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It. Everybody agreed It was absolutely essen¬ 
tial to stop forever the useless slaughter of 
millions of men. Why. then, did the Repub¬ 
lican Senators begin after the armistice to 
cast discredit on the League? It was nothing 
but partisan bigotry and a blind desire for 
political ammunition in the coming election. 

am not saying the League is perfect. No 
human document is. but it is a step in the 
right direction. It would put the loose ends 
of civilization together now and do more 
toward the restoration of normal conditions 
in six months’ time than can the powers of 
the earth, acting independently, in 10 years' 
time.” 

But in 1920 Cox’s plea fell on deaf ears. 
The public yearned for the return to "nor¬ 
malcy” which was promised by Warren G. 
Harding. To many Americans normalcy 
meant the isolation of the United States from 
foreign affairs. By a decisive vote, the public 
rejected Cox and the League. 

Two years after that election Cox again 
raised his voice in opposition to the short¬ 
sighted policies which he felt sure would lead 
to disaster. 

"The echoing cry of America First is a 
mockery to human intelligence," he said, "as 
happy experience tells us that we are a part of 
the whole world, In soul, by the will of 
Almighty God, and In practicalities by the 
logic of nature's laws—Republican dictum 
to the contrary notwithstanding." 

Again at the Cleveland City Club in 1922. 
he said: 

"The chicks are coming home to roost. If 
we continue to lead the life of a hermit, 
history will record a responsibility to which 
America did not respond. Europe has been 
slowly drifting toward a state of utter collapse, 
and the first thing that started her on the 
way was the desertion by America of her 
allies." 

At a Jackson Day dinner in Dayton that 
year Cox made another statement which was 
interpreted as a willingness on his part to 
resubmit the Issue of the League of Nations 
to the people in 1924, with himself again the 
Democratic standard bearer. 

"Our faith in the official pronouncements 
of 1920 is unaffected by the result of the clfM3- 
tlon of that year,” he said. "If we had 
wavered in our beliefs or If we had dipped 
the colors to the tempting currents of racial 
discontent, we would have been unworthy to 
celebrate Jackson Day. We stand in our very 
tracks, just where we were when the votes 
were counted. We have not retreated a step. 
The flag still files, and we are ready for the 
next fight." 

But the next fight was not conducted on 
behalf of a world organization to maintain 
peace and economic stability. It was a bitter 
battle within the Democratic Party at the 
Madison Square Garden convention in 1924. 
Cox was the favorite-son candidate of the 
Ohio delegation, while the convention itself 
was split between Smith and McAdoo. But 
Cox had lost in the outcome because the con¬ 
vention had turned its back on the principles 
of Woodrow Wilson by rejecting a plank ad¬ 
vocating American entrance into the League 
of Nations in spite of a magnificent and dra¬ 
matic plea by the late Newton D. Baker. 

Nevertheless, the Ohio delegation, which 
had brought about Cox's nomination on the 
forty-fourth ballot at the San Francisco con¬ 
vention In 1920, voted solidly for him through 
64 ballots at the Madison Square Garden con¬ 
vention, when he released his delegates in a 
futile attempt to bring about harmony. 

The Anti-Saloon League must share some 
of the responsibility for the defeat of Cox in 
1920, for it opposed him and supported Hard¬ 
ing. Cox had no love for the Anti-Saloon 
League, which he assailed as "a mere chattel 
of Republican headquarters," nor for the 
general counsel, the late Wayne B. Wheeler, 
whom he denounced for "habitual trickery." 

Nevertheless, he declared in the 1920 cam¬ 
paign that the prohibition amendment, which 


had become a part of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion the year before, would be enforced by 
the Federal Government as long as it re¬ 
mained in the Constitution. Those who 
know Cox's record as Governor of Ohio are 
certain that If he had been elected it would 
have been enforced far more effectively than 
it was in the Harding administration. 

"The liquor question is not an issue, it is 
merely Incidental to the big things the Nation 
has to face." Oox said. "But it will be kept 
an issue Just as long as some officials of the 
Anti-Saloon League find in it a professional 
means of support. 

"The expressed mandate of the people, 
either in the Constitution or in statute, is 
the law of the land. The majority has a per¬ 
fect right to change either Constitution or 
statute, but until it is changed the officer 
who does not enforce the law Is as unworthy 
as the man who breaks it." 

Six years later, discussing the effect of pro¬ 
hibition, Cox commentec* that "this is an 
era of Intellectual dishonesty and hypocrisy.” 

Cox’s campaign tour through the West In 
1920 was marked by the frequency with which 
he invited questions from his audiences. In 
South Dakota he was asked by a local leader 
not to discuss the League of Nations on the 
ground that it would hurt his candidacy. 

"I have no issue for one part of the country 
which I will not discuss with any other part 
of the country." he replied. 

Even the Hearst papers, which were bitterly 
opposed to him. commented on his "vigorous 
and plain-spoken manner" and his "fearless¬ 
ness in not sidestepping or straddling an 
issue.” 

But vigor and fearlessness were not un¬ 
known to those who followed Cox’s career as 
Governor of Ohio. 

Born March 31,1870, at Jacksonburg. Butler 
County. Cox worked on a farm and as Janitor 
of a church and school and became a reporter 
for a Middletown (Ohio) newspaper. As ccr- 
respondent for the Cincinnati Enquirer, he 
scooped other newspapers on a train wreck 
by tying up the only available telegraph wire. 
This landed him a newspaper Job in Cincin¬ 
nati. 

In 1894 he went to Washington as secretary 
to Congressman Paul J. Borg. In 1898 he 
started his career as a publisher by purchasing 
the Dayton News. Today, in addition to the 
Dayton News, he also publishes newspapers in 
Springfield, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga , and Miami, 
Fla. 

Cox’s political career started in 1908 when 
he was elected to Congress. Reelected In 1910, 
he was elected Governor In 1912, defeated for 
reelectlon In 1914, and reelected Governor in 
1916 and 1918. 

His first term as Governor was marked by 
the passage of the workmen's compensation 
law, one of the most notable achievements of 
his administration. But it was not passed 
without bitter opposition from strongly en¬ 
trenched Interests. At one time in the fight 
he was urged to compromise. Indignantly he 
rejected the proposal. 

"There will be no dollars coined from 
broken bones or dividends paid on human 
suffering while I am Governor," he said. 
"Hiunan Justice must live, even if it grow on 
my political grave." 

As Governor, Cox also obtained the enact¬ 
ment of law prohibiting child labor, pro¬ 
viding pensions for widowed mothers and 
requiring the establishment of safety stand¬ 
ards in Ohio mines. He inaugurated the 
budget system In the handling of State 
finances, and through a prison reform act 
which was the forerunner of the parole 
system. establlsheJ the London Prison farm 
and instituted the pajrtnent of pensions to 
the Indigent blind. 

In the war period Cox was active in every 
movement to make Ohio’s war effort effective. 
To speed up farm production, he arranged 
for a display of farm tractors at the Ohio 
A number of county fairs. 
One wm kM a dOa! shoftaga 


brought about Intense suffering In some 
parts of the State. Without waiting to find 
out whether he had the authority to do so, 
he seized coal that was being shipped to 
lake ports to await the opening of navigation 
and distributed It where it vas needed. 

In 1918 he started a survey to find out 
how much time was lost in industry as a 
result of workers who were getting high wages 
knocking off work for two or three days a 
week. Then he issued a proclamation recom¬ 
mending that local authorities round up 
such workers as loafers and either see that 
thsy went back to work or prosecute them 
upon a vagrancy statute. 

Once, when the House of Representatives 
refused to pass a bill requiring teachers to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United 
Slates, he said that unless the House recon¬ 
sidered he would Initiate such a bill and then 
take the stump and ask for the defeat of 
every Representative. Republican or Demo¬ 
crat, who had opposed it. Needless to say, 
the bill was passed. 

With his brilliant and colorful record as a 
three-term governor of Ohio, it was inevitable 
that Ohio Democrats should propose him for 
the Presidency. But the Nation was not ready 
to accept the cause he championed. It took a 
marauding dictator in Europe and a 
treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor to startle 
many Americans out of their complacency. 
The finest birthday tribute the Nation could 
pay James M. Ccx would be to resolve that 
after this war has been won no little group of 
willful men will be allowed again to Jeopardize 
the security of the world for the sake of 
winning an election. 


Establishing a Second Front 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 21, 1942 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as I understood the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Holland! a mo¬ 
ment ago, he was insisting on the Allies 
establishing a second or a western front 
on the continent of Europe. 

During the War between the States, at 
the high tide of Confederate success, one 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee’s friends told him 
that if the South won the war he would 
be elected president to succeed Jefferson 
Davis. General Lee protested and said, 
“I do not believe in military presidents 
or political generals.” 

This question of a second front should 
be left to men who understand the situa¬ 
tion and who are capable of analyzing 
every possibility. We have a General 
Staff; we have men in the Army and Navy 
who are experts. The President is Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces of 
this Nation, and instead of arising on 
this floor, or having open meetings, to 
try to tell the authorities when and where 
to establish additional fronts or to flght 
new battles, I think we ought to leave 
that to tbe Commander in Chief and the 
men under him who know what they are 
doing. 

I, for one, am not willing to try to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Chief 
Executive or on the General Stall or on 
the. leaders of the Army and Navy and 
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tell them vhere and when to establish 
« front that might result in a major 
disaster. 

1 agree with Robert £. Lee, and I would 
go one step further and say that I do 
not beliere In military Congressmen or 
political generals and admirals. 


The Drive hr a New Werid Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARK6 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MlCBOiOAK 

IN THE HOUSE OF aSFRBSENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricoxu). I Include the fol¬ 
lowing memorandum No. 2 by George N. 
Peek, of Moline, 111: 

Tom Dttirm for a Hiw World Ordbr 

(Memorandum No. 3 toy Qeocge N. Peek, 
Moline. Ill.) 

The InternatiozuOista, Instead of concen* 
trating their attention on the war effort, 
continue In their drive for a post-war New 
World order. They have acquired some note¬ 
worthy aapport which has become very vocal. 
It extends all the way from liberal and sub¬ 
versive organizations and publications, at¬ 
tempting to discredit Congress, to the White 
House Itself. Literally hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Indlvldtiala. committees and or¬ 
ganizations are engaged in this drive in one 
way or another. The Dies comxniUee apeclal 
report on subversive activities aimed at de¬ 
stroying our representative form of govern¬ 
ment, report No. 2277 , June 26 , 1942 , says 
that: 

“• • • The issue simply stated is 

whether the Congress of the United States 
shall be the reality or the relic of American 
democracy." 

X 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in an wUcle In the July 
American magazine, What We Are Fighting 
For, says: 

♦ The war is hut a step in the revo¬ 
lution. After the war must come the realtea- 
tion of the things for which we have fought— 
^6 dream of a new world." 

Is that what we are hghtlng for? A dreaml 

We were told we were fighting Japan be¬ 
cause Mie attacked us at Pearl Harbor, and 
Germany and Italy because they declared 
war against us. The reasons leading up to 
these Incidents, however, are more obscure. 

For more dreams read This Would Be Vic¬ 
tory, by Bussetl W. Davenport, In August 
1941 Fortune Magazine. Mr. Davenport, it 
will be recalled, is associated with Henry 
Luce and others In the pubUcatlons For¬ 
tune. Time, and Life. (See Dies committee 
report, June 25 . 1942 .) Mr. Davenport to 
reported to have been picked for the very 
Important task of shielding the Republican 
Presidential nominee in 1940 from anti- 
intervention ideas and people. Picked by 
whom? 

The defeated csndldate. Mr. Willkle, now 
plays an unique role in American pollUca. In 
Chicago recently he axmoimoed his inten¬ 
tion to go into the elections or into thd 
primaries in the various States, to defeat so- 
called Isolationist candidates. On account of 
the Implied importance to Mr, Winkle’s 
statements, let us take a look at his con- 
oeetlons. Among his reported huslneaB con¬ 
nections are an international banking house, 
Lehman & Co., and the moving picture In¬ 
dustry—Fox Films In. particular, believed 


to have close oonnacttoas with the Chase 
National liank in New York, which it le said 
numbers the Rockefeller or Btandaxd Oil in¬ 
terests among its laHuentlal stockholders. 
Mr. WllUcie recently defended, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a Oom- 
muniat who had been ordered deported. 
Zn an address In Los Angeles this July 19, 
before the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People. Mr. Willkle 
said: 

**• • • We have become a people whose 

first Interests are beyond the ssas • ♦ *. 

"• * ‘We are only now changing com¬ 

pletely from a young nation of domestic con¬ 
cerns to an adult nation of international 
interests and world outlook • * * 

*'• • ’We seek to break down the eco¬ 
nomic barriers at the world that the peo¬ 
ple of the world may live richer lives." 
(July 20, 1942, Los Angeles Times.) 

For whom was he speaking—his clients 
the International bankers, the movie com¬ 
pany which he heads, the Oommunlste, or 
himself? Certainly not the American people 
who repudiated him In 1940 and a similar 
issue In 1920, or the Republican Party, the 
recognized loaders of which likewise have re¬ 
pudiated him. His views about our Govern¬ 
ment were esqjressed by him In IxxJk maga¬ 
zine last April 7. 

Under a section of the article This Would 
Be Victory, by Mr. Davenport, bearing the 
subcaption "An International party," he 
described this new group: 

♦ as a young and rising interna¬ 

tional party preparing to do political battle 
for a future world. • • • The first 

emergency act of the peoples of the area of 
freedom must be to pool for their common 
defense all their military resources; not only 
their productive capr.cltles and their sup¬ 
plies (which to some extent the Lend-Lease 
Act accomplishes), but likewise their armies, 
navies, and air forces; to pool them If neces¬ 
sary under a single board of strategy • • •. 

* The essential principles of this 

area will be that the i)epple of each member 
state * • * win accordingly forego, In 

the interest of the whole, the exercise of cer¬ 
tain of their supposedly sovereign rights and 
privileges; and that such rights and privileges 
shall hereafter be exercised with the consent 
and approval of the freedom peoples. • • • 

"* ♦ • The Ideal of an area of freedom 
should be free trade among the member 
peoples • • 

Of the President, Mr. Davenport says: 

"• * • The backing that Mr. Roosevelt 

has won for this policy is, to say the least, 
heterogeneous. It does not Include large ele¬ 
ments of American labor • • *. On the 
other hand, It does include the recent Repub¬ 
lican candidate • • •. The rise of foreign 

policy. Indeed, has entirely disrupted conven¬ 
tional American politics." 

Remember, August. 1941, was 4 months be¬ 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

Clark M. Eichclberger, director, League of 
Nations Association and Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, before the Com¬ 
monwealth Club of San Franclsoo, on July 
10. 1942. satU: 

*** * * The society of aatlons will entail 

considerable sacrifice of political and economic 
sovereignty • • •. 

• • Tiie leadership of the United 

States will be necessary to build a society of 
nations wise enough to remove the causes of 
war and strong enough to prevent aggres¬ 
sion." 

a 

The President, In a letter transmitting 
hiB fifth report to Congress on lend-loaee 
opemtlonB for the perM ended June 11, 
1942, said: 

• By combined action now we ban 
preeerve freedom and restore peace to our peo¬ 
ples. By combined action later, we can fulfill 
the victory we have joined to attain. The 
concept of the United Nations wlH not perish 


on the batUeflelds of this terrible war. It 
will live to lay the basis of the enduring 
world understanding on which mankind de¬ 
pends to preserve its peace and its freedom." 
The report, chapter 3, page 21, says: 

« * The progi'am of lend-lease agree¬ 

ments is also emerging as a factor in the 
combined effort of the United Nations to 
weave a pattern for peace. Those Instru¬ 
ments are taking shape as key instruments 
of national policy, the first of our concrete 
steps In the direction of affirmative post-war 
reconstruction. * • 

It continues: 

"♦ * * The agreement with Great Brit¬ 

ain was signed on February 23. 1942. On June 
2, 1942. an agreement was made with the Re¬ 
public of China embodying the same terms. 
* * * On June 11, 1942, a similar agree¬ 

ment was signed with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republlca. The provisions of these 
agreements are now being offered to our other 
Allies receiving lend-lease assistance. ♦ • • 
••• * • pledged our resources 

without limit to win the war and the peace 
which will follow it. • • • If the promise 
of the peace Is to be fulfilled, a large vol¬ 
ume of production and Urade among nations 
must be restored and sustained. This trade 
must be solidly founded on stable exchange 
relationships and liberal principles of com¬ 
merce. The lend-lease settlement wifi rest on 
a spedfle and detailed program for achieving 
these ends, which are. as article vn of the 
agreements with Great Britain, China, and 
Russia point out, ‘the material foundations 
of the liberty and welfare of all peoples.’ ” 
Flease note the change In the views of the 
President about "exchange relationships and 
libera! principles of commerce" from those 
expressed by him In his message to the Lon¬ 
don Conference In July 1983: 

"• • ♦ The sound intOTnal economic 
system of a nation is a greater factor in Its 
well-being than the price of its currency 
In changUig terms of currencies of other na¬ 
tions. • • •" 

The report continues: 

"* * * Zt Is hoped that plans will soon 
develop for a Beries of agreements and rec¬ 
ommendations for legislation In the fields of 
oommerelBl policy, of money and finance, 
International investment and reconstruc¬ 
tion. • • •»* 

Here is notice from the President that some 
kind of legislation may be sought from Con¬ 
gress, and that raises the question—What kind 
of a Congress do we want? See part V. 
m 

The Vice President, Mr. Wallace, recently 
made some notable addresses. Mr. Wallace 
suggested that— 

"* • • America will not have made her 

contribution until 9 out of 10 of the adults of 
the world can read and write and oil the 
children of the world can have at least a pint 
of milk a day. * ♦ •" 

Another dream, but somewhat vague on de¬ 
tails as to how it is to be accomplished. It Is 
suggested that as a realistic starting point we 
stop encouraging the exploitation of other 
nations under the guise of developing their 
resources. Cuba, for example. 

Mr. Wallace, as Secretary of Agriculture, In 
recent years has made some notable contri¬ 
butions to our present plight. He opposed 
the development of synthetic rubber in this 
country upon the grotmd that it might be¬ 
come a tariff-protected industry. His eco¬ 
nomic adviser. Mordecal Ezekiel, opposed the 
development of the wood pulp and newsprint 
Industiy In the United States on the ground 
that It would Interfere with Imports. And 
consistently, over the years, Mr. Wallace has 
opposed the development of our own sugar 
production on the ground that this Industry 
was uneconomic, since we could buy sugar 
cheaper from Cuba. He refrained from say¬ 
ing that the Cuban workers receive only a 
few cents a day and that the Cuban sugar 
industry is owned largely by the New York 
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banks, according to Senator O’Mahoniy, so 
that a considerable portion of the saving is 
effected by the exploitation of the Cuban 
people for the beneftt of their exploiters liv¬ 
ing in the United States. 

Mr. Wallace now says in an article pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times, July 12, 1942: 

*'* • • During the years when I was 

Secretary of Agriculture • • • i did 
everything I could to encourage the • • • 

development of processes of making synthetic 
rubber • • 

Reverting to his internationalist form, 
however, before concluding the article he 
bays: 

“• • • I hope tliat after the war is 
over • • • that the vast bulk of our 
rubber would come from a really cheap 
source—from Latin America and the For 
Erst—a^.d that the automobile users of the 
United States would stand like a rock against 
a rubber tariff • • • •» 

It was Josh Billings who said. “Success 
don't consist in not making mistakes, but in 
not making the same mistake twice.” And 
Ciccro, “Any man may commit a mistake, but 
none but a fool will continue in it.” 


Another prominent political figure. Senator 
Lucas, a strong administration supporter, re¬ 
cently said in a public address, according to 
the Associated Press: 

“* • ♦ The day of isolation for America 

is over. • • • The United States must 

become a dominant world force • • 

Does he mean politically, or economically, 
or both? Upon being asked to define his 
understanding of the meaning of the word 
“Isolation.” he refrained from doing so, al¬ 
though it was pointed out to him that Amer¬ 
ica had never practiced isolation. He 
launched out, however, in an attack against 
much that occurred during the twenties, par¬ 
ticularly the tariff, in Mr. Hull's best style. 

If he means that he or the administration 
believes that America must abandon her sov¬ 
ereignty and adopt imperialism, as his btate- 
ment suggests, the people of his State and 
the Nation should know it. 

Isolation means different things to differ¬ 
ent people. To me it means something which 
is our heritage from the time we separated 
ourselves from Europe in 1776 to work out 
for oureelves our own way of life. Our an- 
cebtors who came to this country had been 
through revolutions and wars of all sorts 
in Europe. They had been persecuted and 
partially enslaved, and they knew what it 
meant to be enmeshed in European affairs. 
They wanted no more of it. That's why many 
of them came here. 

The term “Isolation,” according to Wheeler 
McMlllen, president of the National Farm 
Chemurglc Council, Inc., may be applied to 
those “unimaginative men in the United 
States who have handicapped efforts to 
achieve productive internal expansion look¬ 
ing toward the economic and military Im¬ 
pregnability that goes with a high degree of 
self-containment. * • • Now. upon every 

American falls the penalty of this unimagi¬ 
native internationalism. • • • We are 

isolated not only from scores of materials 
es8::nUal to normal American living, but, 
much more serious, we are isolated from ma¬ 
terials that are indispensable to winning the 
war. These who through recent years have 
opposed our efforts to enable American farm¬ 
ers g^nd others) to produce the commodities 
required by American markets must now find 
themselves in the unenviable position of hav¬ 
ing committed unwitting sabotage of the 
national defense.” 

Mr. McMillen also said: 

“* * * Perhaps we should blame our¬ 

selves for not having been more successfully 
insistent. Had we been so. the Nation might 
now be less embarrassed for the fibers and 
vegetable oils, sugar and alcohol and starches, 


and even rubber that now are so critical to 
national strength.” (Address In Chicago, 
March 25, 1942.) 

V 

Now, to return to the President’s sugges¬ 
tion that “plans will soon develop for a se¬ 
ries of agreements and recommendations for 
legislation.” The issue In this Congressional 
election thus becomes clear. It Is American¬ 
ism versus internationalism. 

Americanism, meaning national self- 
sufQciency as for as pos.3ible—a Government 
conducted primarily in the national Inter¬ 
est—meaning our American standards of liv¬ 
ing, wage and price levels under our Ameri¬ 
can constitutional form of government, 
without Interference from the rest of the 
world, although always willing to cooperate 
with it; or 

Internationalism, meaning dependence 
upon foreign nations—a government con¬ 
ducted more in the Interest of foreign coun¬ 
tries—meaning abandonment of our higher 
living standards, wage and price levels, and 
Independence of political action, and in their 
place acceptance by us of the generally lower 
world levels and some alien form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Government of the United States be¬ 
longs to the people. They should decide 
through their representatives in Congress 
which one they want. No one else should be 
permitted to decide for them and the issue 
is above partisanship. 

With the Nation at war this election does 
not lend Itself to campaign oratory. The war 
is not an Issue. We are at war. What Is 
about to be decided is a major policy which 
will determine the fate of coming genera¬ 
tions. This means that every candidate for 
public office, regardless of his party affilia¬ 
tions, should be required, by his constituents, 
to make his position clear on this question, 
and if elected should be held to account by 
them. After all, this is only reaffirming and 
carrying out the required oath of allegiance 
to the United States, to defend the Consti¬ 
tution which provides for an Independent 
Congress, executive department, and Su¬ 
preme Court. 

Americanism or internationalism. 

let the people decide. 

July 23, 1942. 

Rancho Santa Pe. Calif., Jvly 26,1942. 
Hon. Roy O. Woodruff, 

Member of Congress, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. Hull's broadcast places him squarely 
behind the internationalists in their drive 
for a new world order, policing the world, 
which the people rejected In 1920, and advo¬ 
cating free trade, which tb'' people have al¬ 
ways rejected at the polls. That the war 
must bo won as soon as possible we all agree, 
but we must maintain our sovereignty, which 
he would abandon. 

George N. Peek. 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of July 14, 
1942] 

Latin-American Trade Tie Sought 
(By Kingsbury Smith) 

Washington, July 13.—Tlie United States 
today is making plans to secure support of 
Latin America for the international economic 
system which the American Government 
hopes to be established after this war. 

Within a short time, the State Department 
will launch a move to extend to Latin America 
the mutual aid and economic pacts which 
are now being concluded with leading mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations. 

These pacts will be negotiated with Latin- 
American republics under the provisions of 
the Lend-Lease Act. They will replace the 
lend-lease agreements already concluded with 
17 of the Latin-American nations. 


BAN DISCRIMINATION 

In return for continued American aid, the 
Central and South American nations will be 
asked to accept Secretary of State Hull’s lib¬ 
eral trade principles as the basis for a post¬ 
war International economic system. 

The Latln-Amerlcan republics will be asked 
to renounce all forms of dlecrlmlnatory treat¬ 
ment in international commerce In the post¬ 
war world; agree to a general reduction of 
tariff barriers and cooperate in measures de¬ 
signed to bring about an expansion in pro¬ 
duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods throughout the world. 

If the Central and South American nations 
will agree to accept these trade principles, the 
United States also will relieve them of the 
obligation to make repayment in full for the 
American aid received during the war. 

CALLED PAYMENT 

Acceptance of the American economic prin¬ 
ciples will be regarded os a substantial pay¬ 
ment for the aid which this country extends 
to the Latin-American nations. If Chile and 
Argentina eventually join the common front 
against the Axis, the pact will be extended 
to them as well. 

Nine members of the United Nations, In- 
chidlng Great Britain, Russia, and China, 
have signed these agreements with the United 
States. 

Preventing Payment of Contingent Fees 

for Alleged Services in Connection 

With Government Contracts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. July 20, 1942 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
preventing payment of contingent fees to 
anyone claiming to have rendered serv¬ 
ices in connection with the procurement 
of contracts from the Army, Ni^vy, Mari¬ 
time Commission, or any governmental 
agency is a most meritorious and most 
needed piece of legislation. 1 voted in 
favor of the amendments to put teeth 
in this legislation, and I congratulate the 
distinguished chairman of the Naval Af¬ 
fairs Committee fMr. Vinson 1 for the 
real and needful public service he has 
been rendering. 

We have been shocked to read In the 
PDPers of exorbitant fees paid to individ¬ 
uals who apparently claimed they had 
some inside connectlona»in the Navy De¬ 
partment or in the War Department. I 
am pleased to know that a searching in¬ 
vestigation will continue and that if any 
officers in our armed forces or any 
civilian employees of our Government 
have connived with sales engineers and 
others in changing specifications, in 
steering Government business to their 
friends and sharing in exorbitant fees 
•which must come from our taxpayers— 
rejoice to know that such culprits will be 
searched out and In duo time punished. 

The facts are, of course, that Army 
and Navy officers who have authority 
over contracts are not always in position 
to have ample time to study every pro¬ 
vision in the contract. They are ex- 
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txemely bUBy—working night and day— 
and it Is not unlikely that in many in¬ 
stances Ackers have taken advantage of 
officers whose real training, after all. has 
been to make them fighting men. 

By this legislation we propose to put 
out of business sales engineers and 
others whose offices are under their own 
hats and who are seeking to profit out 
of war. The American Legion, of which 
1 am a member, has for 20 years advo¬ 
cated that in time of war, wealth and in¬ 
dustry should be conscripted the same as 
men. In other words, it appears inde¬ 
fensible to compel thousands and thou¬ 
sands of young men to endure the hard¬ 
ships of war, to offer their lives as sacri¬ 
fices, and at the same time to permit 
thousands who “toll not. neither do they 
spin” to profit out of the war at the ex¬ 
pense of their fellow Americans. 

In every war waged heretofore by our 
country, profiteers and vermin of that ilk 
have thrived. Gen. George Washington 
complained of the profiteers of that 
period. He said: “No punishment is too 
great for the man who can build his 
greatness upon his country’s ruin!” 


Coal in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23). 1942 

Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial ap¬ 
pearing in the July 24 issue of the Hunt¬ 
ington (W. Va.) Advertiser, the subject of 
which is Coal in the War Effort. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

COAL AND THE WAR EFFORT 

Everyone Imows In a general way the ea- 
entlal role coal mining plays In the arma¬ 
ment program of the United States. Every¬ 
one knows that without coal we could not 
have steel, planes, or tanks, transportation 
would be halted, electric power production 
would be inadequate and munitions plants 
would suspend. 

However, few probably are oonsclouB of 
the real magnitude of the burden that rests 
on the Individual mine worker. When one 
grasps that, he comes nearer to a true pic¬ 
ture of the mighty role coal plays In the 
grim struggle for victory over the Axis 
Powers. 

We are indebted to MaJ. Oen. Lewis B. 
Herehey. Director of Selective Service, for 
drawing a vivid picture of the important 
contribution each Individual coal miner 
makes to the war program every day he 
labors. Because this Is the largest ooal- 
produelng State in the Union, therefore, 
making a more Important contribution than 
any other to the essential fuel needs of the 
armament program. General Hershey^s dls- 
oufislon should be of particular interest to 
West Yirglnians. 


*Tn a normal day's work," writes the gen¬ 
eral, **a miner can produce approximately 
12 tons of coal. Translated Into war produc¬ 
tion, this means that his day's effort—the 
12 tons of coal he produces—^wUl manufac¬ 
ture 6 tons of steel. It will haul 1.400.000 
poimds of war materials a distance of 216 
miles. It will haul more than a million 
pounds of war materials from our production 
centers of Detroit to the shipping ports of 
the eastern seaboard. It will transport 1,000 
soldiers a distance of 80 miles. It will manu¬ 
facture steel for 15 large bombs. It will 
manufacture enough steel for a 6-ton tank 
or for six 16-inch shells. 

"To carry out our President's war-produc¬ 
tion program, and other essential activities 
this year, we will need nearly 600,000,000 
tons of coal. So far. we are on schedule. 
But a greater effort lies ahead for the coal 
miners of America. In a few months, crop 
movements will begin. Coal will have to 
move them. Daily our war production In¬ 
creases. Munitions and materials of war 
must be moved in greater numbers. Coal 
will have to move them. Dally, the problem 
of creating synthetics and substitutes in¬ 
creases. Our chemical industries lean heavily 
upon coal derivatives in these processes and 
in the manufacture of essential chemicals. 

"In several months colder weather will set 
in and millions of homes will have to be 
heated. Coal will have to heat them, and 
coal will have tP move the coal that must 
hea' millions of Americans’ homes this win¬ 
ter, Coal will have to replace oil and other 
fuels in homes this winter." 

Concluding with ar appeal for a constant 
flow of coal from the mines to the Nation’s 
vast war-production front. General Hershey 
writes: 

"Nothing less than the maximum effort on 
the part of America's coal miners will provide 
the coal America must have to prosecute its 
total war effort to a victorious end. Any let 
down in coal production means a let down in 
war production—lengthens the war and delays 
the day of final victory. In this war of attri¬ 
tion. each delay, each added day of war means 
additional casualties for America. In World 
War No. 1 coal miners of America received a 
Just tribute from our war President, Wood- 
row Wilson, for their share in bring the war 
to a rapid and victorious conclusion. Ccal 
was important then, but It is immeasurably 
more Important In this war. Modem war¬ 
fare is a war of machines. Modern warfai*e Is 
a war of industrial production, and the war 
of transportation, as well as a war of military 
combat. It will require at least 100 tons of 
bituminous coal per year to maintain each 
of our soldiers at the front. It will require 
2 tons of coal to produce each of the millions 
of tons of steel we need for ships, and guns, 
and bombs, and shells, and countless other 
necessary materiel. It will require mllllonB 
of tons of coal to produce the electric power 
we need for the manufacture of aluminum for 
our planes. It will require millions of tons 
of coal to move our trains and ships that 
must carry our soldiers and weapons, muni¬ 
tions, and. other essential materiel to the 
fighting IVonts. It will require millions of 
tons of coal to heat the homes and factories 
of America.” 

There is the clear picture of coal and its 
relation to the war effort. Coal mining is our 
basic Industry here In West Virginia. Our 
responsibility in this war of a hundred fronts 
is tremendous. Let us measure up to it and 
be proud of the opportunity to make such a 
contribution. It should be the high aim of 
everybody connected with the Industry— 
operators and miners alike—to see that West 
Virginia makes the contribution in full, that 
there be no Interruption at any point or for 
any reason whatsoever to the flow of coal at 
maximum speed and volume. Coal alone 
cant win the war. but coal In an insufficient 
quantity can lose It for us. 


Prevention of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23), 1942 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial from 
this morning’s New York Times entitled, 
“An Anti-Infiation Program." 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follov/s; 

An Antx-Inflation Program 

The only possible way in which we can 
hope to head off inflation is by a well- 
rounded program that sees the problem as a 
whole and deals with it as a whole. The 
first step in that program is to remove excess 
purchasing power from the hands of the 
whole public This must be <lone on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice. No solu¬ 
tion is possible if we favor the interests of 
special groups, or protect those groups from 
the sacrifices that must be imposed on every¬ 
body Oise. We must look at the problem 
always from the standpoint of the whole 
country. 

1 

A rounded program seriously intended to 
combat Inflation must begin with taxation. 
The main purpose of that taxation would 
be to drain away excess purchasing power 
in the hands of the people (above the avail¬ 
able supply of civilian goods) and turn It 
over to the Government. To the extent that 
the Government fails to do this inflation is 
inevitable, and if dammed up in one direc¬ 
tion it will only reflect itself all the more 
violently in others. 

The task is enormous, even if performed 
with the utmost care and skill. We are told 
that the Government expects to spend In 
the current fiscal year $77,000,000,000. (The 
President himself told us on April 27 that 
"a sum equal to more than half of the en¬ 
tire national income will be spent in the 
war effort." This seems a conservative esti¬ 
mate, when we recall that the entire na¬ 
tional Income was estimated by the Gov¬ 
ernment at slightly less than $77,000,000,000 
In 1940.) In comparison with this figure. It 
Is estimated that the total F'ederal income 
for tlie current fiscal year, even with the new 
tax bill Just passed by the House, will be 
only about $23,000,000,000. This would be 
only 30 percent of Government expenditures, 
leaving a deficit of $64,000,000,000 to be met 
by borrowing. Whatever part of this latter 
sum is not raised out of additional taxes or 
real savings by the people must go to produce 
Inflation. 

Nothing could show the Inadequacy of the 
new tax bill as an anti-inflation measure more 
clearly than these figures. The personal In¬ 
come-tax section of the bill, for example, still 
rests on the assumption that the great bulk 
of the necessary revenue can be raised from a 
small minority of the population. This Is 
hopele.*^s:y untrue. As Prof. Hnrley L. Lutz 
pointed out in a letter on July 16, the 
total gross income received by persons with 
net Incomes of $6,000 and over in 1040 was 
only 14 percent of all Income payments. The 
lesson of these figures is not higher sur¬ 
taxes on a few high incomes, but higher 
normal taxes With very low exomptions. 

A withholding tax of 6 percent on all In¬ 
come payments of wages, dividends and bond 
Interest, beginning on January 1 of next jmi. 
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to top raised to 10 percent In the following 
year. Is already Included in the present bill. 
Senators are already •protesting against this 
withholding tax, tout compared with the size 
of the Job we have to do. it Is actually too low 
for the first year. 

A retail sales tax and compulsory savings are 
no longer avoidable. This retail sales tax 
might at first be at a low rate—say 1 or 2 
percent—until the main administrative prob¬ 
lems have been solved and we have had some 
experience with it. But sales taxes on luxury 
goods not already Included In excise taxes 
might begin at much higher rates than this. 

Compulsory savings might also be at first 
at a low flat rate—say not more than 6 per¬ 
cent, until we have had similar experience. 

Because of the kind of political pap on 
which we have been fed, such a program would 
doubtless come os a shock to many people and 
particularly to most Congressmen. But the 
truth is that it would still be inadequate to 
prevent inflation. It would merely be a little 
closer to the realities of the situation than the 
present program. It is of the first Importance 
that we get an early start on these additional 
methods of raising revenue, however, if we are 
to catch up with realities before it is too late, 
n 

To place our emphasis on price fixing, in¬ 
stead of on draining away excess purchasing 
power, is to* ignore the basic cause of the 
disease and to try to cure only the symptoms. 
If excess purchasing power were removed, it 
would be necessary to fix price ceilings only 
on a few particularly scarce necessities, which 
would, of course, then be subject to rationing. 
In attempting to fix general price ceilings, 
while hardly touching excess purchasing 
power, the administration has encouraged a 
quicker draining away of goods from mer¬ 
chants' shelves, and may soon find itself 
obliged to ration all sorts of goods that there 
ought to be no need for rationing. 

The administration and Congress must 
abandon the effort to apply different criter- 
ions to industrial prices and farm prices, and 
different principles of control to prices and 
wages. In his message of April 27 the Presi¬ 
dent declared plainly that “we must fix ceil¬ 
ings on the prices which consumers, retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers pay for the 
things they buy.” But he applied only the 
vaguer and ambiguous word “stabilize” to 
farm prices and to wages. This distinction 
cannot be made. Wages are the biggest sin¬ 
gle element in costs and prices. They must 
be treated alike or the system of control must 
break down. If wages are only to be stab¬ 
ilized then prices can only be stabilized, but 
if prices are to be frozen then wages must be 
frozen. 

Further, there must be no discrimination 
in favor of any group or class. In the mat¬ 
ter of price and wage fixing a “favor” to one 
group is an Injury to all other groups, be¬ 
cause it can only be at their expense. A fair 
formula for farm prices could either freeze 
them as of the same period that industrial 
prices are frozen, or it could adopt some 
reasonable pre-war “parity.” Such a stand¬ 
ard has been chosen for corporation taxes. 
The Government has decided that the 4 years 
1936 to 1939, inclusive, can be taken as the 
standard for corporation pre-war earnings. 
Profits above the average of that period are 
called “excess.” Suppose this were taken as 
the period for determining farm “parity.” 
In the 4 years 1936 to 1939 farm prices were 
only 82 percent of the political parity that 
has actually been chosen—the comparative 
level of farm prices in the extraordinarily 
favorable period (for the farmers) of 1909 
to 1914. The existing political parity Is, 
therefore, 22 percent in excess of the chosen 
corporation parity. It Is 34 percent above 
If we take 110 percent of the political farm 
parity as the goal. No equitable system of 
determining pre-war standards of prices or 
income can select different bases for different 
products. 


One further way to reduce the danger of 
Inflation and at the same time to improve 
the welfare of the country and Increase its 
war potential la to remove the artificial scar¬ 
city of labor imposed by the 40-hour week. 
If, during the war, the basic working week 
were Increased to 48 hours before the penalty 
overtime rates were imposed. It wotild be 
equivalent to a 20-percent increase in the 
labor supply at current wages. 

Other steps to curb inflation are encour¬ 
agement for the reduction of private debt, 
further economies In Government in non¬ 
defense spending, and an efficiency in war 
spending that does not pay out huge sums 
for making the wrong things. 

The anti-inflation program here outlined 
is an economic program, not a political one. 
It is set forth as the way to prevent a huge 
inflation, not as the way to win the 1942 
elections. The course it recommends runs 
counter at many points to the slogans that 
political demagogy has developed in recent 
months. But if this course is not followed, 
the country will be plunged Into a demoral¬ 
izing inflation, and the responsibility for that 
inflation will be clear. 


Opening of Second Front 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23 ), 1942 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
In the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from an address delivered by me in New 
York last Wednesday evening at a rally 
to support the President for the opening 
of a second front now. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This crucial time calls for action, not hesi¬ 
tation. Our strategy, our tactics must as¬ 
sume risks—great risks, dangerous risks. 
But not to risk is more dangerous still to 
the cause and the country we love. 

One of the chief aspect’s of Hitler’s genius 
has been his willingness to dare dangerous 
risks. It has been his own peculiar and 
devilish power to make the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force forget the restraints of disci¬ 
pline and tradition and leap dangerous gaps 
one after another. He has never lost his 
momentum, never paused to prepare for de¬ 
feat, but driven ahead with relentless cer¬ 
tainty and sureness. 1 am afraid we have too 
much emphasized the orthodox way of fight¬ 
ing, that we have not enough cut ourselves 
loose from the old ways of doing things, tliat 
we think too much about how it is to be 
done and too little of our determination to 
do It at all costs. 

We face now a greater danger by inaction 
than by any action we can take. Today the 
Russian Army and the Russian morale, those 
gallant Russian men, women, and children 
literally blocking the path of tyranny and 
torture across the earth. They stand in 
front of every free home and Institution. 
They are the bulwark against odious tyranny 
and barbaric cruelty. If they fall, God for¬ 
bidding, the avalanche of terror which Is 
dammed up before them will Inundate the 
old world and desecrate and despoil every 
fair thing to be found. 


If they fall, this country and this conti¬ 
nent. the people of Britain, and her domin¬ 
ions will be bled white before they can ever 
stop the terrible Hitler avalanche and the 
Japanese contagion. 

Imagine If Hitler by gambling his all, the 
destiny of Germany, and his name in his¬ 
tory, could Immohlllze the Russian Army 
and Russian effort this year, what would 
stand in his way anywhere In Europe, Asia, 
or Africa? If all that mighty land could be 
brought within his cruel sway, that or his 
satellites, he would dominate seven-eighths 
of the world’s people, twice as much land 
area as in the remaining land portions of 
the earth, and a quantity of raw materials, 
strategic and critical, the like of which no 
other group of nations could command. He 
would possess a power not only to wage un¬ 
ceasing war but to prevent any other nation 
from an adequate preparation, deny to them, 
to us, the power to build the machines of 
war with which to break his satanlc strength. 

This year, therefore, holds In its womb 
the destiny of the earth, the race of man, 
the sacredness and security of every good 
thing and thought. 

We must not, therefore, whatever the cost, 
postpone the day of decision to give effective 
support to these hard-pressed and valiant 
friends. Our wills and wishes are good, but 
we quibble too much about how. Instead 
of being agitated about how, let us put our 
emphasis upon now, and God will smile upon 
us as He always has upon every noble and 
brave deed. 


Japan on American Soil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23), 1942 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, about the 21st of July. I think, 
I read a very timely and critical editorial 
In the New York Times entitled “Japan 
on American Soil.” I hope the Army and 
Navy Establishments are acting with 
promptitude and efidciency in repelling 
the invaders. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

JAPAN ON AMERICAN BOIL 

Seven weeks ago today the Japanese made 
their first assault on the Aleutian Islands. 
This was the attack on Dutch Harbor. Sev¬ 
eral days later came the Japanese claim that 
several of the western Aleutians had been 
occupied. This claim was at first dismissed 
by our own naval authorities with the light¬ 
hearted comment that “none of our inhabited 
Islands or rocks are troubled with uninvited 
visitors up to this time.” Forty-eight hours 
later came the admission that the Japanese 
had Indeed landed at Attu and Kiska, but 
the assurance that these landings had been 
small. The general impression imparted 
at that time by the Navy Department was 
accurately reflected by the comment in our 
summary of the war news that naval au¬ 
thorities saw no strategic importance in the 
Japanese incursion. 

Today. 7 weeks after the first Japanese 
attack, it is no longer possible to dismiss 
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tha Invasion of ths Alsutlana as of no strats- 
glo Importance. The Japanese are on tbree 
islands, and they are there in ever-lnoreaslng 
force. A dispatch written by u correspondent 
of the ChlOBfo Times and published in this 
newspaper yesterday, after being passed by 
the Kavy censor, reported a concentration in 
Kiska Harbor of 6 Japanese heavy cruisers, 
2 light cruisers, 10 destroyers, 2 submarines, 
and 9 cargo and transport vessels, and other 
ships were sighted arriving from the south. 
Ihls Is not a token invasion or a face- 
saving invasion designed to please the Japa¬ 
nese masses. It is a business invasion, an 
invasion in force, an invasion designed to cut 
the lines of oommunication between North 
America and Siberia and prepare the ground 
for an attack on continental Alaska. 

The Aleutian Island adventure has been 
one of the most singular episodes of the war; 
first, because of the manner in which our own 
naval authorities originally belittled the at¬ 
tack; second, because of the remarkable de¬ 
lay in publishing news of the whole affair—an 
adequate report of events occurring in the 
second week of June was not made public by 
the Navy Department until the third week 
of July; and third, because, to this day. no 
counterattack has been made by our Navy In 
sufficient force to drive the Japanese from 
these dangerotiB bases. We believe that 
American opinion will demand such a coun¬ 
terattack before Japan is given much more 
time to dig in. 


Patriotic Attitude of tbe Hidwestern 
States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 

or ZKDUNA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 27 ^legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23), l942 

Mr. WHUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
tbe Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald, 
of the issue of July 10, 1942, relative to 
the patriotic activities of the Midwestern 
States, which are sometimes slightingly 
referred to as **the isolationist Belt.*’ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscoro, 
as follows: 

UBABT or JJiBaiCA 

Sometlmea eastern writers and politicians 
and lecturers refer rather slightingly to this 
midwestem farm country. 

They call It the ''isolationist belt." 

They imply that people who live In it are 
lacking in patriotism or foresight, or both. 

They appear to assume that those who live 
on the eastern side of the Alleghenies are 
endowed with greater intelligence and are 
quicker to grasp tbe facts of life—partic¬ 
ularly with respect to the war and foreign 
affairs. 

There Is no need to name names. You 
have beard such things on your radio and 
you have read them, we regret to say, in your 
newspaper. 

We think the time has come to look at the 
record. 

For one chapter of the record we are in¬ 
debted to 0. O. Neumann, executive vice 
praaident of the Farmers and Iferchanta Na¬ 
tional Bank, of Oakland, Nabr. 

ICr. Neumann, naturally eoou^, looks at 
pubUe affairs tfarougb tbe eyes of a banker. 
Wlien be set out recently to And out how 
the farmers of Nebraska are responding to 


tbe food for fraedom campaign, be looked 
first at bank loans. 

Re found that between January 1, 1941, 
and January 1, 1942, the total of short-term 
agricultural loans in all Federal Deposit In¬ 
surance Corporation insured banka in this 
country Lad increased by approximately 
$168,000,000. That represented, roughly, 
America's preparation to raise more food¬ 
stuffs in 1942. 

Ten Western States. Hr. Neumann foimd, 
aocoimt for 87 percent of tbe increase noted 
above. And of the 10, Nebraska stands at tbe 
head of the list with an increase of 
$23,132,000. 

Those, of course, are only dollar figures, 
but Mr. Neumann shows what the dollars 
mean when poured onto the fertile soil of 
his home county of Burt. 

He appends production figures for the past 
spring, obtained by the Burt County conaer- 
vatlon committee from the first 200 farms 
checked. These figures show that cattle pro¬ 
duction has increased 24.8 percent over 1941, 
hog production has increased 64.8 percent, 
and egg production 49.5 percent. 

Word from the livestock and produce mar- 
kets Indicates that other Nebraska counties 
are making much the same sort of record. 
If food can help save our freedom, the^i the 
Nebraska farmer is getting in some powerful 
licks. 

But that Is ^nly a part of the record. 

In the purchase of War bonds Nebraska 
consistently has done more than Its share. 
In May It bought 89.7 percent more than its 
quota, while New York, the financial center, 
was 14.7 percent short of its quota. 

In the recent scrap-rubber drive tbe re¬ 
turns are not yet complete, but first figures 
from Douglas County, including Omaha, put 
the collection here at 875 tons, or about 7^ 
pounds per capita. New York collected 4,700 
tons, which is only slightly more than 1 
pound per capita. 

In every test, whether the call was for 
men or dollars or materials, this Inland 
empire, in proportion to Its resources, has led 
the way. And those who have witnessed the 
enthusiasm displayed by tbe people for the 
salvage collection campaign now getting 
under way will have no doubt that In this 
good cause also Nebraska will set a patriotic 
example. 

It is true that In the days now long past 
there was little "war sentiment" in the Mid¬ 
west. The people agreed with their local 
leaders and their President that it would 
be folly to get Into the war before we were 
prepared to win It. 

But Pearl Harbor eliminated that argu¬ 
ment. Interventionists and isolationists 
became simply Americans. 

And In the months which have followed 
the people who live in tbe heart of America 
have proved times almost without number 
that they will do whatever tbe emergency 
requires, that they will follow loyally wher¬ 
ever the Commander In Chief may lead. 

They do not ask any particular credit for 
that, for they are simply following a sensible 
and prudent course. But they do expect to 
be regarded as equals among their country¬ 
men and not as ineorrigibles and morons. 

Report to the People of the Twelfth 
California District on Rubber 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

or GSLnrmtNU 

XN THE HOUSE OF BEFB! TATIVn 

Monday, July 20,1042 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this report on the rubber situa¬ 


tion Is the result of several weeks of 
work. I have talked to dosens of people 
in a wide variety of positions. 1 have 
read everything I could lay my hands on, 
which I thought would shed any light 
upon the subject. I have listened to 
testimony. The statements made herein 
are all of them the result of reading, 
study, and consultation rather than any 
pretense at first-hand personal knowl¬ 
edge on my part. The facts and state¬ 
ments, however, have in practically no 
Instance come from any single source, 
but are the result of a process of check¬ 
ing and double checking between dlfier- 
ent people in different positions with dif¬ 
ferent points of view emd different 
sources of information. 

In the July 20 issue of Time magazine, 
tiiat publication states that— 
for 5 monthc after Pearl Harbor the United 
States Government did practically nothing 
effective to get a synthetic-rubber industry 
created to fill the gap caused by Japan's 
conquest • • • that failure is the worst 

ecandal of the United States war effort. 

There is probably no subject connected 
with the whole problem of the war which 
In recent weeks has so aroused the people 
of the country as the problem of rubber. 
And rightly so. 

Our present problem has a long history. 
It goes back to the years before war even 
broke out in Europe when agitation on 
the part of certain Members of Con¬ 
gress, as well as others in the Nation, 
failed to secure any really vigorous ac¬ 
tion toward laying in a supply of critical 
materials in the United States. The 
stock pile of crude natural rubber in the 
United States on January 1, 1942, 
amounted to approximately 700,000 tons. 
This was about 100,000 tons in excess of 
the normal yearly consumption of rub¬ 
ber in peacetime in the United States. 
It is no use going into detail as to why the 
stock pile was not larger. Suffice it to say 
that those reasons are probably to be 
found in part in the general overopti¬ 
mism which almost the whole American 
Nation shared, the unwillingness to be¬ 
lieve that we would ever be cut off from 
supplies of rubber in the Far East, in¬ 
fluence of the international rubber cartel 
and tbe desire of many influential people 
in the American Government to prevent 
ansrthing from being done which might 
interfere with our foreign trade. 

When the Japanese overran Malaya, 
Java, and some of the nearby East Indian 
Islands, they thereby acquired 89 percent 
of the total world supply of natural or 
crude rubber and laid upon the doorstep 
of the American Nation and its Govern¬ 
ment one of the greatest problems of 
military and civilian supply of an essen¬ 
tial general commodity that the world 
has ever seen. Furthermore, a major 
portion of the remaining II percent of 
natural rubber has come from Ceylon, 
itself a threatened source and one whose 
total output must at present be devoted 
to Russian and British needs. When 
Time speaks of the present situation as 
a national scandal, it is important to 
understand that the primary thing they 
have in mind is a sin of omission rather 
than commission, namely, a 5-month 
delay in reaUy putting full steam behind 
the program of constructing synthetic- 
rubber plants and thus getting started on 
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the only possible substitute for the nat¬ 
ural iiibber which has been cut off. 

In order to get some idea of the magni¬ 
tude of the problem and its importance 
from the standpoint of the winning of 
the war, It Is only necessary to point out 
a few facts. As has been stated, Ameri¬ 
can normal consumption of rubber in 
peacetime has been around 600,000 tons 
per year. All the figures of supply and 
demand that have come to my attention 
have estimated the amount of rubber to 
be devoted to what is called essential 
civilian needs at 150,000 tons, or one- 
quarter of our normal peacetime con¬ 
sumption. It is Important to bear this 
fact constantly In mind in order not to 
fall into the error of believing that, when 
figures on supply and demand Indicate 
that there will be a small margin left 
at the close of 1943 under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, this means that there will 
be any left at all if anything like nor¬ 
mal civilian consumption takes place. 

What these figures mean on the other 
hand Is that if civilian consumption is 
cut to one-quarter of normal, we may be 
able to get by until our synthetic pro¬ 
gram is in full production. 

Some idea of the military needs for 
rubber can be gotten from the following 
statistics: Every tank that is built re¬ 
quires approximately 1 ton of rubber; if 
we average the requirements of light 
planes and bombers together, we may 
roughly state that military airplanes re¬ 
quire on the average of 1 ton of rubber; 
every 35,000-ton battleship requires 75 
tons of rubber; a ponton bridge, V/t 
tons; a 2V^-ton truck, ^ ton rubber, and 
so on. One hundred and fifty thousand 
airplane., then, would require about 
150,000 tons of rubber and while other 
naval vessels do not take as much as a 
35,000-ton battleship, some idea of the 
tremendous amount of rubber requirea 
for this purpose can be attained from the 
figures submitted on the battleship con¬ 
sumption. 

Our annual military needs alone then, 
when our airplane production gets into 
full swing, will be requiring at the very 
least somewhere in the neighborhood of 
two-thirds of our normal annual con¬ 
sumption of rubber in peacetime, and 
this takes no account of lend-lease ship¬ 
ments or shipments to our allies. 

It is important at this point to recall 
once again that our normal peacetime 
consumption of 600,000 tons of rubber 
was accounted for before Pearl Harbor 
by approximately the same amount of 
imports of crude rubber, almost all of it, 
from the Far East. 

SU PPLY AND DEMAND 

Failure to convert the automobile in¬ 
dustry to war production can be blamed 
in part for the rubber problem which we 
now face. For, while the normal peace¬ 
time consumption of rubber in the 
United States has been 600,000 tons, in 
the year 19^1 this figure Jumped to 1,- 
055,000 tons, due primarily to the fact 
that automobile production reached an 
all-time high in that year. 

All sorts of estimates have been made 
by all sorts of people concerning the sup¬ 
ply and demand for rubber during the 
period between now and the end of 1943, 


by which time it is hoped that the syn¬ 
thetic rubber program will have pro¬ 
gressed to such an extent that the real 
crisis will be passed. For example, it is 
quite impossible to estimate accurately 
what the military needs of the United 
States Army and Navy will be. For we 
cannot predict the course of the war. 
Certain it is, however, that everyone will 
agree that we have got to play safe on 
this score and see that there is no short¬ 
age of rubber for the fighting forces. 
Other uncertain factors are: First, the 
extent to which it will be possible to se- 
sure any Imports of crude rubber; sec¬ 
ond, the speed with which the synthetic 
rubber can be developed; and third, the 
degree to which our civilian consumption 
can be reduced without Interference with 
the war effort, depending as it does on 
planes and tanks, but also on supplying 
essential civiUan^eeds for transportation 
and the manifold supply services upon 
which our whole production depends. 

Probably the most important factor in 
the whole situation is the stock pile of 
cnde rubber, for there ic as yet no abso¬ 
lute certainty that anything else can take 
its place for certain purposes; and in my 
opinion, the War Production Board is 
quite correct in insisting on a carry-over 
of 150,000 tons of crude rubber even into 
1944. It is conceivable that this might be 
a determining factor in the course of the 
war. That stock pile amounted, as has 
been said, to between 680,000 and 700,000 
tons on January 1, 1942. Certain im¬ 
ports were on their way to us on that 
date so that the stock pile as of June 1, 

1942, had only been reduced to 600,000 
tons. In the last 6 months of 1942, how¬ 
ever, we shall probably consume crude 
rubber at the rate of about 30,000 tons a 
month. This in itself constitutes a 25- 
percent decrease under the amount con¬ 
sumed in January 1942. During that 6- 
month period, we probably shall be able 
to import, largely from Liberia, about 
24,000 tons of crude rubber, and we prob¬ 
ably shall produce about 18,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber. But our consumption 
will amount to 180,000 tons in the same 
period. Furthermore, beginning in early 

1943, consiunption for military purposes 
will be greatly augmented by the large 
number of bombers which we shall be 
producing by that time, among other 
factors. In addition to the stock pile 
there are four possible sources of supply: 
One is imports, but the very maximum 
that can be expected from this source is 
a very small quantity indeed, amounting 
in all probability, in the next 18-month 
period, to considerably less than 100,000 
tons in all, even at the most optimistic 
estimates. The second source is from 
plantings in the United States of guayule 
and cryptostegia and perhaps other rub¬ 
ber producing plants, but the very best 
information that I can obtain on this 
matter is to the effect that we simply 
cannot expect any considerable rubber 
Income from any of these sources in the 
next 18 months. This will be more fully 
discussed a little later on. 

The third source is reclaimed rubber 
from scrap which can probably account 
for approximately 675,000 tons of re¬ 
claimed rubber, all told, between now and 
January 1, 1944, assuming that the ca¬ 


pacity of the rubber-reclaiming plants is 
used to the full, which can rather con¬ 
fidently be expected, at least during the 
next 18-month padod. It is important 
to observe, however; at this point that 
we cannot count this reclaimed rubber 
as a source of supply in the same way 
that we are able to count crude rubber, or 
even synthetic rubber, for the reason that 
there are certain uses for whicffi re¬ 
claimed rubber cannot be used unless it 
is mixed with varying quantities of nat¬ 
ural rubber. This is particularly true of 
the more important military uses. The 
fourth source is synthetic rubber, in the 
case of which it is hoped and believed that 
300,000 tons will be produced up to the 
end of 1943, with the possibUity that this 
figure can be increased through the ex¬ 
penditure of additional effort and con¬ 
centration of attention as well as im¬ 
proved technological progress in methods 
of manufacture. The best and most re¬ 
liable figures, therefore, on the supply 
side indicate, on the basis of present ex¬ 
pectations and the present synthetic- 
rubber program calling for a productive 
capacity of 800,000 tons by January 1, 
1944, and an actual supply of 300,000 tons 
up to that date, that from all sources our 
total supply of rubber up until the begin¬ 
ning of 1944 will total approximately 
2,210,000 tons. It must be remembered, 
however, that this includes reclaimed 
rubber. 

Now, what about the demand? In the 
first place, it should be said with em¬ 
phasis that the figures on the demand for 
rubber are based upon an approximate 
25-percent reduction which the Army has 
recently made in its estimates of its own 
requirements. This reduction has been 
made possible by not calculating on using 
rubber for treads on tanks and a number 
of other things of a similar sort. No one 
can be certain, but our own military re¬ 
quirements will be at least 700,000 tons 
up to the first of 1944 and may be as 
much as 800,000 tons or even more than 
that. If we are to keep the other United 
Nations fighting effectively, we must, I 
am informed, iupply in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 750,000 tons of rubber to their 
military forces, for, contrary to many re¬ 
ports which have been circulated, the 
most optimistic reports of Russian pro¬ 
duction total to no more than 126,000 
tons for the whole 2-year period, only a 
fraction of her needs, whereas Oreat 
Britain at present has no substantial fa¬ 
cilities for either producing synthetic 
rubber or reclaiming scrap and is almost 
entirely dependent upon supplies from 
this country. Thus we have for this 2- 
year period a requirement of 1,550,000 
tons for the war alone. If we add 300,000 
tons for the 2 years for what are called 
essential civilian needs, and if to that 
we add 150,000 tons which both the Army 
and Navy and the War Production Board 
Insist must be kept constantly in reserve, 
we arrive at a total demand of 2,000,000 
tons, in round figures. It appears, of 
course, that this would leave us with a 
margin of about 200,000 tons of rubber 
at the end of 1943, when our synthetic 
production should be turning out sub¬ 
stantial quantities. 

Three factors, however, do not appear 
in these figures and must be given full 
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weight. The flxst and most important 
of these l8 that there must be some allow* 
ance of a margin of safety for military 
reaulrements. Recent news of the war is 
hardly encouraging to those of us who 
have hoped for a speedy victory and I 
need not emphasise the tragedy that 
would overtake us all if we came to the 
place where we had insufficient rubber 
to supply our fighting forces. The second 
factor which must be remembered in 
considering these figures is that they are 
based, as have been the figures of most 
people who have Indicated a belief that 
there was no real rubber problem, upon 
an estimated civilian consumption only 
one-quarter as big as normal. And the 
third factor, and one overlooked by a 
great many people, but most important, 
is that the figures on total supply given 
above include a full use of all the re¬ 
claimed rubber and it is not possible to 
calculate realistically that this reclaimed 
rubber can be used for some of the most 
necessary needs that we shall have. 6o 
that we must finally conclude that on the 
basis of the picture as presented up to 
this point, we would come out Just about 
even on January 1, 1944, if civilian con¬ 
sumption is cut to one-quarter of normal 
and if reclaimed rubber is used as much 
as possible for military purposes, but not 
used for purposes for which it simply 
will not do. 

Very briefly, what are the grounds for 
hope that the situation can somehow 
improved? Obviously all such hope must 
be based on an increase in the supply, 
for the demand figures which 1 have 
given are an Irreducible minimum, al¬ 
lowing only the smallest reasonable mar¬ 
gin of safety. The possibilities of in¬ 
creased supply, which will be discussed 
in more detail later, are roughly the fol¬ 
lowing: First, an increased production of 
synthetic rubber which depends directly 
upon the possibility and safety of devot¬ 
ing an additional amount of critical ma¬ 
terial to synthetic plants and more hope¬ 
fully perhaps upon the inventive genius 
of the American people and the possi¬ 
bility that even with the critical materi¬ 
als already planned to be allocated, syn¬ 
thetic production can, under the insist¬ 
ent de^mand of the American people, be 
pushed up beyond present calculations. 
The second possibility of increased sup¬ 
ply is that we might possibly secure more 
crude rubber from the Jungles of the 
Amazon within the next year and a half 
than appears likely at present. The 
third possibility brought forward re¬ 
cently by the tire industry is that a very 
much greater use of reclaimed rubber 
might possibly be made and that re¬ 
claimed rubber might even be used for 
an inferior though practical type of tire 
without the necessity of devoting more 
than a very small amount of natural 
rubber to this purpose and without re¬ 
quiring additional allocations of critical 
material. Tires made out of reclaimed 
rubber could not be used for military 
purposes. They might, however, be em- 
plo:^ for civilian use. But it is im¬ 
portant to remember that the rubber in- 
diwtry program assumes not only that 
a very considerable proportion of re- 
datmed rubber will not be required for 
military purposes—this probably Is a 


reasonable assumption—but also that a 
considerable amount of two types of syn¬ 
thetic rubber, butyl and neoprene, as wen 
as an amount of natural rubber which 
can hardly be termed insignificant, 
can be and will be devoted to its pro¬ 
gram. The fourth possible source of in¬ 
creased supply is from rubber-producing 
shrubs and plants, which matter will be 
discussed a little later on. There would 
appear to be a fifth possibility which 
bears some relationship to the program 
of the tire industry. As of April 1942 
there was on hand approximately 352,000 
tons of scrap rubber. The Nation-wide 
scrap-rubber collection accounted for 
464,000 tons so that to figure conserva¬ 
tively we probably have at present some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of 800,000 
tons of scrap rubber. The total pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the reclaiming plants 
is 860,000 tons per year and. in the fig¬ 
ures of supply given above, it was calcu¬ 
lated that a total of 676,000 tons of re¬ 
claimed rubber would be available up to 
the end of 1943. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that if more efficient use of reclaim¬ 
ing plants could be achieved or if their 
capacity could be increased without call¬ 
ing for critical materials, which I am 
afraid is unlikely, we might then get an 
increased supply of rubber for such uses 
as reclaimed rubber can be put to. The 
trouble with these figures is, however, 
that it requires approximately 412,000 
tons of scrap to produce 350,000 tons of 
reclaimed usable rubber so that we have 
at present hardly more than enough 
scrap rubber in sight to yield the 675,000 
tons of reclaimed rubber figured upon 
above. This fifth possibility of increas¬ 
ing supply must, therefore, be ruled out 
of account. 

One other factor must not be over¬ 
looked. For in all probability we shall 
get much less rubber scrap from now on. 
We have collected all we possibly could 
collect presumably in the recent drive, 
although I earnestly hope that every 
Junk yard in the country will be com¬ 
pelled to disgorge its rubber at a reason¬ 
able price and this may yield some addi¬ 
tional amount. It is almost certainly 
true, however, that, since over 90 percent 
of all scrap rubber has come from old 
tires in the past and since everyone will 
be using their tires much longer, and they 
will contain less good rubber when they 
are finally turned in for scrap, the supply 
of scrap will not keep up to anything like 
the normal amount in the months which 
lie immediately ahead. 

WHAT AgB SSSBNTUL CXVILXAN KESPSf 

One of the points of dispute in connec¬ 
tion with the rubber problem is the 
question as to exactly what civilian uses 
for rubber are going to be considered 
essential and what are not. The auto¬ 
mobile-tire industry has included under 
the heading of essential civilian needs 
not onh^ the transportation of workers to 
armament plants and the necessary 
transportation to supply these plants 
with material and the workers with 
what they must have to keep working 
but also *'trip8 to regular business or 
work, or other business trips, transporta¬ 
tion of farm products, and so forth, trips 
to market, to the railroad and bus sta¬ 


tion, and taking children to and from 
school.” The industry also refers to 
**service of supply” as a general third 
rubber category after military needs and 
essential transportation for workers. 
Perhaps the industry has Included more 
than should be included, but certainly 
there is an irreducible minimum of civil¬ 
ian uses for rubber which cannot be cut 
down without seriously interfering with 
war production. The obvious necessity 
of getting war workers to and from the 
plants where they work requires no com¬ 
ment except to say that in certain parts 
of the country the only way they can 
possibly get there is by private automo¬ 
bile. This Is especially true in the 
southern California area. It is, however, 
equally necessary that the entire popula¬ 
tion of the country, practically all of 
which is engaged in some way or another 
in work connected with the war, be fed. 
Therefore, transportation of farm com¬ 
modities and some method of getting 
foodstuffs into the households of the 
country becomes an essential civilian 
need. Just what percentage of normal 
civilian use of rubber these civilian needs 
constitute is one of the difficult things to 
determine. Estimates range all the way 
from 66 percent by the Automobile Club 
of Southern California to the 25 percent 
figure, which, as I have pointed out, has 
been used in most of the official estimates 
of demand. In general, it can be said 
that I am afraid civilian driving is going 
to have to be reduced considerably more 
than has been done up to date if we are 
going to get through our critical period 
as regards rubber between now and the 
beginning of 1944. Along with this 
statement, however. I want to say that 
aside from purely pleasure driving and 
short trips where walking could quite as 
well be substituted, the less we have to 
cut down on civilian automobile use the 
better off we are going to be. So that 
every effort must, of course, be made, 
consistent with other parts of war pro¬ 
duction, to Increase the supply of 
rubber. 

FOX7B BASIC FACTOSS MUST CONSTANTLY BB 
BORNE IN MIND 

There are four things about this prob¬ 
lem which affect every phase of it and 
which cannot be forgotten for a single 
moment. The first of these is that the 
problem consists in a nutshell of con¬ 
serving present resources until such time 
as new sources of supply can be developed. 
Roughly speaking, as has already been 
said many times, this requires the calcu¬ 
lation of how we shall get along between 
the present time and the beginning of 
1944 when the synthetic program will be 
In full swing and when it is hoped that 
supplies from the Amazon and guayule 
will be available. The second thing, how¬ 
ever, is the factor which affects the entire 
economy of a nation at war. It is no 
mere oratory when members of the War 
Production Board emphasize over and 
over that our most crucial problem is the 
problem of making certain critical mate¬ 
rials go round to meet all the expanding 
needs we have for them. I shall not at¬ 
tempt tp pass Judgment on how serious 
some of these shortages may be. I hold 
no brief for dollar-a-ycar men. Indeed 
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I do not believe anyone should be in a 
responsible Government position today 
unless he goes off all private pay rolls and 
draws his salary exclusively from the 
Government. But I have got to take the 
word of people who know far more about 
It than I do. As an example, let us take 
the case of copper and steel. Our steel 
output has practically doubled since the 
beginning of the war and yet it is appar¬ 
ently necessary for the available supplies 
to be carefully allocated to different uses 
in order to be sure that our production 
for the war is a balanced production. We 
could expand our steel production by 
about 10,000,000 tons for every 4,000,000 
tons which we use up in the construction 
of new steel plants. ^Sach plant, however, 
would take about a year to build and the 
question is whether or not that much 
steel expansion is worth the immediate 
allocation of 4,000,000 tons of steel to 
accomplish or whether we ought to put 
the 4,000,000 tons into ships right now. 
In like manner if the really essential sup¬ 
ply of rubber can be obtained in some 
other way, it would clearly be a mistake 
to devote steel to the construction of ad¬ 
ditional rubber factories and take it away 
from ships, for example. In other words, 
the people in charge of our war produc¬ 
tion have got to figure on at least enough 
of everything and this sometimes involves 
deciding that we cannot have more than 
enough of a certain specific thing. Cer¬ 
tain military equipment such as airplanes 
we, of course, want to produce in the 
largest amounts we can possibly produce 
them for they can actually win the war. 
In order, therefore, to make this possible 
It becomes necessary to calculate closely 
on other products, as I have explained. I 
merely want to add that it would, of 
course, be a great mistake to calculate too 
closely on anything as vitally important 
to our national economy as rubber and to 
add that if a very small amount of crit¬ 
ical materials can make possible a large 
expansion of rubber production it might 
be worth doing. Even this, however, 
could hardly be Justified, I think, if its 
only purpose were not real civilian needs 
but only to make it possible for us to have 
automobiling as usual. 

In the case of copper, I have been con¬ 
tending for a long time that there should 
be subsidies for high cost copper mines 
in order to get them into production, 
and I have repeatedly been assured that 
this was being done. One of the things 
I could readily criticize at length is the 
fact that we have permitted the produc¬ 
tion of copper to be controlled by three 
huge companies. I could do the same in 
the case of steel and many other prod¬ 
ucts, but at the moment the only thing 
we can think about is the supply of cop¬ 
per we actually have and the uses to 
which it must be put. It Is agreed that 
copper Is very scarce indeed in relation 
to the need for it, particularly in view 
of the fact that almost all military ord¬ 
nance requires at least some copper and 
some of it requires a very great deal. 
This is another example of the kind of 
limitation that may have to be put upon 
the construction of rubber-producing 
plants, and an Illustration of the fact 
that it is no good saying that merely 
because we have plenty of raw materials 


that we can produce plenty of rubber. 
It Is true we have plenty of grain, and 
in my opinion it is also true that we 
should be producing much more rubber 
from that raw material than we are. 
But it makes no difference how much 
grain we have if we do not have enough 
steel plate, copper, or air compressors 
to equip both the rubber factories and 
also to build airplanes, guns, and ships. 

In general, it is my strong opinion 
that the Rubber Reserve Company, 
which is a part of the R. F. C. and under 
the general direction of Mr. Jesse Jones, 
should not attempt to determine policy 
on rubber production but only finance 
the plants which are authorized by the 
War Production Board or any other 
agency which has responsibility for the 
program itself. One of our difficulties 
has been that the Rubber Reserve Com¬ 
pany, as well as the War Production 
Board, has been apparently not only 
financing but also deciding who should 
and who should aot be allowed to pro¬ 
duce rubber. Personally, I do not think 
it should have any such power and I be¬ 
lieve, frankly, that we would be further 
ahead if such decisions had been con¬ 
centrated in one place. One of the main 
troubles with our whole program has 
been that there have been too many 
cooks working on the same batch of soup. 

The fourth thing which we must not 
forget is that only very recently has 
earnest scientific and experimental work 
in the field of synthetic rubber been un¬ 
dertaken in the United States. Develop¬ 
ments even within the last month have 
been such as in some instances to mark¬ 
edly change the entire picture. For ex¬ 
ample, about a month ago everyone was 
saying that Thiokol could not be used 
for making tires and that the process of 
its production was very, very difficult, in¬ 
deed. Today, however, the tire industry 
is even saying that it can make whole 
tires out of Thiokol, and within the last 
month such marked progress has been 
made in the methods of its production 
that Dow Chemical is now building and 
has priorities for a plant to produce 30,- 
000 tons of Thiokol per year. Another 
example of such a development is the ex¬ 
pressed belief of the automobile tire In¬ 
dustry that they can produce tires which 
will be goci for about 10,000 miles apiece 
almost entirely out of reclaimed rubber 
with only a very small amount of crude 
rubber added. Furthermore, substantial 
short cuts in the manufacture of rubber 
from alcohol derived from farm products 
have been worked out so that Time mag¬ 
azine, in its article on rubber, was able 
to say “The farm bloc figrther contends 
that butadiene from alcohol is chemi¬ 
cally a more direct process. This is true; 
several steps necessary to the petroleum 
process can be short cut.” It is utterly 
Impossible to forecast what American 
genius might be able to accomplish since 
it has at last gone to work on the prob¬ 
lem of rubber production. The most 
fruitful thing it could do, however, would 
be to develop methods of Increasing the 
production of synthetic rubber in such 
manner as to require the very zninlmum 
of critical materials. 

The remainder of this report is devoted 
entirely to the question of how we can 


Increase the supply of rubber with our 
available quantities of critical materials. 

CmXTDI RXTBBII 

It has been said that our stock pile of 
crude natural rubber on January 1,1942, 
was approximately 700,000 tons and 
should have been twice that amount. The 
Japs had not then taken over the rubber 
areas in the Far East and considerable 
shipments to the United States were on 
the way so that our general imports for 
this year are calculated somewhere in 
excess of 400,000 tons, almost all of which 
has already been imported with little 
prospect of very much more coming in in 
the Immediate futme. Ovu* consumption 
up to June was Just about keeping pace 
with the imports and our stock pile as of 
today is probably around 6Q0.000 tons and 
will go down steadily for the balance of 
this year so that by the end of 1943 it 
appears likely that, but for new supplies 
from unexpected sources, we shall have 
left not much more than the 150,000 tons 
which the Army, the Navy, and the War 
Production Board Insist must be carried 
over into 1944 as a margin of safety. An¬ 
other factor with regard to crude rubber 
which must be borne in mind is that we 
do not know for certain as yet how neces¬ 
sary it will be to mix it with various types 
of synthetic rubber in order to medee the 
synthetic usable for certain Important 
purposes. I am very reliably informed, 
however, that German equipment recent¬ 
ly captured in Libya was equipped with 
tires containing 35 percent of crude rub¬ 
ber as against 65 percent of synthetic. 
The Board of Economic Warfare is in 
general charge of the Job of trsdng to in¬ 
crease our supply of rubber from other 
countries. They have people traveling 
all over the Western Hemisphere search¬ 
ing for any possible source of rubber. For 
example, they are combing Mexico to find 
out whether there are any existing stands 
of guayule which could be tapped now. 
We are actually getting about 10,000 tons 
a year from Mexico ai present. 

The main hope, however, seems to be 
from securing supplies from the Amazon 
Valley. The native Amazon rubber tree 
called the Hevea takes about 7 to 10 years 
to grow before it is ready to produce. 
Therefore during our critical period prior 
to the beginning of 1944, our only chance 
is to secure rubber from the wild rubber 
trees. This is a problem of labor and 
transportation. Living conditions in the 
Amazon, from what I can discover, are 
perfectly terrible, food supplies are short, 
and the rubber trees scattered. I shall 
not go into detail about exactly what is 
being done to try to overcome these ob¬ 
stacles but I am perfectly satisfied that 
the utmost efforts are being made. It is 
hoped that as much as 100,000 tons of 
crude rubber may possibly be secured 
from the Amazon during the next year 
and a half, and if this happens, it would 
mean that the supply figures given earlier 
in this report could be increased by about 
40,000 tons of crude rubber. Experiments 
are being conducted to see whether or not 
In certain areas the Hevea tree could be 
planted very thick, not allowed to ma¬ 
ture but cut down when it is very young 
and crushed. Should this prove practi¬ 
cable there is the bare possibility that 
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it miiTht yield some additional supplies 
of crude ndiber. As has been stated, 
Xiiberia produces about 18,000 tons of 
crude rubber a year but this amount is 
figured in the amount of supply figures 
laevloualy given. 

We now come to the Question of how 
much hope we can place upon other rub¬ 
ber-producing plants which can be grown 
domestically or in nearby countries. 
Much has been made of the fact that 
Russia has been producing rubber domes¬ 
tically for some time. This is true but 
her annual production amounts only to 
about 85,000 tons per year which will 
be seen to be very small indeed com¬ 
pared to the figures we have been deal¬ 
ing with, and makes her dependent upon 
outside sources, notably the United 
States. We should be careful about con¬ 
cluding that Russia’s progress in this 
field could be an answer to our own 
problem. The crude rubber which Rus¬ 
sia uses in her rubber manufacturing 
comes primarily from two sources: First, 
from the Hevea trees of Ceylon where 
she gets 2,000 tons per year and, second, 
from the famous Russian dandelion plant 
called kok-sagyz, from which she also 
obtains about 2,000 tons annually. How 
important this could be to us it is not 
possible as 3 ^t to tell, but the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture can certainly be said 
to be tndng its best to find out, and there 
are literally tons of kok-sagyz seed now 
on the way to the United States lor wide¬ 
spread planting which will be imdertaken 
as soon as possible. This source, how¬ 
ever, can hardly be expected to yield very 
important results prior to the end of 1943, 
and even after the many years of Rus¬ 
sian work with this plant it can readily 
be seen that her total output is small 
compared to our needs. 

Everyone that 1 have talked to agrees 
that the most promising and most im¬ 
portant sources of domestic cnuie rubber 
production is guayule. Ouayule enthus¬ 
iasts are predicting that in the year 1943 
we may get as much as 50,000 tons of 
crude rubber from guayule. Frankly, it 
seems to me that this is optimistic, and 
that the people who know most about 
the matter are probably correct when 
they say that to secure any really sub¬ 
stantial supidy from guayule the plant 
should be allowed to grow for at least 
4 years. It is, however, impossible to 
tell what developments may take place 
with regard to guasmle and it is possible 
that in case of necessity it could be har¬ 
vested after 2 years although the yield 
would be markedly reduced. The im¬ 
mediate probl^ is to secure a supply 
of seed and this is being done in the 
vicinity of Salinas, Calif., under legisla¬ 
tion recently enacted by Congress, agita¬ 
tion for which was started by manbers 
of the California delegation a very long 
time ago. Had we had our way, guayule 
might today be a major factor not only 
in solving our rubber problem but in 
actually winning the war. 

There are other plants, too, which must 
not be left out of account. A good deal 
has been said about our domestic dande¬ 
lion and goldenrod. Experiments are 
now being conducted with regard to them 
but I have not yet found competent opin¬ 
ion which believed there was enoi^h 


rubber content in these plants to make 
them at all practical There is another 
plant called cryptostegla. The quality 
of rubber derived from this plant is ap¬ 
parently very good. It will grow in Flor¬ 
ida, certain portimis of California, and 
in Arizona and New Mexico. Plants 
4 and 6 years old contain quite a large 
amount of rubber, but whether a method 
can be developed for extracting the rub¬ 
ber from the younger plants is the pres¬ 
ent major problem. In my personal 
judgment, not as much work has as yet 
been done on this as should be, but I am 
informed that very thorough research 
work is presently going on and that there 
is a real possibility of important develop¬ 
ments with regard to this plant. 

As I have said, no one seems to be ab¬ 
solutely certain as yet whether or not we 
shall have synthetic rubber which will 
not require that certain amounts of 
crude or natural rubber must be mixed 
with it. The best information I have 
been able to get on this subject is that 
it is probably true that so far as tires 
for passenger cars are concerned, and 
so far as any tjnpe of rubber goods where 
they are not subject to abrasion is con¬ 
cerned, the synthetic rubber alone is ade¬ 
quate. For truck tires, however, there is 
apparently no synthetic rubber yet de¬ 
veloped which will not require in the 
neighborhood of a 30-percent addition of 
natural rubber in order to make the tires 
useful. There are, however, develop¬ 
ments going on in this field all the time. 

tnSK or SBCLAIIOED aUBBlB AND TKB PtOORAK 
or TKZ TOIB INP UCTET 

Considerable publicity has recently 
been given to a proposal advanced by the 
automobile tire industry. Some of this 
publicity has carried headlines like the 
following: ^'Rubber Shortage Myth, Man¬ 
ufacturers Insist.’’ Other newspaper 
stories about the same proposition ex¬ 
actly have started off with the following 
words: 

The rubber industry agrees with War Pro¬ 
duction Chief Donald Nelson, as to the ur¬ 
gency of the rubber problem and is work¬ 
ing on a plan which it tiopes may aid in 
keeping essential war materials and war 
workers on the hlghwairs. President A. L. 
VUea of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion stated. 

The program of the Ure manufactur¬ 
ing industry is first of all based upon 
three requirements: First, that no one 
drive faster than 40 miles per hour; sec¬ 
ond, that passenger car mileage be re¬ 
duced by 40 percent; third, that tires now 
on cars be given prop^ care. In other 
words, the program of the tire Industry 
is not one to assure everybody in the 
country that they can continue to drive 
their cars as they did before the war. All 
In all, it probably calls for about a 50 per¬ 
cent saving in the consumption of rubber 
by privately owned passenger cars. Then 
the industry proceeds to point out two 
things that seem to me rattier Important. 
One is that there ure a lot of uses for 
larivate automobiles which are really very 
essential to the proper functioning of our 
economy which, in turn, is necessary to 
the war effort itself. In the second place, 
contrary to what some Government of¬ 
ficials have been saying, the tire industry 


inMsts that instead of preventing people 
from getting their tires recapped they 
ttiould actually be required to do so since 
otherwise an actual waste of rubber may 
take place through overuse of the tires 
so that they will be no good as scrap when 
they are finally discarded. 

The program of the tire industry rests 
squarely upon two or three assumptions. 
The first and most Important of which 
Is that reclaimed rubber can be used for 
the manufacture of tires with the addi¬ 
tion of only a very tiny amount of crude 
rubber, the exact figures being 17.18 
pounds of reclaimed rubber to 2.23 pounds 
of crude. It is claimed that such tires 
will be good for about 10,000 mile^ as 
compared to the approximately 40,000 
miles normally expected from first-grade 
tires manufactured before the war. The 
tire Industry ought to know what it is 
talking about, but the fact remains that 
the practicability of these tires made out 
of reclaimed rubber has never yet been 
fully tested. Since, however, the indus¬ 
try asks only for a total of 97,000 tons 
of reclaimed rubber in the next 2-year 
period, and since as has heretofore been 
stated, the total production expected of 
reclaimed rubber will be about 675,000 
tons, and since in the third place, re¬ 
claimed rubber cannot be used for some 
of the more Important military uses, the 
proposal of the industry would seem to 
be reasonable on this score. Of course, 
the most difficult assumption made by 
the tire industry is that 3,332 tons of 
crude rubber could be assigned for the 
purposes it has in mind. It remains to 
be seen whether the War Production 
Board will do this, but if the Industry can 
demonstrate that the rest of its plan is 
really practicable this would hardly seem 
to be too large an amount to devote to 
.the purpose of keeping necessary auto¬ 
mobile driving going. There are other 
assumptions, however, which the industry 
makes which may be more difficult to 
realize. The present i)rogram of syn¬ 
thetic production to which we will come 
shortly calls for a total output of butyl 
rubber slightly In excess of 21,000 tons 
by the end of 1943 and for the produc¬ 
tion of thlokol In the amount of some 
27,000 tons before the end of 1943. The 
thlokol figures, as I am informed, have 
within the last month been revised up¬ 
ward because of new developments. 
However, the program of the rubber in¬ 
dustry would call for 33,000 tons of thlo¬ 
kol and 32.000 tons of butyl which it can 
be seen Is In excess of the total proposed 
production of these two types of synthetic 
rubber, according to Mr. Donald Nelson’s 
figures given to the Gillette committee. 
Since each type of synthetic rubber has 
particular uses and is especially good for 
certain purposes both military and ci¬ 
vilian, it is hardly to be expected that 
the War Production Board would agree 
to assign the entire output of either 
thlokol or butyl to the tire manufacturers 
and certain it Is that they could not pos¬ 
sibly assign an amount in excess of the 
total output. No man can say, however, 
that the tire people may not develop new 
improved methods of producing butyl 
rubber and, as I have said, the projected 
use of thlokol has already been increased 
so that wc may conclude this discussion 
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by saying that while there are very real 
problems and uncertainties connected 
with it, it may well be that the proposal 
of the tire industry will constitute a very 
real contribution to the solution of this 
problem. 

THE PRESENT PROGRAM OF SYNTHETIC 
PRODUCTION 

The main reliance of the United States 
as well as the United Nations for a solu¬ 
tion of the rubber problem is upon the 
development of synthetic rubber. After 
an inexcusable delay of some 6 months, 
during which time comparatively little 
was accomplished, a program has finally 
been decided upon and is definitely under 
way. There are criticisms to be made 
of this program, one of which, in my 
judgment, is that too much attention has 
been paid to the petroleum people and 
not enough to the farm alcohol people. 
But since the all important matter is to 
get synthetic rubber as quickly as pos¬ 
sible and in as large quantities as pos¬ 
sible, one of the obvious things to do is 
for everyone to insist upon the most 
rapid possible progress of the program 
decided upon by the War Production 
Board. We can and should try to do 
other things in addition but it would be 
fatal to try to get this program changed 
again for one of the great difficulties has 
been that it has already been altered so 
many times. Roughly speaking, this 
program is for the production of 800,000 
tons of synthetic rubber per year, the 
full capacity to be achieved by January 1, 
1944. Of this 800,000-ton capacity, 700.- 
000 tons will be of buna-s rubber, which 
is generally regarded by experts as even 
better than natural rubber for the more 
important uses such as tires. Of this 
700,000 tons, 480,000 tons are to be pro¬ 
duced from petroleum base, 20,000 tons 
from benzol, and 200,000 tons from al¬ 
cohol. The other 100,000 tons are to be 
60,000 tons of butyl and 40,000 tons of 
neoprene. These are specialty rubbers, 
neoprene, for example, being especially 
important in bullet-proof airplane gaso¬ 
line tank production. Buna-s is manu¬ 
factured from a combination of styrene 
and butadiene in the approximate pro¬ 
portions of 1 part styrene and 3 parts 
butadiene. Apparently there is no great 
problem about securing the styrene 
which will be necessary. It is the buta¬ 
diene that constitutes the problem. The 
final product, of course, which comes 
about as a result of this bringing to¬ 
gether of the styrene and butadiene is 
manufactured into tires or other rubber 
goods just like natural rubber would be. 
In order to achieve this production, the 
present program calls for four new plants 
to make butadiene from alcohol and it 
appears likely that these will be the first 
ones to get into production. It also calls 
for 11 plants to produce butadiene from 
petroleum and one plant to produce it 
from benzol. Then it calls for 9 styrene 
plants and 16 final-process rubber plants. 
These plants are all in various stages of 
development and two of them are al¬ 
ready in production turning out finished 
synthetic rubber. 

In addition to this program Congress 
has recently passed special legislation 
setting up an Independent agency to 


manufacture synthetic rubber from farm 
and forest products using an alcohol 
base. 1 voted for this bill and on the 
whole, I believe Congress was Justified 
in taking this action because there has 
been enough evidence brought out to 
vindicate the claim that considerably 
greater consideration has been given to 
manufacturing rubber from petroleum 
than has been given to manufacturing 
it from alcohol. And there is also a con¬ 
siderable body of evidence to indicate that 
it can be secured more quickly from alco¬ 
hol than it can from petroleum, although 
the cost probably will be higher. Fur¬ 
thermore, we have the huge liquor in¬ 
dustry of the country, every bit of which 
can and should be converted to produce 
alcohol, not alone for synthetic rubber, 
but also for explosives and other necessary 
purposes. I am informed that this proc¬ 
ess of conversion has already taken place 
to a very great extent. Comparative 
figures on the cost of producing buta¬ 
diene from alcohol and from petroleum 
are not convincing to me up to date. It, 
however, appears to be true that it will 
cost somewhat less to build the factories 
to make butadiene from alcohol than it 
will to build those to make it from petro¬ 
leum, but it will cost more to do the ac¬ 
tual manufacturing work in the case of 
alcohol than in the case of petroleum. 
Of course, another factor that must be 
considered is the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment already possesses a huge surplus 
of certain types of grain to use as raw 
materials. The truth is that no one 
knows just what the cost eventually will 
be. 

We do know, however, that if we could 
develop a synthetic-rubber industry 
which would be practical from a cost 
standpoint and v/ould use farm products 
as a base we might thereby develop a 
long-range solution of one of our most 
pressing problems. At the moment, how¬ 
ever, the important thing is not the raw 
material out of which butadiene can be 
made, but, rather, the amount of critical 
materials, notably steel, copper, and com¬ 
pressor units, which are required by the 
plants which will make butadiene. Here 
again there is conflicting testimony as to 
whether the plants using alcohol will re¬ 
quire more or less of these three critical 
materials than will the plants using 
petroleum. The estimates, however, on 
the use of critical materials are all based 
upon the assumption that the petroleum 
process of producing butadiene will begin 
with a byproduct of high octane gas pro¬ 
duction rather than with the raw petro¬ 
leum itself. This byproduct is named 
butylene, and it is claimed by the petro¬ 
leum industry that the extraction of 
butylene from high octane gasoline will 
not hurt the airplane gasoline. We hope 
they are right about this, and they prob¬ 
ably are. But if the petroleum process is 
to begin with the raw petroleum and go 
through all of the processes necessary to 
produce butylene, then there is no ques¬ 
tion but that the alcohol process is quick¬ 
er and requires less critical material. 
Therefore, once again I believe that Con¬ 
gress was justified in passing the Gillette 
bill, although I believe also that a mistake 
was made in giving the new alcohol rub¬ 
ber agency the absolute power to requisi¬ 


tion critical materials without limitation, 
and I am sincerely afraid this provision 
in the bill will cause a veto. One of the 
reasons for the action of Congress un¬ 
questionably was the fact that it is felt 
by many Members that representatives 
of the large oil companies have so far 
had too much to say about the decisions 
that have been made. It still remains to 
be seen, however, what success will be had 
in working out the problem of securing 
sufficient of the critical materials to de¬ 
vote to additional capacity to produce 
synthetic rubber from alcohol without 
crippling other parts of our production 
program, and while we must provide suffi¬ 
cient rubber to meet not only military 
but really necessary civilian needs we 
must not use up critical materials in pro¬ 
ducing more rubber than we really need 
if in so doing we would be making it 
impossible for us to have, for example, 
enough steel for ships, or enough copper 
for shells and ordnance. 

Another fact about the battle between 
alcohol and petroleum is that the Union 
Carbon & Carbide Corporation has for a 
long time actually been making synthetic 
rubber by an alcohol process. This com¬ 
pany will make about 80,000 tons of the 
total production planned from alcohol by 
the War Production Board. There are 
many things which could be said in this 
report about specific companies and other 
specific matters which have been widely 
discussed in the press. I have tried, how¬ 
ever, to keep the thing on the most prac¬ 
tical basis I knew how and not to deal 
in controversies of this sort, 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion. I will simply set down 
some of the more important facts that 
have been discussed. 

First. The main problem with regard 
to rubber will come between now and the 
beginning of 1944. 

Second We dare not use up our supply 
of crude rubber because it is altogether 
possible that no satisfactory substitute 
can be found for it for certain puiToses. 

Third. It is unquestionably necessary 
that our civilian use of rubber be cur¬ 
tailed by at least 60 percent below normal 
and maybe more if we are to get safely 
through this critical period. 

Fourth. Very rapid developments are 
taking place In the field of synthetic 
rubber production and It is impossible 
for anyone to predict at this time what 
new discoveries may be made which will 
be beneficial and which problems might 
arise that might be detrimental. 

Fifth. The extent of our military re¬ 
quirements and those of our allies are a 
matter that only the future can decide 
but whatever else we do we must be cer¬ 
tain to fill those requirements. 

Sixth. Certain civilian needs for rub¬ 
ber are just about as Important as mili¬ 
tary needs, because unless they are met 
we could not, for example, build the air¬ 
planes and ships which the military 
requires. 

Seventh. The main problem In syn¬ 
thetic rubber production Is the problem 
of getting enough critical materials to 
build the plants without taking them 
away from other uses which are abso¬ 
lutely vital. 
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Eighth. A definite program has been 
undertaken, plants are being con¬ 
structed, two of them already in produc¬ 
tion, and it is important that this 
program go forward as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble. 

Ninth, Congress has added to this 
program special provision for a new 
agency to supplement it for manufac¬ 
turing synthetic rubber from farm and 
forest products, but the extent to which 
this can contribute to supplying our rub¬ 
ber needs depends again upon whether 
cr not critical xraterlals can be obtained 
for the i>lants. It also depends on 
whether or not the President signs the 
bill. 

Tenth. There are enough reasons in 
favor of alcohol as a'base for making 
butadiene so that any additional plants 
over and above the production now 
planned for ought to be alcohol plants. 

The situation is a critical and difficult 
one, but American patriotism and Ameri¬ 
can ingenuity have never yet faileu to 
meet a crisis. They will not fail this 
time. Much could be said in criticism of 
the way this whole rubber question has 
been handled, and, in my judgment, it is 
fortimate that critical analysis of it has 
been underti^ken by such people as Radio 
Commentator Fulton Lewis, the Gillette 
committee in the Senate, certain Mem¬ 
bers of the House, as well as the people 
generally. However, our main job is to 
win the war. We must get the rubber we 
will need as quickly as we can. And it Is 
important to remember that nothing 
will be gained from this standpoint un¬ 
less we utilize every available resource. 
What is past is past: we cannot retrace 
our steps. We must go forward from this 
point and hope earnestly for the best 
possible results, not only from congres¬ 
sional action recently taken but even 
more fundamentally from the program 
already developed and under way by the 
War Production Board. 

Once again I want to emphasize that 
I have reported here as accurately as I 
know how a composite picture of the 
more important things I have learned 
about this matter. 1 want to make it 
very, very plain I am not pretending to 
be an expert. 


Shipbuilding Activities in Portland, 
Oreg.—^Kaiser Proposal to Bnild an 
Armada of Huge Cargo Air Boats of 
Major Importance in War Efort 

EXTENSION OF HEBdARKS ' 

09 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or ORBOON 

m THB House OP BBPBESXNTATXVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
20 1 called attention to the remarkable 
record which has been established by the 
Blaiser Shipyards in Portland in the fight 
we are wa^ng to bring victory to our 


cause. I called the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that 
the Henry J. Blaiser Shipbuilding Co. in 
this district had been given an award of 
merit for their outstanding accomplish¬ 
ments in ship construction. Mr. Kaiser, 
the master mind at the head of these 
great operations, made a memorable 
speech in Portland on July 10, in which 
he proposed turning nine United States 
shipyards into vast aircraft production 
factories for the building of an immense 
fleet of cargo-carrying planes similar to 
the 70-ton Mars which was constructed 
by the Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore 
and which recently made its trial trip. 
We are making great strides in ship pro¬ 
duction and our accomplishments in that 
respect will go down in history as an 
outstanding feat in the prosecution of 
the war. Notwithstanding this, how¬ 
ever. our ships are being sunk by enemy 
submarines faster than we are produc¬ 
ing them. We have lost to date approx¬ 
imately 400 ships, as reported in the pub¬ 
lic press, since the attack at Pearl Har¬ 
bor. It is apparent that heroic methods 
must be adopted to obviate this great 
loss and to keep our supply lines open 
so that the tools of war which we are so 
successfully manufacturing as well as the 
supplies and material necessary to main¬ 
tain our fighting forces on the seven seas 
and on our far-flung battle fronts may 
be maintained. 

This proposal of Mr. Kaiser is one that 
should command the attention of the 
Congress and of those in charge of the 
prosecution of our war program. Mr. 
Kaiser declared, as reported in the press: 

1. That imbmarines are threatening to sink 
our ships faster than they are built. 

2. That not enough steel Is available to 
keep all existing shipyards operating at ca¬ 
pacity. 

3. That It would be a simple matter to 
change a number of yards over for Imme¬ 
diate construction using aluminum, magne¬ 
sium, and light metals. 

4. That 9 yards, at capacity, each could 
produce 40 planes a month, or 5.000 planes 
in little more than a year. 

6. That such an armada could transport 
500,000 troops overseas in 1 day and bring 
up 70,000 tons of B\4>plles the next day. 
quickly ending the war. 

6. That aerial cargo ahlps would fit directly 
into the post-war situation, assuring pros¬ 
perity with peace. 

In my remarks of July 20, to which I 
referred, I set forth at some length the 
text of Mr. KAiser’s proposal. The broad 
experience of this master builder and the 
remarkable achievements he has per¬ 
formed not'Only in the ccmstruction of 
ships, but In the building of many huge 
engineering structures throughout the 
United States makes his proposal doubly 
Iznportant. 

As a part of these remarks, I include an 
article appearing in The Log of June 1942, 
which gives a factual study at the build¬ 
ing operations now being carried on in 
Portland, Oreg., in my district, and par¬ 
ticularly the accompUshmentB of the 
Kaiser companies, which is concrete evi- 
daice of the fact that Henry J. Kaiser 
and his associates have demonstrated 
that they are able to carry out with great 
efficiency and dispatch any engagements 


or proposals they make. The article is as 
follows: 

&.IPBUILDIMO AenVITT IN PORTLAND. ORRO.— 
Until Recsently a Peacbvxjl Industriai 
OXNTER, Thir Northwest City Now Hum- 
MiNO With Shipyard Work and Is Break- 
ins CONETRUenON RECORDS 
From a peacetime Industrial and Jobbing 
center the Portland, Oreg.. trade area has 
lunged into a vast wartime shipbuilding ef- 
lort, and vibrations firom the singing buzz 
of welding tools, the whir of machines, and 
the hum of edging tools on the quiet flowing 
WiUamette River are already being felt In 
Tokyo and Berlin. 

Ships have been built in the Portland dis¬ 
trict for more than a century. Barly records 
indicate the first ship, a little 50-foot *Tore*n 
after,** was launched on Hay 19,1841. Build¬ 
ing of river boats, tugs, barges, and offshore 
vessels continued through the years. The 
shipbuilding industry grew hand in hand 
with the normal, progressive development of 
the community. 

World War I came along. In 15 shipyards 
centering about Portland. 72 vessels were 
built in the 2 years of that hectic shipbuild¬ 
ing era. After the war a demand for ship 
repairs, river boats, craft for the Coast Guard, 
and Army engineers and private owners con¬ 
tinued to some extent. 

A number of plants, however, were con¬ 
verted to make machines for industry; and 
aites which had been used for building 
wooden ships were changed into yards buUd- 
Ing steel hulls. In 1940, when America 
started to wake up to the fact that a war of 
transportation—a war of ships—faced the 
Nation, the Portland area had a nucleus of 
skilled shipyard management and workers to 
meet the emergency. 

As the critical months came along, the 
old established yards received contracts for 
Navy work, and one newly incorporated yard 
obtained a contract to build Liberty ships. 
Yard expansion followed. Today new ways, 
new ship-repair facilities, and drydocks are 
being added at the established yards, a sec¬ 
ond now yard has laid its first keels, and a 
third yard is on its way to put high-powered 
steel tankers into the water. 

OREGON SHIPBUILDING COMPANY BREAKS RECORDS 
On a Bite that was waste land in January 
1941, workers at the Oregon Shipbuilding Cor¬ 
poration's plant launched 3 hulls, delivered 
3 ships, and put down the keels for 8 more 
vessels on National Maritime Day. May 22. 
The launchings were the thirty-seventh, thir¬ 
ty-eighth, and thirty-ninth bulls launched 
at the yard in the brief span of less than 8 
months between Bopteml^ 27. 1941. when 
the first ship was launched, and May 22, 1942. 
This is an average of a launching every 6 
days since the first launching, but more im¬ 
pressive is the record from April 1 to May 22, 
when 15 ships slipped down the ways in the 
intervening 62 days. Other launchings will 
have been made by the time this appears in 
print. 

Launchings mean progress but the gap in 
the bridge of ships is filled when deliveries are 
made. Here the Oregon yard has added some 
mighty spans to the bridge. The record 
stands at 33 ships delivered on National Mari¬ 
time Day. beginning with the delivery of the 
first one, the Star of Oregon, on December 31. 
1941. 

The yard has many other firsts In the record. 
Thirteen ships were launched in May. The 
6. 6. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, was launched in 
the record-breaking time of 86 days from 
keel laying, and delivered 10 days later, Jime 
1, a new record of 46 days from keel laying 
to delivery. 

Management and workers* efforts have been 
recognized In many ways, not the least of 
which was when the Navy broke precedent 
and made this yard the first Maritime Com¬ 
mission plant to receive the Navy E award. 
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This was followed by the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion’s first award of the M flag, the flag 
of merit, for the most outstanding accom¬ 
plishment during the first quarter of 1042 In 
the production of Liberty-type ships. The 
flag was presented to the yard on April 27 
by Commissioner Edward Macauley. The yard 
commemorated the event by delivering one 
ship, holding the trial trip of another, launch¬ 
ing a third, and laying the keel for a fourth. 

Now. what makes the Oregon yard the 
country’s top producer? Company men say 
the organizing genius of the boss—they 
mean Edgar F. Kaiser—Is the major factor. 
’Then there’s labor. Spokesmen are convinced 
northwest workers are batter than the aver¬ 
age. In large part family men, there is evi¬ 
dence of a conviction that a Pacific war 
against Japan Is their war. 

O. A. Mechlin, resident plant engineer for 
the United States Maritime Commission sup- 
lies more reasons. This yard, he says, is one of 
the few built from scratch. Here a yard was 
built to turn out Liberty ships and nothing 
else. There Is no wasted time and effort 
compromising construction methods and 
facilities. 

Kaiser’s experts have studied the EC-2 
thoroughly, piece by piece, from stem to 
stern, for production speed, Mechlin says, 
and have developed preassembly to a point 
unparalleled in other yards. 

Job training and job analysis with the 
cooperation of an active Oregon State em¬ 
ployment agency and ambitious workmen 
anxious to got ahead have also been helpful 
factors. 

KAISER’S STATEMENT TO TARO FORCES 

Significant In the yard progress is the state¬ 
ment published over the signature of Edgar 
F. Kaiser In an Issue of the Bos’n’s Whistle, 
the plant’s house organ reproduced below in 
part; 

’’Production records, as such, cannot win 
the war unless these records in the aggregate 
and in the average put us out in front of our 
enemies in delivered tonnage—tonnage In 
cargoes of weapons and equipment at the 
fighting front. • • • To accomplish this, 

we need every resource to build them quickly 
and economically. They must be built—you 
are the men to build them. 

’’Rumors are circulated from time to time 
that some companies are using the national 
emergency to promote tlielr own selfish In¬ 
terests. Such rumors cannot Justly be sus¬ 
tained against most companies. The over¬ 
whelming majority of American businessmen, 
)ust like the overwhelming majority of 
American workmen, are Intensely loyal to 
their country and are making any sacrifice 
to win the war. You are entitled to know the 
truth about this company. 

“The truth is that greater production Is 
the motive, and not profits. 

“The truth is that the Kaiser Co.. Inc., 
yards were conti'acted for and built at cost 
for the United States Government, without 
profit. 

“The truth is that any profit from ships 
alone. If maximum fees were earned, would 
be far below the 6 percent on cost suggested 
by Congress as the limit contractors should 
earn on war profits. 

“The truth Is that any and all profits on 
ships which Kaiser Co., Inc., shipyards may 
make have been assigned to the Government 
for the purpose of producing steel, a critical 
material sorely needed for the production of 
ships, planes, and tanks, 

“The truth is that these profits, if earned, 
will be used to produce steel for the west 
coast—fiteel that Is needed for peacetime 
purposes as well as war production. 

“The truth, therefore, is that the Kaiser 
Co.. Inc., yards are being built and operated 
solely for war-production purposes." 

In this yard, where they are turning out 
ships almost faster than the Maritime Com¬ 
mission name committee can sift American 


history for characters after whom to name 
the ships, the operating heads under Edgar 
F. Kaiser, the youthful executive vice presi¬ 
dent, are Albert Bauer, chief engineer and 
assistant general manager; J. O. Murray, per¬ 
sonnel manager: J. F. Reis, secretary and 
administrative manager; Todd Woodell, in¬ 
surance manager and executive assistant; Ed 
Mltchelson, superintendent of shipwrights 
and facilities; Russell Hoffman, yard super¬ 
intendent; Elmer Hann, chief consulting en¬ 
gineer; and Frank Johnson, chief safety 
engineer. 

O. A. Mechlin directs all of the Maritime 
Commission work in the Portland district. 
Among those assisting him at the Oregon 
plant are Charles H. Walls, plant engineer; 
Albert J. Fraser, principal machinery inspec¬ 
tor; and W. S. Smith, principal hull inspec¬ 
tor. T. A. Hellenthal is the United States 
Maritime Commission resident auditor. 

Man-hours to build a Liberty freighter were 
originally estimated at 613,000. Possibly the 
Oregon yard has reduced the estimate, but 
at any rate, there is plenty of work ahead 
for the 31,000 workers employed there to com¬ 
plete the remaining 140 freighters yet to be 
delivered out of the total of 173 so far or¬ 
dered from the yard. 

KAISER COMPANY, INC., VANCOUVER, WASH. 

A shipbuilder’s dream—assembly-line pro¬ 
duction—got off to a quick start on January 
15 on the north shore of the Columbia River, 
east of Vancouver. Here on a 187-acre site 
with more than a mile of shoreline on which 
to build the plant, at an estimated cost of 
$20,000,000. a crew of construction forces 
soon grew to more than 2,000. and 12 weeks 
later “keep ’em rolling’’ became a shipyard 
war cry. 

For on April 16 the first keel was laid. This 
was followed by keel plates being laid one a 
week apart until May 15 when the fourth 
hull was started. And thus is recorded the 
first chapter in the construction of an orlg- 
h.a order for 65 Liberty freighters to the 
Kaiser Co,, Inc., Vancouver, Wash. 

What about this assembly-line production? 
Maybe a miracle Is about to happen. Some 
may say It can't be done; but rising today is 
the deck house assembly building within 
whose vast walls the greatest single piece of 
prefabrication In modern shipbuilding will 
take place. Here will be built complete deck 
houses, seven at a time, weighing 200 tons 
each, 47 rooms apiece. They will be com¬ 
plete from plumbing to electric fixtures, from 
galley to showers. 

They are to be erected on an assembly line. 
Each one will be started on giant 40-ton steel 
sleds and moved forward on greased skids. 
Shaped steel will be moved from the plate 
shop to the assembly building to be fabri¬ 
cated into sections weighing up to eight tons. 
Flat cars and trailers will move the sections 
to the deck house building where sections 
will be welded together. As each specialized 
craft finishes its part, the sled will be skidded 
ahead to the next department. 

The ship, when launched In the ways near¬ 
by, will be towed into the deck house slip. 
Here two mammoth bridge cranes will lift the 
completely assembled deck house onto the 
hull. Just how to lift the enormous weight 
without wracking and twisting partitions and 
sections Is a sizable engineering feat. Each 
of the cranes Is designed for 135-ton capacity. 
Bracing will be placed between bulkheads in 
the upper deck. Load factors have been cal¬ 
culated and 16 lift points to equalize the 
load determined. All woodwork, all paint¬ 
ing. all linoleum, even the furnishings will 
be In place. The deck houses will be welded 
to the hull. It is estimated the time required 
for this welding will be one shift. Schedules 
call for a completely assembled deck house to 
emerge from the assembly building every 86 
hours. 

The yard Is bq designed that bull substruc¬ 
ture construction wUl be similarly stream¬ 


lined. At least there will be less congestion 
on the ways and at the outfitting dock, and 
in any event the superstructure assembly line 
means ships will be ready for sea quicker, and 
therein lies the success of the shipbuilder’s 
dream. 

KAISER CO. INC., SWAN ISLAND 

The birthplace of the first ship launched in 
Poftland, and more recently the municipal 
airport is fast taking shape as the Swan Is¬ 
land plant of the Kaiser Co. At this site 
building of fifty-six 623 -foot long, 68-foot 
beam, and 30-foot draft steam-driven tankers 
is planned. 

Building an assembly line that will turn out 
these high-powered, big-tonnage oil tankers 
In 8 weeks Is big business, but this Is the goal 
set. New prefabricating methods far ahead 
of the! best tanker yards In America promise 
to cut tanker construction records In half. 
First keel laying Is scheduled for July and 
first launching in October. 

COMMERCIAL IRON WORKS BUILDS FIRST ALL- 
WSLDEO BARGS 

The Commercial Iron Works Is one of the 
older yards. The company was started 25 
years ago with William T. Casey as president. 
Founded originally as a machine shop, a side 
line of ship repairing, conversion, and build¬ 
ing quickly developed. The concern has spe¬ 
cialized In welded marine construction and 
claims to have built the first all-welded 
barge in this country, and also lays claim 
to having the second largest covered ways 
In the country. 

William T. Casey died In 1934, but the com¬ 
pany Is still operated by the Casey Interests. 
Winston W. Casey Is now president and Ed¬ 
ward L. Casey vice preisdent, both being sons 
of William T. Casey. Under their manage¬ 
ment a complete machine shop and foundry 
is operated as one division, and a rapidly 
expanding shipyard as a second division. Tail- 
shafts, castings, fittings, structural steel 
shapes, and all types of machine work are 
turned out at the foundry for the shipyard 
division, and for Industry, ship repair, and 
conversion work, and for other yards. 

At the shipyard four net tenders were 
completed and turned over to the Nuvy last 
year, and work started on seven steel mine 
sweepers. Keels for the first two mine sweep¬ 
ers were laid In July 1941, the next two in 
August. Launchings started In January and 
have continued with consistent regularity 
ever since. The yard also has contracts for 
construction of sub chasers and seagoing lugs, 
conversion jobs, and was recently the only 
bidder for repairing Government dredges, 
while the building department Is busy con¬ 
structing additions to the repair and dry- 
docking facilities. 

ALBINA YARD STAGES TRIPLE LAUNCHING 

The Albina Engine & Machine Works, 
Inc., headed by George Rodgers and L. R. 
Hussa. is another of the older yards which 
has been expanded and is making demands 
on the labor and Industrial supply market. 
Builders of 165-foot steel subchasers, keel 
for the first one was laid on September 1, 
1941, and the hull launched on January 5, 
Another went into the water on January 22. 
On February 14, at the launching of the 
third one, the Navy “E” pennant—flrst one 
to be given a Portland yard—^was presented 
to the plant by Commander Charles E. Hib¬ 
bard. U. S. N. 

Not satisfied with that record management 
and workers made plans for other records and 
at 15-mlnute intervals on April 27 sent three 
of the “baby destroyers’’ Into Portland’s 
harbor. 

WILLAMETTE CO. CONTRACTS TOTAL MANY 
MILLIONS 

Organized primarily to build logging loco¬ 
motives and engines the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Co. supplied engines and fittings for the 
shipbuilding Industry In the first World War 
and a large Industrial plant was developed. 
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After the 1914-18 war the organissatlon was 
held together by orders from the paper and 
pulp, lumber, and other Industries. Fortu¬ 
nately, the concern was In a position to exe¬ 
cute orders from the United States Maritime 
Commission and Pacific coast shipbuilders'for 
ship parts—including orders running into 
millions for reciprocating steam engines— 
when the country came out of the fog and 
crashed into the stern reality that ships, 
ships, and more ships is a battle cry of the 
republic and not merely the slogan of the 
Propeller Club of the United States. 

Shipbuilding contracts followed. Including 
contracts for conversion work, and for new 
construction consisting of mine layers to the 
end that total contracts involved in the war 
efiort held by the company today aggregate 
well into many millions. 

Keel of the first mine layer was laid m 
July 12. 1941. and on May 19. 1942, the hull 
was launched. Christened as the U. S. S. 
CatskiU, the ship will cost $12,500,000 when 
completed. She is the costliest and largest 
naval vessel ever to be built In Portland. 
The progress made on th^s and other work 
at the yard was given recognition in Febru¬ 
ary when the Navy “E’* award was presented 
to President Amedee M. Smith by Commander 
Charles Hibbard, supervisor of shipbuilding 
for the Navy in Oregon, at ceremonies pre¬ 
sided over by the corporation executive vice 
present, Austin E. Flegel. 

Adjoining property was recently acquired, 
and provision is being made for additional 
outfitting, repair, and conversion docks. Al¬ 
ready employing thousands, the employment, 
the training of additional help and their 
transport are growing pains developing with 
the expansion program. 

HOUSIMO AND WORKERS' TRANSPORT ARE 
PROBLEMS 

For all these plants workers are needed, 
31,000 at Oregon Ship, 80,000 at Vancouver, 
more at Swan I.s?and, In addition to those 
at Willamette, Commercial Iron Works, and 
the Albina Co. yards. At other yards, barges, 
patrol vessels, life boats, and tugs, are under 
construction, Portland foundries and ma¬ 
chine shops are turning out engines and ship 
fittings for these and other shipyards over 
the Nation. One hundred thousand or more 
workers are engaged in the field where only 
a few thousand were employed 2 years ago. 

People dislocated by the drylng-up of 
peacetime business are filling a part of the 
demand. Relief workers, men engaged in 
Work Projects Administration and Public 
Works Administration projects, high-school 
boys and girls, barbers, automobile salesmen, 
steamship agency people, and other long-time 
residents of Portland are finding work In the 
plants allied with the shipbuilding effort. 
Restaurant and hotel workers have heard the 
cry of Improved pay at the shipyards, as 
have the clerical forces In stores and offices. 
These present no housing problem. 

But they alone are not enough. From 
Montana, from Idaho, from Chicago, from 
Georgia, from Oregon and Washington com¬ 
munities, from all over the Nation, men and 
women have come to the district. Where 
they will sloop and eat is a problem. A 
minor difficulty Is the transition of service 
workers Into shipyard workers to the point 
where some restaurants and business houses 
are experiencing difficulty in serving the 
Increased patronage. 

Bo there is a housing and boarding problem. 
This Is being circumvented to a definite ex¬ 
tent by erection of dormitory buildings in 
connection with the Swan Island and Van¬ 
couver yard construction, and housing proj¬ 
ect developments at Vancouver and elsewhere 
In the district. These projects have had to 
run the scale of priorities, and pass through 
the throes of building-material scarcities, 
condemnation proceedings, and lack of skilled 
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artisans; but in spite of these difficulties there 
are bright spots in the housing problem. 

BOATS, TRAINS, AND SUSSSS FOR SHIPYARD 
WORKERS 

Housing and feeding new and old residents, 
however, Is only half the story. Their trans¬ 
port back and forth to work entails compli¬ 
cations. Group plans have been of some as¬ 
sistance. At one yard the average number 
of workers in and out of the yard in private 
cars has increased from 1.5 to 3.5. Even so, 
public conveyances are overloaded, and traffic 
lanes are congested. 

Alleviation of this problem is being over¬ 
come in various ways. The Kaiser Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Russell Towboat 
& Moorage Co. to operate ferries from the 
Oregon side to the Vancouver yard. This 
service will use 500-passenger ferries which 
will dock on the Oregon side directly across 
the Columbia from the Vancouver yard, and 
at a point near the center of the mile-long 
front of the Vancouver yard. A parking area 
of 85 acres has been purchased on the Oregon 
side. 

The Maritime Commission has requisi¬ 
tioned two San Francisco Bay ferries. These 
will operate on the Willamette River between 
Bwan Island and Oregon shipyards and ter¬ 
minals on the east and west sides of the river 
in the central business district. With a 
capacity of 3.600 men each, it Is estimated 
men will be carried from downtown to the 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation plant In 30 
minutes. 

Arrangements are also under way for trains 
of 12 to 15 cars each to operate between 
downtown Portland and the Kaiser Co., Inc., 
Vancouver yard. 

To feed the ferry and train systems the 
Maritime Commission has approved the pur¬ 
chase of 150 busses, which will become a 
part of the Portland Traction system but will 
be used solely for shipyard workers. Thread¬ 
ing in from all sections of Portland, it is 
intended that these busses will operate in 
and out of the downtown ferry and train 
terminals. 

In a discussion before the Portland Ship¬ 
ping Club, Mayor Earl Riley announced ex¬ 
tended use of the Willamette was being 
studied in anticipation that 6 to 12 barges of 
400 capacity each could be acquired for trans¬ 
port of defense workers, as well as others, to 
and from work, and that the use of elephant 
trains, such as used at the San Francisco 
fair, is a possibility. 

Yes, verily, the Portland, Oreg., area zooms 
into a major shipbuilding effort, and truly 
it Is a story of the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker, ships, housing, busses, 
and organizing genius. 

Addreis by David E. Lilienthal Before 
Knoxville Kiwanit Club 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRiS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23), 1942 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by David E. Lilienthal, Chair¬ 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
before the Kiwanis Club of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on July 9, 1942. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In more than half a million homes, farms, 
factories, and places of business in almost a 
thousand communities of the Tennessee 
Valley, electric service today is being fur¬ 
nished as a public buslners. The generation 
of electricity In enormous quantities and its 
transmls-ilon over thousands of miles of elec¬ 
tric lines is the responsibility of a public cor¬ 
poration, the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The Job of bringing those billions of kilowatt- 
hours into the communities themselves and 
directly to the householder, the storekeeper, 
the factory operator, and the farmer Is a rr- 
sponslbUity that in this Tennessee Valley la 
carried by the municipalities, the county a';- 
Bociatlons, and the electric membership co¬ 
operatives—128 In number. Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority, a national corporation, and the 
local agencies who own and operate these 
public distribution systems, are partners in 
this huge enterprise, a partnership of mu¬ 
tual Interest and mutual dependence. 

Nowhere else In this country will you find 
an undertaking like this. In this respset, ua 
In others, the Tennessee Valley region la 
unique. It has been said tliat In this Valley 
we are conducting an experiment. In a sense 
that Is true, but If by that is meant some¬ 
thing on a small scale, of lest tube size, it 
certainly dees not apply here in the Tennes¬ 
see Valley region. For from the smallest be¬ 
ginnings in 1933, the people’s investment in 
electricity supply has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The Tennessee Valley Authority now 
has invested in power production and trans- 
mlBsion facilities a total of more than $350,- 
000,000. The municipalities and cooperatives 
distributing this power have an investment 
In excess of $100,000,000, a total of more than 
$460,000,000. Tlie value of the product of this 
system runs into largo figures Indeed. Tho 
power produced by the Tennessee River sys¬ 
tem in tho 12 months ending May 31 was sold 
for $44,000,000, and for the present fiscal year, 
the revenues will be more than $56,000,000. 
Viewed strictly as a business enterprise—and, 
of course, it is far more t.han that—the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority and iis associated 
distributors oC electricity represent a big 
business even when mca'iured alongside the 
largest business corporations of America. ,, 

Wo in this valley know that the region 
has made great strides In the development 
of its resources, its minerals and forests and 
transportation and farms. When war cam© 
the Tennessee Valley was ready, perhaps 
more qulcldy than any other region of Amer¬ 
ica, to take a large share of the additional 
burden that war Imposes on industry and 
agriculture. In the Tennessee Valley wo 
converted from business to war quickly and 
In a way that has sthTcd the intere.^.t and 
approbation of the whole country. V/hen 
the war began, tliis valley was already la 
motion toward resource development and 
Industrial expansion; the demands of the 
war changed our pace but wc were ready for 
the change. The readiness of this valley was 
based largely upon the vast resource of low- 
cost electricity from this great river, dis¬ 
tributed under our unique nationa’-local 
partnership. The key to the future of this 
region will be the 18.000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of olccti‘lclty a year that will be here 
available, 18,000,000,000 kllowatUhoui’s of 
tireless, flexible energy, the second largest 
output of electricity In the V/estern Hemi¬ 
sphere, two-thirds as much electricity hero 
in this one valley os all the utilities in the 
Nation produced when World War No. 1 
began. 

About 4 years ago the city of Knoxville 
took over the electric distribution system In 
this city. You were the flrnt large com¬ 
munity in the Tennessee Valley to take this 
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fitep. A year later. In August of 1939. In the 
First National Bank in New York City, 37 
Tennessee cities and cooperatives, with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, handed over 
checks In a total of almost $80,000,000 and be¬ 
came the owners of electric systems serving 
tens of thousands of Tennesseeans. In west 
Tennessee. In northern Alabama and BAls- 
Blssippl. in Georgia, In North Carolina, and 
only a few weeks ago In a large segment of 
Kentucky, this same process has taken place. 

The "T. V. A. Idea’* of power distribution 
rests squarely upon the principle of local 
ownership and local distribution of power. 
If local communities do a good job. If their 
management is efficient, then the entire 
enterprise succeeds. If local distribution be¬ 
comes lax and careless, and especially if it 
becomes politically managed rather than 
managed, as it Is now, by business principles, 
then the whole Tennessee Valley Authority 
project is threatened with failure. Thus 
far no one, I believe, would deny that the 
distribution of electricity by the local com¬ 
munities and cooperatives In the Tennessee 
Valley has on the whole been highly satis¬ 
factory. 

Take the record here in the city of Knox¬ 
ville during these 4 years of operation as an 
example. Here is a financial success story 
for which It would be hard to find a parallel 
anywhere In public or private business. You 
have Increased your revenues almost 80 per¬ 
cent from November 1938 to May 1942. Knox¬ 
ville citizens have Increased their total use of 
power by 70 percent and the number of users 
of electricity has increased 27 percent. For 
the year ending May 31, 1942, the people of 
this community derived a net operating in¬ 
come of $875,000. after deducting depreciation 
and taxes both In generous amounts. You 
earned a net return on your Investment of 
over 13 percent. Since 4% percent to 5 per¬ 
cent Is today a liberal rate of return, it Is 
accurate to say that the property that you 
bought 4 years ago for five and one-half mil¬ 
lion dollars today has a value, on an earnings 
basis, of from 13 to 10 million dollars. The 
doleful predictions we read some years ago 
sound rather amusing today as we review 
your remarkable achievement. 

Nor Is the war responsible for this accom¬ 
plishment. Your record was notable from 
the very beginning. You have already retired 
bonds in the sum of $441,000, and have a total 
earned surplus of $1,600,000. which is more 
than a fourth of your original investment. 
Rates have been drastically reduced, and the 
householder in Knoxville, who in 1983 was 
paying $5.60 for 100 kilowatt-hours, is now 
and has been paying $2.50 to the Knoxville 
city system—^I ms than half. 

By every measure of financial soundness, 
the Knoxville Electric Power Board is a 
trlple-A institution. It is not only one of 
your largest institutions, it is one of the 
most successful financial enterprises to be 
found anywhere. 

• Knoxville is by no means a lone example; 
it is the rule rather than the exception. 
The city of Chattanooga, Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s largest municipal customer for 
power, had over a million dollars net operat¬ 
ing Income In the past 12 months, and in¬ 
creased its sales by 40 percent in 2% years of 
operation. The financial story of Nashville 
after 30 months of operation is another case 
of brilliant managerial success. Nor is the 
story confined to the largest cities by any 
means. The figures for the scores of dls- 
tnbutors taken as a group tell a similar 
story of continued expansion and sound and 
prosperous financial conditions. The smaller 
cities and towns have made remarkable rec¬ 
ords. Huntsville, Ala.; Maryville, Loudon, and 
Cleveland, Tenn.^the list is long and highly 
creditable. 

Good management and soimd public policy 
alike require that an enterprise, whether 


private or public, pay its fair share of the 
cost of government. The Valley's electric dis¬ 
tribution systems and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are both doing just that. Your 
Power Board here in Knoxville in 1941 set 
aside $314,000 out of total revenues of $2,640,- 
000 for tax purposes. Payments were made 
to the city of Knoxville, to Knox County, 
and the four surrounding counties. The pay¬ 
ments were larger in each case than the 
former taxes on the property taken over from 
the private company by the city of Knox¬ 
ville. The other distributors of Tennessee 
Valley Authority power are likewise mak¬ 
ing tax payments or payments in lieu of 
taxes. This year these payments by local 
agencies will exceed $1,850,000. This sum, to¬ 
gether with the payment of $1,860,000 by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in lieu of taxes 
during the present year—a total of $3,710,- 
000—gives assurance that local and Btate 
government in the area will receive $900,000 
in excess of former property taxes paid on 
these properties by the utility companies, and 
greater than all previous utility payments. 
Including such levies as business and fran¬ 
chise taxes. 

If this trend of financial success and large 
surpluses continues, then after the war the 
people of the Tennessee Valley and the in¬ 
dustries of this region can rest assured that 
low as their power rates and charges are now, 
they will then be even lower. As a matter of 
fact, some Tennessee Valley Authority com¬ 
munity systems have already reduced their 
rates below the standard Tennessee Valley 
Authority rates. Here is a bit of irony: 
Some communities were embarrassed by 
large cash surpluses; the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has asked them not to reduce their 
rates. For to do so now would increase civil¬ 
ian use of power needed for the war. Bo 
we suggested to these prosperous friends 
that they turn part of the fat surplus back 
to their customers in the form of War Bonds, 
and this has been done. 

The future of our Valley and, indeed, of 
the whole country, depends upon the wide 
and abundant use of electrical energy—the 
substitute for human energy—available at 
the lowest possible cost. Whether we of the 
Valley will grasp this glowing opportunity 
depends upon whether we continue business 
management of our distribution systems, or 
whether we permit politics to take the place 
of business principles. 

With very few exceptions, electric distribu¬ 
tion in the cities, towns, and cooperatives in 
the Tennessee Valley, has been conducted as 
a business; it has not been under the thumb 
of local or State politics. You know there has 
been no politics in your electric system here 
ii Knoxville, for example, nor is there any 
evidence that there is likely to be. in the fore¬ 
seeable future. At the very outset a board 
of commissioners was appointed consisting 
of independent business and professional 
men of standing In the community. They 
accepted their positions of responsibility as a 
civic duty and opportunity, not as a political 
pay-off nor as a way of furthering the po¬ 
litical fortunes of any person, party, or fac¬ 
tion. They appointed as superintendent of 
operations the best manager they could find, 
a man whose qualifications were not political 
ones, but only that he knew how to manage 
one of Knoxville's principal business enter¬ 
prises. 8o far as I know you here in Knox¬ 
ville have scrupulously hewn to that line 
of operating that system as a business, and 
you are to be congratulated for your record. 

When politics walks In the door of manage¬ 
ment, business principles are kicked out the 
window. This Issue or political management 
versus business management has been before 
the people of this Valley In recent monUis. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority's pffiiey of 
keeping out of poUUcs and of keq;>liig politics 


out of the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
recently been under the most powerful and 
determined kind of attack in Washington. 
The issue was dear: Should Tennessee Valley 
Authority continue Its policy of businees man¬ 
agement or should it become fair game of 
politicians and political factloni? Upon this 
Issue turns the answer to such questions as 
these: Should contracts be awarded as a re¬ 
ward for political efforts? Should engineera 
and technicians be appointed or promoted 
because of their political friends and politi¬ 
cal services and political views? Should dams 
be located, should transmission lines be built, 
tor business and engineering reasons or for 
political reasons? 

That attack was turned back. We have 
been promised that it will be resumed, and 
I doubt not It will. But for the present it 
certainly has failed. The reason that this 
attempt wa^ defeated was simply this: The 
people of the Tennessee Valley understood 
the issue and vigorously and unmistakably 
made known their views. It is significant 
that it was the voluntary organizations of 
citizens in the chambers of commerce, civlo 
clubs, and business and professional men not 
usually participating in public matters who 
were most active in expressing themselves. 
The people of this Valley, and particularly 
this State, sent to Washington their answers 
to the question, "Should Tennessee Valley 
Authority be operated on a political basis?" 
In the form of a thunderous "No." The 
Tennessee Valley Authority directors are suf¬ 
ficiently apprised of the facts of life to know 
that this is not the last effort, as indeed It 
has not been the first, to change the very 
foundations upon which rest the work of this 
organization and with it the prospects for 
this region. But for the moment the first 
front—the front at Washington—has been 
held. 

But the people of the Valley must be on 
guard against the opening of a second front 
In the battle to make this region the spoils 
of a narrow and old-fashioned kind of politics. 
We are deeply distressed and concerned by 
Indications of an effort to Infiltrate politics 
into the municipalities and cooperatives dis¬ 
tributing Tennessee Valley Authority power. 
If this same movement that sought to put 
the Tennessee Valley Authority itself into 
politics should now ^ successful in pushing 
local distribution systems into politics, if 
it should be successful In making the distri¬ 
bution of electricity a political rather than 
a business function, then this region will 
suffer grievous injury. 

I don’t need to expand on what happens 
when political management of an electric 
distribution system pushes out business 
management. You know that then the elec¬ 
tric lineman who keeps your service reliable 
is employed not for what he knows but for 
whom he knows. Contracts for materials 
or for insurance, etc., go to the man who Is 
in political favor. Extensions of lines, im¬ 
provements of service to your factory or your 
part of the city or county depend upon how 
you voted, how much you contributed to a 
political war chest or slush fund. Bills for 
electricity are not always paid when the cus¬ 
tomer is on the inside track politically, and 
the rest of you make up the difference. And 
when election time comes around, the electric 
system that is owned by all the people and is 
one of the community’s finest assets becomes 
something that a certain kind of politician 
can trade for support. Promises are held out 
of jobe, of contracts, of favors, all to be paid 
for out of the assets of whst is the property 
of every citizen. 

The efficiency and low cost of operation 
that mark the record here In Knoxville, and 
In almost all the communities of the Tennes¬ 
see Valley to date, depend upon business 
management. Political management will 
boost those costs; that always happens. Fo^ 
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lltlcal management will inevitably lead to 
Increased rates tor electricity in the Tennes¬ 
see VaUey, PoUtlcal management wlU dls- 
oourage and perhaps reverse the trend ot 
Increased commercial development ot this 
region. Businessmen have learned to dis¬ 
trust politically managed enterprises and 
to distrust communities in which political 
and not bxislness management Is the rule in 
public service. 

Now it the people of any community in the 
Tennessee Valley prefer that electricity supply 
in their local community shoidd be on a 
political basis they certainly have the unques¬ 
tioned right to that choice. In a democracy, 
that is clearly their affair. It the people ot 
Tennessee should decide that they want the 
management ot local electric systems and co¬ 
operatives in this State to be the subject of 
politics, the people have an unquestioned right 
to elect a legislature to carry out their wishes. 
I certainly don’t believe and you don’t believe 
that at this time that Is what the people of 
these communities and this region want. 
They certainly made it clear in recent weeks 
that they do not want that kind of a Tennes¬ 
see Valley Authority. But in any event the 
people have the right to know—for that is the 
essence of a representative democracy—how 
those who seek to act as the people's elected 
repreientatlves are going to view this ques¬ 
tion as it arises In the city, county, and State 
governments. This is true without respect to 
their party or group affiliations: it has nothing 
whatever to do with whether you are a Re¬ 
publican, a Democrat, an Independent, or 
whether you favor any particular group or 
leadership in either party. 

The war is absorbing every last bit of your 
energy and attention. At a time like this 
the average citizen is preoccupied with the 
war, and therefore is less likely to pay atten¬ 
tion to things that are going on in his own 
community on the home front. But it is 
precisely because our future in the Tennessee 
Valley so largely depends upon the continu¬ 
ation of business management principles in 
nil of the hundreds of communities receiving 
Tennessee Valley Authority power as well as In 
the Tennessee Valley Authority itself that this 
critical situation merits your attention. Your 
eternal vigilance is the price of low-cost elec¬ 
tricity. 

The days through which we are passing 
are grim and trying. We have only Just 
begun to feel the strain of this war. When 
hostilities cease then a burden almost equal 
to that of the war Itself will be America’s 
to carry, lest chaos and collapse overtake 
the world. And then will come the greatest 
challenge to the ability of man In modern 
times: To build the foundations of human 
society up^m so strong an economic and 
spiritual rock that war and want may never 
haunt our children and our children's 
children. 

This task will call for soaring Imagina¬ 
tion, a spirit of human brotherhood, and 
moral idealism. But such qualities alone 
will only bring disillusion and bitterness 
to all the hopes now being expressed with 
such eloquence and sincerity. For the build¬ 
ing of peace, based on world-wide economic 
sscurlty. demands above all a skill that is 
as rare as It is essential: The art and skill 
of management, the "know-how” of getting 
things done. Without good management 
the war will not be won. Without good 
management our hopes after the war will be 
doomed. And the first place to foster and 
develop the skill of management is right at 
home, in our communities. 

Politics has its vital place, for without 
free elections there can be no democracy 
worthy of the name. But there is no place 
for politics in the management of public 
enterprises. The two must be kept separate 
and apart if our democracy is to survive the 
tests of modern times. 


Freedom of the Air 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 12 
years, there has been held annually at 
Interlochen, Mich., a music camp at¬ 
tended by high-school students from all 
over the country. The camp has become 
justly famous as a music center. 

Recently, James C. PetrUlo, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
forced the banning from the air of the 
broadcasts of the camp’s symphony or¬ 
chestra programs. 

To make such acts unlawful and to 
take away from self-appointed leaders 
the powers which they have arrogated to 
themselves, I have today introduced the 
following blU H. R. 7441: 

A bill to restore one of the four freedoms—the 
freedom of expression 

Be it enacted, etc,, That it shall be unlaw¬ 
ful for any person, firm, corporation, associa¬ 
tion. or group to, directly or Indirectly, inten¬ 
tionally or willfully interfere In any way with 
the lawful production, transmission, trans¬ 
portation, dissemination, or movement of any 
music, musical program, or radio broadcast 
thereof from any point within the continen¬ 
tal United States or any of its Terri ter ies or 
possessions or land under its control or Juris¬ 
diction to any point lying beyond the State 
or territorial line of the State, Territory, or 
possession where such music or musical pro¬ 
gram. entertainment, or broadcast originates, 
is offered for transmission or transportation, 
dissemination, or movement, either over the 
air, the land, or the sea. 

Sicc. 2. For any violation of this act the 
person, firm, corporation, association, or 
group 80 offending shall be subject to impris¬ 
onment in any penal institution under the 
control of the United States or any of the 
States, for a period of not less than 6 months 
nor more than 5 years and the imposition of 
a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$6,000, or both such Imprisonment and fine. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating any provision 
of this act may be prosecuted In any State 
court of record or any Federal district court, 
and Jurisdiction to receive complaints, pro¬ 
ceed to final hearing, judgment, and imposi¬ 
tion of penalty is hereby conferred upon all 
State and Territorial courts of record, and 
Federal courts; and, If prosecution is com¬ 
menced in any State court, the same shall be 
prosecuted to conclusion therein, notwith¬ 
standing the provision of any other Federal 
or State law: Provided, however, That from 
any final Judgment rendered in any State 
court an appeal shall lie to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals normally having 
Jurisdiction over the territory in which the 
complaint originated, and an appeal from the 
Judgment rendered by said circuit court of 
appeals may be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the customary manner. 

Sec. 4. In all prosecutions under this act 
the procedure end the rules of evidence here¬ 
tofore practiced by the courts of the several 
States and Territories and in circuit courts 
of appeals shall be followed, insofar as they 
may be applicable, and all other methods of 
procedure In conflict therewith shall not ap¬ 
ply to prosecutions instituted under this act. 
except as the application of same may be 
found necessary to secure Justice. 


The Fumer’t Case 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

I HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an article by Hon. Smith W. 
Brookhart, of Iowa, on the farm problem. 
It Is a conclusive exposition of the dis¬ 
crimination practiced against the man 
who is contributing more eflQciently to 
war production than any other man In 
the Nation. 

The article Is carried in the Washing¬ 
ton News, as follows: 

THE FARMER'S CASE 

What is an honest parity? Would a per 
capita net income to the farm population 
equal to the per capita net Income of the 
entire nonfarm population, with all of the 
unemployed averaged in against the fEirmers, 
be a fair parity? 

It might not, but for the sake of this argu¬ 
ment I will admit that it is fair enough. 

Does the parity of the law give the farm 
population a per capita net Income equal to 
the per capita net Income of the nonfarm 
population? No; the law says that 28 percent 
cf the per capita net Income of the nonfarm 
population is parity for farmers. 

Did you ever see that statement In any 
press release from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture? No; and nobody else ever did. 

Did any wise all-knowing columnist ever 
dig It out on their own account and tell you 
about it? No; Instead they universally de¬ 
nounced the farmers as a pressure gix>up for 
even wanting lo percent more than this 
bogus parity when In fact, under absolute 
parity, they would be entitled to 260 per¬ 
cent more than this so-called parity of the 
law. 

Have you ever heard any of these omnipo¬ 
tent broadcasters explain the outrageous dis¬ 
crimination of the parity law against the 
farmers? No; because they cannot even see 
the greatest discrimination ever written Into 
the law since the abolition of slavery. 

But I do not so much blame the columnists 
and broadcasters, because they certainly have 
been deceived by the Juggled charts and sta¬ 
tistics of the Agricultural Department. They 
deceived me for a long time. They deceived 
Wendell L. Wlllkle as a candidate for Presi¬ 
dent and had him saying In his speeches that 
the farmers of the United States were 25 per¬ 
cent of the people but In 1939 they only got 
12 percent of the national Income. 

In July 1941 the Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics showed the Senate 
committee that the farmers only got 7.6 per¬ 
cent of the national Income In 1939. Thus, 
Mr. Wlllkle was deceived by over 60 percent 
as to the farm Income and against his own 
interest. Senator McNart was deceived in 
exactly the same way. I am certain that 
both of these distinguished candidates were 
absolutely honovst and believed they were 
stating the truth; but the Department had 
put out a cash-farm-income statement which 
concealed $4,260,000,000 of operating ex¬ 
penses, and that would deceive anybody, 

I do not blame the experts in the Depart¬ 
ment for this deception, but I do blame the 
secretaries whose duties it was to see that 
the condition of agriculture was correctly 
stated. This method used by the secretaries 
followed an old custom. 
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Commlaslon. More than a score of simtlar 
cohimns from workers In as many different 
Federal agencies were received. This wm 
jiidged the best. Guest columns by Federal 
officials will start tomorrow.) 

SHB^S A PAKASnS^ BUT DOESN'T LUCE IT 

I am one of the parasites. 

I draw $1,620 a year. If I didn't exist. 1.620 
American dollars could be directed into Tltal 
war channels Instead of into my salary. 160 
Americans could have $10 a year lopped off 
their income taxes, 16 of the little feUows— 
the clerks, shopkeepers, ditchdlggers and 
others of the low-income group, mi^t have 
to pay no income tax at all. It keeps a nice 
big number of noses to the grindstone mak¬ 
ing sure that I remain securely at my deskl 

Do I like being a parasite? You bet your 
life I don't I I do not feel honored or even 
lucky that I am one of the huge number of 
Government workers who spend their days 
killing time—^whose hardest task Is waiting 
in line to cash their checks on pay day. 

We are a great army, we parasites. And 
almost unanimously we don’t like it. But 
someone must like it—^for we are retained in 
our easy, effortless, and valueless positions de¬ 
spite the fact that the Nation is supposed to 
be mobilised for vmr. 

This is my apology for being a parasite. 
Resigning is useless—^my place would be im¬ 
mediately filled by another parasite. I’m try¬ 
ing to find a Job with some work attached 
to it—Important work if possible, but at least 
work that any moron couldn't do as well. 

Current efforts to find that position within 
my own agency have met the response that I 
cannot be released except to a better-paying 
Job—^that my supervisor does not want her 
already too large staff depleted in the event 
that some time In the hazy, distant future 
work might increase 

I am a capable person. My qualifications 
include an almost completed college degree 
with an excellent school record, several suc¬ 
cessful Jobs in private Industry where I 
worked like a Trojan, and gladly, and such 
very good health that I’ve turned In only 2 or 
8 days of Illness in the past 6 years. 

I should be rather useful, shouldn’t I? But 
now, when voices from every radio boom the 
Nation’s need for manpower and woman- 
power, I’m an utter waste, a parasite. 

What is the reason? There is only one rea¬ 
son why people like me can loaf while work 
is to be done, and that Is gross inefficiency and 
rank stupidity of persons in supervisory posi¬ 
tions throughout the offices concerned. The 
civil service has forgotten that it takes qual¬ 
ity as well as quantity to do war work. The 
personnel offices are majoring in hiring more 
personnel, not in placing workers they already 
have In the Jobs they are best fitted for and 
in which they can make the most valuable 
contribution to the war effort. 

Filling unnecessary positions is bad In ordi¬ 
nary days. But each day I sit at my desk 
doing the little bit of trivial, unnecessary and 
unimportant work that is assigned to me, I 
come closer to feeling that this is treason. 

The blind alley that I’m in Is Just a sample 
of the stupid inefficiency of Government 
methods. Personnel offices commit a variety 
of sins. I know one man with a master’s 
degree in a field much In demand in Govern¬ 
ment offices. He was kept checking mall for 
5 years during the lean days of the depres¬ 
sion. He's doing a bit better now that man¬ 
power is growing more scarce. But his work 
Is still far below the Importance of that for 
Which he spent many years training. 

I know another, a capable, intelligent, well- 
educated person who wasted 2 years before 
escaping from a file clerk's Job. He has now 
landed in a better paying position in one of 
the new war agencies—a position which more 
nearly suits his talents and one which gives 
him a better outlet for the intelligence and 
capability which was obviously wasted in the 
old-line agency's filing job. (This is a sam¬ 


ple of the "pirating" of new agencies which 
is drawing such screams from fogies who seem 
to feel t^t once a file clerk always a file 
clerk.) 

MIGHT JOIN WOMEN'S AEMT AUXXLZAaT COEFE 

1, too, may take advantage of the *t>lratlng" 
practice soon unless some crackpot succeeds 
in freezing workers in their present Job. If 
that happens, then my only recourse will 
be to take another crack at private industry. 
Or Join the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps— 
I can’t see myself remaining idle while all the 
world's at war. 

This, of course, is a protest against my 
own enforced Ineffectuality. But it is also a 
protest against a condition which prevails 
in too many Government offices and which is 
daily devouring funds badly needed for the 
protection of those offices. 

There are many people. 1 agree, who are 
overworked and yet add hours of overtime 
to days which count importantly tovmrd 
cleaning up the work of the government of 
a country at war. Perhaps as much as three- 
fourths of the entire number of Government 
workers come within this category. But 
the other one-fourth is waste timber and 
should be cleaned out before another worker 
is brought into this already overcrowded city. 

We. the parasites, can't do this for our¬ 
selves. We are checked by rules and regula¬ 
tions—red tape holds us to our desks and 
will continue to do so until Government 
personnel offices find more efficient means of 
doing business than the present method of 
adding another thousand workers every time 
someone suggests that work may increase. 

We, the parasites, resent the lazy life we 
are forced to lead. I’ve heard Government- 
employed craftsmen earning straight union 
wages, with time and a half for overtime, 
berate the fact that they are held to half 
speed because too many men must be em¬ 
ployed on the project and because the proj¬ 
ect must not be completed before the date 
set on the contract. 

The cleiks who are currently being criti¬ 
cized because they spend too much time at 
the refreshment stand, at the water cooler, or 
talking to their neighbor will confide to al¬ 
most anyone who will listen that they might 
as well waste time—tliere is too much time 
in any day to do the task to which they are 
assigned. And the biggest and most serious 
cry of all is that of the intell.gcnt, capable 
people who have been brought here and set 
to filing or typing and then forgotten. 

For although in-service training and up¬ 
grading is something the agencies brag about, 
it is almost unknown in most offices where 
every employee is aware that the only pro¬ 
motion he’ll ever get is the one he’ll pay for 
by consistently apple polishing bis super¬ 
visor. 

There are bad employees as well as bad 
supervisors, of course. But the majority of 
us came to Washington to be a part of a pro¬ 
gram that is bigger than any personal pro¬ 
gram we might ever conceive. And we are 
grossly disappointed—our morale la sagging 
at the knees. Our fervent plea is for some¬ 
one, for heaven’s soke, to take the sqiaare pegs 
out of the round holes and put us all to work. 


Grant Blasts Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 

OF INDIANA 

* IN THB BOUSE OF BBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rbc- 


CRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel of 
July 22, 1942: 

OBANT BLASXB WAULAOB 

Another Hooeier voice has been raised at 
Washington in opposition to the fiddling of 
the internationalist-imperialist Neroea. 

Last week, In one of the most elloehingly 
convincing speeches heard on the floor of the 
House in several months. Representative Bob- 
EET A. Grant, of South Bend, declared that 
'^ioe President Wallace, In an article printed 
in the New York Times Magazine on July 12, 
had added "alarming substantiation" to a 
widespread suspicion held by Increasing num¬ 
bers of the American people; 

"It is the suspicion that the real reason 
for the administration's failure to sanction 
the speedy attainment of synthetic rubber is 
to be found In the fact that the administra¬ 
tion may be more interested in safeguarding 
its 10-year-old blueprint of how world trade 
ought to operate than It is in allowing un¬ 
hampered American genius to meet om criti¬ 
cal military and civilian demand for rubber." 

Those who want Americans to be permitted 
to manufacture rubber have been peevishly 
branded by Wallace as "new isolationists." 

This, as Representative Grant says, comes 
from a high-ranking member of "the same 
administration which still pays such warm 
lip service to the kind of 'national unity' 
which it contends would result from termi¬ 
nation of pre-war differences between inter¬ 
ventionists and noninterventionists!” 

The Vice President has admitted that we 
need new rubber, but describes the advocacy 
of its domestic manufacture from American 
farm products as "a new leolationlsm, be¬ 
ginning to show its head, using rubber as its 
cloak.” 

If, as the Vice President unwarrantedly be¬ 
lieves, those who want this needed rubber pro¬ 
duced (not merely talked about) are less 
interested In the rubber Itself than they are 
in being "isolationists,” then it should also 
bo noted that, as the South Bend Congress¬ 
man asserts— 

"Mr. Wallace himself is apparently of the 
conviction that it is more important not to 
be an ’isolationist’ than it is to get rubber." 

It is, as Representative Grant declares, "a 
sad commentary upon present-day America 
when our public officials assert that those 
who want to make the Nation self-sufficient 
in a vital commodity of war are only using 
the need for that commodity to ‘cloak’ a 
greater Interest in a mere word like ‘Isola¬ 
tion.’ 

"This war, after all, Is being fought to 
answer a powerful military attack upon us. 
not to gratify pet wishes to see a more word 
either enthroned or debased." 

The Vice President has written that he 
himself did everything he could when he was 
Secretary of Agriculture "to arouse the Nation 
to the danger of depending almost entirely 
on sources of rubber on the other side of the 
world.” 

Was Mr. Wallace at that time an "isola¬ 
tionist” himself? 

And Mr. Wallace charges that "isolation¬ 
ist" advocates of national self-sufficiency in 
all such vital materials "would not only 
destroy the export market of the United 
States but would also cause great hardship 
among the producing populace of countries 
which normally export to the United States." 

Ah, yes, "the heart of the world is about 
to break" again—to recall a phrase from 
Woodrow Wilson's plea for American entan¬ 
glement in the so-called League of Nations. 

But, as Congressman Oeant points out: 

"You cannot destroy what is already de¬ 
stroyed, and our export market, never com- 
IMratlvelv large, is slready virtually gone, and 
chemurgfc science is leading the world fur¬ 
ther and further from resumption of world 
trade on anything like the former scale." 

As for Mr. Wallaoe's charge that domestlo 
rubber production would oauee great baid- 
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•hip among foreign popiilattons which nor¬ 
mally have expoi^ nihher to the United 
Btatee, the South Bend Congressman answers 
that one from the Vice President’s own words. 

*lt Is easy/’ says Mr. Wallace, to ’’visualize 
the doubling and trebling of world rubber 
consumptionu * * * Zt is quite possible 
that within 16 years all the rubber produc¬ 
tion in the British and Dutch East Indies 
will be needed by Asia. Cheap rubber, cheap 
small cars, and highways will cause unheard- 
of markets.” 

”How, then,” Congressman Oeant wants 
to know, ”how then, if Asia produces rubber 
for the Asiatics, will It cause great hardship 
on those Asiatics not to produce rubber 
for us?” 

After all, ’’the only source of wealth is pro¬ 
duction; and if we produce for ourselves while 
Asia produces for herself—as the Vice Presi¬ 
dent predicts—^wUl not American prosperity 
be maintained or enhanced while the Asiatics 
are lifting themselves from the coolie stage 
they have occupied under Western domina¬ 
tion?” 

There is little to support the Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s thesis that synthetic rubber may cost 
more than natural rubber. 

’’But neither he nor anyone else can know 
whether that will be the case until private 
American rubber producers are given a chance 
to produce in competition with each other, 
and free from the robber-baron tactics of 
those moguls whom this Government per¬ 
mitted to raise and lower British-Dutch nat¬ 
ural rubber prices at will.” 

Mr. Wallace has declared that ’’unless we 
are watchful, the new isolationism will pro¬ 
duce World War No. 3.” 

To which Congressman Grant vigorously 
retorts; 

’’Those whom Mr. Wallace so meaninglessly 
calls ’the new isolationists* have not forgot 
(since the administration will not let them 
drop the pre-Pearl Harbor debate) that it 
was the Interventionists who wanted this 
war • • • saying then that war was nec¬ 
essary to protect our far away rubber sources. 
• • • How, then, would these ’new isola¬ 

tionists’ set the world stage for another war, 
if it is the quest for foreign markets, not 
home markets, which leads so readily to 
war?” 

Well, it is. indeed, as the South Bend Con¬ 
gressman declares, ”a sorry picture.” But 
millions of Americans can Join with Mr. 
Grant in feeling ’’indebted to Mr. Wallace-^ 
as we have been so many times in the past— 
for the frankness of his Interpretations of 
official policy when frankness has been at 
such a premium.” 


Greece 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESBNTA’TIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following address 
delivered by His Excellency the Minister 
of Greece, C. Diamantopoulos, before the 
World Federation of Education Associa¬ 
tions at the American University, July 13, 
1942: 

Z am deeply grateful for the invitation ez- 
tended to me by the World Federation of Edu¬ 
cation Associations, for it gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity to iq;>eak again in this city. 


The subject assigned me. The Glory of 
Greece That Was—and Is Today, is so vast 
and the history of Greece throughout the 
centuries is to such an extent the patrimony 
of mankind that I find myself at a loss on 
how to handle it in a relatively short time. 

Moreover, I am deeply sensitive of the re¬ 
serve which one feels when extolling the 
achievements of one’s own country, and for 
that reason I believe that the best way to 
take advantage of the great honor you accord 
me this evening is to leave to the Judgment 
of the civilized world the heroic stand of 
Greece against the Axis, to simply bow before 
the sacrifices and the present plight of the 
Greek people, and to dwell rather on the 
background of the deeper motives and ethical 
considerations which impelled them, though 
knowing full well the overwhelming odds 
against them, to rise as one in defense of 
their homes and their freedom. 

When on the memorable day of June 16, 
this year, the King of the Hellenes spoke to 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States, he declared that he assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility to history and to the Greek people 
to lead them forward in the full performance 
of their duty against the Italians and later 
against the Germans, knowing that every 
Greek was ready and willing to light and die 
for the preservation of his freedom and his 
national honor. His Majesty, in so doing, 
was enunciating to the world the deepest and 
most cherished sentiments of the Greek peo¬ 
ple—sentiments which have been the main¬ 
spring of all their great actions during the 
4,000 years of their existence. 

When in the schools of the world the names 
of Marathon. Balamns, and Platea are taught 
to pupils, they may perhaps not grasp the 
profound historical, ethical, and philosophical 
content of these words. But only persons of 
more mature Judgment can penetrate the 
full significance of these three historical 
battles, fought respectively in 400, 480, and 
479 B. C., and which although 26 centuries 
have elapsed, can still be given as watchwords 
today more than ever to all the nations 
which are now striving to protect their free¬ 
dom and their existence from Nazi savagery, 
as the Greeks did at that time when the 
Persians attempted unsuccessfully to trample 
them down. 

1 think, ladies and gentlemen, that these 
three names and the splendid period of Greek 
civilization which followed immediately after 
the Persian wars and which in history Is 
known as the golden age of the Athenian 
democracy, are the best proof of the rebirth 
which Inevitably follows the great human 
storms and the achievements of free and 
courageous peoples when they are ready to 
give everything for the preservation of their 
freedom and their honor. 

In fact, the Persian wars and the revival 
which followed, mark for the ancient world 
the starting point of a civilization which has 
never been surpassed in art. philosophy, 
architecture, medical science, the fine arts, 
literature, mathematics, and other forms of 
lofty endeavor, and is still the inexhaustible 
source from whieh the human intellect draws 
and will continue to draw its inspiration. 
Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, Plato—the cele¬ 
brated orators whom Demosthenes is fore¬ 
most. the great historians, Herodotus and 
Thucydides; the tragic poets Aeschylus. 
Sophocles. Euripides; and the famous and 
caustic Aristophanes—and so many others 
who elevated the human race, all lived and 
worked, not alone for Greece but for the whole 
world, and rightly, therefore, their legacy is 
the common heritage of all mankind. These 
two centuries of Greek glory would have been 
impossible if the Greek people instead of 
victoriously resisting at BCarathon and Salamis 
and Platea, had chosen to bow to the bar¬ 
barian hosts led by the Persian kings. 

It is the consensus of thoughtful men 
everywhere, I believe, that this, the . first 
period of Hellenic civilization, will remain 


forever as among the noblest manifestations 
of the human race. And what is the more 
remarkable about it is that this radiant gen¬ 
ius which left indestructible monuments 
of the Intellect lasted only 2 centuries and 
emanated from a people who. like today, 
was small in number. Perhaps these con¬ 
siderations Justify the reference to this pe¬ 
riod as the Hellenic miracle. 

One might properly inquire, at this point, 
concerning the Alexandrian and the Hellen¬ 
istic periods which ensued and their contri¬ 
bution to the enhancement and continuity 
of Greek civilization, yet, in order not to 
encroach unduly upon your patience, I shall 
not dwell upon the great conqueror, Alex¬ 
ander, whose name is Impressed upon his 
time in the years that immediately followed 
except to say, that along with his armored 
chariot traveled Hellenic civilization and all 
of the Middle Bast became thoroughly Hel- 
lenized and brought into being the Hellenic 
djmasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt where, 
and particularly in the city of Alexandria, 
fiourished for 8 centuries Greek letters, arts, 
poetry, philosophy, and other forms of cre¬ 
ative activity. 

These years, as Is well known, were fol¬ 
lowed by a period of decadence and Roman 
subjugation. Notwithstanding this, and the 
persecution which followed, the effulgence 
of Greek intellect was not dimmed but, on. 
the contrary, spread its beneficent influence 
to uncouth Rome. Nay, so imperishable was 
the Greek influence that it caused later a new 
boundary to be drawn between East and 
West, and founded on the old Greek Byzan¬ 
tium a new capital where Hellenic refine¬ 
ment and Hellenic art were still toward the 
ruder Western World the pinnacle of dignity 
and of splendor. Due to the leavening and 
powerful influence of Greek environment, 
the conquered, to use a familiar phrase, be¬ 
came the conquerors, and as early as the 
seventh century A. D., the Eastern Roman 
Empire became, in fact, the Eastern Hellenic 
Empire. 

And so now I pass to a newer period of 
Greek civilization, better known as the By¬ 
zantine period. Here I will pause a little 
longer, for, as it seems to me, the years that 
span the rise of the eastern empire from the 
latter part of the fourth century, A. D.. to 
the fall of Ck)nstantinople in 1463 perhaps 
have not received the same attention of 
scholars as has the classical age, and conse¬ 
quently the contribution of that period to 
the progress of civilization was not, for a 
long time, fully appreciated. Not until 
recent years was there a proper appraisal 
of the Byzantine period. Prior to that such 
Investigations as had been made were incom¬ 
plete and, moreover, in some circles the belief 
was prevalent that the Hellenism of Byzan¬ 
tium was decadent and corrupt and'charac¬ 
terized by inept religious controversies and 
other trivial endeavors unworthy of the depth 
and traditions of the Hellenic intellect of the 
classical age. 

It is today historically proved that the 
great Byzantine Empire was for the east a 
period of resplendent civilization. During 
its existence the Greek race dlstinguiehed 
Itself in letters and in the arts. Throughout 
the entire period of its long life the empire 
stood as a bulwark of the dark west against 
the assaults of more than one barbaric na¬ 
tion. At a time when the same west was 
divided into countless petty states and feudal 
units, and was immersed in a darkness of 
Ignorance, when only a weak light of culture 
flickered in some monasteries, the eastern 
empire produced capable leaders, men of 
letters, and some exceptional generals, such 
as the Emperor Niklforos Fokas, Basil II, 
&nd Manuel Comninos. 

The fame of its capital spread through¬ 
out the world, and Constantinople was vari¬ 
ously known as the Queen of Cities, the 
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Reigning City, or The City. These xx>men« 
clatures emanating apontaneoualy and di<* 
rectly from the people indicate the 0 ?er« 
whelming influence which ancient Byzan¬ 
tium exerciaed on all the Old World, both of 
the east and the west. Moreover, it la fully 
proved by historical fact that even after the 
fall of the empire in 1453, under the blows 
of the rising might of the Turks, the eternal 
Greek spirit was transplanted to Italy by 
eminent teachers and men of letters like 
Chryaoloras, Argyropoulos, Chalkokondylaa, 
and others, and by them disseminated and 
gave the first impetus to the so-called period 
of the Renaissance which followed. 

There is no doubt that the Turkish con¬ 
quest which followed the Byzantine Empire 
was one of the darkest p^ods Hellenism 
experienced in its long life. That it survived 
at all during well nigh four centuries of 
Ottoman rule is aignifloant: that it exhibited 
suIBcient vitality and momentum leading to 
the war of independence of 1831, is remark¬ 
able. And the fact that the nation which 
rose out of a superhuman struggle of almost 
10 years by a handful of Greeks against their 
mighty overlord has succeeded in a compara¬ 
tively brief period of 130 years of Independent 
life to make the progress which is well known 
to all of you, after a long period of slavery 
of the worst kind, is illustrative of the cre¬ 
ative element inherent in the Greek race, and 
an additional demonstration of my previous 
alltision to the classical age as the Greek 
miracle. 

Nevertheless, so great was the vitality of 
the Greek people even during that time that 
by their persistence and diverse artifices 
they succeeded in maintaining their Chris¬ 
tian faith, their native tongue, and their 
traditions and in establishing many schools 
for the perpetuation and dissemination of 
Hellenic culture. Many of these schools be¬ 
came known and their Influence was felt even 
outside of the Ottoman Empire. 

There were also eminent writers who bear 
in history the name **teachers of the nation*' 
who, during four and a half centuries, kept 
burning that small light which eventually 
gave the spark for the rebirth of the Greek 
Nation, when on that fateful day of March 
25, 1821, Greek patriots proclaimed to the 
world their cherished hope and determina¬ 
tion to tear asunder the bonds of slavery and 
take their rightful place among the free 
peoples of the world. 

From that day to this only those who have 
visited Greece and are familiar with its mod¬ 
em history are able fully to comprehend how 
the Greek people were able in the span of 100 
years to create a modem country, with 
flourishing commerce, agriculture, Industry, 
shipping, and many other branches of human 
activity. When I consider that the soli Itself 
is very poor in its yield, that mountains are 
plentiful, that there was absolutely nothing 
of the arts and facilities with which to build, 
I am moved to the assertion made by a fellow 
countryman of mine who wrote a history of 
the United States and made this poignant 
dedication: "To a nation which, out of noth¬ 
ing, became great." And also to the con¬ 
clusion that perhaps only the old American 
pioneers would have understood the achieve¬ 
ments of the modern Greek people In building 
a nation as they themselves bad done out of 
the wilderness which is the present greatness 
of America. With this observation: That 
they had a fertile and spacious territory, 
whereas Greece, from the time of Herodotus, 
was celebrated for its poverty. 

I hope that from this brief narrative one 
will readily discern the cardinal motives 
which could dictate but one answer to the 
Greek Nation when lately, first one dictator 
and then another, demanftod without cause, 
that the Greek people, in derogation of prin¬ 
ciples to wbi^ they had steadfastly adhered 
for 3,500 years, should abjectly suixeiider their 


prloeless heritage of freedom and of national 
honor. 

That laconic and Irrevocable rebuff to the 
Invaders becomes even more Impressive when 
one considers that BJKOJOOO people who for 
years had asked for nothing more than to live 
In peace with their neighbors, suddenly 
found themselves confronted with an empire 
of 40,000,000, aided and abetted by an even 
mightier one of 80^)00.000 bent upon becom¬ 
ing the masters of the world, and who for 
years had engaged in vhat aas been perhaps 
the most gigantic military preparation in 
history. 

It was not that these 8,000,000 peaceful 
people believed they could prevail over 130,- 
000,000 of military automatons supported by 
the mightiest mechanized armada ever let 
loose on land, on sea. and in the air: rather 
were they indoctrinated in that spiritual leg¬ 
acy which taught them that if freedom is 
worth having it is worth fighting lor, no 
matter how great the odds, and even though 
death be the price. 

What followed In the first 6 months after 
the invasion of Greece by Mussolini may be 
added confirmation of the oft expressed belief 
that force may threaten but cannot long 
dominate the human spirit. 

In conformity with the promise I made at 
the beginning of these remarks I shall not 
attempt to eulogize the accomplishments of 
my cotmtr 3 rmen. Others more dispassionate 
and better qualified can best Judge how great 
or how small the contribution of Greece has 
been to the common cause. But whatever 
the verdict, I know that we gave all we 
had and with all our heart. And we are still 
doing it. In Greece Itself resistance con¬ 
tinues though the enemies, the Italians and 
the Germans, and by the grace of these two, 
the Bulgarians, Impose upon the population 
the yoke of cruel and merciless aggressors. 
Deaths from starvation and disease run into 
hundreds dally. As His Majesty, King George, 
has said. Greece during her long history has 
had to figbt many times for her freedom, but 
never was ^freedom so costly to the Greek 
people. Yet their spirit is undaunted. Out¬ 
side Greece wherever duty calls, the reorgan¬ 
ized Greek forces continue the fight by the 
side of our brave allies and will do so until 
the victory is won, determined to prove them¬ 
selves worthy of their traditions and of their 
glorious heritage. 

We face the future with hope, confident 
that in a post-war world In which Justice and 
equality shall reign, the Greek people will take 
their proper place among the nations of the 
world, to which her many sacrifices entitle 
her. 

May I take this opportunity to repeat, on 
behalf of my fellow countrymen, that it Is 
a great satisfaction to know that the noble 
American people generally understand, honor, 
and admire modem Greece. And this fact, Z 
am sure, In the present adverse circum¬ 
stances, is the strongest assurance of a 
brighter tomorrow. 


Gmee 


IEZTEN6ION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

os* MXW T08H 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBBINTATIVIS 

Monday, Jnly 27,1H2 

BCr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Raooan, X 
include Uie loUowing addrem ddlvered ky 
Bia Majesty* King George n of Greeoe* 


to the Council of Foreign Relations, at 
the Rltz-Carlton Botel* New York City* 
June 19, 1942: 

I have long wanted to visit the United 
States, and now, in wartime, it has at laet 
become poeelble for me to do so. One cl the 
many reasons why I wanted to come to this 
eoimtry wss to meet some of the dietln- 
guished men in political, military, and in- 
teUeetual fields who lead thU great democ¬ 
racy. 

I am partteularly happy to be with you 
tonight. 1 know of the important work 
which the CiounoU on Foreign Relations has 
been doing for many years past. For many 
years 1 have read the review which it pub¬ 
lishes. I also have had the privilege of 
meeting a niunber of you in Europe. 

I have not been long In your country, but 
I have been here long enough to see and feel 
Its fighting epirit, to leara at first hand of 
its stem resolution to see this war through, 
no matter how long It takes, no matter bow 
much It costs. That resolution springs, I 
now know, not simply from a sense of the 
disaster which would ensue if the war were 
lost but even more from a faith In the better 
world which is to follow the certain victory 
of the United Nations. Your council Is striv¬ 
ing not merely to help win the war but also 
to help win the peace. It is a great task. 
Only if we achieve the free world which our 
peoples lon^, for will the indescribable sacri¬ 
fices they now endure have been worth their 
grief, their pain. 

When Greece determined to resist the Fas¬ 
cist and Nazi aggression, she was merely em¬ 
bracing her destiny. Many times in her thou¬ 
sands of years of history from those ancient 
days, which are surrounded by the mists of 
legend, to her more recent wars for freedom 
and independence, she has been a field of 
battle. When this new attack came she 
merely did what her tradition dictated that 
she must do. She did not yield basely to 
her enemies. She hoped for assistance, but 
she did not base her tesistance on that hope. 
Never in their long history were the people 
of my country more thoroughly and spon¬ 
taneously unanimous in their decision to 
fight for their freedom. 

I shall not dwell upon this fight. Other free 
peoples have pronounced their Judgment on 
it. We are proud of what they have said of 
us. It is not for me to add to the story told 
by those who saw our troops in action at 
dose range and who witnessed the spirit of 
our peasants and our workers. Let me only 
note my firm belief that while the world has 
compared this struggle with similar feats in 
the famed history of Greece, there are chap¬ 
ters in the story of our recent fight which 
surpass anything In the past. 

Now Greece lies prostrate under a crush¬ 
ing physical disaster—I emphasize the word 
"physical," for the soul of Greece remains 
free, her morale unblemished, her spirit un¬ 
conquered. The masters of her soil are 
starving her; they kill her people by the thou¬ 
sands; but she Is not their slave; she fights 
the good fight undaunted, with ardent faith 
In her friends, with trust In the enduring 
power of right and justice, with hope in a 
better world of tomorrow. 

Greece, that chose to fight and be crushed, 
Is a small country. But by taking the blows 
delivered by two overwhelming mUltiuy ma¬ 
chines She was able to prove how powerful 
are the principles which rule and inspire our 
world. For if the bullies beat us and still we 
live, we prove that there is an eternal spark 
in the order on wMoh tba axletance of small 
nations, like the freedom of the Individual, 
Is baaed—the M Ghrlatian order of equal 
Justice for an, rich or poor, great or email. 

In another way I hope it can be fairly said 
that Oreeoe, tlunigh a email country, has 
done her mart of the wortd'e work. Even 
Mnee the end of the last war her leaders 
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labored passionately for peace. They Initiated 
the plan for a Balkan union and worked 
assiduously to establish it. They concluded 
an alliance with Turkey, thus putting an end 
to generations of enmity. They threw the 
weight of their influence at Geneva on the 
side of international democracy, interna¬ 
tional order, and collective security. In the 
end none of this served to keep carnage and 
destruction fre-m her gates. Today the lovely 
bills around the Greek capital look down on 
scenes of barbarous torture, of inhuman in¬ 
dignity. that wo had not thought we would 
see in this twentieth century. 

Yet Greece still ardently believes that there 
is something good in store for the world 
when this war and its sacrifices are over, and 
that she will share in it. She has a con¬ 
genital belief in the progress of the human 
spirit—the humane, the tolerant, the in¬ 
quiring spirit—what I like to think has Justly 
been called the Greek spirit. 

In large part Greece bases this faith of 
hers on the declarations of the great leaders 
of the Anglo-American world. Your Presi¬ 
dent's and Mr. Churchill’s famous four free¬ 
doms. the spirit of which animated the At¬ 
lantic Charter, seemed to me an expression 
of this humane, this Greek spirit. Greece 
associated herself immediately with this 
promise of a better world of tomorrow. 

Freedom of security for the state, freedom 
from want for her citizens—these Greece 
hopes for. The other two freedoms are part 
of her inheritance and tradition. 

Security is what she craves most of all. 
She wants a chance to work and produce, 
plant and reap, hope and love, and live in 
her own house free and secure. The task of 
recovery which she must face will entail 
heroic labors. It will take generations of her 
citizens to repair her losses, her wounds, 
her ruins. To deny real security to her and 
to other smaller nations In the future would 
be too cmel to contemplate. 

Whatever Greece can do to help establish 
and maintain a system of security I feel con¬ 
fident she will do. I believe that will bo In 
her own enlightened self-interest. I might 
go so far as to say that such a course is in 
the enlightened self-interest of any nation, 
great or small, which is not a pirate nation, 
which does not seek to reap what others have 
sown, to steal what others have produced, 
to live where others have built. 

Freedom from want for her citizens Greece 
will seek to attain through the exploitation 
of those human values that have been the 
mainstay of the Greek people for thousands 
of years. But to succeed she will need an 
international economic order which will allow 
the free play of her people’s ability and ver¬ 
satility of skills. 

As part of this she will need a rational 
International trade system like that pursued 
by your eminent Secretary of State, Mr. Cor¬ 
dell Hull, In which she will be able to trade 
the fruits of her specialized cultures and her 
natural wealth with the industrial products 
of other countries. 

Greece will also need to repair the immense 
losses of her shipping and reestablish the 
conditions that have permitted her people, 
from the most ancient times, to trade across 
all the seas and so supplement the meager 
resources of her soil. 

The lessons of these years impose upon us 
all the duty of taking whatever part wo can 
in the task of integrating international 
society in all of its branches—political, eco¬ 
nomic, social. We knew before that this 
was the direction in which the world ought 
to move. Now we know that unless it moves 
In that direction we perish. The world must 
gradually become one whole, leaving scope for 
different cultures and talents, but refusing 
any longer to permit the strong to browbeat 
the weak, or the civilization which we cher¬ 
ish, to the development of which Greece has 
cx>ntributed her share, will come to an end. 

It is for organl 2 sationB like yours to assist 
In devising the means for creating this world 


solidarity and for making It effective and 
lasting. Let us start afresh on the ruins of 
our past failures. As we rebuild our cities 
and villages, let us start also with the same 
courage to rebuild our instruments for cre¬ 
ating and maintaining peace. Perhaps we 
shall find that with a little more poisever¬ 
ance, a little more sense of mutual accommo- 
dation. a little surer acceptance of the ideals 
that your President Wilson expressed 20 years 
ago, the roads then blazed can serve to lead 
us to the goal we missed. 

Greepe was in the forefront in the fight 
to preserve the freedom and civilization of 
the world against the ontiish of the bar¬ 
barians. For one historic moment in time 
she held them at bay. The struggle over, the 
victory won. she will be ready to do her share 
In the effort to build the world of tomorrow. 


Get Yotir Seat Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Prank C. Waldrop: 

GET yOUR SEAT NOW 

(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

No man will take counsel, but every man 
will take money; therefoie, money is better 
than counsel.—Jonathan Swift. 

One of these days the war wiU end, and 11 
we still have a Congress free to moke even the 
feeblest kind of decisions for Itself, that Con¬ 
gress will Investigate the war effort. 

We have two or three committees fiddling 
along now, the Truman committee of the 
Senate and the House and Senate Committees 
on Naval Affairs, They scratch the surface 
here and there, but don’t accomplish much 
because wartime secrecy clouds evidence and 
because they really can’t tell who has been 
doing what in a b g way, or how. 

But after the war, still assuming a Congress 
with nerve and brains, there is going to be a 
select committee at work on the dynamic 
stuff. 

This war is American boys dying In air¬ 
planes over Africa; American boys burning to 
death In blazing oil on the South Pacific; 
American boys eating rice slop In Japanese 
Jails; American boys trying to sleep In muddy, 
crowded northern Ireland; and this war Is 
American boys’ mothers wondering where 
their boys are. 

Do not forget, though, that this war is 
also the hot struggle of placemen here In 
Washington to make money and to acquire 
power. Wars always bring out such people, 
and some of them win through to fame, for¬ 
tune. and respectable futures. 

Some do not. 

More money is being thrown around in 
Washington every day than ever before in 
history, and men of all kinds are after it. 

The wild money on the loose here shows 
up by little signs and clues—in the res¬ 
taurants. in the hotel lobbies in the harsh 
Impatient manner of a man at Union Station 
trying to get a cab. 

Labor leaders, manufacturers alter con¬ 
tracts, lawyers with big ideas, all huddle and 
swirl through wartime Washington like the 
locusts mentioned in the Bible. They are 
after the money now. Counsel they will hire 
later. 


And you may rest assured they will hire 
the counsel all right. Ever since 1933, Wash¬ 
ington has been a lawyers’ paradise, what 
with congressional and departmental investi¬ 
gations, passage of new. strange, complicated 
laws, and general assaults upon established 
routines of life. 

All those are as nothing compared with the 
great probe that will follow this war. The 
lawyers won’t starve. Great probes require 
great coimsel to guide great men in great 
fear. 

When the remnants of our armies come 
homo from the far corners of the earth and 
the dead and missing and wounded are 
counted up, and when the spending for war 
stops and the taxing for war goes on, there 
will be a demand for an accounting. 

Always assuming Congress is still alive 
and able to kick. 

After the last war, the great probe did not 
get started until passions bad cooled and 
records were pretty old. 

In 1934 the Senate sot up a select com¬ 
mittee headed by Senator Gerald Nye (Re¬ 
publican) , of North Dakota, to investigate the 
munitions industry. For 2 years and some 
months the Nye committee dynamited the 
dams behind which the secret history of 
World War No. 1 had been hidden. 

And out poured that secret history, so im¬ 
portant and exciting that it made ’’page 1’* 
all over the world, genuine red-hot news 14, 
15, and 16 years after the times of happening. 

Hie force and effect of the Nye committee’s 
Investlkatlons was soon demonstrated in the 
passage of a series of neutrality acts, which 
swept through Congress and were endorsed 
by the President, from 1936 to 1939. 

The effect was further demonstrated by 
the promises of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, Wlllkie 
to stay out of war as they campaigned for 
the Presidency in 1940; and by the vote of 
80 percent of the people in Nation-wide polls 
in 1941, to keep on staying out of war. 

Well, by all the signs and signals, what went 
on around Washington during the first World 
War to generate that hot stuff for the Nye 
committee was mere child’s play compared 
with present goings-on. 

Washington today is building a record 
for the Nye committee after World War No. 2 
that will make your eyeballs swivel as you 
read about it. 

The show, w'hen and if it goes on, will be 
good. 


Inflation and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN L. McMlLUN 

or SOUTH CAROUNA 

IN Tim HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
In the Record and Include therein an 
editorial from the Dillon Herald, one of 
the leading newspapers in my district. 
This editorial expresses my opinion with 
reference to Inflation so far as the farmer 
Is concerned. 

The average farm Income in South 
Carolina is. as you probably know, only 
a little more than $500 per family, and 
If anyone can prove to me how boosting 
this average by a small percent could 
cause inflation. I am ready to listen. 

Every day we have some high-powered 
group and some members of the admin¬ 
istration advocating higher wages for 
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the laborer. I wish that someone would 
explain to me what a hard-working to¬ 
bacco or cotton fanner is if he is not a 
laborer. I have worked on a farm from 
sunrise to sunset and cured tobacco all 
night and then sold this product for less 
than the fertilizer and labor cost to pro¬ 
duce it. 

As long as I am a Member of Congress 
I am going to do all within my power to 
see that the income of the farmer is in¬ 
creased in every way possible and it is 
beyond my most exaggerated imagina¬ 
tion as to how the small income of the 
farmer could ever cause inflation. 

WHY PICK OH THY FAItMBR? 

The Herald is not a dissenter. On the other 
hand it prefers to conform to the established 
order of things when the game of life is being 
played fairly and impartially by all partici¬ 
pants on the Held of action. 

But the Herald does raise its feeble voice in 
a cry of protest against these persistent at¬ 
tempts to place the responsibility of possible 
inflation upon the shoulders of the farmers. 

If inflation comes it will not be the fault of 
the farmers. Since the dawn of the indus¬ 
trial era the producers of raw materials have 
been lowest in the economic scale. They 
have had little or no control over prices. Bo 
far as the farmer is concerned, even the nat¬ 
ural law of supply and demand has been 
nullified. 

Even now wo have a mild form of iniflation 
which Is likely to become intense, but the 
farmers are not responsible for it. 

The value of farm products in 1042 is esti¬ 
mated at $12,000,000,000. while it is estimated 
that $65,000,000,000 will flow in and out of 
the coffers of industrial enterprises during 
the same period. 

The price of cotton is frozen at 20 cents a 
pound, wheat at $1.20 a bushel, corn at 88 
cents, oats at 49 cents, and so on down the 
long line of agricultural products. These 
prices are very little higher than pre-war 
levels, yet production costs have greatly in¬ 
creased on the farm as weU as elsewhere. 

In the meantime wages in industrial plants 
have skyrocketed. UusklUed workmen who 
never earned more than $10 a week are being 
paid $40 and $50 a week; skilled laborers who 
never earned more than $40 a week are pulling 
down $76 and $90 a week. Many of them are 
spending with hands wide open, and in this 
abnormal condition lies the danger of ruinous 
Inflation. 

The Herald is tired of hearing such unwar¬ 
ranted statements as **The farmers can pre¬ 
vent inflation,’* *Tt is up to the farmers to 
prevent inflation,** **Preventing inflation im¬ 
portant to the farmers," and so on down the 
line, all of which run through the woof and 
warp of the Nation’s economic fabric like 
yellow threads. 

If the comparatively small income of the 
farmers threatens the Nation with Inflation 
then there is no way to avoid inflation. 

The only way to prevent Inflation is to 
put a celling on the price of everything— 
including labor. Why pick on the farmers? 


Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARTER MANASCO 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBFBBSENTATIVSS 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, today 
many old people In this country of plen^ 


are faced with starvation. Due to the 
drastic reduction In the rolls of the 
W. P. A. thousands upon thousands of 
needy old people have been deprived of 
their means of livelihood. They will not 
be accepted in any of our war industries, 
and it is needless to say private em¬ 
ployers will not hire a person over 60. 
It is true we have a makeshift old-age 
pension system, but the States are re¬ 
quired to match Federal fimds. and in 
many of the poorer States like Alabama 
our old people are drawing a pension of 
less than $8 per month. It might be said 
that it is the duty of the local communi¬ 
ties to care for these people, but with the 
drastic curtailment of peacetime produc¬ 
tion thousands of small factories and 
businesses throughout the country are 
closing down, and the able-bodied in 
these communities are going elsewhere 
to seek employment, but there is no place 
for the old people to go. 

Of course. I realize at this time that 
we cannot broaden the Social Security 
Act to include every person in the coun¬ 
try. It is our hope that after the war 
is over, everyone will be Included within 
the scope of the Social Security Act. 
Today all industrial workers and a large 
percentage of ofllce workers are covered 
by the provisions of the Social Security 
Act and can look forward to retirement 
without starvation. All the employees 
of our railroads come within the provi¬ 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
but not so the farmers and thousands of 
old people who have no children to sup¬ 
port them. 

We are sending munitions of war, food, 
clothing, and the necessities of life to 
our Allies throughout the world, yet we 
are standing idly by and doing nothing 
for thousands of old people in our own 
midst. 

There is a bill. H. R. 1410, known as 
the general welfare bill, which has as 
its purpose broadening the scope of the 
Social Security Act. Although as a gen¬ 
eral rule 1 do not favor consideration 
of legislation by means of discharging 
committees, I do feel that with starva¬ 
tion facing our old people, we should 
consider H. R. 1410 and sign discharge 
petition No. 6. which I signed a year ago. 
The sponsors of this bill will he willing 
to postpone the general provisions imtil 
after the war but they will accept an 
amendment that will provide for the pay¬ 
ment now. out of the Federal Treasury, 
of $30 per month to our needy old peo¬ 
ple without the States having to match 
any part of it. and I most strongly urge 
the members of this body to bring this 
bill out for immediate passage to prevent 
starvation of people in our own midst. 
Thirty dollars is a meager sum. but if we 
can give billions and billions of dollars 
to feed others, certainly we can give 
a few dollars to take care of our own. 
We should have had a Federal old-age 
pension long ago, but there have been 
so many divergent views on the subject 
that it has been impossible to get all to 
agree on a bill that could pass. I feel 
sure everyone will agree that we can 
pass a bill now that will take care of 
those in need and after the war is over, 
we can extend the imope of the Social 
Security Act to tndude everyone In 
America. 


RECORD 

The Rationiaf PFogram 


EXTENSION OP REIiARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 

OF NSW JIRSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBS8BNTATIVE$ 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rbcoeo, I 
include the following article from the 
Independent-Leader, of Woodbridge, 
N. J.: 

Town’s Vert Best Talent Toils Long Hours 

To Straiobten Out Rationing Tanols—And 

All Free 

WoooBRiDcac.—That little book of gasoliuo 
ration stamps which you now have or wiU re¬ 
ceive shortly seems a simple enough thing in 
Itself, doesn't it? About the size of a book 
of postage stamps, it Just has a few words 
and numbers written on it, and a quantity of 
stamps inside for your gasoline dealer to tear 
out when you buy your allotted quantities of 
gas. 

In itself the book is a simple enough thing 
to he sure. But the procedure by which it 
has come Into being and into your immediate 
possession is a process so intricate and Involv¬ 
ing so many persons and so much detailed 
work no writer would know Just where to be¬ 
gin to describe the process, or give credit for 
the ideas and labor which have made it pos¬ 
sible. 

In Woodbridge Township alone 11 the Gov¬ 
ernment had to pay for the array of talent, 
brains, and work Involved In issuing the num¬ 
ber of books required here, and pay according 
to the value ol said work, brains, and talent, 
the mlillona for which Leon Henderson and 
Congress are dickering wouldn’t meet the 
pay roll. Men outstanding in the field of 
science. Industry, and business have sat down 
night after night with slide rules, pencils, 
and reams of paper and calculated to the last 
pint Just how much gasoline each consumer 
should have that all may be served fairly and 
not a drop be wasted. These same men have 
Intenogated applicants for supplemental ra¬ 
tions. working out individually Just what Is 
required for each. 

THIS IS ALL free 

And all this gratis. All these eminent en¬ 
gineers and administrators have worked ae 
volunteers, contributing hours that would he 
invaluable if paid for according to the com¬ 
pensation warranted. 

In addition many women of the commimity 
have donated their time for other phases ox 
the rationing program, some as clerks or typ¬ 
ists or other ofllce helpers, some to aid appli¬ 
cants imcertaln as to the procedure in flJlng 
a request for more gas. One group of young 
women over a period of months dating back 
to last winter has given up their bridge-cluh 
meetings, coming Instead each week to the 
town hall to type, or file, or sort papers. 

In addition to these groups of unpaid vol¬ 
unteers, there Is. of course, the large number 
of school teachers and other educational em¬ 
ployees who have served throughout the long 
days of registration, not only lor gasoline 
but for sugar, the first commodity to be 
parceled out by rationing. 

The work of organizing the volunteers to 
do the work for which no paid personnel 
has been provided, is the brain child of Mrs. 
George F. Himter, member of the local ration 
board, and also of the Woodbridge Defense 
Council. 

From the start of the rationing program, 
Mrs. Htmter. working in close conjunction 
with the local boards and with the county 
authority, Charles E. Gregory, recognized 
that the only way the tremendous amount 
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Of work necessary could be done would be 
through volunteer work, and so set about 
securing this help from those she knew would 
be willing and able to do it. How effective 
the plan she evolved has been lies in the fact 
that books are being issued, those who de¬ 
pend on gasoline are getting it. all despite 
the fact Woodbridge Township alone has 
nearly 6.000 registered motor vehicles, each 
not only in a category such as passenger 
car. truck, defense worker's transportation, 
and so on, but many an individual considera¬ 
tion within such special classiffcation. 

MSMBERB AID. TOO 

Meanwhile, as these volunteers have toiled 
days and nights at the ration office, members 
of the board themselves have contributed 
evrry minute they could to keeping the work 
going. In addition to Woodbridge Township 
alone the local board has aided in providing 
ration cards for nearby Camp Kilmer and 
Raritan Arsenal. The local ration board 
consists of Mr. Gregory, chairman; Mrs. 
Hunter, William Allgaier. Leon E. McElroy, 
Joseph Dambach, and Police Chief George B. 
Keating. 

The men who have worked on the calcula¬ 
tions include the following: P. H. Locker, 
service engineer, Standard Oil Co.; T. Z. 
Humphrey, superintendent, furnace refining 
department, International Smelting & Re¬ 
fining Co.; T. E. Barth, certified public ac¬ 
countant; R. W. Loofbourow, research metal¬ 
lurgist, American Smelting & Refining Co.: 
C. P. Clapp, maintenance engineer. Carbo¬ 
rundum Co.; Chester G. Peck, superintendent, 
ceramic department, Du Pont Co. (Perth 
Amboy plant); W. P. Hillman, director of 
control laboratory, Du Pont Film Co., Par- 
lin; George F. Hunter, supervisor, negative 
and X-ray departments, Du Pont Film Co.i 
Parlin, 

ALSO ASSISTINO 

William S. Neebe, supervisor, emulsion de¬ 
partment, Du Pont Films; Noel E. Kittell, as¬ 
sistant superintendent, Reading Co., Port 
Reading Creosoting Plant; H. D. Clark, trade 
association executive, Toy Manufacturing 
Association; Harry I. Scchrist, mathematics 
teacher, Woodbridge High School; W. L. Ben¬ 
son. chemistry teacher, high school; C. Zisch- 
kau, research department, American Smelt¬ 
ing & Refining Co.; J. H. Auburn, safety 
engineer, per-wUnel department, American 
Smelting & Refining Co.; Elwood R. John¬ 
son, editor, Perth Amboy Evening News; Leon 
£. Campbell, treasurer, Raritan Mercantile 
Co.; Dr. B. L. Lotz, chief engineer. New Jersey 
Woodflnishlng Co.; Albert M. Hagen, super¬ 
intendent, General Cable Corporation. 

The women workers have Included the 
following: The Misses Hannah Fitzpatrick, 

Collette -Marie Grausam. Margaret 

G. Jordan, Helen McCann, Genevieve O’Brien, 
Mrs. Mary Fitzpatrick Brown. 

At the very beginning of the rationing 
program, these girls offered to dispense fer 
the duration their card playing and devote 
the evening to serving the Government. 
After working all day long at their own jobs 
they typed imtlrlngly for hours on end to 
help keep up with the fast-developing pro¬ 
gram. To them, as well as all the others, 
the people of the township and the Gov¬ 
ernment owe their deep gratitude. 

Also prominent in helping was Mayor Au¬ 
gust F. Greiner, who assisted in interview¬ 
ing those who were issued improper cards in 
the first registration, 

A WIZARD, TOO 

Mrs. Lawrence P. Campion, who was com¬ 
pletely undismayed by the vast clerical and 
reporting system Instituted by the Govern¬ 
ment to keep track of the rationing prog¬ 
ress, undertook to set up a most efficient 
bookkeeping system. She gave long, pain¬ 
staking hours to the job. the mere thought 
of which would dissolve most mortals Into 
nothing. Other women assisting were: 


Mrs. Edward K. Cone, Mrs. John F. An- 
deregg, Miss Catherine Hinkle, Miss Alice 
Finn, Mrs. George F. Brewster, Mrs. Harry 
Linde, Mrs. Frederick Spencer. Mrs. A. M. 
Hagen, Mrs. Roger Loofbourow, Miss Alida 
van Blyke, Mrs. C. R. Davis, Mrs. Harold Ford, 
Mrs. Henry Schrimpf. Mrs. Lincoln Tamboer, 
Mrs. W. C. Aebury, Mrs. Donald Noe, Mrs. 
Walter Warr. Mrs. W. S. Neebe, Miss Marie 
Robbins, Mrs. Leon E. Campbell, Mrs. George 
Heath, Mrs. Leon E. McElroy, Miss Margaret 
Henrlckson. Miss Grace Huber. Mrs. F. P. 
Edgar. Mrs. May Boynton, Mrs. Leland F. 
Reynolds. Mrs. Chester Peck, Mrs. Victor C. 
Nlcklas, Mrs. Stanley Potter, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Major. Mrs. O. T. Fraser, Mrs. Charles Anness, 
Mrs. George May, Mrs. L. Runyon Potter, Mrs. 
James R. Compton, Miss June Bingaman, Mrs. 
Earl Palmer, Mrs. Walter Stillman. 


Increase of Pay for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. ANDERSON of CaUfornia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is high time that the Con¬ 
gress take immediate and favorable 
action on legislation which will be bene¬ 
ficial to our loyal and hard-working 
postal employees. 

There is a lot of talk about pay in¬ 
creases for various groups of Federal 
employees and, although many of these 
increases are entirely justified under the 
circumstances, none are more entitled to 
prompt consideration than the postal 
employees. It has been 17 long years 
since these efficient and faithful workers 
have received pay Increases of any kind. 

In all fairness we should give immedi¬ 
ate attention to H. K. 7071 or similar 
legislation, and I join with many of my 
colleagues in hoping that this measure 
will be reported to the House in the near 
future. 


Sabotage and Espionage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF^NBW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following ad¬ 
dress to be delivered by me over the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System on Tues¬ 
day, July 28,1942: 

Scattered through our 48 States, in our 
Insular possessions are thousands of Italians, 
Japanese, and Germans. While aU enemies 
are not aUens and aU aliens are not enemies, 
nevertheless, among these Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese are thousands of aUens hostile 
In name and spirit. 

Despite many years of residence here and 
in our island possessions, they stlU embrace 


the ideology and political concepts of the 
fatherland. Many show little gratitude for 
the tremendous benefits they have enjoyed 
in the United States. They want Hirohito, 
Mussolini, and Hitler to win. In their secret 
conversations they still pledge allegiance to 
the Axis Powers and in their secret negotia¬ 
tions give every possible aid and comfort to 
our enemies. Hitler, in Mein Kampf, pro¬ 
claimed that it would be very easy for him 
to produce all kinds of unrest and sabotage in 
the United States. He boasted. *’We shall 
soon have storm troopers in America • * • 

we shall have men whom degenerate Yankee- 
dom shall not be able to challenge.” 

However, thanks to our Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the intelligence units of 
our Army and Navy, most of Hitler’s plans 
have been aborted. The Yankees have put a 
broomstick between his legs and have per¬ 
formed miracles In ferreting out and appre¬ 
hending borers ffom within. As of July 19, 
the Department of Justice reported that the 
investigative activities of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reached an all-time hlPb in 
the prevention of subversive activities. There 
were 1.471 convictions for espionage, sabotage, 
and other un-American activities. But, de¬ 
spite the vigilance and skill of these agents, 
many Axis cohorts and sympathizers roam In 
our midst. A solemn duty rests upon every 
loyal American to report to the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation or to the local police or 
to his Congressman or Senator all evidence 
of suspicion concerning subversive activities. 
I don’t want anybody to be a mere snooper or 
to spy merely to vent his personal spleen. I 
do want all to be on their toes and to be ever 
watchful of those who disparage our Presi¬ 
dent and weaken confidence in him, who 
make snide and contemptible remarks about 
our armed forces, who deliberately sabotage, 
that is, throw the wooden shoe into our war 
machinery to wreck It. 

Every Shinto priest on our west coast who 
preaches that one’s body and soul belong to 
Emperor Hirohito should be immediately 
incarcerated as a dangerous enemy alien. 
The Italian on New York’s East Side who 
places his homeland before America and 
voices sentiments indicating that he sympa¬ 
thizes with II Duce has no claim to the fruits 
of American liberty and freedom. 

I said before—all enemies are not aliens 
and all aliens are not enemies. Wc must, 
therefore, be careful to protect loyal Italians, 
loyal Japanese, loyal Germans. We must be 
careful not to oppress sincere liberty-loving 
aliens. That is the surest way of developing 
a fifth column in our midst. At all times we 
must bo careful and discreet. We must all 
be vigilant. We must not be vigilantes. 

In our largo cities with their cosmopolitan 
populations, thei'e is fertile field for the 
machinations of Nazi-Nlppon agents. Unfor¬ 
tunately many of these renegades, many a 
Quisling, many a Pelley, and many a Moseley 
have been planted In our war industries. 

’The Nation Is In extreme peril. In China, 
In the Philippines, in Russia, in Egypt, we 
have not done too well. To be blunt, the 
Allied Nations have fared badly. There is no 
purpose served in blinking these facts. P’ur- 
thermore, there Is no use in sending our brave 
lads forward to the Aleutian Islands, to Mid¬ 
way and Wake Islands, into the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to Australia, to Ireland; yea, there is 
no use in preparing for a second front with 
Its tremendous repercussion of death and de¬ 
struction unless we, at the same time, on the 
home front, fight and destroy with might 
and main the enemy within our midst. Be 
not complacent, be not indifferent to those 
around and about you. Sack out, as though 
your eye were a searchlight, those who still 
show allegiance to the flags of the swastika, 
the House of Savoy, the Rising Sun. 

The presence in continental United States 
of 993,000 Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
noncitizens involves great potential clanger to 
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the safety of our Nation. Most of thaee 
aliens are friendly, but many are inlmioal 
to our welfare. Their presence emphaelsee 
our Nation's peril. A few rotten apples in the 
barrel can spoil the whole. It is Incumbent 
upon every loyal German, Italian, and Japa¬ 
nese to spew out their own renegades. It Is 
the duty they owe to the land that gave them 
shelter, to the land that will bring to the 
countries of their origin the four freedoms, 
to devise ways and means whereby they can 
report to the authorities their suspicions and 
fears of some of their own countrymen. 

One thing is certain: Every member of or 
sympathiser with the German-American 
Bund should be under surveillance. The bar 
sinister should be upon every one of them. 
Each German-American Vocational League, 
every German-American singing vereln, all 
corresponding Italian and Jap societies, must 
be broken up and their members closely 
watched. Unfortunately, .^many of these 
people have no will of tlieir own. They aiw 
under compulsion. Fear of tortuie of their 
loved ones or relatives by the Gestapo in the 
Reich, the Ovra in Italy, and the military 
police in Japan makes them unwilling dupes 
of the Nazi-Nlppon-Fajscist hangmen. Never¬ 
theless, wittingly or unwittingly, they are 
guilty and must be pimlshcd accordingly. 
Wc cannot let our tender mercies stand la the 
way to prevent retribution. It is better that 
a hundred innocent enemy aliens suffer than 
to allow one guilty enemy alien to escape. 
We must always say to ourselves, “What 
would their Fuehrer do in like circum¬ 
stances?** We must be adamant in meting 
out punishment. We must galvanize our¬ 
selves to the need of weeding out and visiting 
punishment upon those who would impede 
our ultimate victory. 

Germans who were members of the Kyff- 
hfiuscr. Italians who were members of the 
Assoclazone Nazionale Cmnbatanti Italiano, 
must be shown up, their dossiers completely 
Investigated and their motives questioned. 
If you know any such, do not fall to divulge 
his whereabouts. The way of these trans- 
gresaors must be made hard. “They that 
plough iniquities and sow wickedness must 
reap the same." 

These men and women deliberately plot 
otrr destruction. They must be made to reap 
the whirlwind. 

We must destroy this Insidious foe. Other¬ 
wise, we will again be plagued with Black 
Tom explosions and Klngsland catastrophes 
as in the last war. While I hate to say it, I 
cannot refrain from repeating the words of 
Titus Andronlcus, "Blood and revenge are 
hammering In my head." Blood and revenge 
must hammer In all our heads to force us to 
strike hard at these dastardly spies and 
espionage agents mingling In the crowds of 
our cities and industrial centers. Nations 
winning most battles In this war first subdue 
their enemies at home. 

Prom the outbreak of war until June 80. 
1942, 0,405 aliens of enemy nationality were 
apprehended by the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation and cooperating peace officers. Of 
this number 4.745 were Japanese, 8.120 were 
Germans, and 1,521 were Itsllaiis. Vast 
quantities of prohibited materials were 
seized in widespread spot searches of the 
homes of alien enemies. This contraband In¬ 
cluded 8,008 guns, more than 210,000 roimde 
of ammunition, 1,652 sticks of dynamite, 
8,529 dynamite caps, and 8,472 feet of dyna¬ 
mite fuse—enough to reduce cities to smithe¬ 
reens. In addition, there were seized 1,600 
rsidlo sets equipped for short wave, 2,400 
cameras, including large quantities of photo¬ 
graph equipment, hundreds of maps, charts, 
and documents relating to American forts, 
cantonments, stations, and varloas other 
defenses. Many aliens were convicted for 
train wrecking, depredation against defense 
plants, injury to interned enemy ships, at¬ 
tempted destruction of bridges, and other 


acts of sabotage and sedition. That gives 
you a pretty sordid picture of what these 
gangs of cutthroats intended to do. Because 
of the surveillance and vigilance of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the intelli¬ 
gence departments of our armed forces, most 
of their plans were nipped In the bud. But, 
if so much explosives and dynamite were de¬ 
tected. if all these guns were seized and radio 
seta confiscated, you can JoUy well realize 
how much more of that contraband, how 
many more of those maps and photographs 
of our war industries and defense stations 
remain undetected. 

If you have reason to recognize a spy or 
saboteiir, don't become panicky. Keep your 
head. Report him to those who are best able 
to handle such situations. 

J. Edgar Hoover explains as follows: 
“When placed under surveillance, a foreign 
agent becomes a valuable source of informa¬ 
tion to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Once a spy Is located, and his activities and 
contacts esrefully covered, he Is rendered 
harmless. If he were apprehended imme¬ 
diately, his unrevealed contacts would then 
take cover and the enemy government would 
be tipped off to send a new agent to take 
his place." 

I would suggest as a patriotic service 
wherever possible that you Join up with the 
Civilian Defense Schools set up by the Office 
of Civilian Dtfense in your locality. Get 
yourself Interested In this work. Volunteer 
yoiir services. You can be of material aid In 
establishing a nationwide dragnet to cap¬ 
ture these Axis spies. 

To aid in this work of detection, it might 
be well to set forth a few ezami^eB of these 
desperadoes : 

EXHXBZT X 

A Nazi came to this ooimtry several years 
ago and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
unearthed his activities and became sus¬ 
picious. It was discovered that he had been 
operating a munitions plant in the Rek;h. 
He mingled almost exclusively with a strong 
pro-Gennan element in bis community. 
There are similar types in YorkvUle in New 
York, the Nazi section in St. Louis, and the 
Jap section in San Francisco. Be was ar¬ 
rested and It was revealed that he was 
actually financing opposition to such legisla¬ 
tion as the Lend-Lease bills and other meas¬ 
ures q>onsored by the administration to aid 
Great Britain and Russia. Check back In 
ycur memory, therefore, those whom you 
now feel were unduly active in endeavoring 
to balk the administration In its pre-Pearl 
Harbor program to aid the Allied cause. 

KXHIBXT n 

There was a German-American Bund mem¬ 
ber who arrived in this country years ago. 
He was constantly In touch with the German 
Embassy In Washington. Eto read Nazi Party 
papers. In fact, over his fireplace there was 
enshrined a large chromium-plated swastika. 
He deplored the fact that "there was too much 
tolerance here.*’ He constantly uttered Nazi 
philosophy, stressing that the weak should 
not be permitted to survive. In fact, he said, 
“the weak In the United States should be 
eliminated." He was anti-Semitic to the 
core. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
spotted him. and when he sought to leave this 
country they tefused to allow him to go 
through, although his bag had been packed 
for months. The FedNwl Bureau of Xxiveett- 
gation finally arrested him last December and 
found correspondence and other evidenee in¬ 
dicating that he was a mainstay of the Oer- 
man-American Bund. 

EXHXiiT xn 

A former German Army officer came to this 
country and lived in one of our cities. He ap¬ 
peared to be a plUer of rectitude, but bidden 
in his trunks were found tnoendhury peaoils, 
two .46-caiiber pistole, a high-powered short¬ 


wave radio aet. Be had ipent much tima in 
our pubUo Ubrarlea and atole therefrom nu- 
meroua books on democracy with tba obvious 
desire to remove them from circulation. Ha 
displayed on hia bosom the Iron Cross, one of 
four of his German decorations. His thefts 
from the libraries brought him under suspi¬ 
cion and he was finally apprehended. 

gXKia XT IV 

A Japanese llvtng in Seward, Alaska, for 
many years was very respected and well liked. 
During his residence there he had acquired 
and operated successfully several business en¬ 
terprises. It was finals discovered that he 
was maintaining a short-wave radio station 
and that he was actively engaged In trans¬ 
mitting messages of vital military impor¬ 
tance. such as weather reports, to the land of 
the Rising Sun. 

EXHIBIT v 

Another Japanese of equal status and long 
residence in the same area was the busy 
owner of a thriving restaurant. He had care¬ 
fully Imitated the Nazi Infiltration tech¬ 
nique, with a new angle. I n s tead of spon¬ 
soring Hitler’s famous strength-through-Joy 
movement, he seemed to have a penchant tor 
a rapid turn-over of imported Jap cooks, 
dishwashere. etc., all unusually intelligent 
and talented for such menial tasks. Very 
shorUy after arrival, each group would be 
struck with the wanderlust, causing their 
replacement. These reatless short-order boys 
were amply supplied with the best camera 
and photo^phio equipment available any¬ 
where. However, conttnuous and intensive 
concentration on the surrounding scenery 
aroused suspicion as to their “tourist" in¬ 
terest. The usual slip—the fortunate dis¬ 
covery. 

EXHIBIT vx 

One of these culprits was a 22-year-old 
paint-shop helper In the Glenn Martin 
bomber plant at Baltimore. He confessed 
that he had sabotaged wire-signalling de¬ 
vices and gasoline tanks on a number of 
B-26 bombers He explained his parents had 
relatives in Germany, and he did not want 
to have his dear ones bombed. In a spirit 
of bravado, he printed "Hell Hitler" on one 
of the bombs, but without knowing it he had. 
left a pair of pliers there. The use of the 
specto^ph and densitometer by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents matched the 
copper wires In the pliers with the copper 
wires this saboteur had cut. 

All employees in all plants now making war 
goods should also he on the qui vive. Any 
untoward and unusual conduct should be im¬ 
mediately reported to superior officialB. 

Numerous Nazi agents, Including many 
residing to the United States, and sad to 
relate, many American citl^ns had been 
trained in the Rdch to be spies. Nazi schools 
have been set up for that purpose. They are 
given courses in physical training, taught 
to jump from moving cars and trains, in¬ 
structed in the driving of all kinds of Amer¬ 
ican-made cars. They are Instructed how to 
emerge from planes and parachutes. They 
become competent conversationalists In sev¬ 
eral languages. They can recognize the na¬ 
tionality of a warship by Its silhouette. They 
are taught to disguise their voice and their 
appearance and prove to be oonvtoctog Rus¬ 
sians, Americans, Italians, Spaniards, or Nor¬ 
wegians. Their course of training covers the 
use of all ktods of explosives with emphasis 
upon detonators. They learn how to Impro¬ 
vise destructive ehaigea and become adept in 
blowing up bridges, railway Junctions, and 
plants. 

We must fight these rogues not only to the 
United States, but throughout the Western 
Hentaphere. One of these spy rings was 
cracked In the Caribbean by our Army and 
Navy Intelligence men. Nineteen Panama 
Canal employees, night club ownfSie, and 
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Colon cabaret girli, together with a British 
Honduran businessman were arrested. All 
were a part of a spy ring which Informed Kazi 
submarines of United Nations ship move¬ 
ments. They aided in refueling subs at hid¬ 
den shore bases in the Caribbean. 

Remember, also, that all these enemy alien 
saboteurs and Nazi sympathizers do not land 
In rub'^er boats from submarines at Ama- 
gansett Beach. Long Island, or along the east¬ 
ern coast of Florida at Porte Vedra Beach. 
Amply supplied with Amerkcan money seized 
by Hitler in the Nazi occupied territories, they 
buy their way into the confidence of our 
luiBUspecting Americans. 

In many Instances loyal citizens are un¬ 
consciously purveyors of Nazi defeatist propa¬ 
ganda. Take for instance the many stories 
which arose after the bombing of Hawaii on 
December 7. Nothwithstandlng the fact that 
the true story was reported by the Roberts 
Board of Inquiry and subsequently confirmed 
by the President in his Washington's Birth¬ 
day addresr. many wild and unfounded stories 
were circulated by Nazi and Nippon sympa¬ 
thizers that practically our entire fleet was 
lost at Pearl Harbor. These stories still per¬ 
sist, yet we know today from the actual oper¬ 
ation of our fleet in the Coral Sea and Midway 
encounters that the Navy is materially 
stronger in the Pacific than it was on Decem¬ 
ber 7. 

Be it remembered that the eight confessed 
Qerman-Amerlcan Bund saboteurs who 
landed on our coast from German submarines 
were desperate invaders. They sought to 
bring war in Its most ruthless form Into the 
very heart of the Nation. Their purpose was 
to smash our industrial plants and to ter¬ 
rorize our civilian population. With TNT 
they would have blasted key factories, rail¬ 
ways, and city water systems. In the pos¬ 
session of these saboteurs was a list of special 
assignments of industrial plants. They were 
to sabotage department stores in order to 
create panic. Many of our key defense in¬ 
dustries were doomed, including the plant 
of the Aluminum Corporation of America, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Junction at 
Newark, the Hellgate Bridge in New T^ork 
City, the famous Horseshoe railroad curve 
at Altoona. Pa., canals and locks of the Ohio 
River from St. Louis to Cincinnati, and other 
important and strategic facilities. 

There are many more of these dangerous 
visitors. Assuredly, the German high com¬ 
mand is still maintaining its schools of sabo¬ 
tage. and sending its graduates to us. The 
first eight spies brought to our shores by sub¬ 
marine were muddle-headed enough to get 
caught. There are more of their ilk. There 
are many Isolated spots along our 3.COO miles 
of seacoast where they could land at night 
undetected. Perhaps it might be well for 
the citizenry of our communities along the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and along the 
Gulf, to form look-out squads to cooperate 
with our Coast Guard and our patrol boats 
to detect any new attempts at secret night 
landings. 

The whole world is honeycombed with Axis 
spies. They are not limited to nationals of 
the Reich, Japan, and Italy. They embrace 
Hindus, and sad to relate. Britons, French¬ 
men, and White Russians. For example, a 
former squadron leader, F. D. Rutland, a Brit¬ 
ish World War air hero, was recently discov¬ 
ered to have been In the employ of the 
Japanese for 5 years as a spy in the United 
States. This type of spying by the enemy 
within our gates has been going on for years. 

Then there is the case of Jean Leonard 
Musa, a naturalized Frenchman, who is at the 
present time in Federal custody as a secret 
agent of the Vichy Government. He was em¬ 
ployed In one of our war Industries and 
learned of the vital parts of an Important 
battle weapon. It was shown that he was on 
the secret French embassy pay roll as a prop¬ 
aganda agent. 


Wartime Wasiiiiigtoii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 

OF mUNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post: 

WARTIME WASHINGTON—^DISTRICT OF COLUMBU 
WANTS A DELEGATE 

(By Merlo Pusey) 

Opposition to the Paddock bill to give 
Washington a voteless delegate in the House 
of Representatives is almost nil. The great 
majority of citizens who have expressed their 
views on the subject are enthusiastic about 
the idea of casting ballots for any sort of 
spokesman for the local community. This 
does not mean that Representative Paddock's 
modest bill satisfies anyone. Of course, it 
does not. But it is a first step toward Ameri¬ 
canization of the American Capital. And 
citizens who have not had a chance to look 
a ballot in the face for 68 years can’t afford 
to be indifferent to any suffrage proposal. 

Because the opposition is so meager it is 
a simple matter to dispose of the few ob¬ 
jections that have been raised to the idea 
behind the bill. A mere handful of citizens 
fear that the election of a delegate might 
prejudice the cause of obtaining more com¬ 
plete democratic rights for the District. 
They believe that the people living on the 
north bank of the Potomac are Just as much 
entitled to a voice in the National Govern¬ 
ment as are those living along the Missis¬ 
sippi. the Ohio, or the Columbia. And they 
are unwilling to compromise by accepting 
any lesser representation in Congress than 
the people of the States have. 

That would be a reasonable position If 
there were any possibility of obtaining full 
representation at this time. But there ie 
not. The Sumners-Capper resolution, pro¬ 
posing an amendment to the Constitution so 
that Congress could allow Washingtonians 
to participate in national elections, has been 
rejected by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Undoubtedly the drive for national repre¬ 
sentation wiU be revived when the war is 
over, if not before. But we need a new 
approach to that objective, and nothing 
would afford so effective an approach as the 
election of a delegate who could become the 
spearhead of the movement. 

It is worth noting that the people of our 
former Territories sent delegates to Congress 
before those Territories acquired statehood. 
Now the District, of course, will never become 
a State. It must remain forever under the 
ultimate control of Congress so that its func¬ 
tion as the seat of National Government may 
be served. But that elementary fact should 
not blind us to the useful service a delegate 
can render in paving the way for more com¬ 
plete representation of his constituents in 
Congress. Delegates from many of the Ter¬ 
ritories that are now States were a powerful 
Influence in securing full voting rights for 
their people. 

The point leads directly to another objec¬ 
tion which has been raised against the elec¬ 
tion of a District delegate. It is said that 
Gen. Norton Parker Ohlpman, the District's 
Delegate from 1871 to 1875, did little to 
Justify his presence in Congress. Accounts 
of his activities in Congress are meager, but 
It la clear that he failed to secure the one 
piece of legislation that was needed most to 
make the Territorial government a success. 
President Grant had recommended that Con¬ 


gress contribute to the cost of the District 
as a taxpayer on the basts of the assessed 
value of its public buildings. The District 
was desperately in need of assistance. The 
panic of 1873, coming at the peak of Gov¬ 
ernor Shepherd's lavish program of improve¬ 
ments. brought the city face to face with 
bankruptcy. But Congress refused to help. 
If General Chlpman bad been able to induce 
his colleagues to extend a helping hand to 
the men who were rescuing Washington from 
its mud. dust, and open sewers, residents of 
the city would probably not be voteless to¬ 
day. For, with the help that Congress later 
granted the city, the Territorial government 
could easily have paid its debts, while con¬ 
tinuing to transform Washington into a real 
Capital. 

So we must admit the failure of General 
Chlpman to obtain the one piece of legisla¬ 
tion which the District needed most. But 
It would be farfetched, indeed, to assume 
from this fact that his services were of little 
value. And even if it could be shown that 
he did nothing for the District In 1871-75, 
that argument could scarcely be used against 
the election of a District Delegate in 1942. 

Under the territorial government all local 
affairs were entrusted to local legislators and 
officials. Now, a large part of our local ordi¬ 
nances have to be passed through Congress 
in the form of bills. Certainly the need for 
a delegate In the House to keep Congress 
Informed as to District problems and to in¬ 
terpret the will of Washington to Congress 
1b far more acute now than it was during 
the Shepherd regime. For Congrees Is In¬ 
finitely busier than it was then and the Dis¬ 
trict has grown so populous that it really 
needs a full-time policy-making body of its 
own. It is Incredibly stupid to force local 
measures through a national legislature 
which has no representative of the commu¬ 
nity for v^hlch these bills are passed. 

In short, the situation today and that pre¬ 
vailing in 1871 are not comparable. The need 
for District representation in Congress now 
is infinitely greater. Many Members of the 
House and Senate as well as the city’s dis¬ 
franchised citizens recognize that fact. And 
Congress will doubtless grant the simple re¬ 
quest for a delegate if it Is convinced that 
the people are behind it. Incidentally, many 
leglslatatcrs would be glad to vote for the 
Paddock bill as a means of partly redeem¬ 
ing party pledges to end the disfranchisement 
of the District. 

Since no argument of any weight has been 
advanced against the proposal, only apathy 
can kill It. Voteless Washingtonians have 
a choice between complacent acceptance of 
their dlsfranchissment In an age of dynamic 
democracy and active support of a practical 
step toward full citizenship. It is they who 
will make the choice. And If they let this 
opportunity pass, it may be a long time be¬ 
fore legislators will again interest themselves 
in securing voting rights of any sort for 
residents of the District, 


The Prime Miniiter of Greece 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 
Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include the following address delivered 
by His Excellency the Prime Minister of 
Greece, Emanuel Tsouderos, before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, July 13, 1942: 
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Ifr. Chairman, ladles, and gentlemen: 1 
am deeply grateful for the honor you have 
done me by giving me the opportunity to 
speak In this chamber, where so many en¬ 
lightened diseussiont on world affairs take 
place. 

It is Indeed fortimate for the world that 
America did decide to interest itself in 
world-wide policies. The conditions which 
have been created in recent years due to the 
multiplication and acceleration of means of 
communication sud to the economic inter¬ 
dependence of all the peoples of the world 
would not permit America without danger 
to its own peace and security to be indif¬ 
ferent to what Is happening on other conti¬ 
nents. By your material power, your per¬ 
fectly organized production, and your great 
determination I am sure you will play a 
paramount part so that liberty may not be 
erctinguished from the world. Thanks to 
you, who have always believed in democracy, 
in equality and justice, these Ideals will not 
be lost. And yours will be a large share of 
the honor for the triumph of these noble 
principles. 

It is clear that the present struggle Is 
waged between the system of violence on the 
one hand and that of freedom on the other. 
Our common enemies seek to Impose upon 
the rest of the world the bet^emony of one 
man who as supreme legislator, Judge, and 
executive will dictate his will upon the peo¬ 
ples whom he seeks ot subjvigate. Moreover, 
our enemies hold to the belief that not na¬ 
tions but peoples only should exist and that 
the smaller of them should be ruled by the 
larger, self-styled ruling races. But thus the 
self-government of each nation would cease 
to exist and we would revert to the years of 
the conquerors who ruled smaller nations by 
force. 

Whereas you are precisely one of the na¬ 
tions who believe in the need for respect of 
the Independence and self-government of 
small nations and acknowledge the correct¬ 
ness of the principle of nationality. 

Consequently you constitute a guaranty 
for the respect and preservation of this cardi¬ 
nal principle. 

Of course, after the war much thought 
must be given and decisions made which, 
first, will secure the world against new wars, 
and secondly, will secure through federations 
of various small nations, their national life 
based upon a wider economic field or vital 
space within which production and consump¬ 
tion will be adjusted. 

It Is, therefore, desirable for the peace of 
tlie world that an agreement of security be 
In force among the free democratic states for 
the mutual guaranty of their Independence 
against any act of aggression by a third party. 
Such an agreement could have an Initial 
duration of 20 years, so that the world may 
without fear, devote Itself directly after the 
war, to Its economic rehabilitation. Such an 
agreement would not be an alliance, which 
might be construed as embodying the possi¬ 
bility of aggressive designs. The member 
states, by their united strength, would thus 
be able to prevent the unjust attacks of a 
nonmember against one or more of them, 
especially of the smaller states. 

Secondly, the warlike and aggressive dis¬ 
position of states which conspire against the 
freedom of their neighbors woxild likewise be 
curbed by the formation of several groups of 
federated states, similar to that agreed upon 
between Greece and Yugoslavia or by the 
formation of even closer federations. 

These confederated groups of the various 
Suropean states, moreover, through a com¬ 
mon organism as was the League of Nations, 
would facilitate undmtandlng between them 
and other nations, which would be repre* 
•ented In this organism by group repmenta- 
tlon. 

Thus disoutilon would not be carried on In 
unwieldy assemblies and would yield quicker 
and fruitful results. 


And thus the basis of the peace of the 
world after the war as well as Its economic 
rehabilitation would be supported on (1) an 
agreement of mutual security for peace, and 
(2) on federated groupe of the various states 
of the world, especially those of Europe. 
Over these the common organ of coordination 
above mentioned would serve quickly to ad¬ 
just and settle differences cropping up. 

The armed forces of the contracting par¬ 
ties will constitute the means for the preser¬ 
vation of the peace and for the defense 
against possible aggression. 

I have heretofore expressed a few per¬ 
sonal thoughts in very general terms and have 
made no attempt to submit a complete study 
on this complicated problem. I would be 
most happy if either of these or other sub¬ 
jects affecting Greece or subjects of a general 
nature you wish to ask me questions. 

Thereupon numerous questions were 
asked by members of the committee and 
the Prime Minister expressed his views at 
length on various phases of post-war 
plans for the security of the peace. In 
answer to other questions the Prime 
Minister dwelt especially on the present 
internal situation of Greece, her actual 
plight in connection with the food prob¬ 
lem, and tlie atrocities perpetrated by 
the Germans in the occupied Greek ter¬ 
ritory as well as by the Bulgarians and 
the methods applied by the latter in or¬ 
der to alter the ethnological complexion 
of the population. 

To a question concerning reports of 
starvation in Greece, Mr. Tsouderos ex¬ 
plained in great detail the frightful con¬ 
ditions In Greece resulting from the 
scarcity of food and stressed the urgency 
and need of sending adequate foodstuffs 
to Greece before next winter in order to 
prevent disastrous consequences. He 
likewise explained that through the ef¬ 
forts of the Greek Government special 
arrangements have been made with 
Great Britain and the United States for 
certain exceptions to the existing block¬ 
ade regulations to permit the sending of 
regular shipments of food to Greece. In 
the name of the Greek people, Mr. Tsou¬ 
deros expressed his thanks and gratitude 
to the American Government and to the 
American people for the help which has 
been granted to his fellow countrymen. 


The Price of Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 

OF INOXAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSENTATIVB8 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr, GRANT of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article by 
Frank Jefferies, from the Farmers Ex¬ 
change of New Paris, Ind., issue of July 
24.1942: 

FRAxnc Spsuucmo 
<By Frank Jefferies) 

THE FRXOX OF VSCTORT 

It appears the United States as a nation 
la making progress in the war effort. But 
much more could be done it more people 
would cooperate. We have too many people 
who are not buying bonds at they should, 
who are not heeding the appeal! to conserve, 
who want the groups of which they are a part 
to be able to live as has been usual. In other 


words, too many people want others to make 
the saorifloes. 

While we may not agre as to eoonomlo 
theories and govermnental policies, we, aU of 
us. as a natlou, are engaged In a aerlous war 
of huge proportions. Begardleas of our own 
tbaories and heUefs, we should ke^p in mind 
that we are fighting a fHxamon enemy; alfo, 
that if this enemy should win there wlU be 
little worth while left ae to eoonomlo or 
political freedom. 

And we can lose, as France lost, by internal 
dtseenalon and indifference. They had their 
sit-down strikes and other labor troubles, in¬ 
dividuals and groups sought special favors 
and advantages at the expense of others. 
Now the masses in France are under the 
tyrannical rule of another country, and mil¬ 
lions oi them are in dire need of the necessi¬ 
ties of life. 

It may be that portion of the French people 
who refused to submit and continue to fight 
will mean a new France. If so, it wiU be be¬ 
cause they will have passed through the cru¬ 
cible and have become a better and stronger 
people. Thus hat. it been with other groups 
In the past. The Hebrews were in the wilder¬ 
ness 40 years before they were qualified to 
enter the Promised Land. 

By each individual doing what be or she 
can to help we can do much more than we now 
are doing. There are those who are doing 
much, like a farmer well along In years, who 
has worked and sacrificed to own a farm. This 
man has bought defense bonds, and says if 
need be he will give his farm and go back to 
earning a living at common labor. Another 
man in that community, near Nappanee, Ind.. 
has three sons in the draft, two of whom are 
now in the service, but this man in hla sor¬ 
row continues to carry on, and in addition to 
operating his farm he helps to sell defense 
bonds and to help in other ways. 

That is the spirit we need to win. Men like 
these two are the men who really help to 
make this a great and stropg Nation, and we 
do have many men and women who are doing 
likewise in Indiana and other parts of the 
country, especially in the rural districts and 
vlllRgcs and small towns. 

People who are hindering the war effort In¬ 
clude those who demand wages which will en¬ 
able them to live as they lived during the 
peace period, those who spend their money 
for frivolous pleasures, those who try to use 
the war to make money, and especially the 
politicians who place political advantage or 
political welfare above public welfare. 

We will win the war. but when and how is 
yet to be determined. We may need to suffer 
more before the people of the United States 
will awaken. We have the resouroea and we 
have the manpower. It is Just a question ot 
awakening and being willing to make the 
necessary sacrifice. The price we must pay will 
be heavy, at best: but the slower we are to 
realiae and to make a real effort, the heavier 
will be the price we must pay. 


Tl» HigfiM Cate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

or X.OUI8UNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRBSBNTATIVX6 

Monday, July 27,1942 

Mr, BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the IIbo« 
ORD. X indude a speech whidi X made 
over the radio July 25 on the sidiject. 
The Higgins Case: 

Ladtea and genUemen. duxitif the peal 
week over the headllnea of yom newepapeis 
In every village and hamlet in Atnerloa you 
have read of the sudden ending of a great 
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enterprise, the Higgins shipyard. 1 do not 
presume to talk to you tonight because that 
enterprise is located in my city of New Or* 
leans, or because its ending has oast a pall 
upon that community, or even because of the 
dislocations and hardships which will result 
therefrom. 

No one complains about these things when 
our Nation is fighting for its life. Wars are 
not pleasant. They are hard, cruel, bitter 
experiences for all peoples at all times. No 
American today can complain about sacrifices 
howsoever burdensome they may be. 

My city has weathered wars and pestilence 
and disaster for hundreds of years. It has 
withstood all that man and nature can do to 
destroy. The patriotism and love of freedom 
of its citizens has found them defending our 
glorious flag on every battle front in every 
war. My people are not complaining here 
tonight, but it is rather in the spirit of the 
national good that I speak to you. Prom 
everywhere, from all responsible officials, from 
every newspaper editorial column, from the 
Journals of trade and commerce, over the 
facilities of our great broadcasting systems 
wo have heard the plea that the great bottle¬ 
neck facing America’s war effort is the lack 
of ships and the cry for ships and more ships 
and more ships. 

America has produced two great shipbuild¬ 
ing geniuses within the past several years. 
Kaiser, of the west coast, and Higgins, of the 
South. I think that 1 can speak dispassion¬ 
ately about Higgins as he has produced thou¬ 
sands of small craft now being used through¬ 
out the world by the United Nations. He did 
not solicit this contract. He was asked to 
take it. His fee for the construction of the 
facilities was to be $2. and for operating the 
plant $1 per month, not per year. 

For years Higgins has been producing boats 
of all types and classes at a phenomenal rate. 
His methods have been revolutionary as he has 
been the first to apply to the building of 
ships the principles which brought life and 
vigor to the manufacture of automobiles— 
that Is the assembly-line technique. 

In March of this year. Just a few short 
months ago, the United State Maritime Com¬ 
mission made the sensational announcement 
that the largest shipbuilding contract In the 
world has been awarded to Higgins and that 
be would build the large Liberty-type vessels 
on an assembly line. That message electri¬ 
fied the production front. 

It was estimated that that line would pro¬ 
duce 24 ships a month and that It would 
be capable of repairing and equipping a much 
greater number of ships. Journals through¬ 
out America hailed this announcement. 
Time magazine. Newsweek, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, and every medium of 
publicity broadcasted a new hope for America. 

That langtiage was reiterated Just a few 
weeks ago by Mr. John M. Carmody, a mem¬ 
ber of the United States Maritime Oommls- 
aion, speaking in New Orleans. Among other 
things, he said: *'You have taken on a new 
Job. a big Job. the biggest shipbuilding Job 
of all time in one yard. We think you can 
do it. We think the fundamentally sound 
principles of progressive manufacture which 
the Higgins organization has adapted to 
boatbuilding and applied so successfully can 
be expanded to cover the 10,000-ton cargo 
ships now under contract. It is not an easy 
Job. It would be a huge undertaking In 
peacetime when time does not press on us 
80 sharply every moment. In wartime the 
task la Infinitely more difficult.” 

And in concluding his address he said: 

”The eyes of the shipbuilding world are 
upon you; the eyes of the fighting nations 
are upon you; the eyes of the fighting men 
of the United Nations are upon you: the eyes 
of the Maritime Commission, responsible to 
the President for hltherto-unheard-of ship 
production, are upon you. What you do 
here may well mean the difference between 
success or failure on far-flung fronts where 


the edge is with the side that has supplies— 
enough and on time. Remember what 
Tommy said: *The bloody Japs are running 
us out of Burma, but we are oomixkg ba^. 
All the txoopA in Burma, tried. harcL* What 
you do here will have a bearing on civilian 
morale throughout our land. This is a war 
of production. You have come to be known 
throughout America as a man of action. You 
are taking your place beside the great pro¬ 
duction geniuses of modem times. You have 
shown the way 

”America is awake. America is alert. 
America is at work. We will have ships. 
Two-fisted fighting men will have arms and 
ships. The struggle will be long and hard, 
but the United Nations miist win. You are 
right. Tommy: we will come in ships, too.” 

No finer language could describe the mag¬ 
nificent effect upon morale which this new 
plant promised than this message. And no 
language can be found to describe the effect 
upon morale not only throughout our Na¬ 
tion but throughout the capitals of the 
United Nations, If the word goes forth, as It 
has gone forth, that we do not have the 
materials to build ships that we must have 
to win this war 

That la the crux of my case tonight. That 
is the case which I bring to you. America 
is not complaining, our people are not com¬ 
plaining, but we want to be sure, absolutely 
sure, that we have not made a mistake. 

Ladles and gentlemen, in this matter we 
are dealing with the security of our Nation, 
with the lives of our men. with the future of 
democracy. I would be the last person in the 
world to blame the Maritime Commission be¬ 
cause of this happening, because 1 know that 
the Maritime Commirsion believes that the 
assembly-line method of building ships Is one 
ringing answer to the submarines lurking off 
our coast lines and in every lane of commerce 
In the oceans. Certainly I am not criticizing 
our great Commander in Chief, because I have 
stood shoulder to shoulder, battle after bat¬ 
tle. struggle after struggle for the great mo¬ 
tives and ideals for which he stands. I be¬ 
lieve that both the Commander in Chief and 
the Maritime Commission want all of the 
facts In this case. It is logical to believe that 
they do not want to accept the conclusions 
which have been reached without complete 
and full investigations. 

Some weeks ago I had the pleasure of at¬ 
tending here in Washington a meeting of the 
great engineering societies of the United 
States at which General Somervell, com¬ 
mander of one of the three divisions of the 
United States Army, the Services of Supplies, 
was the principal speaker. 

During the course of his remarks General 
Somervell had this to say about the war and 
Its attendant problems and difficulties: ”1 
especially commend to the attention of those 
of you in transportation the unhappy fact 
that transportation, afloat and ashore, is our 
greatest bottleneck. Our tank facilities and 
our plane facilities are turning out machines 
in numbers that would astound and d*smay 
the dictators. Our task is to get them where 
they are needed by the shortest route in the 
shortest possible time. 

”If one of you transportation engineers 
can figure out some way of increasing trans¬ 
portation efficiency and put that scheme to 
work, you would be as great a national hero 
as the general who wins battles on the field.*' 

Just a few weeks ego Admiral Land, of the 
Maritime Commission, made the saddening 
announcement that the United Nations, de¬ 
spite the tremendous effort which has been 
put forward, are still losing more ships from 
submarine sinkings than are being built. 
That statement was amplified and reiterated 
on Sunday last by Admiral Vickery, of the 
Commission. 

I have heard It said that, after all, this 
yard was not completed and that it would 
take same little time before actual ship con¬ 
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struction could get under way. Is that a 
valid objection? Is it a reflection of some 
type of higher knowledge or of intuition as 
to when this criMl struggle will exnl? Da 
those who make those stmtemsBts object 
equally to the contracts which have been 
granted, some of which call for the beginning 
of work in 1944 and as late as 1945? All of us 
pray God that this war will end. and will end 
soon, but none of us can afford to gamble 
with the security of our country because we 
have some notion or idea as to how long the 
war will last. Transportation is as vital as 
the building of tanks, of guns, and planes, as 
vital as the fortification of islands and bases. 

Without ships to transport men and mate¬ 
rial to the fighting fronts, to carry lend-lease 
aid to our hard-pressed allies, to maintain 
constant sources of supply over seven oceans, 
to bring the might of America to bear against 
the forces of cruelty, of oppression, and en¬ 
slavement, this war will be indefinitely post¬ 
poned. 

Were it not for the fact that all Americans 
have come to have confidence in the ability 
of this man Higgins, and of Kaiser on the 
west coast, and were it not for the fact that 
all studies which have been made have rec¬ 
ognized the efficiency of his method, and were 
it not for the fact that the transportation 
problem by the statements of all who should 
know is the greatest facing our Nation, 1 
would not presume upon you tonight. 

But with that feeling the Congress of the 
United States, through Its Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the House, 
and through the Truman committee in the 
Senate, has begun a far-reaching investiga¬ 
tion of the cancelation of this contract and 
all of the attendant problems surrounding 
the supply of steel and the building of ships. 
If these investigations will reveal the sources 
of our steel, will awaken In the American 
public the additional realization of the sacri¬ 
fices which must be made in civilian produc¬ 
tion, and will prove to the American public 
the validity of a new and revolutionary 
method of constructing ships, they will not 
have been in vain. 

America cannot afford to gamble. America 
cannot fail to utilize the ingenuity of Its citi¬ 
zens. America was built into a great Nation 
by men who had vision, by men who thought 
of new ways of doing old things. Those men 
have perfected our great. industrial system, 
have established for America the highest 
standard of living in the world, have made of 
our Nation a paradise of freedom In a world 
torn by death and destruction and oppres¬ 
sion. Such a man is Higgins of New Orleans, 
and I trust that the Ingenuity and the energy 
of that man will be fully utilized In the war 
effort. 

A More Glorious Edifice Than Greece or 
Rome Ever Saw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROYO. WOODRUFF 

OF MXCKXQAK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in his matchless eulogy on Gen¬ 
eral Washington In 1832. Daniel Webster 
closed with the words quoted below. 
Now, 110 years later, when we must de¬ 
fend our heritage against **enemles for¬ 
eign and domestic,” I bring them respect¬ 
fully to the attention of the House: 

other misfortimes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
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sweep our commerce from tbe ocean, an¬ 
other generation may renew it; if it ex¬ 
haust our Treasury, future Indiutry may 
replenish it; if it desolate and lay waste 
our fields. stlU. under a new cultivation, 
they will grow green again, and ripen to 
future harvests. 

It wore but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora¬ 
tions be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

Who shall rear again the well-proportioned 
columns of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful ar¬ 
chitecture which unites national sovereignty 
wltii State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity? 

No. if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and a melancholy immortality. 
Bitterer tears, however, wlU flow over them 
than were ever shed over the monuments 
of Roman or Grecian art; for they will be 
the monuments of a more glorious edifice 
than Greece or Rome ever saw. the edifice 
of constitutional American liberty. 


Joint Statement by the President and the 
King of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

or KXW TOBK 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker* under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ohd. X include the following joint state¬ 
ment issued by the President and the 
King of Greece on July 9. 1942: 

JOINT STATBMXNT BY THE FUamXNT ANO TUX 
XINO or ISXBCS 

Following the conference between the 
President and the King of Greece at the 
White Bouse today, the foUowing joint com¬ 
munique was issued: 

'*At the meetings between tbs President 
and the King during His Majesty’s visit to 
the United States, a full discussion of the 
mutual problems and interests of these two 
United Nations has taken place. The Greek 
Prime Minister. Mr. Tiouderos, has partici¬ 
pated in these discussions. 

^We are In complete agreement on the sim¬ 
ple objective of prosecuting the war to a 
successful conclusion, at the earliest possible 
moment, with all the resources at the com¬ 
mand of the two nations. 

’‘We are firm in our determination to win 
the peace no less than the war, and we 
reassert our conviction that a just and last¬ 
ing peace, based on an honest application 
of the declaration of the United Nations of 
January 1. IMa. is the basis on which the 
peace shall be won. 

”ln consequence, the Prime Minister of 
Greece and the Secretary of State wlU eign 
tomorrow, on behalf of their Governments, 
an agreement on the principles applying to 
mutual aid In the proeecution of the war. 
by which the American and Greek Govern¬ 
ments pledge not only their mutual re- 
Bouroes to a common victory but their col¬ 
laboration In economic pcdloies to make pos¬ 
sible a lasting peace.*’ 

King George and Mr. Tsouderos have been 
forced, for reasone of state, to curtail their 
vialt to America and to return aa early aa 
possible to London. 


Exphaslm dF Parity Prkas for ¥wrm 
Pfoda^ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or XANBAa 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 30, 2942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the New 
York Times asked me to explain and jus¬ 
tify. if possible, parity prices for farm 
products. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record my statement on that subject as 
published in the Times of July 19. 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cafpkr Dbclares Farm PxxcaEa Fair—Rxal 
Levels Are About at Parity and Farmerb 
Cannot Hold Down on Lbss, He Says— 
Points to Rising Costs—Presenting Agri¬ 
culture’s Case, He Holds It Would Accept 
Fixing or Prioxb and Wages 
(By Arthur Capper, aenior Senator from 
Kansas) 

Washinoton, July 18.—On the same day 
I was asked by the New York Times to ex¬ 
plain—and justify if poasibls—parity prices 
for farm products (or parity income for 
fanners, if you prefer that term) I received 
the foUowing letter from a good friend of 
mine in northwest Kansas, George D. Tubbs, 
traveling superintendent for the Foster Lum¬ 
ber Co., with headquarters In Norton, Kans. 
In this letter he said, among other things: 

”Z refer at this time to the condition at 
the Kansas wheat farmer. Everything he 
has to buy has increased in price, not only 
his food and clothing but any machinery he 
might need. Added to this Is the difficulty in 
obtaining necessary things he must use on 
the farm, which forces him to pay exorbitant 
prices for what he can find but put up with 
worn-out, broken-down equipment, which 
simply adds that much to his cost of doing 
business. 

*X>n top of aU this is the difficulty of get¬ 
ting anyone to htip with his work and the 
prioe he must pay when such help is secured. 
Surely, 1 do not Object to labor getting a 
good price for wbat it has to offer, but X 
believe you wlU agree with me that in many 
cases their demands are now clear out of 
reason. X believe this has added as much if 
not more than any oth«r one thing to the 
costs which the farmer must pay before he 
can reap the benefit at his harvest. 

pointb to labor’s oaxns 
’*Shorter hours, higher wages, the right of 
ooUective bargaining, and many other thUiga 
have been given to the laboring man. and 
little has been said as to the effect of this 
on rising costs or Infiation, but when the 
friends of the farmer say he should be given 
a loan on his wheat amounting to 100 per¬ 
cent of parity (and that the Government 
should not sell its wheat below that prioe)« 
there is an immediate howl from various 
quarters to the effect that this will Increase 
living costs, tend to inflation, and the whole 
thing is held up as a horrible specter which 
may ruin the country. The Government has 
seen fit to practically force an increase in 
the price of cattle, sheep, hogs, dairy prod¬ 
ucts, and so forth, but Why leave out the 
wheat fanner? Would the advancing at the 
price of wheat to the pRrttjr beats brixag about 
inflation If all these other things will not 
do so? I Oaubt it very modb, 

*Yhere Is no chance for him to beeoma 
prosperoua or even live oomfortabty If he 
must carry the burden of high prices for 


everything he has to buy, Indudlng the 
labor he must hire, and at the aame time be 
forced to sell his products at a prioe which 
is not comparable to his expenditures.” 

I quote for Mr. Tubba because 1 believe 
he exp r esses eubstanUsUy the viewpoint of 
the wheat farmer—dnd substituting ”farmer” 
for ’’wheat farmer,” the viewpoint in the 
main, of farmers generally. 

tasm paritt n Dtrum 

Now. in principle, farm parl^ is compara¬ 
tively simple; working It out Is a more com¬ 
plicated matter. But it is baaed on this 
proposition: 

A lair exchange value on farm commodities 
and on industrial products will promote a 
free exchange of goods between city and 
farm* to the ben^t of both. When the 
prioe on industrial products (whether be¬ 
cause of restricted production, high labor 
costs, excessive profits made possible through 
monopolistic controls by either capital or 
labor, management or labor), go beyond a 
certain point, unless the prices of farm com¬ 
modities advance correspondingly, the free 
exchange of goods la slowed down. 

The first advantage is with the goods pro¬ 
duced in restricted quantities; these soil for 
higher prices; a smaller quanity of them is ex¬ 
changed for a larger amount of foodstuffs. 
But in the long run Uiat advantage is lost, 
because the purchasing power of the farmer is 
reduced; it takes two units of foodstuffs to 
get one unit of manufactured goods instead 
of exchange one for one. After the farmer’s 
capital is used up in exchanging on this 
unequal basis, the farm market for manufac¬ 
tured goods becomes relatively so much 
smaller that the factories must reduce pro¬ 
duction A nit some of them close down for 
lack of a market. Then all parties suffer. 
Witness the depression of the thirties and 
others before that. 

”DocTinnc or bgaicity” decried 

Meeting this situation in the early thirties, 
an attempt was made by Government Itself 
to promote a more nearly equal exchange of 
goods between cities and farms. It was de¬ 
cided (whether rightly or wrongly) to at¬ 
tempt to restore the prioe relationship be¬ 
tween manufactured goods and farm com¬ 
modities that existed in the 0 pre-war years 
1008-14 on the theory that there was a com¬ 
paratively free exchange of goods between 
cities and farms during that period. 

Now, any farm leader and farmer. I believe, 
would have agreed that the right and profit¬ 
able way to accomplish this free exchange of 
goods would have been to increase production 
of manufactured goods to equal the produc¬ 
tion of foodstuffs and other farm products. 
In other words, exchange plenty for plenty 
and everyone would have more. 

But through tariffs, cartels, trade-associa¬ 
tion agreements, trade-union restrictions, a 
credit system based on these, factory produc¬ 
tion was geared hopelessly and firmly to the 
doctrine of scarcity to maintain high pricea 
and high wages in terms of doUara. In self- 
defense, the farm groups and farmers were 
compelled to counter with scarcity production 
of their products to equaliae the exchange 
conditions. The result, of course, finally 
would be exchange at scarcity tor scarcity and 
leas for everyone instead of more for everyone. 

QUOnai THURMAN ARNCXB 

Thurman Arnold summed this up in his 
Democracy and Free Enterprise, when he said, 
and I quote from pages 16 and 16: 

”Tbday the farmers are taking a lot of 
abuse becauee they are fighting against price 
eelllngs unleaa ip^al consideration U given 
farm products. We do not have to favor thk 
farm proposal to understand the farm point 
of view. 

^Farmers did not willingly join tbs antl- 
widuetlon parade”—! sUll am quoting fr<»ii 
Thurman Arnold, and continue to quota: 

^Demands for arttfidaX farm pfloea did not 
come until restraints of trade destroyed the 
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farm market. Farmera hate to restrict pro¬ 
duction. Farm leaders know that In the long 
run the way to get parity prloes la for farmers 
to encourage full production. They had to 
buy goods in a market where production was 
restrlcteU In order to stablUae high prices. 
So long as such a market existed, they felt 
that laws raising farm prices were the only 
solution. 

**OaU them selfish, throw bricks at them, if 
you wish. So long as this situation exists, 
the only result will be that the farmers will 
throw bricks back at you.’* 

That concludes my quotations from Thur¬ 
man Arnold. Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States. 

I have given this background because with¬ 
out this historical and economic backgroimd 
it is not possible to give a fair hearing to 
the demands of farmers for parity prices, 
parity income, parity exchange values. 

NEED rOB FOOD IB CITED 

Now for the present situation. The Nation 
is at war. One of the prime needs is food 
production-food for our armed forces; for 
the armed foroes and civilian populations of 
Britain and more and more other nations with 
whom we are allied; food also for our own 
civilian population. 

This means not scarcity production, but 
surplus production (measured by past pro¬ 
duction records) of beef and pork, poultry 
and eggs, milk and many other foodstuffs It 
means marginal producers must get into the 
game 100 percent. This they cannot end 
will not do unless the returns are sufficient 
to pay running expenses and provide seed 
for next year’s crops. 

Bo government, through the Department 
of Agriculture, is making incentive price 
guaranties, sometimes subsidies, to Increase 
huge production of certain farm commodi¬ 
ties. At the same time the program in¬ 
cludes holding up toward parity the prices of 
wheat and certain other basic commodities, 
because to allow these to drop to ruinously 
low levels In a period like this would wreck 
the domestic economy and mean a shortage 
of wheat a few years later when Europe’s 
demand for bread in the post-war era, will 
be almost overwhelming. It is good business, 
good government and good war strategy to 
encourage maximum production of foodstuffs 
now needed, and maintain at least average 
production of nonperlshable foodstuffs not 
now short but for which will be huge de¬ 
mands for a short time, at least, after the 
war. Danger to world clvillaatlon will not 
end when the war ends; reconstruction is 
going to be difficult. 

”BBAX| PBICES” IN 1939 ^BCAT.T.ED 

Now for the figures. Before using these 
please remember that for 8 years the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States has been tell¬ 
ing the farmer that he is entitled to parity 
based on relative purchasing power in the 
basic period (generally 1008-14). Moreover, 
Government has told the farmer that it is 
in the national interest, good for the general 
welfare, that he receive parity prices for his 
products and have parity income to purchase 
others’ products. 

Much has been made in the columns of the 
Eastern newspapers of the fact that farm 
prices (and food prloes) have risen far and 
rapidly since 1080. But please note that, in 
1089, prices farmers received on the whole 
were 03 percent of the base period 100; prices 
paid were 121 percent of the base period 100, 
so that the real prices farmers got for thell: 
products were only 77 percent of the base 
period 100. And in addition growers of basic 
commoditleB were producing on greatly 
restricted acreages. 

At the present time farmer prices received 
and fanner prices paid are .at approximately 
160 percent of base period 100, so that farm¬ 
ers’ real prices today are approximately at 
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parity. Farm efforts today, in my Judgment, 
have as the goal maintaining this general 
parity relationship, and 1 do not think that is 
an unreasonable position. Beal wages in In- 
dustiy. while not so much higher than in 
1080, are considerably higher than in the 
base period which the farmer has been assured 
again and again was and Is a fair basis on 
which to determine his prices and income, 
from the viewpoint of the national welfare. 

HOLDS miBENT FRIGES FAIR 

Farmers ere asking only prices and Incomes 
which will enable them to retain ownership 
of their farms so that they may continue to 
produce for the war effort and for the after¬ 
war period. Obviously, if they do not get 
these prices and incomes they go out of the 
production picture. 

At parity-price relationships American 
farmers will just about bold their own. I 
believe farmers would accept, without grum¬ 
bling. the fixing of prices and wages at ap¬ 
proximately present levels, with some adjust¬ 
ments for groups away out of line. But if the 
march of wages upward Increases, and the 
upward momentum of production costs con¬ 
tinues, farmers naturally will try to get 
corresponding Increases. 

Parity farm prices are not what will bring 
about inflation. Government expenditures, 
higher wages, shortages of goods, meeting 
greatly increased pay-roll purchasing powers, 
huge Government borrowings from the 
banks—these are the factors that make the 
inflationary spiral. 

It does not help the farmers’ feelings any 
to see that ope family of ’’commission mer¬ 
chants” In Washington has made 08(X),000 In 
commissions on Government contracts in 8 
months, to be divided among a father and 
two sons. And that a ’’socially inclined” sales 
engineer made 0481,(KX) in commissions on 
Government contracts in 18 months. The 
farmer knows there are scores, feels there ere 
hundreds, maybe thousands, similarly grow¬ 
ing rich from war contracts. 

I, for one, cannot blame him, but instead 
Intend helping him all I can to get parity 
prices and parity income—for most farmers 
that will be less than 02,000 a year, not 
0431,000 in 18 months. 


Suggestions by Cbaries Hall Davis for the 
Bases of a Sound and Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or VZROZNIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, 1 ask unan¬ 
imous consent4o insert In the Appendix 
of the Record a statement prepared by 
Mr. Charles Hall Davis, of Petersburg, 
Va., entitled '^Suggestions for the Bases 
of a Bound and Lasting Peace and for the 
Establishment of an Ordered and Free 
World of Liberty-Loving Peoples.'' 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Aasurance agaiUBt the ambltiona and des¬ 
potism of ruleB can best be secured through 
international approval of the principle that 
government, in order to remain Just to its 
own eltlxens, and nonaggressive toward 
other governments and the oltlsens of other 
countries, must be limited government—lim¬ 


ited in Its purposes, its powers, and its func¬ 
tions. 

The way to prevent injustice by rulers is 
to deprive the rulers of the power to do in¬ 
justice. 

The way to prevent wars of aggression and 
conquest is to withhold from all governments 
the power to declare and conduct such wars. 

The way to establish Justice and ordered 
liberty throughout the world is: 

First. To secure universal recognition and 
admission by the peoples of the earth that 
national sovereignty is not absolute but— 

a. That it exists subject to certain prin¬ 
ciples of right and Justice established by the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe for the reg¬ 
ulation of human relations: 

b Tliat all national sovereignty must be 
exercised in conformity with those principles. 
In order to assure the happiness and welfare 
of mankind: 

c. That a necessary first step toward or¬ 
dered liberty in a free world Is the formula¬ 
tion of those controUlng principles (approved 
by the common conscience of mankind) In 
an international bill of human and national 
rights, to be approved by the peoples of the 
earth and to be recognized by them as con¬ 
trolling upon all human beings and human 
institutions, Including governments; and 

d. That provisions be made for limiting 
intercourse with the members of the family 
of nations adopting this Bill of Bights, by 
any nation (and its nationals) refusing to 
adopt and to be bound by the principles 
formulated in the same—through limitations 
on commerce, finance, travel, ownership of 
property, and rights of residence and citizen¬ 
ship in such free nations and/or In other 
ways 

Second. To limit the purposes, powers and 
functions of each and every government: 

a. By universal recognition that sovereign¬ 
ty is always vested in the collective, politically 
organized people of each nation; 

b. That it is never vested in governmental 
agents vho as such, are never sovereign and 
have no inherent rights; but 

1. Are temporarily entrusted with the ad¬ 
ministration of certain limited sovereign 
powers 

2. For the attainment of certain purposes, 
and no others. 

8. Through the exercise of these limited 
powers in specified ways, and not otherwise. 

c. With some Impartial tribunal estab¬ 
lished, deriving its authority directly from 
the e^'er sovereign people, and empowered to 
decide whether and when government ex¬ 
ceeds its entrusted authority; and to nullify 
any such effort at usxupation. 

In order to establish and maintain the 
dignity and supreme importance of human 
rights, It Is essential that the title of each 
human being to such rights must admittedly 
be derived from some source higher than 
the source from which Government derives 
its entrusted authority. 

Government derives all of its Just powers 
from the consent of the governed people 
through action of the majority. If indi¬ 
vidual rights are to be maintained against 
the temporary will of the majority, or against 
the powers of government delegated by that 
majority, then these individual rights must 
(at least theoretically) be derived from some 
source higher than the people, acting 
through a majority. If such rights are held 
by the consent of the majority, that majority 
can revoke its consent and wipe out the 
rights. 

In consequence, in order to assert and 
maintain the rights of the minority (and 
even of the Individual citizen) against the 
powers of government or against the will of 
the temporary majority, these individual 
rights must be held as a direct endowment 
or gift to each individual from some authority 
which is higher than government and higher 
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than the politically organized people—they 
must be derived from some authority that 
•'governs governments’* that Is from the Su¬ 
preme Ruler of the Universe—and they must 
be held In equal measure by each human 
being—and every Just government must be 
designed to secure them equally to each of Its 
citizens, and to assure to each of such citi¬ 
zens an equal opportunity for their free and 
orderly exercise according to the will of the 
Individual—provided only that by such exer¬ 
cise. the similar and equal rights of others 
and their like free and orderly exercise are 
not defeated or impaired. 

If individual human rights are the gift of 
Diety. to be exercised according to the indi¬ 
vidual will in order that human happiness 
and welfare may be attained, then it obvi¬ 
ously follows that the sole purpose of Just 
government which Is Intended to assure the 
happiness and welfare of mankind should be; 

To secure to each individual equal rights; 
and 

To assure to each individual an equal op¬ 
portunity for the free and orderly exercise of 
those rights. 

A government of limited purposes must be 
a government of limited powers and func¬ 
tions—else with limitless power, it could at 
any time enlarge Its purposes and functions 
and become despotic and dictatorial. 


The Giineie: A Noble Race 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 

OF CONNICTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 30, X942 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Catholic Transcript of July 23 entitled, 
“A Noble Race.” 

I offer this editorial for publication in 
the Record with a feeling of satisfaction 
In the fact that we are mere and more 
coming to appreciate the greatness of 
the Chinese people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A NOBZj; RACE 

For a people who have always despised the 
art of war and placed the soldier in the 
lowest social category, the Chinese have 
given a remarkable demonstration of military 
ability. Fighting with the most limited 
equipment, they have not only held off the 
Japanese but. in many Instances, have de¬ 
feated them soundly. What they might have 
done, equipped with all the tools of modem 
warfare, can only be guessed. Measured by 
their present prowess, it would have been a 
g^eat deal. 

The more credit Is due the Chinese be¬ 
cause they are not traditionally a warrior 
race. They are a highly civilized, cultured, 
gentle, and lovable people. We know this, 
not from hearsay, but from the positive 
statements of those keen observers, the Cath¬ 
olic missionaries who have spent years of 
their lives in China. We have talked with 
a number of these priests and invariably 
they have declared to us their affection for 
the Chinese. Invariably, too. they have 
been anxious to return to China to work 
again with the men and women of a nation 
capable of more loyalty and friendship than 
almost any other on the face of the earth. 


One thing always makes these missionaries 
angry and that is loose talk, about the in¬ 
ferior yellow race. The Chinese are not in¬ 
ferior and never were. They were and are 
poor in the tools of an industrial civiliza¬ 
tion. But who shall say that that is the 
worst kind of poverty? There is a spiritual 
emptiness coincident with our great Indus¬ 
trial advances which, we believe, has thrust 
the world into a worse state than the harsh¬ 
est material poverty ever could. If proof Is 
needed, look around at our so-called occi¬ 
dental culture. 

The Chinese have been rich in the virtues 
of family life, in a serene affection for simple 
things, and in a leisurely mode of living 
from day to day. Because, at bottom, these 
are Christian virtues, the Chinese have been 
excellent subjects for the message of the Sav¬ 
ior. When they become Catholics they be¬ 
come good Catholics. Even outside of the 
church, they have recognized the worth of 
the church's work as it is seen in the mis¬ 
sions. That Is why our Catholic missionaries 
have considered it a privilege rather than a 
task to work among them. 

After the war the Chinese will assume 
their rightful position among the great na¬ 
tions of the world. There will be no more 
talk of their Inferiority to the white race. 
It Is too bad that a monstrous war was neces¬ 
sary to demonstrate the worth of the men 
and women of China to the best of any citi¬ 
zens of any land. But if it gives them their 
rightful title of nobility, so long denied them 
by the blind egotism of the peoples of the 
Occident, the frightful price may not have 
been paid In vain. 


Difgtttt in Action 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.U. S.GUYER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 30, 1942 

Mr. GUYER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald of July 25, 
1942: 

DISGUST IK ACTION 

The House has passed and sent to the 
White House a bill to create an independent 
agency for production of synthetic rubber 
from grain alcohol, and passage was in face 
of the opposition of the administration. The 
Senate passed the measure earlier In the week 
despite displeasure at the White House. Mr. 
Roosevelt Is likely to veto the bill. 

The action of Congress is evidence of the 
displeasure of the entire country over one 
phase of the bungling on rubber. Despite 
a desperate situation, administration experts 
continue to put most of their rubber eggs 
in the petroleum basket. It will take more 
time to get synthetic rubber in quantity 
from oil than It would from alcohol made 
from grain. There is a big surplus of grain. 
Of course, it is foolish to provide a new and 
separate set-up to push the grain-alcohol 
program, and War Production Chief Nelson 
is right in opposing it on that ground. But 
Congress, and especially Grain Belt Congress¬ 
men, may be pardoned If they show their 
impatience and disgust by taking summary 
action. They have the baling of the entire 
country in their attitude. What the motor¬ 
ists want ia synthetic rubber in the greatest 
possible quantities In the shortest time, 
ney don't care a whit whether it would out 


into the business of the oil industry in the 
future. 

If the Government really wants to play 
ball with Members of Congress, it can get 
busy and give the green light to the program 
to make grain alcohol for rubber. In that 
way Government officials would convince the 
motoring public that they are primarily in¬ 
terested in rubber and not the future of the 
petroleum industry. Also the officials would 
save Mr. Roosevelt the unpleasant task of 
vetoing the bill and making the Nation’s 
motorists still more disgusted. 


Increase of Prices of Agricultural 
Products 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 30, 1942 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
in every section of the country are equally 
interested with citizens in other vocations 
in earning funds sufficient to give to 
themselves and their families a livelihood 
In line with American standards. If the 
prices of the products they produce are 
high they fare well; if they are low they 
fare poorly. Roughly speaking, our farm 
population normally represents about 
one-third of our entire population. I 
have maintained that if farmers are 
prosperous the entire country is pros¬ 
perous and if farm earnings are meager 
and the farmer's ability to purchase is 
thereby lessened that there is a corre¬ 
sponding reduction of production in every 
other line of human endeavor; and if low 
standards of living continue to exist 
among agricultural people that a general 
depression throughout the entire country 
is bound to ensue. The entire popula¬ 
tion must be kept in a healthy economic 
condition for general prosperity to exist 
in any country. 

I live in a State and represent a con- 
gressslonal district whose population is 
chiefly interested in farming, and 
throughout my entire service I have en¬ 
deavored to obtain for these farmers eco¬ 
nomic security. It has been my privilege 
during the last several years to be in a 
position in Congress—one of the five 
Democratic members of the House Agri¬ 
culture Department appropriations sub¬ 
committee—where I was in better posi¬ 
tion than my colleagues to give to the 
farmers of the country, through appro¬ 
priations and otherwise, money benefits 
and guaranties through loans, legislation, 
marketing quotas, and direct payments 
to guarantee to producers of all types of 
agriculture a price much higher than 
otherwise would have been received. I 
have realized that the great majority of 
the voters of our country are wedded to 
the protection of American industry 
through the imposition of tariff duties— 
that they believe that the American mar¬ 
ket should be preserved for American 
producers; it is not a question with me 
w^ettor 1 IffEcr the g ft tortte p wr ilo not 
like it—1 recognize It as a realil^. Wl^ 
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that reality facing us X have earnestly 
endeavored to give to agriculture the 
benefits of the protective tariff system, 
and X know that agriculture has ccmslst- 
ently been more prosperous during the 
last 10 years than any other like period 
during the last half century. 

Agriculture has been benefited through 
the Agricultural Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee, of which I am a member, in a number 
of ways: 

First. Loans on products at prices fixed 
by legislation. 

Second. Parity payments. 

Third. Soil-conservation benefits. 

Fourth. Purchase of surplus agricul¬ 
tural productions, the distribution of 
food stamps, and so forth. 

Fifth. Export subsidy payments made 
to encourage the exportation of agricul¬ 
tural products to foreign countries and 
by other methods. 

Many farmers have realized that they 
have made and are receiving higher 
prices for their crops than heretofore 
and have wondered the cause. "A great 
many have realized that the benefits 
they have received and the Increased 
prices that have been paid to them have 
come as a result of hard-working public 
servants who for a long number of years, 
and under the most trying circumstances, 
worked for and finally found a way to 
give to them many of the benefits that 
have accrued to workers in other lines 
of human endeavor. Many of my 
friends have communicated with me by 
letter and otherwise, asking that I give 
to them some of the reasons why the 
prices of cotton, cottonseed, and other 
agricultural products have risen dur¬ 
ing the last 2 or 3 years. I knew the 
answers and I gave them, but 1 felt that 
they were entitled to all of the facts; 
hence, I addressed a letter to the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, naming in my letter 
the crops in which I was chiefly inter¬ 
ested, as well as the historical back¬ 
ground of price Increases. I received a 
letter giving very comprehensive answers 
as to the Increased prices of cotton. I 
quote from this letter from the Agricul¬ 
ture Department: 

COTTON 

The average price received by farmers for 
the 1940 cotton crop was 939 cents a pound 
as compared with 16.82 cents a pound for 
cotton grown in 1941. There were a number 
of reasons for this increase in price between 
1940 and 1941. First, the average loan rate 
for %-lnch middling cotton, announced 
August 9, 1940, was 8.00 cents a pound as 
compared with an average loan rate of 14.02 
cents a pound for the 1941 crop, annoimced 
on August 4, 1941. Second, cotton produc¬ 
tion in 1941 was 1,822300 bales less than in 
1910. or 10,744.000 bales as compared with the 
12.566,000 bales produced In 1940. Third, 
domestic consumption has been running at 
a record high level due to our increasing na¬ 
tional income and the national defense and 
war effort. Domestic consumption for the 
1941-42 crop year Is estimated at about 11,- 
250.000 bales as compared with 9,721,700 bales 
for 1940 41 and 7,783,800 bales for 1939-40. 
The lend-leose pxirchases of cotton for for¬ 
eign shipment have also helped. 

The loan rate for the 1940 crop was 56 
percent of the parity price of cotton at the 
time it was announced and was made in 
accordance with section 302 (c) of the Agri- 
culttual Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


which provides for loans At not less than 52 
or more than 76 percent of the parity level. 

The loan rate for the 1041 crop was 86 per¬ 
cent of the parity price at the time It was 
announced and was made in accordance with 
Public, No. 74, Seventy-seventh Oongress, ap¬ 
proved Vay 26.1041. which provided for loans 
on the **1041 crop of the commodities cotton, 
com, wheat, rice, or tobacco • • • to 
oooperatora ^ * at the rate of 85 per¬ 

cent of the parity price for the commodity 
as of the beginning of the marketing year.** 
This provision was further amended by Pub¬ 
lic, No. 874, Seventy-seventh Congress, ap¬ 
proved December 26. 1041, to provide for 86 
percent of parity loans for the “1941, 1042, 
1943, 1044, 1045, and 1946 crops of the com¬ 
modities cotton, com, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuta for which producers have not 
disapproved marketing quotas for the mar¬ 
keting year beginning in the calendar year In 
which such crop is harvested.** 

It is with L great deal of pride that I 
am able to claim for myself and the four 
other Democratic members of the Agri¬ 
culture Department Appropriations Sub¬ 
committee much of the credit for the 
Increased prices received by farmers for 
cotton and other agricultural products 
during the marketing season of last year. 
We of the House Agriculture Department 
Appropriations Subcommittee provided 
in last year’s Agriculture Department ap¬ 
propriation bill that passed the House 
on March 6, 1941, $212,000,000 for parity 
payments. When the bill reached the 
Senate the Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee of that body provided a 
much larger sum to enable farmers to 
be paid 85 percent of parity for the five 
basic crops, including cotton. We of the 
House Agriculture Department Appro¬ 
priations Subcommittee were determined 
to accept the larger amount incorporated 
in the bill by the Senate together with 
the 85 percent of parity provision but 
agreed to hold up action until legislation 
passed to guarantee a loan bill providing 
for not less than 85 percent of the parity 
price of cotton and other agricultural 
products at Uie time of its passage. 
With the passage of the Loan Rate Act 
of 1941, what we were fighting for was 
accomplished and we of the House De¬ 
partment of Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee conferees met with those 
of the Senate and agreed to the House 
provision. The fight that we from the 
Senate and the House Agricultural Ap¬ 
propriations Committees made was more 
responsible for the Increased prices of 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts than the action of all other in¬ 
dividuals in or out of Congress. 

Bills are introduced now and then, I 
have thought, for purely political pur¬ 
poses, which stipulate that no cotton 
shall be sold by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or under the A. A. A. pro¬ 
gram unless the price of seven-eighths 
Middling cotton is 30 cents a pound or 
unless such average price is equal to or in 
excess of the parity price of cotton. I 
feel that my Interest in cotton farmers 
should be a real one. A majority of my 
constituents are men who produce cotton. 
I feel that I should be their representa¬ 
tive on matters of legislation in the Na¬ 
tional Congress. Legislation with re¬ 
spect to cottoxi must be coupled with 
legislation which will afford comparable 


relief for corn, tobacco, wheat, and other 
types of agricultural products. Other¬ 
wise, it will be impossible to secure any 
legislation. I feel that there must be a 
unity of purpose among the representa¬ 
tives of agricultural people—otherwise 
we all fail. Legislation that fixes the 
price of one commodity such as cotton if 
it were permitted to reach the floor of 
the House would be subject to amend¬ 
ment. There are more representatives 
of consumers in the Congress of the 
United States than there are representa¬ 
tives of cotton fanners. The immediate 
effect of such a bill would be that the 
price finally fixed by the Congress would 
be one much below the price of produc¬ 
tion. I am afraid, therefore, of such 
bills and I have never Introduced one of 
them. 

COTTONSEED 

As Attorney General and as a Member 
of Congress I have labored Incessantly 
to secure a Just price for this byproduct 
of cotton. Cottonseed oil is used largely 
for human consumption. Its principal 
competitor in the American market is 
coconut oil. Cottonseed meal and hulls 
are fed to cattle- Back in 1940 when 
coconut oil was flowing freely into the 
United States from the Philippines and 
other tropical countries and was compet¬ 
ing with cottonseed oil in the American 
market the price of cottonseed was high. 
At that time I insisted that the Govern¬ 
ment should stabilize its price at a higher 
figure, but only partially succeeded. 
With the passage of lend-lease legisla¬ 
tion it became necessary to use our ship¬ 
ping facilities to transport munitions 
and supplies to our Allies and the ship¬ 
ments of coconut oil to the American 
market became smaller and smaller and 
the prices of cottonseed oil became 
higher and higher, and after our active 
participation in the war as the principal 
participant, the price of cottonseed oil 
increased. 

Farmers know the truth about these 
advances. However, I felt that the quo¬ 
tation from the letter heretofore men¬ 
tioned from the Secretary of Agriculture 
about the steadily Increasing prices of 
cottonseed is most illuminating: 

With respect to cottonseed, farmers received 
an average of $21.73 a ton for cottonseed from 
the 1940 cs'Op and $47.05 a ton for cottonseed 
produced In 1941. Cottonseed prices were 
about $36 a ton in July and August 1941, and 
then rose rather sharply to about $50 a ton or 
better In September and October 1941. and 
have since been around $45 a ton with an 
estimated average price received by fanners 
of $43.87 a ton as of June 16. 1942. The sharp 
rise in the price of cottonseed last fall wns 
due. In part at least, to a reduction In the 
estimated production from 6,695.000 tons to 
4,788,000 tons In 1941, and to the general 
anticipation that our supplies of oils from 
the Far East and the Philippine Islands would 
be cut off duo to shortage of shipping space 
and the entry of the United States Into World 
War No. 2. 

Price ceilings on cottonseed and other oils 
were discussed from time to time during the 
summer and fall of 1941, and a celling of 
about 1135 cents a pound on crude cotton¬ 
seed oil was announced by the Office of Price 
Administration on December 13, 1941. This 
celling was revised upward on January 2 to 
12.50 to 12.75 cents a pound, and cottonseed 
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Oil has been at about this maxlmiun level 
since the revialon was announced. 

Average prices received by fanners for cot'* 
ton and cottonseed for each month from 
August 1940 to June 1942 are shown in the 
following table: 

Selected prices of cotton products, crop years 
1940 and 1941 


Product 


Crop year 
and month 

Cotton, 
price per 
pound 1 

Cotton¬ 
seed, 
price per 
tont 

Cotton^ 
.wd meal, 
price per 
ton * 

Cotton¬ 
seed oil, 
price per 
pound ’ 

1940-41 

Cenit 

Lollartt 

LoUati 

CtnU 

Auffust. 

9.23 

21.16 

27.16 

4.76 

Her»eomher.-, 

0.23 

20.32 

24.96 

4.78 

October. 

9.35 

21. 66 

26.06 

4.44 

November... 

9. 38 

23.12 

29.30 

4.60 

Decombor... 

9.3:1 

24.08 

28.06 

4.76 

January. 

9.45 

24.46 

27.86 

6.40 

February.,., 

9.44 

24. 61 

24.45 

6. 28 

March....... 

9.72 

24. 81 

24. 46 

6.40 

April. 

May. 

10.46 

26.88 

26.20 

7.87 

11. C8 

27.07 

26.10 

9,22 

June. 

12.81 

29.68 

26.60 

10.38 

July. 

14.3^ 

36. 90 

31.00 

10.62 

1941-42 





Aujmst. 

16.33 

36. C4 

34. 46 

10.90 

Beplemlior... 

17.63 

49.84 

39.76 

12.19 

October. 

16.66 

£0.80 

36.00 

12.16 

November... 

16.78 

46.28 

36.76 

11.38 

December... 

16.23 

44.66 

38.36 

12.00 

January..,.. 

ia93 

43.24 

39.00 

12.60 

February.... 

17.80 

4.6.04 

37.90 

12.62 

March. 

18.06 

44.18 

37.00 

12.02 

April. 

19.03 

43.90 

35.26 

12.62 

May. 

19.17 

43.90 

34.30 

12.70 

June. 

18.26 

43.87 




* Price received by farmers. 

HI peromt protein, average price per ton (bagged), 
Mempnia. from the Agricultural Marketing Administra¬ 
tion. 

3 Crude, average price per pound in tanks, f. o. b. 
southeast mills. 

Source: Division of Statistical and Historical Roscarcb, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Ceilings on cottonseed oil were dis¬ 
cussed from time to time throughout the 
summer and fall of 1941. The fact that 
such ceilings were not established and 
that the ceiling announced on December 
13 was revised upward on January 2 of 
this year was not due to the action of 
any single Individual. Rather, it was 
due to the fact that the entire Southern 
congressional delegation insisted that 
ceilings should not be established until 
cottonseed had reached a reasonable 
price, to the fact that there was no spe¬ 
cific price-control bill under which such 
ceUings could be established, and to the 
fact that the United States was not di¬ 
rectly engaged in war. The announce¬ 
ment of ceilings on December 13, of 
course, followed the attack by the Jap¬ 
anese at Pearl Harbor on December 7 
and was an emergency measure to stop 
speculation and stabilize the markets 
when It became apparent that oil sup¬ 
plies from the Far East would be cut off 
for an indefinite period. 


The struggle to maintain foreign mar¬ 
kets for cotton has been one that has 
given those of us on the Agricultural 
Appropriations Committee much anxiety. 
We have realized that normally we have 
been exporting about half of our cotton 
and it has been our goal to continue to 
export that amount of it. Generally, 
foreign countries would rather have 
American cotton than that grown else¬ 
where because it is a better cotton, but 


in order to compete we hjave had to pro¬ 
vide an export subsidy to meet the prices 
quoted by other cotton-producing coun¬ 
tries. I have never felt that we were 
subject to criticism for selling cotton at 
a lower rate abroad than here because 
it is solely in the interest of the cotton 
producers. Subsidies are given to other 
producers and since they are, farmers 
should be given like protection with other 
producers. On this subject 1 quote the 
following excerpt from this same letter 
from the Department of Agriculture: 

The question of maintaining the foreign 
market for cotton is one which has engaged 
the attention of the Congreas and the De¬ 
partment over a considerable period. We 
formerly produced about 13,000,000 bales of 
cotton and about half of this was exported. 
From 1930 through 1988, however, cotton 
exports could only be moved at a relatively 
low price and we exported only about 3,300.- 
000 bales of American cotton in 1988-39. 

The Department of Agriculture engaged in 
an export subsidy program during the crop 
year 1939-40, and exports during this year 
were increased to about 6,200,000 bales. 
From July 27, 1930, to December 5. 1939. a 
total of 4,805,072 bales was subsidized at 
the rate of 1.15 cents a pound. Altogether, 
5,847,289 bales were covered by the subsidy 
program before it was discontinued on Janu¬ 
ary 30, 1940. With the opening of the Euro¬ 
pean war In September 1989, of course, it 
was apparent that an export subsidy would 
not long continue to be effective, and as a 
matter of fact only about 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton were exported during the crop year 
1940-41. 

The Increasing consumption of Brazilian 
cotton in the Canadian market, however, did 
lead the Department to announce a program 
for exporting cotton to Canada on September 
27, 1941. Under this program, payments 
were made to exporters at rates in effect at 
the time the sale was made for cotton ac¬ 
tually exported. The initial rate of payment 
was 2.5 cents a pound. Altogether, 235,378 
bales were subsidized under this program, 
which was Ulscontinued on March 18, 1942. 
At the time the subsidy program was an¬ 
nounced, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
agreed to sell middling if-inch cotton lor 
export at 13.25 cents a pound, which was in 
effect an additional subsidy of several cents 
a pound for cotton moving into the export 
market. This sales program is still in effect. 
As a result of these programs, the Canadian 
situation is much more favorable to Amer¬ 
ican cotton than it otherwise would have 
pean war in September 1939, of course, it 
is about holding its own in the Canadian 
market. 

Southern farmers, of course, have long 
worried over the tariff on manufactured 
products and its effect upon their stand¬ 
ards of living and costs. A tariff on 
such products as cotton, wheat, and to¬ 
bacco which we produce and export in 
abundance would not ordinarily benefit 
the American farmer, and this is gen¬ 
erally recognized. As an offset, a great 
many southern Congressmen have long 
been working for the development of a 
farm program which would specifically 
aid farmers and which would, through 
the use of loans, marketing quotas, and 
payments, in effect give farmers the 
equivalent of the tariff. Where tariffs 
or quotas are needed to protect Ameri¬ 
can farmers they can, of course, be used. 
For a long time I advocated measures 
to allow manufactured goods to enter on 
the free list provided an equal quantity 
of agricultural products are bought for 


export, but I was not able to make any 
headway with legislation of that type. 
Responsible officials of the Department 
of Agriculture say that such a proposal 
would not have materially increased our 
agricultural exports prior to the out¬ 
break of World War No. 2. Further¬ 
more, it is certain, as 1 found, that it 
would have met any amount of opposi¬ 
tion from the labor and manufacturing 
groups with whom we must live and work, 
and it is equally certain that it can mean 
very little until this war and the recon¬ 
struction period which must follow it 
have ended. 

PURCHASE OF COTTON FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

During this war our Government has 
very wisely practiced the good neighbor 
policy with the Central and South Amer¬ 
ican Republics. Of these Republics the 
only one that produces cotton of conse¬ 
quence is Peru. The President has 
caused the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion to purchase 200,000 of the 300,000 
bales of cotton produced by Peru, and 
that cotton is stored in Peru and will not, 
we are assured, be put into competition 
with American-produced cotton. On 
this subject I quote the following from the 
same letter from the Department of 
Agriculture: 

The Department of Agriculture also an¬ 
nounced on Ap^il 24, 1942. that the Commod¬ 
ity Credit Corporation would purchase up to 
200,000 bales of Peruvian cotton a year dur¬ 
ing the war. Cotton Is the chief export crop 
of Peru, and under normal trade conditions 
it is largely sold in Europe and the Orient. 
Under war conditions, however, these mar¬ 
kets are virtually closed. The base purchase 
price is equivalent to about 10.69 cents a 
potmd for cotton of approximately Good Mid¬ 
dling 1 8/16-lnch staple, although the price 
for cotton produced after 1942 will depend 
upon the acreage planted. This cotton is 
currently being stored in Peru, and no plans 
for importing it have as yet been formu¬ 
lated. 

With reference to the tariff on cotton 
that has been discussed in some quarters, 
this brief statement from that same letter 
is of interest: 

The tariff on cotton has been unchanged 
since June 18, 1930, and amounts tc 7 cents 
a pound on cotton inches and longer, while 
all cotton of shorter staple length is on the 
free list. However, in a proclamation Issued 
by the President on September 6, 1939, and 
effective on September 20, 1939, annual im¬ 
port quotas were imposed on both short and 
long staple cotton. The current quotas on 
short staple cotton are equal to 14,516,882 
pounds, or about 80,000 bales, while quotas 
on cotton with a staple length of 1^ inches 
or more total 45,666,420 pounds (or 90,000 
bales). 

LONG-STAPLE COTTON 

There has been every effort made to en¬ 
courage the production of cotton of very 
long staple. On this subject the extract 
from the same letter is of interest: 

With respect to long staple cotton, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, in its production 
goals program, announced January 16, 1942, 
specifically asked for a shift within the cur¬ 
rent cotton-acreage allotment of as large an 
acreage as possible toward the production of 
longer staple cotton In those areas where 
such cotton can be produced. American- 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton with a staple 
length of IV^ inches or longer is also excluded 
from the ootton-acreage-allotment program 
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mnd have been ao excluded under every pro¬ 
gram under the Sou Ctonwrvatlon and Do- 
meetlo Allotment Act alnoe 1936. 

Every farmer likes to know If the ag¬ 
ricultural commodities he produces are In 
line with agricultural commodities pro¬ 
duced by farmers elsewhere. The fol¬ 
lowing interesting statement on that 
subject is quoted from the Department 
of Agriculture letter: 

with respect to agricultural commodities 
other than cotton, the average price received 
by farmers for corn was about 76A cents a 
bushel for the 1941 crop as compared with 
694) cents for 1940; for wheat, the price was 
about 94.6 cents a bushel for the 1941 crop, 
as compared with 67A cents for 1940; for 
rice, the price was about 134.1 cents a bushel 
for the 1941 crop as compared with 81.2 
cents for 1940; for peanuts, the price was 
4.7 cents a pound for the 1941 crop as com¬ 
pared with 32 cents for 1940; and for to¬ 
bacco, the average price received by farm¬ 
ers was 262 cents a poimd for the 1041 
crop as compared with 16.0 cents for 1040. 
The average price for hogs was $13.39 per 
hundredweight on June 16, 1942, as com¬ 
pared with $9.12 on June 16, 1041; for eggs, 
the price was 27.4 cents a dozen on June 15, 
1942, as compared with 23.2 cents on June 
16. 1941; and for butterfat, the price was 
37.4 cents a pound on June 15.1942. as com¬ 
pared with 36.7 cents on June 15. 1941. 

Altogether, prices received by farmers since 
September 1940 have averaged at or very 
close to the parity level for the first time 
In over 20 years, and on June 16. 1942. the 
average of all prices received by farmers as 
99 percent of parity as calculated on the 
basis of 1910-14. 

My own State of Mississippi has shown 
a gradual Increase In farm income as a 
result of the enlightening statutes that 
have been written into law and. the ade¬ 
quate appropriations that have been 
made to guarantee parity to agricul¬ 
tural people. 

With respect to total Income in Mis¬ 
sissippi, I quote the following paragraph: 

with respect to Mississippi, the esti¬ 
mated total income to farmers from sales 
of cotton and cottonseed from the 1941 
crop was $164,084,000, as compared with 
$71,065,000 for 1940. For all cotton farmers, 
the total income from cotton lint and cotton¬ 
seed. and Government payments made di¬ 
rectly on cotton, was $838,200,000 for the 
crop produced In 1930, $917,200,000 for the 
crop produced in 1940, and $1,282,600,000 for 
the crop produced In 1941. 


UnofEcial Receii of Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MXCKIQAK 

IN THE HOOTS OF REP PAITVES 

Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the congressional unolBoial re¬ 
cess to pennit the Members of the House 
and the Senate to get back home to talk 
face to face with their constituents is 
both timely and necessary. In the Cap¬ 
itol, there is a false atmosphere of as¬ 
suredness on the part of a huge bureauc^ 
racy which claims to speak for the peo¬ 
ple, and unhesitatingly does so without 


regard to what the people want said. 
Lacking any authority and less authen¬ 
ticity in speaking for the people, this 
bureaucracy tends to becloud all of the 
issues by specious arguments and figures 
which are not always trustworthy. 

It is a good thing for the Members 
of Congress to get back among the peo¬ 
ple at this time, not only in order to tell 
their constituents face to face what the 
real conditions are, what progress is being 
made in the war effort, and what plans 
are being laid to continue the dictatorial 
controls after peace has come in the 
United States, but also to learn first hand 
what the people themselves want. 

In spite of all the fog and dust raised 
by bureaucratic arguments and activi¬ 
ties, it still remains a fact that ours is a 
government of, by, and for the people. 
Being a government by consent of the 
governed, it is well for the Members of 
Congress to get back and find out what 
the governed have to say about how their 
Government is being conducted. 

Tliere is evolving a very definite pat¬ 
tern of politics now which is being pur¬ 
sued by the administration from the 
President down, and which would make 
it appear that the war effort had been for 
the time being sidetracked for the great 
American game of partisan politics. The 
Democratic gubernatorial contest in New 
York is a glaring case in point. The 
newspapers report politicians dropping in 
and out of the White House in an almost 
continuous procession—^thls while New 
Deal administration spokesmen are be¬ 
rating Republicans and Jeffersonian 
Democrats for even daring to seek office 
at a time like this. 

Another very definite pattern is evolv¬ 
ing which indicates with a clarity that is 
very disquieting that there are those who 
are planning for a continuation of the 
war controls long after the war is ended. 
It is now a matter of more than suspicion 
that under cover of the lease-lend au¬ 
thority, economic agreements, including 
trade and currency commitments, are 
being set up which will surrender our 
domestic market and completely* en¬ 
tangle us in the economic difficulties of 
Europe after the war unless we exercise 
very great care to avoid such a situation. 

Under these circumstances, it is a very 
wholesome thing for Members of Con¬ 
gress to get home and talk with their con¬ 
stituents and find out how the American 
people are feeling about these matters 
which so vitally affect their lives, their 
futuxp, and their fortunes. 


Facmg tiie Facts 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE BOOBB OF BBPRBSENTATXVBS 

Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr. HENDRIGK& Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I have asked for 
unanimous consent to place in the Rxo- 
ORO a letter, written by the proprietor of 


a motor court in the South, which was 
taken from the New York Sun and 
printed in the Reader’s Digest for August. 
I do not believe 1 need to comment on 
the letter; it speaks for Itself: 

UntU this past May tbo proprietor of a 
trim and inviting motor court in the South 
had to turn away tourists almost every night. 
Then, with the rationing of gasoline, he saw 
his business drop to a car or two a week. 

He received a letter from an association 
proposing that motor-court owners unite to 
seek congressional relief, including the tak¬ 
ing over of mortgages by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It urged all motor- 
court owners to write or wire their Congress¬ 
men. In reply, this man with a ruined busi¬ 
ness sent the following letter, whdeh all 
Americans might well read: 

**DBAit Snus: It seems to me that the proper 
person to call on for help is Adolf or Tojo. 
They started this mess and are responsible 
for its effects on every business in this 
country. 

“What about the automobile dealers—is 
the Government subsidizing them? What 
about the young doctors Just starting to 
build up a practice who have been called 
away? What would happen if the Govern¬ 
ment tried to relieve everyone whose business 
is hurt by war? 

*T can't see any basis for asking relief from 
my Congressman. It's an individual prob¬ 
lem. Asking for help because of the war 
represents a failure to face the facts. We 
keep thinking and hoping that there can be 
at least some part of 'business as usual.* 

“The sooner we stop compromising, playing 
politics, and giving in to this self-seeking 
pressure group and that—the sooner we settle 
down to an all-out effort—the sooner we can 
push those thugs off the face of the earth 
and end this nasty business. 

“Some very worthy people will lose their 
property. Aim some very worthy young men 
will lose their lives. There is a chance of re¬ 
gaining property, but there is a complete 
finality about death. 

“Since May, patronage of my motor court 
has practically ceased. The source of my in¬ 
come has been cut off. I might as well try to 
operate a motorboat service on a dried-up 
lake. The soonc. 1 realize that and try to 
adjust myself, the better. I am just kidding 
myself if I think I can get someone to remove 
the effects of the war from my business." 

Mr. Speaker, there is one letter, and 
only one, that I think every Member of 
Congress should get from each of his 
constituents—a statement that he is ex¬ 
pected to judge every act by just one 
standard: Will it help to win the war? 


Use of Bonneville Power in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the state¬ 
ment that I am opposed to the use of 
Bonneville power in the State of Idaho 
and the development of Idaho resources, 
which is being circulated by the Idaho 
State Public Ownership League, Inc., is 
unfair and contrary to the facts. 

It was the fight that we led on the 
floor of the House that saved the appro¬ 
priation for the first transmission line 
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east from Bonneville and brought Bon¬ 
neville power to Lewiston, Idaho, as the 
record will disclose, an appropriation 
that due to later developments has meant 
so much to the defense industry and the 
protection of our country which was 
saved by the heroic work of the stanch 
supporters of western development. 

Idaho Stati Pxtblic Own- 

SBSHip League. Inc.. 

Nampa, Idaho, July 21,1942. 

Citizens of Idaho, wake up. you are losing 
out on the development of your natural re¬ 
sources largely on account of your delegates 
in Congress, namely. Henry Dworshak. 
Compton I. W^hite, D. Worth Clark, and 
John Thomas. 

In the last Columbia Basin Authority bUl 
before Congress, 8. 2430. Idaho is excluded 
from the benefits to be derived thereof. Con¬ 
gressman Walter Pierce, of Oregon, says that 
the Idaho delegation Informed him that the 
people of Idaho do not want any Interference 
with the present power set-up. 

In reply to an inquiry directed to the 
BonneviUe Administratlor in regard to Idaho 
being left out of the development program, 
Mr. V. J. Oendron, Assistant Administrator, 
has this to say: **Thl8 matter has been 
checked Insofar as possible, and the informa¬ 
tion that I now have indicates that this sub¬ 
ject was discussed with the Idaho delegation 
last year and apparently it was the feeling 
of the delegation at that time that It should 
not be Included. It is my further under¬ 
standing that the Idaho delegation has not 
to date expressed any different views. I am 
also Informed that Senator Bone Is agreeable 
to include Idaho in the proposed legislation 
and he will gladly do so if requested by the 
Idaho delegation. 

“Insofar as the administration is concerned 
it has from time to time expressed its interests 
in the development of the resotirces of your 
State.” 

The Government program was to further 
spend $400,000,000 in the State of Washing¬ 
ton in the development of hydroelectric en¬ 
ergy to make cheap municipal power 100- 
percent perfect. 

In comparison, we ask you, What is in the 
program for Idaho for the opposition our 
delegates have shown to the power develop¬ 
ment program? 

Three years ago some leading citizens of 
Idaho went on the air condemning any inter¬ 
connecting Government lines being built 
into Idaho, claiming it would hold back our 
own power development, as there would never 
be any market for so much power on the 
coast. Recently the Government refused an 
offer of one company to take the entire out¬ 
put of the Bonneville plant. Industrial 
plants have gone to the coast where they can 
be assured of plenty of cheap power. 

Why is Idaho not getting its share of the 
business? 

Why are so many people leaving Idaho for 
Oregon and Washington? 

Why are so many business houses in Idaho 
closing up? 

Why are there so many houses to rent in 
every town in Idaho? 

What effect has all this on the farmer’s 
market for his products? 

Will our isolationist delegates answer these 
questions when they say they are working 
for, and voting for, the best interests of 
Idaho, and will they tell us why the citizens 
of Idaho should continue to pay a yearly 
profit of some $5,000,000, based upon the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates, to the Electric Bond A 
Share A Holding Co. of New York? 

Idaho State Public Ownerskif 

LSAOUX. iNC., 

John Holste, PresidenU 


EXCERPT FROM THE 00N0RES8I0NAL RECORD OF 
MARCH T, 1940 

Mr. Dirkren. Mr. Chairman. I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Dirksen: 
Page 12. line 24, strike out the period, in¬ 
sert a colon, and add the following: ’Pro¬ 
vided further, That no part of this appro¬ 
priation or the unexpended balances of any 
appropriation or allotment which may be 
available for the construction of trans¬ 
mission lines shall be available for the con¬ 
struction of the Pasco-Colfax transmission 
line or the Pasco-Pendleton transmission 
line.’ ” 

Mr. Dirksen. There is no sense in the Con¬ 
gress providing funds for the expansion of 
transmission facilities for the wholesale dis¬ 
tribution of power in areas that are now 
supplied, or where the proposal is to spend 
the taxpayers’ money without any thought 
or any possibility of ever securing a return 
on the Investment. 

Now, follow this briefly: If you will let 
your mind dwell on the upper northwest 
corner of the United States of America, you 
will find two States that form somewhat of 
a rectangle—^Washington on top and Oregon 
down below. Over on the east side, bound¬ 
ing the States on the east, is the State of 
Idaho, with the long panhandle extending 
all the way from the lower boundary of 
Oregon to the upper boundary of Washing¬ 
ton. What they propose to do with $2,000,000 
in this bill is to build a line from a little 
town called Pasco, with a population of 
7,000, over to another small town called Col¬ 
fax, and then across the line to Lewiston. 
Idaho. There are a number of reasons, In 
my Judgment, why It should not be done. 

It Is going to be a 145-mlle line, and It 
is going to cost $2,600,000. The need for 
power, or the outlets for the sale of power, 
are not to be found there. So when you 
seek to amortize this investment from the 
standpoint of depreciation and an interest 
return, you are not going to be able to get 
the money back. 

Mr. White of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dirksen. It is also proposed to send 
$2 600,000 to go across to Lewiston, Idaho, 
where they do not want Bonneville power. 
As I remember, the Governor of Idaho, and 
others, Indicated definitely that they did not 
want the line. They have some hydro or some 
reclamation projects in their own State that 
they would like to develop. Consequently 
they do not want Bonneville power. 

Mr. White of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very much Interested in the statement of the 
honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] as to the Insigniflcance of this pro¬ 
posed project and the unimportance of the 
country to be served. He refers to the small 
town of Pasco. I wonder if he knows where 
or what Pasco Is. 1 wonder if he knows that 
Pasco is the Junction point at the confluence 
of the mighty Snake and Columbia Rivers 
and one of the great railroad ceflters of 
the Northwest. The gentleman talks about 
the small town of Lewiston, Idaho. I am 
wondering if he knows Just where Lewiston. 
Idaho, is and what it stands for. I wonder 
if he knows that Lewiston is at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Clearwater and Snake Rivers and 
is one of the important commercial centers 
In Idaho. And when the resources of the 
immense coimtiry tributary to the Junction 
of these rivers is developed it will be a great 
industrial center. 

1 am wondermg if be knows that the great¬ 
est stand of timber owned by the Federal 
Government is In the country tributary to 
Lewiston, up the Clearwater River, up the 
Salmon River, and up the Snake River. I am 
wondering if he knows that the greatest un¬ 


developed section of the United Statee is in 
this area of the Northwest which is tributary 
to the Snake, the Clearwater, and the great 
Salmon River drainage basin. 

Mr. Hill. Mi' Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. White of Idaho. I yield to the gentle- 
mar for a question. 

Mr. Hill. Did not the gentleman hear the 
gentleman from Illinois state two or throe 
times that he did not know about this thing? 
The gentleman made that statement, and evi¬ 
dently he does not know anything abcut it. 

Mr. White of Idaho. It is Just like the 
statement that Proctor Knott made at one 
time here about Duluth, which turned out 
to be one of the greatest producing sections 
of the country. 

I would like to remind the gentleman from 
Illinois that there are 30 miles of iron de¬ 
posits in the Clearwater country behind Lew¬ 
iston. I would like to remind the gentleman 
from Illinois that the West has to come East 
for its iron products, but with electricity and 
electric smelting we can produce our own 
iron and develop our own country, build up 
western industries, and be a market for the 
things that they produce in the East. 

I would like for the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois to know something about the proposed 
development of this country and the need 
for electric energy and cheap power. I want 
to substantiate what my good friend from 
Oregon [Mr. Pierce] said. We leed high- 
tension power lines to transmit cheap 
electricity. 

I have here a map of Idaho, and I call your 
attention to the location of Lewiston and to 
the location of this great forest section owned 
by the Federal Government. All that timber 
is waiting to be manufactured by cheap power. 
We want to build pulp and fiber mills. We 
want to develop that country and continue 
on the path of progress in this country and 
the utilization of the power of Bonneville and 
the transmission of that power to this great 
area of Federal-owned resources is a great 
step forward. 

This is a conservation measure. This is a 
constructive measure, and it will do more good 
and be of more benefit to the United States, 
and particularly to the Federal Government, 
than anything this Congress can do; and do 
not forget that it will repay every dollar that 
is expended. This is a reimbursible project. 
It is a development project, and it is a utili¬ 
zation of a big Investment that has been 
made at Bonneville, and I earnestly urge that 
the committee vote down this amendment 
and do the thing that was originally in¬ 
tended to be done, and develop our own re¬ 
sources and bring revenue to our Federal 
Government by utilizing the timber and the 
minerals in all this great undeveloped country 
that is tributary to Lewiston in the States of 
Idaho. Oregon, and Washington. Providing 
transmission lines for this power will be a 
great forward step. 

Mr. Pierce. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle¬ 
man yield? 

Mr. White of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. Pierce. Is it not true that that country 
today is yielding a revenue to the Bond & 
Share of $1,000,000 a year, and that is right 
now? 

Mr. Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle¬ 
man from Idaho yield? 

Mr. White of Idaho. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. Dirksen. In response to the gentle¬ 
man’s recurrent questions, may I say to him 
that X think I do know, and I also know how 
to take a piece of paper, irrespective of 
whether it is in Oregon, Illinois. Florida, or 
Texas, and figure out what an investment has 
to earn before the taxpayers can come out 
with a whole skin. 
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Ut, WKZ91 Of Idaho. I will say to the gen¬ 
tleman that Mr. Proctor Knott, In tall^g 
about building a bridge at Duluth many years 
ago, presented the same theory that the gen¬ 
tleman from Illinois is presenting here now, 
and the day will oome when we will develop 
this country, and It will take its place as a 
great producing section of the United States 
comparable with the country in Pennsylvania 
and the gentleman's whisky-producing sec¬ 
tion of Illinois. (Laughter.] 

Mr. DZRK8EN. Why does not the gentleman 
tell the House how many people are out 
there? 

Mr. Wnm of Idaho. It Is not a question 
of how many people are there. It is the 
development of our country and the people 
It will bring there. 

Mr. Schafer of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. White of Idaho. 1 yield. 

Mr. Schafer of Wisconsin. The gentleman 
is In favor of the Ckjvernment developing 
cheap electricity. Is he In favor of the Oov- 
emment producing cheap silver or mining 
cheap sliver? 

Mr. White of Idaho. I am In favor of any¬ 
thing that will develop our country. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 


Increase of Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30,1912 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us here know what a terrific blow, not 
only to civilian morale, but as well to our 
war production would be a disruption of 
our Postal Service. Everyone appre¬ 
ciates the tremendous importance of the 
mails and everyone admits our depend¬ 
ence upon their smooth operation. 

Handling this great arm of the Federal 
Government is a group of our most loyal 
and intelligent public servants. The 
postal employee is one of the most im¬ 
portant cogs in our governmental ma¬ 
chinery and in the functioning of our 
economic life, yet one from whom the 
least is heard. He has always been a 
faithful servant of the people of the 
country. 

In the face of great rises in the prices 
of the commodities essential to main¬ 
taining the home and family, these serv¬ 
ants of the people respectfully asked the 
people’s rei]^esentatives in Congress for 
a temporary raise in pay-—this raise to 
be their first in 17 years. 

In spite of their years of patient serv¬ 
ice. in spite of the fact that we all know 
that they are in need of help along this 
line, the measure that would provide the 
relief from worry that they ask for has 
not yet been reported. 

While this measure languishes the war 
production machine Is grabbing up every 
able man It can find. These employees 
of the Post Office Department see their 
friends and neighbors going Into war 
work and they, too, must be sorely 
tempted to do the same in order to re¬ 
lieve themselves and their families from 
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the fear and worry that comes from 
financial distress. These men are, In 
many, many cases, living in constant 
danger of being unable to provide their 
families with the bare essentials, and 
the possibility of their leaving the service 
for the machine shop and factory is a 
very definite danger. 

1 know that all the members of the 
committee considering this legislation 
are harassed over the many problems 
which have arisen as a result of our entry 
into the war. However, I do ask the 
chairman of this committee that he speed 
action on the bill In order to show these 
folks that we appreciate their faithful 
service and to guarantee that this vital 
service will not be demoralized and the 
smooth flow of the malls disrupted. 


Second Front Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sun of June 29, 1942: 

SECOND-FRONT TALK 

Andr^ Philip, Fiench scholar and political 
leader who escaped to London after long serv¬ 
ice in the generalship of French underground 
resistance, has emphasized an issue that can¬ 
not be dodged In America or Britain. Pend¬ 
ing decisive action, he declares, loose talk 
about a second front should cease, for faUe 
hopes unnerve the French masses awaiting a 
signal to revolt. 

His own heroism, the suHerings of a host of 
Frenchmen, the struggle they ore preparing to 
make within France as our brothers in arms 
give M. Philip every right to warn us. He 
emphasizes that 200 Frenchmen of St. Na- 
zaire died because they misunderstood the 
June commando raid as Allied invasion, and 
revolted. We must, as M. Philip asserts, 
strive to prevent that sort of thing happening 
again. 

Nevertheless, public discussion of a second 
front will not cease. It should not cease. 
The most effective available precautions must 
be taken—through underground liaison and 
other means—^to prevent false signals of im¬ 
minent invasion in Nazi-held Europe. But 
this is a complicated war. It involves con¬ 
siderations—not all military—that rule out a 
gag on discussion of the Invasion of Europe. 

Axis propaganda today is striving to con¬ 
vince the Russians that we fail to invade now 
because we want Russia first bled white. 
That propaganda is profoundly false. The 
American and British Governments are 
straining in preparation for a second front 
precisely because the saving of Russia and, 
therefore, the Russian front, demands its 
launching as soon as feasible. 

Yet we have reason to believe that some 
influential Americans and Britons of the 
Cliveden stripe, in private life and on the 
fringes of government, damn the project of a 
second front with faint praise or sabotage it 
when poselble, bemuse Russia Is Russia. The 
little minority that sought so long to keep 
our attention on a bogus "Red" peril, to dis- 
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courage action against the imminent Nazi 
peril, still exists. The best way to thwart any 
attempt to sabotage the second front, we as¬ 
sert, Is to continue to discuss it. Qag rules 
are too useful to people whose vie^s won’t 
stand the light of day. 


Smear Tactics by PM 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
ters of the House, in a desperate effort to 
defeat me for reelecUon, PM has been 
conducting a malicious and false smear 
campaign to create the impression that I 
am somehow linked up with anti-Semitic 
groups. That newspaper knows, or should 
know that the facts are otherwise, but 
that does not interest it. It could easily 
find out that my associations with many 
Jewish people have been on a most ami¬ 
cable basis. As a matter of fact, the law¬ 
yer with whom I have shared office space 
for many years is Jewish, and he is an 
outstanding member of and a director of 
the Jamaica Jewish Center. He is now 
and has been my campaign manager 
every time that I ran for office. 

Typical of its smear tactics, PM re¬ 
fers to a meeting held in the Queensboro 
Theater on January 22,1939. I attended 
that meeting to discuss the Spanish 
embargo. President Roosevelt and Sec¬ 
retary Hull both believed at that time 
that the embargo should not be lifted. 
I felt that way, too. 

Before I spoke, however, a previous 
speaker aroused an anti-Semitic outburst 
from a small part of the audience of 
2,000 persons present. That is the only 
meeting I ever attended where such an 
outburst occurred. 

As soon as I arose I announced as 
forcefully and as loudly as 1 could that 
I was opposed not only to fascism, nazi- 
Ism, communism, but to anti-Semitism 
also. 

1 was at that time getting unbiased, 
unprejudiced, and uncolored publicity 
from the Long Island Dally Press and 
the Long Island Daily Star, which is not 
the situation today. Now these two 
papers, as well as PM. see fit to give a 
very Incomplete and inaccurate picture 
of my activities. 

The next day, after the meeting, in 
the January 23, 1939, issues of both the 
Long Island Daily Press and Long Island 
Star, the following appeared, and 1 
quote from the article. The complete 
article can be read in the Queensboro 
Library in Jamaica: 

CongreEfiman Barry • • • explained 

that hl8 presence was to be Interpreted as 
an expression of his sympathy for democracy 
and opposition to fascism, communism, nazi- 
Ism, and anti-Semitism. 

He said be disagrees with Father Coughlin, 
but that he favors free speech for everybody 
whether I agree with him or not. 
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PM knew, or could easily have ascer¬ 
tained, that I took this position of anti- 
Semitism before an audience that in¬ 
cluded anti-Semites, and yet an attempt 
Is now being made to convey the impres¬ 
sion that my presence there meant that 
I was catering to prejudice. 

I have lived in Queens County since I 
was a child of 5. I have never discrimi¬ 
nated against anyone because of his race, 
co:or. or religion. 

I feel confident that my fellow Amer¬ 
icans of Jewish faith who have so gen¬ 
erously supported me in the past will 
juGge me on my record alone, and will 
not be influenced by the slime that flows 
Irom the pens of men who know better, 
but who would use them as political foot¬ 
balls. 


National Red Cross 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF 2«EW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 30. 1942 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a devastating flood has swept through a 
portion of the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. It 
has left hundreds of families homeless 
and destitute. I have kept in constant 
touch with the American Red Cross since 
the first telephone call on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, July 19. It is estimated that be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 3,500 families are af¬ 
fected; all had water from 5 feet deep 
ur to or about the second floor; 80 per¬ 
cent of the homes have outbuildings; 
average 5- or 6-room houses with stone 
foundations; no flood insurance in the 
community. There are about 1,000 regis¬ 
trations, of which 85 percent will need 
some Red Cross assistance in supplying 
household furnishings and rebuilding 
and repairing most of the homes. The 
exact loss of livestock is not yet known, 
but it is believed to be high. Three 
deaths have been officially reported, 25 
placed in hospitals. 

The men, women, and children who 
have been left temporarily homeless are 
facing this disaster in a spirit worthy of 
the best traditions of their forebears who 
settled in and developed the three great 
counties of western New York. 

I wish to thank the American Red 
Cross for its prompt response to the 
call for aid in this great disaster. It was 
only a short time ago that a cyclone 
swept through a section of my congres¬ 
sional district, destroying houses, bams, 
and livestock, leaving these cyclone vic¬ 
tims temporarily homeless and in pov¬ 
erty. Those victims In Pox Valley were 
reestablished in new homes, lost prop¬ 
erty restored by this ever-present and 
active humanitarian agency of relief and 
mercy. 

I have witnessed both here and abroad, 
In war and in peace, the self-sacrificing 
spirit with which those who serve under 
the banner of the American Red Cross 
have consecrated themselves to the cause 


of suffering humanity, and I glory in 
the fact that such a symbol of mercy Is 
ever ready to extend the helping hand to 
meet the distress of fire, flood, and fam¬ 
ine throughout the world. 

When the existing agencies, such as 
the American Red Cross, Disaster Loan 
Corporation, and Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration have completed their immedi¬ 
ate task, I stand ready to render any 
further service within my power toward 
the complete rehabilitation of this flood- 
stricken area. 


Help Russia Fight Nazis, but We Oppose 
Communism as Strongly as Ever 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 

OF MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks I include a very good statement 
from the excellent Catholic weekly re¬ 
view, America. I like particularly its 
suggestion that American Communists 
“hang their heads In the rear ranks,“ 
for they were all against our making 
America strong until the Nazis invaded 
Russia. As true Americans, we can con¬ 
tinue to oppose communism in this coun¬ 
try while helping Russia to stop our 
No. 1 enemy, the Nazis. 

The editorial is as follows: 

COMMUNISM AND THE WAR 

Two recent events, the release ot Earl 
Browder from the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta and Attorney General Biddle's order 
deporting Harry Bridges have stirred Into 
bright flame the slumbering embers of Amer¬ 
ican opposition to communism, evoking again 
misgivings over the grim necessity that has 
made our country and the Soviet Union com¬ 
panions in arms. A restatement of the situ¬ 
ation seems opportune, and even necessary. 

1. The United States and the Soviet Union 
have a common enemy. This circumstance 
was not the choice of either country So true 
Is this that, had Hitler not attacked Russia 
on June 22,1041, it Is almost certain that the 
pact signed by the Nazis and Communists in 
August 19?9. and which was the signal for 
letting the Nazi hordes loose on Poland, would 
probably still be in force. Our position might 
well be, apart from the niceties of legal 
terminology, almost the opposite of what it 
Is now. Russia would be supplying Hitler 
with petroleum and foodstuffs and giving him, 
by her neutrality, a blank check to carry on 
war In the west against the United States, 
Britain, and their Allies. Not to recognize 
the chance nature of our joint effort against 
the Nazis Is unrealistic, and can lead only to 
misunderstanding and recrimination later on. 

3. The soviet Union has been, however, un¬ 
justly attacked by Germany. Whatever be 
the nature of the present regime in Russia, 
that country does not lose all ite natural 
rights, one of which Is the right to repel an 
unjust aggressor. This right Is even clearer 
if a distinction is made between the Russian 
Government and the Russian people. They 
have the right, surely, to defend their homes, 
their lives, their country against the Nazis. 
Hence, there should be no scruple about 
American aid to Russia, or about cooperation 


with the Soviet in the defeat of our common 
enemy. 

3. This does not Involve, though, any ap¬ 
proval of the Soviet regime or, much less, of 
American communism. This review stands 
unalterably opposed to atheistic communism 
for the same reason that it is oppessd to 
atheistic nazl-lsm. Both systems are ene¬ 
mies alike of God and man. They are both, 
es a consequence, enemies of those rights and 
liberties which are our sacred American 
heritage. Without In any way detracting 
from the magnificent stand of the Russian 
armies and people against Hitler, with every 
intention, too, of supporting them In their 
struggle, we shall continue nevertheless to 
fight against the spread of communism in 
the United States, as we would flght against 
any plague. 

Our position in this matter, apart from the 
motives involved, was expressed perfectly In a 
recent issue of the Guild Reporter, organ of 
the American Newspaper Guild, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations: 

“American Communists should line up in 
the rear rank, hang their heads, and shut 
their mouths while the United Nations get 
along with this war side by side with the 
heroic people of Russia." 

That Is well and succinctly said. There Is 
no need to add anything to It. 


Something To Think About 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, here is a portion of a column 
appearing in the Los Angeles News and 
written by Matt Welnstock. It speaks for 
itself, and, I think, in powerful fashion. 

, ROUGHER THAN USUAL 

(By Matt Welnstock) 

Our friend from the Pacific war zone Is In 
deep anguish. 

Where he came from a few weeks ago 
he saw death, devastation, what bombs 
do to human beings, what human beings do 
when food is limited. It wasn't pretty. 

Here he sees people laughing and carefree, 
stores bulging with food, business as usual— 
and he Is very sad. 

He has made public speeches, pleaded with 
small groups, written articles—trying to 
awaken people. 

“Can't anyone realize this is a life or death 
war," he exhorts, "and that we are In It up to 
our ears? And that so far we've lost It? 
This Isn't a lO-round bout at Hollywood 
Legion stadium. When this one's over no 
one’s going to shake hands and be a sport 
about it.'' 


God and Democracy 
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Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr, Speaker, IJiave 
recently read an editorial in the Port 
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Huron, Mich., Ttmes-Henld, written by 
Its editor, Mr. IauIs A. Well, which Is 
timely, and should be given wide clrcu- 
latioQ. 

Mr. Weil calls attention to a philo¬ 
sophical conclusion, which is the founda¬ 
tion of the American form of govern¬ 
ment. Without faith in dbd and His 
works, democracy cannot exist. Should 
democracy he overthrown either directly 
cfc by the crafty flexing of His words to 
this nefarious purpose, it would follow 
that our prerogatives and liberties would 
be destroyed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
am pleased to conform with the request, 
stated in the editorial, which is as follows: 

Ood and Democracy—^That’s the caption to 
what I regard as a moet remarkable leaflet 
I have Juet received from one of my good 
friends at Notre Dame University. It asks 
and in a succinct, perfectly logical statement, 
answers the question. **l8 Ood neoeeaary?" 
The answer In a few words: **Yee! Without 
Him. there can be no real American democ¬ 
racy.” Such was the unanimous oonclualon 
of a symposium conducted by Catholic. Prot¬ 
estant. and Jewish members of the 1041 
senior class of the Notre Dame College of 
Law. Here is the brief—irrefutable, clear, 
conclusive, and printed ”ln tribute to our 
older brothers—originally discussing democ¬ 
racy, now fighting for it”: 

1. The founders of American democracy 
odleiany declared that the Justification for 
their work was to be found In the “laws 
of nature and of nature's Ood.” 

2. The whole philosophy of American 
democracy is contained in the following quo¬ 
tation from the birth certificate of American 
liberty, namely, the American Declaration of 
Independence: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that aU men are created equal; .that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inaUenable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are In¬ 
stituted among men, deriving their Just pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

3. Our rights, therefore, come from God and 
not from the Government. Our Federal and 
State ConstltutionB, Bills of Rights, and all 
laws, are not the source of our rights but 
simply a recognition of and protection for 
rights that Ood has given to each man. Our 
Constitutions and laws are fencea built 
around the saci’ed domain of our God-given 
InaUenable rights. 

4. The fact that our rights come from God 
rather than from the State or Government is 
the main reason that dictatorship is incon¬ 
sistent with Americanism. 

6. The fact that "all men nre created 
equal.” that Is. equal in the sight of God. Is 
the reason why aU persons, regardless of race, 
color, or condition, are equals before the Con¬ 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

6. When the world at large learns how to 
Interpret and apply this lesson of the Ood- 
oreated equality of men, then, and only then, 
will the war-making dictator doctrines of 
aupenraces, auperolasses, and supermen be 
permanently uprooted. These doctrines will 
be replaced by the peaceful and democratic 
solution rooted In the principle of the broth¬ 
erhood of man under the fatherhood of Ood, 
so clearly outlined in the American Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. (No. 2 above.) 

7. The American Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence was an act of faith in Ood. Its prin- 
o^fies were aduiowledged to be self-evident 
truths by men of all religious beliefs who 
fjught to make America free and inde¬ 
pendent. 

8. According to the Amerioan concept of 
democracy, liberty la a necess ar y consequence 
of God’s creative purpose. Without God and 
the eternal responsibility of each man to his 
Creator, there is no exctise—no Justification— 


for human liberty. This Is the reason that 
all forms of dictatorthlp are essentially athe¬ 
istic. 

9. Because Ood Is the author of liberty, 
faith in Him is an Indispensable requisite for 
the life of America and American democracy. 

10. Is God necessary? Yes. Without Him, 
there can be no reed American democracy. 

The seniors of Notre Dame University have 
rendered a real service to God and their coun¬ 
try. This leaflet should be printed in every 
newspaper In the United States of America, 
and Congressman Jxssx P. Wolcott might do 
well to have it reproduced in the Conqbxs- 
sxowAi Rbcoed for future reference, as well as 
for the benefit of some of our wavering, mis¬ 
guided Members of the legislative branch of 
our Government. 


Military and Confretsional Service 
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Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago last month I took an examina¬ 
tion for and was granted a commission 
as a second lieutenant in the Military 
Intelligence Reserve of the United States 
Army. Each succeeding summer there¬ 
after the Army sent me to summer train¬ 
ing camp and during the winter season 
provided schools which I attended to in¬ 
crease my proficiency in military science, 
and to prepare myself to do my part as 
an officer in the armed forces to protect 
our country from an enemy should the 
occasion arise. That commission was 
accepted and the oath taken to defend 
the United States against all enemies 6 
years before any thought was had of 
running for Congress. 

During the succeeding years promo¬ 
tions were made to the rank of first lieu¬ 
tenant and captain. The activities of 
those years were not confined to summer 
camps and troop schools but included 
activity in the Reserve Officers' Associa¬ 
tion, 1 having served as president of the 
local chapter and later as president of 
the department of New Jersey. Never 
has there been a concealment of the 
military activities and on many occa¬ 
sions appearances have been made in 
uniform. 

Many times in public addresses, a 
statement was q^iade by me that imme¬ 
diately upon the outbreak of war I 
would enter the Army. 

December 7, 1941, the forces of Im- 
jierial Japan without warning attacked 
the United States. December 6 Con¬ 
gress declared war. December D, I took 
a physical examination and applied for 
active duty for the duration of the war, 
actually entering the service January 5, 
1942, by virtue of a leave of absence 
gremted me by the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

After serving in the office of the Assist¬ 
ant Chief of Staff 0^2 of the War De¬ 
partment, successfully completing the 
Division Officers* Course at the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Oa., and 2 
months with the Seventy-sixth Infan¬ 
try Division at Fort George O. Meade, 
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Md., with the staff, I was promoted to 
the grade of major on June 14. On the 
16th the President of the United States 
ordered me to an Inactive status to re¬ 
turn to Congress to complete my term. 

Upon release from the service I re¬ 
ceived the following; 

Hiaoquabtiu, Sxvbmtv- 
BUCTK Invantbt Dzvszok, 

Fort Oeorge G. Meade, Md., 

July 16, 1942, 

Subject: Commendation. 

To: liaj. Albcrt L. VaxBLANo, Seventy-sixth 
Infantry Division, Fort Oeorge G. Meade, 
Md. 

1. On the occasion of your leaving the 
division to resume your legislative duties be¬ 
cause of a call of duty beyond your control, 
I wish to express both for myself and for the 
division with which you have served appre¬ 
ciation of the manner in which you have 
performed your duties. 

2. You Joined the Seventy-sixth Division 
as one of the first members assigned to It. 
During the period of Initial organization and 
training of the division at Fort Banning your 
energy, tact, initiative and good Judgment 
contributed materially to the high degree of 
morale that has been developed In the in¬ 
fantry regiments of this division. 

3. Since reporting at Fort Meade, you have 
worked tirelessly at all duties assigned to 
you. As trial Judge advocate of a general 
court martial and an instructor with the 
Military Intelligence School, the Military 
Police School and the Military Justice School, 
you have contributed materially to the high 
standard of training that is being attained. 

4. In leaving the organization you carry 
with you the good wishes and genuine friend¬ 
ship of all oiBcera and men with whom you 
have come in oontact. It is the hope of all 
that you may again serve as a member of 
this organisation. 

Ralph O. Smith, 

Brigadier General, United States Army, 

Assistant Division Commander, 

The service with the Seventy-sixth In¬ 
fantry Division was particularly inter¬ 
esting as it afforded an opportunity to 
live with a division from the time of the 
first meeting of the staff to and including 
1 month of the training of the new 
selectees. Under the able leadership of 
MaJ. Gen. E. F. Reinhardt. Brig. Gen. 
Ralph C. Smith, and their staff, the divi¬ 
sion is rapidly training to be a well organ¬ 
ized, smoothly functioning, fighting team 
which no doubt will be heard of consid¬ 
erably in the not too distant future. The 
officers and men are most intent and in¬ 
terested in the job at hand and desirous 
of doing it well, an example of the in¬ 
telligence and spirit of the people of the 
United States. The Army is doing a fine 
job and with a little patience on the part 
of the people and complete cooperation 
on the part of the war production plants, 
the enemies of our country will soon re¬ 
ceive their just punishment for their 
treachery. It will take time and sacrifice 
on the part of everyone. 

The first and foremost objective of this 
country today is to win the war. The 
Army needs trained officers. As a trained 
officer, my duty Is in the armed forces. 
Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, upon my 
leaving the service sent me the following 
letter: 

JULT 16, 1942. 

Hon. Alhkit L. Vxxxlamd, 

Hotise of Representatives, 

Washington, D. O. 

Deab Mr. Vrxklahd: I bave been advisefi 
that your active duty terminates July 16, 
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1942, in compliance with the Preeidentlal pol¬ 
icy regarding the active duty service of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. 1 desire to extend my 
appreciation for the services you have ren¬ 
dered while on active duty. Tour services 
have been of value to the Army, and in the 
event that you are wholly separated from the 
Congress such active service may be under¬ 
taken again. 

I have been Informed that you do not In¬ 
tend to remain in the Congress after the 
expiration of your present term. If this in¬ 
formation Is correct, and you do not seek 
reelectlon, a request from you for active duty 
after the expiration of your current term of 
office will receive favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours. 

Hsnrt L. Stimson. 

Secretary of War, 

Mr. Speaker, pursuant to this letter and 
my honest belief that my duty to my 
country is in the Army, I will not seek 
reelectlon at this time and will reenter 
the armed forces on January 3,1943. 


United Nations Day of Prayer for Vic¬ 
tory—^Lincoln’s Manifesto of 1863 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to place in the Record 
a telegram which I recently received 
from the Great Commission Prayer 
League of Chicago. In 1863, during the 
darkest days of the Civil War, a period 
not unlike the present, Abraham Lincoln 
Issued a manifesto designating a day of 
national prayer and repentance. He ut¬ 
tered words of wisdom which we would 
do well to heed. He set an example for 
the Nation which we would do well to 
emulate in these and the trying days to 
come. I also insert Lincoln's Manifesto 
of 1863. 

Chicago. III., July JO, 1942. 

In a recent wire to the President we quoted 
Abraham Lincoln's request for the support¬ 
ing prayers of the people of Ood. His actual 
words were: *1 go to a greater task than 
came to Washington, and I ask the prayers 
of God’s people that I may succeed.” A 
Biblical quotation apropos of this appeal Is 
found In 1 Chronicles, chapter 5. verses 19 
and 20. It says. ”They cried to God In the 
battle and He was entreated of them, because 
they put their trust in Him.” Will you not 
use your good influence to promote an Allied 
Nations* day of prayer? 

Great CoMMisfiioN Prater League. 

Abraham Lincoln’s manifesto reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the Senate of the United States, 
devoutly recognizing the supreme authority 
and Just government of almighty God in 
all the affairs of men and nations, has by 
a resolution requested the President to desig¬ 
nate and set apart a day of national prayer 
and humiliation, and whereas, it Is the duty 
of nations as weU as of men to own their 
dependence upon the ever-ruling power of 
God, to confess their sins and transgressions 
in humble sorrow, yet with assured hope that 
gmuine repent an ce will lead to mercy and 
pardon, and to recognize the sublime truth 


announced in the Holy Scriptures and proven 
by all history ”That those nations only are 
blessed whose God is the Lord.” 

And inasmuch as we know that by His 
Divine Law nations, like individuals, are 
subjected to punishments and chastisements 
In this world, may we not Justly fear that the 
awful calamity of civil war which now deso¬ 
lates the land may be but a punishment in¬ 
flicted upon us for our presumptuous sins 
to the needful end of our national reforma¬ 
tion as a whole people. 

We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of heaven; we have been preserved 
these many years In peace and prosperity; we 
have grown In number, wealth, and power as 
no other nation has ever grown. But wo have 
forgotten God. 

We have forgotten the gracious Hand which 
preserved us In peace and multiplied and 
enriched and strengthened us, and we have 
vainly imagined. In the decoltfulness of our 
hearts, that all these blessings were produced 
by some superior wisdom and virtue of our 
own. 

Intoxicated with unbroken success we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel the necessity 
of redeeming and preserving grace, too proud 
to pray to the God who made us. It behooves 
us. then, to humble ourselves before the of¬ 
fended Power, to confess our national sins, 
and to pray for clemency and forgiveness. 

Now. therefore, In compliance with the 
request, and fully concurring In the views of 
the Senate. I do by this, my proclamation, 
designate and set apart Thursday, the 30th 
day of April 1863. as a day of national humtU- 
Btion, to abstain on that day from their ordi¬ 
nary secular pursuits, and to tmlte In their 
several places of public worship and devote to 
the humble discharge of the rellglotis duties 
proper to that solemn occasion. All this 
being done in sincerity and truth, let us then 
rest humbly in the hope authorized by the 
divine teachings, that the united cry of the 
Nation will be heard on high and answered 
with blessings no less than the pardon of our 
national sins and the restoration of our 
divided and suffering country to Its former 
happy condition of unity and peace. 


A Great Opportunity 
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HON. JERRY VOORHiS 

OF CALIFORNIA 
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Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Betram 
B. Fowler sets forth a proposal that might 
prove of tremendous propaganda value to 
the United Nations and which certainly 
is worthy of the most earnest considera¬ 
tion on grounds of humanity. 

The article is from the Cooperative 
Consumer, published by the Consumers 
Cooperative Association, of North Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo. 

SHOULD WE TIE IN FOOD WITH ALLIED STRAT¬ 
EGY?—^WRT NOT MAKE OUR VICTORY EFFORT 
COINCIDE WITH IDEALS AND FRINCIPLSB FOR 
WBXCR WE DO BATTLE? 

(By Betram B. Fowler) 

Ghastly famine hangs over Europe. The 
dairy herds of Holland, Denmark, France, and 
Belgium are vanishing. Many of the cattle 
which the Nazis did not take are being kUied 
because there is no feed to keq;> them alive. 
For the same reason a great part of the 
nmgnlflcent dairy herds of Swltceitend are 
being slaughtered. The swine of Europe aip 


rapidly diminishing in number. So are the 
poultry flocks. Spain is prostrate, stripped 
clean, already on the brink of famine. Nor¬ 
way has been ravaged and deprived of her 
Ashing fleets. The most productive area of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
”scorched earth.” 

This is the European picture from North 
Cape to Lisbon; from starving Greece to 
devastated Poland. This is the Europe where 
even now hunger is universal; where the 
signs of malnutrition and Its attendant dis¬ 
eases increase day by day. The famine that 
gathers like a cloud on the horizon is our 
problem. It will be ours even more In¬ 
escapably with victory. 

Against this background we have a con¬ 
trasting picture of plenty. We are confront¬ 
ed with the threat of agricultural surpluses, 
the surpluses that paralyzed the producer 
nations some 20 years ago with a depression 
from which they never fully recovered. In 
Canada and the United States the carry-over 
of wheat from past harvests Is immense. To 
the south. Argentina, our potential friend, is 
Separated from us by the great barrier of her 
beef and wheat surpluses. While the starving 
people of Europe drink a vile ersatz coffee 
Brazil goes on burning her tons of coffee per 
year. All across the British Empire are more 
piled-up surpluses. 

Experts who have studied the problem of 
the coming famine agree that no one nation 
will be able to cope with the situation. It 
will take the resources, energy, and foresight 
of all the United Nations to pool. plan, and 
distribute food and medical supplies. 

First there must be a realistic plan, then 
an acceptance of the plan as an Integral part 
of the over-all Allied strategy. The plan 
should be administered by an International 
commission, backed by an international finan¬ 
cial pool. A program of distribution would 
be formulated so that the close of the war 
would find us ready. 

The propaganda value of such a plan could 
be enormous. Information would be 
launched at once through underground chan¬ 
nels. Agencies would go on the air day after 
day with their message of hope. They could 
say one day, "We have today bought and will 
store 100,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat.” 
On another, ”We have bought for you so 
many thousand tons of South American 
tinned and frozen beef; so many hundred 
thousand sacks of coffee; so many tons of 
butter and powdered milk and preserved 
©Rgs.” 

Day by day such messages would flow to a 
hungry world, sharpening the rebellion 
against the Invaders, giving new desire for 
Allied victory. 

In the producer nations the farmers would 
know that they were producing, not merely 
for a war emergency, but for a long period 
of famine relief as well. This would remove 
much of the fear of boom and collapse that 
now slows their expansion. 

The period of famine relief will be long. 
In its first phase disease will have to be 
fought as the people are fed. The second 
phase will call for the rehabilitation of 
Europe on a self-sustaining basis. Flocks 
and herds will have to be renewed; this will 
take from 3 to 6 years. And until the herds 
are replaced there must be a continuous flow 
of milk, butter, and other dairy products 
from the New World to the Old. 

Such a plan would be the greatest humani¬ 
tarian gesture ever made. It would also be 
the soundest kind of business. A ravaged 
and chaotic Europe would Inevitably pull the 
rest of the world into the depths of a de¬ 
pression. The one way to head this off is to 
see to it that the people of Europe are given 
a chance to become once more friendly and 
prosperous customers of those who held out 
the helping hand in time of need. 

The stirring impact of such a program 
would manifest itself in e o n flden oe,- order; 
and constniotive work. 
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The great laeue of the war la clear, sharp, 
and concise. On the one hand we have bru¬ 
tality, oppression, and hatred. On the other, 
liberty, Justice, and the hope of common 
brothirhood. Is It not logical that we should 
make our victory elfort coincide with the 
Ideals and principles for which we do battle? 

A gargantuan task? Certainly. But we 
can do It if we have the courage and vision 
to begin now. Or we can Ignore It and watch 
Europe plunge through pestilence and fam¬ 
ine Into chaos—engulfing us with her. 
Nothing short of immediate preparation will 
avert immeasurable human suffering and 
world chaos. 


Major Isfues AfFecting Agriculture 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
Include an address delivered by Edwards 
A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, over the radio 
during National Farm and Home Hour, 
July 11, 1942: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
was hom shortly after the close of World 
War I, when the Nation was living In a fool’s 
paradise of inilatlon. Agriculture was caught 
In the whirlwind, and farmers paid the price 
as no other group did In the years that fol¬ 
lowed. The blow that hit farmers in the 
deflation following the war fell with sicken¬ 
ing suddenness. In 1 year, from 1920 to 
1921, farm prices were practically cut in half, 
from an index figure of 211 to 126. It came 
Just at a time when farmers were loaded up 
with additional obligations Incurred in a 
tremendous effort to expand production to 
help win the war. It spelled bankruptcy ar'd 
ruin for thousands of farmers, and put agri¬ 
culture down to an economic level far below 
industry and labor, whore it remained for a 
full 20 years. We’ reached bottom in 1932, 
when the index of farm prices dropped to C5 

The reason for this was that industrial 
prices, protected by tariffs and the American 
protective system, end Industrial wages, pro¬ 
tected by the principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining, remained relatively high. Throufih- 
out all of that period of disparity for the 
farmer, the American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion devoted its full strength to the Job of 
restoring economic balance for our basic 
industry. 

Is It any wonder, then, that when the pres¬ 
ent war broke out the farmers of this country, 
through their organization, Immediately mo¬ 
bilized their forces to prevent a repetition of 
the disaster that engulfed them as a result 
of the first World War? 

Long before Pearl Harbor our farmers re¬ 
sponded magniflcontly to Secretary Wickard’s 
appeal for more food for the dnmocraclrs, and 
In 1941 we produced the gi’eatest volume of 
farm products ever produced In all history. 

After Pearl Harbor we were asked to make a 
still fur (her Increase In production In 1942, 
and again our farmers responded with all 
tbelr strength and determination. Just how 
well they are doing was reported by Secretary 
W:cfcard on July 3. He said: ^'Fanners are 
off to a flying start. Given normal weather 
they will set an all-time record for farm 
production this year. More than that, this 
will be the third year in a row that farmei's 
previous production records.'* 


He said further that the British asked for 
so much cheese that It seemed almost Impos¬ 
sible for us to supply It. ^'But," he said, 
"farmers and the dairy industry buckled down 
and achieved the impossible. In a tew 
months they increased cheese production by 
half. They made me eat my words. 

"Hog farmers axe making a production rec¬ 
ord that la almost unbelievable. If fall far- 
rowings come up to present expectations, 
this year's pig crop will break all previous 
records by more than 20 percent. Eighteen 
million more pigs than ever before." 

We will produce 103.000,000 pigs—30.000.000 
more than an average year’s production. 

Farmers this year will produce 37 percent 
more than they produced In 1014, and 28 per¬ 
cent more than in 1020, which was the high¬ 
est production ever recorded up to that time. 
Today we are feeding 131.000.000 Americans, 
plus millions of our allies, while in 1014 we 
were feeding only 02.000,000 Americans. 

Don't think that it's an easy matter for 
farmers to make these seemingly impossible 
production records. Every farmer Is working 
extra hours every day, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of them are working many Sundays 
this summer, using the unpaid labor of their 
wives and children, in order to save precious 
commodities that might otiierwlse be lost. 
Farming is a family enterprise; everybody but 
the babies work. Is the farmer asking for 
extra compensation for this great effort? No. 
All he asks for is a parity price—a fair ex¬ 
change value. 

Farmers have piled up the greatest volume 
of reserve supplies of food and fiber ever 
seen. Soon we will have on hand a lull 2 
years* supply of wheat, the primary bread 
grain of the world. Wheat Is selling today 
for about a dollar a bushel, practically the 
1014 price If wheat had gone up the way 
labor's wages have gone up since 1014, it 
would be selling at $3 a bushel today. Farm¬ 
ers are being criticized in high places today 
for a&klng for too much. How utterly unjust 
and how utterly silly such statements are In 
the light of the facts. Tliere Is no possi¬ 
bility of $2.25 wheat, or $3 corn, or 40-cent 
cotton, or $22 hogs, or 70-cont butterfat 
during this war. as we had in the first World 
War. Why? Because we have built up these 
reserve supplies through the operation of the 
farm program and because of the great effi¬ 
ciency and productive power of American 
agriculture. Farmers nearly 10 years ago un¬ 
dertook to stabilize tlielr Industry, so that 
there would always be ample reserve supplies 
of food and fiber, and hence no necessity of 
extremely high prices. In return for volun¬ 
tarily foregoing unduly high prices, the 
farmer asked only that the Government pro¬ 
tect him against unduly low prices. That is 
the function of the commodity loans. The 
farmer asked lor price stabilizutlon around 
parity levels. 

Through orcanlzed effort, farm parity was 
written Into the law. The major farm laws 
enacted In 1033 and thereafter In effect sim¬ 
ply tic farm prices to Industrial prices and 
wages, nice a can tied to a dog’s tall, to the 
end tbe.t economic balance shall be main¬ 
tained between groups. That’s all there is 
to parity. 

Even though the principle of parity Is in 
the law, attempts arc being made In Wash¬ 
ington to keep the prices of some farm prod¬ 
ucts below parity. It 1b proposed to sell for 
feeding purposes 126.000,000 bushels of Gov¬ 
ernment-owned wheat at about 61 percent 
of tlie parity price of wheat (about 63 cents 
a bushel), and to sell Government-owned 
com at 86 percent of parity. 

The Farm Bureau is resisting these efforts 
with all Its strength. We are willing to have 
wheat sold for feeding purposes, but not in 
such a way as to wreck the com price. We 
proposed to the Senate and to the conference 
committee that the wheat be sold at not 
lees than the parity price of com, or 07.6 
cents • bushel* We do not believe it Is fair 


to play one commodity against another, and 
we are going to stand on this principle. 
Under the brilliant leadership of Congress¬ 
man Caknon of Missouri and Congressman 
Dxbxsbk of Illinois, the House has voted by 
large majoiities to back up our position on 
four separate occasions after hours of de¬ 
bate; but the Senate has voted against our 
position. The Senate action in favoring sale 
of wheat at Cl percent of parity Is hard to 
understand when you recall that on February 
26 the Senate passed by a vote of 60 to 23 
the Gillette bill, which would prohibit the 
sale of any Government-owned farm com¬ 
modity at less than parity prices. Within 
4 months they completely reversed their posi¬ 
tion as far as wheat and corn are concerned. 

To still further confuse the situation, this 
week the Senate passed a bill raising the 
loan rates to full parity. Where, oh where, 
Is consistency in the Senate? 

Since the issue of 100-percent loans has 
been raised, I today offer no comment except 
to point out that the voting delegates to the 
convention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, after long deliberation, came to 
the conclusion that 86 percent of parity was 
the highest loan rate that could be Juscified. 
That Is still the positiou of the organization. 

We have supported, and we still believe In, 
the 85-percent-loan plan because It preserves 
and strengthens the best features of the 
farm program, because it obtains all of the 
essential benefits of price fixing without the 
evils Inherent in price fixing, because It puts 
a floor under prices Instead of fixing a limit 
on prices, and because it Involves less regi¬ 
mentation than either price fixing or the 
100-percent-loan plan. It appears also that 
such legislation would make the United States 
Government the biggest dealer In farm com¬ 
modities In the world, that It would disrupt 
normal feeding relationships and normal dis¬ 
tribution channels so violently that It would 
necessitate regimentation of farmers and the 
farm trades to a degree never before ap¬ 
proached. It would mean a two-price system 
that will prove exceedingly dangerous except 
at times when demand is greater thnn supply. 

To Justify sales of wheat and corn at less 
than parity prices, It Is. argued that cheap 
grain Is necessary to induce farmers to con¬ 
vert their grain Into pork and beef and milk 
and eggs, products badly needed for the war 
effort. This argument overlooks the fact 
that market prices for every one of these 
livestock products Is high enough to give 
the feeders ample margins of profit. 

The cattle and hog feeders know too that 
livestock prices Inevitably follow grain prices. 
If we break grain prices, eventually livestock 
prices will break too. 

It iB further argued that It Is necessary 
to keep grain costs low so that the people 
can buy food at low prices. What are the 
facts? Consumer income is at an all-tlrne 
hJ&h, and at today’s prices the laboring man 
can pay for food for his family with a smaller 
percentage of his Income than has been the 
case In 30 years. In 1919, for example. 38 
percent of the average family Income vms 
needed to buy its food; in 1929, only 27 per¬ 
cent; In 1933, 31 percent; and In April 1942, 
only 22 percent. 

It seems strange Indeed, that at a time 
v/hen food costs are lower, relative to income, 
than at any time during the past 30 years, 
the Govwnment should undertake to d:lve 
farm prices below parity. Farmers are fear¬ 
ful that If the present as.i;ault on the parity 
principle proves successful, It will be the en¬ 
tering v/edge of a movement to wreck the 
parity concept for all of AmeTtc.an agricul¬ 
ture. Now, when wages arc higher than ever 
before, subparity prices cannot possibly be 
justified. The Index of factory pay rolls in 
January of this year stood at 301, or three 
times the 1914 Index, and the farm-price 
Index at 149. 

The administration says that the Govern¬ 
ment will see that the farmer gets parity by 
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giving him a Government payment to make 
up the difference between market price and 
parity. When the supply and demand situa* 
tlon warrants parity prices and when con- 
Bumer income richly warrants parity prices 
tor farm products, why should the farmer be 
asked to depend on Government payments 
for a part of the fair price that he la en¬ 
titled to? 

It is said vehemently that farm prices must 
be kept down to avoid inflation. Well, if 
there Is to be any inflation in this country, it 
won't be caused by farmers. If parity goes 
up. it can go up only because of rising indus¬ 
trial prices and industrial wages, like the can 
tied to the dog's tall. The Farm Bureau has 
agreed, and still agrees, that inflation must 
be controlled if we are to avoid national dis¬ 
aster. We have fought valiantly for effective 
means la control inflation. But we have al¬ 
ways insisted that you can't control infla¬ 
tion unless you control all of the factors 
that contribute to Inflation, and among these 
factors is industrial wages. Price Adminis¬ 
trator Leon Henderson agrees with that 
theory. On May 12 Congressman Taber asked 
Mr. Henderson, "How are you going to control 
prices without the power to control wages 
and the prices of agricultural products?" Mr, 
Henderson answered, ‘T do not believe that 
prices can be held in line unless we have a 
stiff tax policy and stabilization of farm 
prices and wages. I have said that continu¬ 
ously, and to some people ad nauseam." 
That Is Leon Henderson's forthright answer 
to a direct question. Let us remember it. 

The threat of inflationary wages is many 
times as ominous as any threat of Inflation¬ 
ary farm prices. Mr. Henderson can put ceil¬ 
ings on farm prices but not on wages. Labor 
Items constitute about 70 percent of the cost 
of living, while food costs amount to only 30 
percent. Therefore It must be twice as im¬ 
portant to control wages as to control farm 
prices. 

If farm prices had gone up as much as 
wages have gone up In the last 30 years, farm 
prices would be double what they are today. 

In his reply to Congressman Taber. Mr. 
Henderson mentioned use of the taxing 
power to prevent Inflation. From the first, 
the Farm Bureau has advocated imposing 
war taxes on every citizen In proportion to 
his ability to pay. We have recommended 
very heavy taxing of excess earnings, both by 
Inditlduals and corporations; we have advo¬ 
cated increased income-tax rates and lowered 
exemptions; and only last month we sup¬ 
ported a manufacturers' sales tax to supple¬ 
ment other sources of tax money which have 
about reached the limit of effectiveness. Such 
a tax would be easy to collect and the con¬ 
sumer who paid it would pay it in relatively 
easy Installments. Farmers would pay a large 
share of it. It would also reach every Income 
earner, directly or indirectly, and it would 
reach those groups which are not now reached 
effectively by the income tax. 

With the Government spending for war at 
fabulous rates, spending for nonessentials 
should be severely curtailed. We have favored 
reducing expenditures for Work Projects 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, 
Farm Security Administration, and all simi¬ 
lar agencies, to a basis of actual need. Some 
of these agencies had to go out and actively 
solicit new clients last year in order to spend 
the money they had available; but even so, 
they asked the Government for bigger appro¬ 
priations for next year. The waste and ex¬ 
travagance and bureaucracy in the admin¬ 
istration of some of them is appalling. 

War has created a host of new problems 
for the farmer. Farmers are asked to pro¬ 
duce more than ever, with less labor and 
less farm machinery and less transportation 
available for the job. We have fought for 
the production of at least two-thirds the 
amount of new farm machinery produced in 


1940. We believe this Is the minimum 
amount that farmers can get along on. and 
that three-fourths of the 1940 production is 
really needed. 

The price-control law prohibits placing 
ceilings on products manufactured from farm 
commodities which would force commodity 
prices below certain limits. When I testified 
before a subcommittee of the House Appro¬ 
priations Committee. I pointed out that the 
provisions of the law were not being carried 
out. In its report on the bill, the House 
Appropriations Committee gave Mr. Hender¬ 
son a mandate to place ceilings high enough 
to give the farmer certain minimum prices. 
The recommendation of the Farm Bureau 
and other farm organizations that the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture publish the minimum ceil¬ 
ings. including 110 percent of parity, that 
may be placed on farm products under sec¬ 
tion 3 (a) of the act. was carried out on June 
29, when parity prices were announced for 
more than 160 farm commodities, together 
with minimum price ceilings. 

We strongly opposed the maintenance of 
rigid price ceilings by payment of subsidies to 
producers, which would involve extensive ad¬ 
ministrative machinery. Senator Brown of 
Michigan toid the Senate that only five farm 
commodities had gone above the ceiling level 
on May 26. 

On July 7, Senator O'Mahonet said that 
out of more than 143 farm commodities 
more than 60 percent, on the 15th of June 
1942, were actually bringing the producers 
less than in the 1909-14 period. 

Transportation is of such great impor¬ 
tance to the farmer that we have recom¬ 
mended to Transportation Coordinator 
Eastman the appointment of an agricultural 
consultant to the staff of the Office of De¬ 
fense Transportation. 

To help meet the farm labor situation, the 
farm organizations have formed a com¬ 
mittee to cooperate with Mr. McNutt’s War 
Manpower Commission. I believe that ag¬ 
riculture should be represented on the War 
Manpower Commission. Labor has six rep¬ 
resentatives on It, and industry has six. 
The farmer is the forgotten man in this 
agency. 

To meet the tire shortage, we will have to 
depend largely on synthetic rubber. Since 
it is perfectly feasible to make synthetic 
rubber from grain alcohol, we have urged 
Donald Nelson and Jesse Jones to take im¬ 
mediate action to utilize as large quantities 
as possible of farm commodities for this 
purpose. 

These are Just a few of the examples to 
indicate the broad front of activity that 
keeps the Farm Bureau busy in these times. 

I have discussed briefly with you the posi¬ 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
on the bigger issues. It is to be regretted 
that our position on some issues has been 
misrepresented widely in the press, and that 
personal attacks have been made on the 
leadership of the Farm Bureau. Everything 
Indicates that these attacks have been in¬ 
spired by certain administrative officials In 
Washington. It is particularly to be regret¬ 
ted that at a time like this, when so much 
depends on the coordinated efforts of all 
groups to win the war. men In official posi¬ 
tion should undertake to inspire such unfair 
and unjustifiable attacks upon a great farm 
organization and Its record of service to 
agriculture. 

My confidence in farmers Is such that I 
feel sure that when time will permit all of 
the facts to become known, the position the 
Farm Bureau has taken will be sustained and 
upheld by the overwhelming majority of farm 
people. 

The farmers of this Nation pledged their 
all to win the greatest war In history for 
the defense of the principles of democracy. 
Hegardleas of misrepresentation and carping 
criticism, regardless of past attacks and others 
that will probably oome, farmers will carry 


out that pledge. Their sons are in the armed 
forces, their daughters are In the Red Cross 
and allied services, they are buying War 
bonds and stamps, contributing to the Bed 
Cross and the United Service Organizations, 
and they themselves are doing the impossible 
In producing food and fiber without which 
the war cannot be won. The patriotic tra¬ 
ditions of American agriculture will be fully 
and completely, honorably, and gloriously 
maintained. 


Are the Eastern States Being Rationed on 
Gasoline or Rubber? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday, July 30. 19i2 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, last week¬ 
end I went home, and Tuesday morning I 
returned to Washington. During the 
few days spent at home I was besieged 
with the question, “Is it shortage of gaso¬ 
line or rubber that is making it dlflBicult 
for us here in the East?” That is a 
question I would like to have answered 
myself—it is a question we would all like 
to have answered. 

I am informed that normally 95 per¬ 
cent of the east coast petroleum supplies 
are delivered by ocean-going tankers, 
but due to the diversion of the bulk of 
our tanker fleet to supply the armed 
forces abroad, plus the sinkings by the 
Axis, it is necessary to find other means 
of transportation. Well, then, is any¬ 
thing being done to provide this trans¬ 
portation? 

In Connecticut alone we have so many 
defense industries working on a 24-hour 
day schedule that it would be difficult 
to name them. The people working in 
these plants are forced to live many miles 
from their work, and their only means 
of transportation is their automobile. 
But they cannot get gasoline, and I am 
frank to tell you that unless something 
is done—and done soon—Connecticut 
and the other eastern States may be 
forced to slow up on their war produc¬ 
tion because the defense workers cannot 
walk 10, 15, and 20 miles to their Jobs. 
If the plants and factories in the East 
are forced to slow up production because 
the workers cannot reach their work, I 
am afraid it will be pretty hard on our 
boys in uniform who are depending on 
these workers to turn out tanks, guns, 
planes, and other Implements of war. 

I read the gasoline-rationing report of 
the committee of House Members in the 
Appendix of the Record, page A2834, 
wherein it is stated that there is no 
shortage of gasoline or petroleum prod¬ 
ucts in the United States but there is a 
definite shortage of proper transporta¬ 
tion facilities. All right; then what is 
being done to provide proper transporta¬ 
tion facilities. We have a pipe line start¬ 
ed from the east Texas oil fields to south¬ 
ern Illinois; why not extend it to the At¬ 
lantic seaboard? I am told that the nec¬ 
essary steel and other materials cannot 
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be spared due to the war effort. What is 
more In keeping with the war effort than 
to see that the factories turning out war 
material are kept running 24 hours a 
day with a full staff? If gas rationing 
is due to lack of proper transportation, 
then I say provide that transportation 
and do it quickly. 

If, on the other hand, we are being 
rationed in order to conserve rubber, 
then the entire 48 States should share 
this rationing. The 17 rationed States 
are definitely part of the 48 making up 
our Union, and why 17 out of 48 should 
be penalized, I cannot say, but certainly 
the rationing of 48 States would provide 
much more rubber than merely ration¬ 
ing 17. 

Yes; my people write to their Congress¬ 
man for correct information as to 
whether the rationing of gasoline Is due 
to a shortage of that product or in an 
effort to conserve rubber. They are en¬ 
titled to know the truth of the matter, 
and as good Americans, willing to bear 
any type of hardship to win this war. 
They will accept the facts in good faith, 
but where am I going to find the answer 
myself? 

Mr. Speaker, the only thing I can tell 
the people back home is that 1 will con¬ 
tinue to seek the answer as to the neces¬ 
sity of gas rationing versus rubber short¬ 
age and continue my efforts to relieve the 
situation. 

Radio Broadcasts to Japan by Hon. Elbert 
D. Thomas, of Utah 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

or UJLINOXS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the open message 
broadcasts by the senior Senator from 
Utah FMr. Thomas 1 to the people of 
Japan. These messages were sent out 
from San Francisco by short-wave radio 
In the Japanese language from station 
KOEI on May 7, 1942, and July 3, 1942, 
respectively. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

ADIMUB88 mLZVIBSD MAT 7, 1943 

This is the Japan against Japan program, 
coming to you from the United States of 
America. 

Today we present a special message to the 
people of japan on the day marking the 
fifth month since the Japanese raid on Pearl 
Harbor. As has been the case on this day 
in preceding months, the message is by Sen¬ 
ator Slbbkt D. Thomas, chairman of the 
United States Senate Committee on Bduoa- 
tlon and Labor. 

Senator Thomas has for many years been 
an authority on tha Far last. Bla long 
residence In Japan and hie many frland- 
ahipa with Japanaea pacpla tor nearly 40 
years have given him unusual understand¬ 
ing of the present plight of tha pe<q^ of 
Hippon and their subjugation to the mili¬ 
tary masters there. 


The personal message of (tenator Elbbet 
D. Thomas to the Japanese people foUows: 
'To the People of Japan: 

month ago on this day I said to you, 
*Oontemplate what the enumeration wlU he 
as the losses wbioh you are already begin¬ 
ning to suffer are multiplied many times. 
Imagine the day when your own cities and 
villages will look into the skies to find a rain 
of fire and steel falling upon them. 

*Tt was not long after this that the 
Tokyo radio reported that such a day had 
come. Whether or not the report was cor¬ 
rect you are able to determine, for it was 
you, the people of Japan, who were in a 
position to feel the effects of whatever may 
have occurred. 

“But aside from this alleged air raid upon 
your industrial centers, consider how my 
words are being borne out already. As you 
have heard of the activities of your forces In 
widely separated areas, have you realized 
what staggering losses in manpower and 
supplies have been theirs? In Increasing 
numbers your sons, brothers, fathers, uncles, 
nephews, and cousins have laid down their 
lives in the hopeless conflict forced upon 
you by your war lords because of their allow¬ 
ing themselves to become the tools of Hitler 
and his hordes. 

‘‘Examine as just one example of your looses 
the situation in the Philippines. If you 
were allowed to ask your military masters 
what it has cost Japan to occupy Manila. 
Bataan Peninsula, and after 5 long months. 
Corregidor, and if they were willing to an¬ 
swer frankly, what do you think the answer 
would be? 

“The conquest of the PhUipplnos was 
planned to take a few weeks at the most. 
Today It has not yet been accomplished. 
But think of your losses each day of the 6 
months since the first attack began. Think 
of the thousands upon thousands of Japa¬ 
nese soldiers who poured into the Philip¬ 
pines. only to suffer such heavy casualties 
that they had to be replaced over and over 
again. Each inch of ground, each moment 
of time, was bought at a fearful price for the 
Japanese. 

“When your soldiers succeeded in occupy¬ 
ing Manila you were Instructed to rejoice as 
if the struggle were finished, in the same 
way that in December 1937 you were in¬ 
structed to rejoice over the sacking and burn¬ 
ing of Nanking on the theory that China had 
been conquered, but the rejoicing was ill- 
timed. for 3 more weary death-filled months 
were to pass before Bataan Peninsula was 
occupied. 

“Then onoe again you were commanded to 
rejoice. Now at last, you were told, the battle 
of the Philippines was ended. Yet 27 more 
days passed while your war lords expended 
vast acciunulations of ammunition, large 
numbers of war pianos which were shot down, 
and still more thousands of lives of your 
soldiers. 

“This is Just the story of one battle area. 
Multiply the losses by the other areas in 
which Japan is now engaged and you will 
understand what is happening. 

“Nor can you comfort yourselves, people of 
Japan, by the thought that as you have been 
losing men you have been inflicting equal 
losses upon your enemies. That has not been 
the case for your lessee have been far greater. 

“So I say to you this month, as I did last 
month. ‘Contemplate what the enumeration 
Will be as the losses whiOh you are already 
beginning to suffer are multiplied many 
timer.’ I repeat what I said to you 2 months 
ago on this day: *Tou have been subjugated, 
you have been required to sacrifice your way 
of living, your property, and the lives of your 
relatives and ffiends. There Is for you. the 
people of Japan, no more hope for peace and 
a happy life than ttma Is for the peoples who 
have been conquered, until the militarism 
that domlnatea your military clBcials Is 
crushed/ 
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*T repeat also what I told you 3 months ago 
today: ‘The whole world knows of the vic¬ 
tories achieved by your forces since you at¬ 
tacked Pearl Harbor. The world knows that 
there may be more of the same kind of vic¬ 
tories. But the world is also beginning to 
understand what your war lords now know— 
that those victories are hollow shells, that 
they are not the victories which were confi¬ 
dently planned.’ 

“And, finally. 1 repeat my words to you 4 
months ago today: ‘On December 7,1941, your 
war lords committed the most colossal suici¬ 
dal act in the history of nations. No single 
step in history has been “more filled with 
signs and portents for the soul,” mure fraught 
with tragic consequences. With that act your 
military masteis set forces in motion so 
mighty that all the strength of your nation, 
coupled with all the strength of your Axis 
partners, will seem like broken toys. 

“ ‘Your war lords tell you to dance and 
make merry on this day of commemoration of 
that act. While you dance you will be hungry, 
for there Is not enough food to fill your slom- 
achs. While you make merry you will be cold, 
for there is not enough clothing to wrap 
your bodies.’ 

“People of Japan. 1 have spoken to you to¬ 
day of your great losses in the past and the 
future. The tragedy of those losses is that 
they are in a cause In which you yourself 
do not believe. Your military masters, re¬ 
gardless of the wishes of your Emperor, have 
allied themselves with the man who hates 
you. Adolf Hitler. In their mistaken zeal 
and greed for power they have been willing to 
sacrifice your Emperor and his people. 

“The days of the future will be hard for 
you. While you have been losing men and 
supplies to gain your temporary victories, the 
tide has begun of men and supplies from the 
United States to the Pacific theater of war. 
Already again and again you have felt the 
foretaste of the crushing power that is ac¬ 
cumulating near you. Each day depletes your 
stores of supplies, of food, of ammunition, of 
ships, of airplanes. Bach day builds the 
stores of the United Nations. Each day 
brings nearer the end of militarism and the 
complete victory for your foes.” 


AODRZBS delivered JULY 3, 1942 

This is the Japan against Japan program, 
bringing you today a personal message to 
the Japanese people by United States Sen¬ 
ator Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. 
Senator Thomas has for a groat many years 
been a friend of the Japanese people, having 
lived in Japan for some time before entering 
the United States Senate. 

Each month Senator Thomas addresses the 
Japanese people and analyzes the events of 
the war into which the Japanoso warlords 
plunged their nation. The subject of Sena¬ 
tor Thomas’ message today is Japan's Reign 
of War. 

The special message by Senator Elbbbt D. 
Thomas to the Japanese people follows: 

'To the People of Japan: 

“The Japanese warlords have forfeited the 
right to be considered civilized. In their 
every action since December 7, 1941—^not to 
mention actions before that time—they have 
shown treachery, deceit, ruthless cruelty, dis¬ 
regard of honor, and of the principles ani¬ 
mating the emperors of Japan. 

“When the Japanese militarists launched 
their attack on Pearl Harbor, contrary to the 
known wishes of the Emperor as well as the 
Japanese people In general and the intel¬ 
lectual and buslnesi leaders in particular, 
they brought to a climax a series of moves in¬ 
stigated by these Faeciat-minded extremists 
who bad aeiaed power In Japan by terrorism 
and force. The February 29. 1936, revolt of 
the army fanatics and the beginning of the 
reasonless war on China in 1937 were among 
the outstanding events revealing this trend. 
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•'People of Japan, I come to you today, as I 
have before, to tell you that you and your 
Emporer have been betrayed by the war lords. 
And because of what your military masters 
have done and are doing today, the prophecy 
your Emperor Meijl made 60 years ago Is 
coming true. 

“You, the people of Japan, should remem¬ 
ber this prophecy. I quote: 'Those who 
esteem courage always place moderation first 
in their relations with men and try to win 
love and respect. If, through admiration of 
courage, you act with causeless violence, in 
the end the world will detest you and look 
upon you as wild beasts.’ 

“Those were the words of your own Em¬ 
peror issued In his rescript to the men of the 
Japanese Imperial forces. Consider them, 
people of Japan—weigh them carefully. 
Then you will know how greatly, how ter¬ 
ribly. you have been betrayed by the Jrpa- 
nese war lords who have linked themselves 
With one of your greatest enemies, Adolf 
Hitler, in a campaign which can end only In 
self-extermination. 

“Your newspapers and your radio stations 
today are using the name of your Emperor 
in vain. They dare to ask you in his name 
to continue and expand your great sacrifices 
which have already weakened you greatly. 
In his name they call upon you to bring 
disgrace upon yourselves and your children 
forever. 

“They try to persuade you that they act 
for your Emperor, which is an Illusion that 
your military masters spread so’ as to cover 
their alms with an aura of patriotism. 

“The very name which your Emperor chose 
for this era. 'Showa, the era of peace.’ has 
been betrayed and spat upon by the officials 
of your Government, who have plotted and 
waged nothing but war against the strongest 
desires of the Emperor. This they have done 
for many years. Internally they have ac¬ 
complished It by imprisonment and assas¬ 
sination of those leaders who were your 
friends. 

“They have forgotten even the word ‘peace,’ 
except Bometlmee to dangle it before you as 
a lure to quiet your doubts and your re¬ 
sentment—as a glittering promise which 
they have no Intention of ever achieving. 

“Even In their open statements, your 
military masters speak of war continuing fer 
a hundred years. That is their aim, for they 
thrive on war and violence and know that 
true peace means their complete downfall. 

“So my message to you today, people of 
Japan, is that you should know the truth 
about your betrayal. I realize that in many 
cases you are powerless to overthrow the offi¬ 
cials who are destroying you. They have been 
careful to strip powder from you. But If you 
know the truth, that knowledge alone will 
bring power to you as time passes. 

“You are not your own masters, but the 
day will come when you will be, If you learn 
the truth now. 

“Your military masters have disobeyed the 
rescript of the Emperor Meljl forbidding par¬ 
ticipation in politics by men In active armed 
service. . They carried on a wave of terrorism 
in your country which deeply shocked you 
and your present Emperor. You will recall 
that these Fascist-minded military masters 
assassinated many prominent statesmen with 
whom they disagreed and In 1936 they at¬ 
tempted a c-mp d’6tat to seize the machinery 
of the government. 

“You must remember those days and how 
the program of the war lords apparently even 
called for the disposal of the Emperor. Al¬ 
though outwardly they were suppressed, they 
gained power and have whittled away many 
of the rights and prerogatives of the Govern* 
ment and of the Emperor. 

“These are the plain facts which you, the 
people of Japan already know to be true from 
your own memory. Do not allow yourselves 
to be deceived any longer. 


“Your military masters try to keep the 
truth from you in every possible way, not 
only about their betrayal of you, but also 
about the current happenings in this war. 
They speak to you of continual Japanese 
victories and fall to tell you of their increas¬ 
ing losses on land, on sea, and In the air. 
The armed might of the most powerful na¬ 
tions In the world, growing stronger each 
day. Is right now striking blows which can 
end only in your downfall,’’ 

You have been listening to a personal mes¬ 
sage to the Japanese people by United States 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
and a noted authority on the Orient. Each 
month Senator Thomas sends a message to 
the Japanese people, Informing them of the 
developments of the war which is bringing 
Japan closer each day to disaster. 


Anniversary of King Haakon’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a telegram, which upon re¬ 
quest was forwarded by me to King 
Haakon Vll of Norway, on the anniver¬ 
sary of his seventieth birthday; also an 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Post on August 1, 1942, entitled “King 
Haakon’s Birthday.” 

There being no objection, the tele¬ 
gram and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

GR-ETINGS TO KING HAAKCN OF NORWAY ON RIS 

SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY BY HON. ALEXANDER 

WILEY OF WISCONSIN 

All Americans, and especially we who have 
Viking blocd In our veins, desire to bring up 
you on your seventieth birthday our heart¬ 
felt wish that you may have many more years 
of health and service to Norway and to 
humanity. 

In Norway’s Gethsemane you have truly 
demonstrated the kingly qualities of courage, 
faith, love of freedom, Justice, and democ¬ 
racy. You personify the unconquerable spirit 
of the Norwegian people. We know that 
you and your people will carry on until the 
invader Is cast out and Norway Is free again. 

On this occasion, we Join with your seamen 
whose ships are on every sea; we Join with 
your heroic, unfaltering people In Norway 
who are under the heels of the enslaver; we 
Join with liberty-loving people everywhere— 
dedicating ourselves to the task that tyranny 
must die; that freedom all over the world 
shall rise again; and that a “new brother¬ 
hood of nations” shall be bom, based upon 
the rock of freedom, Justice, and democracy; 
and our prayer to Almighty God is: “Qcd 
save Norway and her king.” 

Alexander Wi;.xy, 

United States Senator from Wisconsin, 

[From the Washington Post of August 1, 
1942] 

XING HAAKON’S BIRTHDAY 

The people of the United States have al¬ 
ways admired the Viking spirit of courage, 
adventure, and hardiness which drew Norse¬ 
men to the shores of America long before Go- 
liunbus made bis epic voyage. Through the 


centuries since the Viking’s daring trans- 
Atlantic Journey the Viking spirit has not 
died. It flames each day in modern Norway, 
where the Germans know, to their unhappi¬ 
ness, what is the miserable lot of despised 
conquerors. The strength of this resistance 
in Norway is increased by the stern right¬ 
eousness of the Norwegian's King, Haakon 
VII, who celebrates his seventieth birthday 
anniversary tomorrow. 

King Haakon is In London, but his voice 
goes over the North Sea and the Atlantic to 
Norway, and It Is the voice of hope and re¬ 
assurance. “The liberty and Independence 
of the Norwegian people are for me the first 
commandment of the constitution,’’ King 
Haakon said In June 1640, when he rejected 
a German-inspired proposal that he abdicate. 
“I consider 1 am beat obeying this command¬ 
ment and watching over the Interests of the 
Norwegian people by adhering to the posi¬ 
tion which a free psople gave me In 1905.’’ 
In that year the Norwegians, newly freed 
from union with Sweden, invited Prince 
Carl, of Denmark, to be their King. Accept¬ 
ing. he took the name Haakon to signify his 
intention or emulating the medieval Nor¬ 
wegian monarch who has gone down In his¬ 
tory as Haakon the Good. 

The throne of the Norwegians can be sat 
upon comfortably only by a man of great 
tact and understanding. The Norwegian 
people, democratic and Independent, have 
£hort patience for monarchical frummery. 
That Haakon is a hero from Skagerrak to 
North Cape after 37 years as Norway’s King 
is testimony enough to his statesmanship 
and wisdom. In such a difficult time as this 
the King personifies all the Norwegian people 
He has not let them down before the world 
He has been brave and spirited and hatdy 
like the Vikings. 


Vested Interests in War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. GERALD P. NYE 

OF NORTH DAXCOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an article entitled 
“Vested Interests in War,“ by Frank C. 
Waldrop, appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald of July 16,1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

VESTED INTERESTS IN WAR 

(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Vice President Wallace has written a little 
piece for the New York Times warning 
against the new Isolatloniom. He asks a 
smart question, “Will the rubber policies 
we adopt now lead to World War No. 3?” 

And he answers it in a way that 111 be¬ 
comes a man who is supposed to be the best 
real thinker in the New Deal, and the pos¬ 
sible leader of our affairs in troubled years 
ahead. Honestly, and this is from the heart, 
we never expected to find Mr. Wallace play¬ 
ing cheap politics with such serious matters. 
But cheap politics is about all you can say 
in words of mailable syllables concerning this 
new isolationism stuff. We chose Isola¬ 
tion, at the end of World War No. 1, and the 
choice led up to this war, he alleges. And 
there’s where you should make the first 
kick. Don’t let him pin that one on the 
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United Statee of Amenea» now or any otber 
time. If the Vice Preaident thlnka this Is 
the mc»nent to renew the argument, well, all 
right, he can get yxp a crowd to debate the 
Iseiie. There are plenty of Americans who 
won’t accept the guilt for World War No. 2. 

That’s what you have to aooept If you let 
him slip over that story about American iso¬ 
lation leading the world to this present war. 

Was it the American isolationists, Mr. Vice 
President, who gave the Japs a knowing wink, 
back In 1931, motd told them to go ahead in 
Bfanchuria? Or was it the British? Was 
tt the American isolationists who let Musso¬ 
lini loose in Africa in 1935? Or was it the 
British and French? Who let the Germans 
march back Into the Rhineland? Into Aus¬ 
tria? Into Czechoslovakia? 

It was President Roosevelt, among all the 
Americans alive today, who claimed credit for 
the triumph of Munich, “peace in our time” 
in 1988. 

Don’t start up that, Mr. Vice President, in 
the middle of a war. It's bad public policy. 
But if you feel you have to start it, expect 
somebody else to be beard from at the finish. 

In his New York Times piece. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Wallacz blithely slides over that bad 
claim and sets up the guess on the other 
Bide of It that we not only got into World 
War No. 2 by isolationism—we may well 
plunge the world Into World War No. 3, and 
quickly, by a so-called "new isolation.” 

He uses rubber as an example of what he 
worries about. 

Says that back in the years 1933' 39 he was 
trying to get this cotmtry to be self-sufficient 
by developing rubber sources on this side of 
the Pacific, but with no success. 

Ke didn’t try very much out loud, for 
nobody seems to remember his efforts, but, 
whatever he was doing, he was chopped down 
In his efforts by our esteemed Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, who spent the years 
1933-39 preventing the United States from 
developing in its own boundaries or close 
reach anything it could buy from afar off. 

Rubber is a prime example of the kind of 
goods from overseas Mr. Hull was so busy 
aeeing that the United States of America did 
not develop In the pre-war years. 

So, if there are any harsh words to utter, 
Mr. Vice President, utter same at your Cabi¬ 
net collet gue. 

Now. says Mr. Wallace —and all admit It— 
the shortsightedness of guess who In 1033- 
89 leaves us flat on our feet for lack of rubber 
in 1943. Consequently we are building syn¬ 
thetic rubber factories at a prodigious rate, 
and searching the woods of Latin America 
for natural rubber supplements. 

By next year, he quotes the experts as say¬ 
ing. we will be manufacturing here at home 
more rubber than we ever Imported from 
abroad. 

But don’t look on that miracle as a perma¬ 
nent asset of the United States of America. 
The Vice President says isolationists will be 
wanting to build up our domestic rubber 
manufacture after the war so we can remain 
self-sufficient and dependent on nobody but 
ourselves. To be Independent, he says, would 
be bad. What we must do, as he sees it, is 
tear down theee expensive and magnificent 
accomplishments and go back to buying rub¬ 
ber abroad. 

That would be a stab in the belly of Amer¬ 
ica, indeed. 

Mr. Wallacs tries to make It seem like 
something else by raising the bugaboo of 
price. Synthetic rubber today is expensive, 
compared with natural rubber, because we 
haven’t been in the buainem long, but the 
situation will change. 

The last wsr caught us as abort on dyes 
and chemicals generally as this one has 
caught us short on rubber. 

As a result we bad to run up fkctorlss in a 
terrific hxtny, accept shoddy stuff at high 
prices, and generally put up with a lot od dif¬ 
ficulties. According to Wauaoe's theory. 


those factories should have been tom down 
after the war, the workmen fired, and the 
American peo^e should have gone back to 
buying their dyes and chemicals from Ger¬ 
many, which had been our source of supply 
before. 

Does that make sente to you? The 20 
years of what Wallace calls Isolationism 
developed in America the world’s greatest 
and finest chemistry business. Should we 
have tossed that out the window? 

No more, let us hope, will we toes this 
new industry of rubber out the window. 

American Industry and invention will lick 
the price and production difficulties of rub¬ 
ber making Just as they have licked the 
difficulties of every new enterprise since we 
started making our own clothes and hats 
in 1768 to lick the British overseas monopoly 
that was throttling our economy. 

Those Americans were Isolationists, and 
they fought a war from 1776 to 1783 to make 
their isolation stick. 

This war Is building our vested interest 
In many new things—manufactured rubber 
is Just one—and it will take more than a 
Kenhy Wallace to make the American people 
part with these vested interests, war now, 
tomorrow, and/or forever. 


Letter Froi i Ensign William R. Evans, Jr., 
to His Parents 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDUMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 30 ,1942 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this 
r—the desperate war in which we are 
now engaged—already has produced its 
share of literary classics, utterances that 
have come to us from dramatis personae 
in deeds of high emprise, some of which, 
like Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg Ad¬ 
dress, will live forever. 

One of the most striking utterances of 
the war to date is a letter written by 
Ensign William R. Evans, Jr., of Indian¬ 
apolis, to his parents, a highly respected 
family of the congressional district which 
I represent. 

On the day Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Ensign Evans, responding to the high 
tides of emotion created by the ordeal 
through which he had passed, wrote this 
letter. With prophetic vision he spoke of 
having that day put away his civilian 
clothes and his (ear that ’’the moths will 
And good fare In them In the years to 
come.” 

In the Battle of Midway which fol¬ 
lowed, Ensign Evans was killed. All of 
Indianapolis mourns for him and memo¬ 
rial services held for him in our city 
brought an outpouring of grief and sor¬ 
row which showed how deeply the com¬ 
munity Is affected by the death of one so 
courageous, so fine, and true. 

In this letter which he wrote to his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Evans, 
Sr., on the day Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Bn^n Evans seemed to sense the tre¬ 
mendous task of free peoples. 

The war has produced no more vivid 
and penetrating portrayal of the heroic 
spirit In which American youth face the 


duty thrust upon them than this letter 
from Ensign Evans to his parents. 

In response to a widespread desire that 
I should make the letter available to the 
Nation which Ensign Evans loved and 
which he served so devotedly, I have ob¬ 
tained unanimous consent for its inser¬ 
tion in the Congressional Record. It is 
as follows: 

Mr Dxae Family: What a day—the In¬ 
credulousness of it all still gives each new 
announcement the unreality of a fairy tale. 
How can they have been so mad? Though I 
suppose we have all known it would come 
some time, there was always that Inner small 
voice whispering, “No; we are too big, too 
rich, too powerful: this war la for some poor 
fools somewhere else; it will never touch us 
here.” And then this noon that world fell 
apart. Even this business in the North At¬ 
lantic cannot be compared to the action now 
at hand. They atlll played It sort of as a 
gentleman’s game, work during working hours 
and plenty of play all the rest of the time. 
But now somehow all that is gone. 

Today has been feverish, not with the ex¬ 
citement of emotional crowds cheering and 
band playing, but with the quiet conviction 
and determination of serious men settling 
down to the business of war. Everywhere 
little groups of officers listening to the radio, 
men hurrying in from liberty quickly chang¬ 
ing clothes and reporting to battle stations. 
Scarcely an officer seemed to know why we 
were at war and It seemed to me there la a 
certain sadness for that reason. If the re¬ 
ports I’ve heard today are true, the Japanese 
have performed tne Impossible, have carried 
out one of the most daring (and successful) 
raids in all history. They knew the set-up 
perfectly—got there on the one fatal day, 
Sunday—officers and men away for the week¬ 
end or recovering from Saturday night—the 
whole thing was brilliant. 

THIS WAR WILL BX MOEK DIFFICULT 

People will not realize, I fear, for some 
time how serious this matter Is. the indif¬ 
ference of labor and capital to cur danger is 
an infectious virus, and the public has come 
to think contemptuously of Japan. And that, 
1 fear, is a fatal mistake; today has given 
evidence of that; this war will be more diffi- 
ciiJt than any war this country has ever 
fought. 

Our plans are as yet nebulous; tonight I 
put away all my civilian clothes—1 fear the 
moths will find them gcTOd faro in the years 
to come—there Is such a finality to wearing 
a uniform all the time; think that Is the ono 
thing I fear, the lose of my individualism In a 
world of imiforms, but kings and puppets 
alike are being moved now by the master 
destiny. If 1 find out we're slated to leave 
soon I’ll most probably sell my car. certainly 
so if we are sent cross country to the west 
coast (a persistent rumor). 

It is growing late end tomorrow will un¬ 
doubtedly be a busy day. Once more the 
whole world Is afire—in the period approach¬ 
ing Christmas it seems bitterly Ironical to 
mouth again the timeworn phrases concern¬ 
ing peace on earth—good will with so many 
mlUlons hard at work figuring out ways to 
reduce other mlliions to slavery or death. 1 
find it hard to.see the inherent ind.ffcrence 
between man and the rest of tho animal 
kingdom. Faith lost, all is lost. Let us hope 
tonight that people, big people, little people, 
all people throughout this great country, have 
the faith to once again sacrifice for the things 
we hold essential to life and happiness. Let 
us defend these principles to the last ounce 
of blood, but tlien, above all. retain reason 
enough to have “charity for all and malice 
toward none.' If the world ever goes through 
this again, mankind is doomed. This time it 
has to be a better world. 

All my love. 


BTTJi, 
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WatIiiii{ton Obsenratioits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, 1 include the following state¬ 
ment of facts which I have prepared: 

Production of planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
and ammunition for June was almost three 
times as large as November, the month before 
Pearl Harbor, according to an announcement 
from War Production Board Chairman Donald 
Nelson. This rate of acceleration Is still be¬ 
ing Increased, but Mr. Nelson warns against 
any overoptlmlsm on the basis of these re¬ 
ports. 

We produced more aircraft In the first 6 
months of this year than during all of 1941. 
Merchant-shipping tonnage for the 6-month 
period was 133 percent greater than all of 
last year. The number of antiaircraft guns 
produced during the 6-month period was 
three and one-half times as large os all of 
1941. 

These figures, when considered alone, are 
encouraging, but we must never for a mo¬ 
ment forget the fact that a plane, a tank, or 
a gun is of no value In time of war until It 
Is transported to a place where it comes In 
contact with the enemy. 

Shipping remains the No. 1 problem. There 
is an Increasing school of thought which be¬ 
lieves that air transportation, on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. must help In part to 
meet the losses caused by the submarine 
menace off the eastern coast. 

This tremendous production follows an 
imprecedented financial program for the war 
which now reaches $226,000,000,000. As of 
the end of Juno, only thirty-five billions of 
this total had been paid out for goods deliv¬ 
ered and services rendered. Present outgo 
surpasses $160,000,000 a day. 

From the above figures. It follows that 
there remains $190,000,000,000 of authorized 
fimds to be spread over the future war pro¬ 
gram. It would provide more than $6,000,- 
000,000 a month for the next 2 V 2 years if Con¬ 
gress failed to make available another single 
dollar. 

As Senator Btxd pointed out. “If we do not 
have sufficient equipment of all kinds, it cer¬ 
tainly cannot be charged to congressional un¬ 
willingness to provide the money.*’ 

While these colossal war appropriations 
have been freely provided. Congress at the 
same time has sliced, roughly, one and one- 
half billion dollars from the Government’s 
usual nondefenso spending. The bulk of 
these savings came from five agencies: The 
Interior Department, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, National Youth Administration, Work 
Projects Administration, and Agriculture. 
In many instances, Congress followed the 
recommendations of the Joint Senate and 
House Committee on Nonessential Expendi¬ 
tures, headed by Senator Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia. 

During the 8V^ years of its existence, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps spent nearly 
$8,000,000,000, putting 8^,000,000 youths and 
war veterans through conservation and 
health programs. In 1935 the corps had an 
enrollment of more than one-half million 
men In some 4,000 camps over the country. 
That agency served a very real need in the 
midst of the depression, but that need has 
now passed, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps is in the process of liquidation. 


The National Youth Administration, with 
its operating budget cut from $123,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, has abolished 60 State offices and 
released about one-half of its 17,000 super¬ 
visory employees. This agency, too, might 
well have been liquidated in this hour of 
strain on the national pocketbook. 

The Impact of this tremendous outgo of 
Federal funds has been terrific, but will be 
even more harsh in the Immediate future. 
Shortages of materials for every item except 
the most essential war goods threaten to 
shut down many small manufacturing plants. 
War Production Board War Industries Chief 
Reed states that 24,000 small manufacturers, 
whose annual sales 3 years ago amounted to 
$4,000,000,000, will be forced to close their 
doors before the 1st of October. 

Congress set up the Small War Plants Cor¬ 
poration in an effort to meet the needs of 
these small concerns, but war Is ruthless and 
in many cases the needs will not be met. 

The legislation setting up special election 
machinery to make it easier for men in the 
armed services to vote next November 
brought out a disgusting filibuster by a clique 
of southern Congressmen who were afraid it 
was an entering wedge to destroy the poll-tax 
restrictions through which they limit voting 
privileges in many Southern States. Dis¬ 
graceful and dilatory tactics were resorted 
to, slowing down parliamentary action in an 
effort to prevent this legislation from passing. 

Indiana, of course, already has absentee 
voting privileges, but some States do not; 
furthermore, this new legislation makes it 
easier for men in the services to secure their 
ballots and permits additional time for them 
to reach the polling places to be counted. 

It Is a strange frame of mind which would 
deny men In the armed services the right to 
vote and the vast majority of Congress were 
disgusted with the tactics resorted to by 
southern Democrats In an attempt to sabo¬ 
tage this highly meritorious legislation. 

A few days ago there came to my desk a 
small bulletin which might be the theme of 
every American and I want to pass it on to 
you. 

For the duration all local and State budgets 
can and should be reduced. 

For the duration all local and State taxes 
can and should be reduced. 

For the duration all nonessential expendi¬ 
tures of all types, including unnecessary 
travel, expense of economic experimentation, 
expense of social reforms, and excessive ex¬ 
pense of excessive bureaucracy can and 
should be absolutely eliminated now. 

For the duration all sideshows which have 
been and are now being conducted In Wash¬ 
ington for the benefit of the customers (pay¬ 
ing and receiving) can and should be abso¬ 
lutely and definitely postj^ned now. 

For the duration all support, all effort, all 
taxes, all funds expended by the Government 
can and should be directed toward the win¬ 
ning of the war. 


Merchandising of Anthracite From the 
Consnmer’s Viewpoint 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I Include the following address before 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of 


the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants* 
Association, Reading. Pa., April 30, 1941, 
by William B. Plank, head of the depart¬ 
ment of mining and metallurgical engi¬ 
neering, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 

Merchanozsxng of Anthracite From the 
Consumer's Viewpoint 

Almost every commodity except anthracite 
that is purchased by the general public is sold 
under some sort of certificate or guaranty as 
to its ingredients, or at least as to its per¬ 
formance. And this is in terms that the con¬ 
sumer usually can understand. He Is reason¬ 
ably sure when he buys sometliing which he 
finds satisfactory that he can duplicate the 
purchase time after time. 

But how about anthracite? Does the con¬ 
sumer receive a certificate from his coal 
dealer that means anything as to the con¬ 
stituents of his coal or any sort of guaranty 
that It will prove satisfactory under the 
conditions of its use? Has he any surety, 
when he orders another lot of coal, that It 
will be the same kind as he had before and 
that it will have the same grade and quality? 
More than that, If the first lot has been satis¬ 
factory, can he be sure that the next lot will 
perform in the same manner as the former 
one? 

Also, has the consumer much assurance 
that he can always get anthracite when he 
wants it. and that he will not have sometime, 
perhaps in an emergency such as a strike, 
to change to some other fuel? And finally, 
does the consumer have to pay too much for 
anthracite as Judged In terms of what he gets 
for hls money and as compared with other 
means of obtaining heat? Would not some 
other fuel be better? 

These questions appear to me. a consumer, 
as fundamental to a consideration of this 
subject. Although they may not always be 
expressed in this way, It Is my opinion that 
they are In the mind of the present-day buyer 
when he considers hls heating problems. 
The coal merchant should constantly strive 
toward answering them satisfactorily even 
before they are expressed. It Is a wise mer¬ 
chant that can properly anticipate hls cus¬ 
tomers’ needs and desires. 

I might siunmarlze these questions under 
three headings, viz, (1) quality, (2) supply, 
and (3) competing fuels. There are many 
other elements in any complete analysis of the 
customer’s viewpoint of the merchandising of 
anthracite, but there Isn’t time here to cover 
all of them. Moreover, it is my Intention to 
touch only what I think are the high spots of 
this subject, and in doing so I hope to remain 
“In character" as a consumer. 

QUAUTY of product 

Let us first examine the product anthra¬ 
cite to see If perhaps the reasons for some of 
the difficulties of the coal merchant and the 
consiuner may not be Indicated by the in¬ 
herent character of the product. 

The facts are that here we have one of the 
most complex and variable substances in 
nature, which is not used by man directly in 
the form In which he buys It but on which 
he must first perform one of the most diffi¬ 
cult and variable chemical reactions known to 
science before he can utilize It to keep him 
warm. He must raise It to the proper tem¬ 
perature for ignition in a suitable combustion 
apparatus, and then. In order to start the 
reaction and keep It going, he must mix with 
it oxygen, which be gets, at no cost to him, 
out of the atmosphere. To completely burn 
1 ton of coal, containing 87^ percent carbon 
and 2.5 percent hydrogen, there is required 
nearly 11 tons of air. If this air la dry and 
at 82« F. and at sea level, approximately 273,- 
000 cubic feet of it would be required. Fur¬ 
ther than that, if there Is any moisture In the 
air more of it would be needed. 

A complete chemical examination of coal 
reveals how complex and complicated a ma- 
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terlal it la. In addition to the tieat-generat* 
ing elements, corbon and hydrogen, the an¬ 
alyst finds many other substances and com¬ 
pounds. Along with water and oxygen, these 
other chemical compounds have no heat value 
at all. They are grouped under the name 
'*a8h** and they may be considered as the 
adulterant and useless material which the 
buyer is compelled to pay for and which 
proves to be nothing but an annoyance to 
him. 

A t 3 rpical analysis of anthracite ash, as given 
by R. C. Johnson, fellow of the Mellon Insti¬ 
tute. is as follows: 

SiO,» 50.04 percent. 

AlaO.,««83.76 percent. 

Fc2b3«*4.48 percent. 

TlO,^2.20 percent. 

CaO—0.68 percent. 

MgO'-'O.lS percent. 

P..0n-=0,10 percent. 

SbT'^0.26 percent. 

Naa'0-}-Kp=2.36 percent. 

This ash hi the coal not only reduces the 
heating value of coal but as its percentage in¬ 
creases the loss of combustible with the a.«h 
also Increases. This greatly reduces the effi¬ 
ciency of the heating apparatus and lowers 
the economic value of the coal. 

Under the best conditions of burning, with 
low-ash coal it is to be expected that the arh 
removed from the furnace or boiler will con¬ 
tain about 25 percent of its own weight of 
unconsumed ccmbustible. I have been told 
that in stokers this may reach 30 percent or 
more. 

The relation of arh content of coal to useful 
heat value, and this is what the consumer is 
interested in, is shown strikingly In a report 
of the J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
to the National Research Council. For ex¬ 
ample. this shows that a reduction in aph 
from 18 percent to 12 percent means an In¬ 
crease of 24 percent in the effective heat 
value of the coal. 

With these facts about ash Ir. coal well 
known to engineers, I have long wondered 
why the coal merchant doesn’t advertise his 
product to the consumer on ash specifications. 
It is perfectly possible to sample and analyze 
each car of coal, and in fact the best pro¬ 
ducers do Just that before it leaves the col¬ 
liery yards. Why they do not freely furnish 
to the dealer and. through him. to the con¬ 
sumer the results of this analysis I cannot 
understand. It is true that the large con¬ 
sumer has been able to buy on specifications, 
but I have long had the suspicion that the 
small consumer often gets the coal that 
doesn’t quite come up to the big fellow’s 
grade—in other words, he often has to accept 
‘seconds.” 

I have also wondered why the coal mer¬ 
chant doesn’t tell the consumer about the 
marked Improvement in the ash content of 
anthracite today over that of only a few 
years ago. Fifteen years ago it was difficult 
to obtain No. 1 buckwheat and rice sizes con¬ 
taining less than about 15 percent ash on 
the dry basis, whereas today the best pro¬ 
ducers are shipping these sizes with the ash 
running in the neighborhood of 10 percent. 
The cleaning process cannot be carried much 
further than this because that figure ap¬ 
proaches the inherent ash in the coal itself. 
To the engineer belongs the credit for this 
Improvement in quality. He has completely 
revolutionized the cleaning processes at the 
breakers by the application of recently dis¬ 
covered scientific Inventions to the problem. 

There Is absolutely no excuse at all today 
for anthracite In the consumer’s bln bought 
from a legitimate dealer to contain pure 
rock, slate, sulfur, and large amounts of 
bone coal. I had an experience of this kind 
In the 1920 ’b when X found the No. 1 buck¬ 
wheat coal In my bln, by my own sampling, 
to contain 8 percent of such Impurities. This 
had been sold to me by a reputable dealer, 
and It was supposed to be a superior product 
uac8:vin---App..—i9o 


from a well-known producer. Needless to say, 
I buy from a different coal merchant now. 

The coal merchant, to my mind. Is missing 
a most appealing sales argument by not mak¬ 
ing these facts about his product known in 
his advertising. Instead of using modern 
scientific advertising language, most anthra¬ 
cite is sold to the public on a trade name, 
referring, for example, to its artificially added 
coloring matter or to the age of the company 
that produces it. and not a thing is said 
about its real worth as a heating agent. This 
kind of advertising was perhaps all right in 
the horse and buggy days, but the buying 
public Is much more Intelligent today in 
things scientific and they hate to have their 
knowledge underestimated. This point of 
proper advertising has a bearing on com¬ 
bating the bootleg coal business about which 
I have more to say later. 

The effective heating value of anthracite 
depends not only on its ash adulteration 
but upon its smicture and density as well. 
The rate of combustion, and the rate at 
which heat is supplied thereby, is dependent 
upon the rate at which the oxygen can get 
into Intimate contact with the coal. Hard, 
dense coals will, for this reason, be likely 
to burn more slowly than softer coals. For 
some types of heating equipment so-called 
free-burning coal is best, and for others the 
hard coals are best. If the size of the equip¬ 
ment perchance is too closely specified, its 
operation may prove so unsatisfactory with 
some coals that the eventual result may be 
switching to oil or gas. 

There appears, at present, to be no way of 
determining this quality factor of anthra¬ 
cite other than by trying it out by the con¬ 
sumer. Moreover, if the coal should prove 
satisfactory, and If it comes from a mine 
where several different beds with different 
physical characteristics are being mined, the 
reorder may prove entirely different in its 
burning qualities. 

This lack of uniformity in the quality of 
anthracite appears to me to be its most seri¬ 
ous weakness as a domestic fuel. It is not 
fair to the consumer to compel him to con¬ 
vert his heat plant into an experimental 
laboratory in order to prove which is the best 
coal for him. ’That responsibility should be 
assumed by the producer and the coal mer¬ 
chants. 

I recognize that great strides have been 
made by the Anthracite Institute research 
program, which have resulted in the de¬ 
velopment of efficient burning equipment, 
but, to my mind, there is Immediate need 
for attention being paid to this problem of 
uniformity of product and standards for de¬ 
termining the bumability factor. As the 
consolidation of mines continues, whereby 
the product of several different openings is 
cleaned in one central breaker, the problem 
will become more acute. It is a problem that 
must be solved by the producers through 
further research. 

Before leaving the subject of quality I want 
to mention briefly the necessity of proper 
screening so as to maintain the correct size of 
particle for the most efficient use in stoker 
equipment. We all know that the presence 
of fines impedes the passage of air through 
the stoker retort, and this results in less rapid 
heat evolution together with an increase in 
the loss of combustible in the ash. The coal 
merchant Is often careless about this matter 
either because he doesn’t know or doesn’t care 
that careless handling materially reduces the 
quality of his product. Hie coal merchant 
should see to It that he has the most modern 
method of unloading from the car and load¬ 
ing into his truck so as to prevent degradation 
caused 1^ the coal breaking on falling onto 
the pile. This may take place also in filling 
the customer’s bln. Another nuisance for 
stoker owners is the presence of oversize par¬ 
ticles. There appears to be no way of Insur¬ 
ing the elimination of these other than by 


using an oversize screen when the ccal is 
loaded into the dealer’s truck or when it is 
delivered to the consumer. 

SUPPLY 

Several of my nonengineering friends have 
occasionally expressed their doubt to me 
about the permanence of the supply of an¬ 
thracite. thinking that the coal seams have 
become seriously exhausted or that the indus¬ 
try is about to fold up. This opinion la no 
doubt brought about by the wide publicity 
given to the bootleg Industry. There is no 
question but that this is a serious menace to 
the permanence of your business. It is not 
necessary for me mention the evil effects of 
bootleg coal on the legitimate business which 
you men are conducting. You have seen 
many examples, and I have, too, of the loss 
of reputation of anthracite and of bUFiness 
by coal merchants because of this unlawful 
industry. The serious part about it is that 
more than 10 percent of the total anthracite, 
or about 6,000.000 tons, is produced illegiti¬ 
mately. And further, there appears, from the 
bootlegging commission’s recent report, to be 
no sign of its lessening. This is shown by the 
fact that 80 percent of the nearly 3,000 boot¬ 
leg mines are less than a year old. This indi¬ 
cates that the evil, which began innocently 
enough as a relief measure, is not yet being 
controlled. 

It is only fair for me to say that the present 
plan for the solution of the evil offers many 
elements of hope. The problem has Its com¬ 
plex social aspects and a solution will prob¬ 
ably be brought about through indirect meth¬ 
od.? by supplying work in the legitimste 
mines for the 12,000 bootleg miners. 

The consumei is olso interested and affected 
by the allocation plan which has been In 
operation during the past season. Through 
my contact with coal merchants in my neigh¬ 
borhood I have been made aware of the con¬ 
cern and uneasiness on the part of many cf 
them over the restriction of supply of certain 
small sizes of anthracite that may be trace¬ 
able directly to the allocation plan. I know 
of Instances, and so do you, where bootleg 
coal had to be resorted to when a customer's 
order could not be filled because of the non¬ 
existence of a legitimate supply. This works 
a hardship not only on the consumer but also 
on the coal merchant, and it la “gravy” for 
the bootlegger. 

I have nothing but the highest opinion cf 
the gentlemen who represent the producers, 
the mine workers, and the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania on the allocation board, but I have long 
felt that these dislocations of supply cannot 
be solved properly without the counsel and 
advice of the coal merchants and of the con¬ 
sumers. It is practically impossible for the 
consumer to choose representatives of their 
own, but their interests can very properly be 
safeguarded by your organization. I, for one 
consumer, would feel much easier if this 
association had representation on the board. 

COMPETING FUELS 

The anthracite Industry had a monopoly 
on the domestic heating business for so long 
that It became careless and, before it was 
aware of them, competing fuels entered the 
field. I refer to heating oil and gas. The 
sale of heating oils in the United States In 
1934 was 61.000,000 barrels, and in 1938. the 
year of the last available figures, it was 118,- 
000.000 barrels. Some of this oil was of 
course consumed outside of the natural sales 
area of anthracite, but without doubt a 
large percentage of this increase has replaced 
the equivalent amount of anthracite as a 
domestic fuel. 

Oil has many things In Its favor as a do¬ 
mestic fuel, the principal of which are con¬ 
venience and complete absence of ash. I. 
for one. however, have consistently resisted 
the appeal of oil for my own use on these 
grounds because 1 am aware of the lul d cten 
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and lurlKing dangers and disadvantages In 
its use. In addition to the ever-present 
hazard of smoke and fire from oil burners 
In the home, there should be In the minds 
of oil users today some apprehension over 
their safety in the event that the World War 
might be brought to our shores. I would 
hate to think of what would happen to a 
house where there is an oil- or gas-heat 
plant after a bomb dropped on it. The home 
where anthracite is used may not be whole 
after such an incident, but at least it and 
its occupants would not likely be destroyed 
by fire. 

In a recent recommendation to a Govern¬ 
ment agency soliciting ideas as to how to 
minimize the destructive effects of modern 
warfare on structures, I made the sugges¬ 
tion that only eolld fuels should be used in 
homes in the danger zone. Fortunately the 
change to solid fuels could be made quickly, 
as I am informed that about 75 percent of 
the users of fuel oil could convert to coal. 

The heating-oil users In the eastern part 
of the country are no doubt feeling uneasy 
for another reason also. At a meeting of 
the American Chemical Society at St.. Louis 
3 weeks ago, Dr. £. R. Weidlein, director of 
the Mellon Institute and chief of the chemi¬ 
cal division of the Office of Production Man¬ 
agement. expressed concern over a possible 
bottleneck in the transportation of petroleum 
products to the eastern coast areas. He 
said: “In the event of a naval war in the 
Atlantic, which might result in the loss of 
some tankers and necessitate the use of a 
convoy system, there would undoubtedly be 
serioxiB difficulty in supplying civilian re¬ 
quirements on the east coast." 

Two weeks ago it was reported In the 
Herald Tribune that heating oil in the New 
York area had undergone an unseasonal rise 
from 6.2 cents to 6.5 cents a gallon to house¬ 
holders. This was caused by a rise in char¬ 
ter rates for coastwise oil-carrying vessels, 
from about 40 cents to 60 cents a barrel in 
the last 5 weeks as a result of “tight" tanker 
tonnage. During the last war the tanker 
freight-rate skyrocketed to more than $2 a 
barrel. 

This uncertainty of the fuel-oil supply is 
reflected also In the announcement by one 
large oil company that its present maximum 
contract prices for fuel oil in New York acd 
New England will be extended only through 
October 31, 1941, Instead of for the full sea¬ 
son. which would terminate April 30,1943. 

So long as anthracite prices remain at the 
present level, which is well below the equiva¬ 
lent levpl of fuel-oil prices and which will 
undoubtedly remain In that favorable posi¬ 
tion, it Is more than likely, in my opinion, 
that better business for the anthracite mer¬ 
chant is “Just around the corner." As one 
whose roots are deeply groimdcd In anthra¬ 
cite, 1 congratulate you on the prospects im¬ 
mediately before jrou. 


Snear Ratiounf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 

or COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August S, 1942 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have previously Indicated my attitude on 
the sugar-rationing program now in ef¬ 
fect. I have called attention to the fact 
that our people are denied sugar while 
our warehouses are filled to capacity. 
This is a particularly unfortunate situa¬ 
tion during the canning season. 


. It would appear that a sc^ution of this 
problem would be to allow housewives 
an unlimited amount of sugar for can¬ 
ning purposes. This would accomplish 
two results. The fruit crop would be 
saved and space would be provided in our 
warehouses for this year's crop of sugar 
which will soon be available. 

I have in my district three sugar-beet 
factories. Farmers have been urged to 
raise additional beets this year to help 
meet the alleged sugar shortage. It is 
beginning to be a matter of some concern 
where this sugar can be stored. 

In this connection I wish to include an 
editorial from the Pueblo Chieftain and 
Star-Journal in which reference is made 
to the warehouse situation in Pueblo and 
southern Colorado: 

American beet-sugar tonnage this year will 
be the highest on record, beet growers were 
informed at a meeting in Balt Lake City, and 
the amotmt will be sufficient to provide one- 
half pound of sugar for every man, woman, 
and child in the country for a year. 

The beet growers reported, however, that 
this Is only 60 percent of the sugar consumed 
annually In the United States. In other 
words, the other sugar in approximately a 
similar amount wiU go to industrial pro¬ 
duction—bread, cakes, sweets, and the other 
things that require sugar. 

The record crop is being grown in spite of 
the opposition that has been regularly exem¬ 
plified by administration leaders who have 
kept boet-sugar production down so we could 
buy sugar from offshore areas. It wasn't 
until this year—1942—that the fanners wore 
encouraged to grow more sugar. In 1941 a 
reduction vras forced on the farmers of 17 
percent, with the shipping situation growing 
more serious all along. 

One-half pound of sugar per week is the 
current sugar ration. 

Warehouses are completely filled with sugar 
from beet growers and efforts must be made 
by the Government to move it out into the 
proper channels. There is no room for the 
coming crop. 

Like rubber, we should never again permit 
ourselves to become dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply for sugar. We have found 
out ^hat It may be a fine idea to patronize 
othe.' nations and forego production of our 
cwn during peacetimes, but when war comes 
it leaves us woefully short. Never again 
must we allow the swivel-chair artists to 
fool the Nation into cutting down domestic 
sugar production. 

Every storage warehouse In Pueblo is 
Jammed with sacks of unsold sugar, but the 
rationing boys at Washington still maintain 
there is a shortage, even with a bumper sugar 
crop certain to be harvested this fall. 


AddreiI by FmricfiB L Bnrdette 


EXTENSION OP REMAHKS 

OF 

HQN. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF ZJfSlAlf A 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATTVBS 

Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr. LUDU>W. Mr. Speaker, by unani¬ 
mous consent of the House I present for 
publication In the Cohoiesbioeai. Rbcokd 
an excellent address delivered by Frank¬ 
lin L. Burdette, direetor of ^e cftlsen- 
ship coarse, of Butler University, ever 
staUon WISH on July 27,1942. His sub¬ 


ject was Citizenship in Time of War. 
The address was as follows: 

Even so confirmed a realist as the late 
Thomas Wolfe wrote in the laet at hie novels 
enthueiastic words of eonlldenee about the 
future of America. "I think," he said, "the 
true fulfillment of our spirit, of our people, 
of our mighty and immortal land is yet to 
come. I think the true discovery of our own 
democracy Is still before us. And I think that 
aU these things are ae certain as the morn¬ 
ing, as Inevitable ae noon." 

Those words of a famous novelist express 
the challenging opportunity with which our 
country is faced. Con we not believe that 
they are a prediction of our destiny? 

Of all forms of government, democracy is 
most dependent upon the quality of its citi¬ 
zenship. Democracy is a form of government 
in which the people effectively control pub¬ 
lic policy. In the long run It can be no better 
than the people make It. We in America 
enjoy the privileges of a particular type of 
democracy, a representative form which we 
call a republic. But its ends—liberty, Jus¬ 
tice, domestic tranquillity, the common de¬ 
fense, and the general welfare—can never be 
attained except through the intelligence, edu¬ 
cation, and social morality of the people them¬ 
selves. 

Because society is too complex for any in¬ 
dividual to serve effectively in every pliase of 
social endeavor, education must assist in 
the training of leaders who specialize. In 
totalitarian countries leadership la based on 
violence and force. In democracies it Is 
founded on the principle of persuasion. 
Among us one is a leader if he can in a 
peaceful and orderly fashion convince his 
fellows that hla policies or principles are 
right. 

Development of citizenship is never more 
Important than in time of war. In such times 
democratic Institutlcns are In danger not only 
from without but from new elements of politi¬ 
cal power which m\rst accompany new emer¬ 
gencies. To weather the storms of military 
crisis, liberty and free institutions must bo 
rooted both In emotional stability and In¬ 
tellectual certainty. Citizens must be very 
sure, both in heart and In mind, that govern¬ 
ment by the peoplj is always in the long run 
the most effective means to happiness and 
abundance. 

We in America now have much for which to 
be thankful in the fact tliat we are a people 
of united minds. There have been times in 
our history when our soldiers have gone to 
the battle front leaving dissension and criti¬ 
cism behind them. In the Civil War our own 
State of Indiana was for a time troubled with 
a legislature unwilling to appropriate funds 
even for military necessities. There were 
men who demanded a peace of oompromise 
and who attempted to thwart a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. In the Congress of 
the United States at the same time a Senator 
from Delaware denounced the policies and 
leadership of the war administration. Said 
that Senator, "Sir * * * if X wanted to 

paint a despot, a man perfectly regardless of 
every conetitutlonal right of the pe^e. whose 
sworn eervant, not ruler, he la, I would paint 
the hideous form of Abraham Lincoln." 

Are we not thankful that such sentiments 
as these are not to be heard among our people 
in this war? Is it not true that we diare a 
sentiment like that expressed by Cov. Oliver 
P. Bforton, who steered the India la ship of 
state during the Civil War? 1 tru«t, said he 
in effect, that it may never be said of us that 
the Inheritance which our fathers purchaaed 
with their blood we have given up to save 
ours. 

Should not the courage of our ancestors, of 
our neighbored and of our sons—yeSr evwa the 
unity of our peqfffe—give us cause to remem¬ 
ber that there will for many years be a need 
throughout the woHd lot American unity and 
American steadfastness of purpose? May we. 
In preparing amtllrm Itt Uieee timer of oilsSSk 
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remember that there will be a continuing 
crisis of reconstruction In the years to come. 
We have heard it said before that never again 
would the world be allowed to disintegrate 
into disorder and war. Once again we hear 
that firm resolve, and to make it effective you 
and I and every other American must assume 
responsibility for it. We must ask ourselves 
In all seriousness what we can do, as Indi¬ 
viduals and in cooperation with others, to 
make the world a place of peace and pros¬ 
perity. 

There are basic principles of democratic 
behavior which all citizens should under¬ 
stand and observe. Unless we do. democ¬ 
racy can never achieve its maximum effec¬ 
tiveness. However great our leaders, we must 
give them the support and guidance of a 
determined people. 

Fortunately, there Is a yardstick against 
which we can measure public policies and 
public attitudes to tell whether or not they 
are democratic. After all is said and done, 
democracy is based on the principle of the 
welfare of others, on the principle of help¬ 
ing great masses of people like you and me. 
Whenever policies are rooted in selfishness, in 
privilege for the few, in designs against the 
welfare of humanity, they are undemocratic. 
But whenever policies spring from a determi¬ 
nation to make life for the many richer and 
fuller, they are In essence democratic. 

Our great Institutions of social order in 
America are fundamentally democratic be¬ 
cause they serve the Interests of the many 
rather than the few. Wherever we have found 
dU service to the many, if we have been wise, 
we have attempted to correct It. By and 
large wc Americans have been eager to reward 
those who can find ways better to serve the 
people. We have called our statesmen great 
when they have found new and practical roads 
to common achievement. We have rewarded 
men of Industry and science with our ap¬ 
proval when they have helped all of us to live 
better and more comfortable lives. 

Some of us have not recognized by name 
the great lesson which we have learned in 
America: that the fullest and happiest life 
Is that one whose resources are shared with 
others. Yet, more and more in the course 
of our history, we have come to apply that 
lesson Wc know that our health is most 
secure when all the country is free from 
disease; we know that our money Is safest 
when all the people are prosperous; and we 
know that our country and our own stake 
In It are moat wisely administered when 
all people may share the benefits of edu¬ 
cation. Indeed, In such ways, we have 
translated our lesson of the shared life into 
social action. 

In time of war wo are called upon more 
than ever before to share our resources 
with others that we may make common 
cause toward a great victory. And we re¬ 
spond gladly because we know that in unity 
of action there Is greatest certainty for In¬ 
dividual and mutual success. We buy War 
bonds because we believe in common action 
for a common end. We salvage rubber, 
metal, paper, and countless other materials 
because we know that thrift will mean 
strength for our people and for our armies. 

Prom these lessons of cooperative action, 
of shared resources, of better lives through 
the simple device of helping others, it is 
but a step in the progress of human de¬ 
velopment to the principle, some day to be 
achieved, that all the world may live more 
abundantly through the medium of shared 
resources. 

We are now engaged In a conflict to de¬ 
fend the world against greed, lust for power, 
and unwillingness to share with others. 
We have risen up In our might to defend 
our country and our homes against un¬ 
principled attacks upon our security and 
upon our happiness. In the fulfillment of 
our conviction that democracy must help 
others to freedom and to the privilege of 


sharing in the opportunities of the world, 
we shall bend every resource that ours may 
be an early victory. But as a people we are 
not only brave, we are familiar with the 
advantajges of employing the resources of 
experience. We will ttirn to the pages of 
our history, look to the foundations of our 
republic, and find guiding principles of Jus¬ 
tice and right which have successfully led 
us as a nation. We shall not be turned 
aside by the temptations of Injustice or of 
misused power. 

It has been said aptly that we must now 
win the war, secure the peace, and build a new 
world. We can accomplish those lofty aims 
only through preparation. That preparation 
must Involve a wise application of all the 
principles which have made us a great people. 
We must be aware that every citizen shares 
not only the privileges but also the responsi¬ 
bilities in America today and tomorrow. We 
may be proud of our resources, of our unity, of 
our great territory, our free and Industrious 
people; but wc must be willing to work at the 
great task of building an ever finer social 
order. We must never forget that our demo¬ 
cratic Institutions rest on a fundamental 
recognition of human worth and on the con¬ 
viction that human personality can be devel¬ 
oped to ever higher planes of mental and 
moral achievement. 

To accomplish our high alms in the world 
of the future, all of us will need to apply the 
principles of the scientific method, whether 
the problems we need to solve are within the 
fields of the physical sciences, the biological 
sciences, the social sciences, or the humani¬ 
ties. In short, we must develop ways of 
thinking which demand that full and ac¬ 
curate information be gathered before de¬ 
cisions or Judgments are made. Such a 
method of sound thinking is Indispensable to 
informed and effective citizenship. But we 
must not forget that Information Is useful 
only if we are guided by principles high 
enough and fine enough to make the right 
decisions. We cannot depend upon facts 
alone; we must utilize with our facts our 
ideals and our faith. 

The good citizen now, in this war, Is like 
the good citizen in time of peace—a well- 
rounded •personality ready to share with the 
world his abilities and ready to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with oUiers in the fulfillment of 
obligations to build and uphold the founda¬ 
tions of a brave new world. He is a man able 
to appreciate the simple pleasures and re¬ 
sponsibilities of life and also to understand 
the great opportunities of living In a world of 
freedom and opportunity. For him no task 
In the cause of democratic living is ever too 
great. 


Protect Union Employees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

- OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
sert herewith copy of a bill which has 
been today introduced by me to aid in 
national defense and to protect union 
employees. It is as follows: 

H. R. 7467 

A bill to aid in national defense and to 
protect union employees 

Be it enacted, etc.. That, to aid in the 
national defense, prevent Interference with 
foreign and interstate commerce and to pro¬ 


tect employees who are members of any 
union, from and ajter the enactment of this 
act no person, firm, corporation, union, or 
association shall require of any employee 
seeking employment, as a condition preced¬ 
ent to being reinstated as a member in good 
standing of any union to which he formerly 
belonged, the payment of any dues, special 
assessments or fees which are in arrears and 
which said employee has been unable to pay, 
either because of unemployment, financial 
reverses or services In the armed forces of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. Any employee who is a member of 
any union, who. because of service with the 
armed forces of the United States, or because 
of illness, unemployment or financial re¬ 
verses, has been unable to pay any dues, as¬ 
sessments or sums levied by any union shall 
not hereafter be required to make such back 
payment as a condition to reinstatement in 
good standing as a member of a union to 
which he belonged. 

Sec. 3. Any employee who is a member of 
a union, who has once p.ald an Initiation fee 
as a member of such union, shall not here¬ 
after subsequently be required to pay a 
second or other initiation fee in order to 
again become a member of that or any affili¬ 
ated union. 

Sec. 4. Any employee who is a member of 
any union and who has, for any of the rea- 
E^ons enumerated in sections 1 and 2 hereof, 
been unable to meet any asseesments or the 
payment of any dues imposed by the union 
to which he belonged for a period of not 
more than 6 months, shall not, because of 
such inability or nonpayment, be denied 
membership in. or the privileges of, the 
union to which he belonged, provided he 
meets current and subsequent payments. 

Sec. 6 Any person demanding or receiving 
any payment in violation of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine 
of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than 6 months, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 


Is There a Sugar Shortage? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 30.1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 year ago ofiRcials of our Gov¬ 
ernment were telling American producers 
and consumers that sugar supplies were 
ample and that rumors concerning a 
pending shortage were without basis of 
fact. They were so cocksure of this that 
they arbitrarily reduced the production 
of continental beet and cane sugar 16.2 
percent. 

These assertions, however, did not 
avert a claim of a sugar shortage. On 
January 18. 1942, the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture declared: 

There just won’t be enough sugar for our 
usual consumotion. 

One week later Leon Henderson an¬ 
nounced that rationing plans for this 
important food Item were being prepared. 

Without question, the administration's 
record concerning sugar makes even more 
discouraging reading than its record rela¬ 
tive to aluminum, tin. and rubber. If 
there is a sugar shortage now, then there 
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was an utter failure to see the facts 
clearly; there was astounding and un¬ 
justified overconfidence; there was com¬ 
plete failure to make adequate plans to 
avert a shortage. The discouraging situ¬ 
ation facing the country should have been 
recognized. If there is no sugar shortage 
now, then the rationing of this necessary 
commodity, and the consequent disas¬ 
trous results to berry growers and other 
food producers, is entirely unjustified. 

It is evident that only through the 
force of aroused public opinion will sim¬ 
ilar mistakes relative to this and other 
commodities be averted in the future. 

During the last year Department of 
Agriculture and defense officials have 
had a great deal to say on the subject of 
sugar supplies. The enormity of their 
failure is best disclosed by what they 
have said and done. 

First. On December 13, 1940, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture announced that 
domestic beet-sugar acreage in 1941 
would be reduced 16.2 percent, or from 
979,000 acres to 820,000 acres. Previous 
to this, the mainland cane area had been 
drastically cut. 

Second. In his annual report for 1940. 
the Secretary of Agriculture observed 
that sugar is one of our agricultural im¬ 
ports which can be produced in the 
United States. In the same report he 
states that our situation from the stand¬ 
point of reserve supplies of food is “ex¬ 
ceptionally strong.** He further observed 
that “the sugar program provides 
• • • for the protection of our con¬ 
sumers** and boasted how the operation 
of the ever-normal granary as applied to 
sugar had protected consumers and 
farmers during the past year. 

Third. On January 22. 1941, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture released a 
statement concerning the national food 
situation wherein it was stated: 

Ample Buppllcfl of food for domeetlc con¬ 
sumption are in prospect for the first half of 
1041. * • * Sugar supplies, both domes¬ 

tic and imported, are regulated by market¬ 
ing quotas. Present prospects are that do¬ 
mestic and insular producing areas will have 
supplies large enough to fill their quotas, and 
supplies in areas from which the United 
States secures its imports are also ample. 

Fourth. On February 20, 1941, Miss 
Harriet Elliott, consumer commissioner 
of the National Defense Advisory Com¬ 
mission, issued a statement in which she 
ridiculed rumors to the effect that a 
shortage was imminent. It was reported 
that: 

*Tumors of sugar shortage, sugar ration¬ 
ing, and price Increases have no basis of fact 
and are entirely unwarranted,’* Miss Har¬ 
riet Elliott, consumer commissioner of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, de¬ 
clared today. 

''Existing stocks of sugar readily available 
to consumers In the United States are now 
considerably larger than usual," Miss Elliott 
pointed out. *'If necessary, sugar produc¬ 
tion can be expanded matetlaUy in domestic 
areas as well as in nearby foreign areas. 
Cuba has large surplus stocks of sugar cur¬ 
rently because of the drastic curtailment of 
European markets.’* (Press release of the 
Department. February 20. 1941.) 

Fifth. Then, on April 8,1941, the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture announced plans 
to Increase the production of certain 


foods. The plan applied to hogs, poultry, 
and dairy products. Sugar, however, 
was not one of the commodities so fa¬ 
vored. Leon Henderson and Miss Har¬ 
riet Elliott endorsed this program. In 
making the announcement, the Secre¬ 
tary stated: 

The Department of Agriculture announced 
today an expansion of the ever-normal gran¬ 
ary program into a food program designed 
to assure ample supplies for the United 
States, Great Britain, and other nations 
resisting aggression. • ♦ ♦ 

"This ever-normal food supply program 
will, we feel, stimulate sufficient increases in 
production to Insure that food supplies will 
be adequate for all needs here and abroad." 
(Press release of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. April 8, 1941.) 

Sixth. About 2 weeks later, on April 
19, 1941, to be exact, the Sugar Division 
of the Department of Agriculture an¬ 
nounced that it had looked into the in¬ 
ternational situation and had decided 
that there was no need for increasing 
domestic production. This announce¬ 
ment stated: 

In view of the developments in the Interna¬ 
tional situation and in the sugar market 
during recent months, officials had been 
considering the advisability of Increasing 1941 
production allotments, but that because of 
the availability of large reserve stocks in 
some of the domestic areas, as well as in 
nearby foreign areas, it had been decided to 
maintain the allotments at their present 
level. (Press release of the Department of 
Agriculture, April 19, 1641.) 

Seventh. A month later, on May 27, 
1941, Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
the former Secretary of Agriculture, who 
had conceived and Inaugurated the ever- 
normal granary scheme, noted that there 
is little likelihood of “days without sugar*’ 
during this war **thanks to the ever- 
normal granary.** He said: 

In this war. thanks to the ever-normal 
granary and the efficiency of modem farm 
production, we can approach the problem 
more constructively than during the last war. 
There seems little likelihood that we shall 
have meatless days, or days without sugar. 
Apparently, we shall not have to cut down 
on our own food needs In order to make 
sure that there is a surplus to send to our 
friends across the sea. (Nutrition and Na¬ 
tional Defense, U. S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. May 27, 1941.) 

Eighth. On June 21.1941, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture issued a statement 
setting forth its policy relative to sugar 
for the duration of the emergency. 
Quota supplies would be Increased in 
event consumers wished to carry larger 
stocks, but no mention was made of 
steps actually being taken to encourage 
an increase of domestic production. This 
statement of policy called attention to 
the huge supplies of food that were avail¬ 
able for consumption. It observed: 

With regard to the amount of available 
supplies to meet United States requirements, 
the Department has already pointed out in a 
recent survey of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics on the sugar situation that this 
season’s production, together with relatively 
large carry-over stocks, “assures a total supply 
available to the United States weU In excess 
of the current marketing quota and in eseess 
of consumption during any year of the past. 
Beside this supply, there Is in prospect well 
over a mUllon tons of sugar available to ttie 


United States in other Western Hemisphere 
countries." It also pointed out that the 
world supply of sugar for the 1940-41 maiket- 
Ing year is the largest supply on record. 
(Press releose of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. June 21, 1941.) 

Ninth. Then more than 2 months 
elapsed before the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture announced the Department's gen¬ 
eral over-all program to increase produc¬ 
tion during 1942. But even at this late 
date nothing was said about the urgent 
need for expanding domestic sugar pro¬ 
duction, In fact, certain evidence indi¬ 
cates that the Department of Agriculture 
had not as yet made up its mind what 
it was going to do about domestic sugar 
production. Instead of lifting restric¬ 
tions outright, the announcement stated 
that “tl*ere apparently will be no effec¬ 
tive limitation on domestic cane and beet 
acreages in 1942.*’ Why was it only ap¬ 
parent? Why did they not know for 
certain at this late date? 

Tenth. Two days after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor we were again assured that 
there were ample supplies of all foods. 
For example, on December 9,1941, Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Wickard said: 

In the ever-normal granary we have stored 
reserves of food, feed, and fiber—the greatest 
In our history. 

On the same date President Roosevelt 
said that— 

At present we shall not have to curtail the 
normal use of articles of food. There is 
enough food today for all of us and enough 
left over to send to those who are fighting 
on the same side with us. 

Eleventh. On December 12, 1941, the 
Washington Post published a story that 
obviously was insi^red by officials within 
the Department of Agriculture, the pur¬ 
pose of which was to reassure the Amer¬ 
ican consumer that there was to be no 
sugar shortage. This newspaper reports 
Government officials as saying that— 

Bupplier of sugar, the bulk of which is ob¬ 
tained from offshore producing areas, con¬ 
tinue ample for months ahead. * ♦ ♦ 

Officials conceded ♦ ♦ • that the war in 
the Pacific may cut off supplies from the 
Phllippinee. They expressed a firm belief, 
nevertheless, that sufficient supplies could 
be seemed from Cuba, Puerto Bico, and 
South America, as well as from domestic 
production of cane and beets. 

Twelfth. On December 18, 1941, the 
Department of Agriculture issued an¬ 
other of its periodical analyses of the 
national food situation. Again it was 
observed that-^ 

We have plenty (of food) for our own 
people, including the armed forces, and 
enough more to help feed our allies. 

Concerning sugar, this official report 
stated that— 

Some special arrangements have been 
made to assure m of imports of certain ag¬ 
ricultural products, such as a guaranty of 
space for the Cuban sugar quota to this 
country. 

Thirteenth. Then, toward the end of 
the year, on December 27. 1941, R. M. 
Evans, the man who was in charge of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
for the past several years, assured us that 
there were ample food supplies, that 
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there would be no rationing, because we 
had ''planned it that way/’ Mr. Evans 
is quoted in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 28, 1941, as having stated: 

When the war situation hit, we were pre¬ 
pared to handle the food problem due to our 
previous planning • • • there Is no rea¬ 

son to believe that the people of the United 
States and other countries cannot expect all 
the food that is necessary. There Is n^ rea¬ 
son why there should be any rationing here. 

Fourteenth. But in spite of everything 
that had been said during the previous 
year, on January 18, 1942, the Secretary 
of Agriculture announced the existence 
of a sugar shortage. 

Fifteenth. And, finally, 1 week later, 
on January 26,1942, Leon Henderson an¬ 
nounced that rationing plans for sugar 
were being drawn up and would be put 
into operation within the next few 
weeks. 

A fitting climax to this record was add¬ 
ed by the Department of Agriculture the 
day after Mr. Henderson announced that 
sugar rationing was necessary. On Jan¬ 
uary 26, 1942, the Department released 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for 1941. Therein the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture observed: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administra¬ 
tion is trying to do now what It has tried to 
do all along, namely, to assist farmers In 
producing more of what the country needs 
and less of what it does not need. • • • 

Consumers have never gone short as a result 
of Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
programs. 

In making this statement the Secre¬ 
tary must have intentionally overlooked 
the administration’s policy toward do¬ 
mestic production of sugar. 

The extent of the administration’s 
failure to foresee that a sugar shortage 
was impending and to make plans ac¬ 
cordingly is best illustrated by an exami¬ 
nation of the extent of the shortage that 
now is said to exist and will exist for 
some time to come. Normally this coun¬ 
try consumes annually approximately 
7,000,000 tons of sugar. In 1940 con¬ 
sumption was approximately 6.700,000 
tons and in 1941 it was 7,500,000 tons. If 
we are to cut consumption one-third be¬ 
low the 1941 level, as announced by Leon 
Henderson, then consumption during the 
next year will be about 5,000,000 tons. 
This compares with only 5.300,000 tons of 
sugar that can be secured from all sources 
of supply in 1942, according to current 
estimates. In 1941 these same sources 
supplied nearly 7,990,000 tons. As a con¬ 
sequence of smaller inventories of domes¬ 
tic beet sugar, this source will provide 
only 1,750,000 tons in 3942 compared with 
1,940,000 tons in 1941, the latter crop be¬ 
ing consumed in 1942. This figure is the 
result of the forced reduction of sugar 
production in 1941. Domestic cane will 
provide 450,000 in 1942, compared with 
408,000 tons in 1941; Hawaii, 500,000 tons 
as against 903,000; Puerto Rico, 1,100,000 
tons compared with 993,000; Cuba, 
1,070,000 tons for United States con¬ 
sumption compared with 2,696,000 tons; 
and other foreign countries only 35,000 
tons in 1942 as compared with 190,000 
tons in 1941. It is expected that the Vir¬ 
gin Islands will provide Just as much in 


1942 as in 1941, that is, 5,000 tons and 
that miscellaneous sources can be 
counted on for another 390,000 tons. 

From the above it is noted that the 
largest curtailment is in Cuban sugar. 
’The reduction from this source will 
amount to 1,626,000 tons in 1942. The 
size of this cut is apparent when one 
realizes that the total curtailment in 
sugar from the Philippines and Hawaii 
combined will amount to only 1,254,000 
tons. 

According to the official explanation, 
receipts from Cuba will be materially re¬ 
duced because of shipments to our allies 
and because there will be a large amount 
of Cuban sugar required in 1942 for the 
manufacture of high-test molasses from 
which alcohol is to be produced for war 
needs. It is said that last year the 
equivalent of more than 1,300,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar was used for this latter 
purpose. The fact that supplies from 
Cuba are to be so drastically curtailed is 
ironical when one recalls that every ef¬ 
fort on the part of the domestic sugar 
industry to Increase domestic production 
during the last few years has always been 
met with the charge that Cuba could 
always supply our needs—and then 
some. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this shortage of Cuban sugar is the 
speed with which it developed. As al¬ 
ready noted, supplies from Cuba for 1942 
were estimated at 1,070,000 tons on Jan¬ 
uary 25.1942. The 1942 Cuba quota that 
was announced by the Department of 
Agriculture on December 31,1941, called 
for 2,297,533 tons. Consequently an im¬ 
portant question is, What happened to 
1,227,533 tons of 1942 sugar in the course 
of 25 days? As of this date officials of 
the Department of Agriculture certainly 
knew or should have known full details 
concerning sugar supplies that would be 
needed by the Allies and the amount of 
sugar that would be diverted to the pro¬ 
duction of alcohol. As noted above, one 
major reason given by the governmental 
officials for the curtailment in supplies 
from Cuba was the need for diverting 
large supplies of Cuban cane sugar to 
the production of molasses to be used in 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 
They completely cl6sed their eyes to ap¬ 
proximately 1,600,000,000 bushels of sur¬ 
plus grain raised on American farms 
and threatening the farmers’ market 
for this year’s crop, which have been 
available for this purpose since before 
the manufacture ef alcohol from sugar 
was begun. 

According to the Department of Com¬ 
merce, however, '‘less cane sugar” is to 
be used for this purpose in 1942 than in 
1941. The January 1942 issue of the Sur¬ 
vey of Current Business, a publication of 
that Department, states that— 

Last year Cuba produced high-test molasses 
equivalent to 1,400,000 tons of sugar, largely 
for the United States, and this year the equiv¬ 
alent of at least 1.200,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
Is similarly needed. 

As a matter of fact, not a single pound 
of Cuban cane or other sugar *'is needed” 
for the production of alcohol for war pur¬ 
poses. The raw material for all alcohol 


production necessary is contained in the 
surplus grain I have mentioned. The al¬ 
location of 1,200,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
for the manufacture of alcohol is utterly 
unjustified. This sugar added to that we 
have from other sources would com¬ 
pletely dispose of any excuse for ration¬ 
ing this commodity. 

For an administration that contains so 
many who love to talk, there has been an 
amazing amount of silence concerning 
the entire sugar situation. This hesi¬ 
tancy to give full details relative thereto 
has led to much confusion. The confu¬ 
sion, however, is readily understood when 
one considers the administrative maze 
through which a pound of sugar must 
pass before it can get from producer to 
refiner to consumer. One writer has said 
that the confusion of Washington au¬ 
thority over sugar is almost indescribable. 
According to Harold Fleming, writing in 
the Christian Science Monitor of January 
27 1942: 

There has been confusion of authority and 
slowness to act • * *. The Department 

of Agriculture is the legal peacetime author¬ 
ity in charge of sugar quotas. But the De¬ 
partment of State had the responsibility for 
initiating and putting through the recent 
agreement for the purchase of the entire 
Cuban crop. Actual purchase, however, must 
be made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration afSllate, the Defense Supplies Cor¬ 
poration. Price control is the responsibility 
of the Office of Price Administration. And 
responsibility for allocation of sugar to the 
Industry rested with the old Office of Produc¬ 
tion Management and so presumably now 
with the new War Production Board. 

Last week the Department of Agriculture 
called hearings with the refiners for the al¬ 
location of the Cuban sugar to be bought by 
the Defense Supplies Corporation. But when 
the meeting gathered, Agriculture called it 
off. referring the responsibility to the Sugar 
Division of the Office of Production Manage¬ 
ment. 

Some idea of the startling and amaz¬ 
ing extent of this confusion Is found in 
the following: 

Cecil B. Dickson of the Chicago Sun, 
in a special article in the Washington 
Post of June 11, revealed that sugar stock 
piles in the United States had become 
so large that they were embarrassing 
Government officials responsible for the 
drastic rationing of sugar. Mr. Dickson’s 
statement was based on data from a 
confidential Government survey of the 
supply situation given to the Chicago 
Sun. The report, made by an unnamed 
agency, showed in detail that even after 
supplying Russia with the necessary 
amount of sugar, the total available sup¬ 
ply for the United States would be 7,995,- 
000 tons, compared with an average an¬ 
nual consumption of 6,800,000 tons. 

So overcrowded were warehouses with 
the commodity that overtures had been 
made to the War Production Board by 
eastern sugar interests for the construc¬ 
tion of warehouses to store the unex¬ 
pected surplus, Dickson reported. Rea¬ 
sons for the surplus were given as un¬ 
expectedly large shipments from the West 
Indies and Hawaii; and the recent con¬ 
version of distilleries to the production 
of Industrial alcohol from wheat and 
other grains for the manufacture of 
munitions, especially smokeless powder. 
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This latter has reduced by about 50 per¬ 
cent the amount of sugar originally esti¬ 
mated by experts to be needed for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

Mr. Dickson said: 

The eltuotlon now confronting the ration¬ 
ing advocates is one of face saving. They 
plan to relax rationing quotas in August., 
but are afraid to do it now because of icnr 
of destroying rationing control. 

Two points are involved in the case. 

If the relaxation of rationing rules was 
contemplated in June for August by Gov¬ 
ernment ofjlcials, why could not the ad¬ 
ministration have been b'g enough to ad¬ 
mit its error immediately and relax the 
rationing then? For meanwhile, as Dick¬ 
son stated: 

Millions of dollars’ worth of food, fruit, and 
berries which housewives usually can lor the 
winter were threatened with total loss be¬ 
cause the rationing boards were carrying out 
the strict orders of Price Administrator Leon 
Htnclerson. 

More than ever heme preserving takes 
on a new importance this year, with com¬ 
mercial canning already curtailed and 
diverted to other purposes. An honest 
mistake in calculation in favor of ration¬ 
ing of too limited stocks wou^d not have 
been censured, but an attitude which re¬ 
gards tlie saving of political faces as more 
important than the saving of vital food 
commodities should be censured. 

The old familiar element of contradic¬ 
tion which exists Ir* governmental report¬ 
ing is clearly shown in this case. In a 
speech in Chicago on Tuesday night, 
June 9, William A. Nlelander, Assistant 
O. P. A. Director, stated that the sugar 
supply In warehouses during May was 25 
percent below the average in the past 5 
years, and that reports of warehouses 
bulging with sugar were misleading. So 
much for the public statement. The fol¬ 
lowing day a co.nfidential Government 
report contradicting this .statement was 
released, not through Government Gla¬ 
cials but through an accredited news¬ 
paper reporter. In reply to questioning 
of the reporter an official In Nielancler’s 
office said that— 

Thsrc are departments in the Govern¬ 
ment that do not believe sugar rationing is 
neccsEpry and they arc putting out report3 on 
the sxigar supply that don’t coincide with 
ours. 

He d:‘d not, in any case, name names or 
eupp-y any flFiurcs. however. Ke did ad¬ 
mit that the beet-sugar crop was unex¬ 
pectedly large, theugh, and that west 
coa^it warchcusris v/ere overtaxed. Par¬ 
ticularly s'cni'neant was his response 
v/hen questioned a.s to the accuracy of the 
figures in the confidential survey. 

Yru can flj,,Uxrs galore— 

He said— 

depending on which department Isrues them. 

This is the type of governmental “hon¬ 
esty” which tc ds to cause the people to 
lose confidence in a unified governmental 
plan for Uie prosecution of the war. The 
American people are far ahead of the 
Government in their desire to sacrifice 
for a victory. Can they not, then, be 
given tlie facts on the food situation as 
well as eveiy other condition that affects 
their everyday living? 


Administrative bungling and confu¬ 
sion have also been the characteristic 
feature of the Government’s handling of 
the problem of industrial alcohol. This 
problem is a part and parcel of the sugar 
problem, because Cuban molasses, with 
low sugar content, is the normal raw 
material from which the bulk of our In¬ 
dustrial alcohol has heretofore been pro¬ 
duced. Industrial alcohol is Important 
to defense, because large quantities of it 
are needed in the production of smoke¬ 
less powder. One pound of powder re- 
qu res about one-half pound of alcohol; 
there are 7 pounds to the gallon. 

Whereas we inaugurated our defense 
program in May of 1940 and in Dacember 
of that year gave cur promise to the 
world that we would rapidly become 
“the arsenal of democracy,” It was not 
until late in 1941 that our officials 
started to get the least bit concerned 
about where they were going to get ethyl 
alcohol. When they did wake up, they 
found they were .«hort between 50,000.- 
OCO and 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
with the Industry running at the then 
capacity. Need for this product was ex¬ 
panding rapidly. 

Confronted with this situation, the ad¬ 
ministration suddenly found cut what 
every informed person has known ior a 
long time—that surplus farm products 
could and should be used in the produc¬ 
tion of industrial alcohol, and that more 
than a billion bushels of grain were avail¬ 
able for that purpose. On August 13, 
1941, the Secretary of Agriculture an¬ 
nounced that the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration offered to make 20,000,000 
bushels of Government-owned corn avail¬ 
able to the War Department for the pro¬ 
duction of alcohol to be used in the man¬ 
ufacture of munitions. The Secretary 
stated that: 

Tlie propotal appears to have merit from 
many points of view. Using corn in the man¬ 
ufacture of industrial alcohol will further the 
national defenas eUort by making available 
more alcohol and by freeing tanker space 
needed for the shipment of strategic ma¬ 
terials, and will also aid the agricultural situ¬ 
ation by removing surplus corn and makinf^ 
Increased corn-atorage space available for the 
1041 crop. Feed grain supplies are more than 
Bufllclent to meet requirements from the in¬ 
creases in livestock, dairy, and poultry pro¬ 
duction sought under the foed-for-defenee 
picgi’am. 

This statement of the Department of 
Ar^rlcuiture noted that the shortage of 
induiilrial alcohol for the coming year, 
the year 1942. would be about 50.000,000 
gallons, and that 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn would make approx.niately 50,000,- 
000 gallons of alcohol—thus temporarily 
p.jv:d:ng for the shortage. This would 
be the equivalent of the same amount of 
alcohol made from 125,000,000 gallons of 
mo’asses and would save about 100 
taiikor trips from Cuba to the United 
States. 

It was not until January 15,1942, how¬ 
ever, that actual plans for the sale of 
corn by the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion to processors for the production of 
alcohol were announced by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and by thts time 
officials were talking In terms of 60,000,- 
000 Instead of 20,000,000 bushels of corn. 


as they were in August of last year. This 
much com could be turned Into 150,000,- 
000 gallons of alcohol, or 100,000,000 gal¬ 
lons in excess of the shortage, as esti¬ 
mated In August 1941. They have not 
even now begun to realize what the 
demand for alcohol will be long before 
the war is ended. 

From the evidence one can draw the 
following conclusions: 

First. The same lack of foresight has 
been displayed by the administration In 
its handling of the sugar situation as was 
the case with aluminum, tin, and rubber. 

Second. Much of the confusion which 
surrounds the current sugar situation 
has resulted from the overlapping of 
administrative responsibility. 

Tliird. The current sugar shortage is 
largely the result of determination on 
the part of officials in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to prevent increased domestic 
produc^^ion of sugar. 

Pourt.h. Instead of averting a consum¬ 
ers* buying panic, actions tak?n and 
statements made by Government officials 
and by others in high places have aggra¬ 
vated the buying panic. 

Those of us Interested in the stability 
and the development of the American 
beet- and cane-sugar industries have 
repeatedly warned that because of the 
administration’s failure to provide an 
expansion of this industry to the point 
where it would more nearly meet the 
needs of our people future wars would 
bring us face to face with a situation 
most uncomfortable indeed. That situa¬ 
tion now confronts us. 

Sugar, of which we could, provided we 
were permitted to do so, produce enough 
for our every need, is now rationed to the 
American people. The housewife is told 
how much of this valuable food product 
she can buy. Whether the amount the 
grocer lets her have is sufficient to meet 
the legitimate needs of the household is 
a matter of no great concern, I assume, 
to the bureaucrats who have so badly 
burgled affairs, and who are responsible 
for the restrictive un-American policy 
wh'ch makes the bungling possible. 

Mr. Speaker, if our experience during 
the past few years has taught us any¬ 
thing, it has been the importance of 
making ouivjelves r.eU-sufficient. so far as 
the necessities of life are concerned. 
Also, the past year has brought most 
sharply to cur attention the Importiince 
of keeping ourselves in a position at all 
times to meet our every need, civil and 
military. To do this, necessarily we 
must through the sciences, in coopera¬ 
tion with agriculture and Industry, either 
produce what ere now Imovm as straterdc 
materials, or find proper substitutes for 
them. In other words, the present policy 
of .surrendering to foreign producers our 
markets for those products which we can 
supply for ourselves should cease. We 
should follow the example set for us by 
every other nation in the world and be¬ 
come self-sufficient at the earliest date 
possible. Never again should we be com¬ 
pelled to meet an unexpected national 
emergency without being fully prepared 
successfully to meet such emergency. To 
do this we must achieve the greatest pos¬ 
sible self-sufficiency. 
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Only One Life Even for Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay, August 3, 1942 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
American’s dream is of liberty with the 
“four freedoms.” He is willing to make 
any possible sacrifice, even to the point 
of hurling his machine and himself into 
certain destruction, if in so doing he feels 
he is serving his Nation, is helping to 
hasten the day when his children are 
given a better chance of security for the 
future life, or if he feels that it will tend 
to prevent the loss of the freedom, and 
the security for freedom, that the people 
of our country now enjoy. 

COLIN 

This Is my country, this Is my land. 

These are the people for whom I would die. 
All that I have or hope to command 
Upon the Altar of Freedom now lie. 

This Is my challenge, this is my call, 

And this is the day for which I was born, 
Now am I ready, giving it all, 

True to the vows my fathers have sworn. 

Take you my baby, take you my wife. 

Keep you them happy, contented and free. 
Teach them that giving the gift of life 
Was ever the price of liberty. 

While Congress Is working with a pro¬ 
gram for the Nation, and while execu¬ 
tives and chief officers are planning ways 
and means, our men are out there on the 
several fronts in a world at war, following 
the program alresfdy begun. Good men 
are dying. We hope our program Is the 
best. Whatever it is we have entered 
into its destiny. Our hand is to the stick. 
Let us feel, under Heaven, that the 
counsel on which we rest our highest and 
greatest effort is safe from folly, sound 
in sanity, and is based upon prudence. 
No man has more than one life to give for 
his country. 


Pensioners Should Be Allowed To Earn 
Small Sums Without Jeopardizing Pen¬ 
sion Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 9,1942 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H. R. 6947, a bill to authorize 
old-age pensioners to have an iitdepend- 
ent Income up to $25 per month without 
in any manner affecting adversely their 
pension privilege, I was gratified to see 
an editorial in support of my views on 
the subject in the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee of June 1, an editorial which later 
appeared in the Modesto Bee and the 
Fresno Bee, otiher McCtaitchy puliffica^ 
tions. 


Because this timely editorial refers to 
and discusses a subject which will re¬ 
quire legislative treatment, I ask the 
unanimous consent of the membership 
that it may be spread upon the pages of 
the Congressional Record. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PENSIONERS SHOULD BE ALLOWED WORK ON 
SIDE 

Acting under orders from the Social Se¬ 
curity Board in Washington, the California 
Leparlment of Social Welfare some 2 years 
ago was compelled to suspend that part of 
the California law which permitted old-age 
pensioners to earn as much os $15 a mouth 
by their own personal eflforts, in addition to 
their pension payments. 

Governor Olson and other State officials, 
who keenly felt the injustice of this ruling, 
made a fervent pica for its modification, but 
all in vain. 

The Social Security Board Insisted that, 
under the law as passed by Congress, its hands 
were tied; and that if a pensioner earned 
any money, it would have to be subtracted 
from his pension. And thus far Congress has 
not seen fit to change the law. 

Is not the time appropriate to make a 
concerted drive to bring about a restoration of 
this privilege to those in California more than 
66 years of age? 

In the first place, these people find It In¬ 
creasingly difficult to spread their maximum 
payment of $40 a month over the increased 
cost of everything they must buy and every 
service for which they must pay. 

Pood is up. 

Rent is up. 

Everything is up. 

And so they find themselves in the middle 
of the squeeze play between a small fixed 
income and decreasing purchasing power. 

That is the personal angle of the matter 
in doUars and cents, to say nothing of the 
greater enjoyment these respected men and 
women would get out of life if able to do 
something which they believed to be useful 
as well as remunerative. 

But there Is also the question of the need 
for this labor, which promises to become 
increasingly acute. 

Why not give the oldsters a chance to feel 
with the rest of us that they are making a 
real contribution to the winning of the w'ar? 

True, some of them are Incapacitated or 
in the ranks of the unemployables. But 
there are literally thousands who would wel¬ 
come the chance to end their enforced Idle¬ 
ness In order to do their bit for Uncle Sam. 

To permit all who want to engage in em¬ 
ployment which would increase their Income 
by $15 a month would help them and help 
the country as well. 

Why not take steps to get the entire Cali¬ 
fornia delegation in Congress lined up behind 
such an amendment? 


The Rights of Negroes in Respect to Civil 
Appointments 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 30,1942 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the Negro 
race in America comprises, roughly 
speaking, about one-tenth of our entire 
population. In every war in which our 
co TOt ry has been axuiaged Negroer have 
done their full part willingly and patri-* 
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otlcally and many of them have con¬ 
tributed the last full measure of devotion 
in disease-infested combat zones and on 
the battlefields. So it is in the present 
crisis, when the issue at stake involves 
the very existence of our free Institu¬ 
tions and the preservation of liberty, the 
most precious heritage of men on earth. 
Negroes are responding in accordance 
with their best traditions. They are ral¬ 
lying to the colors and signing up at the 
recruiting offices and their performance 
in this hour of the Nation's peril is praise¬ 
worthy, Indeed. 

It has always been my contention—a 
contention which I believe is founded in 
right and justice—that since Negroes 
offer their services and their lives with¬ 
out stint in the field of military opera¬ 
tions when our country is In trouble they 
are entitled to consideration in the dis¬ 
tribution of civil appointments. Speak¬ 
ing by and large, if a Negro is good 
enough to die for his country he should 
be considered good enough to serve his 
country in an appropriate civilian capac¬ 
ity. He also is entitled to the benefit of 
military training which will enable him 
to protect and defend himself and to ac¬ 
quit himself creditably in deadly combat. 
With this latter thought in mind I intro¬ 
duced in the House the following amend¬ 
ment to the first supplemental civil func¬ 
tions bill when that measure was under 
consideration on September 23, 1940: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ludlow: On 
page 10. after line 18, insert a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“No trainee under the foregoing appro¬ 
priations shall be discriminated against be¬ 
cause of sex, race, or color, and where separate 
schools are required by law for separate popu¬ 
lation groups, to the extent needed for train¬ 
ees of each such group, equitable provision 
shall be made for facilities and training of 
like quality.’* 

The amendment was adopted and it 
became a part of the law of the land. 

Coincident with the vast wartime ex¬ 
pansion of Government bureaus now go¬ 
ing on and enormous accretions to the 
Government’s civil personnel, the ques¬ 
tion has arisen as to whether Negroes are 
receiving a share of the civil appoint¬ 
ments which might be said rightfully to 
belong to an element that comprises a 
tenth of our entire population. I have 
raised the question myself in my capac¬ 
ity as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and by unanimous consent of 
the House I present for publication in the 
Congressional Record excerpts of testi¬ 
mony on this subject before our subcom¬ 
mittee on the first supplemental national 
defense appropriation bill for 1943, when 
Leon Henderson, the Price Administra¬ 
tor, and Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the Manpower Commission, were wit¬ 
nesses. 

These excerpts are as follows: 

Testimony taken before the Deficien¬ 
cies Subcommittee on June 11. 1942: 

EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO PERSONNEL IN OFFICE 

OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 

Mr, Ludlow. It would acem to be simple 
Justice that so large a part of our popula¬ 
tion as the 13,000,000 Negroes in this country 
should have representation in the personnel 
commensurate with its importa nce. No one 
has- ever challenged the patrtotfinn ar Nb« 
groes which has been demonstrated im evwty 
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war and every national crisis. Negroes com¬ 
prise about one-tenth ot the population in 
the United States. Is It your thought that 
In iUUng positions in your organization that 
you give recognition to that fact? 

Mr. Hendbrson. We have, and one of the 
things that I am quite proud of is a letter 
from one of the Negro organlssations saying 
that we were in the forefront in the recog¬ 
nition of Negro employees. And, in addi¬ 
tion, we are v'orking to insure that in com¬ 
munities that are largely Negro populated, 
that Negroes are appointed as members on 
the rationing boards. 

I might eay. Mr. Ludlow, I am not satis¬ 
fied that wo have done what we should. I 
can say that the Negro personnel that we 
have had in the Washington office has been 
very satisfactory to us, and I might say that 
it has been quite a surprise to a lot of people 
who have never before worked with Negro 
personnel. 

Testimony taken before the Deficien¬ 
cies Subcommittee on June 12, 1942: 

COMPLAINTS OF CHAIN STORES’ PRICE DISCRIMI¬ 
NATION AGAINST NEGROES 

Mr. Ludlow. Certain Information has come 
to me that I would like to present, and 
then I would like to invite your com¬ 
ment. Some Negro leaders tell me that 
they know of their own certain knowledge 
that certain chain stores make a practice of 
charging Negroes an Increase of 16 percent 
for food over what they charge white people. 

Mr. Henderson. We have not had such 
complaints come into us so far as I know. 
But If there is any such case we will take 
appropriate action. 

Mr. Ludlow. These leaders are apprehen¬ 
sive that the freezing of price ceilings will 
freeze that discrimination into the price 
ceilings. It seems to me that It would be 
an awful outrage when we send Negro men 
to the firing line, to charge their people at 
home 15 percent more for food than is 
charged other people. No fair-minded man 
would endorse such an outrageous discrim¬ 
ination. 

Mr. HENrEcsoN The chain store, if it had a 
price in March for any article, is now under 
the general maximum price regulation. That 
is the limit which it can charge. If there is 
any attempt at ail to charge a higher price, 
then we will take appropriate action in the 
matter. 

Mr. Ludlow. Have you heard of any such 
discrimination at all v I am speaking now of a 
deliberate discrimination against Negroes. 
That is tho charge. 

Mr. Henderson No, sir; 1 have not heard of 
any such thing. 

Mr. Ludlow, And not In any place In the 
country? 

Mr. Henderson No, sir. I think It may be 
that there are some stores in Negro communi¬ 
ties which customarily charge hlglier prices, 
Just as you would find that in some of the 
Washington stores the prices will vary accord¬ 
ing to the locality. Those prices are frozen 
as of March. 

Mr. Ludlow. If there be such discrimination 
would there not bo danger there as to a per¬ 
manent discriminatory price under your freez¬ 
ing situation; that is. unless you unfreeze 
them? 

Mr. Henderson. That Is correct. If we do 
find discrimination of any kind we will un¬ 
dertake to eliminate It. 

NEGRO PERSONNEL IN PRICE-CONTROL WORK 

61 r. Ludlow. They say that unless there are 
some Negro Inspectors they are afraid that 
these discriminations would not be detected. 
What have you to say as to that matter? X 
wonder If you can go so far as to say that 
there might be appointed some Negro In¬ 
spectors. It seems to me that is a reasonable 
suggestion. 

Mr. Henderson, t think our general rule 
might be that in the selection of persons 


serving on boards or with boards or in con¬ 
nection with the district offices that we will 
undertake to select personnel who have the 
confidence of the people In those neighbor¬ 
hoods. I tblnk we will be employing Negro 
inspectors under the instructions that I have 
given to our personnel people. 

Mr. Ludlow. Can you give us the number 
of Negroes by States in the local price and 
rationing boards that have been appointed 
already? 

Mr. Henderson. No. sir; I cannot do that. 

Mr. Ludlow. Can that be furnished for the 
record? 

Mr. Henderson We do not have it by race, 
Bir. Ludlow. 

Testimony taken before the Dsfleien- 
cles Subcommitee on June 16,1942: 

negro MANPOWER SERVICE 

Mr. Ludlow. I notice you have a set-up of 
Negro manpower service, with 16 persons, 
with salaries of $36,960. One of the purposes 
stated in the justification Is the investigation 
and adjustment of complaints involving dis¬ 
crimination or failure to utilisse to the fullest 
extent available Negro manpower or to extend 
training privileges to Negroes. Several Negro 
leaders have told me that they did not think 
the Negroes were getting the advantages of 
training that they should have, that there 
Is a racial discrimination still existing. I 
wonder If you have gone into that. 

Governor McNutt. Yes. I ran Into It head- 
on, as a matter of fact. What happened was 
this. Wo were cognizant of this problem. 
The employer would say “We will not take the 
applicant because he has not been trained.” 
Those in the training program would say: 
“We will not take the applicant because the 
employer wiU not take him.” It was a vicious 
circle. The way we broke it was to force the 
training of Negroes. Then there was no excuse 
on the side of the employer. We are endeavor¬ 
ing, and we will continue to do so. to see that 
the prejudice is eliminated and that the em¬ 
ployers will accept his labor. We are also at¬ 
tempting to provide within the limits of our 
facilities the opportunity for training. 


America Is at War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. ,Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, 1 include a radio address delivered 
by Laurence R. Melton, national com¬ 
mander of the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans, on the occasion of the twenty-first 
annual State convention of the Ohio De¬ 
partment of the D. A. V. It Is a timely 
statement, well suited for the present 
day. The most patriotic thing any or all 
of us should do is to build up morale at 
home. The morale of people at home is 
closely reflected in the morale of the 
armed forces. 

The address follows: 

I welcome this opportunity to speak over 
the Mutual network to my comrades and to 
my fellow citizens about America at war. 

America is no longer at the crossroads, 
hesitating and wondering what course to 
take. America has made her decision. Her 
people are again actively arrayed against 
criminally savage forces, America is at war, 


and her sons are again in uniform in almost 
every corner of the world. America Is not 
on the defensive, but America is striking 
with full fury against her enemies. America 
has but one avowed purpose, to win this war. 

I am happy to say that in the armed forces 
of this country there are hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of young men who are the sons 
of my comrades of World War No. 1. It is 
gratifying to hear them say, ‘*My dad was In 
the last war and 1 hope I will be as good h 
soldier as he was.” 

From the days of our return froru the 
battlefields of France, we have tried to oou- 
vlnce the people of this country of the need 
for proper and adequate national defense. 
We hated war then, as we hate It now. but 
we love liberty and freedom more than life 
Itself. We had learned through sad experi¬ 
ence how cruel and unfair it was to place un¬ 
trained men into combat against more ex¬ 
perienced and better equipped forces. Our 
pleas for preparedness were disregarded. We 
can forget all of this if America will now 
give us her attention and listen to the mes¬ 
sage of America’s wartime disabled. 

Our message Is again a warning. This time 
It Is an all-out alarm. There is no time for 
debate. Our message is to all of the people 
of this Nation. America is at war. She is 
at war with the most dangerous opponents 
ever faced by any nation in ail history. 
America Is at war against forces which aim 
to destroy the freedoms established by our 
forefathers and for which thousands have 
died. We would like to be able to tell the 
people of America that the armed forces have 
the situation well In hand. It Isn't so, for 
the simple reason that the battle Is not car¬ 
ried against our a med forces alone. Instead 
it is carried against the unarmed, the sick, 
the weak, and the helpless. Women and 
children may fall victims without notice. 
Therefore each one of us must ask ourselves, 
“What am I doing to help win this war? ' 

The men in our armed forces have ah eady 
proven that they are willing to give up their 
very lives to keep the enemy out of America. 
From Alaska to Africa, from Iceland to Asia, 
on the land, on the sea, and in the air, our 
gallant soldiers and sailors and marines are 
proving tLelr determination to destroy the 
enemies of our civilization and of our demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

Any good soldier knows that if the morale 
of the troops Is high the battle is half won. 
Good food, proper training, good equipment, 
the best of arms and ammunition Is all very 
Important and necessary, but it doesn’t add 
up tu what brings about victories, unless there 
is also high morale. What Is this thing 
called morale? The dictionary defines It as 
courage, zeal, hope, confidence, determin;i- 
tlon. It Is the spirit of the men that wins 
battles. If men and women of our armed 
forces, facing the enemy on a dozen battle¬ 
fields In a dozen places around the world, 
know that the people at home believe in 
them and In the cause for which they are 
asked to give up their very lives, then their 
morale will remain high. If the boys in our 
armed forces know that the citizens back 
home are cheerfully accepting regulations 
which deprive them of what they used to 
think were necessities; If they know that 
hoarding is not even indulged In, or toler¬ 
ated; If they feel sure that there Is a will¬ 
ingness to make sacrifices almost as great as 
they may be called upon to make, then the 
American soldier will fight and will win. 

The man in uniform has a right to know 
that his loved ones at home are being prop¬ 
erly cared for and protected by those whom 
he Is defending. He has the right to know 
that great fortimes are not being made by 
big war contracts, that the men in great fac¬ 
tories producing his weapons of war are not 
letting him down, while he la away fighting 
94 hours a day. In the Tropica, or on the hot 
desert sand of Africa, or on or under the sea, 
or flying America's bomber and fighter planes 
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to victory. Re has the right to hellove and 
to know that the saboteur, the sedltlonlst, 
and the traitor are being eliminated. 

If we at home do our part In bringing these 
things about, our armed forces will measure 
up to every tradition that has been handed 
down to them. They have the courage and 
we at home can, by our conduct, give them 
the hope, confidence, and zeal—the morale— 
that brings victories. 

The man In uniform knows that ho is 
serving under his Commander In Chief, the 
President of the United States. Don't you 
think that the man In uniform will prove 
himself a better soldier and a better fighter 
if he knows that his neighbors and friends 
back home—the people he is fighting for— 
are showing the same loyalty, and giving the 
same support, to our Commander In Chief as 
Is expected of him? America is at war, and 
that means all of America. The life of every 
man. woman, and child in America, and those 
yet unborn. Is being affected by this war. 
Everything we love and hold dear Is hanging 
In the balance. 

In the past America has faced great catas- 
trophies with courage and action. Wars, 
fires, floods, and earthquakes have struck at 
our people. Sacrifice was needed in each in¬ 
stance. Never have we shirked our responsi¬ 
bilities in war or in peace. Can we do less 
now? No greater test than this war for free¬ 
dom has ever faced this Nation. Destructive 
forces so great as to be almost unbelievable 
are pledged to destroy or enslave us. We are 
meeting the situation bravely, but we have 
not done enough. America la at war. We 
can all work longer, faster, better. We can 
all buy more War bonds. 

No task Is too insignificant if It be helpful 
In winning this war. Even though we may 
not be called Into uniform of our country 
because of age or disability, we should all 
offer our services In the great civilian army 
behind our armed forces. Let us be prepared 
for anything that this war might bring to 
our homes. By our humble efforts behind 
the lines we can again assure the men on 
the front lines that everything possible Is 
being done to protect his loved ones at home. 

I am glad to announce to the mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts of the boys who have 
marched away to war that the Disabled Amer¬ 
ican Veterans Is pledged to help these men 
and to assist their dependents. Recently, 
Congress authorized the Disabled American 
Veterans, as a congresslonally incorporated 
organization, to extend membership to any 
citizen who has been wounded or gassed, or 
disabled while serving in our armed forces 
during any war. 

From the bottom of my heart. I hope that 
none of our boys will return with any dis¬ 
ability, thus to become eligible to member¬ 
ship In the Disabled American Veterans. But, 
this is war. You have already read the cas¬ 
ualty lists appearing in the papers of almost 
every town and village and hamlet of the 
land. Well, I have had the privilege of visit¬ 
ing some of our great Army hospitals where 
men from Pearl Harbor, the Coral Sea, Bataan, 
and Midway lay on beds of pain. The spirit 
of these men, their cheerfulness, their ex¬ 
pressions of hope and desire to get back into 
action, Is inspiring Indeed. I wish that every 
man and woman m America would visit them. 
I am sure that further pleas from our Presi¬ 
dent and other officials for continued and 
further sacrifice to win this war would then 
be unnecessary. 

On the return of America’s disabled to civil 
life, they will find. In the Disabled American 
Veterans, a group of men pledged to protect 
their Interests and the Interests of their de¬ 
pendents. Qualified men will handle their 
claims and in the great hospitals of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration their wounds and dis¬ 
abilities will be oared for. 

America is at war. This fact faced our 
national executive committee, which met this 
week In Cincinnati. As a result of their de¬ 


liberations, we sent the following telegram 
to the President of the United States; and I 
quote: 

’’Devoutly desiring to contribute its utmost 
to America's all-out war effort, the national 
executive committee, In meeting today, 
unanimously decided to postpone the 1942 
national convention of the Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans, pending its future reevaluation 
of the war situation and also urged that all 
other national organizations do likewise.” 

The response of the V^aite House received 
from Stephen Early, Secretary to the Presi¬ 
dent, is very gratifying to the Disabled 
American Veterans. 1 quote: 

"Please accept the President’s thanks for 
your telegram of July 23, Informing him of 
the unanimous action of the national exec¬ 
utive committee In postponing the 1942 
national convention of the Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans. This patriotic action in the 
interest of war conservation is most encour¬ 
aging to the President. It reflects the spirit 
of patriotism that will win this war.” 

We are at war! Again America lays on 
the altar of liberty "our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

"Ood give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands * • 

Preliminary Report of UnofiBcial Commit¬ 
tee To Investigate Fuel Oil, Gasoline, 
and Rubber Supply 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 3,1942 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
preliminary' report of the unofficial com¬ 
mittee of the United States House of 
Representatives to investigate the fuel 
oil, gasoline, and rubber supply, July 31, 
1942: 

The purpose of this preliminary report is 
to present the facts, findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations of this committee on 
the petroleum supply situation as it con¬ 
cerns the eastern seaboard, otherwise known 
as district No. 1, as follows: 

A. Residual or industrial oil. 

B. Domestic heating oU. 

C. Qasollne. 

This committee was created for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a true picture of the pres¬ 
ent gasoline, off, and rubber situation in 
order to clear up the confusion brought about 
by many confilotlng and contradictory state¬ 
ments that have been Issued by the several 
governmental agencies Interested in the 
problem of shortages. The report on the 
rubber phase of this investigation will be 
made at a later date. It is the committee’s 
purpose to give to the Congress and to the 
people of the Nation a true picture of the 
facta. 

The committee, after due hearing, finds 
the following facts: 

1. The petroleum problem of the east coast 
is not merely one of gasoline shortage, but 
also includes a shortage of light fuel oil used 
for domestic beating, plus heavy fuel oil used 
for institutional heating and war industry 
heat and power. 

2. niat at the present time 17 Eastern 
States and the District of Columbia are ra¬ 


tioned for petroleum products, while the bal¬ 
ance of the Nation is not so rationed. 

8. Prior to the outbreak of the war 95 per¬ 
cent of all petroleum products were trans¬ 
ported by ocean tankers. Submarine warlare 
has reduced this to a minimum. Practically 
all transportation Is now overland, so-called, 
and under the Office of Defense Transporta¬ 
tion. This committee believe this agency has 
attained the ultimate under existing condi¬ 
tions. 

4. That there Is a dispute between, or 
among, the various agencies of Government as 
to whether or not the supply of petroleum 
products Is sufficient for the entire needs of 
the Nation or whether there is actually a 
shortage of petroleum products at this time. 

6. That the evidence shows that there ex¬ 
ists five bottlenecks in the petroleum prob¬ 
lem, as follows: 

A. Lack of transportation facilities. 

B. Price differential between Texas oil and 
Mid-Continental oil. 

C. Lack of surplus petroleum supplies In 
Great Lake ports for reshipment to the east¬ 
ern seaboard. 

D. Absence of rationing In the remainder of 
the continental United States. 

E. Lack of strategic materials for new 
equipment. 

6. That the evidence shows amazing con¬ 
flicts in the views, opinions, and delegated 
authority to the various governmental agen¬ 
cies charged with the expeditious solution of 
this problem. 

7. That it Is variously estimated that the ^ 
petroleum shortage on the eastern seaboard 
is between 200,000 and 300,000 barrels per 
day and this figure may be Increased con¬ 
siderably during the winter months. 

8. That district No. 2, consisting of the 
Midwestern States, consumes 900,000 barrels 
of petroleum per day. Its production Is In 
excess of 1,000.000 barrels per day. Through 
the immediate extension of rationing, over 
250.000 barrels a day could be made avail¬ 
able for the east coast by a 25-percent cur¬ 
tailment of consumption In district No. 2. 

9. That the Government policy through 
Instruction and advertising to convert oil 
burners to coal burners wherever possible 
has met with a marked degree of success. 

10. That the evidence shows considerable 
bootlegging of gasoline has taken place In 
district No. 1. 

11. That equipment for the transportation 
of these products through the Great Lakes 
routes and barge canals is lying idle and 
unused. That the Government has not taken 
advantage of all the facilities available for 
transportation of petroleum products through 
the Great Lakes. New York Ship Canal, Hud¬ 
son River, and Long Island Sound. 

12. That testimony was given this com¬ 
mittee that while the normal consumption 
of petroleum products on the eastern sea¬ 
board was 1,700,000 barrels per day. only 
1.000,000 barrels per day will be available 
after all pipe lines and other projects now 
being built are completed. 

13. That pipe lines are being reversed by 
Government agencies so that a flow of petro¬ 
leum products will carry the product from 
the West to the East, and that a 24-lnch 
pipe line Is being constructed from Texas to 
Illinois, to be completed by about December 
1, and that additional pipe lines are being 
constructed as rapidly as priorities can be 
obtained for the steel pipe. 

14. That the policies controlling the entire 
petroleum set-up at the present time are 
under several and various agencies, such as 
rationing price control, transportation, and 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator, often pulling 
in opposite directions and often in utter dis¬ 
agreement. 

15. That public transportation facilities 
which in the past have carried only 20 percent 
of the load are not adequate to carry war 
workers to their places of employment, and 
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that ways and means must be toimd to pro¬ 
vide gasoline and rubber lor private automo¬ 
biles in order to prevent the complete break¬ 
down of the war effort. 

16. That while a large number of tank cars 
have been diverted to district No. 1, that 
this diversion merely represents a surplus of 
equipment In the unrationed areas. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is obvious from the facts, as outlined 
above, and all the evidence presented to the 
committee, that the eastern seaboard, known 
as district No. 1. will have a dire and danger- 
one shortage of gasoline, residual oil, and do¬ 
mestic heating oil during the coming winter 
unless steps arc taken Immediately to correct 
tl'e situation. 

This committee recommends that there be 
an immediate rationing of all petroleum 
products in the States of Ohio. Indiana. Illi¬ 
nois. and Michigan, the unrationed portion of 
district No. 1. and any other section of the 
country where transportation other than by 
pipe line is the means of obtaining petroleum 
products. It seems obvious to this committee 
that if ther^ States are rationed there will 
be built up a surplus of petroleum products 
In the Great Lakes region which can readily 
and easily be transported during the next 
few months over the waterways of the Great 
Lakec and the New York State Canal to the 
city of Albany. Prom that point some of 
these petroleum products can be shipped 
down the Hudson River to the metropolitan 
area and the Middle Atlantic States, and 
others of these products can be shipped by 
Fhort-hnul tank cars and tank trucks to the 
N*w England region. With the coming of 
the winter season and the freezing of the 
Lakes, time Is of the essence. 

This, together with the reversal of the pipe 
lines and the release of further tank cars 
from unrationed areas, will provide an ever- 
increasing flow of petroleum products to the 
eastern seaboard. It is the thought of this 
committee that the great war that we are now 
engaged In is a war involving the entire Na¬ 
tion, and not merely the eastern seaboard, 
and that the sacrifices caused by rationing 
should be spread over the entire country ex¬ 
cept in those regions where obvious facilities 
of transportation can be used, other than 
can be used on the eastern seaboard, and arc 
now in operation. 

It Is most pleasing to this committee to 
learn that at the time of the submitting 
of this report, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, through one of Its subsidiaries, 
the Defense Supplies Corporation, announces 
that It will make up the differential In cost 
between Texas oil and Mld-Contlnental oil 
out of the Public Treasury, making all tax¬ 
payers of the country share this burden. 

The committee further recommends that 
all control of petroleum products be placed 
under one head, rather than under the 
existing set-up, ..nd that all public state¬ 
ments on the subject be issued by one office 
rather than have rationing, price control, 
transportation, and so forth, each under a 
separate bureau. Such procedure would not 
only remove the confusion now caused by 
many conflicting statements Issued by heads 
of these bureaus and their subordinates, but 
it would also make It possible for those 
engaged In the petroleum Industry to ob¬ 
tain all their information and orders from 
one bureau rather than from a half dozen. 
This procedure. In the opinion of the com¬ 
mittee would greatly uplift the morale and 
confldence of the people. 

We further recommend that this agency 
embark at once upon a wide program of edu¬ 
cation along the llnec of fuel conservation 
in order that the people may know Just what 
can be done to their homes so that they may 
be comfortable In the coming winter, even 
with a lesser consumption of fuel. 

We further recommend that, Inasmuch as 
the bootlegging of gasoline and fuel oil 


seriously Interferes with the orderly solu¬ 
tion of this problem, a strict enforcement 
program be inaugurated at once and that 
penalties by T:ay of lines and Jail sentences 
be Imposed in all cases of Intentional viola¬ 
tion. 

The committee further recommends that 
all ships and barges not now being utUleed 
and having a capacity estimated at 133.000 
barrels be put into service immediately. 

The committee further believes that the 
public should be Informed that, even with the 
utilization of all transportation facilities now 
in existence and In the process of construc¬ 
tion. there will still remain a shortage of 
petroleum products along the eastern sea¬ 
board during the coming winter, but that by 
taking advantage of all available methods 
this situation will be considerably alleviated, 
and remove to some degree the threat of suf¬ 
fering. disease, and the break-down of our 
industrial war effort. 

The committee is pleased to learn that 
since the institution of its hearings, higher 
priority ratings have been granted for the 
laying of pipe lines, and it in to be hoped 
that these pipe lines will be completed before 
the onset of the coming winter. One factor 
which no one can determine is the type of 
winter we will experience along the eastern 
seaboard this year. The more severe the win¬ 
ter, the greater the hardship. 

William J. Pitzgernld, chairman; Fred 
A. Hartley. Jr, vice chairman; 
Thomas J. Lane; Pehr O. Holmes; 
John B. Fogarty; William T, Pheif- 
fer; Elmer H. Wene; Margaret 
Chase Smith; Aime J. Forand; 
Joseph E. Talbot. 


Criticism of November 1942, Payment 
of Benefits Under the Servicemen’s De¬ 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLC. MICHENER 

OF MICRIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pur¬ 
suant to the permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include herein 
some editorial comment from Mictiigan 
publishers concerning a bill recently 
passed by the Congress providing family 
allowances to be made to the dependents 
of enlisted men. These editorials are 
sharply critical of Congress on the 
ground that Its action in providing that 
no payments shall be made to the bene¬ 
ficiaries before November 1, 1942, is 
prompted solely by political and self- 
serving motives. 

Such thought might have been In the 
minds of some Members of Congress. I 
am sure that this was not the general 
rule, however. The bill was considered 
by the Military Affairs Committee and, 
as has been stated on the floor, the No¬ 
vember 1 date was fixed because the 
Army, the Navy, and the General Ac¬ 
counting Office recommended that date. 
I hope there was no such sinister mo¬ 
tive in the mind of any Member of Con¬ 
gress when he voted aid and succor to 
the dependents of our fighting men. 
Certainly no such thought ever occurred 
to me. 


It is true that the Congress has be¬ 
come pretty much accustomed of late 
to following the requests, advice, and 
judgment of the military departments 
of the Government in the passing of leg¬ 
islation having to do with the war. If 
the Congress did place the pay day of 
these food checks immediately before 
election for the purpose of impressing 
upon the recipients that Members of 
Congress were responsible for the gen¬ 
erosity of our Government, then such 
action is despicable and no editorial 
writer can place too many adjectives 
before the name of any Member of Con¬ 
gress so minded. 

In recent years I have condemned from 
this floor the payment of A. A. A. farm 
benefit checks, of W. P. A. checks, relief 
checks, and the distribution of Red Cross 
and relief food and clothing immediately 
preceding election, and in some instances 
even on the morning of election day. 
Such action can truthfully be condemned 
as playing politics. If the payment of 
these family allowances comes in such 
a category, then these editorial writers 
are entirely correct. If. on the other 
hand, the Army, the Navy, and the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office, in charge of ad¬ 
ministration of the law, ask that Novem¬ 
ber 1 be fixed as the date of payment, 
then possibly some of these editorials 
are not Justified. If these payments can 
possibly be made before November 1, 
1942, a law compelling such payments 
should be enacted at once. 

The Detroit, Mich., Free Press, which 
has been most critical of the Congress, 
says: 

MORE CHEAP POLITICS 

“Any allowances which accrue under this 
title before November 1, 1042, shall not bo 
actu'iily paid untU rfter November 1, 1042.” 

Tucked away In the act authorl 2 slng sub¬ 
sistence allowances to the families of men in 
the armed forces this unobtrusive statement 
Is one more index of the politics-first attitude 
of Congress. 

It was generally overlooked, when the law 
was enacted, in the national approbation for 
a job that seemed to be well done. But one 
group knew only too well It was there—the 
home-front dependents for whom the bill 
was designed. They knew because the law 
I’emalned Inoperative; they welted through 
June; they waited through July; they must 
wait through August, September, and Octo¬ 
ber before they receive any benefit therefrom. 

Why? Two reasons given for this restric¬ 
tion are that there must be time to set up 
the necessary machinery and that applicants’ 
eligibility must be checked. Neither is valid. 
The law states that class A dependents—wives 
and chUdren—^require only a marriage certifi¬ 
cate or BimUar proof in order to qualify: 
only class-B dependents—other than wives 
and children—require Investigation. As for 
“machinery,*' when has the better part of 
6 months been required to set up a new 
bureau that the politicos wanted badly 
enough? 

The only answer Is politics—cheap, vote- 
snatching politics. The reasoning is that 
grateful beneficiaries will remember their 
congressional friends more vividly if payment 
of arrearage is handed over in a lump sum 
Just before the November 8 election. 

Only one voice was raised In Congress 
against the long delay, and the proposal made 
then was simply to cut the time In half. For 
the rest the Conoressional Record contains 
page after page of sopping-wet prose shed In 
sympathy for the beneficiaries—for use tn 
oampaigM. 
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If the excuse Is given that most Members 
weren't aware of the qualifying sentence, that 
is the worst of any. When was blindness a 
qualihcatlon for Congress? If this mis- 
chlevous political Jape—of a piece with pen¬ 
sions and X cards~>boomerangs upon its per¬ 
petrators next November, it will be no more 
than Congress asked for. 

The Monroe (Mich.) Evening News, 
which is extremely critical of the Con¬ 
gress, says: 

VANDENBXRG ACTS 

Early this week Paul Mallon, returning to 
a subject on which he had previously dwelt at 
some length, disclosed that nobody but Con¬ 
gress itself was to blame for the political she¬ 
nanigan by which all service men's depend¬ 
ent benefits will be paid a day or two before 
the November election. 

Everybody from the White House to the 
War Department had been given the blame 
for setting the date of first payments on or 
after November 1, involving, in many cases, a 
wait of 6 months before soldiers' families 
would get any money. But by the simple 
process of reading the full text of the con¬ 
gressional enactment, something that is done 
all too seldom in Washington, Mr. Mallon 
discovered the real culprit. 

In the bill itself, as drafted in committee 
and passed by both Houses, he found this 
clause: 

*‘Any allowances which accrue under this 
title for the period preceding November 1, 
1942, shall not be actually paid until after 
November 1, 1042." 

Thus was Congress caught once more in a 
purely political move, one in this cose that 
not only will cause great hardship in numbers 
of families of men in the armed forces but will 
surely create widespread resentment. Con- 
grc.ss has yet to learn that the people want the 
war fought, and regard any manifestation of 
politics now as detrimental to that business. 

Obviously, in regard to the Dependency Act, 
few Congressmen ever bother to read the text 
of legislation not handled in their own com¬ 
mittees. Some members in the committee 
handling this bill pul over a fast one, but the 
blame Justly rests on all Congressmen. So 
far only one Member has had the courage to 
attempt to correct the abuse. He is Senator 
Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

Frankly admittiuii that he had not known 
the politics clause was in the act as passed. 
Senator Vandenberg has moved to introduce 
a measure to repeal it. He is thereby pre¬ 
senting his fellow Congressmen with an op¬ 
portunity to prove their sincerity by voting 
to eliminate this restriction on the payments, 
timed to make them coincide with the elec¬ 
tion. 

It Is to be hoped now that Congress does 
not dodge its responsibility by avoiding a 
record vote on the Vandenberg repealer. 


Confusion! in Washincton May Endanger 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PEHRG. HOLMES 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Worcester 


(Mass.) Sunday Telegram of July 26, 
1942: 

CONFUSIONS IN WASHINGTON MAY ENDANGER 
THE WORLD 

If the American spirit can survive the 
frustration It must feel as it contemplates 
the present Government in Washington, it is 
indestructible. The sense of superiority we 
feel, when we accuse the British of mud¬ 
dling through, is one of the historic Ironies 
of all time. Not only can nobody outside 
Washington form a coherent idea of what Is 
going on there; nobody inside Washington 
can. 

When we turn our minds to London we 
have a fairly compact idea of what the Brit¬ 
ish Government is. It may seem to func¬ 
tion very badly in some respects, but we 
can see, pretty clearly, how it functions. But 
what is the American Government? Answer 
that in a few thousand words. Certainly we 
can draw a chart, hanging Its various bu¬ 
reaus by neat black lines on its various de¬ 
partments and divisions and managements, 
"heading up" from here and there to the 
President. It will look pretty, but it will 
give us no real idea of the situation. 

It will not reveal the hordes of young and 
not BO young men, technical and nontechni¬ 
cal, experienced and inexperienced, whose 
authority seems to ride high, wide, and hand¬ 
some over people earnestly trying to get 
something done. It will not reveal that the 
Information a person gets in one office may 
be flatly contradicted in another, or that the 
task one is urged to do by one bureau must 
hurdle the negatives of several other bu¬ 
reaus. only to be reinstated or definitely 
killed by some final and hard-to-reach au¬ 
thority. Nor will it inform the optimistic 
that when he goes to Washington on an 
errand that will consume 2 hours of actual 
time he may be there 3 or 4 days before he 
can find the proper person with whom he 
can transact his business, after walking 
through endless miles of corridors or sitting 
in anterooms which he suspects that even 
the janitor will never find again. 

But these are minor confusions. Patience 
will overcome them if sanity remains. There 
are more amazing matters, and these are 
known to everybody in the country who reads 
the papers regularly enough to be mystified. 
Some of the leaders in Washington have hit 
upon the scheme of blaming the newspapers 
for this, but don't let that deceive you. Re¬ 
porters and editors and commentators are 
Just as mystified as you are. They print only 
what they are told. But if they printed all 
they are told—of mads and jealousies and 
interferences and implications and bottle¬ 
necks and roughnecks; or, in short, every¬ 
thing but news—the newspapers would read 
like the mad Journals of some land where 
non sequltur is gospel and spite is king. 

The newspapers do not print these things: 
or only colorful fragments of them. But 
what Is to be done but print It when the 
Secretary of the Navy says we have the sub¬ 
marine menao*'^under control and the Sec¬ 
retary of War says we have not; when Mr. 
Ickcs says we must build a pipe line for the 
East and Mr. Nelson says we will not; when 
Mr. Nelson says the East must pay the in¬ 
creased cost of oil, and Mr. Jones says the 
Reconstruction P’inance Corporation will pay 
it? 

Well, these are reconcilable contradictions 
among men who, obviously, rarely meet and 
don't like to telephone. Let us look at other 
matters, more directly confusing to life 
among the masses. A short time ago every 
individual in the United States was required 
to apply, directly or by proxy for a sugar- 
rationing card. Sugar was rationed. Nobody 
minded it much except perhaps the school 
teachers who had to do the work, but soon 


sugar became so plentiful that warehouses 
were generally reported to be so packed with 
it that a sugar bonus had to be given that 
put more sugar in many people’s houses than 
they had ever had before, and. it is also re¬ 
ported—not very reliably, perhaps, but with 
typical New Deal flavor—that thousands of 
acres of sugar beets had to be plowed under 
because there'd be no room for the sugar. 

A trifling domestic Incident, perhaps, caus¬ 
ing nobody any great grief; but faintly per¬ 
plexing nevertheless. Let us think of ship¬ 
ping; a thought not lacking in grlmnesr. Al¬ 
most every day you may take your choice be¬ 
tween Government, military, or naval offi¬ 
cials who say we are building ships faster than 
the enemy Is sinking them, and one or more 
similar officials who say that losses are far 
exceeding replacements. Secretary Knox can 
be positively cheerful over the fact that we 
are making the enemy stay more than 50 
miles from our shores to sink our ships, 
though one supposes that the seamen would 
prefer to have the job done nearer home. 
Perhaps that Is a digression. We were con¬ 
sidering sinkings and replacements. 

Even here it might not matter very much 
that opinions and misinformation differ, so 
long as we are getting on with the Job. But 
there is a man named Higgins, who has a 
shipyard. Mr. Higgins is credited with hav¬ 
ing made a brilliant record in building ships 
by an unusual method for the British. He 
was given a contract to build 200 Liberty ships 
for our Government. This contract has been 
canceled, perhaps Justifiably, by the Mari¬ 
time Commission, though the Maritime Com- 
mlsalon had recently expressed to the Tru¬ 
man committee the greatest confidence in 
Mr. Higgins and bis shipyard. We certainly 
need the ships, and would like to know if and 
where these 200 are now to be built. 

The administration is reported to be In¬ 
dignant because Congress is putting the man¬ 
ufacture of synthetic rubber from grain and 
alcohol Into other hands than those of Mr. 
Nelson, who has admitted that he cannot 
handle it, though he wishes he had given it 
more consideration from the be-glnnlng. Yet, 
heaven knows we need rubber, and what do 
we care who handles it? We know only that 
we are gravely distrustful of the entire situa¬ 
tion and of the Judgment or good faith of 
everybody connected with it. 

Mr. Nelson praises the Industrialists to the 
skies for their miraculous work of production, 
and Mr. McNutt threatens to have Mr. Nel¬ 
son take materials away from them If they 
don’t handle manpower the way he wants it 
handled. An arrogant labor leader defies the 
Government to change his restrictive orders 
to his union, and we are so poor In proper 
remedies that a member of the War Labor 
Board threatens to have labor leaders tried 
for treason, which Is the only firm stand the 
War Labor Board has almost taken so far. 
and looks more like hysteria than statesman¬ 
ship. 

We have run out of space, but not exam¬ 
ples. What is the fundamental reason for 
all these contradictions and inconsistencies? 
We have an opinion to offer. It is that nearly 
all these people In Washington have too much 
of a personalized idea of government. They 
do not know thai It Is the position that Is 
important, and not the person holding It. 
Some of then^ are smug and lazy and do in¬ 
competently the fat Jobs where they arc so 
comfortable. Others are too ambitious and 
pushing of their personal desire for power 
and place. The fact that they work for the 
people, in a vital cause, has been lost to their 
sight. 

We feel that President Roosevelt is largely 
to blame for this. His great qualltlc.s of lead¬ 
ership have not succeeded In separating 
themselves from the political concept. In 
some respects he is inspirational, but he does 
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not Inspire selflessness. He is an opportunist, 
and opportunists gather around him. They 
can copy his opportimism, but not his vision. 

President Roosevelt would do well to search 
his soul and And there the iron that can be 
relentless to Incompetence, personal power, 
personal pique, and lack of combined effort. 
He must search his soul, and be must find 
that iron, .or the hopes of all the free ideals 
of humanity, in peril of slaughter and slavery, 
must either rest upon him or the world must 
And another leader, perhaps too late. 


Uncle Sam Can Severely Punish One Who 

Mutilates a 5-Cent Piece, But He It 

Powerless To Punish Any Person Who 

Desecrates Hit Flag—^A Legislative Cor¬ 
rection Is Proposed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

or CALXFOaNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27,1942 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, though 
months have passed since the Senate ap¬ 
proved Senator Andrews’ bill. 8. 218, to 
define as a Federal offense the desecra¬ 
tion of the flag of the United States, the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
the Judiciary refuses to act on the bill 
one way or the other, a display of a lack 
of Interest in the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes which surpasses under¬ 
standing. 

Though American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are. on land and sea and in the 
air, laying down theh lives in the far 
corners of the world in defense of the 
glorious banner of this Republic, our Fed¬ 
eral courts, their judges, and their mar¬ 
shals remain powerless to visit punish¬ 
ment upon or even to hale to the bars 
of justice for castigation those who dese¬ 
crate. yea. even spit upon the flag of our 
country—simply because the Congress 
fails to act to end this crying deficiency 
in our laws. 

As a consequence of the thoughtfulness 
of Capt. James P. McGovern, an out¬ 
standing member of the Washington bar, 
who has interested himself in bringing to 
an end this unhappy legislative situation, 
I am able to offer for inclusion in the 
Congressional Record as a part of my In¬ 
stant remarks a most timely editorial 
which appeared in the July 27.1942, issue 
of the on. Paint, and Drug Reporter, 
one of the most widely read trade pub¬ 
lications in the country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
referred to follows; 

WHOSE FLAG IB IT? 

The United States Senate months and 
months ago passed a bUl (8. 218) in which 
it declared Its belief that the flag of the 
United States of America should be assured 
respect through the might of the United 
States of America. But the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States of America has not been permitted to 
join in this declaration, because the chair¬ 
man of an Intervening committee is of the 
opinion that protection of the flag of the 
United States of America against disrespect 


and degradation Is a duty of the several 
States, to which the flag does not belong-* 
each has its own flag—and which, if memory 
serves, are supposed and expected to be pro¬ 
tected by the flag of the United States of 
America as a whole, as was demonstrated in 
the blood of thousands when States' rights 
sought to desert that protection. 

The cart appears to be before the horse, or, 
to be modem, the traUer precedes the trac¬ 
tor, or can it be that the march of national 
progress has been reversed in spite of aU that 
is said about the centralization or federaliza¬ 
tion of government and such things? It may 
be that fear of that federalization is the rea- 
Bcn why some Congressmen—well, anyhow, 
one—^wUl flght to the last pamphlet against 
letting the Gk>vemment of the United States 
of America have Jurisdiction over the i*se of 
the flag of the United States of America. 

Strange, is it not. that a Federal Govern¬ 
ment which will descend with punitive wrath 
upon him who dares to mutilate a coin which 
it has minted: which will place in Its penal 
institutions him who reuses a canceled post¬ 
age stamp or the stamp required on a package 
of cigarettes, will not protect from misuse its 
own flag, the sjrmbol of its principles and Ita 
powers? Just what are the boundaries of 
States' rights? Whose is this freedom’s ban¬ 
ner, the flag of the United States of America? 


My Report to the People of Southwest 
Washington 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with my usual 
practice, I hereby submit my report and 
account of my official record to the citi¬ 
zens of southwest Washington. In doing 
so. I desire to express my sincere ap¬ 
preciation to the thousands of friends 
throughout the Third Congressional Dis¬ 
trict who have favored me with their 
encoiuraging letters in these crucial times. 
I wish to again thank the Individual citi¬ 
zens and civic, labor, farm, veterans, and 
fraternal organizations for their frank 
and friendly advice and helpful sugges¬ 
tions. You have made it po^ble for me 
to represent all of our people more effec¬ 
tively. 

OUS FXIBT TASK IB TO WIN THK WAR 

Our first task is to win the war in the 
shortest possible time. I have voted for 
every appropriation bill for the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Corps, and Coast 
Guard, which has come before Congress 
during my 10 3 iear 8 ’ service, including 
Guam. As long ago as October 16, 1939, 
in a radio broadcast over the national 
network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, I advocated an air fleet of 50.000 
planes and was one of the very first 
men in public life to do so. I also vigor¬ 
ously urged construction of a two-ocean 
Navy, the most complete coastal land de¬ 
fenses and strongest fortifications, and 
the most effective antiaircraft defenses 
which science can provide. I have con¬ 
tinued, in and out of Congress, to urge 
these measures for our national defense. 


I have given my full support to the war 
program and shall do so as Idng as I am 
a Member of Congress. 

OUR BUN nr TBX SIRVICB—TKBXR D OT NIUNTi 

We have In Congress promptly passed 
legislation and appropriated the funds to 
render our men in the service the best 
equipped, clothed, fed. quartered, and 
paid of any armed forces in the world 

I have vigorously supported every one 
of these measures, for I strongly feel that 
for our boys the best is none too good. 
Wc have also provided more liberal al¬ 
lowance for the wives, children, and de¬ 
pendents of the men in the service than 
has any Congress in the history of the 
Nation. 

I pledge my continued support to this 
worthy program which I consider to be 
a credit to our great Republic. 

WS ARE ALL STHWI N O UNITEDLY FOR VICTORY 

I have repeatedly stated and wish to re¬ 
iterate that we are all solidly supporting 
our leader and Commander in Chief, 
President Roosevelt. It is going to take 
all we have to win this war and we are 
going to win it. But we must have con¬ 
fidence in our Commander in Chief and 
be loyal to him. President Roosevelt has 
earned tiiat confidence and loyalty. He 
was right years ago in regard to the In¬ 
ternationa' situation when few others 
were right. His vision, judgment, and 
information are better now than ever, 
I intend to continue to support his lead¬ 
ership under the Constitution 100 per¬ 
cent until victory is won. 

BFFICZINCY OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

Labor is winning the war on the pro¬ 
duction lines and our output of aircraft, 
tanks, guns, ammunition, and warships 
already far exceeds that of our enemies. 
This remarkable achievement is due to 
the extraordinary skill and efficiency of 
labor and management in this country, 
which has never before been equaled 
anywhere in the world. 

AORICULTUBB’S CONTRIBUTION 

Agriculture is likewise winning the bat¬ 
tle of production. Let us not forget that 
food is also an essential weapon of war. 

OUR PEOPLE ABB WINNING THE WAR ON THE 
HOME FRONT 

Our i>eople In civilian life are winning 
the war on the home front. They are ac¬ 
cepting in their stride the sacrifices and 
discomforts being required of them. In 
order to win the war as speedily as pos¬ 
sible and save and preserve our liberty 
and democracy, which we prize above 
everything else, there are pleasures, con¬ 
veniences, comforts, and profits which 
we must forego. Compared to the hard¬ 
ships and sufferings of the people in 
Europe and Asia, which are indescribable, 
our sacrifices have as yet been slight and 
we are duly grateful for tbal fact. 

EXPERXENOB XS VALUABLE AND NEEDED 

I have now served in Congress for 10 
years and acquired training and experi¬ 
ence which are valuable to our people 
and sorely needed In this crisis in our 
national history* Bven in normal times 
that would be true, for Influence in Con¬ 
gress depends upon length of service and 
seniority on Important committees. It 
is doubly true now. At no time in our 
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history has It been more essential that 
safe, clear-thinking, and experienced 
men be on duty to chart our course. 
Our actions in the coming 2 years will 
determine our very existence as a free 
nation and our future national welfare. 

The chosen Representatives of the 
people are always Important, but more 
so now than ever. We must have capa¬ 
ble, safe, and experienced men In Con¬ 
gress. We do not have time to train new 
Members in this grave emergency. A 
large group of new and inexperienced 
men in the next Congress might prove 
our downfall, regardless of how hard they 
tried to understand and learn and get 
acquainted and act for our best interests. 
It requires time and training to develop 
competent Congressmen. They must 
learn the hard v/ay—by actual experi¬ 
ence and study. There is no known sub¬ 
stitute for experience and training. As 
former Speaker Champ Clark said many 
years ago: 

A man has to learn to be a CDnerossman 
Just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or 
a doctor. 

WE5T COAST DEFENSES—COMMITTEES—SOUTH¬ 
WEST WASHINGTON 

I have been an active member of the 
two subcommittees of the West Coast 
Defense Committee, one having for its 
objective the providing of adequate de¬ 
fense, both in men and equipment, for 
the West Coast States, and the other 
dealing with the evacuation of the 
Japanese from our area. It is generally 
recognized throughout the Pacific North¬ 
west that the work of our committees 
has proved highly successful. We suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about the prompt 
evacuation of the Japanese. As a direct 
result of our activity, our defenses have 
been and are being strengthened and 
augmented as rapidly as equipment can 
be made available. 

Through frequent personal contacts 
and conferences with high-ranking offi¬ 
cials of the Army, Navy, Marine, Air, 
Coast Guard, and other war and national 
defense agencies, I have succeeded in 
having southwest Washington more 
strongly defended, both by men and 
equipment, than any other similar sec¬ 
tion in the entire country. Every pos¬ 
sible safeguard is being taken for the 
security and adequate protection of our 
communities. I intend to continue to 
vigorously put forth every effort I can 
t(i insure that this degree of preparation 
and protection for any and every even¬ 
tuality shall be further intensified. 

AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

We have sought In Congress to miti¬ 
gate and lessen the damage to small 
business caused by the war, which has 
proved so ruinous in other nations. 

I worked vigorously in support of the 
Murray-Patman bill, Public Law No. 603, 
which Is designed to meet the need for 
a workable plan to provide for the effec¬ 
tive mobilization and utilization for war 
purposes of the very substantial produc¬ 
tive capacity of small business. This 
legislation is also intended to provide 
relief for automobile dealers, in whose 
behalf I have put forth every possible 
effort In an endeavor to alleviate the in¬ 


jury to them resulting from (he conver¬ 
sion of the automobile industry to war 
production. I appeared before the 
House Small Business Committee in sup¬ 
port of the Patman bill when hearings 
were held and was active in enlisting my 
colleagues in its support. I strongly 
favor further extending all the aid. as¬ 
sistance. and cooperation to small busi¬ 
ness that we can render, compatible with 
winning the war, which is and must re¬ 
main our first objective. Should we lose 
the war, which we are not going to do, 
we would have no business, small or b'g, 
or anything else worth while. We are 
going to win the war and thereby save 
business, small and big, and everything 
else which we prize. 

ACTIVTTY IN BEHALF OF ALL GUOUPS 

S nee Pearl Harbor much of my time 
has been usefully occupied in calls upon 
and conferences with Federal agencies 
in behalf of various groups in our district 
in regard to situations arising from pri¬ 
orities. price ceilings, rationing, and 
other wartime restrictions and regula¬ 
tions. I have fully presented the facts 
transmitted to me and in each case 
urged that the most favorable consid¬ 
eration be given our people, our firms, 
and our industries. In many cases we 
have obtained concessions, interpreta¬ 
tions, and action which would otherwise 
not have been forthcoming and which 
have proven very beneficial to the in¬ 
terests affected. 

FIGHT pon WOODEN SIIIPLUILDINC 

My fight waged during the past 2 
years for an all-out wooden shipbuild¬ 
ing program to supplement our steel- 
ship construction has attracted Nation¬ 
wide attention. It has also brought tan¬ 
gible results. The Bureau of Ships, Navy 
Department, has recently recommended 
the construction of patrol boats and 
small auxiliary craft of wood, following 
the action of the United States Mari¬ 
time Commission in calling for bids for 
construction of wooden barges sometime 
ago. 

I am serving as chairman of a sub¬ 
committee of the West Coast Defense 
Committee, having for its objective the 
promotion of the use of wood in the war 
effort. Following a number of confer¬ 
ences with officials of the Federal agen¬ 
cies, we feel confident that a program of 
wooden cargo vessels and freighters will 
eventually be authorized. 

FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 

One of the most vital matters affecting 
the people and communities of our dis¬ 
trict and the entire Pacific Northwest is 
that of providing adequate forest-fire 
protection for that region. This is true 
in normal times and is particularly true 
during the present war emergency when 
we are facing the added hazard arising 
from possible aerial and incendiary at¬ 
tack by the enemy and by sabotage. I 
have therefore strongly urged In this 
session of Congress that Increased ap¬ 
propriations by the Federal Government 
be marie available for this very necessary 
and essential purpose. 1 appeared before 
the House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriations on three different occa¬ 
sions and am happy to say that a sub¬ 


stantial increase in the amount was 
finally granted after a strenuous contest 
with our economy-minded brethren from 
other sections of the country. 

THE GREAT BONNEVILLE PROJECT 

The most beneficial project, public or 
private, which has come to southwest 
Washington in our entire history is, of 
course, the great Bonneville hydroelec¬ 
tric project. I introduced the first Bon¬ 
neville Dam legislation, and the powerful 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, on 
which I have served for 10 years, has 
had and has jurisdiction of all Bonneville 
legislation. Bitterly opposed for years as 
a boondoggling project by those who 
claimed we would never be able to mar¬ 
ket the power, I fought for it and have 
participated actively in every step down 
through the years to make it a reality. 

What is the result? Today we are re¬ 
ceiving in southwest Washington from 
Bonneville more Federal public power 
than ony other congressional district in 
the United States. We are bringing low- 
cost electricity through the P. U. D.’s to 
the homes and factories and rural elec¬ 
trification to the farms of southwest 
Waihlngton. 

As a result we have the huge aluminum 
plants of the Aluminum Co. of America 
at Vancouver and the Reynolds Metals 
Co. at Longview and are producing one- 
third of all the aluminum being produced 
in the United States for airplane produc¬ 
tion and are a decisive factor in winning 
tl - war. 

Those of us who had the courage, 
vision, and foresight to champion this 
great public-power developmeni on the 
Columbia River have rendered a service 
to our country which cannot be fully 
evaluated at this time, but will be by 
future historians when the war for 
liberty and democracy has been won. 
To my friend.s of the Grange, organized 
labor, and the P. U. D.’s, I say that “We 
all labored better than we knew.” 

THE BONE-SMITH BILL 

Joint hearings on the legislation which 
Senator Bone and I spon.sored to amend 
the Bonneville Act will be re.sumed at a 
later date by the subcommittees of the 
House Committea on Rivers and Harbors, 
of which I am a member, and the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Commerce. 

The testimony has developed many 
facts which will be of value when the 
legislation comes before the full com¬ 
mittees and finally when it comes up in 
the House and Senate for action. While 
a great deal of time was spent in fram¬ 
ing the present bill, we realize it will have 
to be amended, which is the course of 
all legislation. We have already received 
numerous suggestions, and, of course, we 
want to enact legislation which will be 
beneficial to all the people and protect 
their interests. We have certainly ac¬ 
complished that objective in the past, 
and fully Intend to do so in the future. 
I deeply appreciate the many kind letters 
which I have received from the friends 
of public power indicating their sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of the difficulties 
involved in this legislation and their sup¬ 
port of the efforts of Senator Bonb and 
myself and our colleagues to do the best 
job we can for the Bonneville project and 
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the people whom we represent In the 
Congress of the United States. 

SENIORITT ON COMMITTEES 

I now rank fourth in seniority out of a 
membership of 27 on the powerful Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. 

This committee has jurisdiction of the 
Bonneville Dam legislation. 

Our district in southwest Washington 
is now receiving more Federal public 
power than any other district in the 
United States. 

We have had more worthy river and 
harbor, Jetty and flood-control projects 
approved and carried out in southwest 
Washington during my period of service 
than during the entire previous history 
of our State. 

I am also a high-ranking member of 
the Important Committee on Education, 
vital to the students and faculties of our 
public schools, and of the World War 
Veterans’ Legislation and Indian Affairs 
Committees. 

I am chairman of the Pensions Com¬ 
mittee, having jurisdiction of the Span- 
ish-American War Veterans’ legislation, 
which gives me added prestige in the 
House. I am the only member of Con¬ 
gress from Washington and Oregon who 
is chairman of a committee in the House 
of Representatives. Out of a member¬ 
ship of 435 there are only 47 members of 
the House who are committee chairmen. 

I am, therefore, in a position to effec¬ 
tively serve the people of our district. 

MY PROGRESSIVE LABOR RECORD 

During the period of my service as a 
Member of Congress, I have supported 
and voted for every piece of legislation of 
benefit to labor. I realize that our busi¬ 
ness prosperity is measured by the in¬ 
come and wages received by labor and 
agriculture. I have, therefore, supported 
their reasonable demands 100 percent. 
We have conferred upon labor the same 
right as that enjoyed by their employers; 
that is. to bargain collectively in regard 
to wages, working hours, and working 
conditions. In this Congress we have 
succeeded in defeating the efforts which 
have been made to scuttle and destroy 
the hard-won rights of labor, which are 
the essence of democracy and the free¬ 
dom which we are fighting to preserve for 
ourselves and the rest of mankind. I 
have had the active support of every 
branch of organized labor and the rail¬ 
road brotherhoods ever since I have been 
a Member of Congress and intend to 
continue to merit and deserve their sup¬ 
port in the future as I have in the past. 

LEGISLATION POE FEDERAL AND POSTAL EM¬ 
PLOYEES 

I have likewise heartily supported all 
legislation designed to accord to our 
Federal and postal workers more liberal 
treatment. They serve the public faith¬ 
fully and efficiently and should be treat¬ 
ed accordingly. In this Congress I ap¬ 
peared before the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads in support 
of the longevity pay bill for postal em¬ 
ployees, addressed the House v;hen it was 
tied up in conference, and appeared be¬ 
fore the House Committee on Civil Serv¬ 
ice in support of H. R. 7071, to provide 
temporary additional compensation for 
the duration of the war emergency for 


all employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including postal employees; also 
H. R. 7144, providing for overtime pay. 

I have vigorously supported the pay- 
increase legislation for rurid carriers, 
who have not received an increase since 
1920 and, in fact, suffered a reduction in 
1934. Wage and salary increases to 
meet the Increased cost of living have 
properly been granted to employees in 
business and industry and similar con¬ 
sideration should be shown Federal and 
postal employees. 

WAR VETERANS* LEGISLATION 

As chairman of the Pensions Commit¬ 
tee, having jurisdiction of the Spanish- 
American War veterans* legislation, and 
an active member of the World War Vet¬ 
erans* Committee, I am in a position to 
render valuable support to the just 
causes of the veterans of our wars, In¬ 
cluding the present war, their widows 
and dependents. 

I have sponsored two bills familiar to 
every Spanish War veteran, the Smith 
bill of 1935, paying their pensions in full, 
and the Philippine travel pay bill of 
1940, as well as numerous other meas¬ 
ures for hospitalization, increased bene¬ 
fits, and so forth. 

For 4 years I served as a member of 
the steering committee of 22 House 
Members, which led the successful fight 
for the soldiers’ bonus. Instead of pay¬ 
ing our veterans in bullets, tear bombs, 
and poison gas, the way the bonus army 
was paid, we paid in cash in 1936 the 
bonus which had been delinquent since 
1924. 

I have favored every bill in the in¬ 
terests of the veterans of the World War, 
their widows, and dependents which has 
come before Congress, and am nationally 
known for my active support of veterans’ 
legislation. I shall continue this policy, 
for it is my firm belief that it is the 
solemn duty and sacred obligation of our 
Government never to forget, but always 
to remember and to compensate to the 
fullest Dossible extent those who have de¬ 
fended our Republic. I hereby acknowl¬ 
edge the fine cooperation I have always 
received from the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Disabled 
Ameilcan Veterans, and their auxil¬ 
iaries, 

OXJR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

As an active member of the House 
Committee on Education, I have vigor¬ 
ously favored providing in public works 
and relief appropriation bills adequate 
funds to aid in paying the salaries of 
school teachers and maintain, repair, 
and improve our public-school buildings, 
as well as institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing, as I consider the cause of public edu¬ 
cation and the recommendations of our 
parent-teacher associations to be para¬ 
mount. 

Despite the war, I strongly feel that 
we should make every effort to maintain 
uninterrupted the high standards of our 
public-school and educational system and 
prevent any serious impairment there¬ 
of. Let our boys and girls continue their 
education under the most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances possible, for education and 
knowledge are going to be more valu¬ 


able during the post-war period than 
ever before. 

OLD-AOE nCNSlOMa 

I have been an ardent outspoken advo¬ 
cate of old-age pensions during my serv¬ 
ice in Congress. I have continued the 
interest which, as a veteran member of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, I have 
manifested for the past 25 years. X have 
on every occasion promptly signed every 
petition to bring old-age pension and 
general-welfare legislation before Con¬ 
gress for action. 

I was the first Member of Congress to 
publicly espouse the Townsend plan in 
1934, and have, as a member of our steer¬ 
ing committee, actively participated in 
the growth of our movement until today 
we are approximating a sufficient follow¬ 
ing in the House of Representatives to 
enact our legislation in its present form 
into law. The United States Senate re¬ 
cently for the first time authorized a 
thorough study of the Townsend plan 
and I testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee during the hearings. We 
have 190 signatures on our discharge pe¬ 
tition in the House, which is the largest 
number we have ever had. I am actively 
sei ving on the strategy, steering, and eco¬ 
nomic committees, and recently ad¬ 
dressed the House end urged support of 
our petition and legislation—House bill 
1036. In the Townsend Weekly, July 4, 
1942, I was singled out for special men¬ 
tion with 10 other colleagues for our 
leadership in this fight in behalf of the 
senior citizens of our Republic. 

COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 

Recognizing that the life and prosper¬ 
ity of our urban communities depend in 
large measure upon our industrial pay 
rolls, I have, during the entire period of 
my service In Congress, cooperated 
wholeheartedly with the industrial and 
business firms of southwest Washington. 

My voting record and aggressive ef¬ 
forts in behalf of the lumber, shingle, 
pulp, plywood, veneer, and forest prod¬ 
ucts industries have won for me the re¬ 
peated praise of the West Coast Lumber¬ 
men’s Association, United States Red 
Cedar Shingle Industry, Inc., Shingle 
Weavers Unions, United States Pulp Pro¬ 
ducers Association, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Pacific For¬ 
est (Plywood) Industries, and all labor 
organizations representing the workers 
in these industries. The Smith bill to 
amend the Antidumping Act of 1921, to 
plug up and curtail importation of for¬ 
eign pulp in competition with our local 
product, obviated by war developments, 
is in excellent shape for consideration 
when peace comes. The foregoing have 
been and are based upon actual accom¬ 
plishments—^not mere promises, 

FARM LEGISLATION 

I have vigorously supported the Grange 
cost-of-production plan to Insure the 
farmers parity prices with industry and 
all legislation beneficial to the dairy, 
poultry, grain, berry, and fruit farmers. 
Our farmers have today the biggest in¬ 
come in history, and I strongly favor 
post-war plans to continue fair treat¬ 
ment for our farmers when the war is 
ended. X am proud of the fact that dur¬ 
ing my entire service in Congress I have 
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never cast a single vote detrimental to 
agriculture. I strongly favor the 
Orange’s proposal to have synthetic rub¬ 
ber manufactured from alcohol distilled 
from grain and other surplus farm prod¬ 
ucts. 

1932-42 

The past decade has been a trying and 
dinicult one and it has been my privilege 
to serve in Congress during these mo¬ 
mentous years. 

It may not be amiss to call attention 
briefly to the progress and improvement 
in conditions in southwest Washington 
during this period. Industrial pay rolls, 
bank and savings and loan deposits and 
postal receipts have increased remark¬ 
ably. 

It is, indeed, a far cry from the busted 
banks, idle industrial plants, unemploy¬ 
ment, vacant storerooms, depressed farm 
prices, mortgage foreclosures, the stran¬ 
glehold of the private power companies 
upon our electric light and power con¬ 
sumers, and the gloom and despair of 
1933, when I came to Congress, to the 
prosperous communities of today. 

We have conferred upon labor the 
right to bargain collectively in regard to 
wages, hours, and working conditions: we 
have rendered deposits in the banks safe 
and secure, developed Bonneville and our 
public power resources in the interest of 
all our people, provided social security 
for the aged and aid for educating our 
youth, financial assistance to home own¬ 
ers. more Just treatment for the veterans 
of our wars, their widows and depend¬ 
ents; Federal housing and worth-while 
municipal and county projects too nu- 
merjus to mention, constituting a 
permanent benefit and asset to our 
communities. 

Have any Congress and administration 
ever done as much for our people and our 
communities? 

We have carried forward a program to 
strengthen our Army, Navy, Marine, Air. 
and Coast Guard establishments, despite 
much bitter opposition, and today, in 
1942, we are producing the materials of 
war upon a colossal scale which will soon 
amaze the world and overwhelm and in¬ 
sure the defeat of our enemies. 

Rapid progress Is being made In ex¬ 
panding the Bonneville project by con¬ 
structing additional transmission lines 
and substations throughout southwest 
Washington. Our vast aluminum plants 
at Vancouver and Longview, served by 
Bonneville, are among the most vital na¬ 
tional defense industries In the Nation. 
Our lumber and pulp Industries—manu- 
fa'^turing nitrate for explosives, plywood 
for airplanes—on Grays and Willapa 
Harbors, In Thurston. Mason, Cowlitz, 
Wahlakum, Clark, and Skamania Coun¬ 
ties, In all parts of our district are filling 
essential war orders. There is ship and 
barge building at Vancouver and on 
Grays Harbor; airports for Chehalls, 
Moon Island (Hoqulam), Willapa Har¬ 
bor, Olympia, and Toledo are moving for¬ 
ward. There is no district in the United 
States, according to size and facilities, 
whose citizens are making a greater con¬ 
tribution toward winning the war than 
the people and communities of southwest 
Washington^ and wifi beeosie more 


true from day to day until final victory 
is won. 

COMCLUSIOK 

My friends, I have remained here in 
Washington. D. C., at my post of duty, 
and consequently my vote has been re¬ 
corded on every important measure. I 
have attended the committee meetings 
and hearings and maintained direct, 
personal, and uninterrupted contacts 
with the bureaus, agencies, and depart¬ 
ments of the Federal Government in re¬ 
gard to all official matters and pending 
and prospective projects in our district. 
My mail and the expressions which have 
come to me from our people at home 
strongly Indicate your approval of this 
course on my part, which I shall con¬ 
tinue as long as conditions are critical. 
My family and I are anxious to come 
home and see our friends and visit all 
the communities in our district and talk 
to our people regarding the swiftly mov¬ 
ing events in which we are all so deeply 
and vitally interested. However, definite 
plans for our homecoming will have to 
be deferred until later in the summer. 


Should Not Our Old-Age Pensioners Be 
Permitted To Earn as Much as $25 per 
Month Without Forfeiting Their Pen¬ 
sion Rights ? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 

Mr GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
McClatchy new.*?papers of California— 
the Fresno Bee, the Modesto Bee, and the 
Sacramento Bee—^recently contained a 
most timely editorial advocating that the 
provisions of the Social Security Act be 
amended so as to permit old-age pen¬ 
sioners to have an independent income 
up to $25 per month without jeopardizing 
their pension status. 

As this timely editorial expressly refers 
to and advocates the enactment of legis¬ 
lation which I have Introduced, House bill 
5947, I ask that it may be incorporated 
in the Congressional Record as a part of 
my Instant remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
follows: 

SOLONS SHOULD BACK BILL TO LET PENSIONERS 
WORK 

Representative B. W. Gearhart, of Fresno. 
Is working actively to correct a muddled situ¬ 
ation which deprives California of the labor of 
many of her older citizens, and at the same 
time denies them the opportunity for useful 
employment and the Improvement of their 
own living conditions. 

Prior to July 1941 Congress adopted an 
amendment to the Social Security Act which 
stipulates that any money pensioners earn or 
receive must be deducted from the amount of 
their pensions. California sought to have 
this policy modified, so the ambitious and 
industrious pensioner would not be penalized 
for his efforts to improve his lot. But the 
law was tha law. a#rt tha JPederal BocitI Se¬ 


curity Board compelled its enforcement by 
threats to cut off Federal contribution to the 
State’s pension fund. 

Gearhart Introduced bis bill, H. R. 5947, 
which would permit old age pensioners to 
have incomes up to $25 in addition to their 
pensions, last November. It has been in 
committee while Congress busied Itself with 
the mass of emergency legislation following 
Pearl Harbor. Now the author announces he 
is going to press for immediate action by the 
House Ways and Means Committee on the 
measure. He declares; 

“The object of the bill is to modify the 
Federal social-security law to permit pen¬ 
sioners to earn money on the side without 
jeopardizing their rights to the pension. 

“I am strong for an amendment of this 
kind, especially now that there is a growing 
shortage of all kinds of labor, the labor which 
the old folk' could perform to the advantage 
of the war effort.” 

Here is a cause which should enlist the 
hearty support of all of California’s delegation 
In both Houses. 

Many measures aimed at bettering the con¬ 
dition ol the elderly have been proposed in 
recent years, many of them entirely im¬ 
practical. 

Here is a thoroughly practical measure 
which not only would Improve the living 
standards of many of those past 66. but also 
would allow them to contribute their patriotic 
effort toward war production and service, 
benefiting both the country and themselves. 


An Answer to the Dastardly Attack on the 
Gentleman From Texas 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

August 3, 1942. 
The Honorable Sam'Rayburn. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: On the afternoon of 
July 23. Louis Budenz, editor of the Daily 
Worker, official Communist paper, dispatched 
a telegram to the paper's Washington cor¬ 
respondent, Adam Lapin. A photostatic copy 
of the original of that telegram from Budenz 
to Lapin is submitted herewith as exhibit 1. 
The full text of the telegram reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Biggest story of day is indictment of 28 
sedltlonlsts. Suggest you drop everything to 
get up big story. Clearly showing the nature 
of Indictment and how they are linked to¬ 
gether and also the fact that the leading 
Red baiters in the country arc Involved. 
Bring in Dies’ name with the.se people. Wc 
have the entire list of names, so you need 
not repeat them, but give us color and po¬ 
litical background. Please confirm by wire 
immediately If you will do this story.” 

I do not need, Mr. Speaker, to dwell upon 
the utterly unethical character of the jour¬ 
nalism which this telegram represents. It is 
obviously of the gutter type which has char¬ 
acterized the techniques of this publication 
throughout the 19 years of Its existence. I 
do wish to emphasize the fact that the Dally 
Worker is a registered agent of a foreign 
principal, and further that its representative 
in Washington. Mr. Adam Lap i n, has 
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accorded the privUeges ot the prem gallery 
of this House. The Daily Worker’s telegram 
instructing Mr. Lapin to **bring in Dus' name 
with these people** is a piece of contemptible 
abuse of the press courtesies which this House 
has extended to Mr. Lapin and bis paper. 

On the day following the sending of the 
foregoing telegram, the Daily Worker carried 
two stories which are submitted herewith as 
exhibits 2, 3, and 4. As is evident from these 
exhibits, Mr. Lapin complied with the in¬ 
structions of his editor, Mr. Budenz. These 
Instructions and the stories resulting there¬ 
from indicate quite clearly that it is the in¬ 
tention of the Ck)mmunl8t Party’s newspaper 
to exploit the indictment of the 28 persons 
for the purpose of smearing the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives which has repeatedly during the 
past 4 years given its approval to the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities by 
overwhelming majorities. The Dally Work¬ 
er’s charge that a committee of this House 
has shielded un-American groups or indi¬ 
viduals is, of course, a scurrilous falsehood. 
If there were a semblance of truth in the 
charge, this House would have been the first 
to condemn the committee. 

It is not my purpose to recite in detail the 
evidence of the falsity of the charge that this 
House or its Special Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities has failed to investigate or has 
shielded the 28 persons named in the recent 
indictment. *1116 records of the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities show that 
all of them have been investigated and that 
many of them have been subpenaed to appear 
as witnesses before the committee. To take 
a single example: One of those indicted, Wil¬ 
liam Dudley Pelley, has been a subject of the 
committee’s Investigations during the entire 
4 years of its existence. The committee's 
records will sliow that we have expended more 
funds on the investigation of Pelley than on 
any other individual, whether Nazi, Fascist, 
or Communist. Furthermore, the committee 
unanimously foimd that Pelley’s activities 
were un-American and long ago published 
its finding to the House and the country. 

The House will recall that a previous at¬ 
tempt, Involving the fabrication and use of 
spurious letters, was made to link my name 
with William Dudley Pelley. That attempt 
was an abysmal failure, and the House took 
the drastic action of expunging a not-too- 
shrewd set of falsehoods from the Rxcobd. 

On Ji ly 26 the Daily Worker followed up 
its campaign to bring the House into disrepute 
by repeating the falsehood that the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
shielded those who have been indicted for 
impairing the morale of the armed forces of 
the country. A photostatic copy of this 
article is submitted herewith as exhibit 6. 

True to the practice of the Communist 
Party, one of the newest of the party’s front 
organizations was immediately drawn into 
the campaign to smear our committee with 
its false charge. The National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties is one of the most 
active of the Communist fronts now operat¬ 
ing in this country. Our committee’s records 
showing the Communist connections of the 
individuals vho compose the National Fed¬ 
eration fills a hundred pages of tabulations 
alone. It la an old Communist technique 
which we exposed long ago for the party to 
set up fronts which promulgate, in the name 
liberalism, whatever line the party has 
adopted. I submit herewith as exhibit 6 a 
press release of the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties signed by one Oeorge 
Marshall. This press release illustrates bow 
the Communist Party functions through one 
of its front organizations which are headed 
by persons who lack the moral courage to 
come forward in the open as agents of the 
party but who instead put on the dli«^ise 
of independent liberals. The press release of 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties parrots the identical faleeboods 
which the editor of the Daily Worker in¬ 


structed his Washington correspondent to 
write. 

Mr. Speaker, no one could have carried on 
the work of our committee for these 4 years 
without getting ik thick skin. I am not in 
the least perturbed over the tactics of the 
editor and his Washington correspondent as 
revealed in the exhibits which I am submit¬ 
ting to you, so far as these tactics affect me 
personally. My long experience as chairman 
of the committee of this House has taught 
me to expect personal abuse from those 
whom I have investigated. But I am con¬ 
cerned that the privileges of the Press Gal¬ 
lery should be abused in this manner for 
the purpose of making a thinly disguised 
attack upon the House as a whole. No one 
believes more firmly than I in the freedom 
of the press, which must, if it has any mean¬ 
ing at all. include the freedom to engage 
in political controversy. But I am sure that 
the whole decent press of this country—and 
by that I mean practically all of it—will 
agree with me that an editor’s instructions 
to his correspondent to vilify any individual 
Member or committee of Congress without 
regard to the facts have no place in decent 
Journalism. 

The Daily Worker is free to utilize the 
freedom of the press to make political capital 
out of the indictment of the 28 individuals; 
but I wonder if there is any reasonable argu¬ 
ment which can be adduced to Justify the 
House in extending the privileges of its Press 
Gallery to the Daily Worker, an agent of a 
foreign principal, in order that these privi¬ 
leges may be turned, by the use of deliberate 
falsehood, to the undermining of public con¬ 
fidence in the House. 

Sincerely yours, 

Martin Dus, Chairman, 


The Glenn L lUrtin "Mart”—World’s 
Lufest Flying Boat 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM P. COLE, JR. 

or MARYLAND 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday, August 3, 2942 

Mr. CX)IiE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
1 am very proud of the great Qlenn L. 
Martin Co. and the contribution It is 
making at this time to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The main Bfor- 
tin plant is located in the large congres-- 
sional district I represent, l^e plant 
Itself, the housing facilities for Its em¬ 
ployees, the fine type of men and women 
employed by the company^ and the happy 
relationship existing between employees 
and management of the company all re¬ 
flect the vision and accomplishment for 
which the distinguished president, Mr, 
Glenn L. Martin, and his associates are 
so well known. 

It would seem difficult to ferret out any 
accomplishment of Glenn L. Martin 
greater than another, but the recent 
flight of the Navy patrol bomber, Mars, 
built by the Glenn L. Martin Co., in my 
estimation, marks the most outstanding 
of all. 

It was my pleasure to visit this great 
plant on two memorable occasions; one 
with the Duke of York and later with 
the Honorable Sam RAYimur, the distin¬ 
guished Speaker of t^ House of Kepre- 
sentatives, and on both occasions to in¬ 


spect the Mars during the course of its 
construction. 

Because of its success and all that it 
means to the United States and the 
Allied Nations at this time the first offi¬ 
cial flight of the gigantic bomber was 
of world-wide Interest. 

Mr. Martin finnished me with this 
recitation of the event and the back¬ 
ground of reasoning which makes it im¬ 
portant: 

On Friday, July 3, at 12:22 p, m., the 
Navy patrol bomber Mars (XPB2M--1), 
built by the Glenn L. Martin Co., of Balti¬ 
more, rose from the waters of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, 3^/it miles east of Hart Island, 
on her first official flight. She bore a test 
crew of 16 men and 4 mail sacks contain¬ 
ing more than 14,000 letters of a special 
commemorative cachet. The flight was 
observed by Navy and Army officers, 
Glenn L Martin Co. officials, and a se¬ 
lected list of civilian guests on the 
steamer Bay Belle, and by press, news¬ 
reel, and radio representatives on 3 Coast 
Guard patrol boats. Mrs. Minta Martin, 
mother of Mi. Glenn L. Martin, whose 
support and enthusiasm for all that her 
distinguished son has accomplished is 
so well known, was also one of the ob¬ 
servers. 

After a taxying run of 27 seconds at 
less than full throttle, the Mars rose from 
the water near the cluster of watercraft, 
circled above the Sparrows Point area, 
and landed at 12:48V£i at a spot near 
where she had taken off. Subsequently 
she made another take-off and landing 
and then proceeded immediately on a 
2 hour test flight. 

The test crew was made up of Pilot 
WUliam K. Ebel, PUot Captain Harold 
Gray, of Pan American Airways, Copilot 
Ellis D. Shannon, Flight Engineer Benja¬ 
min Zelubowski, Assistant Flight Engi¬ 
neer S. K Baker, Flight Mechanic W. L. 
Pomeroy, Flight Mechanic H. G. Kelch, 
Chief Flight Test Observer A. A. Joyce, 
Project Engineer Wallace W. Symington, 
and, as observers and technicians, M. 
Asper H R. McConaby, W. W. Pitman, 
W B. Bergen, J. P. Paine, W. W. Bender, 
and E G. Riley. 

The first flight of the Mars, largest 
flying boat in the world, appears pres¬ 
ently as an event of great significance in 
the light of current world conditions. 
Because of the speed and flexibility and 
power of modern military airplanes sur¬ 
prise attack has been developed as the 
most effective and dangerous of war tac¬ 
tics. The ability of flying ships of the 
class of the Mars to fly great distances, 
drop heavy bomb loads, and return to 
their original bases is an undisputed ad¬ 
vantage in surprise attack. They can 
be more heavily armed in their own de¬ 
fense than can smaller airplanes. 

But of even greater Importance are the 
possibilities the Mars opens up in air 
tranw’rt, e«>eclally for the armed forces 
but also for peaceful commerce when 
victory shall have been won. With her 
two full decks, she marks the transition 
between the flying boat and the flying 
ship. 

The stupendous range of the present 
world conflict, with fronts on all conti¬ 
nents save one and naval action in every 
sea, makes transportation of men and 
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materiel one of the most serious problems 
of the Allied Nations. Fronts change 
rapidly as air forces and mechanized and 
motorized columns thrust swiftly In Ught-^ 
nlng strokes. Yet every action is depend* 
ent upon Its supply lines and advantages 
accrue to the side which can move troop 
forces quickly. Just as the motorized 
column has supplanted the mule team 
In servicing fast mechanized forces, so 
must the airplane supplant slow surface 
transport methods In servicing armies 
and navies with wings. 

At this time. It appears that sufficient 
large airplanes, of the Mars class or 
larger, reinforced with air trailer trains, 
will be able to assume the chief burden 
of r.ll overocean transport. The greater 
frequency of operation, because of far 
superior speed, will make such airplanes 
competitive with surface shipping and 
far less hazardous. The United Nations 
are losing surface shipping, because of 
enemy submarine action, at a rate far 
greater than the rate of replacement, de¬ 
spite the large naval forces used to con¬ 
voy important troop and cargo move¬ 
ments. There are no recorded losses in 
flying-boat transport across both the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. Rapid re¬ 
placement of surface shipping losses with 
air vessels is not only possible but feasi¬ 
ble from the standpoints of both ma¬ 
terial supply and over-all economy. 
Sue! craft would become the nucleus for 
the merchant marine of the air when 
wars shall have ceased. 

Transports the size of the 140,000- 
pound Mars can be placed in quantity 
production immediately. If the order is 
given. Larger transport designs—of 
250.000-pound gross weight—are on the 
drawing boards and can be made ready 
for production in a short period of time. 
Plying ships of 500,000-pound capacity 
could be designed today if Government 
authorities decided ships of this size are 
needed. There appear no practical rea¬ 
sons why even larger vessels should not 
be built. 

Heralding, as she does, the modern 
military transport and the future air 
merchantman, the Mars exemplifies the 
efficacy of the very large flying boat* be¬ 
cause more than 50 percent of the gross 
weight of such water aircraft is dis¬ 
posable load, the type is efficient. Be¬ 
cause bases offer no problem, since there 
is ample water for landings and take¬ 
offs in all parts of the world, these ships 
are highly flexible In operation. Their 
ability to use intermediate water bases 
permits the carrying of much heavier 
useful loads. Because they can carry 
along their own beaching gears, and 
therefore use hastily prepared bases and 
abandon them as hastily, their routes are 
difficult to anticipate. 

It is significant, as a measure of the 
abilities of these ships of the Mars size, 
that hardly more than a score of them 
could carry 10,000 tons, net cargo, from 
Califorifla to Hawaii in 2 months. As a 
troop transport, the Muxs can carry 150 
armed men and their equipment. Con- 
iidetlns the fact that she is more than 
20 times as last as the average surface 
transport, her greater frequency of oper¬ 
ation could make her an important fac¬ 
tor in such work. 

Lxxxvra—App.-101 


Highly practical for service in the war 
effort, the Mars, in her first official flight, 
shows the way to increased efficiency in 
military transport and. at the same time, 
seems to symbolize the future of air com¬ 
merce—a future in which much of the 
world's goods will travel above the earth. 

The especially marked envelopes of the 
Mars mall cachet carried the following 
message: 

The Qlern L. Ma&txn Co.. 

Baliirtwre. 

MESSAGE FROM **MAB8** 

This letter, carried on the first official filght 
of the Qlenn L. Martin Mars, world's largest 
fiying boat. Is sent you by the Martin Co. as 
a souvenir of this memorable event. 

The Mars (Navy XPB2M-1) was launched 
by the Martin Co., with Navy sponsorship. at 
ceremonies November 8. The flying ship is 
the first aircraft ever to be officially christened 
by the Navy. Sponsor of the Mars was Mrs. 
Artemus L. Gates, wife of the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Navy for Atr. 

In brief, the history of the Mars is this: 
The Martin Co. won an award from thr Navy 
In 1937 to build an experimental flying boat 
larger than any In the world. Intensive re¬ 
search work followed, and on August '12, 1940, 
the keel was laid with Navy sponsorship. On 
July 26. 1911, the 20,000-pound wings of the 
ship were mounted on the hull. On Septem¬ 
ber 8 the engineering staff began strength 
tests of the wings and hull. Upon comple¬ 
tion of exhaustive tests, she was launched. 

Here are some interesting facts and flgutes 
concerning the huge flying battleship: Wing 
span, 200 feot: length over-all, 117 feet 8 
Inches; height over-all, 36 feet, height to top 
of hull, 24 feet; maximum normal weight. 
140,000 pounds: beam of hull. 13 feet 6 Inches; 
It has two decks; It Is powered with four 
2.000 horsepower engines; each propeller is 
three-bladed and 17 feet 6 inches In diameter; 
gross displacement, hull, 995,000 pounds; 
maximum draft. 5 feet; fuel capacity around 
tank-car load; normal crew 11 men; sleeping 
accommodations, 18 men; weight of wings, 
20,000 pounds; volume of hull, 16,665 cubic 
feet; wiring, 7Va miles; conduit and pipe, 
1.9 miles; rivets used, 8,000,000. 

If stood on end, the wings of the Mars 
would be as tall as a 20‘8tory building. It Is 
possible for the crew to walk In the center 
portion of the wings. They may service the 
engines In flight; the power of the ship (8,000 
horsepower) Is more than twice as great as 
that of a 2-car Dlcsel-electi-lc railroad loco¬ 
motive. 

The ship has a wardroom fer officers and 
recreation space for the crew. The command¬ 
ing officer will have his own desk on the bridge 
and his own private stateroom. There arc 
two messes and two shower baths. 

As a troop transport, the ship could carry 
160 men, with their arms; the cubic content 
of the hull is equivalent to a 14- to 16-room 
house. The Mors is able to fly to Europe and 
return nonstop; it is the first flying boat 
ever to be accorded Navy keel-laying and 
launching ceremonies. 


Jftmei Carson Noedham, 1864-1942 


EXTENSION OF REB4ARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 28, 1942 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as a 
further evidence of our deep respect for 


the memory of our departed colleague, 
the Honorable James Carson Needham, 
I ask the unanimous consent of the mem¬ 
bership that the notation of his passing 
which appeared in the Modesto (Calif.) 
Bee of July 11,1942, may be incorporated 
in the Congressional Record as a part 
of my instant remarks. 

Unanimous consent having been indi¬ 
cated, the article from the Modesto Bee 
follows: 

J. C. Needham, 77. Ex-Congressman and 
Jurist, Dies 

James Carson Noedham, former Congress¬ 
man and retired Judge of tho Stanislaus 
County Superior Court, died in his home at 
1105 Fifteenth Street this morning. He had 
been In 111 health for some time. 

Judge Needham was 77 years old. 

Born in a covered wagon near Carson City, 
Nev., on September 17, 1864, he was the son 
of the late Charles E. and Olive I. (Drake) 
Needham, who farmed in Sen Joaquin and 
Santa Clara Counties. 

After completing the course In the San 
Jose HJgh School, Judge Needham was grad¬ 
uated from the College of the Pacific In 1886, 
receiving a Ph. B. degree. He was graduated 
from the law department of the University 
of Michigan In 1889 with an LL. B. degree. 

Ho began the practice of law here In the 
fall of 1889. On July 1. 1894. he married 
Miss Dora Deetta Parsons. 

Judge Needham was elected to Congress in 
1899 as Representative from the Sixth Cali¬ 
fornia District. He served until 1913, being 
reelected for seven terms. 

RETURNED HERB IN 1B13 

He practiced law In San Diego from 1913 
to 1916 when he returned to Modesto. In 
December 1918 he was appointed Judge of the 
superior court, taking office January 1, 1919. 
In 1920 he was elected for an unexpired term 
of 2 years, being reelected for full 6-year 
terms In 1922 and 1928. 

Judge Needham was the founder and presi¬ 
dent of the Covered Wagon Babies Club, 
which was composed of more than 100 mem¬ 
bers born In covered wagons while their 
parents were on their way to California prior 
to the building of the transcontinental rail¬ 
road in 1869. 

FUNERAL BEBVXCEB TUESDAY 

The Judge was a member of Phi Kappa Psl, 
an organization at the College of the Pacific, 
and the Masonic bodies. 

Besides his widow. Judge Needham leaves 
two daughters and a son, Mrs. Mildred Tay¬ 
lor, of Modesto; Mrs. Natalie Garrison, of 
Los Angeles; and Chaunoey Needham, of Palo 
Alto, and a sister, Mrs. Gertrude Hollmnn, 
of Honolulu. 

Funeral services will be held In the Shan¬ 
non Chapel Tuesday afternoon at 1:30 o'clock. 
Rev. T. Rosa Paden, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, will officiate. Interment 
will be in the Masonic Cemetery. 


Exceipts From Addresiet by tho 
President 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. scon W. LUCAS 

OF XLLtNOXE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August €, 1942 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen¬ 
ate has recently published at the request 
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of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ovsr- 
ton] a compact 150-page pamphlet, Sen¬ 
ate Document 188, entitled. “The De¬ 
velopment of United States Foreign Poli¬ 
cy.** containing the principal addresses 
and messages of the President during the 
last 9 years. Recently the Democratic 
Digest, published by the women’s divi¬ 
sion of the Democratic National Commit¬ 
tee. printed excerpts from the President’s 
addresses, starting in 1933 and continu¬ 
ing down to December 9. 1941, following 
the declaration of war with Japan. In 
these excerpts we hear the voice of the 
leader of the American people. Only 
those with eyes that could not see and 
ears that could not hear could fail to 
heed the timely warnings of this great 
American. The President in giving to the 
American people this striking information 
as to the totalitarian danger was merely 
following the old Biblical expression found 
in the Old Testament, Habakkuk, “Write 
the vision, and make it plain, upon tables, 
that he may run that readeth it.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Record the article from the 
Digest containing the excerpts from the 
President’s speeches. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

*1 Havi at All Times Kept the Congress and 
THE American People Inpormed or Events 
AND T^ucnds in Foreion Ajtairs''—^Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. September 21, 1939 
That the ambitions of the Axis war lords 
are world-wide in scope; that this is a global 
war against international lawlessness, is now 
clear to most Americans of sound Judgment. 
President Roosevelt has long understood the 
implications to America In the rising tide of 
aggression in Europe and Asia, and has so 
advised the people and the Congress. Listen 
to his prophetic words down through the 
years: 

1033 

*T believe that the overwhelming majority 
of peoples feel obliged to retain excessive ar¬ 
maments, because they fear some act of 
aggression against them. • « • 

**There is justification for this fear. Mod¬ 
ern weapons of offense are vastly stronger 
than modem weapons of defense. Frontier 
forts, trenches, wire entanglements, coast de- 
fenses«-in a word, fixed fortifications—are no 
longer impregnable to the attack of war 
planes, heavy mobile artillery, land battle¬ 
ships called tanks, and poison gas.” (Message 
cabled to nations of the world.) 

1034 

*The peoples of many countries are being 
taxed to the point of poverty and starvation 
in order to enable governments to engage in 
a mad race in armament which, if permitted 
to continue, may well result in war.” (Mes¬ 
sage to the Senate.) 

1035 

*T would not be frank with you if I did not 
tell you that the dangers that confront the 
future of mankind as a whole are greater to 
the world and, therefore, to us than the dan¬ 
gers which confront the people of the United 
States by and in themselves alone.” (Armis¬ 
tice Day address.) 

103S 

**Were X today to deliver an inaugural ad¬ 
dress to the people of the United States, 1 
could not limit my comments on world affairs 
to one paragraph. With much regret X Should 
be compelled to devote the greater part to 


world affairs. Since the summer of that same 
year of 1933, the temper and the purposes of 
the rxUers of many of the great populations 
in Europe and in Asia have not pointed the 
way either to peace or to good wiU among 
men. Not only have peace and good will 
among men grown more remote in those areas 
of the earth during this period, but a point 
has been reached where the people of the 
Americas must take cognizance of growing 111- 
wUl, of marked trends toward aggression, of 
increasing armaments, of shortening tem¬ 
pers—a situation which has In it many of the 
elements that lead to the tragedy of general 
war.” (Annual message to Congress.) 

”Yet we must remember that so long as war 
exists on earth there wlU be some danger that 
even the nation which most ardently desires 
peace may be drawn into war. * • • i 

hate war. • ♦ ♦ 

have passed unnumbered hours, X shaU 
pass unnumbered hours, thinking and plan¬ 
ning how war may be kept from this Na¬ 
tion. • • • 

”A dark modern world faces wars between 
conflicting economic and political fanaticisms 
in which are intertwined race hatreds.” 
(Campaign address, Chautauqua, N. Y.) 

1937 

^Innocent peoples, Innocent nations, are 
being cruelly sacrificed to a greed for power 
and supremacy which Is devoid of all sense 
of justice and humane considerations * * * 

”lf those things come to pass in other parts 
of the world let no one imagine that America 
wUl escape, that America may expect mercy, 
that this Western Hemisphere wiU not be 
attacked and that it will continue tranquilly 
and peacefully to carry on the ethics and the 
arts of civilization. • • • 

*Tt seems to be unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 

”When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves 
and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease. * * * 

**War is a contagion, whether it be declared 
or imdeclared. It can engulf states and 
peoples remote from the original scene of 
hostilities. We are determined to keep out 
of war yet we cannot insure ourselves against 
the disastrous effects of war and the dangers 
of involvement. We are adopting such meas¬ 
ures as will minimize our risk of involve¬ 
ment. but we cannot have complete protec¬ 
tion in a world of disorder in which confidence 
and security have broken down.” (Address 
in Chicago, known as the Quarantine Speech.) 

1038 

*'We in the Americas are no longer a far 
away continent to which the eddies of con¬ 
troversies beyond the seas could bring no 
interest or no harm. Instead, we in the 
Americas have become a consideration to 
every propaganda offlee and to every general 
staff beyond the seas.” (Address at Kings¬ 
ton, Ontario.) 

”The fabric of peace on the continent of 
Europe, if not throughout the rest of the 
world, is in immediate danger. • • * 

”The supreme desire of the American people 
is to live in peace. But in the event of a 
general war they face the fact that no nation 
can escape some measure of the consequences 
of such a world catastrophe.” (Message sent 
to XTesldent of Czechoslovakia and Chancellor 
of Germany after Czechoslovakia had rejected 
Germany's terms for surrender of the Sudeten 
area.) 

THREE TEARS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

"All about US rage undeclared wars—mili¬ 
tary and economic. All about us grow more 
deadly armaments—military and economic. 
All about us are threats of new aggression- 
military and economic. « ^ • 


"But the world has grown so small and 
weapons of attack so swift that no nation can 
be safe In its will to peace so long as any other 
powerful nation refuses to settle its grievances 
at the council table. • * * 

"We have learned that effective timing of 
defense and the distant points from which 
attacks may be launched are completely dif¬ 
ferent from what they were 20 years ago. 

"We have learned that survival cannot be 
guaranteed by arming after the attack be¬ 
gins—^for there is new range and speed to of¬ 
fense. 

"We have learned that long before any overt 
military act, aggression begins with prelimi¬ 
naries of propaganda, subsidized penetration, 
the loosening of ties of good will, the stir¬ 
ring of prejudice and the Incitement to dis¬ 
union.” (Annual message to Congress.) 

MORE THAN 2 TEARS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

"X should like to be able to offer the hope 
that the shadow over the world might swiftly 
pass. I cannot. The facts compel my stat¬ 
ing with candor that darker periods may lie 
ahead.' (Address before Senate and House 
recommending revision of neutrality law.) 

1040—^A TEAR AND A HALF BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

"New powers of destruction, incredibly 
swift and deadly, have been developed; and 
those who wield them are ruthless and dar¬ 
ing. No old defense is so strong that it re¬ 
quires no further strengthening and no at¬ 
tack is so unlikely or impossible that it may 
be ignored. • ♦ • 

"The element of surprise which has ever 
been an Important tactic in warfare has be¬ 
come the more dangerous because of the 
amazing speed with which modern equipment 
can reach and attack the enemy's coun¬ 
try. ♦ • • 

"Surely the developments of the past few 
weeks have made it clear to all of our citizens 
that the possibility of attack on vital Amer¬ 
ican zones ought to make it essential that we 
have the physical, the ready ability to meet 
those attacks and to prevent them from 
reaching their objectives.” (Address before a 
joint session of the Senate and the House ask¬ 
ing for additional appropriations for national 
defense.) 

ONE TEAR BEfORE PEARL HARBOR 

"Never before since Jamestown and Plym¬ 
outh Rock has our American civilization been 
in such danger as now. • * • 

"Frankly and definitely there is danger 
ahead—danger against which we must pre¬ 
pare. But we well know that we cannot 
escape danger, or the fear of danger, by 
crawling into bed and pulling the covers over 
our heads. • • • 

"There are those who say that the Axis 
Powers would never have any desire to attack 
the Western Hemisphere. That is the same 
dangerous form of wishful thinking which 
has destroyed the powers of resistance of so 
many conquered x>eopleB.” (Fireside chat.) 

1941—11 MONTHS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

”1 find it, unhappily, necessary to report 
that the future and the safety of our country 
and of our democracy are overwhelmingly in¬ 
volved in events far beyond our borders. * ^ * 

"As long as the aggressor nations maintain 
the offensive, they—not we—will choose the 
time and the xilace^and the method of their 
attack. ♦ * • 

"When the dictators, if the dictators, are 
ready to make war upon us they will not wait 
for an act of war on our part. • • ♦ 

"No one can tell the exact character of the 
emergency situations that we may be called 
upon to meet. The Nation's hands must not 
be tied when the Nation's life is in danger.” 
(Annual message to Congress.) 
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nORT MONTHS BSIOtl mm RAIBOS 

•In our own day tne threat to our Union 
and to our democracy la not a sectional one. 
It comes from a great part of the world which 
surrounds us, and which draws more tightly 
around us. day by day.** (Jackson Day ad¬ 
dress.) 

BIX MONTHS BXFOBX nCAEL HABBOE 

•*Tbe war la approaching the brink of the 
Western Hemisphere itself. It is coming very 
close to home.** (Pan American address.) 

TKRXB MONTHS BXFOBX PEABL BARSOB 

••The Nar' danger to our western world has 
long ceased to be a mere possibility. The 
danger is here now.** (Radio address.) 

nxcxMBXB a. following oxclabation of wab on 

JAPAN 

••There is no such thing as security for any 
nation—or any Individual—in a world ruled 
by the principles of gangsterism. • • • 

•'We are now in this war. We are all in 
it—all the way. Every single man, woman, 
and child is a partner in the most tremen¬ 
dous undertaking of our American history 
We must share together the bad news and 
the good news, the defeats and the victories— 
the changing fortunes of war. • • • 

“The United States can accept no result 
save victory, final and complete.’* (Radio 
address.) 


More Aleutian Fog 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Au¬ 
gust 3 Issue of tne New York Times con¬ 
tained a notable editorial entitled “More 
Aleutian Fog.” I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the 
Ricoro. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be piinted in the Record, 
as follows: 

MORE ALEUTIAN FOG 

The fog which shrouds the Aleutians has 
not been dispelled by the statement of a 
Navy spokesman that the Japanese Invaders 
Of the western islands may number 10,000. 
If the occupation force is indeed so small, the 
mystery of why it has been allowed to re¬ 
main for 2 months is only deepened. 

The spokesman does not seem too sure of 
his facts. He reveals that naval planes fly¬ 
ing over the Prlbllofs have faUed to find 
any evidence of Japanese occupation, but ad¬ 
mits by implication that we have no patrols 
there, while the enemy may have. The Jap¬ 
anese know this group of islands well, having 
poached from our herd of fur seals there 
for years. The Prlbllofs flank Dutch Harbor 
from the north, but fortunately offer little 
shelter to an invading fleet. As to Attu, 
Agattu, and Klaka our spokesman is more 
definite. The Japanese hold all three, with 
5,000 men ashore and the remainder sta¬ 
tioned on ships In Kiska’s capacious harbor. 
Apparently the enemy does not greatly fear 
American bombing raids, or his troops would 
not still be quartered on their transports. 

Meanwhile the aimless debate as to 
whether the purpose of this invasion Is de¬ 
fensive or offensive continues. What dif¬ 


ference does it make? What difference did 
it make whether the enemy meant to use 
Midway as an offensive or defensive base? 
Its conquest would have given him his choice 
and left him to exploit the Initiative as he 
pleased. When he attacked we repelled him 
with all our forces. The Aleutians did not 
somehow lose their strategic value, either for 
us or for the enemy, because we failed to de¬ 
fend them. The Japanese are now firmly en¬ 
trenched there and constantly grow stronger 
as convoys from Japan arrive. Whatever 
their purpose may be, they intend to harm 
us. They should be expelled. It is difficult 
to see how our global strategy, as one Sen¬ 
ator suggests, can paralyze urgent action at 
our own back door If there are only 10.000 
enemy troops In the Aleutians, it is certainly 
within our present resources to drive them 
into the Bcu 


How To G*eate a National Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. August 6,1942 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from Pic, written by Raymond Loner- 
gan, and entitled ‘*How To Create a Na¬ 
tional Scandal—How the Press Lied 
About the Pension Bill.’* 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

HOW TO CREATE A NATIONAL SCANDAL—HOW 
THE PRESS LIED ABOUT THE PENSION BILL 

(By Raymond Lonergan) 

(A critical attitude towaid Congress is the 
duty of every citizen in a democracy. But 
nothing la more dangerous than letting this 
attitude degsnerate Into mere cynicism. To 
get into tho habit of dismissing Congress as 
a collection of clowns and grafters Is to play 
into the hands of those who are waiting to 
kick democracy into the ashcan. They want 
citizens to lose faith in their elected repre¬ 
sentatives. In wartime, the kind of ae- 
featlsm spread by calculated attacks on the 
honesty and good wlU of Congressmen Is 
enemy ectlon of the most effective type. The 
county has Just passed through a typical 
Instance in the hullabaloo over the so-called 
congressional pension bill, which happened 
to catch the public at a time when it was 
feeling the effects of war legislation and 
looking for a scapegoat. The true story of 
that mucb-Hiscussed bill, printed here, 
should act as a warning to every citii^n not 
to Jump to conclusions about anything be¬ 
fore he has carefuUy examined the facts. 
The following article gives the facts.) 

The battle is over. A worthy reform has 
been killed. Nevertheless, I believe it is 
worth whUe to relate the plain truth about 
pensions for Members of Congress. 

The story wiU not reflect credit on a large 
portion of the daily press, but such portion 
of the press is not entitled to any credit for 
the way it has been performing during this 
war emergency. 

It has Ued about labor; it has lied about 
the President and his associates, and it lied 
about pensions for Members of Congress. 
The latter was the world’s worst reported 


story, as far as the daily press was concerned. 
Apparently these publishers of dally news¬ 
papers are more Interested in mudd^^ng the 
waters so as to discredit the individuals and 
the movements they hate, or fear, than they 
are in overthrowing Hitler. 

At one of his conferences. President Roose¬ 
velt, with characteristic bluntness, said 
something like that. He called these pur¬ 
veyors of falsehoods sixth columnists, and 
said they were doing what they could to 
advance the evil work of the fifth colum¬ 
nists, and, of course, fifth columnists in this 
country and throughout the world are labor¬ 
ing to destroy democracy and assure the vic¬ 
tory of the totalitarian dictators. 

In the matter of pensions for Members 
of Congress, some newspapers sought to con¬ 
vey the Impression that the proposal was 
a steal, a raid on the Treasury, sneaked 
through when the people weren’t looking. 

Men like Senator Harry F. Bybd, of Vir¬ 
ginia, hurried to the support of the news¬ 
papers, and gladly vilified their colleagues 
in House and Senate in order that they 
might win the plaudits of the reactionary 
press. 

Let’s make a brief survey of the record and 
consider the imdUputed facts. 

The legislation was not sneaked through 
Congress. It was not a steal. Congressmen 
did not attempt to give themselves pensions. 

At the Instance of President Roosevelt, 
the legislation. which favorably affected an 
army of Government employees, in addition 
to Members of Congress, was developed late 
In 1940 by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

It was Introduced in the House In Feb¬ 
ruary 1941 by Congressman Bob Ramspeck, 
of Georgia, chairman of the House Com¬ 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

And who do you think Introduced it in the 
Senate? This will surprise you. It was pre¬ 
sented to the Senate In June 1941 by Senator 
Harry P. Byrd, of Virginia, acting for Senator 
Bulow. of South Dakota, chairman of the 
Senate Civil Service Committee. 

Elaborate hearings were held in the Hou&e 
through June and October of 1941. It was 
favorably reported by the Ramspeck commit¬ 
tee and was on the House calendar from 
October until December 1941. 

After it passed the House without opposi¬ 
tion It was brought before the Senate. There 
it was handled, at the insistent request of 
Chairman Senator Bulow, by Senator James 
M. Mead, of New York. For an entire day the 
provision for annuities for Members of Con¬ 
gress was debated. 

Senator Mead pointed out that he had no 
personal interest in the matter, because he 
and his colleague, Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
are members of a much more generous pen¬ 
sion system established by the State of Now 
York. 

Senator Mead and others explained that 
Congress, more than 20 years ago. had set up 
a civil-service retirement system for Uncle 
Sam’s employees and bad broadened and 
strengthened it repeatedly during the inter¬ 
vening years. 

Congress had decreed that judges should be 
permitted to retire on full pay; that Army 
and Navy, Coast Guard. Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health officers should be permitted to 
retire on three-fourths pay; that all the 
members of the Diplomatic Service were simi¬ 
larly favored, except that the diplomats had 
to make a contribution, while the judges and 
the Army and Navy officials didn’t contribute 
a cent. 

Furthermore. Congress had passed a retire¬ 
ment bill for railroad*workers, with the cost 
divided, fifty-fifty, between the railroads and 
their employees; the social-security bill, 
which provided pensions for millions of Amer¬ 
icans, and the old-age assistance measures 
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which enabled the States to pay old-age pen- 
Blons to those not covered by the social- 
security program. 

Now it was proposed to extend Uncle Sam’s 
annuity system to Members of Congress and 
to officials of the executive department, in¬ 
cluding the President himself. 

Various amendments were offered, but it 
should be noted that at no time during the 
debate dld^ny Member of the Senate, not 
even Senator Byrd, of Virginia, move to strike 
out pensions for Members of Congress. 

Byrd sought to change the provisions, but 
Insisted he was for it “in principle.” 

The Senate finally passed the bill, and it 
was taken to the White House. There it was 
signed by President Roosevelt. 

Before taking that action, the President 
had the measure referred to various depart¬ 
ments of Oovernment. such as the Bureau of 
the Budget and the United States Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission, for the advide of those who 
are supposed to be experts. 

Therefore, President Roosevelt knew every¬ 
thing about the measure when he attached 
his signature to it. Furthermore, he un¬ 
doubtedly recalled that his own State of New 
York had a similar system and that he had 
contributed to it while he was Governor of 
the Empire State. 

It was after the President had signed the 
bill that the storm broke. Out in Washing¬ 
ton a group from the chamber of commerce 
started a “bundles for Congress” movement, 
and many newspapers all over the country 
broke out in a campaign of ridicule and mis¬ 
representation. 

It was discovered that at least two leaders 
of the “bundles for Congress” movement were 
Nazi agents, but that didn’t slow up certain 
newspapers, and soon Congress was deluged 
with demands that the law be repealed. And 
it was repealed because Members of Congress 
realized there wasn’t “a Chinaman’s chance” 
to get the truth to the public. 

Now. what benefits Uid the bill really confer 
on Members of Congress? 

A Member could enter the system or refuse 
to enter it as he saw fit. If he entered, he 
had to serve 6 years before he could get any 
annuity, and the official records show that 
since the foundation of the Goveriunent 66 
percent of the Members of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives have served less than 6 years. 
That means the overwhelming majority of the 
Members of Congress would never have been 
eligible for a pension. 

Those who were eligible, and who agreed to 
enter the system, might receive one-seventi¬ 
eth of their annual salary for every year they 
served, provided they “paid their dues ” And 
those dues were pretty steep. They amounted 
to $500 a year. 

Let’s take a case which would be most 
favorable to a lawmaker. Let’s suppose he 
was born in 1860, entered Congress in 1911, 
served 35 years and completed service on De¬ 
cember 31, 1046, 

Since the beginning of our Government, not 
more than a score ul Members have been able 
to establish that kind of a record. Surely if 
anyone should be entitled to a pension, it is 
a veteran legislator. 

But here is what nr would have to do be¬ 
fore he could draw this maximum pension. 
He would have to pay back dues to December 
31,1941, amounting to $9,018.08. Then, from 
January 1, 1942, to the date of his retirement 
on December 31. 1946. he would have to con¬ 
tribute $2,60636. 

For that he would get half his salary, $5,000 
a year, until he died; but as he would be 78 
years old when be began drawing his an¬ 
nuity, in all probat^llity he would not long 
enjoy It. 

That’s the best a Member of Congress could 
ever do. No one could get more than $5,000; 
only a very, very few could draw that sum, 
and no one could get a penny unlese he paid 
his duesi The total cost would be less .tnan 
$80,000 a jrear, and Cengressmen would pay 
half of that. 


Members of Congress get $10,000 a year. 
That looks mighty good to most of us. but no 
honest man ever made ansrthlng by serving 
in Congress. He has to pay his campaign ex¬ 
penses and maintain two homes—one in his 
district and one In Washington; he has to 
live according to certain standards and do a 
certain amount of entertaining. 

Rich Members of Congress, dishonest Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, don’t need to have pensions, 
but the honest Member without means does 
need it. It gives him a sense of security and 
is calculated to strengthen him in his re¬ 
solve to serve the people, and not the preda¬ 
tory interests. 

Pensions for Members of Congress is a good 
thing. It should be reta’ned on the books. 


Arming the Jews of Palestine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

or COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 6, 1942 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix o> the Record 
an address delivered by me in Chicago, 
for recording, under the auspices of the 
Committee for a Jewish Army of State¬ 
less and Palestinian Jews, on the subject 
of arming the Jews of Palestine. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen of Chicago, it is my 
privilege tonight to make you a report on 
the goals of the Committee for a Jewish Army 
of Stateless and Palestinian Jews. 1 am a 
member of this committee and am enthusi¬ 
astic over the plan to organize an army com¬ 
posed of stateless and Palestinian Jews. Hitler 
employs every means at his disposal to lur- 
ther bis evil purposes. Can the United Statea 
do less and defeat him? The situation in 
the Middle East is critical. At this moment 
Rommel appears to enjoy a number of im¬ 
portant advantages in addition to the 
heightened morale which success produces. 
Ho seems to be relatively strong in materiel 
and supplies; he has the use of ports; and, 
what is not always appreciated, he has in 
his rear a native Arab population which, if 
not numerous, is of proved loyally to the Axis. 
His flanks ere reasonably safe. 

Where, then, is Rommel’s Achilles heel, that 
weak spot in the enemy’s position or condi¬ 
tion which Is the primary task of generalship 
to discover and exploit? To find this, one 
must look acrosr a wider horizon than the 
immediate area t)f the campaign and to sur¬ 
vey the problems of Axis strategy in general. 
Then the tender spot in Italo-Qerman set-up 
very clearly appears—manpower. The war in 
Russia, the occupation of the conquered 
lands, the threat from the west, from Narvik 
to the Pyrenees, and the great pincer move¬ 
ment with one jaw closing on Suez and the 
other on the Caucasus requires enormous 
manpower, which Hitler is beside himself to 
provide. 

These far-flung battle fronts are making 
colossal demands on Axis manpower already 
strained to the utmost. No one is better 
aware of this than the German high com¬ 
mand. What then is the enemies’ easiest 
and moat obvious strategy of offsetting this 
unavoidable idiortagt of manpowerr 

Clearly," by extending UiAlliieS'Of’'tlis*AlUss 
without extending, themselves and .without 
Involving the use of Axis personnel. Again 


the ea$lest. and. most obvloju .way of doing 
this is by stirring up pro-Axis elements 
among the native population behind the 
IQgyptlan Allied front, in Palestine, Syria, 
Iraq, and the other Arab lands. Throughout 
this area the great majority of the population 
is hostile to the Allies. Britain has commit¬ 
ted the one sin unforgivable in Arab eyes— 
she has appeared weak. 

Today throughout this area excellently 
trained and well-armed Arab guerrillas, with 
a big reserve of less well-trained supporters 
among the general population, are ready to 
collaborate with the Axis when the word Is 
given them. Their leader, the ex-Mufti, 
keeps them In good heart by wireleas and 
other messtlges ‘ from his * Berlin quarters. 
When the Axis is ready these Arab guer¬ 
rillas will rise and stab the British forces in 
the back. The situation wilt be similar to 
that which developed in Malay and Burma 
where the Japanese success was assured by 
the fifth-column activities of a large and 
hitherto unsuspected portion of the native 
population, while the loyal sections were un¬ 
organized, unequipped, and disregarded till 
too late oy the British, whom they were 
anxious to help. 

The only way to Improve the situation now 
is to take steps to ruin- that synchronized 
Arab-Axis action which Is obviously planned. 
The leaders of the hostile elements in the 
Middle E?a8t who are pretty well known to 
the British intelligence service should be re¬ 
moved at once. What is even more impor¬ 
tant, the reliable and friendly elements 
should be given thorough military organiza¬ 
tion, equipment, and the fullest encourage¬ 
ment. Thus the carefully planned Axis strat¬ 
egy bomb will either explode ahead of time 
or prove a complete dud. 

Thr main Allied aim Indicated is. as I 
have already suggested, the utmost exhaus¬ 
tion of Rommel’s manpower. Having 
scotched his plans for equalizing, if nut 
solving, this problem. It will be the Allied 
task to aggravate still further his difficulties 
in this respect. A great number of com¬ 
mando troops of the utmost zeal and physi¬ 
cal fitness, tough, and acclimatized, could 
be quickly organized if a Jewish army were 
formed in the Middle East.' Fighting as mem¬ 
bers of a Je^eh army, Jews from Falestlne 
and rhb Middle' East could provide all the 
necessary basic eq^ul^ment, the spirit, the 
quickness of wit, the desperation of men 
fighting to save their hotxies from a bestial 
enemy, and in many cases the actual guer¬ 
rilla experience in, the Arab rebellion im¬ 
mediately before the war. These commandos 
would prey upon Axis lines of communica¬ 
tions, rear, bases, and supply depots, inflict¬ 
ing a serious drain on Axis manpower. Just 
as the partisans have done in Russia. 

Besides these Jewish commando forces 
there would be a great reserve of Jewish 
fighters Tor other military assignments. The 
Committee for a Jewish Army has presented 
figures and arguments which seem to give 
reasonable and sober grounds for believing 
that if properly organized, the recruiting 
power of a Jewish army would enlist im¬ 
mediately 100.000 armed soldiers in the Mid¬ 
dle Bast. With 30,000 men—little more than 
have been captured in Tobruk and Libya— 
General Wavell defeated the whole of the 
Italian Libyan Army. 

Manpower, manpower, manpower—fanati¬ 
cally determined fighting manpower is the 
crucial problem in the battle for the Near 
Bast. For too long have the Allies neglected 
the opportunities offered by the Jewish army 
proposal. There is no time to lose. Time is 
the essence of military success in the. Near 
East The broad lines of this project have 
been worked out and simply stated by the 
committee. Allied strategy must contemplate 
a. Jewlsja Army; JXo JMgieot ..U would :be, 
invite a repetition of what ha|)i>eii8d i& 
Malaya, Sin^pore. and Burma. 
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What a blow It would be to Allied morale If 
the Middle Seat should fall. What a dlsas- 
troua blow this would be. It is ao vital that 
no chances dare be taken. The hopes of the 
guerrUlas so valiantly flchting in the Balkans 
would then be extinguished. From where 
would their deliverance come? And if the 
dOOiOOO Jews of Palestine are delivered un¬ 
armed into the hands of Hitler and his Arab 
cohorts, their blooa will stigmatize forever 
the claims of the Allies that they are fighting 
for the four freedoms. It is our responsi¬ 
bility to see that every enemy of Hitler is 
armed and given the opportunity to Join the 
forces of democracy. General Rommel must 
reflect with a sardonic smile, that his way 
is made so much easier by the failure to arm 
the Jews of the Middle East. Let us wipe 
that smile from his lips. A Jewish army may 
well turn the tide in the battle for Egypt and 
save the vital oil supplies of the Middle East 
for the United Nations. 

I plead with the supreme command of the 
United Nations to authorize and arm a Jew¬ 
ish army in the Near Bast without further 
delay, for the Suez miist not become another 
Singapore, and the Holy City of Jerusalem 
must not become another Lidice. 


Summariet of Appropriations and Budget 
Estimates, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
Second Session 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^ August 6,1942 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to authority given to 
me by the House, I present herewith four 
tables relating to the Budget estimates 
or appropriations considered by Congress 
during the second session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, being for the period 
commencing January 5,1942, and ending 
on August 4, 1942, and a table relating 
to all appropriations and contract au¬ 
thorizations for war purposes, being for 
the period commencing in June 1940 and 
continuing to date. 

The tables appended are as follows: 

Table A—Recapitulation of Budget es¬ 
timates and appropriations for the pres¬ 
ent session arranged by appropriation 
acts. 

Table B—^Recapitulation of appropria¬ 
tions made during the present session 
arranged by departments and agencies 
and by fiscal years irrespective of the acts 
in which the appropriations were made. 

Table C—Comparative statement of 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1942 
and 1943, divided as to war and other 
activities. 

Table D—Comparative statement of 
appropriations for war activities for the 
fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 

Table E^Appropriationfi and contract 
authorizations for war actlvitiee, fiscal 
years 1941, 1942, and 1948--period from 
June 1940 to date, 

APFlOPRZATtONS, SZVZNTT-ZXVSNTB CONCttXSS, 
BBOOMD 8B8810N~-9ABU8 A AND B 

The total of appropriations made dur¬ 
ing the second session of the Seventy- 


seventh Congress, commencing on Jan¬ 
uary 5, 1942, and continuing to date, 
including the permanent annual appro¬ 
priations under general and special ac¬ 
counts but excluding amounts payable 
from the postal revenues, the District 
of Columbia revenues, and other trust 
funds, amounts to $139,770,114,641.05. 

The session which assembled in Janu¬ 
ary last was confronted with the task of 
providing necessary funds from time to 
time as programs were planned to place 
the Nation on a full war basis following 
the declarations of war on the 8th and 
11th of the preceding December. The 
President's program of production of 
185,000 airplanes, 120,000 tanks, 55,000 
antiaircraft guns, and 18,000.000 tons of 
merchant shipping for the 2 calendar 
years—1942 and 1943—had to be imple¬ 
mented with funds: lend-lease require¬ 
ments for assistance to the United Na¬ 
tions needed further financing; the expe¬ 
dition of the two-ocean and other naval 
expansion programs required larger out¬ 
lays; operation by the Government of 
practically the entire American mer¬ 
chant marine was necessitated: rapid 
expansion of the commissioned and en¬ 
listed forces of the Army and Navy, with 
all the attendant expense of pay, hous¬ 
ing, subsisting, clothing, training, trans¬ 
porting, and equipping, has followed; and 
funds have been provided for the essen¬ 
tial activities of other war agencies, as 
well as emergency functions of regular 
agencies furnishing supplemental assist¬ 
ance to the war effort. 

The outlay therefore for war purposes 
during the past session, covering the last 
half of the fiscal year 1942 and all of the 
fiscal year 1943, has been vast to Initiate 
the victory program. These funds cover 
tlie war programs as they have been fore¬ 
seen from time to time during the ses¬ 
sion. Every dollar which the executive 
branch has requested as necessary for the 
prosecution of the war has been granted 
promptly by Congress. 

Of the total appropriated during the 
session — $139,770,114,641.05 — approxi¬ 
mately $6,400,000,000 is for other than 
war activities, and the remainder, ap¬ 
proximately $133,370,000,000 Is on ac¬ 
count of war activities. The principal 
amounts entering into this latter figure 
are as follows: 

Military activities. War 

Department_$96,226,300,038.18 

Navy Department and 
Naval Establishment.. 25,908,340.210.95 
Lend-lease—direct appro¬ 
priation _ 6,425,000,000.00 


Maritime Commission 
(cargo-ship construc¬ 
tion). 

War Shipping Adminis¬ 
tration (cargo-ship op¬ 
eration)_ 

Loan to China__ 

Small War Plants Corpo¬ 
ration-capital stock.. 
Emergency fund lor the 

President_ 

National war agencies, 
including Price Control 

Administration__ 

Civilian pilot training... 
Development of air fields 
and other airplane¬ 
landing areas_ 

Training, education, and 
placement of workers 
for defense Industry.. 
Panama Canal, special 

protection__ 

Selective Service System. 
Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation (special emer¬ 
gency activities)__ 

War housing and war 
public works, metro¬ 
politan area, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C__ 


$2,482,440,416. 66 


1,310,000,000.00 
500. 000,000. 00 


150,000,000.00 


125,000.000.00 


530,982.295. 70 
72,677, 450. 00 


199, 740,000.00 


229,696,670.00 

56. 826,800.00 
38, 515.000.00 


34.098,000.00 


32.500.000.00 


The total appropriated during the ses¬ 
sion—$139,770,114,641.05—Is also divided 
by fiscal years, as follows: 

Fiscal year 1943 (July 1, 

1942, to June 30,1943). $66. 748,728, 872. 47 
Fiscal year 1942 (July 1, 

1041, to June 30.1942). 73. 015,648.788.14 
Fiscal year 1941 (July 1, 

1940, to June 30, 1941). 689,505.27 

Judgments and audited 
claims (prior years)... 5,047,476.17 

APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL TEAR 1943—TABLES 
B, C, AND O 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 
1943, including the permanent appro¬ 
priations but exclusive of amounts pay¬ 
able from the postal revenues and from 
the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and from other trust funds, aggregate 
$66,748,728,872.47, divided as follows: 

War activities...__ " $60, 654,927,303.13 

Other activities_ 6.193, 801, 569.34 

"This amount is $32,600,000 larger than 
the sum stated in tabic C due to the classi¬ 
fication of the amount for war housing and 
war public works in the metropolitan area of 
the District of Columbia In 1943 instead of 
in 1942 as included in table C. 


The appropriations for the fiscal years 
1942 and 1943, for other than war activi¬ 
ties, after deducting amounts payable 
from the postal revenues and the rev¬ 
enues of the District of Columbia, are as 
follows: 



Fiscal year 1C42 

Fiscal year 1943 

IncrcHsc (+) or do- 
(Tcasc (-), lu-lit 
(wmiiariKl with 1942 

Total, other than war activitie.s (par table C)... 

Less: 

Amounts payable from postal revemiea (taWe C).. 
Amount ^yable from DUitriot of Columbia rev¬ 
enues (table C)..... 

Net gmnd total, for other than war activities. 

18.190,780.909.41 

$7,161,107,000.34 

-$1,039,073,309.07 

868,0(H),00(».0() 

f)1,840,403.30 

907,000,000.00 

60,306,031.00 

-H9,ooo,ooaoo 

-1. 640,372. 30 

7,280,934,600.05 

0,193,801,609L Ai 

-1,087,132, WM.. 71 


A comparison of these nonwar appro¬ 
priations shows a commendable reduc¬ 
tion. The net decrease for 1943 under 
1942 as shown in the preceding table is 
$1,087,132,996.71* Included in the 1943 


appropriations, however, are three au¬ 
tomatic increases over 1942 which are 
unavoidable under the law: $425,000,000 
Increase for the payment of interest on 
the public debt, $2,000,000 in the sinking 
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fund, and $73,951,000 in the railroad em¬ 
ployees* retirement fund—financed by 
taxes on employees and carriers—a total 
of $500,951,000. Eliminating this total 
from consideration there is a net reduc¬ 
tion in all other items in 1943 under 1942 
of $1,503,083,990.71. In addition Con¬ 
gress has directed savings to be effected 
in amounts for traveling expenses for 
certain agencies out of the appropria¬ 
tions made which will serve further to 
increase this figure by several million 
dollars. This net decrease is brought 
about principally in several large items, 
although other reductions have been 
made in many appropriation accounts. 
The chief reductions under 1942 have 
been effected as follows: 

Work Projects Administra¬ 
tion--- 

Civilian Conservation Corps 

(eliminated)- 

National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration (other than war- 

training activities)- 

Department of Agriculture 

programs- 

Major public works de¬ 
creases _ 

All other reductions, in¬ 
cluding minor public 
works decreases and 
other Items-—.. 


$595,000,000.00 
246,960,000 00 

83, 767. 000.00 
402, 656, 621.10 
199,930,076.00 

69. 770, 399 61 


Total.1,568.083.996.71 

In addition to this amount reductions 
have been made in corporate funds of 
Government agencies either for use as 
loans or for administrative purposes to¬ 
talling in the net, $137,679,586. These 
two sums bring the total decrease under 
1942 for both direct appropriation and 
Government corporation funds to $^ ,725,- 
763,582.71. 

The Congress and the President have 
cooperated in bringing about this de¬ 
crease. Practically every Budget reduc¬ 
tion recommended by the Executive has 
been adopted by Congress, and in many 
others, and particularly two notable in¬ 
stances, the Congress has exceeded the 
administration’s recommendation, in the 
complete elimination of $80,818,000 rec¬ 
ommended for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps—except for liquidation purposes— 
and by making greater reductions by 
$27,711,483 in the amounts recommended 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

The nonwar activities for the fiscal 
year 1943 divided according to major ap¬ 
propriation purposes are as follows: 


Social Security Board__ $622,001, 6u0.00 

Work Projects Administra¬ 
tion... 280,000,000.00 

Veterans' Administration— €01,196,088.00 
Interest on the public 

debt.—.. 1,676.000.000.00 

Sinking fund for debt re¬ 
tirement_ 690,OCO,000.00 

Aids to agriculture_ 804, 280,273.91 

Retirement funds (Federal 

and railroad employees) _ 321,411.000.00 

Refund of internal revenue 

and customs receipts- 78,000,000.00 

Public works—roads, recla¬ 
mation, rivers and har¬ 
bors. flood control. 

T. V. A., etc.. 647,840,016.00 

All other activities, agen¬ 
cies, and expenses of gov¬ 
ernment—legislative, ex¬ 
ecutive, and Judicial__ 774,073,532.48 

Total_ 6,193,801.669.34 


Many of the appropriations classified 
as nonwar appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1943 have a distinct relationship to 
the war effort or contain augmentations 
caused by the war. The interest on the 
public debt shows an increase of $425,- 
000,000—from $1,250,000,000 for 1942 to 
$1,675,000,000 for 1943—which is due to 
the augmented public debt occasioned by 
the war program. Many public works 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
fiood control, and reclamation projects 
have been provided funds for the de¬ 
velopment of power vitally needed for 
war industry ahead of the time when 
such projects might normally be reached 
either for development of the power or for 
the protection of war plants against 
disruption of operations by floods. Other 
agencies of the Government are per¬ 
forming additional work which is re¬ 
flected in their functions by the opera¬ 
tions of war agencies in some instances 
without additional funds and in some 
with augmented allowances. This Is 
notably true in the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment in connection with expanded work 
due to financial burdens Incident to en¬ 
larged programs lor collection of more 
revenue, handling war loans, and in¬ 
creased duties of disbursement and ac¬ 
counting for all war agencies. If these 
Increases w’ere classified to w'ar ex¬ 
pense, the above figure of $6,193,801,- 
569.34 could properly be reduced to less 
than $5,750,000,000. 

COMPARISON or APPROPRIATIONS AND BUDGET 
ESTIMATES. TAELS A 

The total amount appropriated during 
the session—8139,770.114,641.05—exceeds 
the amount of the Budget estimates con¬ 
sidered by Congress during the session— 
$137.059.776,902.05—by $2,710,337,739. An 
examination of the details of the esti¬ 
mates for each appropriation measure. 


regular and supplementary, in table A 
will disclose that Congress considered 23 
appropriation bills and in the case of 
4 measures the Budget estimate was 
granted: in the instance of 17, reductions 
were made in the Budget estimates; and 
in the case of 2, the Budget recommenda¬ 
tions were exceeded. The 2 measures in 
which increases above the Budget were 
allowed are the Military Appropriation 
Act in the sum of $3,287,694,005 and the 
Department of Commerce Appropriation 
Act in the sum of $16,408,037. In both 
Instances the additional amounts were 
Inserted only after careful inquiry by the 
committees of both Houses that the aug¬ 
mented sums were highly important to 
the prosecution of the war. Eliminating 
from consideration these 2 Increases, 
there remains a net decrease in all other 
appropriation measures below the Budget 
figures of $593,764,303. 

TOTAL WAR APPROPRIATIONS—^FISCAL TSARS 1941, 
1042. AND 1943—TABLE B 

It should be recalled that our national 
defense effort on an enlarged and pro¬ 
grammed scale was inaugurated with 
funds which were appropriated in the 
middle of the calendar year 1940, or the 
commencement of the fiscal year 1941. 
The funds denominated “war activities’* 
include those for the Army, Navy, Mari¬ 
time Commission, Lend-Lease, and for 
other agencies whose activities or the 
portion of whose activities are directly 
caused by the war effort. 

Table E shows all appropriations and 
contract authorizations for war purposes 
which have been enacted up to this time. 
The total amount incorporated in this 
statement is $205,514,657,286. This 
amount covers the period of three fiscal 
years—1941, 1942, and 1943, or from July 
1, 1940, to June 30. 1943, and is exclusive 
of funds loaned by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or its subsidiary 
corporations, and is divided as follows: 



Appropriutlon.s 

Contrai't authori¬ 
zations 

Total 

Armv - .. ^- - - 

!il2fi,r)14.r>35,7(M) 
r4r», hio, nv) 

LH, n:», 840, 7Gf» 


026,614, r:W, 700 
47,002. 444 

30,097,366.142 


hi, 3r»7,34.'i. M9 
2, m, 524, 376 

l-onil-lrjisr, ATHritiiiH* C«nimi.sR!on, rl,r_ ,^ . 

Total __ _ 

m, 273, 787,001 

14,240,870,226 

:^U6,614, (i67.280 



Appropriations and contract authority 
are necessary powers to enable adminis¬ 
trative officers to enter into contracts 
and otherwise to incur obligations on be¬ 
half of the Government binding it to 
make the necessary payments to dis¬ 
charge the obligations. Under the laws 
of the United States no officer of the Gov¬ 
ernment can enter into any commitment 
on behalf of the Government unless he 
has In hand either the amount of money 
fully to pay for such commitment or has 
been specifically authorized by law to 
enter into a binding contract on behalf of 
the Government for the amount of money 
required. It Is necessary, therefore, that 
appropriations or their equivalent—the 
contract authority—be made far In ad¬ 
vance so that construction and manufac¬ 
turing programs may be planned and 
definite orders and commitments made. 
In the construction of war materials such 
as airplanes, tanks, plants, guns, ships, 
and other articles which require a long 


time to manufacture, the articles are de¬ 
livered in many Instances far in advance 
of the withdrawal of the funds from the 
Treasury to make final payment. Ap¬ 
propriations are also made by fiscal years 
and are available to incur obligations 
during the fiscal year for which they are 
titled but remain on the books for 2 suc¬ 
cessive fiscal years following the titled 
fiscal year for the payment of the bills 
incurred in that fiscal year. Thus when 
this sum of $205,000,000,000 is referred to 
as covering 3 fiscal years, or from July 
1, 1940, to June 30, 1943, much of it will 
remain on the books until June 30,1945, 
for the payment of obligations that have 
been entered into prior to July 1, 1943. 

There Is great need for discussing 
these large totals with clarity and pre¬ 
cision as to the facts, to the end that the 
public mind is not confused into believ¬ 
ing that this total of appropriations and 
authorizations represents expenditures. 
Appropriations and authorizations are 
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authority for administrative oflicers to 
commit the Oovemment for certain defi¬ 
nite and specified purposes by fiscal years 
as set out in those appropriations and 
authorizations. Expenditures flow only 
as the result of appropriations and are 
the measure of the actual cash disbursed 
from the Treasury in consequence there¬ 
of. Appropriations and authorizations 
need to be made far in advance in order 
that programs of orders for material, 
weapons, naval vessels, merchant ships, 
and all other war-effort requirements 
may be integrated with the recruitment 
and training of manpower, and the long- 
range planning and conduct of the war 
in the various theaters of action where 
that war may be fought. The weight of 
appropriations upon the public flnance, 
as reflected through the levying of taxes 
and the borrowing of funds through sale 
of bonds and otherwise, will be evidenced 

Tabu a. 


through the Budget requirements from 
year to year based upon the expenditures 
from these and other appropriations as 
each flscal year is met. The expenditure 
burden has been heavy in previous flscal 
years. It will be heavier in this fiscal 
year 1943, and beyond that it will be 
determined by the course of the war. 
As appropriations are necessary far in 
advance to permit of long-range plan¬ 
ning and integration of programs, it is 
apparent that they must continue to be 
made as far ahead as necessary so long 
as the war continues. 

WAa EXPENDITURES AND PUBLIC DEBT 

The amounts of actual expenditures for 
war purposes have rapidly Increased as 
will be shown by the following figures: 


riscal year 1941_ $6,301,000,000 

Fiscal year 1942._ 25.954,000,000 

Fiscal year 1943 (estimated). 67,000,000.000 

Total. 99,256,000,000 
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The growth of these expenditures 
during the past year is Indicated by a 
comparison of the amount paid out in 
the month of July 1941, $939,611,574.08 
with the amount during the month of 
July 1942. $4,494,460,686.68, or a month¬ 
ly increase of approximately 400 per¬ 
cent. 

Disbursements for the flscal year 1943 
for war purposes are estimated to average 
more than $6 000,000.000 per month dur¬ 
ing the year and will rise considerably 
above that figure during the latter 
months of the year as we approach 
the peak of our national productive 
capacity. 

The total gross public debt on June 30, 
1942, was $72,422,000,000. On the basis 
of present estimates of receipts and ex¬ 
penditures for the flscal year 1943, the 
gross public debt is estimated to reach 
$125,443,000,000 by June 30 next. 


•Recapitulation of itemized estimates and appropriations^ second session. Seventy-seventh Congress, arranged by appro¬ 
priation acts 

[CommltteeB on Appropriations] 


Tillfl 


REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS, 1fl43 

ARrlculturc. 

District of ColurnbiH. 

IndciH'ndrnt offices.. 

interior Department.... 

Labor-Federal Poeurity... 

Labor. 

Federal Security. 

Otlicr relat'd anenelea.... 

Legislative esInMishrnerit... 

Navy Department... 

State, Justice, Commerce, and Judleiary. 


Stale.. 

Justice.-.- 

Comniorce. 

Judiciary. 

Treasury’ and Tost Office 

Treasury.. 

Post Office.— 


War Department: 

Military.. 

Civil Functions.. 


Total, ref^ular annual acts. 


DKFinENCY AND SUm.EMEKTAL ACTS 


Fourth Supplomonlal National Defense, 1942. 

First Defleioncy, 1042. 

China Relief, 1942 .. 

Fifth Suppleniental National Defense, 1942..... 

War Housing, District of Columbia, 1942__ 

Sixth Supplemental National Defense, 1942... 

Marine war Risk Insurance, 1042.. 

Office of Education, Federal Security Airenny, 1042. 

Seveuth Bupplemontal National Defense, 1942. 

EraerRency Relief, 1943 ... 

Second Deficiency, 1942 . 

First Supplemental National Defense, 1943.... 

Emergency Relief, 1942 (H. Doc. No. 647).. 

Total, dcflclcney and supplemental acts. 

Total, regular annual, deflciency, and supplemental acts. 
Permanents and indefinites (for details see table B). 


Gross total. 


Amount payable hrom postal revenues (estimated). 

Amount payable from District of Columbia revenues.... 

United States Soldiers' Home (trust account). 

Payment of unclaimed money (trust account). 

Net grand total payable from general fund of Treasury. 


Reeulur Biidfrct 
ehtlmiile.s, 
your 1913 


Supplernentrtl 
estimates, llsciil 
ye;ir.« 1943 imd 
1942 and prior 


$14. 90 

2 .:r 21 , 21 H) 00 

H.719,441.»W 
ii,770,3:ir. 00 


ISO, MIA. AOO. (K) 

IKKl, fH>9. (K) 
179. A92. rioo. on 
101), IKK) (K> 


$078, W 129.00 
H 54H. 562.00 
2, 101,167.990.00 
178,126.741.00 


996,998.241.00 

24.395.046. (K) 
739.579,606.00 
m, 02:4.590.00 

27,726, Gia 00 
5.930.195.068.00 

20:4,525.099.00 


27.4:42, 1H0. m 
81.253. 969.00 
82,091.003.00 
12,748, 287.00 


1,117,828.935.00 


211.670,944.00 
906,1.51,991.00 


267,65K, 282. (M) 


11, .556, 411,696. (K) 


1. 124. 170.00 
17.808,945,021.00 


207. 827, :43r>. (K) 


:4,800, (M)0. (N) 
204,027.335. (X» 


39,532,309,062.00 
97.922. 411. IK) 


57, 866. .597.10S. 66 


12,5.50, C72,474. 00 
165. 170. 277 77 
.500, OOO. 000. IK) 
30,417, 737, W;o. 00 
.50, IMHI, (K)0. 00 
19,204,674, :45.118 
210,000,000. (JO 
9,5(K), non. 00 
664,520,000. (M) 
282.767.000.00 


2 4 4, .540. no 
244. .540. 00 


11,556,411,695.00 


2,454,692,621.01 


14,011,104,316.01 


007, 000 , 00 a 00 

48,5-18,562.00 
908,817.00 
20 , 000.00 


13,054,632,437.91 


5.5, i:i9,399. 74 
1,919,807, 749 90 
100,000,000. UO 


aa 13.5,989,154. .59 


124,002,686.263. 2.5 


48,776,531.00 


124,061,302,794.25 


42,075,170.65 
4,078,046. 46 
64,214.00 


124,005,144,464.14 


Tot4il Budget 
e.sMtimles 


$693. i54.129 00 
56.869, 852.00 
2, 109,887, 431.66 
189, 897, 076 00 

1, 177, .59.3, 741. IK) 

2.5, 29R, 010. 01) 
919, 172, 105 IK) 
23:j. 5yo, ikj 

28.850.818 IK) 
23,739.140,089.00 


27, 432, 4S0. IN) 
8.5.053, 269. IK) 
286,118, ;498. 00 
12, 748. 287. fX) 

1,118, 073. 475. no 

211,921, 4.84.00 
18)6,1.51.991.00 


39,532. 309.1)62.00 
:i6.5. mt, 696, IK) 

119,42:1, W)8. RI);V 66 


'I'otal npproprifi- 
771 li I'onr., 
2d stLss. 


$IM>.5, 742,616.00 
.56. :M)6.031.0() 
2,090,885,128.66 
178,099,712.00 


1.071, 574, .3)8. IK) 

Zl, 9:J5. OKI). IK) 
816. 191,118 00 
2}i.44.5,wn no 


27. 570. 70.8, 00 
23. r.\n. 865,474.00 

426,281,88.5.1)0 


27, O.W. 700. (K) 
81, 2.5,5. 100. IK) 
302. .526. 435.00 
12, 113, 6.50.00 

1.113,321,439. IK) 


210, 351, 516. (K) 
1K)2. 969, 923. IK) 


42,820. 063.067. IK) 
31.1, 9:i.\ 826.00 

72. ,532. 589.234. 66 


Inenviso (+) or 
d(*<'re.ise (-) ap- 
pi opr I alio II .< 
twmpared \viili 
esii mates 


-$27,711. 483 
- 821 
-19, iN)2, :io:i 
-11,797, 36 i 

-10(5.019,423 


-1. .302.966 
-102.977,9.57 
-1,678,500 

- 1 , 280 , no 

-274,01,5 
-f 14,929, 451 

- 37.5, 780 

- 798.169 
H 16,408.0:17 

-:i04, 637 

- 4. 752, 0315 


-1, .569. 9)5S 
- 3, 182, or.s 


-f 3, 287. (594. (K).5 
- 21,1541,870 


-i :i. 109, .580, 431 


411,3,52,434.00 I 


12, .5.56,672, 474. no 
16.5. 170. 277. 77 
5')0. IKK). rKK). 00 
.30,417, 7.37, INK). 00 
50. 000. IKK). DO 
19, 2(M. 674. :i.5;i. 18 
210, (KK), IKK). IK) 
9,500.000. 00 
664,520,000.00 
282,767,000. (K) 
55, m, 309. 74 
1, 919,807, 749. 90 
100 , 000 , 000.00 


66,135,9.S9,154. .59 


i:i5,558.997.958. 25 


2,503,469,152 91 


i:i8,iHi2,467.in.ir. 


049,075,179.65 
62,627, 498.46 
067,531. (K) 
20,000.00 

137,050,776,902.05 


12, .5.56,672, 474. IK) 
Ui;i. 789.819. 77 
5(Kl. 000. (KN). IK) 
.30,112, 737, WKj.no 
;i2, m. 000. IK) 
19. OOl, 197,010. 18 
210, IKK). IKK). IK) 
9. 500.000. 00 
6,55.074, 740.00 
282, 584. (KK). 00 
5;i. 721,990. 74 
1, S.5S, 939, 210. 90 


6.5, 736, 708, 154. 59 


j;i8,269. 297,389. 26 


2, .501, K4:i, 214.91 


140, 771,140,604.16 


048, .345, HKO. 65 
51,697. 542.46 
067,531.00 
1.5.000. IK) 

i:«), 770, 114,641.05 


-1. 389, 4.5S 

-.5.(KK).INI0 
-17. .Vh),o:h) 
-203,477,31:1 


-9,44.5, 260 
-]S:{. DIM) 
-1,417, 40.) 
-60,81 vS. .530 
-UK), (KK), IKK) 

-:199. 281,000 


+2. 710, 2JK), 431 


-1,62.5, 9:iS 


+2. 708.673, m 


-720,290 
-92<). 9.56 


-.5,000 


+2,710,337,730 


Ava. it toa 
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Table B^^Ar^propriationB made during the second session, Seventy-seventh Congress, and permanent appropriations, classified 
hy departments and agencies and fiscal years irrespective of the acts by which such appropriations were made 

(Ccmmittee on Appropriations, Aug. 4, 1942] 



JmlKments and 
audited claims, 
nrior flfical 

^ Tears 



I^jdslative Branch. 
Q'he Judiciary. 


$4,30.3,tM7.(KI 
40. WM), 00 


Executive Office of The President; 

President's Kinerponcy Funds. 

Lend-Lease—tlirect appropriations- 

Office for Eincrueticy Management: 

Office of Civilian Defense. 

Office of Coordinator of Intor- 

American Affairs...... 

Office of Defense Health and Wel¬ 
fare... . 

Office of Defense Transportation... 

National War Labor Board. 

Office of Sclentiflo Research and 

Development. 

W'ar Manpower Commission. 

War Production Board . 

War RelcKsitlon Authority. 

Administrative Services. 

War Shipping Administration. 

Office of Price Administration. 

Office of Censorship-., —. 

Board of Economic Warfare. 

Other activities. 


6, i 2 r,, m). m. oo 


ton. 000.405. 70 


210.000,000.00 


Total, Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent... 


Indep?ndont agencies; 

F(*dernl Sf'curity Agency. 


Federal Works Agency... 

Retirement funds (Federal and 

railroad iUiiTdoyces). 

Selective Service..... 

nVnne.sscc Valley Authority. 

XT. S. Maritime Commission. 


337.37 
125,2(Xi. 4« 


07.720.121.9S 
2H. 178.900.88 


Veteraas' Adnilnlstration. 

26,785. 21 
426,641.32 


Total, indeixmdcnt agencies. 

678,970. 38 


Agriculture, Department of. 

191, ,59S. 04 


Cummertv, Department of.. 

95, ()(M) 94 


Interior, Departrtieut of the. 

18,711.48 

i .?66S. .5.3 

Justice, Department of... 

59,361 98 

2, 224. 74 

Labor, I lepartmcnt of. 

366. 18 


Navy Department . 

2,080,803. 80 

660,000.00 

Post Office Department. 

78,9.54. 61 

080, 600.00 

Statt\ Department of. 

3, 658. 62 


Trea.sury 1 lepartment: 



Regular activities. 

19, 873. 8:1 

36,612.00 


Loan to China. 

Small War Plants Corporation—Cap¬ 
ital stock. —.... . — 

Expense'^ of loans... .. 

Public debt retirement from ordinary 

receipts- —. 

Interest on i>ublic debt. 


3,770. (KH). 00 
30.000, (NK). 00 
1,602,000.000. (H) 
1,670,270.26 
6, .562,280.60 

I, 6.34.210, r>H2.61 

21.743,278.62 
3,430,422.08 
10,137,074. 24 
10,005,6W. 62 
113,250.00 

II, 618,277, 733.16 

40.288,731.28 
0.627, IMK). 00 


600,000,000.00 


Total, Trca;mry Department. 


War Department; 

Military a<’tivitlc8.. 

Civil fiinetions_ 

Dhitrict of Columbia. 


Deduct; 

Amounts payable from postal revenues. 
Amounts payable from revenues of 
District of Columbia and from other 
trust funds. 


1.993,229.15 . 

... 28,132.10 

6,121, 133.64 1,698,137.37 

76,668. 37 980, 600.00 


Net grand total payable from 
Troa.sury general fund. I 


Fiscal year 1943 

Annual and sup¬ 
plemental act 

Permanent ap¬ 
propriations 

Total Oscal year 
1943 

$27. .579.888.00 

$49.399.00 

.$27.620.287.00 

12,44.5,9(X). 00 


J2,446, mix) 

12.5,000,000.00 


12.5,000,000.00 

7.447,075.<00 

- _ - -- 

7,447,076.00 

28.638,000. (X) 


28. 638,000.00 

2. 4 U). (KX) 00 


2,440,000.00 

7.216.51.5.00 


7,216,615.00 

1.167,000. ^X) 


1.107,(XX).(K) 

73,000. fXX). (X) 


7 : 1 . (XM). 000.00 

:i 1]4.(XM).(X) 


3,114.000. (X) 

6s. 546. ;kX). (X) 


as, 646, :i(X). (X) 

70. (XX). (XH). (X) 


70. (XX). 000.00 

10. 913, (XX). (X) 


10,913, (KX). (X) 

1.109.000, (XX). (X) 


1.100, (XX), (XX). (M) 

129.(KXI.)XX) 00 


120 . (XX). 0(X). no 

26. .5)X). 000. (X) 


26. rm oon. (X) 

12.000. (X)O.(X) 


12 , (MX). (XM). (K). 

4. :i94, (W2.00 


4,394, 632. (X) 

1,660. 376. 522.00 


1.660,376. 622.00 

816,104,148.00 

9,.5(X),000.00 

82.5, 7M, 148. 00 

425, m), 460.00 


426,860,450.00 

321,411.000. on 


321,411,000.00 

34,745. (XX). (M) 


34, 745, (XK). (X) 

136, KX), (XH). 00 


136, KX), (XX). 00 

9S0,440,416.66 


980,440,416. 66 

601,196,088. (X) 


mi, 19.5, OKH. 00 

118,10.5,984.00 

10, m, 7.50.00 

129, (X)8,734. 00 

3, 434,0.52,086. (Xi 

20, 62?, 750. (H) 

3,464,574,8.36.66 

(X’.6,2.37, 646. (X) 

138,517,627.91 

804,756. 273. 9] 

344.149. (XX). 00 


344,149, (XX). 00 

JH.3, .5.54,127. 43 

9, .517, mi 00 

193,071,027.43 

93, .580, 100. 00 


93. 580,100 00 

23,93.5,080.00 


23,935,080 00 

14,2.54,779.974.00 

2, .551, 700.00 

14,257,331,674. (X) 

902,978, r>63. (M) 


902.978, .56.3. (M) 

28, 777,000 (K) 


28, 777, (K)0.00 

219, 8.38, 776.00 

1,006,612.00 

221,745, 288.00 

1.50,000. (MX). (X) 


150.000, fXX).(X) 

30,17:i, 80.5. (X) 

14,826,195. (K) 

45, (KX), (XK). (H) 


691,290,000. (H) 

591,290, (XK). 00 


l,07e,(XH),(MH).(X) 

1,675,(MK),(KX).00 

400,012, .581. (X) 

2,283,022,707.00 

2,083,03.5, 288. (H) 

12, 821), (XX). 36,5. 47 


42,820, (KX>, 365. 47 

;i43,938. K26. (X) 

135,000.00 

:i44,073,826. (M) 

56,306, 031. IX) 


56,300,031. (X) 

65.252. 700, 750. 56 

2, 4,54, :416.683.01 

67.707,017,434. 47 

907,000, (XX). (X) 


907,000.000.00 

51, 288, ,562.00 


51,288. 562.00 

64,294,412,188.56 

2,464,316,683.01 

06.718.728.872.47 


Grand total 77tli 
Cong., 2d sess. 


$31,027,888. 63 
12,486. 71K). 00 


126 , 000 , 000 . on 

6,426,000, (KK). 00 


28,6.18,000.00 
2,410,000.0t» 
7,216,615. (K) 
1,167,000, ^X) 
1(X),000,405. 70 

73,000, oon. no 
3,111. (MX). (M) 
(to, .546, .3 (Xj. (X) 
70.(X)0.000. (K) 
10,91 :i (XX). (H) 
1,310, (NK).O(X). 00 
120. (XX). 000. (X) 
26, 5(X). (XX). 00 
12, (XM), (XX). 00 
4. 391. 736.95 


.39.5, 377,031. 65 


8')3, 4S3,607. 3,5 
449,404,6.57.3(1 

32t,1ll,(XM).(M) 
.38, .51.5, (MX). (X) 
KW, KH), 000. (H) 
2, 482, 440, 416.6)1 
602,892,162. 46 
13.5,0.57,66.5, 82 

.5,089.361.389. 6,5 

S26. 690,1.50 .57 
347,674,4S3.02 
212,228,081 6. 
103,647, 340. 21 
24,048.690. 18 
26,908,340,210.9.. 
911,326, 748.79 
3.5, 407, 668. 62 


2;(0. WH). 645. 76 
600, ()(X), (MX). 00 

1.50, (MX), (K)(). 00 
62,3.52, 720.00 

691,290,000.00 
1, 675, (XK), ()(K). 00 

3,209,443.37J, 70 


Wl, 220,300,038.18 
346.180.321 7S 
.57, tl97, .542. 40 

110, 771,140,604.16 


948, 346, 889.65 


62,680,073.46 


139,770,114,641.05 


Table C.—Comparative statement of appropriations, fiscal years 1942 and 1943 (as of July 24, 1942) 

[Bureau of the Budget] 

I Amounts are ba.sed on present clajjslflcation) 



Appropriations, fiscal 
year 1942 

Appropriations, fiscal 
year 1943 

Decronso (—) or lncren.se 
(-1-) 1943 appropria¬ 
tions compared with 
1942 appropriations 

$29,649,674.03 

12,409,465.00 

$27,620,287.00 

12,445,900.00 

-$2,029,287.63 
-130,445.00 
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Tabu C.—Cofmwmttoe sUxltment at apfirophatiotu, fiaeat yean £942 and 1943 (at at July 24,1942 )— Continued 


Classification 


Appropriations, fiscal Appropriations, fiscal 
year 1042 year 1043 


Excoatlve OflBoe and Independent establishments: 
Sxeoutive Ofiloo of the President: 

War activities. 

Other.... 

Total, Executive Office of the President,. 

Civil Service Commission: 

War activities. 

Other.-. 


Total, Civil Service Commission., 

Railroad Retirement Board. 

Selective Service Bvstem, war activities. 

Tennessee Valley Authority.- 

IT. S. Maritime Commission, war activities. 

Veterans’ Administration. 

Federal Security Agency: 

Office of Administrator: 

War activities... 

Other,. 

Civilian Conservation Corps: Other. 

National Youth Administration; 

War activities... 

Other. . 

Office of Education, including vocational education: 

War activities..—. 

Other... 

Public Health Service; 

War activities... 

Other... 

Social Security Board: 

War activities______ 

Other. 

Other. 


Total, Federal Security Agency. 

Federal Works Agency: 

Office of the Administrator: 

War activities... 

Other...-. 

Public Buildings Adininlstration: Other.. 
Publio Hoads Administration: 

War activities. 

Other.. .. 

Public Works AdminLstrathm: 

Administrative oxi>eii8cs: Other. 

Work Projects Administration: Other...., 
OUwr.. 

Total. Federal Works Agency.. 

National Housing Agency; 

Office of Administrator: 

Corporation funds... 

War HCtlvltios. 

Federal Housing Administration: 

Corporation funds. 

Renovation and modernisation loans... 

Other.-. 

Federal Home I/oan Bank Administ ration 

Corporation funds. 

Other. 

Federal Publio Housing Authority: 

Corporation funds. 

Other. 


Total, National Housing Agency.. 

Other Independent establishments: 

War activities.. 


Total, Executive Office and Independent establishments.. 


Department of Agrlculto^e: 

War activities... 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources. 

Farm Security Administration.-... 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds (loans). 

Administration of the Sugar Act of 1837. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: Corporation funds. 

Kxt>ortatio i and domestic consumption of agricultural commodities. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; Corporation funds. 

Other; 

Regular...... 

Cc^poration or Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds. 


Total, Department of Agriculture., 


Department of Commerce: 
War activities. 


; Corporation funds....^ 
Total, Department of Comineroe...., 


Department of the Interior: 
r a^vities............ 


Total, Department of tho Interior.. 


$12,442,113,478.15 

38,468,382.60 

$1,706,828,8a 00 
3,714,632.00 

12,480,671,871.66 

1.710,64.3,674.00 

7,182,000.00 

108, 767,186.82 

11,428.662.00 
112,342,600.00 

115,868,186.82 

123,769,062.00 

152. 500,000.00 
:i7,270, (XK). 00 
186,800,000.00 
2,332.8)0,011.97 

611, m, 678.80 

227,342,000.00 
34,745, OCX). 00 
136,100,000.00 
030.080,000.00 
601.196,088.00 

300,000.00 
4,280, K32.4M) 
246,860,000.00 

1,735,000.00 

4,384,898.00 

60.000,000.00 

81, 767,000. (X) 

63,274,000.00 
8,000, (XX). 00 

i:io. 622 ,000. no 
28,234,716.00 

I46,:i40, nnn.no 
28,688,080.00 

6,320,000. 00 
36,166,838.00 

12,534,000.00 
38.832,245.00 

1.512,44.5.00 

484. 2.55, (XX). 00 

7,463. 180.01 

2,467,670.00 
622,001,600.00 
5,685,690.00 

1.088.881,121.01 

825,754,148.00 

330,000,000. (X) 
312,(X)0.00 

Gl. 895.026.00 

36o,ooaou 
27, ;iI0, 4,50.00 

70.600,000.00 

133,000, (XK). 00 

5,000,000.00 
82, 7(H), (KX). 00 

(620, (KX). (X)) 

875, (XK), 000.00 

132,070. :n 

(75, (XK). 00) 
280,000,000.00 

1,470,830,686.31 

395,300,45a 00 

1 (173, (XX). 00) 

1 315, (XK), 000.00 


J 1,7.54. 4.5:(. no) 
(9,410, (XX). (K)) 
1,084.00 

(14,621,499. (X)) 
(8,000,000.00) 


(j:i, 900,000. (X)) 
1,375, (KX). 00 

S; OOO; (XX). (X) 

(4,277,132.00) 
13.000,000.00 

324,601.084.00 

14,878,000.00 

1 4,251,105. 00 

' 74.625,874.00 

0, .349,44 5.00 
76,477,186.00 

1 18,800,164,220.65 

5.082,090,842.00 

47,435,(X)0.00 

488,;488,671.00 

m. 000,000.00 
(120,000,000.00) 
47,862,810.00 
(3,600. (m 00] 

222,878,680.00 
(8,600,000.00) 

475,000.00 
450,000, (XX). 00 
37, K19,557.00 
(97,500,000.00) 
47,462,810.00 
(3,613,488.00) 
131,429,832.91 
(9,050,000.00) 

372,706,626.01 

(160.000,000.00) 

137, 667,974.00 
(42,600,000.00) 

1,264,371,786.01 

804.756,273.91 

ni,wii 

(10, 71 

272,680,650.00 
66,458,410. on 
(10.711, 202.00) 

260,841,776.02 

341,048,060.00 

1 40,047,400.00 

' 241,976,071. 

14,162,870.00 
178,918,257.43 

1 282,028,471.60 

183,071,627.43 


Decrease (—) orinOTease 
(•f) 1843 appropria¬ 
tions compared with 
1842 appropriations 


-$10,735,234,837.18 
-34,743,700.50 

-10,770,028.287.05 


+4.234,682.00 
+3,576,313.18 

+7.809,866.18 

+74,842,0(K).00 
-2.625,000.00 
- 00 ,70(»,000. no 
-1,402,730,611.87 
-9,838,400.08 


+l,43.'5,nOO.OO 
+85,001.00 
—246,860,000.00 

-6,726,000.00 
—83,767,000.00 

+16,718,000.00 
+354,374.00 

+6,214,000.00 
+3,675,306.00 

+956,226.00 
+37.746. 660,00 
-1,877,608.91 

-273,136,«r3.9l 


-330,000, oon.no 
+:i8, mK). (M) 
-34.584, 67a 00 

-74,600,000.00 
-60, IKK), 000.00 

(-646, (KM). (XJ) 
-896,000,000.00 
-132,670.31 

-1,084,679, 240.31 


(-173,000.00) 
-315,000,000.00 

(-1.12,0.64.00) 

(-1,410,(KK).(H)) 

-1,084.00 

(-6,880,874.00) 
-125,000.00 

(-02,868. (X)) 

+6,000,000.00 

-810,126.084.00 


4 2,008, 260. (X» 
+1,851,311.00 

-13,827,063,278. 66 


-46,900, (XXI. (X) 
-40,3HH, 671. (XI 
-26,180,443. (JO 
(-22.600,000. (X)) 
-6(X),(XX).(X> 
(+1.3,408. 00) 
-01,440, 7.66. 00 
(+560, OCX). 00) 

-23.6,137,061.01 
(-107,600, (XX). (X)) 

-448,610,621.10 


+87, 840,600.00 
-7,630. 316.02 
(+612. (X)) 

+80, 207, 28:1 OH 


-2.6,806,030.00 
-63,056,814.17 

-88,851,844.17 
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Table C,-Comparative statement of appropriations, fiscal years 1942 and 1943 (as of July 24, 1942)Continued 


Classification 

Appropriations, fiscal 
year 1942 

Appropriations, fiscal 
year 1943 

Decrease (-) or Increase 
(+) 1943 appropria¬ 
tions compared with 
1942 appropriations 

Department of Ju.stioo: 

Wnr fu>tivit.ins . ^ _ _ ___ _ _ 

$19,445. non. 00 
64,76S, 115. 60 

$31,593,000.00 
61,987,100.00 

+$12,148,000.00 
-2,781,016. 60 

Other..._........................._-_..............................._................ 

Total, Department of Justice..... 

84, 213,115.50 

93.580,100.00 

+9.306,984.50 

Department of Labor: 

War activities..-......——-.-....................._................ 

951. 230.00 
23,194,120.18 1 

2.117,853.00 
21.817, 227.00 

+1, im, 023. on 
-1,370,809.18 

Other__ ......_.........._-_.............._.....___..........____ 

Dnparfmpnt nf Labor. .. . __ _ . __ .. _ . 

24. U^ 356.18 

23,935.080.00 

-210, 276.18 

Navy Department: War activities............................._.................................... 

18, 712, 738, 4:i4. 20 j 

14. 260, 775.470. 66 

-4,461,902,06:1.54 

Btftte Department: 

War activities.........................................._______......__ 

150,000,00 
31. 281,84U. 62 

2,050,000.00 
20,727,000.00 

+1,900,000.00 
-i 554,840.62 

Other..._-_................._........_____-_—__...._ 

Total, Depart.mont of Slate_ 

31, 431,840. 62 

28,777.000.00 

-2,054,840. 02 

Treasury Department: 

War activities....... 

500. M9,423.00 
1,250, (K)(), (XX). (X) 
588,000,000. (X) 
299,643, 503.62 

150,000,000.00 
1,675,000,000.00 
590,000, (KX) 00 
268,030,908.00 

-350,509,423.00 
+425,000,000. (K) 
+2,000,0(X). (K) 
-31,600,605.62 

Interest on the public debt. 

Sinking fund.. ___-___-___ 

Other _-_______ 

Total, Treasury Department....... 

2,638.152,026.62 

2,683,030,908.00 

+44,883,981.38 

"War Department: 

War activities.........—....... 

75, 479,164,679. 78 
236, 406,824. 55 

34,932,000.00 

1 25,032,326.00 

42, 821,000, 550. 47 
2 : 14 .529, 300.00 

50,826, 800.00 
50, 690,010.00 

-32,068,098,129.31 
-1,900,624.55 

4 21,894,800.00 
+25,657,684. (M) 

Civil . 

Panama Canal; 

War activities___..........._____......_ 

Other_...._.......________......__ 

Total, War Department. 

75,776.024,830.33 

43,163,112,660.47 

-32,612,612,169.86 

District of Columbia: Other.......... 

57,846,403. 36 
885, 285, 717. 79 

56,306,031.00 
902,978,563.00 

-1,540, 372. :i0 
+17,692,846. 21 

Post Office Department: Other.........._------___..........__ 

Total war activities............................. 

110,767,107,048.10 
8,190,780,969.41 

00. 522.427,303.13 

7,151,107,600.34 

-.50, 244,680,644.97 
-1,039,673,369.07 

ToIhI otlier _ __ ^ _ 

Total...-.... 

118,067,888,017. 51 

51,846,403.36 
858,000,000.00 

07,673,634,903.47 

50,306^031.00 

907,000,000.00 

-51,284,354,014.01 

-1,540,372.30 

+49,000,000.00 

Less: 

Amount payable from District of Columbia revenues... 

Amount payable from postal revenues..... 

Total payable from Troftsiirv- . . .. _ 

118,048,042,514.16 

66,710,228,872.47 

-61,331,813,741.08 

Corporation funds enclosed in parentheses not Included in above totals. 

341,828,000.00 

204,148,421.00 

-137,679,686.00 


Table D. —Comparative statement of appropriations for war activities, fiscal years 1942 and 1943 (as of July 24, 1942) 

(Bureau of the Budget] 

(Amounts are baaed on present classification] 


Classification 


A pproprlations, fiscal 
year 1942 


A ppropriations, fiscal 
year 1943 


DeorcBM (~) or in- 
cronse (+) 1943 afw 
proprlations com- 
l>ared with 1042 ap¬ 
propriations 


ARMY AKD navy 


Army. 

Navy. 


$75.479.104,079.78 
JK, 7l2,738,4;i4.20 


$43.831.000,550.47 «$32,668.098.129.31 

14,260, 775,470.66 - 4,451,962,963. 54 


OTHER AaSNClES 

Executive Office of the President: 

Bureau of the Budget. 

National Resources Planning Board. 

Bo^ of Koonomic Warfare. 

Office of Censorship. 

Office of Emergency Management: 

Office of the Liaison Officer. 

Division of Central Administrative Services,^.. 

Office of Civilian IMenae.. ... 

Office of Coordinator of loter-Amnrican Affairs. 

Ofllw of Defense Health and Welfare Service. 

Office of Defense Transportation.. 

National War Labor Board.. 

Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

War Manpower Commission. 

War Production Board. 

War Rdoeation Authority.*_ 

War Shipping Administration. 

Salaries and expenses^-. 

Office of Prict* Administration... 

Emergency funds for the President. 

Emergency funds for the President; 

Housing, temporary shelter. 

Defease aid (lond-Ieaso). 


200,000.00 

400,000.00 


100,000,000.00 


210 , 000 . 000.00 

121,613,479.15 

36o,'o66,‘(io().6o' 


480,000.00 
200,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
20,500,000.00 


113,000.00 
10,800,000.00 
7,447,075.00 
28,638,000.00 
2,440,000.00 
7,216,515.00 
1.167,000.00 
73,000,000.00 
3,281,052.00 
68,546,800.00 
70,000,000.00 
1,150,000,000.00 


jio.'ooo.'oooi'oo” 

12M)OU,000.00 


800.000,000.00 

11,410,000,000.00 


-1-280,000.00 

- 200 , 000.00 

-f]2,ooo,uoaoo 

-i-26,500,000.00 

■fll3,000.00 
-f]0,800,000.00 
-92; 552,925.00 
+28,688,000.00 
+2; 440.000.00 
+7,216,515.00 
+1,167,000. IX) 
+73,000,000.00 
+8,281,052.00 
+68,546,300.00 
+79.000,000.00 
+940,000,000.00 
-121,513,479.15 
+120,00a900,00 
-175,000,000.00 

-300.000, (NX). 00 
11,410,000,000.09 


Total, Executive Office of the President. 


12,442.113,479.15 


1,706,828,942.00 


-10,735,284,537.15 


Civil Service Commission.. 

Employees Compensation Commission: Salaries and expenses, military bases 

Eedoral Communlcatloas Commission... 

Eerleral Power Commission....... 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 


7,192,000.00 
175,000.00 
8,816,]95.IX> 
885,000.00 
110.900.00 


11,420,552.00 
100,000.00 
4,805,035.00 
519.255. IX) 
232,315.00 


-f4» 234,652.00 
-76,000.00 
+1,488,840.00 
+284,255.09 
+m315.U0 
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tabu D.—Comparative statement of appropriatUms for war activities, fiscal years 1942 and 1943 (as of July 24, 1942)—Continued 


OlassiflcatJon 

Appropriations, flsoal 
year 1 M 2 

Appropriations, fiscal 
year 1943 

Decrease (—) or In- 
oroaso (+) 1943 af> 
proprlations com¬ 
pared with 1942 ap¬ 
propriations 

Infill _ - - -_ _ - . 

$305,000.00 

37,270.000.00 

2.332, SIO, oil. 07 

$692,840 00 
84,745,000.00 
030,000,000.00 

+$327,840.00 
-2,625,000.00 
-1,402,730,611.97 

RnlMitivA Snrvldfl SyRteTTi _ ^ ^ ^ _ 

U. S. Maritime Oommldsion. 

federal Security Affency; 

Office of the Administrator: 

Salaries and exponufts - T -r-r-i---rr -t- r...-,-t___ 


140,000.00 
460,000. W 
1,146,000.00 

49,729,000.00 
3,600,000.00 
46, (XX). (X) 

6 , 000 , 000.00 

100 , 000.00 

130,000,000.00 

1 , 000 , 000.00 

1,240,000.00 

8,084,000.00 

3,600,000.00 

60,000.00 

2,467,670.00 

+ 140,000.00 
+160,0(X).00 
+1,146,000.00 

-7,243,000,00 
+472, (WO. IX) 
+46,000.00 

+5.000,000.00 
+100, (XX). (X) 
+9.600,000.00 
+1,0(X),(X)0.(W 
+18,000.00 

•H, 614,000.00 
+1,700,000.00 

Apprentlf^ ♦■■Whining _. __ _ __ 

300,000.00 

Trainl?>|f within Inidustry __^_ 

Naticml Youth Administration: 

Youth worh , ___ t ,___ 

60,072,000.00 
3,028,000.00 

Salaries tkymt^ns^ ____________ 

Printing hindilig __ ____ - 

Office of Education: 

tn afjiflAiitii ___ _ ^ 


^nd fXpeD.fes, loans to atndents __ 


Education and'tralnihg, defenao workers. 

Visual aids for war traming.—. 

Salaries and expenses, training xnrogram. 

Public Health Service: 

Emergency health and sanitation activities. 

Tmlfipig nf nnnma____........... 

129,400.000.00 

1 , 222 , 000.00 

4,470,000.00 

1,800, (NK). 00 
60,000.00 
1,512.446.00 

ftjdurlnR'ftnd ptnoniiiw. fralnlncrnroffpafn....... _ . _ _ 

Social Security Board: Selecting, testing, and plaoejnent, defenao workers. 

Total, Federal Security Agency. 

+966,226 .06 

198,764,445.00 

216, Sro, 670.00 

+17,690,226.00 

Federal Works Agency: 

Office of the Administrator: 

iiii i 
iiii 1 

SS 8 S 1 


-12,5(X),U00.00 

-300,000,000.00 

-17,6(X),(XX).(X) 

-74,600,000.00 

"netonse public worlds, cvimnnitilfy fAol 1 lt.iM __ 




Public Roads Administration: Access roads and flight strips... 

Total, Federal Works Agency. 

A 000 , 000.00 

400, rou, 000.00 

5,(X)0,GX).00 

-404,600,000.00 

National Housing Agency 

Office of the Administrator: 

15,000,000.00 
300,000,000.00 


-15,000,000.00 
-300,000,000.00 

National defense housing. 


Total, National Housing Agency. 

316,000,000.00 


-316,000,000.00 

Department of Agriculture: 

Office of the Secretary: 

Office for Agricultural War Relations,...-..-----------— 


476,000.00 

+476,000.00 
-12,436,000.00 
-36,000,000. (X) 

Emergency rubber project -.- 

12,435,000.00 
35,000,000 .00 

Agricultural Marketing Administration: Emergency supplies for Territories and possessions-. 

Total, Department of Agriculture. 


47,436, (KK). 00 

475,000. (X) 

-46,960,000. (X) 

Department of Commerce: , , ., 01 ^,. 

Office of the Secretory: Salaries and expenses, National Inventors’ Council Service staff. 

TiInnilflAH PTrwiTf: _ - ___ — 

150,000.00 

119,200.00 

63,000.00 

72,677,460.1X1 
199.740,000.00 

-30,800.00 

+53,000.00 

+47,677,4.50.00 
+40,146,960.00 

Office of Administrator of Civil Aeronautics: 

CivlIiAfi nilnt training - 

26,000,000. (K) 
159,593,060.00 


Total, Department of Commerce. 

184,743,050.00 

272,689,660.00 

+87,846,600.00 

of the Seontoy: Fire protection of forests, forest industries, and strategic faeilitles. 1 

offlivi fif T^rfttpniiftiiTTi CjikAffliuftliOr for 

812,000.00 

95,900.00 
3,365.000.00 
920,000.00 
H5,130.00 

700,000.00 

-716,100.00 
+3,365, (KXl.OO 
920, (XX). (X) 
+40,130.00 

4 240,000.00 

AMma nf RnllH FiiaU r/lVfrdfn&tor ___ 


Bureau of Indian Affairs: Protection of project works.-. 

Bureau of Reclamation: 

Pf*AfAAHoTi nf works ^ ^ 

45,000.00 

460, (KM). 00 

VToaIHIv niY)ifrAfti ^ 

Geologic^ Survey: Strati^gic and critical minerals.-. 

^*^*^neflclation of chromite and production of electrolytic chromium. 

245,000.00 

i, 2 .^). ix'io. 06 

644,680.00 

75,000.00 

4 399 , 580 .65 

+75.000.00 
-1. 2.50, (XK). 00 
+640.000.00 
+600, (XX), 00 
-3.50,000,00 
+83, 5(X). (X) 
-298, m. 00 
+2,167, 600.00 
-675.00 
-77,400.00 
+549,825. (W 
+9,570.00 
4-657,875. (X) 
- 8 (X), (XK). 00 
+350.000.00 

-2(X), 1(X). 00 
-15,000,000.00 
-15, (XW, (XXl.OO 
- 2 , 200 , 000.00 

V««#naBM«YXAnf 1 !!TT\lASiVOn Aot _ ____ 

640,0(M).U0 

600,000.00 

/iMMABBtio nn /1 saIM OiaI roHtinflnn nf Irnn nrofl _- __ 



3.50,000.00 
415,000. (H) 
960,900.00 

360, (NM). 00 
77,400.00 

Investigations of bauxite and alumlto ores and aluminum clay deposits. 

Investigation of domestic sources of mineral supply. . 

Investigation of deposits of critical and essential minerals. 

Investigation of raw material resources for westnm steel production... .. 

Investigation and research, production of postaaslum and sodium oarDhnate. 

498.600. (10 
651,266.00 
2,167,6(X). 00 
349,326, IX) 

649,825. (X) 
1,617,870.00 
742,876.00 

360,000.00 

299,900.00 

Manganese benefldation pilot plants and rewarch - . 

Production of ahimlTm from low-grade bauxite and alunite. 

Protection of mineral resources and facilities including petroleum... 

AM. A# - *— - - m»I4^ WMAd'limwaA CTAA . 

l.fiDS.INIO.OO 

86,000.90 

800,000.00 

Government In the Territories: , . 

OoDstruotion of Palmer-Bicbardson Road, Alato----. 

aaaam Feavaet ^AAre*44'iM*lAM oviW IbIaFi/I fMaffiffiHOfttAHil -...^^...aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaammw 

500,000.00 

15,1K)0,a00.0U 

15,000,000.00 

_Si^ ^ J 



2 , 200 , 000.00 


Total, Department of the Interior. 

40,047,400.00 

14,162,370.00 

-2.5,896,030.00 

Deportment of Justice: ^ 

Special National Defense Unit: Salaries and expenses. 

Fikleral Bureau of Investigation: Salaries and expenses (emergency). 

2,080,000.00 

17,365,000.00 

610,000.00 
31,083.000.00 

-1,,570,000.00 
+13,718,000.00 


19,445,000.00 

31,593,000.00 

+12,148, (XX), 00 

——--- ' i ■■■■ ■ ■ ■n.rj-ja 











































































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The "Poffe" !• w Enropeu Inportation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or tOTITK OAKOTA 

ZN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVSS 

Monday, July 27, 1942 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave extended me by the House. I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Congress and the country a highly 
significant editorial written by Emil 
Hurja. whose statistical studies for the 
Democratic National Committee in past 
campaigns have qualified him as one of 
the most expert political analysts in the 
United States. 

The following editorial is taken from 
July 25 Issue of the Pathfinder magazine 
of which Mr. Hurja is now publisher and 
editor. In view of cunent efforts of cer¬ 
tain organizations to operate a disunity 
breeding version of European purge prac¬ 
tices in this country, Mr. Hurja’s analysis 
of the reasons why alien-minded purge 
operators have failed to understand the 
true distinctions between American and 
European philosophies of government is 
an Important contribution to the study 
of the science of self government in this 
Republic. 

Mr. Hurja puts his finger on the im¬ 
portant part that geography plays in the 
national character of America and sug¬ 
gests how some of those born in Europe 
and who have only recently became nat¬ 
uralized citizens may easily have failed 
to recognize this fundamental character¬ 
istic in the land of their adoption. He 
also suggests that such alien-minded agi¬ 
tators familiarize themselves with funda¬ 
mental American concepts before try¬ 
ing to dictate the destiny of American 
history. 

BETWEEN YOU AND ME—AND THE GATEPOST 

The Other day we listened with attention 
to the radio debate ot Dr. Frank Klngdon. of 
New York, and Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, on the Wake Up. America forum. Dr. 
Kingdon contended that if a Congreesman or 
Senator had been a so-called isolationist be¬ 
fore December 7 he should be eliminated from 
public life in the forthcoming elections. Sen¬ 
ator Taft pointed out that convictions voiced 
before December 7 regarding America’s role 
as a peaceful neutral cannot, since Pearl Har¬ 
bor, be the yardstick by which a man’s pa¬ 
triotism should be measured. That other 
things such as moral courage, honesty, fidel¬ 
ity to promises made in campaigns also must 
bo considered. 

The debate, on the whole, left us cold. 

The Kingdon viewpoint is the essence of the 
purge practice that has grown up in the 
coimtry of late. *‘You*ve got to be with us,” 
they say, ”or well purge you from office.” 

We have studied our American history, and 
our poUtioRl history off and on for some S5 
years, in school and out. We believe the key¬ 
stone of our American institutions Is repre¬ 
sentative government. On the basis of local 
self-government, provincial and sectional 
though It may seem to be, the very spirit of 
American democratic government has been 
nurtured. What we understand by repreeent- 
ative government la that a functioning body 
of men and women is created and sent to a 
legislative capital for the purpose of trans¬ 


lating into law the principles entertained by 
a majority of their constituents. 

Where we Uved In Michigan, the town elect¬ 
ed aldermen from the various wards to offi¬ 
ciate In the city council. The whole city 
elected a mayor. The aldermen knew their 
constituents one by one; the mayor was not 
nearly on such an intimate plane with the 
people of the whole city. We elected legis¬ 
lators to Lansing—a representative whose 
district embraced one or two counties and a 
State senator whose district took in perhaps 
six counties. We elected a Congressman to 
go to Washington representing a dozen or 
more counties, and when a Senator was on 
the ballot, we knew he went to the National 
Capital with the entire interest of the whole 
State as his particular charge. 

The point we make Is: This was represent¬ 
ative government. In all its stages, if you 
please. It demonstrated that the smaller the 
constituency, the more Intimate the rela¬ 
tionship between the people and their elected 
Representative. And wouldn’t there have 
been a howl if Pat O’Brien, from Iron River, 
on the other side of the county, had come to 
Crystal Falls to tell us whom we should elect 
for alderman of the third ward. And if any¬ 
one from the Soo had come into our county- 
seat town and instructed us to elect so-and- 
so a member of the State legislature, we 
would have taken our deer rifles off the walls, 
gone over to the eastern part of the north¬ 
ern peninsula, and, at least, pushed them into 
the canal. 

'The thing that Dr. Kingdon—of British 
birth and devoted, no doubt honestly, to the 
principle that every man Jack of our legisla¬ 
tors should knuckle down to his ideas on the 
war—doesn’t understand is that we want to 
do these things in our own way. without com¬ 
pulsion and without duress from any outside 
source. 

In England, If you want to offer for Parlia¬ 
ment. you may pick out a constituency any¬ 
where you wish, regardless of your own resi¬ 
dence. You run for a seat on whatever plat¬ 
form you want, and, if elected, you obviously 
do not have to have either an Intimate knowl¬ 
edge of or a particular desii-e to do anything 
special for your district. 

In this country, geography is a constituent 
clement of our national character. The 
wheat fields of eastern Washington, the 
orange groves of California, the arid mineral 
areas of Nevada, Colorado, or New Mexico all 
go to make up our American character as 
much, perforce, as do the farms of the Dako¬ 
tas and Wisconsin, the automobile factories 
and steel mills of Pennsylvania, West Vir¬ 
ginia, or Michigan. Our American nation¬ 
ality is the product as much of the sweeping 
plains of Texas, the bayous of Louisiana, the 
green hills of Vermont, as it is of the fibbing 
towns of Maine, New York’s teeming seaport, 
or the cotton fleldn of the deep South. Amer¬ 
ica is made up of divergent views, of diver¬ 
gent and varied interests. America is tho 
composite opinion of the mine, the factory, 
the farm, and the home, each acting on its 
own perspective, within its own horizon, and 
when this opinion is distilled and thrice-dis- 
tillcd it becomes America’s answer to our 
domestic as well as to our International 
problems. 

We want to settle our elective problems in 
our own way, by our American system of 
representative government, without instruc¬ 
tion or solicitation from any group, however 
high-minded their purposes may seem to be. 
As B people, we Americans, in our own sphere, 
want to hold fast to our relationships with 
our representaUves—in city, county, and 
State. 

So, regardless of what you stand for, Dr. 
Kingdon, and others, don’t push us around. 
We want to preserve and maintain Inviolate 
one of our greatest heritages—^representative 
government. 
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StoteBieiit of Hob. Edith Nourae Rogeri, 
of Maisachasetts, Concerning Gasoline 
and Fuel Oil Need in New England 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been working day and 
night for the immediate adjustment and 
means for bringing necessary gasoline 
and fuel oil to New England. This war 
is being fought by the whole United 
States, and certainly one State should 
not be made to suffer and sacrifice more 
than another. National rationing should 
be put into effect at once to give relief 
to the eastern seaboard. Secretary Har¬ 
old L. Ickes, Oil Administrator, and 
Chairman Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
of Defense Transportation, have been 
of assistance in securing some additional 
tank cars, but enough has not been done. 

I ask the entire membership of the 
House to join with me in seeing Justice 
done New England in order that our in¬ 
dustries may give the best production for 
the war effort and our people be kept 
from hardship and suffering during the 
cold winter months. Winter comes early 
to New England and does not stop for any 
man. Man must be ready to face it by 
taking the neces.sary precautions. 

Over a year ago I was told that not 
enough tank cars were being used in 
transporting oil to New England and that 
many tank cars were standing idle. This 
information I gave to the House at that 
time. I believe now many tank cars can 
be diverted to carry oil to New England. 

Fifty mayors of New England cities 
went on record yesterday at Boston ask¬ 
ing the President for national gasoline 
rationing and for a single administrator 
to handle all the petroleum matters. I 
urge this be done. 


The Economici of Our Military Machine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed In the Appendix of the Record 
an address delivered by me on June 26. 
1942, before the members of the Colorado 
Bankers* Association, on the subject The 
Economics of Our Military Machine. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Mr. President, Daembers of the Oolorado 
Bankers Association, your guests and friends. 
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1 deem it a real privilege to discuss with you 
some ot the circles within the circles spin¬ 
ning around and around In Washington In 
the held of economics. However, like Major 
Bowes’ wheel of fortune, no one knows where 
the spinning will stop, and I am making no 
pretensions along that line. 

Whenever I hear war economy discussed, 
I develop a great sympathy for the German 
soldier who lost his mind in World War No. 1. 
While he was incarcerated for a year or so 
in a mental hospital, printing-press money 
swept his country. When he was discharged 
he hailed a taxicab that took him to his 
own door. The taxi driver in a most com¬ 
mon-place manner said, “The fare is 60,000 
marks,” and the poor fellow nearly dropped 
in his tracks. "Why I haven’t that much 
money! I have never had that much money! 
All I have in this world is this 20-mark gold 
piece.” “Do you think I am the Reich Bank.” 
snorted the taxi driver. ‘1 cannot change a 
20-mark gold piece, I only have 200,000 
marks!” ’The bewildered erstwhile patient 
groaned and said, “Please take me back. I’m 
still craxy.” 

I seriously doubt that anyone other than 
professors of economy—and they are thicker 
than hops in Washington—really claims to 
comprehend the effects of the colossal magni¬ 
tude of the capital requirements of our war 
effort. In ordinary times the capital invest¬ 
ment of our highly organized and developed 
peacetime industry reaches dizzy heights, but 
it is spread out among all the people in such 
a diversified manner that nothing is thought 
about it. Now, with nearly all Industry con¬ 
verted to war production and Its financing 
concentrated in the United States Treasury, 
the capital structure has become of such 
astronomical size that an ordinary mind 
might as well deal with the millions of light 
years between the earth and the polar star. 
The professors in Washington, doubtless with 
light years in mind, glibly regard it as being 
Just as simple as astronomy, and perhaps if 
one will gear his vision to its inconceivable 
vastness through the microscope of fol-de-rol, 
he will perceive that the financing of the 
war effort Is circumscribed by Immutable 
laws with positive, fixed, and predictable re¬ 
actions Just as they point out. It will be 
safer for me. however, to admit to you men 
that I comprehend very little about the mag¬ 
nitude or the extent or the effects of what is 
being done—that I know nothing about 
astronomy—and. like most men, I am fear¬ 
ful of what I do not understand. It is in¬ 
teresting to note In referring to the pro¬ 
fessors, that the professors themselves are 
sharply divided into two distinct schools of 
thought. One school believes that free cap¬ 
italistic enterprise will come out of the war 
stronger, while the other school holds to 
the thought that all is lost and that capital¬ 
ism is doomed the world over—that state 
socialism of one type or another is Inevitable. 

It has been disturbing to me to observe 
the transition that the banking industry 
has been undergoing during the last decade. 
I would not be greatly concerned if only 
the banks were affected by the new order 
that began with President Hoover’s creation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
What worries me is that the changes ex¬ 
perienced by the banks are merely indica¬ 
tive of our drift toward state socialism and 
away from a free capitalistic economy. Pro¬ 
duction credit associations soliciting loans 
which go to the country banks. They were 
an emergency organization and served this 
purpose well, hut now should drop cut. They 
pay no taxes and are unfair competition. 
Your responsibilities in this hour are very 
grave, and I am glad that you have met them 
to date in a most constructive and patriotic 
manner. The greatest contribution that the 
banking industry can make to our country 
during this war is to help stabilize what might 


otherwise become a wild and unndy economic 
stampede. 

Well it Is that the banks have their feet on 
the ground and are so completely standard¬ 
ized and stabilized in this hour of economic 
confusion. The banking business, being the 
composite of all business, cannot hope to 
escape the dislocation of the extraordinary 
transition through which the country is 
passing, regardless of how much precaution is 
exercised. Banking In these war days is novel 
even for experienced men. All of you are 
pioneering again in this good year 1942, feel¬ 
ing your way as though you were rookies in 
the game. Curtailment of investment chan¬ 
nels. recession of business and Industrial loans 
other than for war production, drying up of 
consumer credit, the Increasing investment 
of depositors in Federal securities, and new 
and hampering Government restrictions have 
in a few months’ time completely revolution¬ 
ized the business of banking. 

Our tremendous war development must be 
expected to alter the lives and habits of every 
man, woman, and child in the land. It Is 
only being prudent when we explore the fu¬ 
ture with every facility available to us. The 
buccessful banker must know what is ahead 
and lay his plans accordingly. It isn’t 
enough that he know the present thoroughly; 
he must be even more conversant with the 
future. He loans on present-day considera¬ 
tions, but he must be repaid on future con¬ 
ditions. If his interpretation of what the 
future is to bring forth Is wrong, his clients 
and depositors as well as himself must suffer 
the consequences. 

If the banks of the United States should 
let the bars down and loan their funds pro¬ 
miscuously. only chaos could result. The 
worst thing tliat could happen to American 
economy right now would be a bull stock 
market, a land boom, or an uixcontrolled 
commodity market. If private citizens and 
corporations and cities, school districts, coun¬ 
ties, and States liquidate their debts during 
this period of relatively high prices, and 
confine all Indebtedness to the Federal Treas¬ 
ury. the post-war situation will be made 
much simpler The President has pointed 
out that we should not count losses in money 
in this war, but should think of losses only 
in terms of lives and freedom. True it is 
that we are in a war in which we must either 
spend money lavishly or lives lavishly, and 
we are spending money lavishly. However, 
the deeper the Federal Government is forced 
into debt by the war, the more vital it be¬ 
comes for everyone else to liquidate their 
debts. Bankers should do all in their power 
toward that end. 

Everyone to whom I talk, from bellhops 
to powerful industrialists, and including most 
of the professors, firmly believe that the 
period of full production which we are now 
experiencing will be followed by a devastat¬ 
ing depression the moment the war ends. 
That conception of the post-war period seems 
to be practically unanimous. Later on I shall 
suggest one possible escape; right now I want 
to present some facts and figures. 

You cannot suddenly inject sixty to sev¬ 
enty billion borrowed dollars into the econ¬ 
omy of this country, sane, stabilized, and 
experienced as it is in investment matters, 
without causing widespread economic con¬ 
fusion, unless proper safeguards are insti¬ 
tuted. Much has been done and much needs 
to be done to keep everything under some 
semblance of control. The banking industry 
has a grave and terrifying responsibility in 
the implications of the challenge to main¬ 
tain stability. 

Inflation with all its disconcerting and up¬ 
setting economic tragedies hangs over our 
capitalistic system like Damocles’ sword. As 
I say, many professors of economy are hint¬ 
ing that our free capitalistic economy la 
doomed. They point out that during this 


extraordinary war production period we can 
overcome inflationary tendencies by heavy tax 
schedules, diversion of private funds into 
Government bonds, and regimentation of 
civilian activities and industries; the estab¬ 
lishment of price ceilings; but they say when 
war production ceases, we must deliberately 
invite inflation since taxes will remain high 
and unemployment will likely become wide¬ 
spread. In short, according to them, the only 
way the Government can service the Federal 
debt and meet the problems of conversion to 
a peacetime economy will be by ruinous and 
premeditated Inflation which, in my opinion, 
is an indefensible and dangerous theory. 

One difficulty is that the war effort is being 
financed mostly on future taxation. If we 
could pay for the war as we go It would be 
an entirely different situation. It is argued 
that the war is being fought to insure the 
liberty of children not yet born and therefore 
they should pay for it. That argument would 
have more appeal if we had not acquired the 
vicious habit of passing the payment of all 
our problems onto the unborn. A free capi¬ 
talistic economy depends upon a balonced 
Budget, and the most effective way to destroy 
free capitalism is to abandon all efforts for a 
balanced Budget. We have not had a bal¬ 
anced Federal Budget for 11 years. We have 
developed the emergency and unbalanced 
Budget complex. Every problem is looked 
upon as an emergency and the only solu¬ 
tion—a further unbalancing of the Budget. 
No one doubts but that we could have bal¬ 
anced our Federal Budget during any of the 6 
years prior to the war, had we really had the 
backbone, the will, and the spunk to do so. 
Now we are in a real emergency with pro¬ 
duction requirem .iitf so huge that we cannot 
finance them on a day to day basis, and must 
therefore borrow from the unborn or go down 
to tragic military defeat. There is a limit to 
taxation also. Taxes in many categories will 
soon reach the point of diminishing returns 
and it is obvious that they cannot go beyond 
that point. Taxes are destructive when they 
destroy the capital structure. 

Nondefense Federal spending could and 
should be drastically reduced, but unless the 
administration cracks down It will not be 
done. No State legislature and no Congress 
ever has pruned government expenses. 
Unless the Governors of the States, or the 
President of the Unit'*d States. Insist upon 
curtailment, spending will not be curtailed 
by the legislature or by Congress. Congress 
has the power, to be sure, and almost every 
Member will admit privately that It should 
he done. Collec<holy, however, every legis¬ 
lative body always has and always will 
succumb tr the pressure groups. This is 
not an attempt to pass the buck. It 1^ 
merely a statement of fact. 

In 1943 we wll doubtless reach the apex 
of our industrial war effort as well as the 
apex of our military strength. Twenty-two 
million persons in the United States will be 
directly engaged In our war effort by the 
end of this year—5,000,000 in the armed 
forces and 17,000,000 In industry. To finance 
this war program alone will require an annual 
average expenditure of from sixty to seventy 
billion dollars, which is 60 percent greater 
than was the total national income during 
the worst of the depression years. 

Congress is now enacting the largest ap¬ 
propriation bill of history. No country on 
this earth has ever seen anything that even 
remotely compares with it. This week Con¬ 
gress is enacting a $42,000,000,000 appropria¬ 
tion bill for our current military needs. It 
is enough to stagger the imagination of 
Orson Welles. Just how much is a billion 
dollars anyway? 

The total assessed valuation of all pri¬ 
vately owned property in Colorado, as you 
bankers know, is, in round numbers, one bil¬ 
lion dollars. That includes all of our rail- 
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roads, all of our other utilities, our farms, 
citiest livestock, banks, trtuit funds, insurance 
companies, and property of every description 
and kind. A billion dollars' worth of prop¬ 
erty is a lot of property. In the first 150 
years oi this Nation's existence the Federal 
Government spent the total sum of $146,- 
000,000.000. In that period we financed five 
wars, the War of 1813, the Mexican War. the 
Civil War. the Spanish-Amerlcan War, end 
World War No. 1. We grew from a narrow 
strip along the Atlantic seaboard to a mighty 
Nation spanning the North American conti¬ 
nent. We became the world’s outstanding 
production Nation of all times. We passed 
through several severe panics and depressions, 
and yet, In all those 150 years, the Federal 
Government only spent a total of $145,000.- 
000.000. Z 40 W listen carefully to this start¬ 
ling statement. Federal expenditures and 
contractual authorizations for 3 years, 1041. 
1042, and 1943. are over $210,000,000,000, and 
that figure is still growing day by day. 

Zn other words, in these 3 current years 
we are spending $65,000,000,000 more than we 
spent in the first 160 years of our existence 
as a nation. Deficit spending began in 1931 
with a modest defict of one-half billion. In 
the year 1986 it bad reached the huge sum of 
four and one-half billion. This year deficit 
spending amounts to $20,000,000,000, and in 
1948 it will Jump to sixty billion in spite of 
the fact that there has been a steady increase 
year after year in Federal tax levies and rev¬ 
enues. The Budget’s estimate of tax collec¬ 
tions this year is nearly $13,000,000,000, and 
since Congress Is right now enacting another 
enormous tax bill, the "tax take” should be 
approximately $20,000,000,000 next year—20 
times the total wealth of a State such as 
Colorado. On June 30. 1943. the national 
debt, not including contractual authoriza¬ 
tions. will not be less than $132,755,000,000. 
carrying an annual debt service charge at 
present Interest rates of $3,260,000,000. If 
the war lasts 2 more years, and our military 
strategists expect it to last at least that long, 
it will require all of the taxes collected in 
any of the pre-war years merely to service 
the debt, leaving nothing for debt retirement 
and the ordinary expenses of Government. 
That spells bankruptcy in any language un¬ 
less a way can be fo\md to increase taxes 
and put a stop to deficit spending. It must 
be apparent to anyone who gives it a thought 
that deficit spending cannot go blithely on 
and on after the war. There is a limit to 
Federal debt, and that limit is the ability to 
service the Federal debt. 

It has been my privilege to discuss world 
problems with Europeans during the past 
montbe. To a man they anticipate the pres¬ 
ent war will be followed by terrible civil up¬ 
risings the world over. France is expected 
to have a civil blood letting of historic pro¬ 
portions. The Communists and the Fascists 
will have it out In France Just as they did 
In Spain. The restless Balkans are all set 
to fly at each other like wildcats. Central 
Europe will come In for its share of trouble. 
Russia may sweep over all Europe in a wUd 
and frenzied communistic drive, or Russia 
may become the most conservative nation in 
all Europe. If Russia were not an agnostic 
nation my guess is that she would turn con¬ 
servative. No one can predict accurately 
what Russia will do. The British Empire, 
and especially England, Is seething beneath 
the surface right now. Only the threat of 
Adolf Hitler holds her together. The 
British are a well-balanced people and will 
doubtless escape civil war, but the radical 
element Is bound to gain strength there. 
After Japan is liquidated, the Orient wiU 
doubtless settle down to Its ancient customs 
and habits. The Orient is a very old and 
stabilized civilization and does not change 
Its ways easUy. 

All in all, the picture abroad is not en¬ 
couraging. Everybody in Europe is hungry 


and bankrupt. Our food surplus ought to 
help restore order, but we cannot expect pay 
for these surplus food supplies. Our own 
conversion to a peacetime economy will be 
very difficult. We are converting to a wai*- 
time economy with Federal finances. We 
must convert back with private finances, and 
when we attempt to do that the banks of 
this country will really face a banking prob¬ 
lem of unknown proportions. Unemploy¬ 
ment may be widespread, and serious political 
unrest may plague us, too. So the picture 
at home also la far from encouraging. 

The totalitarian states have forced us Into 
a totalitarian war economy, and if we de¬ 
stroy them, how ironical it would be if In 
defeat they are able to destroy the very thing 
we are fighting to preserve, our free capital¬ 
istic economy. Distribution problems, wide¬ 
spread unemployment, timid capital, high 
taxes, exhausted Federal credits, huge debt- 
service charges, and. finally, uncontrolled in¬ 
flation, all the results of the war, might well 
force us into state socialism. We are fight¬ 
ing a war for freedom of thought and action, 
and fi‘eedom of thought and action are com¬ 
pletely dependent upon a free capitalistic 
economy. Even though we crush Hitler, we 
will lose the war unless we preserve these 
freedoms. No group in America will have 
a larger part in steering us down the right 
course in that day than you bankers. It 
will require bold action on your part. I have 
faith that you will not fall the United States 
to carry through in an ordeal that may prove 
even more perplexing than war. 

I promised to suggest a way out. In my 
opinion, greatly Increased production is the 
only solution. We will have to work our 
way out of this trouble. Hard work and In¬ 
creased production and equitable distribu¬ 
tion will save the day. Production will be 
much easier for us than distribution. The 
banking industry will be called upon to fa¬ 
cilitate both. The most efficient way of pro¬ 
ducing and distributing goods ever devised 
is through free capitalistic economy. May 
we hold fast to that economic system. 

This war has brought forth the most mar¬ 
velous technological and chemical advances 
and changes the world has yet seen. New 
sources and new uses of alloy metals are 
nothing short of marvelous. The golden age 
of light alloys and plastics is at hand. Our 
production of magne.sium. the lightest and 
most useful alloy metal known, is increasing 
to fabulous proportions and there is almost 
no limit to our supply. The post-war auto¬ 
mobile with the generous use of alloys and 
plastics will weigh less than half its former 
weight, be much more comfortable and at¬ 
tractive. and will be powered with an engine 
of twice its former efficiency and durability, 
at no increase in cost. If the war lasts 2 
more years, America will need 20,000,000 
of these new improved cars when peace is 
restored. 

With hundreds of thousands of our youth 
able to fly with greater dexterity than the 
birds of the air, the demand for a low-cost 
plane for civilian use will run into the mil¬ 
lions. Tractors and farm machinery will re¬ 
quire almost complete replacement. Demand 
for air conditioning, domestic refrigeration 
equipment, and electrical appliances of every 
sort and description will be of unpredictable 
proportions. Homes, office buildings, and In¬ 
stitutional buildings of every description will 
keep the building trades fully occupied for 
years. 

America's industrial age is not behind her; 
it is Just ahead. America's Industrial sun 
Is not In the west. It Is Just arising on the 
eastern horizon. We must make our system 
ta free capitalistlo enterprise secure eo that 
we may take full advantage of the opportu- 
Itles that a benevolent future has prepared 
for freemen with vision, knowledge, and 
determination. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSIAHW. BAILEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 21,1942 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix a collection 
of editorials in commendation of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and of 
its chief [Mr. Hoover] by reason of re¬ 
cent achievements and extremely grati¬ 
fying work. In connection therewith I 
also ask to have printed an article by 
the United Press published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 19, 1942, 
on the special work of the P. B. I. in the 
last 12 months. I call the Senate’s at¬ 
tention to one very significant statement, 
that in the first 24 hours after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor more than 1,000 of the 
most dangerous enemy aliens in our 
country were rounded up by the P. B. I. 
I think the P. B. I. have now gotten in 
hand approximately 10,000 such enemy 
aliens. 

I have ascertained from the Public 
Printer the cost of printing, and, in view 
of the fact that it will occupy three and 
one-half pages and cost $157.50.1 renew 
the request for printing in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

IProm the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of June 29, 19421 

An Invasion of American Soil 

We were looking for it in the air and it 
came up out of the sea, this thing we have 
been talking about in abstract terms as if it 
were sin—^the Nazi menace. 

Nazis have landed on our shore from an 
enemy warship, not in great numbers, to be 
sure; and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
bagged them before they could turn a hand. 
That was a surprise to them and is to their 
masters by now. They had overrated their 
own craft and underrated the excellence of 
our counterespionage. As for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, its exploit was su¬ 
perlative. The beat Berlin's master minds In 
cunning could contrive was no match for the 
Bureau’s agents. The Gestapo is outclassed 
in efficiency: our prisoners are the principals, 
not innocent hostages. 

And these eight men in custody are no 
ordinary gangsters. They are bold, dyed- 
in-the-wool Nazis who had deliberately re¬ 
turned to Nazi Germany. They are picked 
men. personally familiar with our coastal 
cities and Industrial centers, trained for 
sabotage, financed and equipped to do a sys¬ 
tematically scientific, thorough Job of crip¬ 
pling our war production and transportation 
system. We can accept the judgment of their 
expert masters for their mental, moral, and 
technical qualifications; but we are not guile¬ 
less enough to assume that they were turned 
loose unaided In America with $150,000 cash 
for traveling expenses. Can anyone doubt, 
from their brief published records, that these 
ex-Bundsters had the nucleus of a genuine 
fifth column in this country among their 
former associates? Their exposed relations 
with the former German Consulate in New 
York attests its subversive activities. These 
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minor fuehrers, sent back to direct opera* 
tions. may have been trapped through the 
diligent exploration of consular machinations 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Any imagination is equp.1 to conceiving 
what might have been but for their capture; 
nothing less than their execution will be salu¬ 
tary. 

Tet, while the invaders have become indi¬ 
viduals in the hands of justice, the military 
fact remains that American soil has been in¬ 
vaded. and in a way we didn’t expect. There 
Is a potential in this more dangerous than 
transient terror to civilian morale; that is 
the diversion of our minds to defensive think¬ 
ing. We may. on the other hand, acquire a 
helpful lesson in military strategy and tac¬ 
tics from the incident to put us in accord 
with the mental attitude of our own de¬ 
fenders. 

We were taken by surprise. Nevertheless, 
the Germans didn’t land saboteurs from a 
sub Instead of sending bombers over just to 
startle us out of our complacency. They lack 
nearby land bases for an air raid in force, 
our coast line is long, our defense industries 
widely scattered. Discriminating sabotage 
looked more promising and they prepared 
for that. Saboteurs can apply explosives to 
military objectives more accurately than the 
explosives can be dropped from a plane 3 
miles in the air flying 300 miles an hour. 
The purpose of each method is the same; 
the choice of means depends on circum¬ 
stances and therein is the cue to elastic 
military strategy. 

When we speak of this as a war of surprises, 
we think of effect, ignoring causes. Surprise 
is the result of adapting a means to an end, 
which, however, in the art of war as in every¬ 
thing else, necessarily presupposes a definite 
end. Likewise, as in a raid, a deflnite end is 
the fundamental basis of grand strategy, the 
Indispensable prerequisite to taking the im¬ 
patiently awaited initiative. 

This has been the advantage of our enemies 
from the outset. They are not supermen, 
only logical. Nazi or Japanese, they have 
had a deflnite end in view, directed their 
every move to that ultimate accomplishment, 
adapted the means to the end according to 
circumstances as they proceeded. The de¬ 
fense, not being taken into their confidence, 
must inevitably leave its plans open to hasty 
Improvisation wherever and whenever the 
enemy strikes. 

Civilians should take heart from the many 
Indications that defensive strategy is repug¬ 
nant to our military leaders. They are bent 
upon concentrating united might on our ulti¬ 
mate objective in this war of wars. That 
obviously is to conquer Hitler’s cohorts by 
the Napoleonic method of striking the mass 
of the enemy’s armed forces, and everybody 
knows where that is. Offense Is still the best 
defense; when Hitler’s military power is de¬ 
stroyed, om coasts will be safe, the air above 
us free from dangers. 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader] 
What Federal Bureau op Investigation Has 
Saved Uncle 8am 

Until the recent seizure of eight profes¬ 
sional saboteurs some of the self-styled 
’’liberal” reviews of the United States were 
had put to find adjectives ugly enough for 
the damnation of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. ’’American Gestapo” was the 
mildest term applied to Edgar Hoover and his 
agents. Those newspapers that defended the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation were them¬ 
selves denounced as reactionary. The tune 
is changed now. In a strain that doubtless 
was meant to be patronizing, but in reality is 
bewildered, some of the reviews speak of the 
’’swell job,” the ’’admirable work.” done by 
the men entrusted with counterespionage. 

The full measure of the service rendered 
before and during the war by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation will not be known 


for years. Those who chanced upon the 
activities of Mr. Hoover’s operatives In the 
scrutiny of suspected foreign agents know 
how conscientiously and patiently the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation worked to sepa¬ 
rate dangerous Axis S 3 rmpathizer 8 from harm¬ 
less Idiots who wanted publicity. A splendid 
work of counterespionage came to a superb 
climax on the outbreak of hostilities. Over¬ 
night the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
rounded up hundreds of spies and In¬ 
formers who, in many instances, did not 
know they had been under observation. The 
German espionage system was shattered in 
the East by those arrests. It never has 
rallied since. Japanese secret agents, too. 
were outwitted and were caught. Another 
field of the fine activity of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is disclosed for 
a moment in the statement Saturday by 
Attorney General Biddle that no large-scale 
sabotage had been committed in the United 
States thus far by any enemy agent or Ameri¬ 
can traitor. This has been due primarily to 
the fact that the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation has arrested during the first 6 months 
of war a total of 9,405 persons on suspicion of 
being dangerous or disloyal alien enemies. 
Among them were the men designated in 
advance for sabotage. Mr. Biddle speaks con¬ 
servatively when he says: ’’Through preven¬ 
tive work by the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation and other branches of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, much hostile activity which 
might be expected in wartime failed to mate¬ 
rialize.” 

*11118 has been the more remarkable because 
of the care taken during the early days of the 
war to place naturalized citizens from hostile 
countries on a different footing from alien 
enemies. Many whom the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation rightly suspected of treachery 
to the land of their adoption were treated 
most considerately. Now that a legal process 
of ’’denaturalization” has been devised, these 
traitors may be given the treatment they 
deserve. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of June 29, 
1942] 

The Penalty is Death 

When the Nazi submarines landed eight of 
Hitler’s agents on our Atlantic coast 2 weelcs 
ago. there must have been high satisfaction 
in Berlin. 

The stage was set for a long period of 
sabotage and mass murder in the United 
States. The spies had been well educated 
for their grim duties and were provided with 
the newest Implements of destruction. All 
of them had lived in the United States and 
could speak the language well, and two were 
actually American citizens. 

All this was done with typical Nazi 
thoroughness. The advance guard of ter¬ 
rorists was on the job and German ears were 
cocked for first news of panic in the arsenal 
of democracy. 

One thing, however, was overlooked by Herr 
Hitler and the staff of his school of sabotage. 
It was the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In the last war the United States was 
caught napping by the operations directed 
and financed by Von Papen and Captain 
Boy-Ed. But even before this one started, a 
great change had taken place. 

It has been the business of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to prepare for just 
such an emergency as this one, and it has 
done its work well. 

Because of its vigilance the octet of Nazi 
fanatics, most of them, of course, closely 
tied to the German-American Bund and 
Friends of New Germany in this country, have 
been rounded up before they could get under 
way. They have been arrested and they have 
confessed to a crime which in time of war 
calls for the penalty of death. And two of 
them at least stand branded as traitors to 
the country in which they have citizenship. 


Had their plans worked out, these men 
might have returned to be decorated with a 
Hitler eagle and honored as heroes of the 
Nazi cause. If their hands were stained with 
the blood of innocent people, as they surely 
would have been, so much the better. Were 
they not spreading Hitler’s peculiar brand of 
culture? 

But in no time at all they are behind the 
bars, certain of only one thing—that they 
will pay in full. It matters not whether 
they are brought to trial before a military 
court or a civil tribunal. The penalty is 
death. 

These are not poor and misguided men. 
Insteod. they are the ones who came to this 
country under the guise of friendship and 
then, for the most part, lost no time in allying 
themselves with the traitor bundsters who 
worked day and night, under the very noses of 
a too-tolerant people and Government to 
bring this land of liberty to utter destruc¬ 
tion. These are the men who thrilled at the 
name of Hitler and hated everything Ameri¬ 
can. ’These are the men who were expected 
to take over when the Fuehrer established 
his new order in the Western World. 

There is poetic justice, we think, in the fact 
that their hate of freedom has brought them 
back to this democracy for ultimate atone¬ 
ment. 

This, it is to be presumed, was the vanguard 
of Hitler’s army of saboteurs who were to 
wreck the aviation program by destruction 
of aluminum centers, throw the machinery 
of transportation out of joint, and blast war 
plants and civilian centers. Their program 
covered 2 years, which is another indication 
that Hitler does not see victory soon. If suc¬ 
cessful, others could be landed in rubber boats 
to ply their murderous trade. 

But the speed with which the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation has nipped in the bud 
this orgy of sabotage ought to have a discour¬ 
aging effect on Gorman plans. It is one of 
the most heartening developments of the war 
for which all Americans should be grateful. 

’The Axis, we know, will adopt any means 
to Interfere with the limitless productive 
power of the United States, knowing full well 
that it will eventually bring the totalitarians 
to their ruin. It will find Germans and 
Benedict Arnold Americans to do the work. 

But as long as the fine organization of 
J. Edgor Hoover functions with its accustomed 
efficiency, we can feel with growing confidence 
that the security of the home front is being 
well guarded. 

And let no time be lost in making it clear 
that all spies and saboteurs, when caught, 
can be sure of paying the penalty commen¬ 
surate with their crime. 


[Daytona Beach (Fla.) Evening News of June 
29, 1942] 

Eternal Vigilance 

To the time-honored adage that ’’eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty” we can very 
well add, for the duration at least, that it is 
the price of security as well. 

How great is the need of vigilance on the 
part of every American, whoever or wherever 
he may be, whatever his job, was shown by 
J. Edgar Hoover’s announcement that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had rounded 
up eight Germans who had landed on our 
shores from Axis submarines admittedly pre¬ 
pared to do an all-out job of sabotage against 
the country that once had sheltered every 
one of them. 

These English-speaking spies were caught 
wearing good American clothing, carrying a 
big sum of American money, equipped with 
enough wrecking material to do an incal¬ 
culable amount of damage to American war 
industry. 

German spies working in the United States 
have us at a dangerous disadvantage in some 
respects, especially if they have lived in this 
country as these men had. America's open- 
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door policy on immigration for many years 
made us a nation of many nationals, and in a 
time of war that makes the Job of looking 
for wolves among the sheep a very compli¬ 
cated job. 

It is complicated and difficult partly for 
the reason that of course we assume we have 
no right to accuse men and women of Ger¬ 
man origin of being disloyal unless there is 
actual evidence against them. Doubtless 
many thousands of Oerman-Americans in the 
United States are loyal to this country. 

But there is no doubt, also, that others who 
have lived for years in the United States, who 
have prospered here, whose children have 
been educated in this country, and who have 
benefited materially, morally, and spiritually 
by American institutions and principles, are. 
nevertheless, prepared and carefully trained 
to betray this country into the hands of its 
enemies. 

That was a swell job the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation did in rounding up these eight 
saboteurs, but we know, of course, that what 
the agents caught in their bag this time was 
only a sample. Germany's espionage system 
In America is vast, well organized, and smart. 
It is well financed, and it has protection from 
the very fact that this country la too just to 
accuse or suspect anyone of disloyalty because 
of the mere circumstance of his origin. 

It is a heavy task that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has on its hands, and it is 
one that it cannot handle by Itself alone. It 
must have the intelligent and constant co¬ 
operation of every local law-enforcement 
agency, every law-enforcement officer in the 
Nation. Volunteer emergency police organ¬ 
ized and working under the authority of de¬ 
fense councils should he trained like em¬ 
ployed police officers to do their share of the 
job of preventing sabotage. 

And all clvlllana can plan a humbly useful 
part In this Nation-wide job of vigilance. 
Months ago the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion asked all of us to report to the police any 
act or word by anyone that might .seem to be 
open to suspicion, and to report It only to the 
police Instead of making gossip out of it. 
Tliat is a request that we should regard as an 
order, and we should obey it. 

Moreover, we can, and we must, guard our 
tongues against gossip that may aid the 
enemy. That slogan saying that loose lips 
may sink ships has grim reality behind it. 
Newspapers are prohibited from reporting 
movements of military units on duty. They 
are prohibited from reporting the location of 
ships nt sea. What it is improper to disclose 
In print It is improper to disclose in conver¬ 
sation. Silence oftentimes is a synonym for 
vigilance in times of war. 

[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of July 
8, 1942] 

OBSERVEa-ATXONS 
HOOVER MERITS AWARD 

The move on the part of the Senate to give 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, a medal for the shrewd work 
which his sleuths did in taking the eight 
German spies who slipped in via rubber boats 
with plenty of apparatus to do a world of 
devilment Is timely and belated. 

Mr. Hoover’s magnificent services, even in 
times of peace, in tracking down the Capone 
types of racketeers and streamlined evil¬ 
doers of all degrees have won for him and 
for his alert forces the admiration and esteem 
of his fellow countrymen. 

It’s appropriate that the Government 
should officially take note of his mastery in 
his field and his superb efficiencies in the 
present crisis in combating saboteurs. 

And especially fitting that Congress, which 
has all too often raised raucous and fault¬ 
finding voice against him, should make 
amends for its pettiness in this regards 
LXXXVin—App.-1921 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of June 30, 
1942) 

Orchids fob the Federal Bureau of 
Invkstioation 

The story of the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation’s round-up of eight German sabo¬ 
teurs landed on American shores by subma¬ 
rine reads like a work of fiction. It is far 
more serious than that In its implications. 

Thanks to the thoroughness of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, this country has 
been remarkably free from acts of sabotage 
since the war began. J. Edgar Hoover’s men 
have acted silently and swiftly in the past, 
arresting spy rings and Nazi sympathizers 
whose presence at large in the United States 
was a threat to the Nation's war effort. This 
latest achievement is a sensational climax to 
the organization's previous work. 

These eight men were not bound here on 
a silly mission. They had definite orders to 
destroy such strategic points as industrial 
plants, rail centers, power facilities, bridges, 
and waterways, including the Ohio River 
canal system near Cincinnati. If any one 
of these acts had been carried out, it would 
have constituted a serious disaster. 

Disturbing as it may seem, it Is not sur¬ 
prising that enemies can be landed on our 
coasts. To defend every mile of the long 
United States coast line is obviously Impos¬ 
sible. Whatever the punishment meted out 
to these men. and It should be severe, we 
can be sure Hitler will try again, if he has 
not already done so. 

The Germans apparently arc not satisfied 
with the strength of their fifth column in 
this country. They would hardly have taken 
the risk to send over their own men had they 
been confident that Nazi sympathizers would 
carry out orders. Some of their saboteurs 
may succeed, but as long as the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation, assisted by alert citi¬ 
zens. is on the job, their task will not be 
easy. Hitler is not finding the “decadent 
democracies’’ as much ol a pushover as he 
thought. 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger of June 30, 
1042] 

Well in Hand 

The arrest of saboteurs and their accom¬ 
plices by the Federal Bureau of Invc'SLiga- 
tion was a notable achievement against the 
Axis fifth column seeking to operate in the 
United States, but this news should not be 
the occasion for amateur spy hunting and 
persecution of foreigners. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Nazi Government has maintained a substan¬ 
tial force of agents in this country ready to 
cooperate with men landed from submaiincs. 
The pro-Nazi organizations that operated 
here in the pre-Pearl Harbor period recruit¬ 
ed large numbers of prospects for the Nazi 
espionage service. 

There is also every reason to believe that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation has done 
a rather thorough job of watchfulness and 
that it is equal to the task of combatting 
the fifth column. Citizens who have sus¬ 
picions should not act on their own, but 
should offer their information to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The war against 
the fifth column is not a job for amateurs. 

The arrest of a number of suspects at a 
camp in New Jersey suggests the wisdom of 
turning over the task of issuing travel cards 
to enemy aliens to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. This organization is expected 
to protect us from the activities of enemy 
agents, and should have knowledge of and 
control over the movements of enemy aliens 
from whose ranks the enemy may recruit 
active agents. 
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[From the Arizona Republic of July 3, 1942] 

Trial of Saboteurs Should Establish a 
Number of Precedents 

Eight men probably will be tried next week 
in the National Capital on charges of landing 
on the east coast from a German submarine 
for the express purpose of committing sabo¬ 
tage—their aim being to wreck as many in¬ 
dustrial plants engaged in war work as pos¬ 
sible, and also to destroy military objectives. 
We suspect when these men left Germany thry 
and the Nazi leaders who sent them visioned 
great destruction of war plants /and the 
creation of a panic in this country. Not one, 
we suspect, foresaw capture before they had 
a chance to accomplish any material damage. 
What the Nazis discounted was the efficiency 
and the alertness of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. This feat of the Fed?ral Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation is an epochal one. 

No definite statement has been made In 
Washington concerning the manner in which 
the eight saboteurs are to be tried, but It Is 
expected that President Rocsevelt will name 
a military commission to do the job. Because 
of the nature of the charges, this trial, re¬ 
gardless of the procedure involved, will eslab- 
llsh one or more precedents in this country. 
There is one precedent that most Americans 
hope the trial of these invaders will set and 
that is that death will hereafter be the pen¬ 
alty for convicted saboteurs. A precedent of 
that kind will go a long way in slowing up 
sabotage, and particularly the landing of 
agents from war vessels for that purpose. 

In our research on this subject, w’e have 
been unable to find a record of the trial of 
saboteurs landed from war vessels. Thus the 
trial of these eight Invaders probably marks 
the first time in the history of this country 
that anyone has been tried on such a chaige. 
Thus this trial assumes greater proportions 
than otherwise because of the precedent it 
will establish for all future trials of this na¬ 
ture. We hope that the Germans will learn 
from this ca-se that it Is wasted effort to 
spend time training saboteurs as well a.s to 
land agents In thi.s countiy from submuilnes. 
Blnco, however, the Nazis consider Americans 
to be an ignorant lot and Inferior to the 
superior Germans, we don’t expect Hitler and 
his cohorts to learn anything from this trial. 
We will have to teach them the hard way 
which we will do one of these days much to 
their discomfort and general state of health. 

It has never been stated definitely wdiether 
the eight men, two of whom are said to bo 
American citizens though of German extrac- 
I tlon, were members of the German Army, 
i Regardless of whether they are members of 
the armed forces of Germany, the manner of 
their entrance into the country constitiitc?s 
an invasion of sorts, though we suppose the 
proper term for their coming is “Infiltra¬ 
tion.” It is hoped that the proper term for 
their exodus from the country after their 
trial If. “execution. 

We have In times past remarked that the 
execution of a murderer is probably not as 
severe punishment for the crime as Is a life 
sentence from which there could be no parole 
or pardon. We pointed out. however, that 
the execution of a murderer did prevent tho 
Indlvlduat from committing more murders. 
The same thing is true of the execution of a 
saboteur or a would-be saboteur. The efforts 
at sabotage ends with death. 

Had not the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, by its quick action, ended the freedom 
of these men in this country, more than 
likely a large number of war workers would 
have been slain in attempts to sabotage our 
war plants. It also is possible that they 
might have seriously delayed our war produc¬ 
tion. We have no idea as to the type of 
training these men went through in Germany 
In preparation for the task they invaded this 
country to perform, but whatever that train¬ 
ing was. It fell short in one respect. German 
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thoroughness and efficiency tell down In that 
these “expert" saboteurs had not been taught 
how to evade arrest or escape detection. 

[From the Portsmouth (Va.) Star ot July 1. 

1942) 

Hoover's Federal Bureau of Investigation On 
THE Job 

In a week otherwise filled with news of a 
discouraging nature the people of the United 
States were thrilled and given renewed faith 
with announcement from Washington of the 
capture by the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion of the eight German saboteurs landed 
in this country at two widely separated points 
from submarines to do damage to our in¬ 
dustrial. transportation, and war-production 
plants. 

How the trick of trapping these eight for¬ 
eign agents was pulled by the staff of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is something 
we shall have to wait until after the war 
to find out. For the time being it will have 
to suffice to know that of the eight men 
landed on our shores by a foreign enemy all 
eight are now behind prison bars and waiting 
fbr the Attorney General of the United States 
to decide upon their trial and punishment. 

This much we do know, and it gives us all 
cause for rejoicing—the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, under J. Edgar Hoover, is on 
the job— BO effectively on the job that they 
scored a smashing triumph against the plot¬ 
ting of the whole German Gestapo in their 
efforts to spread fear and panic, os well as 
destruction, widespread in this country. It 
makes us feel secure—this knowledge that 
Chief Hoover and his men not only know 
what foreign agents are doing and attempt¬ 
ing to do but that they know when and how 
to clamp the irons on all such enemies work¬ 
ing within our borders. 

Chief J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation, and men of his depart¬ 
ment have scored a signal victory. The 
Nation Is grateful for their vigilance and the 
real with which they executed this coup. In 
an all-out war such as we are now in it takes 
a secret-service department capable and effi¬ 
cient to cope with the enemy as much as it 
does an army and navy. This branch of our 
fighting forces has certainly acquitted itself 
with credit. Mr. Hoover end his efficient men 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
deserving of not only the congratulations 
but the thanks of all. 


(From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record of June 
29, 1942) 

A Great Job by the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation —Now Let's Follow It Up 

It reads like the script of a Hollywood 
thriller; it is proof that, in this war. movie 
spy plots are far from exaggerated. 

One could emphasize many points about 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation's great 
round-up of the two four-man gangs of Nazi 
saboteurs who were landed from submarines, 
off New York and Florida. Bui the two 
which seem most important to us are— 

1. The evidence that the Federal. Bureou of 
Investigation was right on the Job. 

2. The fact that everyone of these sabo¬ 
teurs spent much time in the United States 
before the war. and two are American citizens. 

The saboteurs were landed only 2 weeks 
ago, and arrested very shortly afterward. It 
Is, of course, practically impossible to prevent 
such landings. With the thousands of Nazi 
troops petrolling the French coast, they have 
not been able to prevent commando raids. 

What courts Is speed in seizing saboteurs 
and spies once they get In. That the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation acted so quickly 
Indicates that we have a more efficient system 
of ooxmteresplonage than most ot us thought. 

J. Edgar Hoover points out the epies con¬ 
fess that they were given exhaustive training 


courses in Germany, which Included trips to 
German factories where they were shown 
how to put machinery out of commission. 

Yet probably the most important part of 
their training was received, not In Germany, 
but here i^ the United States of America. 

Thanks to our laxity, because of our le¬ 
niency toward aliens as regards civil liberties, 
these men learned our customs, language, and 
weaknesses. One. Peter Berger, worked for 
years In United States factories and was actu¬ 
ally a member of the Michigan National 
Guard. He became a citizen but went back 
to Germany and volunteered for spy duty 
over here. 

Another of the thugs, Heinrich Helnk. was 
conspicuous here as a Bundist; yet another 
was caught late In 1929, when It was believed 
he was providing supplies for Nazi subs, but 
was later released. The rest had gained ex¬ 
perience in United States industrial plants, 
on United States ships; all the while they 
were directly or indirectly working for 
Hitler. 

We were too lenient. It remains to be seen 
whether we are too lenient now. 

This round-up warns us to tighten even 
further our surveillance on the enemies still 
within America. While these "heels" of Hitler 
went back to the Reich, many others like 
them did not. They’re still here. 

While it would not end espionage, the Rec¬ 
ord still believes that in wartime, at least, 
every citizen should be registered, finger¬ 
printed. and obliged to carry an Identification 
card. That would certainly simplify the job 
of tracking down our enemies witbin. 

Congratulations to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a great job. Let a firing 
squad now finish the careers of these Nazi 
"heels.’* 

[Prom the Salt Lake Tribune of June SO, 1942] 

Alert Federal Agents Capture Expert 
Saboteurs 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
scored again. With that exceptional vigi¬ 
lance and celerity which characterize the 
activities of this efficient body of Inner 
guards, it has saved the country from threats 
of terrorism and sabotage on several occa¬ 
sions. Spies have been apprehended and 
plots exposed as alien enemies were almost 
ready to strike. Scores of sinister envoys of 
the fuehrer have been caught red-handed, 
some of whom have confessed and most of 
whom have been convicted or shorn of the 
power to perform evil tasks assigned to them. 

Radio messages sent to submarine com¬ 
manders and to the German v ficials have been 
intercepted and dec.xled, conveying Infor¬ 
mation concerning the movements of troops 
and the sailing of ships, thus enabling our 
military staffs to change their schedules and 
avoid many planned attacks. Sixteen spies 
In such work were arrested last September, 
while this country and the Nazi government 
were, to all intents and purposes, still main¬ 
taining amicable relations. Individuals, 
couples, and groups have been taken into 
custody from time to time in different sec¬ 
tions. 

The recent rounding up of eight trained 
and equipped saboteurs, four of whom had 
been landed by an enemy submarine on Long 
Island and four on the Florida coast, will be 
regarded as one of the most notable achieve¬ 
ments of J. Edgar Hoover and his men. Both 
gangs were composed of men who once lived 
in the United States and had worked here at 
various occupations, one having served In the 
Michigan National Guard and two having 
become naturalized citizens. 

About 8 years ago they returned to Oer- 
xnany and. because of their knowledge of 
American ways and endorsements of the bund* 
were trained in a special sabotage school near 
Berlin. Taken to shops, factories, and indue* 
trial areas, they were taught the use of ea- 
plosives and shown how to destroy maOhinery 


and structures of value In the production and 
distribution ot war essentials. Having so- 
quired the necessary instruction and won the 
confidence of Nazi leaders, they were as¬ 
signed to their sinister tasks and sent sur* 
reptitlously to our coasts. 

They brought an assortment of bombs and 
formulas for the renewal of supplies, all of 
which were buried at the landing beaches, 
to remain bidden until they established 
connections with resident emissaries of the 
Axis. Although cautious and keeping apart, 
they were soon spotted and picked up by 
members of the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation. The four who landed on Long Island 
hnd in their possession $90,806.16, and the 
Florida four had $68,942.61 entrusted to them 
fer the purpose of hiring /.merican Nazis 
and bribing venal guards or watchmen. An¬ 
other cache of $20,000 was subsequently un¬ 
covered. 

All of the captives confessed, according to 
Hoover, and even indicated some of the in¬ 
stitutions they planned to wreck during the 
next few months. These Included the Alumi¬ 
num Co. of America’s plants at Alcoa, Tonn.; 
Measena, N. Y.. and Bast St. Louis, HI.; the 
Cryolite plant at Philadelphia, manufactur¬ 
ing light metals; the Chesapeake ft Ohio 
Railroad in industrial areas; Hell Gate Bridge, 
New York City; the Pennsylvania Railroad 
terminal at Newark. N. J.; and all bridges on 
which transportation is carried in the New 
York area. 

Other objectives were said to be Inland 
waterways systems, a series of canal locks on 
the Ohio River near Cincinnati, the New 
York City water supply system, conduits in 
Westchester County, hydroelectric plants at 
Niagara Falls, and railroad tracks on the 
famous horseshoe curve near Altoona, Pa. 
They also contemplated the planting of time 
bombs in locker rooms at railroad stations 
and in department stores to create panic and 
shake public morale. 

With almost $180,000, many Ingenious 
types of explosives and an acquaintance 
among traitorous residents of scattered sec¬ 
tions of this country, they were in a position 
to do a lot of damage, destroy mlUions of dol¬ 
lars in property, delay wartime production, 
interrupt transportation, deprive cities and 
towns of water, light, and power, and kill or 
mangle thousands of unsuspecting men, 
women, and children. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
entitled to the gratitude of all Americans for 
the alertness, perspicacity, and prompt ac¬ 
tion of this efficient agency. It may have 
saved lives identified with almost any family 
or community in the Republic. Any traveler 
by rail, any workman in a factory, any patron 
in a department store, might have been a 
victim of tills wholesale program of Indis¬ 
criminate murder. 

While precautions against the landing of 
other potential assassins have been intensi¬ 
fied by all coast guards, It must be remem¬ 
bered that our shores measure thousands of 
miles. Meantime, those verbose statesmen 
who suspect they are not taken Into full con¬ 
fidence by the National Government may 
consider the risk of putting spies on their 
guard and making the work of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation more difficult by 
the careless dissemination of vital informa¬ 
tion. 

[From the New York Dally News of June 
1942] 

Score One for tri Federal Bureau of 

iNVEmOATXOir 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation’s grab 
of the eight German splea was a fine piece of 
work, and one for which J. Edgar Hoover’s 
Federal detective organization deserves the 
heartfelt thanks of the American people. 

VSnTOSS OST WARM WELCOME 

These were highly trained professionals 
that came ashore on the Long Island and 
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Florida coasts from two or more submarines. 
They brought along a reported $170,000 in 
United States money, plus assorted explo¬ 
sives and tools for an ambitious wrecking 
program that included New York's Hell Gate 
Bridge and water system, three big alumlnxam 
plants at widely separated points, etc. 

The fact that they were collared so 
promptly would indicate that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Is carrying on some 
efficient counterespionage. These gents could 
hardly have walked Into J. Edgar Hoover's 
embraces by mere coincidence. To repeat: 
a fine Job. We wonder, though, if it wouldn't 
have been wiser to keep the matter a secret, 
and let the Germans worry about what had 
become of these men. 

As to what should be done with the men— 
If they were not in German uniforms when 
taken, they were spies, not mere saboteurs. 
The penalty for espionage in wartime la 
death, after trial and conviction by a court 
martial; and, in this country, within 48 hours 
after such conviction. Without ifs, anda, or 
buts, that ] the procedure which should be 
followed In this case. The civil authorities 
should certainly not butt into this case. 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
19. 1042] 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Reports 
Conviction op 7,448 in Year —1.471 Were 
FOR Espionage. Sabotage, Draft Violation, 
AND Un-American Acts 
Washington. July 18.—^The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, In the busiest 12 months 
of Its history, the year ended June 30. pro¬ 
duced evidence which brought 1,471 convic¬ 
tions for espionage, sabotage. Selective Service 
Act violations, and other un-American activi¬ 
ties. J. Edgar Hcover, Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation Director, reported tonight. 

Mr. Hoover said In hl.s annual report to 
Attorney General Francis Biddle—covering 
th'j flpcal year 1941-42—that during the year 
th^ Federal Bureau of Investigation obtained 
7,443 convictions, large.st total in the Bu¬ 
reau’s history. That number, he said, repre¬ 
sented 97 percent of all Federal Bureau of 
Investigation cases taken into Federal courts 
during the yrni. 

“The attack cn Pearl Harbor,'' Mr. Hoover 
said, “found the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation completely mobilized on a wartime 
basis and ready for any emergency.*' 

In the first 24 hours after the attack, he 
said, more than 1,000 of the most dangerous 
enemy alieria were rounded up. 

“Numerous espionage groups were under 
close surveillance,'' he added, “and one of 
the largest spy rings in the country’s history 
was even thtn standing trial In New York.” 

Mr. Hoover said acts of sabotage during 
the fl.'st 7 months of war had been of 
"negligible importance'' and were not di¬ 
rected by foreign principals. 

Fifty-six persons were convicted of es¬ 
pionage or failure to register as foreign 
agents during the year as the result of in¬ 
vestigations carried out by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, he said. Two major spy 
rings were broken and members were await¬ 
ing trial as the year ended. 

“When placed under surveillance a foreign 
agent becomes a valuable source of informa¬ 
tion to the f ederal Bureau of Investigation.’* 
Mr. Hoover explained. *'Once a spy is located 
and his activities and contacts carefully 
covered, he is rendered harmless. 

**If he were apprehended Immediately his 
unrevealed contacts would then take cover 
and the enemy government would be tipped 
off to send a new agent to take his place." 

Depredations against war plants and 
facilities. Injury to interned enemy ships, 
train wrecking, and similar acts of sabotage 
accounted for a total of 218 convictions during 
the year, the report said. It listed 2 con¬ 
victions for sedition. 


The report added that Federal Bureau of 
Investigation investigations resulted in the 
closing by the State Department of all Ger» 
man and Italian consular offices in the coun¬ 
try on July 15, 1941. 

Between December 6, 1941, and the end 
of the fiscal year, 9,405 aliens of enemy 
nationalities were apprehended by the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation and cooperating 
law officers. These included 4.746 Japanese, 
3,120 Germans, and 1,621 Italians. 

Cases unrelated to the war included 30 
kldnaplngs, 94 bank robberies, and 384 white- 
slave convictions. 


Mr, Dies Should Pay for Hit Own 
Mistake 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. July 15,1942 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following letter 
by me to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Accounts: 

July 22. 1942. 

Hon. John J. Cochran. 

Chairman, House Accounts Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: You have before 
your committee a request of Chairman Dies 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, that Congress pay $611 as an “ex¬ 
pense'' incurred in connection with two libel 
suits brought against him in hla personal 
capacity. 

The gentleman from Texas had libeled one 
David Vaughan of the Board of Economic 
Warfare by demanding his resignation be¬ 
cause Mr. Dies alleged Mr. Vaughan was the 
founder of the League for Peace and Democ¬ 
racy. a now defunct Communist organization. 

Mr. Vaughan sued Mr. Dies personally for 
$76,000. Mr. Vaughan withdrew his action 
after Mr. Dies apologized and said It was a 
case of mistaken identity. The discontinu¬ 
ance was apparently upon the condition ihat 
Mr. Dies pay the counsel of Mr. Vaughan 
$611. 

Now our colleague wants this $611 paid by 
the House, presumably either out of the 
contingent funds of the House, or cut of the 
appropriation for the Dies committee. 

1, for one, do not feel that the House can 
pay out this monfy. It Is a personal expense 
Incurred by a Member's carelessness and error. 
A Member cannot^ ask the House to pay for 
his own Improvidence. It Is not an expense 
of Mr. Dies' own committee. In libeling a 
citizen he was acting beyond the scope of 
his authority as chairman and member of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and beyond the scope of his authority ns a 
Member of the House. His remarks could not 
have been privileged, otherwise Mr. Dies 
would have had a complete defense. He ad¬ 
mitted the libel. 

Suppose the expense would have covered a 
long and protracted trial, and had been 
$60,000. Could Mr. Dies determine the size of 
the expense to be saddled upon the House? 

If we were to defray legal expenses of suits 
against a Member, why not the expense of 
suits brought by a Member? Then a distin¬ 
guished Member of our body who has actu¬ 
ally instituted a series of libel suits might 
well ask the House to finance his litigations. 
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Mr. Dies seeks to Justify his claim by say¬ 
ing that the libel was a result of his official 
actions. I deny this. The libel was the result 
of his own deliberate, personal mistake. 

If Mr. Dies would prevail in his contention, 
then any Member would be privileged to libel 
and slander at will anyone he chose, claim¬ 
ing official license and resting secure in the 
thought that the House would pay all puni¬ 
tive damages and expenses. 

The only case I know of where the expense 
of a Member's litigation is paid by the House 
is in an election contest. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Emanuel Celled, 

Tenth New York District* 


Commeiit of Atlantic City Press-Union on 
Speech of Hon, William H. Smathers^ 
of New Jersey, at Trenton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, AuguH 6, 1942 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, last 
Sunday I made a speech in Trenton, N. J., 
to the Mercer County Allied Democratic 
Organizations in which, among other 
things, I said: 

I want to Bay to my Republican opponents, 
who are seeking my seat in the United States 
Senate, that every time they blast me and 
my record, and call me a rubber stamp for 
having the vision and courage to follow 
the wise leadership of President Roofcevclt in 
preparing this country to defend itself, be¬ 
fore their stupid minds were penetrated by 
the bombs which fell at Pearl Harbor, that 
they are making votes for me. I want to 
thank them and urge them to continue to 
blast me and my record of loyalty to President 
Roosevelt’s leadership. I make no apologies 
for the record—as a matter of fact. Instead 
of attempting to apologize for my loyalty to 
President Roosevelt’s leadership I pledge con¬ 
tinued loyalty to the President’s leadership, as 
he lends this country and the world to victory 
against the Axis Powers. 

The people of the State of New Jersey are 
not going to turn me out of the United 
States Senate for being loyal to the President 
before Pearl Harbor, because my Republican 
opponents all swear loyalty to Roosevelt since 
Pearl Harbor, and in the light of what has 
happened, since we were bombed into this 
conflict at Pearl Harbor, the President was 
more right before Pearl Harbor, when I was 
following his leadership on the lease-lend pol¬ 
icy—Draft Act—Extension of Draft Act—ap¬ 
propriations for airplanes—revision of our 
Neutrality Act—the reshaping of our foreign 
policy and preparations to defend ourselves, 
than he has been since Pearl Harbor, That 
rubber-stamp record of mine they now 
squawk about helped to formulate President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy they now swear 
allegiance to. 

The Atlantic City Press Union—an in¬ 
dependent Republican newspaper of my 
home town of Atlantic City, N. J.—com¬ 
menting editorially August 4,1942, on my 
speech as above-quoted, had this to say 
in an editorial under the heading of 
‘‘Annoying interruption”: 

Senator Smathers is right In concluding 
that political opponents cannot hurt hli 
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chances tor reelectlon by calling him a rub¬ 
ber stamp. If the Washington administra¬ 
tion had had more rubber stamps, that Is, 
more statesmen and lawmakers recognieing 
the rightness of the Roosevelt leadership and 
willing to follow it—our country would have 
been war-consclous and better prepared for 
the world cataclysm years before it was. 
Those who disagree with Rooscveltism on 
many issues will concede this fact if they 
are honest. The preparedness and planned 
conspiracy of Japan, as suddenly revealed to 
the whole world for the first time on Decem¬ 
ber 7, supplied all the proof that any reason¬ 
able person requires of the accuracy and ade¬ 
quacy of the Presidential conception of west¬ 
ern democracy’s peril from events abroad. 

Such campaigning is not conducive to 
American unity, now so essential to the full¬ 
est prosecution of war. Partisan victories are 
not sufilciently important to warrant a risk 
of breaking down that tmity. • • • All 

of us today are engaged in the common cause 
of survival, our backs to the wall. That we 
have to be diverted by such relatively In¬ 
consequential affairs as party campaigns 
seems a great pity. 

About as hellish as a mosquito buzzing in 
the ear Just as you’ve lined up that putt on 
which the match depends. 


Kaiser Flying Cargo Boats an Answer to 
Submarine Menace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
proposal was made by Henry J. Kaiser, 
shipbuilder, of Portland, Oreg., to con¬ 
struct large cargo flying boats to be used 
In transportation of matdriel and sup¬ 
plies and personnel of our fighting forces, 
the whole country has been aroused by 
the importance of the proposal. I am 
happy to note that Mr. Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
who has the authority to give the "‘green 
light" to the project, has received the 
proposal most favorably. 

Mr. Kaiser’s remarkable activities as a 
builder of huge engineering projects is 
well known to us on the Pacific coast. 
His shipyards at Portland and contigu¬ 
ous areas now engaged in building of 
many types of surface crafts for war 
service are well known. He has estab¬ 
lished an enviable record, having re¬ 
duced the time of construction of ships 
to 46 days and having been cited for 
meritorious service in his noteworthy ac¬ 
complishments, He not only has 
achieved success as a shipbuilder but has 
been equally successful in the construc¬ 
tion of such huge projects as Bonneville 
Dam, Grand Coulee, Boulder Dam, and 
many other major projects. 

Henry Kaiser is a man of great vision, 
but he is not a dreamer. He has a rare 
ability to visualize a completed project 
and to bring to bear upon it the forces 
necessary to complete it according to 
plans and with utmost dispatch. So far 
as I am informed no project with which 
he has been the directing force has not 


been completed ahead of schedule and 
successfully in every respect. He will 
not take “no" for an answer. If there 
is no way he makes one. 

The great need for cargo-carrying 
planes is brought home to us by the con¬ 
tinued sinkings of our surface craft. The 
public press now carries the report that 
415 cargo ships have been sunk since 
Pearl Harbor, and we are losing these 
ships and their precious cargoes faster 
than we can build them. Our great ef¬ 
ficiency in shipbuilding comes to naught 
when the ships thus constructed are sunk 
before they reach their destination. Not 
only do we lose the ships but we lose the 
cargoes consisting of materiel and the 
tools of war so urgently needed by our 
fighting forces and our allies on the far- 
flung battle fronts. We also lose the 
much-needed raw material being brought 
to our war-production plants. Wc must 
adopt heroic measures to meet this men¬ 
ace. We have not been able to solve it. 

While it is true these flying cargo car¬ 
riers may not be a full answer to the 
problem, the aircraft experts who have 
given the subject consideration approve 
the plan, and without doubt these cargo 
carriers will at least materially assist in 
overcoming this great menace to our 
transportation problem. * 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that Donald Nel¬ 
son and our other leaders in charge of 
the war program will leave no stone un¬ 
turned to inaugurate this plan without 
delay, and to put these cargo carriers in 
the air and insure adequate transporta¬ 
tion for war material. 

A timely and Interesting editorial on 
the Kaiser proposal appears in the cur¬ 
rent issue of the Christian Science Mon¬ 
itor of August 5, 1942, as follows: 

AMERICAN PATTERN 

Sometlmea when something as sharply im¬ 
portant as the cargo-carrying plane Idea is 
evolving we can’t help wishing some way 
could be found to cut through the rlgamarole. 
Now that the proposal has come to the stage 
where constructive action is within grasp, It 
should not be harmful to point out that the 
process has been foUowlng a familiar Ameri¬ 
can pattern. We wish it were a better pat¬ 
tern, one more streamlined, one less disturb¬ 
ing to the United Nations, one more dis¬ 
turbing to our enemies. 

Many have felt that use of the giant ships 
to carry men and materiel to the global fronts 
has been inevitable since the United States 
entered the war. The potentialities were not 
obscure. You could ask any air-minded boy 
how much pay load the big Douglas job 
could carry and he would answer, ’’Twenty 
tons.” After a moment’s pause he would 
probably indicate how his thoughts were 
running by adding, "equal to one freight car.” 

The idea was forwarded when the airmen, 
De Seversky, Loenlng, Martin—to name but 
a few—observed that the way to beat the 
submarine, the shipbuilding bottleneck, and 
the Axis timetable was to take to the air. 
Everybody agreed that this was a brilliant 
new concept of the obvious. 

The admirals and the generals even pointed 
out they had already acted on the idea, had 
ordered cargo planes and were ferrying men 
and freight hither and yon. The airmen re¬ 
plied they weren’t talking about the little 
emergency jobs. They meant flying on the 
grand scale, 40.000 B>198, for example. 

The military caught Its breath and went 
so far as to agree that even this would be 
line—for the next war. **How are you going 
to do It in time for this one?” they asked. 


That was a challenge to American in¬ 
dustry. Henry J. Kaiser picked up the 
gauntlet, asserted he could build 5,000 of 
the giant ships a year, and with them could 
land an army of 600,000 men in Europe In 
1 day. 

With the arithmetic on that level, it was 
Washington’s turn to take the ball. Mr. 
Nelson talked with Mr. Kaiser. Mr. Kaiser 
emerged elated, the Government was behind 
him. the job would be done. Mr. Nelson 
read the papers and demurred. He was be¬ 
hind Mr. Kaiser, Indeed, yes—if he could 
find the men, materials, and plant without 
disturbing the big bomber program. 

By this time, Congress, in the form of a 
Senate subcommittee, had arrived on the 
field. 

If the normal routine is followed, the 
President will make some cryptic remark In 
press conference soon about the ships. This 
will be interpreted by Mr. Ickes, certainly, by 
Senator Lee possibly, and by other officials 
and Congressmen probably, to the general 
confusion oi all. 

There is this crumb of comfort: If the 
pattern continues to run true to form we 
shall pick up our newspapers one day and 
from full-page advertisements discover that 
American industry, true to the American way 
of life, has accomplished the Incredible. The 
admirals and the generals will have the big 
planes for this war. 

But as we were saying. If only some way 
could be found to cut through • • •. 


Production of Alcohol for the Manufac¬ 
ture of Synthetic Rubber 

EXTENSION OP ItEMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CAROX.TNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6, 1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rbc- 
ORD, 1 Include the following letter writ¬ 
ten by me to the Chairman of the War 
Production Board: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1942, 
Memorandum 

Subject: Conversion of Spirits Distilleries to 
Production of Alcohol for Manufacture of 
Synthetic Rubber. 

To: Chairman, War Production Board, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

^ X. AXrrKORXTT FOE ACTION 
The War Production Board, having been 
vested with authority to order such alloca¬ 
tion of materials and utilization of industrial 
facilities in the United States as will best 
serve the Nation’s war effort, is hereby celled 
upon to give immediate consideration to the 
possibility of achieving Increased production 
of synthetic rubber by effecting the conver¬ 
sion of an distilleries presently engaged in the 
manufacture of alcohol for purposes apart 
from America’s war needs. Further, that— 
if, after weighing the merits of the proposal 
advanced in this memorandttm, the Board de¬ 
cides In the affirmative—action thereon be 
initiated as promptly as possible. 

n. BAfilS OF RECOMMENDATION 

The manufacture of synthetic rubber as 
proposed herein recommends itself by resaon 
of: 

(1). Suitability qf alcohol for such iDRxm- 
facture. 
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(2) Availability of facilities for the produc¬ 
tion of alcohol. 

(8) Aooeesibllity of raw materials for the 
production of alcohol. 

1. Suitability: In the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber by the most effective 
processes developed to date the critical in¬ 
gredient which must be supplied is butadiene. 
The existing sources of butadiene are ex¬ 
tremely limited, its extraction in practical 
quantities having been realized from only 
three common substances, namely, (a) alco¬ 
hol, (b) petroleum, and (c) coal. 

Alcohol and petroleum are generally 
acknowledged to be superior to coal as sources 
of butadiene; and alcohol is held to be a 
more efficient source of supply than either 
petroleum or coal. 

2. Availability: As of March 1. 1942, ac¬ 
cording to figures furnished by a responsible 
Government authority, the annual output of 
spirits distilleries in the United States 
amounts to 172,004,000 gallons of 190-proof 
alcohol and 248,590,000 gallons of less than 
1^ proof, giving a combined total of 420,- 
594,000 gallons of alcohol. This enormous 
capacity for the production of alcohol is 
represented by plants already in operation— 
not ones to be built. The question for the 
War Production Board to decide is whether 
this productive capacity will best serve the 
Nation's war effort by being devoted to the 
manufacture of whiskies and wines or the 
manufacture of rubber to equip our tanks, 
trucks, and planes on the battle front, and 
service essential transportation on the home 
front. 

3. Accessibility: The raw materials re¬ 
quired for the production of alcohol are 
highly accessible. The majority of the 
Nation's distilleries are located In the 
proximity of its principal corn, wheat, and 
other grain-growing areas, thus simplifying 
the problem of supply transportation. The 
Department of Agriculture maintains that 
surpliuses in wheat and corn are at the highest 
point in the Nation's history and production 
continues at a rapid rate of Increase. The 
necessary raw materials are plentiful. 

m. URGENCY OF SITUATION 

Recently our Commander in Chief—the 
President of the United States himself— 
emphasized the extreme gravity of the rub¬ 
ber situation by fiatly warning that America 
was threatened by such an acute shortage of 
this critical item that it might become neces¬ 
sary to strip all civilian vehicles now in 
operation of tires and tubes. Last week a 
nationally known magazine declared that 
"the tightest, grimmest war shortage facing 
the United States is rubber." Several weeks 
ago the Amerloai. Trucking Association esti¬ 
mated tha^ half of the 4,750,000 trucks now 
hauling freight across the country will be 
forced out of service before the end of 1943 
unless the production of sjrnthetic rubber 
can be increased. Meanwhile America is be¬ 
lieved to have consumed already one-third 
of the stock pile of rubber which was built 
up prior to Pearl Harbor. The fact which 
must be faced is as plain and obvious as any 
could be: Unless the rubber problem is solved 
we shall not be able to win the war for the 
simple reason that our fighters will be with¬ 
out necossa’ y equipment to win the battle of 
arms and our workers will be without neces¬ 
sary transportation to win the battle of 
production. 

lyfr. Chairman, I must be frank, the pro¬ 
posal set before you in this memorandum is 
one testing the earnestness of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board to put the winning of the war 
ahead of every other consideration. When 
the Office of Production Management decided 
for all-out production in planes and tanks, 
it ordered conversion of the entire auto¬ 
mobile industry because the Office of Produc¬ 
tion Management knew that the way to build 
planes and tanks vas to bultd. then^if it be ; 
to l^e exelusioh of automobiles. The way 


to produce rubber is to produce it, if it be 
to the exclusion of whisky. 

Rubber is essential to the winning of the 
war, whisky is not. We had better do with¬ 
out things we don't need to win this war 
than to be without the things we do need to 
win the war. The enemy against us is going 
to the limit of his capacity to subdue us. 
Long ago the Germans gave up butter for 
guns. We can afford to give up whisky for 
rubber—if we are willing to go to the limit 
of our capacity to destroy the enemy—and 
only by going to the limit can we expect to 
turn the tide of victory in our favor. 

The tide of victory has been running against 
us thus far in the war. We are capable of 
turning it. We are capable of winning the 
war. We will win the war—if we put the 
winning of the war ahead of every other con¬ 
sideration. That is what the War Production 
Board is being asked to do here. That is what 
the American people expect of its war leaders. 
The American people have shown a willing¬ 
ness and eagerness to make any sacrifices 
asked of them, but in retvurn they expect 
leadership from their leaders—the kind of 
fearless and courageous leadership necessary 
to win the war. The way to do a thing is to 
do it. The way to produce rubber is to pro¬ 
duce it. in this instance, to the exclusion of 
whisky. The War Production Board is vested 
with the authority. Mr. Chairman, we expect 
the Job to be done—America must win the 
war. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph R. Bryson, 
Member of Congress. 


The Democratic Campaign of 1942 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, AuguH S, 1942 

Mr. JOin^SON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address delivered by me on 
June 25. 1942, at the Lakewood Country 
Club, Jefferson County, Colo., on the 
subject The Democratic Campaign of 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and master of ceremonies, 
my fellow Democrats of Jefferson County, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are araembled to¬ 
night presumably to launch the Jefferson 
County political campaign of 1942; in truth, 
however, political campaigns never need to be 
launched In Jefferson County. Before the 
votes of the last election are safely in the 
hopper, the next campaign is already un¬ 
derway, the tempo rising with the ther¬ 
mometer coincidentally with the approach 
of summer heat in even-numbered years. 
Politics is a serious business in old Jefferson. 
The llfty-nlners of Jefferson Territory 
started it, and the Vivians and the Lergs, 
God bless them, have kept it going. 

This year the outs, as usual, wiU want 
in, and the Ins, as usual, will want to stay 
in; aU parties as usual will point with pride 
and view with alarm: and yet the year 1942 
Is different. This year finds us in a global 
war with Americans sounding the battle cry 
and fighting furiously in mortal combat on 
every continent, on the jieven.saas, and the 
islands thereof, and in the air above. 


Mothers are giving up their beloved to the 
Army and the Navy to do battle for world 
liberation; long-established business houses 
are closing their doors in the necessary con¬ 
version to war economy. Children are 
salvaging vital supplies of scrap metal and 
rubber from alleys and city dumps to keep 
war machines rolling off assembly' lines; 
everyone is making investments in the securi¬ 
ties of the United States to finance the most 
stupendous war effort ever undertaken by 
any of God'i people. The pursuits and the 
lives of every American are dedicated to the 
exalted purpose of driving injustice, ma¬ 
terialism, and tyranny from the face of the 
earth. Right now there isn't a person in 
these United States who does not have a 
loved one or a close friend in uniform, and 
before it Is over I fear heartbreaking sor¬ 
row mingled with patriotic pride will touch 
the hearts of all of us. How then can we 
Justify the spending of time and effort in 
such an enterprise as a political campaign? 

The answer Is obvious. We are engaged in 
this war primarily to sanctify human dignity 
and to perpetuate free government—^the basic 
elements of democracy. Elections are an 
Indispensable function of the democratic 
processes, and elections cannot be held in¬ 
telligently without political campaigns. 
Thus, in all sincerity, the political campaign 
this year is entitled to attract the serious at¬ 
tention of every patriotic American. How¬ 
ever, It does not follow that this particular 
campaign should promote passionate disunity 
and violent discord when national harmony 
and a united front against powerful enemies 
are so positively essential to our very exist¬ 
ence. 

The political campaign this year of an years 
should be dignified and exalted and saturated 
with sincere patriotic fervor. The real ob¬ 
jective of all political parties, all candidates, 
and all voters is to crush the enemy and to 
win the war expeditiously and decisively. 
Absolutely nothing must interfere in th'^ 
slightest degree with the accomplishment of 
that purpose and every American activity— 
social, political, or otherwise—must contrib¬ 
ute to that end or be rejected as unworthy. 

When the Japanese made their sneaking, 
premeditated, and treacherous attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, every decent Ameri¬ 
can rallied to the common cause; past dif¬ 
ferences about going to war were erased from 
heart and mind. Unity became the Nation’s 
watchword. At long last, we were all Ameri¬ 
cans together, determined at whatever cost 
of lives and fortune to win against the com¬ 
mon foe. This universal unity has been a 
thrilling sight to behold. But there remain 
a few, and only a few. who continue to put 
selfish political objectives first. Of all the 
activities of mankind, none generates more 
bitterness than politics. The watchword of 
these few promoters of discord has been and is 
"To hell with unity. I demand here and now 
my pound of political flesh." They them¬ 
selves have not always had religion. Only a 
relatively short time ago they, too. were bit¬ 
terly opposed to the United States having any 
foreign entanglements whatsoever. Now 
they advance the Inconsistent theory that it 
isn't so much that a man has religion, as it is 
what hour what day he got it. If he got it 
at Pearl Harbor, he must be cast into the fleiy 
furnace of hell everlasting. If he got it be¬ 
fore Pearl Harbor he is a prophet in his own 
land. 

When war broke out in Europe, only one 
man in Colorado to my knowledge advocated 
Immediate participation by the United States. 
By the way. he was a Jefferson County man. 
the one and only Neil Kimball. Neil startled 
me on the 2d day of September 1939 by say¬ 
ing, "I would be ostracized for saying so pub¬ 
licly. but the United States ought to declare 
war on Germany tomorrow.” In the fall of 
1938 Mr. Justice Bock, of the Colorado Su¬ 
preme Courts said to me privately, "We Jbeve 
.piore cause to go to war with Germany right 
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now than we had in 1917. The Nazis must be 
onished/* The late beloved George Norlin 
was saying the same thing In public ad¬ 
dresses. but the multitude was advocating no 
entanglements. On April 11, 1939, the loud¬ 
mouthed. blessed-event reporter, Walter Win- 
chell, said: 

‘*Once again Europe is rolling the loaded 
dice of destiny. Once again her bewildered 
diplomats are pointing down the one-way 
street to war—as the only avenue to peace. 
And once again America is asked to play the 
role of international *8ucker.* The time has 
come for us to pause and consider. If we 
must have another unknown soldier, let us 
not ask him to die for an unknown reason. 
And just what will be accomplished by dying 
In the mud? He will not Increase America's 
resources, the last war nearly ruined our fer¬ 
tile lands. He will not Increase America's 
wealth, in the last war we loaned our gold and 
were gold-bricked in return. He will not in¬ 
crease our liberties, for no man may proteat 
slaughter after it starts. The truth is that 
external disaster never solved internal trou¬ 
ble. We must develop our youth—^not sacri¬ 
fice it. America must learn that her sons 
abroad will bring monuments to her glory— 
but her sons at home are a monument to her 
common sense. The future of American 
youth is on top of American soil—^not under¬ 
neath European dirt." 

Gradually folks changed their minds— 
some mere rapidly than others. In 1940 both 
Presidential candidates most emphatically ad¬ 
vocated aloofness from Europe's war. Now 
the hour of the day that So Johnson got 
'^religion" has been made a political Issue— 
very likely for the want of a real issue. 

When the lend-lease bill was pending in 
Congress Gov. Ralph Carr, as Governor of 
Colorado and the official representative of his 
State, went out of his way to wire his vigorous 
opposition to its passage. Is Governor Carr 
being held up to scorn for his pre-Pearl Harbor 
predilections against lend-lease? Of course 
not. Does the opposition party devote Itself 
to the vilification of its leaders for standing 
for what in their hearts they believe to be 
in the Nation's interest? Of course not. 
Fortunately, the list of these Democratic die- 
hards Is not long. Most of them at heart love 
their country and their party and they will 
not carry their sabotage of national unity to 
the danger point. In time they, too, will 
realize that the military outlook for the 
United Nations is far too critical to promote 
dissension and to peddle discord here at home 
for the sake of promoting trouble. Some 
men gloat over being dlssentlous and some 
men feed their pride on discord. In normal 
times “a Prince of Discord" adds Interest to 
a dull routine and thereby makes a real con¬ 
tribution to human progress, but when the 
enemy of decency and righteousness holds his 
gun at our heart we should have a mora¬ 
torium on inside troublemaking. 

Since last December America has done a 
good Job of pulling herself together. Produc¬ 
tion of guns, planes, ships, and tanks has 
gone forward on a scale never deemed possible 
by the most visionary in American industry. 
The better part about this gratifying story is 
the indisputable fact that, gun for gun and 
plane for plane, these products in qiuOlty as 
well as in quantity take second place to 
the weapons of no nation. The young men 
in their natty uniforms you see everywhere 
are being whipped rapidly into a military ma¬ 
chine, and whenever they, with their keen su¬ 
perior lighting qualities and their matchless 
weapons, contact the enemy the story will 
make good American reading. 

The sensational victories in the Coral 8ea, 
at Midway, and in the Aleutians are but the 
shadows cast before of what is coming. They 
are the crystal balls into which men may 
gaze to learn about the future. These ringing 
victories mark the turning point of the war 
in the Pacific. These plane victories have 
proven beyond any doubt that so long as we 


maintain our air superiority no military 
power can successfully set foot on American 
soil. 

I derive great personal satisfaction out of 
the positive proof one always loves to be able 
to say **1 told you so** of the superiority of 
land-based planes over the battleship. Back 
in 1937, my first year in the Senate, I made 
a speech in which I said: 

"Land-based planes with long-range cruis¬ 
ing capacity have made the battleship of 
36.000 tons obsolete and now the Naval Af¬ 
fairs Committee proposes to build 45,000-ton 
battleships with the hint that soon 60.000-ton 
battleships will be built by us. I come from 
the mountains of Colorado, a thousand miles 
from the sea. My people are not seamen, but 
we have sense enough to know that our ad¬ 
mirals in advocating these large battleships 
are all wrong. I challenge them to stage a 
battle with planes to prove their asinine con¬ 
tention that planes cazmot render a fleet im¬ 
potent. We can build 30 speedy destroyers or 
30 submarines for the cost of one of these 
horse-and-buggy monstrosities. As the only 
protest at my disposal. I am going to cast my 
vote against naval appropriations imtll a 
more Intelligent naval policy is adopted." 

The House action last week in voting a 
newly conceived $8,600,000,000 naval program 
without providing for a single battleship 
proves that my 3 votes against naval appro¬ 
priations were justified. This war has dem¬ 
onstrated over and over that naval battles 
must be fought in the air and under the sea— 
not on it. A fleet without sufficient aircraft 
support is at the mercy of a smaller enemy 
force that does have it. My three protest 
votes have been fzilly vindicated by the suc¬ 
cess of our planes in the Mediterranean near 
Malta 10 days ago and in the Pacific and by 
the outrageous toll Hitler is taking in the 
Atlantic with his damnable subs. 

Perhaps you have heard that I have op¬ 
posed building our defenses. That is simply 
not the truth. Outside of the three naval 
protest votes just mentioned, I have vigor¬ 
ously supported for 6 years every defense 
measure. I hold in my hand Senate bill 2200 
introduced by me April 19. 1937, which pro¬ 
vided for 100,000 air pilots and for the con¬ 
struction of 10,000 i^anes. The Army and 
the Navy and the Budget turned that bill 
down as too radical. I reintroduced it in 
1939, and it was again rejected because it 
provided for more pilots end for more planes 
than the brass hats in the Army and Navy 
felt we needed. I have vigorously fought for 
every appropriation for planes since I have 
been in Washington. In 1940 the President 
started to build planes on a big scale and 
train pilots by the tens of thousands-^pre- 
cisely the program I had been advocating for 
the 8 previous years. The American Le^on, 
the Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Disabled American 
Veterans and their auxiliaries had Innocu- 
lated me while I was Governor with the idea 
that a powerful defense is the best Insurance 
against war, and that has been, and will con¬ 
tinue to be. my program in Washington. 

Very properly, the Democratic Party in Col¬ 
orado and in the Nation has set its standards 
high in its efforts to liberate the world from 
the pagan, philosophies of materialism and 
human slavery. Very properly, the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in Colorado and in the Nation has 
leaned over backward to make the war effort 
nonpartisan both in its productive and com¬ 
bative phases and in its civilian adjustments, 
This is not a democratic war; this is an Amer¬ 
ican war, and the wise leader in the White 
House has emptolzed the importance o$ this 
point by appointing a Bepublican Secretary 
of War, a Republican Secretary of the Navy, 
and a nonpartisan War Production Board. 

Selective service and pHoe contrefl are be¬ 
ing administered in Colorado by Republicans. 
The Army is beizig prganiM. without regard 
to politics. A careful (^h'ofth$inbn,(!xw 
missioned to military offices in the Nation 


will disclose that politics has had nothing to 
do with military assignments. No Jap is ever 
going to know whether he was shot down by 
a Democrat or a Republican. Both parties 
are fighting side by side in a great cause in 
this war and will win it shoulder to shoulder. 
The American flag knows no political party 
and the American eagle soaring high in the 
heavens of ideals and patriotic impulses 
knows no party label. 

While they are not in agreement on his 
domestic policies by any means, many Ameri¬ 
can critics and military observers, regardless 
of political prejudices, are in tmanimous ac¬ 
cord that Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy is the ablest war strategist ever to sit 
in the White House; history will so record 
him. He has the ideals of Woodrow Wilson, 
the compassion and devotion of Abraham 
Lincoln, the buUheadedneae of Ulysses 8. 
Grant, the vision of air supremacy of Billy 
Mitchell, the shrewdness and diplomacy of 
John Jay. the naval strategy of Admiral 
Dewey, and the grim fortitude of George 
Washington. His hobby la ships; his office 
has pictures and models of ships on every 
wall, and be is said to have a greater knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of shipping and naval 
warfare than any admiral in the military 
service. History is also his hobby. No one, 
including professional historians and profes¬ 
sors of history, have a better working com¬ 
prehension of current events, their effects 
and their causes, than does the President. A 
thorough knowledge of history is positively 
essential In the political leader of today. 
Truly he was divinely appointed for such a 
tragic hour in our history. 

In this war the United States is sending 
forth the finest specimens of manhood the 
world has produced since the glorious days of 
the supermen of ancient Sparta, and before 
we are through we will have spent the equiva¬ 
lent of the total of the accumulated savings 
of the American people since the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
Such a sacrlfloe, due to phs^cal limitations. If 
nothing else, cannot be indulged over and 
over every few years. A way must be found 
to stop the waste of men and treasure of a 
global war or civilization will be destroyed. 
The Atlantic Charter amended to include re¬ 
ligion is the basis for global cooperation, 
global tranquillity, and global progress. The 
48 States have ahown the way to the ideal of 
full cooperation among sovereign groups, but 
even here in theee United States we have not 
gotten away from jails and policemen, and 
neither can we expect to get away from it in 
global affairs. 

President Roosevelt has given this problem 
the study which its vital Importance de¬ 
mands, and he, like Wilson before him, stands 
ready to give his life in its accomplishment. 
His hand must be upheld and strengthened in 
this titanic task. The Democratic Party 
must maintain a united front to see this job 
through. We hope Republican leaders and 
followers will fight side by side with us in the 
drive for a Just and permanent peace, as they 
are fighting side by side with us to win the 
war; but whether they do or not. the Demo¬ 
cratic Party must not falter. We must not 
again draw back into our shells before the Ink 
is dry on the peace treaty. May God help us 
to prevent greedy imperialists abroad and 
selfish politicians at home from again sabo¬ 
taging a Just and permanent world peace for 
texnporary selfish or political advantage. 

In closihg, I want to give you a brief bird’s- 
eye view of our war effort. In ordnance we 
have tinder way a $46,000,000X100 program, 
covering guns, tanks, and ammunition manu¬ 
facture. We are investing $20,000X100,000 in 
a two-ooean Navy. We are spading and will 
spend $47XK)0»000XH)0 on aiiplanes. This last 
Item is the almost identical total which Hitler 
spent on hi$ whole mUitary machine from 
hffiS to UMOL This sum Hft VI tlhffis as miich 
ais the United States spent annually on its 
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Army and Its Navy In its pre-war years. Such 
a huge expenditure for airplanes is fully justi¬ 
fied, since this war has demonstrated that the 
bomber, not the battleship, not the tank, is 
acknowledged to be the modern decisive war 
weapon. 

The United States Invented the airplane 
and is the pioneer in building the long range 
bomber. The flying fortress, the B-17, and 
the Consolidated B~24 stand out in a blaze 
of glory among the behemoths of the air. 
These ships, with a cruising radius of over 
1,500 miles and a bomb load capacity of 6 tons, 
can span any mountain range however high, 
or strike far out to sea to destroy the enemy. 
The airplane as an offensive weapon is su¬ 
preme, but it also is a great defensive weapon. 
Modern antiaircraft guns are excellent de¬ 
fense, yet they do not compare at all in that 
respect with the flghter plane. It can attack 
from any direction with the speed of a bullet. 
Poised in a cloud, it dives out like a flash in 
the sunlight to strike death to the foe. It 
is the ears and the eyes of the troops and 
the ships ana the submarines. Since Pearl 
Harbor our production of bombers has almost 
quadrupled, and the production of every type 
of aircraft has been accelerated in like degree. 
Our capacity to design, to produce, and to 
fly airplanes cannot be equaled by all of the 
Axis Powers together. 

Tlie war in Important areas is going badly 
for the cause of the United Nations tonight, 
but the spectacular air victories of our Air 
Corps in the Mediterranean, in the Coral 
Sea, at Midway, and near the Aleutians indi¬ 
cate the pattern of things to come, and fills 
our hearts with confidence and pride. Out 
of the heavens that the pagans fear will come 
swift death for their despised Ideals of hate 
and conquest. Soon we will be bombing 
Tokio daily. Our planes will win this war. 


Polish Women in Occupied Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALFRED F.BEITER 

or WXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. BETTER. Mr. Speaker, I am con¬ 
fident that before the end of another year 
the instigators of this war will have been 
given to understand how seriously they 
have underestimated the determination 
and the ability for effective action of the 
peace-loving nations, and will have 
learned that in an aroused world aggres¬ 
sors can no longer escape the conse¬ 
quences of acts resulting in human suf¬ 
fering and destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I Include In the Record, with sig¬ 
natures attached, and appropriately re¬ 
ferred, a resolution adopted by all the 
Polish women’s organizations in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in connection with the day of pro¬ 
test against the continuous German 
executions of the Polish woipen in occu¬ 
pied Poland: 

Whereas a day of protest was Observed 
in the city of Buffalo on Thursday, July 80. 
1048, to honor the women of Poland mur¬ 
dered by the barbaric German invaders; and 

Whereas their memory was honored by the 
women of Buffalo by observing 1 minute of 
silence in response to a proclamation Issued 
by the mayor of the city of Buffalo; and 

Whereas the citizens of Buffalo have so 
loyally and wholeheartedly joined mUlions 


of other women in many cities of the civil¬ 
ized world in expressing their condemnation 
of the indiscriminate and brutal slaxighter 
of their sisters In occupied Poland: Be It 
therefore 

Resolved, That the undersigned women of 
Polish descent, representing various social, 
patriotic, and charitable organizations in 
Buffalo, forward to the President of the 
United States their pledge of undying loyalty 
in the prosecution of war against the foes 
of humanity and democracy; and be It fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved. That the undersigned express 
their belief that the supreme sacrifice of 
Polish women will not be in vain and that 
after victory of the Allied armed forces, a 
strong, free, and Independent Poland will 
rise again as a bulwark of civilization and 
future peace. 

Done In the city of Buffalo, this 30th day 
of July 1942. 

Emeilla J. Llnetty. Polish Women's 
University Club; Helena Urbano- 
wlcz, Kolko Polek Charity Organ¬ 
ization; Cecylia Szelazklewlcz. Po¬ 
lish Singers Alliance of America; 
Jozefina Judkiewicz, Kalina Sing¬ 
ing Society; Wladeplowa R. Run- 
nlska, Midway Girls Drum Corp of 
Erie County; Stefania Przcwozna, 
Women's Auxiliary Polish Army 
Veterans; Rozalia Blcdrou, Polish 
Women’s Alliance of America; 
Zofla Schoen. Buflopole Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Katarzyna 
L. Wozniak, Polish National Al¬ 
liance Commune Nine; Marla Mar- 
linska, Polish Union of America; 
Agnieszka Jarnezak, Polish Ameri¬ 
can Women’s Democratic Club of 
Erie County. 


No Tears for This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CAROUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVBS 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Charles S. Payne, 2013 North Adams 
Street, Arlington, Va., has sent an edi¬ 
torial from the Walton Reporter pub¬ 
lished at Walton, N. Y., which, under 
unanimous consent, I Insert in the 
Record. 

NO TEARS rOR THU 

Few tears will be shed over the announce¬ 
ment of the Ofltoe of Price Administration 
that after July 28 beer and soft 4rlnk trucks 
will be eligible for neither new nor recapped 
tires. Other means of transportation wUl 
have to be found if those who like a cooling 
draught are to be supplied in the months to 
come. . 

For the past few months farmers and others 
who have had to wait 2 or 8 weeks before 
getting permission to purchase a tire to haul 
their mUk to the creamery have pondered 
when they saw three or four beer trucks 
and a soft drink truck or two pass their 
places. They wondered if perhaps beer and 
the various varieties of colas are as important 
as milk and eggs. They had an idea that 
keeping a constant flow of milk to the cream¬ 
ery was more important than a constant flow 
of beer to the roadhouses. At last the Gov¬ 
ernment is taking the same view. 

This does not mean that there will be no 
more beer. It stiU may be shipped by com¬ 
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mon carrier. It does mean, however, that 
the waste of rubber caused by several trucks 
peddling different brands of beverage will soon 
be at an end. With gasoline rationing and 
rubber saving the war may eventually bring 
a high mortality to many of the roadhouses 
which now dot the countryside. 


Article on the New Deal From Magaxine 
Scholastic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted In the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “The New Deal,” which 
appears in the May 25-^0, 1042, issue of 
the magazine Scholastic, the American 
high-school weekly. The article is 
written by Henry Steele Commanger, pro¬ 
fessor of history at Columbia University, 
and is the thirty-first article in a scries 
called Our American Heritage. To those 
of us in public life and to the public gen¬ 
erally it is of interest to see how an im¬ 
partial historian summarizes the activ¬ 
ities of this Government since 1933. 
There is no doubt in my mind that future 
historians will write of this period in 
much the same way, with the same sym¬ 
pathetic approach, and with the same 
long-range appreciation that Professor 
CoRunager has done. 

Professor Commager has very definitely 
pointed out that the great social legisla¬ 
tion enacted by the New Deal had been 
partially inspired by the previous Roose¬ 
velt and Wilson administrations but was 
interrupted by the reactionary adminis¬ 
trations of Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, greatly to the detriment of 
the American people. However, the full 
realization of these great, progressive, 
social legislative plans has been accom¬ 
plished under the administration of Pres¬ 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. The actual 
enactment into law of these acts is a New 
Deal achievement and will be heralded 
through many generations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The New Deal 

(By Henry Steel Commager, professor of his¬ 
tory, Columbia University) 

The prolonged crisis of 1929-88 called for 
drastic action, and the man who assumed the 
Presidency in Idarch 1988 did not hesitate to 
take action. 

In a series of sweeping proposals. President 
Roosevelt dealt first with the problem of 
relief, then with the larger problem of recov¬ 
ery, and finally with the problem of perma¬ 
nent reform. These are the three essential 
elements of the Rooseveltian program, and 
all of them were carried through to success. 

The details of the New Deal are Bumciently 
familiar that we need not recoimt them here. 
Elaborate programs of work relief gave tem¬ 
porary support to the unemployed, while 
more permanent arrangements such as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and National Re¬ 
covery Administration were being formulated. 
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SOLVING THE FASM PROSUM 

The farm problem was temporarily solved 
by the eetahUahment of national control over 
farm snrplnsee and the granting of subsidies 
to farmers who had long labored under dis- 
criminations in the eoonotnie system. 

National Recovery Administration at¬ 
tempted to revive flagging Industry and to 
protect laborers against sweatshop conditions. 

Tennessee Valley Authority inaugtirated a 
far-flung program of water power develop¬ 
ment. New securities legislation regulated 
stock market practices. National control over 
gold prevented a dangerous deflation. 

Soon other measures were added to these— 
Government aid to banks. Government sup¬ 
port to debtors likely to lose their homes. 
Government cooperation in slum clearance, 
the establishment of a social-security pro¬ 
gram to guard against unemployment or old 
age. far-reaching schemes of conservation and 
rehahUltatlon of natural resources, and addi¬ 
tional legislation fixing maximum hours and 
minimum wages and outlawing child labor. 

The liberalism underlying these reforms 
and the vast extension of national authority 
over the economy of the Nation excited alarm 
and distress in the minds of conservatives. 
It was common to speak of the *‘Rooaeveit 
revolution” and there were many who pre¬ 
dicted the end of constitutional government 
in the United States. 

EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION 

Yet perhaps the moat impressive thing 
about the New Deal was its evolutionary 
rather than its revolutionary character. 
There was very little here that had not been 
anticipated in previous years. All that the 
New Deal did was to speed up the processes 
Of reform long tmder way. 

Thus the conservation program went back 
to Theodore Roosevelt; the extension of Fed-, 
eral control over agriculture to the Wilson 
administration; the labor legislation to the 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Wilson adminis¬ 
trations. The water-power program had been 
advocated for over a decade; the social-secu¬ 
rity program had been tried out In many 
States for a number of years. 

The fact is. of course, that the normal 
course of reform legislation had been inter¬ 
rupted by the reaction of the Hardlng-Cool- 
Idge-Hoover era. The Nation had to make up 
for lost time, and that process of making up 
took many people by surprise and came to 
seem feverish and even revolutionary. 

If we look, however, to the governmental 
experiments abroad—in England, Germany, 
the Scandinavian countries, Australia; or if 
we look to the experiments undertaken in 
many of our more progressive States such as 
Wisconsin, Kansas, and Oregoi:. we can 
readily see that the New Deal merely brought 
the national government in line with gov¬ 
ernments elsewhere. 

It is nearly a decade, now, since the New 
Deal was Inaugurated. What is the historical 
verdict th t must be pronounced on It? The 
popular vtrdlct Is, of course, already in: It 
has been endorsed by substantial majorities 
at every Presidential and congressional elec¬ 
tion since :t was first established. 

The historical verdict too must be one of 
approval. It can be seen, now, that without 
"base far-reaching reforms the Nation might 
have sunk down into inertia and despair, or 
might have turned to the alternative of revo¬ 
lution. In this light the New Deal was a 
highly conservative movement—a movement 
that made for the preservation of the capital¬ 
istic system which was seriously threatened 
by the depression and by the spectacle of 
govcinmental impotence. 

A MORE VITAL DEMOCRACY 

It can be aeen, too, that the New Deal 
reforms have not in any way injured either 
our constitutional system or our democracy; 


that g ovammant of law Is stronger today 
than ever before, and that democracy Is more 
vital and more real today than at any time 
tor a century. 

It can be seen, finally, that these New Deal 
reforms made poaslble that economic re¬ 
habilitation and that social and spiritual 
revival so necessary if the country was to 
face suooesafully the oriels of another world 
war. Under the driving leadership of Roose¬ 
velt the Nation had set Its house in orders 
and just in the nlCk of time. When the crisis 
came—first In 1939 and finally In December 
1941—the Nation was unified, prosperous, 
strong, and self-confident. That was a very 
great achievement. 


Emergency for Conitmction of Veterans’ 

Cemetery Pursuant to Public Law 388» 

Seventy-seventh Congress, Now Exists 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on De¬ 
cember 29. 1941, the President approved 
Public Law 388, Seventy-seventh Con¬ 
gress, authorizing and directing the Sec¬ 
retary of War to establish and maintain 
a national cemetery in the vicinity of 
Portland. Oreg. This law was pursuant 
to bills introduced in the Senate and the 
House by the senior Senator of Oregon 
[Senator MoNary] and myself. Follow¬ 
ing enactment of this law I Introduced 
H. R. 6570 which provides for the appro¬ 
priation to carry out the mandate of this 
law. 

The situation with reference to burial 
facilities for deceased veterans in the 
Pacific Northwest has now reached a 
critical stage and an emergency exists, 
requiring the immediate construction of 
the cemetery in accordance with this law. 
Existing facilities are wholly inadequate 
to care for the burial of deceased vet¬ 
erans in this area. The nearest Federal 
cemetery at the present time to the pro¬ 
posed site of this cemetery is Custer 
Battlefield, Mont., which is 700 miles 
distant. The next nearest veterans* 
cemetery is the one at Ban Bruno, Calif., 
which is 755 miles away. 

There are approximately 155,000 vet¬ 
erans of former wars living in the terri¬ 
tory to be served by this cemetery. With 
our calling to service in the present war 
of the large numbers of servicemen from 
the Northwest the need for additional 
burial facilities will be increased as time 
goes on. A number of casualties have 
already taken i^ace. As I have pointed 
out on numerous occasions, the obliga¬ 
tion rests upon our Federal Government 
to provide decent burial for our veterans 
and is as equally important as providing 
for their welfare durfiig life. 

The veterans of Oregon have been ur 
ing for several years the construction of 
this cemetery. The American Legion, 
Department of Oregon, in a recent meet¬ 


ing adopted resolutions calling attention 
to the great emergency existing now due 
to the lack of burial facOltles for de¬ 
ceased veterans in this area and urging 
the immediate construction of the ceme¬ 
tery pursuant to Public Law 388. 

As a part of my remarks, I include 
these resolutions for information of the 
Congress and the officials of the War De¬ 
partment having in charge the construc¬ 
tion of veterans’ cemeteries. The reso¬ 
lutions follow: 

Whereas on December 89, 1941, Public Law 
388, Seventy-seventh Oongi'ess, was duly en¬ 
acted by the Senate and House of Represent¬ 
atives of the United States of America in 
Ootigress assembled, whereby the Secretary 
of War was authorized and directed to es¬ 
tablish and maintain, in accordance with the 
provisions of law governing national ceme¬ 
teries. a national cemetery in the vicinity of 
Portland, Oreg., and was authorized to ac* 
quire by donation, purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise such suitable lands as. in his 
judgment, were necessary for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of such cemetery; and 

Whereas by the terms of said act there 
was authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro¬ 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of said act; and 

Whereas there Is now before the Congress 
of the United States of America House Reso¬ 
lution 6570, providing for an appropriation, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other¬ 
wise appropriated, the sum of $200,000, to 
establish a national cemetery In the vicinity 
of Portland, Oreg., In accordance with the 
provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; and 

Whereas there are now approximately 166,- 
000 veterans of former wars of the United 
States residing in the States of Oregon, Wash¬ 
ington, and Idaho, and the Territory of 
Alaska, and at the present time there are 
practically no faculties for burials of quali¬ 
fied veterans in a nationally maintained 
cemetery; and 

Whereas because of their comparatively 
exposed position Oregon, Washington, and 
Alaska have many camps, posts, and areas, 
and many troops on active duty are located 
within said area and, in the opinion of this 
convention, it is a part of the war effort to 
provide burial facilities for war casualties, 
just as it is a part of the war effort to pro¬ 
vide food, equipment, care, and hospitali¬ 
zation for the men in our armed forces and 
whereas at present it la over 700 miles to the 
nearest national cemetery at Custer Battle¬ 
field, Mont., and 755 miles to Golden Gate 
National Cemetery at San Bruno, Calif., the 
second nearest national cemetery; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon Is the owner 
of a site of 20 acres which has been recently 
Inspected and found suitable by the com¬ 
manding officer of the Quartermaster De¬ 
partment in charge of cemeteries, and the 
State of Oregon has consented to donate 
said site which it owns and has been set 
aside, and at this time there la avaUable 
adjacent and abutting said 20 acres a tract of 
100 acres now avaUtble for purchase at the 
fair and reasonable price of $35,000 and the 
purchase of said tract at this time would 
insure Its future availability and meet the 
requirements of Public Law 368. Seventy- 
seventh Congress: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De¬ 
partment of Oregon, in oonventlon assem¬ 
bled, does hereby petition the Congress of 
the United States to forthwith approve and 
pass H. B. 0570, provkttng for an appropria- 
tion to eetabllih said cemetery and to make 
tunds tn the sum of at least $80,000 promptly 
available for carrying into eSect the terma 
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aiid provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; end it is further 

Resolved, adjudged, and declared. That ex¬ 
isting conditions are such that such appro¬ 
priation is necessary for the Immediate pres¬ 
ervation of the public peace, health, and 
safety, and an emergency is declared to exist 
requiring prompt congressional action; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to all of the Senators and Representa¬ 
tives from this area, and that they be urged 
to exert their best efforts to secure adequate 
appropriation to enable the Secretary of War 
to carry out Public Law 388, Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

Whereas an act has been passed by Na¬ 
tional Congress to authorize the purchase of 
additional lands for National Cemetery, lo¬ 
cality already described; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has asked that the matter be laid on the 
table as a nonemergency: Be it 

Resolved, That the congressional Repre¬ 
sentatives be instructed to go before the 
President and pray him to remove his objec¬ 
tions on the ground that an emergency does 
exist, and further that any data which our 
congressional Representatives may require In 
orde’* to establish the emergency in the eyes 
of the President be furnished them immedi¬ 
ately. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my colleagues, 
and particularly those who are interested 
In the welfare of oOr veterans and in 
keeping the morale of our fighting forces 
to fun efficiency, that immediate consid¬ 
eration be given to this great need and 
emergency for construction of the ceme¬ 
tery, and that you all join with me in se¬ 
curing favorable action upon H. R. 6570, 
which provides the necessary funds to 
enable the Secretary of War to proceed 
with the construction of the cemetery 
pursuant to Public Law 288, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 


Sale of Liquor to Members of the Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I here¬ 
with present three communications, in 
the nature of petitions, which I have re¬ 
ceived from a large number of citizens of 
Princess Anne County, Va. I am glad to 
be able to comply with the request of 
these petitioners. The communications 
are as follows; 

Representative Winder R. Harris, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: We are writing you not 
personally but officially as our Representa¬ 
tive. At a union service held at Charity 
Methodist Church, Princess Anne County. 
Va., Sunday, July 26, 1942, the congregation 
assembled, requested the pastors of the 
churches represented to write to you, stat¬ 
ing that those present desire you to present 
to the House of Representatives the action 


of the congregation in favor of the prompt 
passage of Senate bill No. 860, or of protec¬ 
tive legislation lor our armed forces from 
the liquor and vice traffic similar to that 
which was enacted in 1917. 

You are also requested to present this ac¬ 
tion to the House that it may be incorpo¬ 
rated In the Congressional Record. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. F. Jusns, 

Pastor, South Princess Anne Charge, 

O. 8. Good, 

Pastor, Princess Anne Charge, 


Back Bay, Va.. July 28, 1942, 
Representative Winder R. Harris, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: At a union service held 
at Charity Methodist Church, Princess Anne 
County. Va.. Sunday, July 26. a congregation 
of approximately 300 people voted to ask you 
as our Representative to use your influence 
and vote for the prompt passage of Senate 
bill No. 860 or similar legislation as that 
passed in 1917^18 that will protect our young 
men in the armed forces from liquor and vice. 

We trust that something will be done in 
the very near future to protect our young 
men, and to correct conditions as they exist 
today. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles Cain. Back Bay, Va.; C. E. Dud¬ 
ley, Back Bay, Va.; O. R. Mitchell, 
Back Bay, Va.; J. J. Atwood, Prin¬ 
cess Anne, Va.; D. L. Whitehurst, 
Princess Anne, Va.; J. H. Mosley, 
Back Bay. Va.; H. R. Hartley, Prin¬ 
cess Anne. Va.; W. J. Whitehurst, 
Princess Anne, Va.; W. B. Munden, 
Back Bay, Va,; R. W. Lane, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Mrs. R. W. James. Prin¬ 
cess Anne, Va.; Mae Whitehurst, 
Princess Anne, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Munden, Back Bay. Va.; Guy 
W. Capps, Back Bay, Va.; W. H. 
Wilkerson, Back Bay, Va.; P. V. 
Campbell, Back Bay, Va.; H. A. 
Harrison, Back Bay, Va.; J. A. 
Brock, Back Bay, Va.; W. R. Henley, 
Princess Anne, Va.; R. E. Brock, 
Back Bay, Va.; C. L. Munden, Back 
Bay, Va.; Lonnie Wliitchurst, Back 
Bay, Va.; R. W. Lane, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Goldie Smith, Back Bay, 
Va.; Lillian Branch, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mamie Dudley. Back Bay. Va.; Miss 
Mary James, Back Bay. Va.; Mrs. 
Rosa Hartley, Princess Anne, Va.; 
Mrs. L. W. Etheridge, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. Lillian Craft, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. R. E. Brock. Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. Mae Whitehurst, Back Bay, 
Va.; Mrs. Nellie Whitehurst. Back 
Bay, Va.; Mrs. Hazel D. Capps, Back 
Bay, Va.; Mrs. J. J. Atwood, Prin¬ 
cess Anne, Va.; Mrs. Malvine Bur¬ 
roughs. Princess Anne, Va.; Mrs. 
R. W. James, Princess Anne, Va.; 
Mrs. Annie Whitehurst, Princess 
Anne, Va. 

Back Bay, Va., Princess Anne County, 

July 31, 1942, 

Representative Winder R, Harris, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: Wc, the undersigned citl- 
' zens of Princess Anne County, Va., do earn¬ 
estly request you, our Representative, to use 
your Influence and vote for the prompt pas¬ 
sage of Senate bill No. 860 or similar legisla¬ 
tion as that passed in 1917-18 that will pro¬ 
tect our young men in the armed forces from 
liquor and vice. 

Signed: R. N. James, Princess Anne, 
Va.; C. C. Flanagan. PrlnceES Anne, 
Va.: L. V. Pallett, Back Bay, Va.; 
E. A. Whitehurst, Back Bay. Va.; 
Mrs. Lenora Malbone, Princess 


Anne, Va.; Mrs. O. R. Mitchell, Back 
Bay, Va.; Mrs. W. G. Eaton, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Mrs. H. A. Harrison, 
Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. M. A. Coafa, 
Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. Bettle O. Lane, 
Princess Anne, Va.; Mrs. B. A. 
Gamer, Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. 
Emma Moseley, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. M. Z. Van, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. W. H. Wilkerson, Back Bay. 
Va.; Mrs. Vlrgle L. Eaton, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Mrs. A. E. Williams, 
Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. E. R. Brumb- 
ley. Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. C. C. 
Flanagan, Princess Anne, Va. 


Effect of 1943 Agriculture Appropriation 
on F. S. A. Food Production in Oregon 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
heretofore granted, I include In an ex¬ 
tension of my remarks the following in¬ 
formation, showing the effect of the 1943 
Agriculture appropriation on P. S. A. 
food production in Oregon. On request 
this information was furnished to me by 
the United States Agricultural Parm Se¬ 
curity Administration: 

The 1943 Agriculture Appropriation Act’s 
provisions for loans by the Farm Security 
Administration will mean that about 1.000 
additional borrowers can be reached In Ore¬ 
gon in the food-for-freedom program during 
the coming year. 

Under the Parm Security Administration 
production plans, based on our past experi¬ 
ence, these 1,000 borrowers will increase pro¬ 
duction during the year by about 180,000 
pounds butterfat, 200,000 dozen eggs, 400,000 
pounds pork. 

On tlie basis of the appropriation originally 
passed by the House, it would have been 
poRBlble t-o reach only 400 new borrowers. 
Using the same production estimates, these 
400 borrowers would have been able to in¬ 
crease production during the year by about 
72,000 pounds butterfat, 80,000 dozen eggs, 
160,000 pounds pork. 

On the basis of the appropriation origi¬ 
nally passed by the Senate, it would have been 
possible to reach 1,640 additional borrowers. 
Under Parm Security Administration produc¬ 
tion plans, based on past experience, these 
new borrowers would have been able to in¬ 
crease production during the year by about 
271,200 pounds butterfat, 328,000 dozen eggs, 
656,000 pounds pork. 

Farm Security program in Oregon and Third 
District of Oregon 

Totol number of farms (U. S. Census, 

1940)...61,829 

Number of families, including op¬ 
erators and laborers, aided by one or 
more types of Farm Security Ad- 
mlnlstratJon rehabilitation assist¬ 
ance through June 30, 1941- 8,000 

Known farm families eligible for but 
not receiving rehabilitation assist¬ 
ance, reported by Farm Security 
Administration county offices Jan. 

1, 1942.- t. 868 
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Rural rehabilitation loans, State of Oregon 
{cumulative as of May Zt, 1942) 

Total number of rehabilitation 

borrowers_ 6,681 

Total amoimt rehabilitation loans 

to individuals_$7,627,160 

Cumulative matured principal.. $4,230,133 

Collections on principal_$3. 796, 940 

Percent of collections to maturi¬ 
ties _percent-. 89 

Interest payments.. $449.470 

Number of paid-up borrowers.. 1,886 
Third District of Oregon: Included in the 
above table are loans to 175 rehabilitation 
borrowers, totaling $110,180 in the Third 
District of Oregon. 

Progress in net income and net worth among 
active standard borrowers in Farm Security 
Administration program more than 1 full 
crop year, as of Dec. 31, 1941, State of 


Oregon 

Average net worth 1941.. $3,696 

Average net worth year before accept¬ 
ance_$2. 473 

Increase_$1,122 

Percent increase_i_ 45 

Average net family Income 1941_$1,601 

Average net family Income year before 

acceptance_ $942 

Increase_ $669 

Percent Increase_ 69 


Progress in production for home use among 
active standard borrowers in Farm Security 
Administration program more than 1 full 
crop year, as of Dec. 31, 1941, State of 


Oregon 

Production for home use in 1941-$304 

Production for home use before accept¬ 
ance_... $171 

Increase_$133 

Percent increase_ 78 


In 1941 these families canned an average 
of 41 percent more fruits and vegetables than 
the year before acceptance. 

They produced 86 percent more meat, poul¬ 
try, fish, and game for home use than the 
year before acceptance. 

They increased their production of milk for 
home use to 81 percent more than the year 
before acceptance. 

Tenant-purchase loans. State of Oregon (as 


of May 31, 1942) 

Number of loans approved- 66 

Amount of tenant-purchase loans. $894,909 

Maturities__ $23, 606 

Total collections____ $22.220 


(Counties eligible: Clackamas, Coos, Des¬ 
chutes, Jackson, Lane, Lincoln, Linn, Mal¬ 
heur, Marion, Wallowa.) 

As of May 31. 1942, there were 489 tenant- 
purchase applications on hand in Oregon. 
The number of loans for the 1641-42 fiscal 
year is 21. Therefore there have been 23 
applications for each loan made. 

Third district of Oregon: There is no ten¬ 
ant-purchase program in the third district 
(Multnomah County). 

Farm-debt adjustment. State of Oregon (as 
of May 31, 1942) 

Number of cases adjusted... 2,018 

Indebtedness prior to adjust¬ 
ments.$7,691,791 

Voluntary reductions_$1,464,774 

In percent__ 19 

Back taxes paid as result of ad¬ 
justment__ $104,632 

Migratory labor camps (as of June 30, 1942) 

8TAT1 OF OBSGOK 

Standard stationary camps___ 1 

Family dwelling units_ 267 

Individual capacity at any one time_1,148 

Mobile camps_..... 9 

Family dwelling imlts.. 1,428 

Individual capacity at any one time.. 6,140 


Total family dwelling units-1,695 

Total individual capacity-7.288 

NoTX.—Each mobile camp usually serves 
3 sites during the season. 

THUS XU8TU0T OF OIXOON 

Mobile camps_— 2 

Family dwelling units_...... 420 

Individual capacity at any one time... 1.846 


Locations: Oresham, Multnomah County; 
Odell. Multnomah County. 

Aid to community and cooperative groups, 
State of Oregon (cumulative to May 31, 
1942) 

Community service loans (machinery. 


implements, sires for Joint use)_475 

Loans to cooperative associations_ 4 


Resettlements projects. State of Oregon: 
Yamhill farms project: McMinnville, scat¬ 
tered farms; started 1936 by Resettlement 
Administration: completed 1938; 104 family 
units, 6,404 acres. 

Water conservation and facilities, State of 
Oregon (for fiscal year 1942 to May 31, 
1942) 

Rehabilitation funds: 146 agree¬ 


ments..$70,347 

Water conservation and facilities 
funds: 2 agreements__ 1,170 


Rehabilitation funds available for low- 
income farmers only; water conservation and 
facilities funds available for any farmers. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942: 
$83,380 rural rehabilitation funds encum¬ 
bered for water conservation and facilities 
loans; $1,170 water conservation and facili¬ 
ties funds encumbered. 


Preifing War Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 

OF CONmCCTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN, Mr. Speaker, 
when I was home last week, I gave a radio 
talk touching upon some of the questions 
that are received in the mall hy every 
Member of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent. I insert my 
remarks In the Record: 

My talk this afternoon will deal with some 
of the questions raised in my maU. 

Mr. M. T. A., of Hartford, who writes often, 
has been telling me that many people are 
Irritated because it takes so long to settle 
domestic questions. Others tell me they are 
confused because of the many angles to war 
problezns. 

You are not alone. Many of us right on 
the scene of action often feel the same irrita¬ 
tion. We ask the same questions you ask. 
After ail, Washington, too, is a battle front 
where most of the bebind-tbe-front-llnes ac¬ 
tivity is started and directed. How then, at 
a time when so much happens so fast, dare 
we take weeks to settle problems which are 
directly related to a blitz war? The answer 
usually given is that there are many inter¬ 
ests Involved, and our democracy requires 
that each one should have his say. But that 
answer doesn't satisfy me and I’m sure it 
doesn’t satisfy many of you. 

It is time that we streamUned cur demo¬ 
cratic processes. We are taking this war too 
leisurely. I know there have been gratifying 


results on the production fronts. That's be* 
cause, by and large, management and labor 
have put aside their didsgreementa for the 
duration, which Is proof that problems can 
be quickly settled in the interest of victory. 

X would go a step further. We can take a 
lesson from our enemies. No network of 
debates and the pulling of one Interest 
against another entangles them. We too 
must find short cuts. We are fighting for 
existence. We have 2 years to make up. 
The war tide won’t turn our way until we 
have made up those 2 years. We can't afford 
to take time debating details. 

For example: The war tax bill was hung up 
for months in the House committee. The 
war blaz-d on its way while we quibbled over 
how, where, when, and why we should tax. 
Now. 8 months after Pearl Harbor, we still 
are operating on a peacetime tax schedule. 

Take rubber as another example of exas¬ 
perating delay. With the fall of Malay and 
Java, we lost our source of rubber. We knew 
we mu.st immediately find a substitute— 
that we couldn’t fight without rubber. At 
long last, months overdue, we’ve gotten 
started, delayed because the special rubber 
Interests were bickering over when and what 
and how. It was the delay in solving our 
rubber problem that caused Congress to take 
matters into its own hands and pass special 
legislation. That problem should have been 
settled months ago by the rubber experts 
specially called to Washington. Legislation 
should not have been necessary. 

Inflation is another problem that Is mark¬ 
ing too much time. As soon as the price- 
control bill was introduced a year ago, the 
tug of war started between the interests in¬ 
volved. Fanners, labor, manufacturers, re¬ 
tailers, the business-n8-usual people, all 
wanted price control—with themselves ex¬ 
cluded. The bill dragged on while the cloud 
of Inflation grew black. Our men were dying 
on the battlefield, in the air. and at sea, be¬ 
fore our warring domestic interests were suf¬ 
ficiently reconciled to permit the passage of 
the price-control law. 

America had never before attempted any¬ 
thing as revolutionary as inflation control. 
Of course it was harsh. We tried to give it 
to the public in easy doses. But the day 
for easy doses has gone by. Inflation is eco¬ 
nomic warfare and we can’t treat it gently. 

Canada and England are treating it as an 
enemy. Hitler and the Japs certainly are. 

And now further controls are needed, and 
have been needed for some time—and again 
we must bend on ear to this group and bend 
an ear to that group before anything can be 
done. Where the welfare of the Nation is in 
constant Jeopardy, we should not delay while 
we wet nurse any special group. Let adjust¬ 
ments be made after the war is won. This 
is no time to hold out for caviar. 

The President has listed seven approaches 
to an all-encompassing anti-inflation pro¬ 
gram. It must have the cooperation of peo¬ 
ple in all walks of life. Incomes and profits 
must be limited through taxation, wages 
must be equitably stabilized, corporate and 
personal taxes must be increased, farmers 
must drop their insistence on higher than 
parity prices. All these sacrifices and more 
must be made if we are to stop the cost of 
living from rising higher; If we are to prevent 
the condition of the last war. We don't want 
again to experience the hardships and heart¬ 
aches we all went through after the last war 
when the people lost their homes and their 
farms and their savings, and walked the 
streets for Jobs that couldn't be had. 

Mr. O. H. T. of Windsor asked why 1 op¬ 
posed a sales tax. He felt It would help 
stem inflation. This is my answer. Prac¬ 
tically every article, not a necessity, Is now 
taxed. Furs, jewels, radios, eleotrlc appli¬ 
ances, cosmetics, liquor, cigarettes, long-dis- 
tanoe telephone oalls and telegrams, trans- 
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portation, movie tickets, ail these are subject 
to a tax now. 

The iucome«tax schedule adopted by the 
House requires all single people who earn 
more than $9.62 a week, and all married peo- 
pie who earn $23.08 a week, to pay an income 
tax. Because a sales tax Is designed to hit 
at necessities, it would constitute an uzifalr 
burden on low-income people, who now are 
being called to carry a substantial share. The 
same revenue can be obtained from other 
sources without causing undue suffering. 
Moreover buying necessities won’t aggravate 
inflation. 

Mr. W. E. O. of Bristol asked what I thought 
of the air-cargo plan. 1 think It furnishes a 
marvelous challenge to our IngeniUty and 
Imagination. I think It may solve our trans¬ 
portation problem. 

Transportation s our greatest bottleneck. 
Practically speaking, the battle of produc¬ 
tion is only part won, because we cannot 
transport our supplies to the lighting lines as 
fast as we want nor with safety. Nor can we 
get all the essential materials we need for 
manufacturing equipment, because since 
Pearl Harbor we have lost an average of more 
than 2 ships every day off the Atlantic coast, 
well over 400 in all. The United Nations 
arc losing ships faster than they are build¬ 
ing them. 

Our enemies use air cargo. Hitler has been 
supplying his forces in Africa with food and 
equipment brought by air from Crete and 
Greece. As a matte*’ of fact, the only sur¬ 
prising thing about air cargo is that we 
didn’t start it a long time ago. Of course, 
as generally happens with new ideas, I sus¬ 
pect that as this plan develops substance, 
special Interests out to keep their own nests 
warm will work up opposition to it. We 
v/ill hear it called fantastic and unrealistic; 
we will be told it won’t be ready In time. 
Those were the arguments used against the 
Florida barge canal, but despite the organissed 
opposition stemming from special interests 
afraid of competition, the Florida barge 
measure was passed by Congress and approved 
by the President, and hailed by all who want 
every step taken to clear our transportation 
bottlenecks, in peacetime as well as In war¬ 
time. I predict that something will be done 
soon about air cargoes. 

Many people have raised the question of a 
Second front. Obviously to launch an in¬ 
vasion of the European continent or to open 
up a second front, we must be assured that 
we can send a steady supply of equipment, 
materials, and men to our forces wherever 
they are stationed, and to our Allies as 
well. We cannot start a second front if our 
men—your men, your sons and brothers and 
sweethearts—are to be cut off. A second 
front that will finish with another Dunkirk, 
another Crete, another Bataan, would be a 
catastrophe. 

To be sure we will not win merely by 
waiting for the enemy to come at us. If we 
have the men, the materials, and the facili¬ 
ties to enlarge our scope of operations, when¬ 
ever and wherever we can take the offen¬ 
sive, that should be done, in Europe, In 
Africa, In Asia, even In the Aleutian Islands. 
Had we these facilities, a second front would 
have been started long ago. 

Let us analyze the situation a bit further. 
When we established our front In Europe in 
the first World War we sent our men and 
supplies to France. Today the only friendly 
spot In western Europe to which we can send 
our troops Is Great Britain. 

And troops and supplies have been sent to 
Great Britain In great quantities. They’re 
there for a purpose, a definite and a real pur¬ 
pose. 

Eager as 1 am that the battle be carried to 
the enemy whenever and wherever possible, I 
can see such moves only when we are assured 
that the great production of our arms fac¬ 


tories, that food and clothing and other sup¬ 
plies will be kept going In a steady, continu¬ 
ous stream to reinforce our men and our 
Allies. 

I do not underestimate what the loss of 
Russia would mean. If Russia falls the civil¬ 
ized world will be in greater danger than at 
any time since the start of the war. But 
also Important to Russia’s continuance is the 
continuance of our supply line and England's 
supply line to the Soviet. Our goods and 
fighting equipment are reaching the Russian 
soldiers despite all efforts to destroy our con¬ 
voys. But we must send them more and yet 
more. 

The second question is where to send oui 
own supplies and our men. Where can we 
strike the greatest blow at Hitler? Can we 
overlook Japan’s threat to Russia through 
Siberia? Shall we go after Japan with all we 
have? Shall we send our men and supplies 
to China and let'her do it? China thinks we 
should. Nor do I minimize Japanese land¬ 
ings on the Aleutian Islands. The fact is 
that Japan is there and can strike at us from 
there. Now we, too, must guard against in¬ 
vasion. From a viewpoint of American safety 
only, if any one of our Allies is knocked out 
of this war our present danger Increases. 

It may even be necessary to take action 
against nations that are so-called neutral but 
which are definitely giving aid to Hitler. 

I have Just a few moments to touch upon a 
question asked from time to time by letter 
writers. Why should there be post-war talk? 
How can we think about the peace when we 
are losing the war? 

It is very important that we look ahead. 
Certainly our immediate Job is winning the 
war. But Just as important is the winning of 
the peace. We did not win the peace In 1918. 
I think it la wise that we look ahead and, 
with our war planning, consider also the prob¬ 
lems that must come up when we meet 
around the peace table. The war won’t be 
over in a hurry, despite some wishful people 
who talk recklessly about an early victory. 
There is much planning and thinking to bo 
done for post-war reconstruction and the lay¬ 
ing of sound foundations for a lasting peace. 
The more people who will give their thoughts 
to rebuilding the world after the war, the 
more certain we may be that selfish interests 
will not prevail at the peace table and that 
the mistakes of the past will not be permitted 
to recur. 


Our War Effort 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NEWT V. MILLS 

OF LOUISUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
never has the Government labored under 
a heavier burden of misapprehension and 
misinformation than today. Misappre¬ 
hension as to the success and extent of 
our program of production, as well as to 
the character and integrity of the serv¬ 
ice of the officials of the Government. 

Congress has provided with 100 per¬ 
cent efficiency for the millions of men in 
the service. They are deployed over the 
face of the earth. They are on every 
battle front, on land and sea, in the air 
above, and submerged in the waters be¬ 


neath. But nowhere in all our far-flung 
battle line can an American service man 
be found today who is not appropriately 
housed, who is not adequately armed and 
munitioned, who is not well fed and pro¬ 
vided with every available hospital fa¬ 
cility. It is a record unparalleled in the 
preparation for any war in the history 
of our country. So successfully has this 
work been done that there have been no 
epidemics, no contagions; there have 
been no abnormal hospital lists. 

We have provided every dollar required, 
and I am happy that I am recorded as 
having voted for every dollar for our de¬ 
fense program. Every item requested of 
Congress by the Executive or by either 
branch of the service has been supplied 
in record time and in generous amount; 
yet I have boon surprised to note in the 
press and over the radio indictments of 
the Congress on the ground that it is not 
providing for the war. 

I do not make reference to this reflec¬ 
tion upon the Congress in defense of the 
Congress or from the congressional point 
of view. It is nothing new for the Con¬ 
gress to be misrepresented and abused. 
If reflection upon Congress, whether 
justified or unjustified, were the only 
effect, it would be a matter of no concern, 
but disseminating the idea of dereliction 
of duty on the part of a great branch of 
the Government arouses distrust, creates 
unrest, engenders unwarranted suspicion 
in the minds of the people, and to that 
extent destroys unity and interferes with 
the prosecution of the war, and those who 
promote it are rendering a disservice to 
the Government and the cause of Ameri¬ 
can arms. 

The proof is the record. Never in so 
short a time has so much been asked of a 
Congress, and never within that time has 
every requisition been so adequately and 
abundantly supplied. Let me say in an¬ 
swer to all these charges that the Con¬ 
gress in these brief but critical montlis 
has made a record unequaled by any 
similar body, and that never before in the 
history of the American Republic has the 
Nation been girded for war so efficiently, 
so adequately, so amply, and with such 
success. 

MY RECORD IN PART 

I have been at my post of duty in 
Washington attending to the business of 
my constituents; 

Cooperated with all city, school, and 
parish officials; 

Advocated and have voted for every 
piece of farm legislation to give farmers 
parity, and have fought for higher in¬ 
come for all my people; 

Worked diligently for an adequate old- 
age pension; 

Advocated economy in government; 

Urged industries to locate in northeast 
Louisiana; 

Supported legislation to prevent sub¬ 
versive activities; 

Voted for all preparedness appropria¬ 
tions; 

Advocated, as early as 1937, military 
air power; 

Helped pass soldiers* increased pay bill 
and monthly allowances for the depend¬ 
ents of soldiers; 
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Helped secure appropriation for experi¬ 
ment stations, whereby more uses can be 
found for agricultural commodities; 

Helped eliminate the Eudora floodway, 
after which helped secure the necessary 
legislation that will give Louisiana equal 
flood protection with the State of 
sissippi. First time in history Louisiana 
has ever received equal recognition with 
Mississippi; 

Secured the necessary legislation and 
money to drain certain bayous and 
streams, northeast Louisiana;-and 

Helped adopt legislation granting vet¬ 
erans’ increased compensation. 

As chairman, subcommittee. War 
Claims, I never decided a case against a 
veteran. 

Improvement of Postal Service 
throughout my congressional district. 

Rural electrification lines being ex¬ 
tended throughout various parishes, 
Fifth Congressional District. 

In 1940. I advocated synthetic rubber 
production. 

Helped secure for northeast Louisiana 
a number of defense projects—others 
slated. 

Secured commodities for the needy, 
northeast Louisiana, in 1940 and 1941. 

Secured the food-stamp plan for 10 
parishes—other 4 promised. 

Helped keep sufficient projects, Fifth 
Congressional District, whereby practi¬ 
cally all labor has been kept employed. 

WE ARE DETEnMXNCO TO MAINTAIN OUR FREEDOMS 

Beyond the war lies peace. The Axis 
promises a world in which all conquered 
peoples will live out their lives in the 
services of their masters. The United 
States and her Allies arc now engaged in 
a common cause. They plan a world in 
which men may stand straight and w^alk 
freely. Free not of all human troubles, 
but free of the fear of despotic power, 
free to conduct and shape their affairs. 
The freedoms we are fighting to main¬ 
tain is first a free Government, giving 
every citizen the right to express his 
mind. Second, to maintain freedom of 
religion. That part of man which is 
called the spirit and which belongs only 
to himself and to God is the very first 
concern in maintaining a free world. 
Third, freedom from want. The pro¬ 
posal that “want” be abolished from 
this world would be ridiculous were it 
not for two reasons; 

First is the discovery that beyond doubt 
men now possess the technical ability to 
produce in great abundance the necessi¬ 
ties of daily life enough for everyone. 
This is a revolutionary and quite un- 
precented condition on earth which stim¬ 
ulates the imagination. Another is the 
realization the earth is one planet. In 
1492 the earth became round in the 
minds of men, whereas in 1942 the world 
Is all one today. We know now that the 
world must be looked at whole if men are 
to enjoy the fruits they are able to pro¬ 
duce. 

Fourth, we are determined not to per¬ 
mit the evil terrors of fear to spread by 
force. The conqueror is placing his 
shackles on the mind and as a result mil¬ 
lions are now being tormented by the 
dread of evils, but the shadow of this fear 


shall be abolished and men everywhere 
will be given the reassurance to live in 
peace. 

THE BURDEN IB 0UR8 

Mr. Speaker, every American citizen 
knows we stand today confronting the 
most critical hours of our history. Yes; 
before us lies the most crucial emergen¬ 
cies. but by the grace of God our heritage 
shall live. The task may be dreary but 
out of the moonless night the light of the 
day has always given encouraged hope. 

I. too, recognizing that we all must 
share our proportionate burden, offered 
my services to the United States armed 
forces, as shown below: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1942. 
Col. Edward W. Smith, 

War Department, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Colonel Smith: Patriotism prompts 
me to render every service possible to my 
country, so It Is with this in mind 1 offer my 
services to the armed forces. 

I shaU be happy to resign Congress, and I 
make no request for any favored recognition, 
but I am willing to serve in any capacity, 
wherever assigned. 

I trust my offered services may be ac¬ 
cepted. 

Very truly yours. 

Newt V. Mills, 

Member of Congress. 

I Excerpt] 

War Department. 

Office of chief of Staff, 
Washington, June 17, 1942. 
Hon. Newt V. Mills. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mills: I have your letter of June 
16 in which you offer your services to the 
armed forces in any capacity wherever as¬ 
signed. 

The Secretary of War, In a letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that Members of Congress 
can render greater service to the Nation by 
continuing to perform their duties as a legis¬ 
lative Representative of the people, In which 
office they have acquired valuable experience, 
than by serving with the armed forces. 

Maintaining the orderly functions of the 
Government during crises such as this is as 
important to the Army as officers and men in 
the field. Therefore, it is believed that you 
will render greater service to our Nation by 
remaining on this important duty than by 
undertaking active participation In the 
armed forces. 

Your patriotic and generous offer Is very 
much appreciated and I assure you that, if at 
a later date your services can be utUlzed to a 
greater advantage, the War Department will 
be pleased to call upon you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward W. Smith. 

Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff 
Corps, Legislative and Liaison Divl» 
Sion, Executive. 

AN AWAKENED FEOPLE 

I am happy my people. Fifth Congres¬ 
sional District, Louisiana, have patriot¬ 
ically cooperated in every respect with 
the war program* We have and are 
spending every available nickel for bonds. 

Our sons are offering their services to 
the armed forces. They are helping to 
carry the flag of freedom. They are de¬ 
termined to preserve this country from 


tyranny and save the noble traditions we 
inherited. Yes; my people are deter¬ 
mined that the heritage of this genera¬ 
tion shall be passed to posterity. 

EXPERIENCE BRINGS ADDED ABILITY 

My record stands on my work for meas¬ 
ures intended to improve the Conditions 
and opportunities of my people, and my 
fights against proposals Intended to hurt 
or curtail their existing rights and privi¬ 
leges, I hope it has entitled me to the 
respect of the thousands who gave me 
this chance to serve them. I believe I 
can assure my friends that 1 enjoy the 
confidence of my colleagues In Congress 
and the respect of the governmental 
agencies before whom I have pleaded the 
cause of my constituents. 

The experience I have gained by the 
continued support of the voters of my 
district has ripened my original enthusi¬ 
asm into a steadier ability to accomplish 
the proper solution of the many problems 
of the various elements of our citizen¬ 
ship. 

The people of the Fifth Congressional 
District have enabled me to gain this ex¬ 
perience. I have used and will continue 
to use it for their benefit. Added ex¬ 
perience gives me added prestige with 
those in Washington who have the power 
to give and withhold. 

The district gains in accomplishment of 
its needs and desii'es as I gain in accumu¬ 
lation of experience and service. 

For these past expressions of confidence 
from my friends and neighbors I promise 
the continued exertion of my entire abil¬ 
ity in their behalf. I promise a veteran’s 
fight for a sturdy, progressive people. 


Who It To Blame? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF XLUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the people 
are confused, bewildered, puzzled by the 
contradictory statements flowing out of 
Washington from administration lead¬ 
ers. Ickes says one thing about the need 
for Nation-wide gasoline rationing; Hen¬ 
derson says another thing. Secretary 
Hull has his Idea of a post-war program 
and Vice President Wallace has a differ¬ 
ent idea. New dealers blame the delay 
In our national defense program upon ob¬ 
structionists in Congress, and leaders In 
Congress blame the delay in our national 
defense program upon the new dealers 
that Insist upon their so-called social re¬ 
form program coming ahead of the 
national defense program. Today con¬ 
fusion worse confounded exists in Wash¬ 
ington, and the question in the minds of 
the p^ple of the Nation is, Who is to 
blame? 

Congress has been Mamed for the rub¬ 
ber shortage, the sugar shortage, the steel 
shortage, the labor situation, our lack of 
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adequate preparation, In fact, tot every- 
thing that is not as it should be. It will 
soon be blamed for the unbearable, un¬ 
just, inequitable taxes that are Just 
around the corner. Congress is now be¬ 
ing blamed for the inflation menace that 
confronts the Nation today. However, 
Mr. Speaker, a few people are clear 
headed: a few people study the record; a 
few people dig out the facts and publish 
those facts in the Interest of truth and 
fairness. One of the few is Frank R. 
Kent, who has studied the record and 
dug out the facts in connection with the 
inflation menace that confronts this Na¬ 
tion today. The following article by' 
Kent, taken from the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star, August 3, 1942, tells very 
plainly and clearly who is to blame for 
the inflation menace: 

The Great Game of Politics—President and 
Henderson Blamed by Frank Kent for 
Blocking Control Over Inflation 
(By Prank R. Kent) 

Both the President and his Price Adminis¬ 
trator, Leon Henderson, recently voiced grave 
apprehension over the swift approach of In¬ 
flation and expressed the view that some form 
of wage control is essential If disaster is to be 
averted. 

They have stressed the desirability of legis¬ 
lation on the subject. Various White House 
aides have echoed these sentiments, and the 
fact that we already have a considerable 
measure of inflation is conceded. 

It is pretty hard to listen to this sort of 
thing from these sources now without 
pointing to the record and asking: If we now 
have inflation—and we have—who Is respon¬ 
sible? Who are the real inflationists? Who, 
18 months ago. Insisted there was no neces¬ 
sity for wage-control legislation? Whose In¬ 
fluence killed the attempts to put the wage 
control into the original price-control bill? 
Who. when B. F. Baruch and others pointed 
out the Impossibility of keeping the cost of 
living down without control over wages and 
farm prices, refused to accept that tested 
theory and blocked the efforts of Congress 
to move toward that sound end? 

Who, rejecting thr lessons of our own ex¬ 
perience In the last war, refused to emulate 
the example of our nearest neighbor, Can¬ 
ada, who. boldly resisting her labor lobby¬ 
ists, got results by putting rigid ceilings over 
both wages and farm products? 

president, HENDERSON BLAMED 
The answer to all these questions Is that 
It was the President and his Price Admin¬ 
istrator who blocked the way. 

It was Mr. Henderson who early In 1940 
insisted that the wage control he now favors 
should not be Included In the price-control 
bill he then presented to Congress. Support¬ 
ing that position was Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury Morgenthau. White House Ek:onomist 
Isidor Lubln, and nearly all administrator 
spokesmen except Mr. Eccles, who took the 
other view but soon had to pipe down. 

Even Donald Nelson was Induced to sup¬ 
port the Henderson position against wage 
control. Of course, all these men reflected 
the attitude of the President, whoso link 
with the professional labor leaders appar¬ 
ently compelled him to feel that, whatever 
else was done in this war, nothing must be 
done to restrict wages. 

As a result, for 18 months there has been 
a steady rise in wages, which has resulted in 
a steady rise* In living costs, which in turn 
made further demands for further wage rises 
inevitable. Thus the well-known **vicious 
circle'* was created and billions were added 
to the cost of the war without anyone being 
better off hut with our whole ecoi^my im- 
^ periled through lack" of a pciiW* 
Whether Mr. kienderson reallkkr the situa¬ 
tion at the start, and was forced to take his 


position against wage reduction, or whether 
ho awoke to the facts when the futility of 
his price ceilings became clear is uncertain. 
But he did reverse his position before the 
President came out 3 months ago with his 
seven-point anti-inflation program, one point 
of which was wage control. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE SITUATION 

Since then both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Henderson have become even stronger— 
publicly—for the wage restraint they for¬ 
merly opijosed. It was said that the Presi¬ 
dent would ask Congress to enact wage legis¬ 
lation which would be a complete contradic¬ 
tion of his original attitude. 

And Mr. Henderson's friends represent him 
as feeling that if wages are not controlled his 
Job is beyond human capacity to do, which is 
exactly what he was told at the start, but he 
would not listen. 

The latest suggestion is that Governor Leh¬ 
man may be named as “supreme Federal ar¬ 
biter on wages." All that would do would be 
to continue the present Impossible situation, 
in which Mr. Henderson tries to enforce price 
ceilings while some other agency has author¬ 
ity to create additional purchasing power and 
higher production costs, which make a Joke 
of the Henderson ceilings. 

If prices are to be held down, obviously the 
man charged with that duty must have con¬ 
trol of wages. To put the two In separate 
hands Is absurd. 

It would not be worth while to review this 
record and Indict the administration leaders 
as the real inflationists if their change In 
pcsltion meant that at last there would be 
movement on the sound lines they so be¬ 
latedly accept. But that la not the prospset. 

The prospect is that, until after the elec¬ 
tion, the brave words emanating from the 
White House will not be followed by decisive 
action. 

St&tement of Dr. Earl N. Breisman Before 
Special Committee To Inveitigate the 
National Defense Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10, 1942 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
submitted by Dr. Earl N. Bressman to 
the special committee which is investi¬ 
gating the defense program and which is 
a part of our hearings of record before 
that committee'. The estimate of the 
Government Printing Office is that the 
cost of printing the statement will be 
$315. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I Excerpts from hearings, pt. 11, before the 
Special Committee Investigating the Na¬ 
tional Defense Program] 

Statement Susmittsd bt Dr. Earl N. Bress- 
MAN, Dzrsctor, Agricultural Division, 
Office or the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affazrs, to the Defense Investi- 
OATXNO Committee of the Senate, May 16, 
1943 

At the request of the chairman of this com- 
TauiDal, I sdbhtit the tdjl- 
lowing statelnent cbncerhiflg' the ^rk on 
rubber development with which I have been 


connected. This work was begun several 
years ago while I was in the Department of 
Agriculture. It was sponsored, encouraged, 
and personaUy directed by the then Secretary 
of Agriculture. Henry A. Wallace, now Vice 
President of the United States, and had the 
full approval of President Roosevelt. 

On September 29, 1938, at the time of 
Hitler's partition of Czechoslovakia and the 
Munich conference, a report on the rubber 
situation in the United States was made to 
the Secretary of Agriculture by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering. 
This report was made at the request of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, who wanted to know what 
our situation with respect to rubber would 
be in case we could not get it from the Far 
East. 

Among the recommendations of this report 
were: First, that rationing of rubber supplies 
for nonmilitary uses be promptly undertaken 
In the event supplies of rubber from the Far 
East should be cut off; second, that tires and 
tubes fabricated from synthetic rubber be 
thoroughly tested to determine their wearing 
qualities: third, that a revolving stock pile 
of crude rubber equivalent to a 2 years* sup¬ 
ply be accumulated and stored within our 
borders; and fourth, that, as a program look¬ 
ing toward the future, natural rubber pro¬ 
duction should be encouraged in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. Wallacf.'s point of view concerning rub¬ 
ber was set forth In an article in the New 
York Times of July 9, 1939, In which he said: 
“In case of a world war. our lack of this prod¬ 
uct is likely to be our Achilles heel. It Is 
the greatest obstacle to our having a self- 
sustaining hemisphere." He was anxious to 
develop sources of rubber in this hemisphere, 
partly to make this country less completely 
dependent on rubber supplies in the Far East, 
and partly to promote healthy trade within 
the Americas. 

Prom the time Mr. Wallace became Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture In 1933, he vigorously sup¬ 
ported every rubber activity that was pro¬ 
posed to meet situations that were developing. 
Research was encouraged and later a far- 
seeing program for developing rubber culti¬ 
vation in Latin America was undertaken. It 
was my responsibility, as sclentlflc adviser 
to the Secretary, to exercise general super¬ 
vision over all this work. Some of it has since 
been transferred to the Office of the Coordi¬ 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, where I am 
now head of the Agricultural Division. Other 
phases are still being carried on in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wallace's thought and effort were cen¬ 
tered on four different lines of activity, all 
intended to assure adequate rubber supplies 
for the Nation. The.se were; 

1. Encouragement of production of natural 
rubber In Latin America. 

2. Encouragement of production of natural 
rubber in the United States. 

3. Development of synthetic rubber. 

4. Building up a rubber stock pile against 
the day of need. 

The object of this statement is to tell what 
has been done and Is being done In each of 
these four lines of work. I shall have to 
quote the former Secretary of Agriculture at 
some length, since on various occasions he 
represented the Department of Agriculture 
in public hearings and voiced not only his 
own personal views but also those of the 
Department staff working In this field. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF PRODUCTION OF NA^RAL 
RUBBER IN LATIN AMERICA 

Activity In encouraging the production of 
natural rubber in Latin America was under¬ 
taken by the Department of Agriculture not 
only In the Interests of national defense but 
. also to promote directly the interests of 
. United States agriculture and United States 
. industry. We found that Latln-Amerlcan 
. were increksihtif their production 

Of farm commodities, such as corn, wheat, 
and cotton, which came into competition with 
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our own farm products. This tended to 
handicap our farmers In the world market 
and also, since we could not ourselves buy 
these Latin-American farm products* made 
it more dimcult for our manufacturers to 
sell their goods in Latln-American countries. 

We knew that there were certain strategic 
raw materials which oould be produced in 
tropical America and which would be com¬ 
plementary rather than competitive with our 
own production. Outstanding among these 
was rubber. Commercial production of rub¬ 
ber had originated in South America* but 
because of the prevalence of leaf-spot disease 
and lack of scientldc information had de¬ 
creased rather than increased. In the mean¬ 
time. the seeds of South American rubber 
plants had been taken to England and from 
there to the Dutch East Indies and Bialaya 
and nearby areas. As a result, 06 percent of 
the world's supply of rubber came from the 
east. 

Discussions with experts in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry convinced us that there were 
real possibilities in restoring rubber to its 
rightful place in the economy of trepical 
America. The consensus of opinion of these 
experts was contained in a memorandum 
which I wrote to Secretary Wallace on Feb¬ 
ruary 8. 1938. Agronomists In the Bureau of 
Plant Industry had prepared a list of areas 
in southern Mexico. Guatemala, Honduras. 
Nicaragua. Costa Rica. Panama. Colombia. 
Ecuador, Venezuela, the Ouianas. Haiti, and 
Trinidad, where the t 3 rpe of rubber known as 
Hevea might bo grown. The agronomists 
also pointed out that the type known as 
Castilla is indigenoiis to northern tropical 
America, and that growing this variety would 
get away from the leaf-spot fungus disease 
which is a handicap to rubber production in 
South America. 

Acting on the basis of these preliminary 
Investigations, Secretary Wallace, on Feb¬ 
ruary 10. 1938, appointed a departmental 
committee on tropical Latin America and 
asked that this committee report back within 
a few weeks. 

Nine bureaus and oIBces of the Department 
collaborated in the report of this committee, 
dated March 1938. They were the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Public Roads, Plant 
Industry* Agricultural Engineering, Animal 
Industry* Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the Forest Service* the Extension Service, and 
the Department Library. 

This report declared: “In the light of pres¬ 
ent political conditions and trends it is im¬ 
portant that the United States Immediately 
strengthen its relationships with Latin- 
American countries in order (a) to enlarge 
its sources of supply of strategic raw mate¬ 
rials In nearby areas, and (b) to forestall 
further economic and probably subsequent 
political penetration of Latin America on the 
part of certain European and Asiatic 
countries.” 

The report declared further: “The produc¬ 
tion in tropical Latin America of certain 
specialized crops, such as rubber, abaca, etc., 
on which the United States is dependent to 
an important extent, should be encouraged. 
At the present time, the rubber and cordage 
industries of the United States are dependent 
upon raw materials grown in large part in the 
tropicti East Indies. In case of an interna¬ 
tional crisis, this country could be subjected 
to major hardship and seriously crippled if 
supplies of these raw materials were cut off. 

“The principal commercial source of rubber 
at the present time Is the Hevea brasiliensis, 
which is native to tropical America. The 
rubber industry has not developed in tropical 
America, largely because of labor conditions 
and certain disease and production problexhs 
which preliminary survejrs indicate could be 
overcome through the initiation of an ade¬ 
quate research program. In order to deter¬ 
mine the feasibility of establishing oommer- 
ctal rubber production (both Bevea and Cas¬ 
tilla) in Mexico* Central America* the West 


Indies, and that part of South America north 
of the Amazon, it is desirable to have an im¬ 
mediate survey of existing plantations, the 
distribution of diseases affecting production* 
and the location of areas suitable for com¬ 
mercial development. With data derived from 
such surveys and existing climatic data, it 
should be possible to determine with some de¬ 
gree of certainty areas suitable for develop¬ 
ment. To accomplish this with reasonable 
dispatch, several survey parties should be sent 
into the field. Following the analysis of the 
data gathered by the survey parties, demon¬ 
stration-research stations should be estab¬ 
lished to carry on necessary Investigations in 
(1) breeding rubber plants for yield and dis¬ 
ease resistance. (2) nursery production prac¬ 
tices. and (3) plantation management, in¬ 
cluding soil problems.” 

Comprehensive and detailed information 
was given in the report concerning rubber 
production and possibilities, country by coxin- 
try, in Mexico, Central America, islands of tbe 
Caribbean, and northern South America. 

Immediately following the receipt of this 
report. Secretary Wallace* on behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture, asked the Budget 
Buret'u for approval of a supplemental appro¬ 
priation for encouraging the production of 
strategic raw materials, including $65*000 for 
a rubber survey. The Department's state¬ 
ment Justifying this request, dated April 12. 
19S8, said in part: 

“It is proposed to survey the Latin-Ameri¬ 
can countries and obtain information con¬ 
cerning soils, vegetation, climatic factors, and 
disease conditions, particularly as they per¬ 
tain to the cultivation of rubber, quinine, and 
other valuable tropical plants needed by the 
United States. Through these surveys it is 
hoped to locate the areas where cultivation 
of tliese plants might be successful and to 
discover disease-resistant strains which could 
be used in the commercial production of 
rubber. By encouraging the cultivation of 
these products we would not only protect our 
source of supply in times of national emer¬ 
gency, but we would also aid in establishing 
better trade relations with our Latln-Ameri- 
can neighbors.” 

Later that year, on June 7, Secretary Wal¬ 
lace appeared before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, to dis¬ 
cuss the matter. He said: 

“'The United States has suffered severe 
losses in its foreign markets in Europe and 
faces prospective further losses in the Orient 
for its agricultural products. American agri¬ 
culture, therefore* miist find new foreign out¬ 
lets elsewhere or greatly curtail its total pro¬ 
duction. Latin America, particularly in the 
Tropics, offers at the present time the only 
Important additional potential foreign mar¬ 
ket for any of our surplus agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, such as wheat flour and other cereal 
products; pork and lard; rice; canned, dried, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables; and dairy 
products. A aubstantial trade between the 
two areas already exists but an expansion of 
this trade depends upon an improvement In 
the purchasing power of the Latin-American 
countries. Forttmately these countries are 
Important present or potential producers of a 
number of strategic raw materials, such as 
rubber* quinine* tropical woods, medicinal 
and insecticidal plants and products* and 
other noncompetitive raw materials greatly 
needed by the United States. Thus there 
exists the primary requisite for tbe building 
of closer ties of friendship between Latin 
America and the United States* namely, a 
sound basis for reciprocal trade between tbe 
two areas which If further devel(q)ed would 
be directly beneficial to American agriculture 
and to our national economy. 

“Recently there has been a tendency to¬ 
ward the pi^uctlon in tropical Latin Amer¬ 
ica of Temperate Zone products of the type 
of which the United States has export sur- 

S hiees. Under the program proposed It )s 
oped that tbe prootiotive capacities of the 


Latln-Amerloen countries can bs directed 
toward the production of strategic raw ma¬ 
terials which we need and for the production 
of which these countries are better suited. 

”• • • It seems to me imperative that 
the United States should take prompt action 
to prevent any further economic and political 
penetration of Latin America by countries 
that have been unable to disasaociate political 
creeds from the field of international trade.” 

The Congress did not at that time grant the 
request for funds. 

On August 8.1938, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture reported to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cooperation With the Other 
American Republics, saying: “AU are aware of 
the Secretary's keen interest in the various 
proposals for improving our relations with 
Latin-American countries. * * * In gen¬ 
eral. it is felt that wc could be most helprul 
by encouraging the production in Latin Amer- 
ic. of noncompetitive, strategic products that 
we must import in order to build up a basis 
for a larger trade with tbe Latin-American 
countries.” 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Co¬ 
operation With the Other American Repub¬ 
lics, of which Secretary Wallace was a mem¬ 
ber, made its recommendations on November 
10, 1938, and endorsed the proposal of a 
tropical survey to be made by the Departmenc 
of Agriculture. 

Secretary Wallace testified f: 3 rain on tbe 
proposed tropical agricultural project on April 
10, 1939, this time before the Agricultural 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. He urged that the Senate restore 
Items for financing this work which had been 
omitted from the agricultural appropriation 
bill by the House. Several of the Senators 
expressed skepticism or outright opposition. 
They argued that private corporations, such as 
the Ford Motor Co., had been operating for 
years in that field, that the proposed project 
would be an imnecessary expense, that the 
United States bad “almost a surplus of raw 
material in the nature of rubber,” and that 
It was "effrontery” to want to “go down and 
tell a foreign nation what it should do and 
what its climate and soil are probably capable 
of producing.” Secretary Wallace replied 
that both the offlcials of the private American 
corporations and the Latin-American govern¬ 
ments were anxious for this Government’s 
help and that the War Department was in 
favor of tbe work. 

"I think It is an exceedingly practical mat¬ 
ter,” said Mr. Wallace. 

He cited a letter from Under Secretary of 
State Welles, dated April 3,1939, In which Mr. 
Welles, enclosed a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of War. stating that “the War De¬ 
partment would be glad to cooperate in what¬ 
ever way that may be proper and within Its 
jurisdiction to lessen the degree of strategic 
dependency for an adequate rubber supply for 
emergency national needs.” 

Senator Hatdbn, of Arizona, after hearing 
Secretary Wallace’s views* asked: “Now* you 
propose to * * * assist the (Latin-Amer¬ 
ican) country to produce things that we can¬ 
not produce ourselves which we must buy 
somewhere or other, and you think It is better 
to buy them nearby than at the great dis¬ 
tances, where trouble in the world might in¬ 
terrupt communications r* 

“That Is tbe very essence of it, Senator*’* 
said Secretary Wallace. 

“And this money,” continued Senator Hat- 
SBif, “is to be devoted exclusively to finding 
out what can be grown In Latin America that 
we might otherwise import from other parts 
of tbe world and If imported would create 
a purchasing power in the United States for 
things we wafit to export to them.” 

“Purchasing power in their hands,” Mr. 
Wallace replied. 

**I say*** went on Senator HAtoxir. “if they 
can us rubber thiit we would ptherwise 
get .from the Bast Ifidies. they wlU iiave a 
creiiit in Uie "United States that will enable 
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them to buy American automobllea, or phono- 
graphs, or whatever we have to sell them. 
Ihat is the proposition.*' 

"That la the propoaition/* affirmed Mr. Wal¬ 
lace. 

A letter from Secretary of State Hull to Sen¬ 
ator Olau, of Virginia, was introduced into 
the record of the subcommittee hearing by 
Senator Russell. In this letter Secretary 
Hull said in part: 

*T believe that you will agree that in con¬ 
sidering the long-range economic relationship 
between the United States and the other 
American republics, particidarly those which 
He within the tropics, the possibilities of com¬ 
plementary trade merit the most careful ex¬ 
ploration. • • • 

"Furthermore the supply of certain com¬ 
modities is restricted by the present produc¬ 
ing countries, under price controls in the es¬ 
tablishment of which American consumers 
have litle, if any voice. ♦ • • 

**From the standpoint of national defense, 
I consider the appropriation of equal impor¬ 
tance, and I wish particularly to invite your 
attention to the tugent necessity of securing 
for the United States, within an area in which 
transportation could not be subject to inter¬ 
ruption in times of national emergency, 
sources of strategic and even vital raw mate¬ 
rials which do not exist or cannot be pro¬ 
duced in this country. In the present temper 
of world affairs I do not think this point re¬ 
quires any elaboration. 

"In the light of the foregoing considera¬ 
tions I earnestly hope that the items will be 
restored by the Senate • • 

For a second time the Congress did not 
grant the request for funds. 

Further explanation of Secretary Wallace’s 
views in the matter was contained in his 
article in the New York Times of July 9.1939, 
to which I have already referred. In that 
article he said: 

"It would seem wise for the Americas to 
begin to plan at once for the gradual asser¬ 
tion of rubber independence. It will be a 
slow job because in Latin America they 
have what is known as the South Ameri¬ 
can leaf-spot disease, which is absent in the 
rubber-growing sections of the East Indies 
(there are, of course, rubber diseases in the 
East Indies equally bad). But by using 
scientific methods it will luidoubtedly be pos¬ 
sible to develop, in Latin America, strains of 
rubber plants which are both high yielding 
and disease resisting. This will require the 
utmost cooperation between Latin-Amerlcan 
people and resources and North American 
science and capital; but the job can and will 
be done to the satisfaction of all concerned 
within a few years after the will to do it 
definitely appears." 

The question of funds for a survey of agri¬ 
cultural production in Latin America again 
came up in hearings of a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee on July 
13, 1989. I appeared before the subcommit¬ 
tee in company with Leslie A. Wheeler, Chief 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
of the Department of Apiculture. 

Representative CANNok of Missouri a^ed 
Mr. Wheeler what effect he thought this 
project would have "in connection with the 
drive now being made by foreign countries 
to secure an economic foothold in South 
American countries.** 

Mr. Wheeler replied: "1 would say that it 
would help a rpreat deal in offsetting the In¬ 
fluence that is exerted in some parts of 
South America by foreign countries. It is 
interesting to note that Germany, which has 
very little foreign exchange, is able to spend 
as much money as it does in sending special¬ 
ists and experts to Latin-American countries. 
They are experts in tropical agriculture. It 
looks to us in the Department of Agriculture, 
and in the Department of State, which has 
supported this item every time it has come 
up—it looks to us as though the United 
States should have some experts in South 


America to aid in developing those tropical 
resotirces, to offset the activities of some other 
countries.*’ 

Mr. Cannon commented: "It seems to me 
I heard recently that Japan was rapidly ex¬ 
tending her interests in the rubber indus¬ 
try in the Eas<, Indies, from which most of 
the rubber supply comes." 

"I think that Is correct," said Mr. 
Wheeler. "Of course, over a long period of 
years, no one knows what will happen in 
the Far East, but there is reason to think 
that it might happen." 

Mr. Cannon asked: *Tn the event of war, 
what could you say, or what do you say. 
In considering the importance of this par¬ 
ticular product in the United States?" 

"Of course, in case of war," Mr. Wheeler 
replied, "08 percent of our supply of rubber 
comes from the Far East. That is a big 
factor from the strategic point of view. It 
will be a matter of keeping the sea lanes 
open in the Pacific." 

Questions directed to me asked about the 
leaf disease in rubber. I pointed out that 
there were other diseases of rubber in the 
East Indies that were as bad as this leaf 
disease in South America. I said: 

"This disease is similar to the downy mil¬ 
dew disease of hops and the blue mold 
disease of tobacco. We are controlling it 
in hops and in tobacco, and there is no rea¬ 
son why it should not be controlled in the 
case of rubber. In fact, there are some 
trees that are absolutely resistant to the 
disease, and there are stocks of such dlsoase- 
reeistant trees in Latin America." 

For a third time the request for funds 
was turned down. 

The war in Europe, which had been so 
long feared, broke out on September 1, 
1939, only 7 weeks later. Soon after it be¬ 
gan, Secretary Wallace discussed the ques¬ 
tion of developing rubber in Latin America 
In a speech before the Commonwealth Club, 
of San Francisco, on October 27, 1939. He 
said: 

"The best example of a product for which 
we are now dependent on the Old World, 
and which Latin America could grow, is 
rubber. Although the rubber plant is a 
native of the New World, we Import nearly 
a billion pounds of rubber each year from 
the East Indies. Our lack of rubber is the 
greatest obstacle to our having a self-sus¬ 
taining hemisphere. 

"Would it not be wise for our Americas 
to begin to plan at once for the gradual 
assertion of independence in rubber sup¬ 
plies? It will be a slow job, because there 
are handicaps. In Latin America the rubber 
plants are subject to the South American 
leaf-spot disease. But by using scientific 
methods it will undoubtedly be possible to 
develop in Latin America strains of rubber 
plants which are both hlgh-jrlelding and 
disease-resisting. This will require the ut¬ 
most cooperation between Latin-Amerlcan' 
people and resources and North American 
science And capital. When this job is done 
we won't need to worry about what happens 
to the rubber supplies in the Old World. We 
won't need to worry about the price of our 
automobile tires skyrocketing because the 
supplies of rubber are cut down. We can 
look to the New World and ride on rubber 
just the same. 

"From the reception which our representa¬ 
tives have had, we know that the Latin- 
American countries are anxious to develop 
any or all of these products for which they 
can find ready markets in the United States. 
Dr. E. N. Bressman, representing the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultwe, has visited Latin 
America three times in the last 3 jrears and 
has conferred with a great many of the lead¬ 
ing men in government and agriculture. In 
Paraguay he made an agricultural survey of 
the country at the request of the Paraguayan 
Government. In a number of the tropical 
Latin-American coimtries he was able to 


point out the desirability of producing non¬ 
competitive products such as those I have de¬ 
scribed, in preference to Temperate Zone 
products, such as wheat, cotton, and pork. 
Universally he met with approval of his sug¬ 
gestions. In general, the Latin-American 
countries desire our cooperation in working 
out with them the development of these non¬ 
competitive products. Latin America needs 
North America’s scientific help and capital. 
It is greatly to the Interest of both Latin- 
American and North American farmers to 
gain an understanding of one another’s prob¬ 
lems and to work for a solution that will be 
of mutual benefit." 

Another time when Mr. Wheeler and I 
appeared before a congressional committee 
was on December 7. 1939. when we testified 
before a subcommittee of the House Appro¬ 
priations Committee concerning an item of 
$50,000 for providing technical assistance to 
Latin-American countries in developing 
tropical agriculture, Including rubber pro¬ 
duction. 

When these funds were granted several 
months later they did not include work on 
rubber. 

On December 21, 1939, the Interdepart¬ 
mental Committee on Cooperation with the 
Other American Republics recommended the 
establishment of an Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture to further the development of 
rubber and other products. The committee 
declared: 

"It is to the interest of the Americans to 
Introduce into our Western Hemisphere some 
of the crops of the Eastern Hemisphere. At 
the present time we are completely depend¬ 
ent upon the Eastern Hemisphere for certain 
essential supplies, such as rubber, quinine, 
tea. manila hemp, and supplies of a more 
minor nature, such as certain essential oils, 
drugs, and spices. The production and mar¬ 
keting of many of these commodities are 
subject to national or international controls 
sometimes with direct participation of for¬ 
eign governments, which frequently affect 
both supply and price to the American con¬ 
sumer. Furthermore, in the present dis¬ 
turbed state of the world, we can have little 
assurance that these sources of supply will 
always be available to us. The introduction 
and establishment of these crops in the 
Western Hemisphere would tend to remove 
these uncertainties." 

The committee declared further: "From 
o\ir recent experiences and contact with these 
countries (in Central and South America) it 
is known that information is needed on: 

"1. Methods of compensating for the cheap¬ 
ness of labor in the East Indies, and lack of 
labor in many parts of the Western Hemis¬ 
phere in the production of rubber. 

"2. Climatological factors and soils to de¬ 
termine the best locations for growing rub¬ 
ber; high-yielding, disease-resistant clones of 
rubber; management: and Important disease 
pests, such as the South American leaf 
disease." 

Secretary Wallace again discussed the rub¬ 
ber quMtion on May 11, 1940, in a paper pre¬ 
pared for delivery at the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, at Washington, D. C., and 
read by myssli In his absence. He said: 

"Research on rubber production should 
meet with the approval of all those interested 
in or responsible for Western Hemisphere 
policies. Rubber le the most important of 
all tropical agricultural products. Although 
indigenous tp South America, rubber is not 
grown there commercially to any extent. In¬ 
dications are. however, that it could be and 
should be an important product of this hem¬ 
isphere. The Goodyear Co., with its plant¬ 
ings in Costa Rica and Panama, and the 
Ford Co. with its plantings in the Amazon 
region of BraEll, have pioneered in the plan¬ 
tation production of rubber here. Research 
should be undertaken on modern production 
methods, such as soil management and the 
developing of high-yielding disease- and in¬ 
sect-resistant strains which can be xised in 
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bud gr«ftlx>g. Such reiearoh would doubttoss 
lead to the economical production of rubber.'* 

At the request of President Roosevelt, Sec¬ 
retary Wallace and Under Secretary Welles 
called In the leaders of the rubber industry 
to get their opinion as to the wisdom of en¬ 
couraging rubber production in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. With only 8 days* notice, the presidents 
of most of the large companies met at the 
Department of Agriculture on May 9, 1940. 
Included in the group were: John J. Blandin, 
vice president, Goodyear Co.; John L. Oollyer, 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co.; Jefferson Gool- 
Idge, {H*e8ldent. United Fruit Co.; Francis B. 
Davis. Jr., president. United States Rubber 
Co.; Harvey 6. Firestone, Jr., president, Fire¬ 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; A. Johnston, in 
charge, Brazilian plantation, Ford Motor Co.; 
B. J. Thomas, executive vice president, Good¬ 
year Co.; A. L. Viles, president. Rubber Manu¬ 
facturing Association; H. N. Whitford, secre¬ 
tary, Rubber Manufacturing Association; and 
others. After considerable discussion of some 
of the difficulties involved, it was xinanimous- 
ly agreed that, on the basis of common sense 
alone, our Government should do everything 
possible to encourage rubber growing in Latin 
America. 

The opening of the German blitzkrieg cam¬ 
paign in the Low Coimtries and France made 
the necessity for action concerning rubber 
more urgent. One of the steps taken by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt at that time was the sending 
of a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, recommending an appropri¬ 
ation of $1,000,000 for rubber investigations 
In the Western Hemisphere. The President, 
In explaining his recommendation, referred 
to a letter he had received from Harold D. 
Smith, Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Mr. Smith's letter said, in part; 

"The foregoing estimate is submitted to 
provide funds for a 3-year effort to establish a 
solid research foundation for the develop¬ 
ment of rubber production in the Western 
Hemisphere. The indications are that such 
production is to be expected principally in 
Central and South America, supplemented 
by full development of apparently good pos¬ 
sibilities in the United States in the warmer 
parts of Florida and along the Gulf coast." 

A few days later, on May 28, 1940, Dr. S. C. 
Auchter, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Indus¬ 
try, appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies of the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee, which was considering the $1,000,000 
Item, and explained plans for carrying for¬ 
ward the rubber Investigational work. The 
House, however, passed the deficiency appro¬ 
priation bill without including the money 
requested by the President for rubber inves¬ 
tigations. 

When the bill was about to be considered 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Secretary Wallace, under date of June 19, 
1940, wrote to Senator Adams, of Colorado, 
who was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Deficiency Appropriations. His letter said, 
in part: 

"The continuing spread of war and its im¬ 
pact upon international trade emphasized 
more than ever before the acute need for 
insuring to the United States adequate, ac¬ 
cessible supplies of crude rubber. In the de¬ 
bate on the second deficiency bill on the floor 
of the House, the possible use of synthetic 
rubber now being developed Industrially was 
presented as an argument against this item. 
It is recognized that synthetic rubber can 
be made, but how much could be produced 
annuallv and at what cost is problematical. 
Neither is it known with assurance whether 
synthetic rubber will be satisfactory for the 
great range of uses for which rubber from 
natural sources is required in this country 
today. Present knowledge Indicates that 
synthetic rubber could not be produced as 
cheaply as natural rubber even if large-scale 
production were possible. Thus, even though 
these two types of rubber may continue to 
supplement each other to some extent, the 


need tor estabtishing a source of natural rub¬ 
ber in the Americas remains a matter of para¬ 
mount importance. The development of a 
rubber tndiiatry in Latin Ameriea would also 
be a highly slgnlfloant factor in improving 
inter-American relations. 

"Over 96 percent of the world's rubber sup¬ 
ply is produced in the Hast Indies and Ivlalay 
Peninsula. Of the total rubber produced, 
over 1,000,000 tons a year, the united States 
uses 50 percent (577,000 long tons in 1989). 
Although the present woxld supply of rubber 
is ample imder normal conditions if there is 
aesuranoe that a continuous supply for the 
United States could be relied upon, there is 
at present only a 4 months* supply on hand, 
and this same critical condition may occur 
intermittently If the world's supply of rubber 
continues to be grown in aress outside the 
Americas. Technological advances in rubber 
manufacture and the development of new 
uses for rubber are also likely to increase the 
present known requirements. 

"Aside from any measures that may be 
adopted to insure supplies to meet immediate 
rubber requirements, there is an equally 
pressing need for insuring future supplies. 
This need calls for constructive action now. 
directed toward the prompt development of 
rubber production in the Western Hemis¬ 
phere. 

"The experimental evidence of 15 years in¬ 
dicates that the production of rubber in the 
American continents is to he expected prin¬ 
cipally from Central and South America. 
Hevea, the principal tree from which the 
world supply of crude rubber is produced, is 
being grown experimentally in the warmer 
parts of Florida with sufficient promise to 
indicate commercial possibilities of this and 
other rubber-producing species along the Gulf 
coast of the United States, but the full reali¬ 
zation of these possibilities awaits further 
exploration. 

"It la necessary, If we are to insure com¬ 
mercial rubber production on the American 
continents, to determine (1) the location and 
extent of existing growths or plantings of 
Hevea. Castilla, and other commercial rubber- 
producing trees in Central and South Amer¬ 
ica; (2) the condition of these plantings as 
related to their present health and produc¬ 
tion capacity; (3) the possibility of expanding 
the areas of ^oduction, and (4) the methods 
by which possible expansion can be accom¬ 
plished. 

"With the cooperation of the governments 
of the several countries involved. It is pro¬ 
posed (1) to conduct, elmultaneously, 10 sur¬ 
veys in potential rubber-producing areas, and 
(2) to establish 4 experiment stations in suit¬ 
able locations within those areas." 

The next day, on June 20, 1940, Secretary 
Wallace appeared before the subcommittee. 
On that occasion he said: 

"I came up because I feel so vigorously at 
the present time. In connection with inter¬ 
national affairs, that this Is an exceedingly 
important Item. I feel our relations with 
Latin America to be so Important that we 
should encourage any development which 
would enable them to produce a commodity 
which we are willing to accept from the stand- 
I)Olnt of national defense. I also feel it is 
important that we have an adequate supply 
of rubber closer to home, coming on not at 
once, but coming on as rapidly as is prac¬ 
tical to take care of the situation In case 
the supply from the Bast indies should fall. 

"I am not ruling out synthetic rubbers. 
Let us have that. But also let us do a real 
Job in developing natural rubber." 

The Senate, on June 22,1940, approved the 
rubber Investigational work reooxnmended by 
the President, but out the amount to $500,-. 
000. This amount was contained In the bill 
when It was finally enacted Into law, and 
approved by the President on June 27. 

I have gone Into the history of this whole 
matter at some length, !n order te show how 
much pioneering was tnvcftved in the Job of 


dsvetoping rubber production In the Western 
Bemiqiheira. The public wes not acutely 
conscious of the national danger resulting 
from almost exclusive dependence on rubber 
from southeastern Asia, and the public's 
Inertia was reflected in the indifference or 
oniosition of numerous Members of Oongreas. 

After the $500,000 appropriation became 
available, rubber development work went for¬ 
ward in the Department of Agrloulture. Dr. 
B. W. Brandes, of the Bureau of Plant Indus¬ 
try, and I cooperated in this project. We co¬ 
operated doeely. He took charge of the field 
work and. In my new capacity as Assistant 
Director of the Offioe of Foreign Agrioultural 
Relations, I handled the relations with the 
Department of State and the promotion of 
rubber planting by the industry. Dr. Brandes 
did a remarkably speedy and thorough Job 
in carrying out field stutUes In 15 of the other 
American republics. There are now over a 
hundred nurseries and nearly 80,000,000 young 
trees. Sufficient quantities of high-yielding 
strains of rubber to graft the trees are on 
hand. The plantation development in Latin 
Ameriea will stem from this plant material. 

Then, on September 26, 1941,1 was trans¬ 
ferred to the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and made Director of 
the Division of Agriculture. Since that time 
much of the wild rubber development work 
has been handled in the Division of which 1 
am now the head and has had the vigorous 
support of the Coordinator, Nelson A. Rocke¬ 
feller. At the suggestion of Vice President 
Wallace, Mr. Rockefeller approved a project 
which eventually resulted In sending 16 rub¬ 
ber production technicians to Latin America. 
Within the last few days officials of the Rub¬ 
ber Reserve Company have requested the 
services of these specialists. 

The most significant step toward getting a 
sure and ample supply of rubber for the 
American consumer in the future was taken 
on August 16, 1941, vdien the Bociete Halti- 
ane-Amerlcalne de Developpment Agrloole 
(Haitian-American Agricxiltural Development 
Corporation) was formed. Thomas A. Fen¬ 
nell is the president and general manager. 
The corporation has 4,000 employees and con¬ 
templates having over 50,000 acres in rubber. 
These plantings are on small holdings owned 
by the individual Haitian farmers. Mr. Fen¬ 
nell’s staff has worked out successful methods 
of tapping and coagulating the latex from 
the mature Castilla rubber trees already 
growing on the island. These methods prom¬ 
ise to revolutionize the Castilla rubber in¬ 
dustry in Mexico, Central America, and north¬ 
ern South America, and, in my opinion, will 
make possible obtaining as much as 80,000 
tons of rubber annually from existing trees, 
beginning as soon as operations can be organ¬ 
ized. 

You can see that the work of developing 
rubber production in Latin America is di¬ 
vided Into two parts-~one, the Immediate, 
which involves the tapping of existing trees, 
mainly growing wild in the Jungles, and the 
other, the long-time development of rubber 
on small farms. 1 believe It is almost cer¬ 
tain that In the long run the latter source of 
rubber will prove to be the mhst abundant 
and cheapest for the American motoring 
public. 

XWOOUBAOXKKNT OF PtODUCTION (W HATUEAL 

KVBBxa m THE t i nnm sttatib 

Along with the work done by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture looking toward the devel¬ 
opment of rubber in Latin America, extensive 
research was carried on to determine the pos¬ 
sibilities of rubber production here in the 
United States. Both Hnes of work had the 
vigorous support of Secretary Wallace. 

The question of continuance of the research 
on rubber production in the United States 
came up in 1989, when the Budget estimate 
Of $46,749 to finance It was disregarded by the 
House and the Item was eliminated from the 
Departments appropriation bill. On behalf 
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of fhe Department of Agriculture, Dr. E. O. 
Auchter, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Indua- 
try, appeared before the Agricultural Ap- 
proriationa Subcommittee of the Senate on 
AprU 17. 1089. 

Dr. Auchter declared: **The elimination of 
this item would necessitate outright discon¬ 
tinuance of investigations to determine the 
possibilities of producing a rubber supply in 
this country, or the potential rubber-produc¬ 
ing value of other tropical crops, vines, and 
ornamentals. The rubber-plant research 
activities now conducted at the Savannah, 
Oa., and the Coconut Grove, Fla., field sta¬ 
tions would be terminated. The dismissal 
of eight scientific workers and eight laborers 
engaged in this work would be involved. Zf 
this project is discontinued at the present 
time, much of the progress made in rubber 
research and the valuable plant selections 
that have been developed will be lost. Lack 
of Information by Government scientists con¬ 
cerning the potential rubber-production re¬ 
sources of this country might have serious 
consequences in case of emergency. It is 
believed that many of the problems associ¬ 
ated with the production of rubber, either In 
the United States or in adjacent areas of 
Latin America, can be solved by a continua¬ 
tion of the present investigations. 

**The world’s production of rubber is about 
a million tons per year. Of this amount, the 
United States uses approximately 50 percent. 
Of all rubber imported into the United States, 
about 60 percent is used in the manufacture 
of rubber tires, which are of vital necessity 
to the defense services of the United States 
in the transportation of men and materials. 
Ninety-six percent of all the rubber in the 
world is produced in the Dutch and English 
possessions in the East Indies. It is neces¬ 
sary to have this rubber transported across 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean to 
the United States, and either route would be 
liable to serious interruption in the event of 
any major international crisis. It has been 
felt for many years that at least a portion of 
the rubber consumed in this country should 
be produced either at home or in areas from 
which our needs could easily be transported. 

“The late Thomas A. Edison, realizing the 
vital Importance of this matter devoted a 
great deal of the last 10 years of his life to 
Investigating the possible sources of Ameri¬ 
can rubber. He found that the native gold- 
enrods contain appreciable percentages of 
rubber, and before his death he had made 
definite progress in selecting strains of high 
rubber content. After Mr. Edison's death 
this material, including all of his selections 
and records, were transferred to the United 
States Government, and since that time in¬ 
tensive selection and breeding experiments 
have been conducted. It has been possible 
through breeding to Increase considerably 
the percentage of rubber. Practically all of 
this material and progress will be lost if the 
work must be terminated now. 

**Thl8 Department has brought in rubber¬ 
bearing plants from all over the world and 
these are now being studied under American 
conditions. Six thousand trees of the chief 
rubber-bearing tree, Hevea brasiliensls, are be¬ 
ing used in experimental work in Florida. 
These are about the only disease-free Hevea 
trees in the world, and represent a valuable 
nucleus for encouraging the production of 
rubber In suitable areas in the United States 
and Latin America. Another Important rub¬ 
ber tree is the Castilla. This shows promise 
under Flc^da conditions. 

**A recently developed method of mechan¬ 
ical extraction gives promise of commercial 
utilization of this tree In America which had 
not hereto seemed possible because of the 
labor involved^ wlt& the resulting high cost 
of production. Other plants, such as the 
lia^asoar rubber vine, called Cryptostegia, 
show promise as rubber producers in this 
country.** 


Eventually the 946,740 item was restored 
by the Senate. 

The following winter, the matter of con¬ 
tinuing this research work was again up for 
consideration in Congress. Again a proposed 
appropriation of $46,749 was being discussed. 
At that time, on February 26. 1940, Secretary 
Wallacz appeared before the Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee of the Senate. 

He said, in part: “Unless this item Is re¬ 
stored it will be necessary to abandon prac¬ 
tically all of the rubber collections and rub¬ 
ber research now being conducted in this 
country. * • * 

“The reduction by the House will mean the 
abandonment of from 6,000 to 7,000 rubber- 
producing Hevea trees and about 100.000 su¬ 
perior seedling Hevea rubber trees in Florida. 
It will also prevent further study of the rub¬ 
ber-bearing plants which have been brought 
In from all over the world to determine their 
suitability for American conditions. The 
disease-free Hevea trees which we have at our 
Florida station are about the only disease- 
free Hevea trees in the Western Hemisphere 
and represent a valuable nucleus for encour¬ 
aging the production of rubber in suitable 
areas in the United States and Latin America. 
The bearing Hevea trees In Florida were 
tapped this past year and tests made by the 
Bureau of Standards show lhat a high grade 
of rubber was produced from the latex. 

“All of the investigational work on the 
possibility of developing a commercial source 
of rubber from goldenrod in Georgia will have 
to be discontinued. This is a continuation of 
the work started by the late Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son. who devoted much of the last 10 years of 
his life to Investigating the possible sources 
of American rubber. Our tests of rubber 
trees suitable for the Canal Zone will likewise 
have to be dropped, and no further plant 
explorations in the hope of finding additional 
rubber-bearing plants which might be adapt¬ 
ed to the United States can be conducted. 
This reduction will also reduce the explora¬ 
tions and the eventual establishment in the 
Western Hemisphere of such crops ss manlla 
hemp, quinine, rotenone-bearing plants, etc.” 

In 1940 the $46,749 Item for rubber res-^arch 
was again eventually Included in the agri¬ 
cultural appropriation. 

Included In the Department’s work with 
rubber-yielding plants in the United States 
was research on the possibilities of tbe shrub 
known as guayule, especially adapted to tbe 
arid regions of the Southwest and Mexico. 

It happens that only a week ago last Satur¬ 
day, on April 12.1 was In Salinas, Calif., where 
the Department of Agriculture is carrying out 
a gigantic project for the production of rub¬ 
ber from guayule. recently authorized by the 
Congress and carried out with funds allocated 
by the President, There I saw perhaps the 
largest nursery in the world—over 600 acres 
of guayule seedlings—and in addition hun¬ 
dreds of acres of field plantings. An excellent 
job is being done under the direction of Maj. 
Evan Kelley, of the Forest Service. He and 
his organization are exploring the full possi¬ 
bilities of this rubber-bearing plant, and I 
feel sure that they will develop it to the 
maximum. Dr. E. W. Brandes. of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Iz directing a comprehen¬ 
sive research program on guayule. 

Vice President Wauj^cz supported the 
guayule. bill, but. In spite of this, some mis¬ 
apprehension as to his attitude toward tbe 
work with guayule as well as toward synthetic 
rubber has recently been voiced. Apparently 
this misapprehension has come from the fact 
that In his book. New Frontiers, published in 
1934, he discussed possible domestic rubber 
production in relation to the tariff. At that 
time he wrote: 

“We have heard the customary argument 
for the tariff: That our high standard of liv¬ 
ing results from it. In the old days It was 
said that we must have a tariff sufficiently 
great to measure the difference In the cost 


of production at home and abroad. It was 
said that if the tariff were high enough to 
protect our high-cost producers from the low- 
cost producers abroad, our general standard 
of living would be higher. The Tariff Com¬ 
mission has solemnly made many investiga¬ 
tions as to the cost of production of different 
commodities here and abroad. The Commis¬ 
sioners knew, all the while, that their find¬ 
ings would eventually be governed for the 
most part by personal and regional consider¬ 
ation of private benefit. The cost-of-produc¬ 
tion theory in tariff making was merely a 
convenient political dodge. 

“An extreme Illustration of the foolishness 
of the theory would be furnished If certain 
individuals growing bananas in greenhouses 
in the United States were to ask the Tariff 
Commi£Bion (assuming that there was a tariff 
on bananas) for an Increase sufficient to meas¬ 
ure the difference in cost of producing 
bananas in the United States and in Central 
America. 

“Or suppose that, as a result of Department 
of Agriculture experiments indicating that we 
can produce rubber in the United States from 
guayule for 30 cents a pound. Congress places 
a tariff on rubber of 15 cents a pound. Rub¬ 
ber producers then undertake to prove that the 
domestic costs are really 40 cents a pound, that 
the foreign costs are only 16 cents a pound, 
and that the tariff should be raised. As an¬ 
other argument for the American public, they 
would doubtless point out that they were 
paying their labor $30 a week, whereas the 
coolie labor of the Bast Indies Is getting only 
a small fraction of that amount. They would 
raise the cry. We must protect the American 
standards of living from the orientals, who 
live on 8 cents’ worth of rice a day, dress only 
in a loin cloth, and sleep under thatched 
roofs.’ This illustration is not impossibly fan¬ 
tastic. We have in the United States today 
highly protected industries which are rela¬ 
tively as inefficient as the rubber Industry 
would be. And these industrialists lament 
concerning the threat to the American stand¬ 
ard of living and weep continuously. They 
shudder to think what would happen if the 
tariff on their own inefficiently produced prod¬ 
uct were lowered.” 

Remember that this was written In 1934. 

Purely on the basis of relative cost of pro¬ 
duction, and without regard to considerations 
of national safety, there would have been no 
reason for stimulating high-cost rubber pro¬ 
duction In the United States. But in the 
years following 1934 the international situa¬ 
tion became more and more troubled. Con¬ 
siderations of national safety loomed as more 
and more Important, and it was for this rea¬ 
son that Mr. Wallace worked so hard to re¬ 
duce this country’s dependence on a source of 
rubber 10,000 miles away. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF BTNTHSTIC-BUIIDEX 
PBODUCTXON 

It was recognized by Secretary Wallace and 
members of the Department of Agriculture 
staff that the long-time program for rubber 
development In the Western Hemisphere 
would be too slow to meet a sudden emer¬ 
gency. Therefore along with the experimen¬ 
tal work on rubber plants, research pertaining 
to synthetic rubber was undertaken. 

On October 17,1939, a report entitled “Rub¬ 
ber and Rubberlike Materials” was made to 
Dr. Henry O. Knight. Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, by 
R. W. Prey. This report was submitted to 
Secretary Wallace. A few months later, prior 
to April 1, 1940, Secretary Wallace requested 
Information on buna rubber. 

On May 9, 1940, the day before Hitler be¬ 
gan his invasion of the Low Countries, Sec¬ 
retary Wallace held a conference with Dr. 
Knight on the subject of rubber development. 
Mr. Wallace asked Dr. Knight whether 
considering the status of synthetic rubber. 


I^App,-198 
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be Should push the plans for promoting rub¬ 
ber In South America. The reply was: “By 
all means. With our present Imowledge of 
synthetic rubber we will need the natural 
rubber probably to any amounts that might 
be produced in South America In the next few 
years.” 

Another report, entitled ‘*Rubber and Na¬ 
tional Defense, Recent Developments.” was 
sent to Secretary Wallace on May 21, 1940. 
This report was prepared by Dr. P. H. Grog- 
gins, of the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering. Its conclusions were as 
follows: 

”In view of the fact that the rubber prob¬ 
lem Is a national problem. It may be desirable 
to hold a conference at which representatives 
of the rubber, themlcal, petroleum, and plas¬ 
tics Industries meet with officers of the Army 
and Navy to lay plans for the orderly develop¬ 
ment of a lastlcs industry In the United 
States. In any proposed program it might 
be desirable that personal or corporate welfare 
be subordinated to the commonweal. When 
national defense Is Involved such a system 
works best. The construction and operation 
of regional lastlcs plants is considered advis¬ 
able.” 

When I transmitted this report to the Sec¬ 
retary, I made the following statements: 

“There are many figures in regard to what 
the future price of sjmthetic rubber will be. 
A few who venture to give the possible price 
10 years from now say it will be about 25 
cents per pound, as compared to the price of 
natural rubber, which should be 10 cents per 
pound under present methods of production. 
Also, there is no reason why good research 
cannot result in a reduction of the cost of 
natural rubber to even as low as 5 cents per 
pound. To me the situation appears analo¬ 
gous with that of fuel alcohol. The price 
spread is somewhat similar, and the possi¬ 
bilities in synthetic rubber production are 
no greater nor of any more importance. An¬ 
other important angle on synthetic rubber, 
from the standpoint of using public funds to 
do the research Job. is that private Industry 
holds the patents. About the only thing the 
Government could do would be to erect plants 
at great cost and when the emergency is over, 
take the loss on the investment.” 

Dr. Knight called upon Secretary Wallace 
In his office on May 31, 1940. Accompanying 
him was Dr. W. J. Sparks, co-inventor of 
butyl rubber, then Chief of the OH and Pro¬ 
tein Division of the Northern Regional Re¬ 
search Laboratory of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. They carried with them some sam¬ 
ples of butyl rubber and a confidential 8-page 
report, entitled “Status of Synthetic Rubber 
Manufacture.” 

In its summary, this report declared: 

“No industrial company in the United 
States has facilities for immediate produc¬ 
tion of significant quantities of synthetic 
rubber in case of an emergency. All syn¬ 
thetic rubber manufacturing equipment ex¬ 
isting now or being constructed would pro¬ 
vide a combined supply of only about 1 per¬ 
cent of the normal domestic requirements. 

‘‘Of the products now available, only butyl 
rubber can be prepared from raw materials 
immediately available for emergency use in 
appreciable quantities. Adaptation of ag¬ 
ricultural products in the preparation of syn¬ 
thetic rubber and supplementary compound¬ 
ing ingredients would provide a continuously 
reproducible supply of raw materials inde¬ 
pendent of the petroleum Industry. Such 
developments are a part of the authorized 
program of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, but no immediate action along 
this line can be taken at least until the 
building is completed.” 

The report included the following about 
butyl rubber: 

“Butyl rubber is a copolymer of isobuty¬ 
lene with diolefines. Butadiene is generally 
used although other diolefines such as pen- 
tadiene 1, 3, dimethyl-butadiene or leo- 
prene may be used. These products are very 


slmUar but their relative merits have not 
been evaluated. The Standard OH of New 
Jersey has a 100-pound-a-day pilot plant in 
operation making the butadiene copolymer. 
About 95 percent of the batches are satis¬ 
factory. According to present plans the 
butyl rubber development will be announced 
at the Detroit meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. (This was done.) This 
product is believed to be most attractive from 
an economic standpoint. (Data in support of 
this view were presented in the report.)” 

Estimates of cost of production of butyl 
rubber were given, on the basis of 20,000 
pounds’ capacity per day, as being 15 cents, 
allowing 10 percent for depreciation, and 
12.7 cents without depreciation. This in¬ 
cluded manufacturing cost, product handling, 
Banbury treatment, conveying, storage, 
package, and loading, sales and service in¬ 
cluding sales promotion, advertising, customer 
service, and technical assistance. 

The report also contained a statement that 
Buna N rubber required from 33 to 60 percent 
of acrylo-nitrlle content with butadiene. 
This Is the oH-rosIstant buna rubber. The 
Buna S requires about 60 percent of styrene 
with the butadiene. 

Another excerpt read as follows: “Tires re¬ 
treaded with butyl rubber ran on a Mercury 
car for 700 miles without signs of wear. 
Failure of the butyl rubber—rubber bond 
stopped the experiment at this point. Labora¬ 
tory tests show butyl rubber to have superior 
abrasion and oxidation resistance to rubber. 
Workers at the Acushnet Rubber laboratory 
working on gas masks for the Navy have 
found butyl rubber to have elastic properties 
at low temperatures which are superior to 
those of any other elastic body." 

Because of Mr. Wallace’s interest in butyl 
rubber during the period that he was Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry and Engineering started re¬ 
search looking toward the development of 
synthetic elastomers from agricultural prod¬ 
ucts at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory. Tills work was started as scon 
as the laboratory was opened about a year 
ago. 

When Secretary Wallace appeared before 
the agricultural subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on June 20. 1940, 
he was asked about synthetic rubber. He 
replied that he had been watching synthetic 
rubber development “with very great care" 
and that he thought it had “a groat deal of 
promise." 

In his testimony he said: “I think that the 
most promising ssmthetic rubbers are made 
out of petroleum. From the standpoint of 
cheapness of production, petroleum will not 
always be with us. Nobody knows when it 
wUl play out, but eventually it will play out.” 

Asked as to cost, Mr. Wallace said: "For 
the buna rubber, the last figures on produc¬ 
tion that I saw were 60 cents a pound. I 
understand that the butyl rubber produced 
by the Standard OH of New Jersey can be 
produced more cheaply than that. My un¬ 
derstanding is that they hope to sell the 
product of a plant which they are building 
in New Orleans at 50 cents a pound; but I 
imagine that they may be able to produce it 
for less than 60 cents a pound. * • * The 
current price (of natural rubber) is per¬ 
haps 24 cents a pound; but I think with these 
Improved strains undoubtedly it will be. pos¬ 
sible to produce it for less than 12 cents a 
pound. And frankly, I do not think any 
of the synthetic rubbers can meet a price 
of 12 cents a pound.” 

Of course, at the present time, no one is 
greatly Interested in the cost of rubber per 
pound. The main thing is to get the rub¬ 
ber and synthetic will be the important im¬ 
mediate source of rubber in this emergency. 

SUnjUNO XJP A EtTBBXX STOCK PXLB 

The importanee of a rubber stock pile, as 
1 mentioned at the outset of this statement, 
was recognized in the report on “The Rub¬ 


ber Situation in the United States,” which 
was prepared In the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in September 1938. 

In order to build up such a stock pile, 
Secretary Wallace conceived the idea of trad¬ 
ing some of our surplus cotton for rubber. 
He discussed this possibility on several occa¬ 
sions with Bernard Baruch and also with 
persons in the administration. Mr. Wallace 
suggested to Mr. Baruch that if Mr. Baruch 
would talk with the then Senator Byrnes 
(now a Justice of the Supreme Court), Mr. 
Wallace also would talk with the Senator 
with a view to getting some legislation to 
authorize such a deal. 

The idea was mentioned by Mr. Wallace in 
his testimony before the Agricultural Sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee on April 10. 1939. He said: 

“I would also like to mention a proposal 
which you may or may not want to consider, 
a proposal looking to the trading of some of 
our surplus cotton for rubber, disposing thus 
of accumulated cotton abroad, American cot¬ 
ton abroad, and of rubber in this country, to 
be held under conditions which would be 
most helpful to the security of the country 
Involved and most helpful to the market- 
price structures Involved.” 

The next day the barter project was de¬ 
scribed in an Associated Press story published 
in the Washington Evening Star. Following 
are excerpts from the account: 

"The administration, it was learned today, 
already has sounded out Great Britain, Bel¬ 
gium. and the Netherlands on a proposal to 
barter surplus American cotton and wheat 
for two strategic war materials—rubber and 
tin. 

"Formal negotiations will be undertaken 
by the State Department within a few days. 
The plan was disclosed last night by Senator 
Byrnes, Democrat, of South Carolina, who 
said the barter arrangement could be ex¬ 
tended to other nations which supply essen¬ 
tial materials that might be difficult to ob¬ 
tain in case of war abroad. 

“Senator Byrnes said the barter plan had 
the endorsement of both Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture Wallace and Secretary of State 
Hull. • • • 

“As he explained the system, the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation would acquire 
title to some of the 11,600,000 bales of cotton 
on which the Government has made loans 
to farmers. The Government then would 
negotiate trades with other countries. In 
turn, it would sell to private manufacturers 
the rubber, tin, and any other materials 
acquired. • • • 

"These treaties would provide. Senator 
Byrnes said, that the cotton or wheat should 
be held by the purchasing country for 6 years 
unless the market price should go higher 
than certain stipulated levels. 

"A similar provision, designed to prevent 
price-shattering dumping, would apply to 
the rubber and tin acquired by the United 
States. 

“Senator Byrnes said 96 percent of the 
rubber used is produced in the British and 
Dutch East Indies. British and Dutch rub¬ 
ber production now stands at 60 percent of 
normal and tin production is down to 40 
percent. 

“The reserve requirement of rubber rec¬ 
ommended by the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ment,” Senator Byrnes continued, “is 266,- 
000 tons, valued at approximately $85,000.- 
000. It Is believed, however, that in order 
adequately to protect our Industries it would 
be advisable to have an additional 1,260,- 
000,000 pounds, the approximate amount of 
rubber used by our industries in a year. 

“Such a stock, he saidi would afford pro¬ 
tection against price increases in case of a 
European war, would prevent Industrial 
ahut-downs from shortage of supply and 
would avoid for a time the necessity of 
sending American ships into the war zone 
to obtain supplies. ^ 
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**S«nator Byrnes said the Amy and Naty 
have recommended acquisition of tin re¬ 
serves costing about $66,000,000.” 

Secretary 'Ws£lacs appeared kgaln before 
the agricultural subcommittee of the Sen¬ 
ate i^rpprletlons Oommittee on April 18, 
1080. On that occasion he said: 

”A8 SeoBtary of Agriculture, I have been 
interested for some months in working out 
a practical plan whereby the United States 
ml^t exchange certain agricultural raw 
materials with other eountrles for reserves 
outside of current commeroe and as part 
of our national defense program. Products 
such as cotton and wheat, the surpluses of 
which are a weakness to our domestic econ¬ 
omy, might profitably be traded for other 
products, such as rubber and tin, which 
would be a strength to our domestic econ¬ 
omy If held as reserves against Uie con¬ 
tingency of foreign supplies being cut off. 
Conversations have been held with the State 
Department and other agencies that would 
be Involved. We have wanted to make sure, 
of course, that reserve stocks transferred 
to foreign hands would not hurt demand 
for our products at some future time when 
prices might be already low. Senator 
Byrnes has given a most statesmanlike pres¬ 
entation of our objectives along these lines, 
and the President has stressed the urgency 
of actually effecting such transfers as soon 
as possible. 

"Since this plan would provide for the 
creation of reserves which would not be 
made available to current channels of trade 
except In case of emergency, any transfers 
of our products arranged under It would 
have no relation to the wheat export pro¬ 
gram already in effect, the cotton export 
program now proposed, or the general course 
of trade under our reciprocal trade agee- 
mente.” 

A bill was Introduced In Congress authoris¬ 
ing the barter deal. On July 81,1939. Secre¬ 
tary Wallace wrote to Senator Waqnkb, chair¬ 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, reporting on this bill, S. 2697. 
Excerpts from his letter follow: 

"S. 2697 Is a bill designed to facUltate the 
exchange, pursuant to any agreement which 
may be concluded by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, of reserve 
stocks of surplus agricultural commodities 
produced In the United States and held under 
loans made or made available by the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation for reserve stocks 
of strategic and critical materials produced 
abroad • * *. 

**The Department favors the enactment of 
this bill as a means of removing surplus 
agricultural commodities from the domestic 
market and of assisting in the common 
defense.” 

The Department's position was again made 
clear on August 8,1989, In a letter from Act¬ 
ing Secretary of .^rlculture Harry Brown to 
Harold D. Smith, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, In which Mr. Brown recom¬ 
mended Presidential approval of the bill, 
which In the meantime had been passed by 
Congress. Mr. Brown wrote: 

"The general purpose of this enrolled hill 
would appear to be in the national Interest 
In that it would enable this country, through 
appropriate treaties with foreign nations, to 
dispose of price-depressing surplus agricul¬ 
tural commodities for strategic and critical 
materials of which this country possesses an 
Insufficient supply and which are needed for 
purposes of national defense. More specifi¬ 
cally, this enrolled bill Is particularly desira¬ 
ble to the Department in that It provides 
enabling legislation to implement an existing 
treaty entered Into between this country and 
the United gibgd^«n for the exchange of 
500,000 bales of cotton, now held under leaps 
or available by the Commodity 

Credit Corporation, for an amount of rubber 
equivalent In value now under the control 
of the United BUngdom. 


^^is Department Is favorable to the pro¬ 
visions of the enroUed bill and has no objec¬ 
tion to its approval by the President.” 

This act was approved by the President on 
August 11, 1980. Under It, 600,000 bales of 
cotton were traded for 90,000 tons of rubber. 
This rubber constitutes about one-seventh of 
our existing stock pile, and la enough to make 
16,000,000 average automobile tires. 


The Republican Party in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address by 
Hon. Werner W. Schroeder. Republican 
national committeeman for Illinois. Mr. 
Schroeder has for many years been an 
outstanding and leading citizen of the 
State of Illinois, and an ardent student 
of national affairs. I believe that his 
thoughts as expressed in the address will 
be helpful in this trying time. The ad¬ 
dress was delivered at Princeville picnic, 
Peoria County, Ill., August 1, 1042. 

I submit, as required under rule 10, an 
estimate by the Public Printer of $135 for 
the cost of publishing this speech, which 
will make 3 pages in the Congressional 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my friends of Peoria County, 
In November 1940, 22,000,000 Americans voted 
with the Republican Party. They were those 
who disagreed with the party In power, who 
believed that the preservation of freedom and 
the future welfare of our Nation demanded a 
change in governmental philosophy. 

Thirteen months later our country was at 
war. Although those 22,000,000 represent the 
minority party In national affairs, they im¬ 
mediately rose as one man to the aid of our 
country. Upon those 22,000,000 today rests 
the weight of winning victory and saving 
America. 

There is one proposition upon which an 
Americans agree, whether tb^ be Republi¬ 
cans or Democrats, and that Is that the war 
against the Axis Powers must be prosecuted 
with everything we hive to a complete vic¬ 
tory. Anything lees than a crushl^ of the 
Axis Powers involves dangers which even our 
Imaginations cannot comprehend. The peo¬ 
ple of Ceechoslovakla, of Poland, of France, 
of Holland, of Norway, have learned the bitter 
lesson that so long as Axis mUltarism is In 
power, free government will be destroyed. 
The savings and property, the homes and 
farms, the cattle, the products of thrift and 
honest labor—everything wiU be ruthlessly 
plundered. Men, women, and even children 
will be forced into back-breaking labor at 
Inadequate wages or no wage at all in a state 
of prlvaticm and servitude. Life and death 
will be deckled by the whim of ruffians and 
degenerates. It is not easy for ut, who aU 
our lives have breathed the atmosphere of a 
free cotmtiy. to imagine that these things 
could happen here. But if the Axis Powers 
ware successful In tbalr dreams of world dom- 
tnation, those things would become a reality 
In this land. The liberties which we have 
striven for 166 years to preserve would be 


wiped away; we would be subjected to the 
barbarous cruelties of the darkest Middle 
Ages. Human beings who have known free¬ 
dom would rather sacrifice life Itself than 
preserve It under such conditions. 

With those thoughts In mind, the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee last April adopted 
a resolution, prepared by a subcommittee of 
which I had the honor to be a member, which 
read in part as follows: 

"1. We demand the prosecution of an offen¬ 
sive war, relentlessly and without reservation, 
whatever it may cost In wealth, energy, or 
human life, until the United States and Its 
Allies have won a complete victory over their 
enemies." 

Upon this we all agree; we must agree. 
Any criticism or suggestion which we as in¬ 
dividuals or as a party may make must have 
for its sole aim the building up of our na¬ 
tional strength to make It invincible in war 
and totaUy successful on land, at sea, and in 
the air. 

The Republican Party is devoted to our 
constitutional form of government. The 
Constitution provides that the President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy. Under this constitutional power the 
Republican Party recognizes the authority, 
as Commander in Chief, of the man who was 
elected President of the United Statess, and 
pledges unquestioning obedience in all mat¬ 
ters military and naval. We go further. We 
say that obviously it Is more vital to win the 
war than to win elections. Without the 
former all the latter are lost. 

The first function and policy of Republi¬ 
cans is to spur the war effort to its highest 
pitch. 

The responsibilities, the burdens upon the 
Republican Party, are greater today than 
ever before in its history. Upon this fighting 
minority—which Is so large that It is almost 
a majority—history will place a large share 
of the load of achieving eventual victory in 
the war as well as preserving the freedom of 
men in war and In the peace that follows. 

These same resolutions of the Republican 
National Committee, at the suggestion of our 
United States Senator C. Watland Brooks, 
Included these words: 

"4. We pledge to preserve the two-party 
system, to guarantee the continuance of our 
present American constitutional form of gov¬ 
ernment and the sacred safeguards provided 
in our Bill of Rights for ourselves and for 
future free Americans. We further pledge 
the preservation of our present system of 
Individual initiative and private enterprise." 

Let us examine that principle. No prin¬ 
ciple can stand the uses of human society 
unless it is founded upon reason and truth. 
What does the two-party system mean? As 
we look back over the history of our country 
we discover that there have always been two 
major parties. The history of every other 
free people in modem or ancient times dis¬ 
closes at least two major political groups. 
Why is this? 

The reason Is to be found in the most 
fundamental of all human characteristics. 
No mind of man has ever been designed by 
our Creator sufficiently great and comprehen¬ 
sive always to find the right answer. Truth 
is discovered by one advancing an idea and 
by another pointing out its weaknesses. The 
honest, open, and sincere debating of every 
public policy has led to the birth and per¬ 
petuation of free government. We see this 
exemplified in Its highest form in our courts. 
In the chambers of our supreme court at 
Springfield. IlL, are Inscribed upon the wall 
the following Latin words; "Audi alteram 
partem." That phrase Is an ancient legal 
maxim of free people which translated reads: 
"Hear the other side." Those words are writ¬ 
ten upon that wall which the seven jiistlces 
face when hearing arguments, as if the 
learned and distinguished jurists who planned 
that room intended that neither they nor 
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their successors should ever forget the com¬ 
mand of the people’s law that both sides 
must be heard. 

This principle of public deliberation, so 
faithfully observed by our supreme court, is 
the essence of republican form of govern¬ 
ment—the essence of freedom wherever men 
have been so fortunate as to enjoy it. Mo 
man, whether he be born king or emperor, 
or be elected president, or appointed to high 
office, is infallible. He is still a human being 
who must be guided, Instructed, restrained, 
or compelled by courageous public opinion 
that will cry out against error and denounce 
injustice or tyranny. The duty of patriotic 
criticism makes the responsibility of the Re¬ 
publican Party the greatest it has ever known. 
The Republican Party is the ^depository of 
freedom and democracy. 

Any nation must eventually make a choice 
of one of three systems—either a one-party 
fijstem, such as they have in Germany, Italy, 
and Russia, which Is nothing more than a 
return to absolute monarchy under a new 
name, or a many-party system, such as tore 
the vitals out of France, leading to her de¬ 
struction, and such as weakened Germany to 
make way for Hitler, or a two-party system, 
like ours, under which we have prospered 
economically and progressed In liberty. 

We have seen the necessity of a minority at 
times In recent years. We saw it when an 
attempt was made to pack the Supremo Court 
of the United States. We are seeing it today 
W'hen rationing Is made ludicrous by confu¬ 
sion, contradiction, and chaos. Such as in 
the case cf sugar, with Spartan limitation of 
use by sugar users, accompanied by subsidy 
of beet-sugar farmers to keep them from 
growing sugar. 

There are many things that remain to be 
done before victory is completely won. Our 
Allies in recent weeks have suffered serious 
setbacks in Libya and in Egypt, in the Cau¬ 
casus, and on the central plains of Russia. 
Perhaps no large nation in the world’s hi.s- 
tory has ever faced the multitude of diffi¬ 
culties which confront us today. It is not a 
time for complaint, but one that calls for 
constructive help. Throughout 48 States 
130,000,000 people are giving thought to their 
country’s needs. Some of the things done by 
the Government have been inefficient, some 
have been wildly extravagant, some have been 
done with purely political motives. The peo¬ 
ple will correct those abuses and they will 
find the instrumentality in the Republican 
Party. 

Were the Republican Party in charge of 
the war direction, there would be no stifling 
of criticism, but every effort to encourage it. 
There would be, were the Republicans in 
charge, a department of criticism which 
would Invite ideas, would receive letters, tele¬ 
grams, and oral complaints from the citizens 
of the country; would classify, examine, and 
analyze them; and out of this great avalanche 
of thought would discover those Ideas that 
were helpful—and might And an inspiration 
that would be the turning point of this war. 
The greatest need today in the United States 
Is to harness the sum total of the brain power 
of the American people. If bureaucracy will 
not do It, the Republican Party must. 

We have a higher duty, a more difficult one, 
a more delicate one. than the party in power. 
It is the duty to correct the wrong, to stop 
waste, to clamp the lid on excessive govern¬ 
mental expenditures, to restrain selfish grab¬ 
bing for power, to knock inefficiency out of the 
war effort. It does no good to Indulge in 
caiping criticism. As one member of the 
Republican National Committee, I ask that 
all personalities be stopped. I recommend the 
words ot the great thinker, Emerson, who said, 
“Criticism should not be querulous or wast¬ 
ing*—but guiding, constructive, inspiring; a 
south wind, not an east wind.’* 

The Republican Party In its differences of 
opinion with the administration will be firm, 
courageous, and honest, and guided ever by 


one thought, **Are we contributing to victory 
over our enemies and to the preaervatlon of 
the freedom of human beings?” 

What I have been saying was discerned 
months ago by the members of the Republi¬ 
can Party in Illinois. In our primary for 
United States Senator last April, the voters 
of our State in a tremendous five to one 
vote said in effect that we honor the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States as Commander in 
Ch^ef of our armed forces, but whenever those 
in control of our Government permit politics 
to beget incompetence, whenever selAshness 
or political self-seeking hinder the war effort, 
whenever the Government closes Its doors to 
talent, we shall raise our voices to insist 
upon bringing order out of chaos, upon tak¬ 
ing politics out of the war, and upon an end 
to the bungling of the war. That was the 
voice the Republicans of Illinois.- That Is 
the voice of the people of America. That is 
the voice of every freeman that ever lived. 

I do not go too far when I say that the 
destruction of the Republican Party would 
spell the de.-structlon of cur Nation; and on 
the contrary, the greatest good that could 
come to the United States of America In this 
time of war would be to place the Republican 
Party in the majority position in the Con- 
grcB.3 of the United States. 

The Republican Party is a vast reservoir 
of talent and ability. We saw an example of 
this after the double-crossing Japs struck at 
Pearl Harbor and cur Army In the Philippines 
was besieged by overwhelming force, when 
the hero who stepped forward to make a 
stubborn, epic defense of the Philippines was 
Douglas MacArthur—a general who had been 
made Chief of Staff by a Republican Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

It may well bfe that before the final gun is 
fired and the final crushing blow delivered, 
the people will find that they must turn to 
the Republican Party to bring that efficiency 
In the prosecution of the war necessary to 
achieve final victory. 

There is yet another great responsibility 
which lies upon us Republicans: That of 
crushing those arguments which produce dis¬ 
unity. On December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor 
was attacked by the Japanese. Prior to that 
time there had been vigorous discussion in 
this free country on the extent to which we 
should give help to the United Nations of 
Europe as distinguished from complete prep¬ 
aration of our own land for defense. Two 
views were put forward. 

I feel free to mention this matter because 
during that argument 1 refrained publicly 
and privately from expressing any opinion. 

But now we view with dismay an insincere 
effort to place the blame for Pearl Harbor 
upon those, especially in the Middle West, 
who took one view rather than another. An 
official report on Pearl Harbor was made by 
one Judge of the Supreme Court, two generals, 
and two admirals. They placed the blame. 
Not a shadow of fault is placed on anyone 
In our part of the country. The blame Is 
fixed by that board upon dereliction in duty 
by certain officials. 

The dishonesty of an effort to place blame 
elsewhere leads to national disunity. 

There was a great division on this subject 
among the people as well as public officials of 
both parties. There is no division today. 
Our people and our officials, irrespective of 
party, are united with a singleness of purpose 
on the one subject of winning the war, and 
any discussion of a division of opinion on 
foreign policy prior to the war not only con¬ 
tributes nothing to victory but tends to create 
a disunity among our people detrimental to 
national morale. 

Such a discussion gains us nothing: it 
contributes nothing toward victory. It opens 
up broader questions of the responsibility for 
unpreparedness. Those were thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed by Congressman J. WmiiAac Dxttbr, 
of Pennsylvania, in the Rouse of Representa¬ 
tives on December 4, 1041, He called eitten- 


tion to the Democratic platform of 1932, 
which bitterly crltlolzed the Republican ad¬ 
ministration for the amount of national de¬ 
fense expendftures. He refened to the Pres¬ 
idential message to Congress on May 16, 
1933, in which expenditures for large armies 
were blamed for governmental deficits. He 
alluded to the fact that during 7 ygars, from 
1933 to 1940. the Democratic administration 
spent $22,000,000,000 for alleged recovery, but 
during the same period spent only six and 
one-half billion dollars for national defense: 
and that out of $18,000,000,000 appropriated 
to the President to be used at his discretion, 
only $636,000,000, or less than 4 percent, was 
spent for defense. He quoted from the re¬ 
port of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 1033 that 
our Army strength at that time was below 
the danger line; from the warning of Gen. 
Malin Craig in 1936 describing our Army as 
an unfinished and unassembled machine; 
from the report of the Secretary of War In 
1037 that “The United States Army is rela¬ 
tively weaker compared with armies of other 
great countries than it was a year ago"; he 
mentioned the fact that on April 20, 1937, 
in a Presidential message to Congress, the 
beast was made that we are spending a far 
smaller appropriation of Government Income 
for armament than other nations; that al¬ 
though the President on October 6, 1037, in a 
speech at the bridge dedication in Chicago, 
referred to the rise oi the aggressors in Europe 
and urged their “quarantine,” he had only a 
week before said at Bonneville, “As I look 
upon Bonneville Dam today. I cannot help 
the thought that instead of spending, as 
some nations do, half their national income 
in piling up armaments and more armaments 
for purposes of war, we in America are wiser 
In using our wealth on projects like this 
which will give us more wealth, better living, 
and greater happiness for our children.” 
Congressman Ditter pointed out that in De¬ 
cember 1039 General Marshall, the Chief of 
Staff, reported that “the Army is probably 
less than 25 percent ready for Immediate 
action”; that In 1939 the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration opposed an air force equal to 
the air forces of foreign countries which had 
been declared to be our enemies; and that 
on May 10. 1940. after the war had been rag¬ 
ing for 8 months, a two-ocean Navy was de¬ 
nounced by the administration as “Just plain 
dumb.” During all that time the adminis¬ 
tration had a majority In both houses of 
Congress to pass any defense appropriation 
It might have submitted. 

Prom those facts, and others which Con¬ 
gressman DnrsR compiled, terrific inferences 
could be drawn as to who should be blamed 
for the condition of our Military Establish¬ 
ment when we were attacked at Pearl Har¬ 
bor; but again I say deliberately and with 
emphasis, that nothing is now gained by 
arguing this or other questions of military 
or foreign policy prior to our entry in the 
war. We’re in it. Our problem Is to win. 
not to place blame. Let’s win It; and let 
Republicans play a high patriotic role by 
contributing their utmost to victory and by 
exposing any official wrongdoings, Incom¬ 
petence, waste, and extravagance. Let us 
make this country the most powerful on the 
face of the earth. 

Up to now I have been speaking of gen¬ 
eral principles. Already there have arisen 
certain specific problems to which we must 
force the correct solution, and certain spe¬ 
cific objectives which must be kept in mind 
during the war and in the peace that fol¬ 
lows. 

Some of the things which we must accom¬ 
plish to win the war, which, if necessary, 
the Republican Party must force upon the 
administration in power are these: 

1. American ingenuity must be given free 
play, unhampered by incompetent bureau¬ 
crats, to solve the rubber problem. New 
Deal bureaucrats have wasted billions in 
boondoggling: but none had the foresight 
to plan for synthetic rubber. 
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3. The genius of America must be per* 
mitted to establish a defenae lor shipping 
in American waters against the submarine 
menace. 

3. We must rid Washington of its para* 
sites and exploiters and ciean out the war 
profiteers who are making enormous com* 
missions on governmental contracts. 

4. We must stop the trickery and treacher* 
ous practice of new dealers who are biaiding 
a Tammany Ball political machine clothed in 
the garb of social reform. 

6. The administration and everyone in the 
country mtist stop playing politics with the 
war. 

6. The management of production must be 
taken out of the hands of the flatterers and 
sycophants and put in the hands of those 
who have won success in industry. 

7. We must force the administration to ap* 
point men and organize departments on the 
basis of ability rather than on political sub¬ 
servience. 

8. We must force the administration to or¬ 
ganize indtistrial, financial, political, and pro¬ 
ductive America and to attain unity of spirit. 

(Many of these things are discussed by Mr. 
Ilavld Lawrence in a recent brilliant article in 
the United States News; some of these words 
are his.) 

9. Nonessential civilian expenses must be 
pruned to the minimum. Waste and wild 
spending must end. In the words of Oovernor 
Green, “the Federal, State, and local govern¬ 
ments rntist tighten their belts on all nonwar 
expenditures. They must give up the *sugar' 
of peacetime spending.'* 

10. We mxist fight for the principle ex¬ 
pressed by Gov. Frank M. Dixon, of Alabama, 
a Democrat, in an address at the Governors* 
conference at Asheville. N. C., on June 23, 
when he said: *T think it is the point of view 
of all of us: Every single power which is nec¬ 
essary for the Federal Government to exercise 
for the successful prosecution of this war 
should be accorded instantly, cheerfully. We 
seek to engage in no battle, whether theoreti¬ 
cal or not with the Federal Government in 
times like these. But two principles should be 
borne In mind. First, that the power should 
not be surrendered unless it is actually and 
directly necessary to win the war and, second, 
that it should be clearly understood that the 
return of that power from the Federal to 
local governments will come with the end of 
hostilities.” 

11. We must do everything in our power 
consistent with the successful prosecution of 
the war to retain local self-government. 
Let me quote, as did Governor Dixon, what 
certain men eminent In our history have said 
about the danger of a strongly centralized 
government in Washington. 

Thomas Jefferson used the following lan¬ 
guage: 

“Were not this country already divided 
into States, that distribution must be made 
that each might do for itself what concerns 
itself directly, and what it can so much better 
do than a distant authority. Every State is 
again divided into counties, each to take care 
of what lies within Its local bounds: each 
county again into townships or wards, to 
manage minuter details, and every ward into 
farms, to be governed each by its individual 
proprietor. • • • It is by this partition 
of cares, descending In gradation from gen¬ 
eral to particular, that the mass of human 
affairs may be best managed for the good 
and prosperity of all.” 

Woodrow Wilson, in 1918, said as foUows: 

**T1ie history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
Increase of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
ooncentration of power, we are resisting the 
prooesses of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc¬ 
tion of human liberties.” 

And to this Governor Dixon adds the fdl- 
lowing cogent remark: 

**The history of free govemmente proves 
beyond oavil and beyond tbe dbadow of a 


doubt that when men cease to exercise their 
privileges as citizens in the conduct of their 
local affairs, they loee the strength and the 
fiber requisite for the retention of freedom 
itself." 

18. We must prod the administration out 
of red tape on war contracts, favoritism, or 
political pull in the granting of contracts 
and vacillation in the fi^t against disastrous 
inflation. , 

18. The people are willing to buy bonds 
without stint and pay taxes to the uttermost 
limit, but will not tolerate senseless waste 
like buying silver at double its market price 
and then storing it in an arsenal on the Hud¬ 
son. Such nonsense can have no relationship 
to victory. 

National Committsewoman Carlson, of 
Minnesota, summed up the national predica¬ 
ment in these words: 

“Never in the history of our country has 
there been such bungling, mismanagement, 
duplication. Jealousy, such wild orgies of 
spending, such Inofflclency, such incompe¬ 
tents, such waste of wealth and materials, 
so many fuzzy-brained schemes as are now 
prevalent in Washington, and all this con¬ 
tinuing in the face of the biggest war effort 
this country has ever made. This must be 
stopped. It will be stopped by a Republican 
Congress." 

Senator Ttdimos, Democratic chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, recently 
assailed wasteful spending. Democratic Con¬ 
gressman Lyndon B. Johnson recently de¬ 
manded the removal of Incompetents in high 
military positions and for the Improvement 
and increase of weapons for American armed 
forces. Other Democratic leaaers have simi¬ 
larly criticized the administration. Lack of 
efilcient management and intelligent coordi¬ 
nation have resulted in distrust and confu¬ 
sion. One Cabinet officer alarms the Ameri¬ 
can people about the alleged acute shortage 
of giaoline while other executives demand 
further curtailment of oil production. Vital 
plants are being shut for want of steel and 
iron. Synthetic rubber is still in a whisper¬ 
ing stage. 

Those are specific wrongs that cry out for 
specific remedies and stern meaBUies. 

Throughout the war and after the war 
there are certain objectives of which we can¬ 
not lose sight. We know that in time of a 
critical conflict such as this the powers of 
the Government must be widely expanded. 
Individuals must be willing to accept cur¬ 
tailments of their rights. But throughout 
it all, conslatent with the will to victory 
and after victory Is won, these fundamentals 
must not be forgotten: 

1. Nothing must be done that will destroy 
our republican form of government or the 
Constitution of the United States. We must 
expose and crush subversive influences which, 
while our undivided attention is centered on 
winning the war. seek to undermine our form 
of government and fcksten upon us their for¬ 
eign ideologies. 

2. No pledges shottld be made and no pro¬ 
grams initiated that will permanently lower 
the American standard of living. 

3. There must be no program now or later 
that will permanently destroy or lower the 
standard of American wages or put labor in 
this country on the tame wage basis as labor 
in European and Asiatic countries. 

4. There must be no oommltments that 
will place our farms In competition with 
cheap farms run by poorly paid labor In 
other lands, or that will destroy the Ameri¬ 
can market for American farm products. 

5. Tbere must be no promises or commit¬ 
ments that will force American taxpayers to 
bear the future financial burdens of alien 
peoples. 

6. There must be no surrender of American 
sovereignty or the right of future Americans 
to determine their own domestic and foreign 
potlclea. 

7. W4 must be certain that the power of 
the Oongrwe given In artlele X, section 8, of 


the Constitution, to declare war shall never 
be surrendered, abridged, or modified. 

8. We must do nothing that will destroy 
tolerance, lose our freedom of religion, of 
speech, of press, or of worship, or our in¬ 
dividual initiative, or free enterprise. Those 
things we must keep, or be forced to accept 
in place of them a planned economy. But 
a planned economy will never work without 
a dictator and a dictator must have a Gestapo 
to enforce his orders. The choice of America 
is plain. 

9. Every social gain must be placed on a 
foundation of honest governmental finance; 
for a social gain maintained out of borrowed 
money is only half won. 

10. And finally, we must bring the Govern¬ 
ment back to sanity in spending and sol¬ 
vency in public finance. 

These thoughts outline a tremendous pro¬ 
gram. One that envisages uncompromising 
victory and at the same time the main¬ 
tenance and preservation of free government 
under which future Americans may live a life 
of liberty and freedom. No nation has ever 
dreamed a larger program, but it is not too 
large for Americans. America will win these 
ends. To win them the Republican Party 
pledges its unswerving loyalty and support. 

On this evening when we in Illinois are 
here enjoying free assemblage to discuss the 
problems of our Government, the young men 
of our Nation are battling in every area of 
the world. From Iceland to Australia, from 
Africa to the Arctic Circle, every clime and 
sector is being protected by American man¬ 
hood. Upon our far-flung battle line the sun 
never sets. The freedoms which they are 
upholding there, we must maintain at home. 

In closing I ask that we honor these valiant 
men and that we now rise to do tribute to 
these Americans who are guarding the out¬ 
posts of the earth. “God bless them, every 
one.'* 

Radio Broadcast to Japan by Senator 
Thomas of Utah 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSH LEE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record the radio broad¬ 
cast by the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Thomas] made August 7 to the peo¬ 
ple of Japan. This message was broad¬ 
cast in English from New York and in 
Japanese over short-wave radio from 
KOEI In San Francisco. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

This is the Japan against Japan program, 
coming to you today from Washington. D. C., 
the Capital of the United States of America. 

We bring you today a special message to 
the Japanese people by United States Sen¬ 
ator Blbxzt D. Thomas, chairman of the 
Benate Committee on Education and Labor, 
and a noted authority on far eastern af¬ 
fairs. He q>eak8 on the occasion of the 
oommemoration of the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor exactly 6 months ago. 

Bach month on this day since January, 
Senator TXoxas, who spent a number of 
years in Japan and has always been a friend 
of the Japaneee people, has spoken frankly 
to them on the significance of the sulcidsl 
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act of the Japanese warlords In plunging 
their people into a disastrous war. 

The subject of Senator Thomas' message 
today is The Manpower of Japan Against 
the Manpower of the United States. 

We now present Senator Blbkrt D. Thomas 
in his regular monthly Pearl Harbor Day mes¬ 
sage to the Japanese people: 

•To the People of Japan: 

•'Eight months have now passed since your 
military masters surprised you as well as the 
rest of the world by going against your Em¬ 
peror's wishes and treacherously bombing 
Pearl Harbor and other American positions 
In the Pacific. Suddenly, on December 7. 
1941, you, the people of Japan, after years of 
sacrifice and loss of relatives in the armed 
forces, found yourselves faced with the need 
for more sacrifices and more losses than ever 
before. 

"The natural doubts and anxieties as to 
the fate of your country, which you had for 
many years and which many of your leaders 
expressed, only to be assassinated or im¬ 
prisoned by the warlords, also increased enor¬ 
mously. 

"You, the people of Japan, know how your 
mental disturbance has grown, in spite of the 
propaganda in your newspapers and over 
your radio stations telling you that all is 
well. 

"You will recall how 6 years ago your 
military masters told you of their great vic¬ 
tories in the war against China and how a 
sure triumph was in store for Japan. You 
will recall how those victories did not lead 
to the conquest of China, but as the years 
have passed meant only a greater effort and 
more sacrifice on your part. 

"Now, during the first 8 months of Japan's 
war against not only China but the most 
powerful nations on earth you have been told 
similar stories. Your military masters h'lve 
pointed to temporary occupations of terri¬ 
tory at numerous points in the Pacific and 
have once more claimed that victory will be 
theirs. 

"People of Japan, you must realize that 
victory in a war does not come from a few 
battles or strategic maneuvers. You must 
realize that victory in a war is always deter¬ 
mined by three fundamental factors. The 
first is available natural resources. The sec¬ 
ond is available manpower. And the third 
Is the determination of a people to win. 

"In the field of natural resources you do 
not need to be told that the United Nations 
are overwhelmingly superior to your nation. 
They have available almost inexhaustible sup¬ 
plies of all essential raw materials to manu¬ 
facture everything necessary for successful 
prosecution of the war. 

"In the matter of determination to win, we 
of the United Nations have an incentive 
which your war lords do not permit you to 
have—the knowledge that victory will be 
followed by peace and freedom. The only 
hope you are allowed to have is that victory 
in this war will be followed by more war. 

"What I wish to discuss principally today, 
people of Japan, is manpower. The power of 
men and women to till the soil, to delve into 
the earth for its deposits, to fashion mate¬ 
rials into the Implements of war. to bear 
arms, and to attack the enemy—that power 
combined with natural resources will win this 
war. 

"Compare that kind of power in your Na¬ 
tion to that of the United States. Already 
4,000,000 men are under arms, with millions 
more preparing to enter training. But this 
Immense Army of ours, which may become 
the largest in the history of the world, will 
not be a drain on the needed manpower for 
production. Workers engaged in war pro¬ 
duction have doubled since your planes 
dropped their bombs on Pearl Harbor. Many 
millions more will enter this field before the 
end of 1942. 

"One report issued a few days ago by 
United States Secretary of Labor Frances Per¬ 


kins Illustrates the Immensity of the human 
resources of our Nation. It points out that 
nearly 2 000.000 men and women have been 
added to America's pay rolls during the past 
year. These 2,000,000 individuals are not 
people who have been transferred from one 
field to another. They are new entrants in 
the labor field, and their coming Into it means 
exactly as much as if a nation with a popu¬ 
lation of 10.000,000 people shouW enter the 
war against Japan, in addition to the present 
28 United Nations. Yet this feature of our 
war effort is only an exceedingly small part 
of the struggle. 

"People of Japan, do you realize that there 
are more men and women directly engaged in 
providing sinews of war in the United States 
than in the entire population of all your 
islands? Do you realize that there is food 
for all of them and enough for our Allies as 
well? Do you realize what their capacity is 
in creating a war machine such as has never 
been known before? 

"I tell you these things so that you may 
know that when your war lords betrayed 
you 8 months ago, they committed your na¬ 
tion to the most colossal act of national sui¬ 
cide in the records of men. 

“With every passing month, your man¬ 
power grows less, while that of the United 
Nations steadily increases. Steadily we are 
forging ahead to victory—a victory which will 
bring peace and justice to the whole world. 

"You have just been listening to a personal 
message to the people of Japan by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the United 
States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. Senator Thomas speaks on this day 
each month in commemoration of Pearl 
Harbor Day. As an authority on Par East 
affairs and as a lifelong friend of the Jap¬ 
anese people, he tells of the developments of 
the war and the consequence of their be¬ 
trayal by their military masters. This is the 
Japan Against Japan program, coming to 
you from Washington, D. C., the capital of 
the United States of America." 


Address by Senator Mead Before the 
Forty-first Annual Convention of New 
York State Food Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF HEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered before the forty-first 
annual convention of the New York 
State Food Merchants* Association, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York 
City, on August 3, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I wish to thank the committee for the 
gracious invitation extended to me to address 
your convention. Your theme, "Pood for 
victory," is in keeping with the thought up¬ 
permost in the minds of all our citizens to¬ 
day-victory—the necessity for the pooling of 
aU of our resources and strength for the at¬ 
tainment of that goal. 

I trust that this convention will be a means 
of working out some of your problems. As a 
member of the Special Senate Committee on 


Small Business. I have had occasion to study 
these problems of yours. 

It might be appropriate to discuss with you 
the achievements, ambitious, and purposes 
of our Senate committee. The committee has 
been functioning since August 1040; its pur¬ 
poses are the study and survey, by means of 
research, of all the problems of American 
small business enterprises, obtaining all the 
facts possible in relation thereto, which would 
not only be of public Interest but which 
would aid the Congress in enacting remedial 
legislation. 

As expressed by Senator Murray, our chair¬ 
man, the problem assigned to the Senate 
Committee on Small Business is not alone 
that of softening the Impact of the war upon 
small business, but the broad problem of 
preserving small business in the American 
economy. We must do this. 

Small business has been facing fearful odds 
in Its struggle to survive in times of peace. 
The tendency is for concerns to grow so big 
and powerful, and their policies to affect 
human lives to so great a degree that Gov¬ 
ernment control becomes necessary. Thus, 
through the need of control. Government is 
forced to take a hand In business, and gradu¬ 
ally by this avenue, collectivism, fascism, 
state socialism, or some other "ism" ap¬ 
proaches. 

Unless effective measures arc taken now to 
protect small business, it is in danger of re¬ 
ceiving such a blow from the war that when 
peace has come, the battered ranks of small 
business will be too weak to carry on. Big 
business with its branch establishments, 
backed by Its great financial and political 
power, will be in command of the entire field. 
Thus does the war hasten a destructive proc¬ 
ess which is threatening our democracy at 
the very foundations. 

The members of the Senate Committee on 
Small Business realize that there are bound 
to be war casualties among small concerns, 
but we are bending every effort to protect the 
fabric of small business against needless in¬ 
jury, so that the democratic principle of free 
enterprise may be preserved while the war Is 
on, and an opportunity be provided for its 
expansion in our American economy after 
the war. 

We have been conducting an energetic and 
vigorous study of the problems of Email busi¬ 
ness since its inception. We are endeavoring 
to present a program which will protect the 
small-business concerns from the Impact of 
the war to as great a degree as possible. We 
hope to lay a sound foundation for a success¬ 
ful future for small business when the war 
is ended. 

The committee has issued 12 publications 
in the nature of committee prints dealing 
with various phases of the small-business 
problem. It has issued four reports dealing 
directly with legislative proposals. It has 
held extensive hearings dealing particularly 
with the Impact of the war upon small busi¬ 
ness. It has secured the passage of two 
measures through Congress. Two other bills 
initiated by the committee are now in the 
final stages of hearings before standing com¬ 
mittees. A number of additional bills are 
now under consideration. 

As a result of the committee's hearings 
held last December, which determined that 
75 percent of all the war contracts were at 
that time in the hands of 66 large coipora- 
tlons, the committee Introduced Senate bill 
2250, designed to distribute war contracts 
more equitably among the small business con¬ 
cerns of the Nation. It provides for a special 
deputy under Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman 
of the War Production Board. The deputy 
is charged specifically with the problem of se¬ 
curing fair treatment for the small concerns 
of the country in the conduct of the war pro¬ 
gram. The legislation also sets up a corpora¬ 
tion known as the Smaller War Plants Cor¬ 
poration, with $160,000,000 capital. It is en¬ 
dowed with the power of taking. contracts 
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from the proourement divisions of the armed 
forces and subcontracting to small concerns. 
It is endowed with ^ powers of lending 
money or providing facilities to enable the 
small concerns to convert to war work. It 
provides also for assistance to small concerns 
where necessary in converting to essential 
civilian production. This Corporation has 
now been organiaed and Is functioning in the 
War Production Board. If vigorously admln« 
Istered. this legislation will result in saving 
and rehabilitating thousands of small con¬ 
cerns and enabling them to take part in the 
war effort. 

The committee also introduced Senate bill 
2816 and secured its enactment into law. It 
provides special relief for 44,000 automobile 
dealers of the country threatened with bank¬ 
ruptcy because their stocks were frozen by 
war rationing orders. It made it possible for 
these dealers to barrow on their stocks from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It 
provides further that at the end of 18 months 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
purchase from these dealers all automobiles 
on their hands at a fair retail price. Al¬ 
though designed specidcally to take care of 
the automobile concerns of the country, it 
provides the same relief for any small busi¬ 
nessman whose stocks have been rationed. 
Recent figures published by the National 
Automobile Dealers Association called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that while it was expected 
that fatalities among the automobile con¬ 
cerns might run as high as 50 percent within 
a short time, actual fatalities have amounted 
to only 7 percent since the rationing orders 
were ISKUed. This is regarded as a very im¬ 
portant achievement. 

The committee Introduced Senate bill 1668 
providing for aimplication. and elimination 
of duplication in Government reports, from 
the burden and expense of Innumerable and 
frequently duplicated requests from Federal 
agencies for reports and information. It 
places in the hands of the Bureau of the 
Budget the determination of what reports 
may be requested and the power to eliminate 
duplication. 

This bill is now In the hands of a sub¬ 
committee of the Education and Labor Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate and a favorable report 
is expected soon. 

The committee introduced Senate bin 2660 
which embodies a plan for providing service¬ 
able tires for 20.000,000 automobiles for the 
duration of the war with the use of only 3,500 
tons of crude rubber. The bill is the result 
of months of study on the question of tires 
and, if adopted, would eliminate the neces¬ 
sity for gasoline rationing to save rubber. 
It is based on the fact that tires can now be 
retreaded with reclaimed rubber under new 
processes Introduced by tire manufacturers 
and retreaders vdth the use of only 2 ounces 
of crude rubber per tire. It also provides for 
a system of national Inspection of tires by 
the independent tire dealers of the country. 
In order to secure a retreaded tire, the owner 
of a oar would be required to show evidence 
of having had his tires properly inspected 
from time to time: the effect of the bill would 
be to place the retreading in the hands of 
independent dealers throughout the country. 

This bill is now in final stages of hearing 
before the Banking and Currency committee 
of the Senate, where indications are that it 
may receive a favorable report soon. If re¬ 
ported out favorably, it will undoubtedly be 
enacted Into law. because of powers con¬ 
ferred upon the President the bill cannot 
adversely affect our war effort. 

It Is our intention to begin hearings soon 
on further legislation for the relief of the 
small business ooncems. This Involves the 
advisability of legislation which would set up 
an Assets Conversion Corporation under the 
supervision of a national Administrator. The 
Administrator, through local agencies In all 
the States, would be able to lend money to 
MBist small oonoems in carrying inventories 


or converting assets or in reorganizing or re¬ 
arranging their businesses so as to meet the 
changing conditions enforced by war orders 
and emergency restrictions. Where It is im¬ 
possible for a business to continue. It would 
provide for orderly liquidation without the 
necessity of bankruptcy proceedings. 

The committee will consider the advisa¬ 
bility of legislation which would authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or 
some similar lending agency to assist small 
concerns whose business has been closed down 
by war orders to carry mortgages, leases, and 
other obligations without foreclosure or loss 
until the war has ended: until such time 
as the concerns are able to begin business 
operations again. It will also consider the 
advisability of setting up a corporation which 
would be authorized to lend money to small 
concerns to meet necessary minimum over¬ 
head costs, taxes, Interest, and upkeep. This 
legislation might possibly take the form of 
direct subsidies to these wartime casualties. 

Although emergency means have been 
found to finance small companies which are 
directly engaged in production of war mate¬ 
rials, there are countless other small enter¬ 
prises which, with adequate credit, could 
make valuable indirect contributions to the 
war effort and to the general welfare of the 
Nation. 

It is my recommendation, and I have it in 
concrete form in bills now pending in the 
Senate, that an industrial loan corporation 
be established within the framework of the 
Federal Reserve System, which can make 
direct loans to business or commitments to 
local banks. Such a set-up, and I have not 
the time now to detail its provisions, would 
operate chiefly through our local commercial 
banks; it would provide a simplified, decen¬ 
tralized. convenient, economical, and speedy 
system for the extension of credit and capital 
to smaller businesses. 

It Is hoped that before our committee com¬ 
pletes its work, it will be able to foster legis¬ 
lation which will reorganize the whole gov¬ 
ernmental method of looking after the wel¬ 
fare of small business concerns so that the 
small businessman of the future may find his 
business on a firmer foundation than at any 
time in the past. 

We believe that the time has come when 
the Congress should give consideration to the 
establishment of an independent department 
of the Government within which couW be 
grouped all of the various activities aimed 
at preserving and expanding Independent 
business. For many years the farmer was 
without a voice. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture was created. Later the Farm Security 
Administration was established. Concen¬ 
trated and determined attention has been 
given by the Government to the farmer’s 
problems. 

The importance of labor was recognized 
by the creation of the Department of Labor. 
The “forgotten man” received recognition 
In social legislation and the creation of such 
agencies as the Federal Security Agency. 
But the great unorganized, independent 
business of America continues year after 
year to carry on a losing fight against con¬ 
stantly increasing power In the hands of 
its big competitors. 

Small business needs continuous unified 
legal, financial, technical, and educational 
assistance of a far-reaching and fundamen¬ 
tal type which cannot be ftirnlshed under 
any Federal agency as now conceived. It 
requires this attention if it Is to survive 
and the phase of democracy which it rep- 
reeents le to be preserved. This is the 
ultimate aim of the Senate Committee on 
Small Business. 

Our committee te your committee. We 
Invite you to present to us your problems. 
Your business, along with practically every 
other enterprise, has been subjected to se¬ 
rious dislocations due to the sudden and 
drastic changes caused by the war. Mate¬ 


rials, trani^ortatlon, and prices are subject 
to the control of the Government. In this 
supervision of business, the Government is 
performing a war economic function. Tem¬ 
porary maladjustments are liable to occur. 
But in the final analysis we have every con¬ 
fidence that the program of the President 
will win decisively and that our economic 
system will maintain its equilibrium. 


What About Congress? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. TAPT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address deliv¬ 
ered by me over the facilities of station 
WOAR, in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 8, 
1942, on the subject What About Con¬ 
gress? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

1. COMGBESS GETS THS BLAMX 

During the past few months I have seen a 
flood of criticism of Congress, often phrased 
in r.ather bitter language. Congress seems 
to have become the favorite target of many 
newspaper editors, cartoonists, columnists, 
and radio commentators. What is the rea¬ 
son for this sudden outburst against Con¬ 
gress. and bow far is it justlflec|? 

There is no doubt that the people are 
seriously disturbed about the progress of 
the war. There is no doubt that they are 
extremely critical of many things which are 
being done and many things which are not 
being done in Washington. For some reason 
a good deal of this resentment seems to 
have centered Itself upon Congress, per¬ 
haps because the people feel they can get 
at their Congressmen and they can’t get 
at the President or the department heads in 
Washington. I suppose perhaps we should 
take it as a compliment that the people 
regard us as their representatives In Wash¬ 
ington. from whom they expect to get results. 
In any event, X have seen articles blaming 
Congress for unpreparedness, for the con¬ 
duct of the war, for the rubber situation, 
for rationing gas In the East, for not ration¬ 
ing gas in the West, for not putting a cell¬ 
ing on wages, for not taxing enough, for not 
providing a second front, for not working, 
and for taking a vacation. Some of these 
charges are simply untrue. Others blame 
Congress for something Congress has noth¬ 
ing to do with. Some are justified. 

2. CONGRESS IS 631 SEPARATE PEOPLE 

It seems to me that most people fall to 
distinguish between Congress and their Con¬ 
gressmen. They forget that Congress is not 
an individual. It is made up of 631 different 
individuals, with every possible point of 
view. Congress can’t defend itself because it 
Is not a unit or an individual. 1 receive 
many letters blaming me for what Congress 
may have done, although I voted against the 
measure In question. If 48 Senators vote 
“yea” and 47 vote “nay,’’ Congress is said to 
be an Intelligent and courageous group. If 
47 vote “yea ’ and 48 vote “nay,” It is all made 
up of poltroons and cowards. Actually only 
one man changed his mind. 

Many people blame Congress simply be¬ 
cause Congress has done something that they 
happen to disagree with. They forget that 
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nearly every Issue is debatable, that per¬ 
haps a majority of the people disagree with 
them also, and that Congress Is merely ex¬ 
pressing the opinion of the majority which 
It represents. But remember that Congress 
seldom acts without hearing from all of the 
people who may be affected by Its action, 
and giving duo consideration to the argu¬ 
ments which are presented. Few of its critics 
even bother to read what is said on the other 
side, and assume no responsibility except to 
express their own individual opinions or 
prejudices. 

3. THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY RUNS CONGRESS 

Apparently most people overlook the fact 
also that in the United States we have a 
two-party Government. At the present time 
the Democratic Party is in full control of 
Congress. It has more than a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate and more than a 
three-fifths majority in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Whatever is the policy of the 
Democratic Party can be put through Con¬ 
gress, regardless what any citizen or Re¬ 
publican may think. President Roosevelt is 
not only President of the United States, he 
Is also the leader of the Democratic Party. 

Sometimes It is said that Congress is too 
much of a “rubber stamp” for the President, 
and, of course, as a Republican 1 would like 
to agree. But remember that the Demo¬ 
cratic majority in both Houses of Congress 
was elected by the people at the same time 
they elected the President, with the knowl¬ 
edge that the large Democratic majority in 
both Houses would certainly cooperate to a 
large extent with the President. 

We are blamed because we do not suffi¬ 
ciently reduce nondefense expenditures, but 
the administration policy before 1940 was 
based on liberal Government expenditures, 
and the people knew that when they elected 
President Roosevelt, and gave him a large 
majority in Congress, they were approving 
that policy. Incidentally by steady work we 
have cut those expenditures this year by 
$1,400,000,000, a great deal more than orig¬ 
inally recommended by the President. 

I don’t mean to say that there is no in¬ 
dependence among the Democrats in Con¬ 
gress. Men like Senator Byrd and many 
others don't hesitate to differ with the head 
of their party, but the President can lose 
one-fourth of the Democrats and still control 
the Senate. By and large he can persuade 
the Democratic majority to put through the 
measures which he desires, and by and large 
It is impossible to enact any measure to 
which the President is opposed. Should it be 
enacted, he can veto It and. through the 
Democratic Party, prevent its passage over 
his veto. 1 cannot emphasize too strongly 
that both in fact and in political theory the 
action of Congress Is the responsibility of 
the Democratic Party. 

Senator Danaher has pointed out that 
practically no bill of any importance what¬ 
soever, introduced by a Republican, has been 
passed by the present Congress. I myself 
introduced the first bill providing allowances 
for the dependents of enlisted men, in March 
1942. Three months later my bill was quietly 
ignored while the Military Affairs Committee 
recommended, and the Senate adopted, a bill 
sponsored by Senators Johnson of Colorado 
and Lee of Oklahoma, two Democratic Sen¬ 
ators running for re-election. I introduced 
the first bill to provide classification for 
draftees. Again my bill was ignored, and an 
amendment in much less definite form tacked 
onto the Johnson-Lee bill. I do not give 
these facts In the nature of criticism, because 
the theory of our Government is that the 
majority party for the time being shall con¬ 
trol the Congress and cooperate with the 
President of its own party. But when Con¬ 
gress does something that you don’t like, 
don’t blame Congress, blame the Democratic 
Party and put somebody else In control of 
the next Congress. 


4. congress can’t run the war, and should 

NOT 

Tliere is another misconception of the 
function of Congress today. In time of war 
any legislative body must take a back seat. 
Five hundred and thirty-one men can't run 
a war. It has to be run by the administra¬ 
tive officials of the Government, and Congress 
has to give them wide discretion in nearly 
every field of activity. I think Congress 
has been almost too liberal in granting pow¬ 
er, but I recognize that to a great extent it 
must be done. Obviously Congressmen can¬ 
not run the Army or the Navy. They cannot 
even bo told what the exact situation is in 
the conduct of the war. If they are asked 
to provide a certain number of men, ships, 
guns, and tanks, they must rely on the Com¬ 
mander in Chief and his Army and Navy 
Chiefs of Staff. Congress must determine 
certain broad questions of policy, but nearly 
every direct action in which the people are 
interested today must be determined by an 
executive officer. 

Congress has been blamed for the unpre- 
pniedness of the Army and Navy, but for the 
last 10 years Congres.s has appropriated al¬ 
most every cent recommended by the Presi¬ 
dent and by the beads of the Army and 
Navy, and in many cases has appropriated 
more money than they recommended. Con¬ 
gress sometimes is blamed for not fortifying 
Guam, but neither the President nor the 
naval officials ever recommended to Congress 
the fortification of Guam. 

Some blame Congress for the rubber situa¬ 
tion. but Congress gave the President un¬ 
limited authority to go ahe&d with synthetic 
rubber plants fully a year before Pearl Har¬ 
bor. Months ago Congress gave the President 
and his assistants power to ration gasoline or 
any other commodity. The responsibility for 
making those decisions must rest on an ad¬ 
ministrative officer. 

Congress is being blamed today for failing 
to impose sufficient taxes, but remember that 
we are still working on the tax bill, and when 
we get through I don’t think anyone is going 
to complain of taxes being too small. 

There has perhaps been more criticism of 
Congress for falling to control Inflation, be¬ 
cause they have not put a celling on wages 
and because they have put a floor under farm 
prices. The Inflation question is an ex¬ 
tremely complicated problem. There is no 
agreement on the best methods of dealing 
with it. But I admit that Congress, or the 
party which controls Congress, is to blame 
for falling to pass a law giving power to 
regulate wages, and for agreeing to 110 per¬ 
cent of parity for farm prices instead of 
100 percent. 

Furthermore, the greatest threat of infla¬ 
tion arises from the inadequacy of the bond- 
selling program. In spite of all the hulla¬ 
baloo, that program will only sell one-half the 
bonds which we have to issue this year. The 
other half apparently are to be sold directly 
to the commercial banks, which has the same 
effect on inflation as the issue of paper money. 
If that bond program is not revised, no price 
control can hope to succeed. But the re¬ 
sponsibility for the bond program is com¬ 
pletely on the Secretary of the Treasury and 
not on Congress. 

5. ATTEMPTS TO SMEAR CONGRESS 

Some of the charges made against Congress 
are simply contrary to fact. I read last week 
In the Akron Beacon-Journal the charge that 
Congress was running away from Washington 
to avoid various votes. Congress has been in 
continuous session for 3 years. It has long 
been contemplated that a recess would be 
taken in the month of August. Because there 
was considerable opposition to a formal ad¬ 
journment. which would prevent Congress 
meeting except on call of the President, an 
Informal recess was agreed upon and an¬ 
nounced by the leaders. If any important 
matter requires action, a quorum of both 
Houses can be quickly summoned. 


But this report said: “Congress 'ducked* 
to avoid a vote on the new tax bill, which is 
not likely to be presented now until after the 
November election. Senator Walter P. 
George, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, wanted to proceed with hearings 
and clear the way for an early vote. It is 
now doubtful whether he can get a quorum of 
his committee together before Labor Day, and 
then the ‘stalling act’ will be employed to 
prevent a record vote before November.’’ 

This statement Is simply untrue. The 
House has already voted on the tax bill. It 
has been long agreed and well advertised that 
the Senate Finance Committee, of which I 
am a member, will spend the entire recess 
here in Washington, as we did last summer, 
to conduct public hearings and make neces¬ 
sary revisions in the tax bill. Practically 
every member of the Finance Committee is 
here, and hearings were actually going on 
when this false report was published. The 
bill will be ready for the Senate Labor Day, 
and should become law before the end of 
September. 

As a group, the Members of Congress and 
the Senate, whatever else may be said of 
them, are as hard working as anyone else in 
Washington. 

The criticism of Congress seems to have 
been inspired at the present moment by those 
who wish to destroy Congress as an institu¬ 
tion. Congressmen, after all, are the only 
people in Washington who speak for the peo¬ 
ple back home. There Is a distinct propa¬ 
ganda movement today, headed up in New 
York, with a lot of branches like the Union 
for Democratic Action, which has a strong 
Communist tinge. This group is circulariz¬ 
ing every congressional district in the United 
Slates with a 30-page pamphlet denouncing 
a large percentage of the Congressmen seeking 
reelectlon. some because they did not agree 
with the President’s international policy, and 
some because they did not agree with his 
domestic policy. 

If that movement should succeed, it would 
remove every vestige of independence which 
now exists in Congress. There would be a 
“rubber stamp” Congress such as we have 
never seen before. Congress would be as sub¬ 
servient to the Executive as it is in Russia or 
In Germany. It is vitally important that we 
have Congressmen who will stand up against 
many of the administration's proposals, sup¬ 
posed to relate to the war, but actually having 
far more effect on domestic affairs. 

6. VOTE FOR independent AND COURAGEOUS 
CONGRESSMEN 

When you come to vote for your Congress¬ 
man you should judge him, not on any 
prejudice for or against Congress. You 
should make your selection on the character, 
ability, and policies of the Individual Con¬ 
gressman in your own district. Is he a hard 
worker? Is he honest and sincere? Will he 
keep his promises? Do his policies on domes¬ 
tic issues end foreign issues represent those 
which you wish to have expressed for you in 
Congress? Will he be independent and sup¬ 
port those views, even against the views of 
his party leaders? 


Bette Versos Brady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. NOHRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Ricore an article from the New York 
Times of August 2, consisting of a letter 
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to the editor, dieoussing the case <a Betts 
against Brady, recently decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. It In¬ 
volves a very fundamental question. 
Whilai^e discussion does not take sides. 
It calls attention to the importance of 
the question and the little consideration 
which has been given it by the public. 
The letter was signed by Benjamin V. 
Cohen and Erwin N. Griswold. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

DBNIAZ. or COUIISBL TO INXOGENT DEPBKDANT 

QuEflmoifXD—HacxNT fiuPREBCi: Court Dicx- 

810N IN Maryland Appkal Rmarded As 

OVIRTHROWINO What Has Oenkrallt Bzxn 

Looksd Upon As a Fundamental Right 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

It ifi extremely unfortunate that the deci¬ 
sion of the United States Supreme Court In 
Bsttf V. Brady, handed down en June 1. has 
attracted little public attention or critlclBm, 
while other recent civil-liberty cases scarcely 
more important or far-reaching have been 
widely debated. 

The important facts in Betta v. Brady were 
simple and undisputed. Betts, a farm hand, 
was indicted for robbery, the maximum pen¬ 
alty for which under the laws of Maryland 
l6 20 years’ imprisonment. Having no funds, 
the accused requested the court to appoint 
counsel for him. The trial judge refused, 
asserting that it was not the practice in 
Carroll County. Md., to appoint counsel for 
Indigent defendants save in prosecutions for 
murder and rape. 

TRIED OWN CASE 

Without waiving his right to counsel, the 
prisoner proceeded to try his own case os best 
he could. He pleaded not guilty and elected 
to be tried without a Jury. The trial judge 
found him guilty and sentenced him to 
imprisonment for 8 years. 

No formal appeal was taken, but some time 
after he had commenced to serve his sentence 
counsel provided for him by a civil-liberties 
committee sought to obtain his release from 
prison under a writ of habeas corpus on tlie 
ground that he had been deprived of his 
liberty without due process of law. 

The Supreme Court, Justices Black. Doug¬ 
las, and Murphy dissenting, held that the 
failure of the trial judge to assign covmacl to 
an Indigent person accused of a serious but 
noncapital criminal offense was not a denial 
of due process. 

Justice Roberts, who wrote Uie majority 
opinion, traced the historical development 
of the right of an accused to counsel. He 
pointed out that originally in England a 
prisoner had to conduct his own case and 
was not allowed to be heard by counsel. The 
practice, however, had grown up under the 
English common law of permitting counsel 
for the accused to advise him on the conduct 
of his case. But it was not until 1695 in cases 
of treason, and 1836 in cases of felony, that 
the accused was accorded by statute the right 
to be heard by counsel. 

NO DUTY ON 8TATB 

*Tn the light of this oommon-law practice,** 
Justice Roberts concluded, *‘lt is evident that 
the constitutional provisions to the effect 
that a defendant should be 'allowed* counsel 
or should have a right to be heard by him¬ 
self and his counsel,' or that he might be 
heard by *elther or both,* at his election, 
were Intended to do away with the rules 
which denied representation. In whole or in 
part, by counsel In criminal prosecutions, but 
were not aimed to compel the State to pro¬ 
vide ootmsel for a defendant. At the least, 
■Itch a construotlon by State courts and leg¬ 
islators cannot be said to lack reasonable 
Isasls.** 

The historical arguments advanced by the 
majority go dangerously and troubtoiomriy 


far. They would support the conclusion that 
even the sixth amendment does not compri 
the Federal Government to provide counsel 
for indigent defendants in Federal prosecu¬ 
tions. 

Yet the majority, apparently troubled by 
their own reasoning, consider it Important to 
point out that the defendant was not entitled 
to the protection of the sixth amendment be¬ 
cause It does not by its terms apply to State 
courts. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

But the specific guaranties of the sixth 
amendment were incorporated in the Federal 
Constitution because they were thought to 
be among the fundamental rights enjoyed 
at the time by the cltlaens of the several 
States in their own State courts. (Cf. 
Powell V. Alabama, 287 U. 8. 46, 60-65.) 

History In the making is fluid, and historic 
arguments must take account of historic 
growth. It is not as easy as the majority 
opinion assumes to read more Into the spe¬ 
cific guaranty of the sixth amendment in 
regard to the right to counsel than Is em¬ 
bodied in the basic concept of due process. 
As the highest court of Virginia—a State 
which was cited In the majority opinion in 
the Betta case as having no constitutional 
provision with respect to the assistance of 
counsel in criminal trials—^has had occasion 
to remark not so very long ago: 

“While there is no specific provision In the 
Constitution of Virginia guaranteeing to 
persons accused of crime the right to have 
the assistance of counsel, in Barnes v. Com- 
monwealth (02 Va. 794, 803), this court recog¬ 
nized the right to be a fundamental one. 
It is, we think, one of the rights guaranteed 
to an accused person under our Bill of Rights. 
Virginia Constitution, eection 8“ {Watkins 
V. Commonwealth, 174 Va. 618 (1940)). 

The fourteenth amendment safeguards and 
protects basic and fundamental rights of In¬ 
dividuals against arbitrai'y and oppressive 
State action. “Due process’* and “equal pro¬ 
tection of the laws” as embodied in the 
fourteenth amendment are not static con¬ 
ceptions. 

It may well be that in 1868, when the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted, the 
right to counsel as an Inherent part of due 
process had acquired a deeper and broader 
significance than the majority opinion in 
the Betts case was willing to concede that 
it had in 1789. . 

Certainly. 160 years of experience justifies 
an expanding rather than a contracting rec¬ 
ognition of what the right to counsel means 
in a democracy in the twentieth centry. 

DIVERSITY OF POLICY 

The stress which the majority opinion in 
the Betts case places on “the great diversity 
of policy” whicli prevails in the several States 
In regard to the right to counsel obscures the 
common and salutary practice which Is ob¬ 
served and respected in nearly all States. 
As the late Justice Sutherland said, speak¬ 
ing for the court 4n Poweli v. Alabama (287 
U. 8. 46. 78): • 

“The United States by statute and every 
State In the Union by express provision of 
law. or by the determination of Its courts, 
make it the duty of the trial judge, where 
the accused is unable to employ counsel, to 
appoint counsel for him. In most States the 
rule applies broadly to all criminal prosecu¬ 
tions. in others it is limited to the more 
serious crimes, and in a very limited niunber 
to capital cases. A rule adopted with such 
unanimous accord reflects, if it does not 
establish, the inherent right to have counsel 
appointed, at least in cases like the present, 
and lends convincing support to the conclu¬ 
sion we have reached as to the fundamental 
nature of that right.'* 

Powell V. Alabama was, It is true, a 
capital case. But probably in not more than 
two States do the law and practice to which 
Justice Sutherland referred confine the pro¬ 
tection of the law to persons accused of cap¬ 


ital offenses. Equally, therefore, do prevail¬ 
ing standards of procedtnral decency in State 
courts lend “convincing support to the con¬ 
clusion • • • as to the fimdamental na¬ 

ture of that right" in cases of serious crimes 
which are not capital offenses. The loss of 
liberty, it should be borne in mind, Is but lees 
important than the loss of life. 

EXCUSE HELD FEEBLE 

Respect for tlie judgment of a State court 
need not be carried to the point of accepting 
as not unreasonable a State court’s construc¬ 
tion of due process which offends basic ideas 
of civilized procedure. 

The majority opinion feebly tries to excuse 
the harsh result on the dubious ground that 
hard cases make bad law. As the nub of the 
argument, they quote a sentence from the 
Marvland court: “Charges of small crimes 
tried before justices of the peace and capital 
charges tried in the higher courts would 
equally require the appointment of counsel. 
Presumably it would be argued that trials in 
the traffic court would require It." 

But the majority opinion nowhere points 
out why. If a distinction can be drawn be¬ 
tween capital and noncapital criminal cases, 
a distinction cannot also be drawn between 
serious noncapital crimes and petty crimes 
or traffic offenses. If common-law judges 
could distinguish between felonies and mis¬ 
demeanors, a modem court should be able to 
distinguish their modern counterparts. 

LINE TO BE DRAWN 

There is no occasion for the court, if it be 
indisposed so to do. to hold that a person, 
indigent or not, is entitled to counsel in every 
case, civil or criminal, without regard to its 
nature or gravity. But there is every reason 
why the court should sketch the line where 
the denial of counsel Is the denial of fair 
play and basic justice, case by case, by in¬ 
clusion and by exclusion, in accordance with 
the best traditional practices of Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican procedure. 

Had the court adopted this approach, cer¬ 
tainly it would not have denied an indigent 
defendant the benefit of counsel in a case 
where ho might by the denial be deprived of 
his liberty for 20 years. And if a due regard 
for due process requires a modern community 
to provide legal aid or a public defender for 
its indigent members, there is no compelling 
reason for the courts to relieve the community 
of Its responsibilities. 

The fact that the court may have been satis¬ 
fied from the record that the defendant was 
actually guilty does not prove that he had a 
fair trial. It is not wholly comforting to 
know that a majority of the court shared the 
State court judge’s opinion that the accused 
was able "to take care of bis own Interests 
on the trial" of the "narrow issue" of alibi 
and Identification, as "he had once before been 
in a criminal court, pleaded guilty to larceny, 
and served a sentence and was not wholly 
unfamiliar with criminal procedure.” 

Nor can one readily accept the view of the 
majority that In Maryland “if the situation 
had been otherwise and It had appeared 
that the petitioner was, for any reason, at 
a serious disadvantage by reason of lack of 
counsel, a refusal to appoint would have 
resulted in a reversal of a judgment of con¬ 
viction." 

To corroborate their view the majority 
point to the fact that “only recently the 
Court of Appeals has reversed a conviction 
because it was convinced on the whole record 
that an accused tried without counsel had 
been handicapped by the lack of representa¬ 
tion." {Coates V. State, decided AprU 22, 
1942.) 

But It is significant that the indigent de¬ 
fendant in Betts V. Brady having no counsel 
did not wcure the benefit of a regular appeal 
to the court of appeals. Only after he bad 
commenced to serve his sentence did he ob¬ 
tain the help of counsel who under Maryland 
procedure could then only seek to obtain tot 
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hls client not a reversal and new trial but an 
outright release under a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

DISSENTING OPINION 

As Justice Black observed In hls dissenting 
opinion, "whether a man Is Innocent cannot 
be determined from a trial in which, as here, 
denial of counsel has made It impossible to 
conclude with any satisfactory degree of cer¬ 
tainty that the delendant’s case was ade¬ 
quately presented." 

Certainly if the defendant had been able 
to employ counsel the Maryland court would 
not have denied him the right to be repre¬ 
sented by counsel, and had it done so It is 
dllllcult to believe that the Supreme Court 
would have sanctioned such a procedure. If 
defendants with means have the right to 
employ counsel to represent them when ac¬ 
cused of serious crime, It Is difficult to main¬ 
tain that indigent persons are in fact ac¬ 
corded the equal protection of the laws when 
that right is denied them because they are 
not in possession of funds. 

The fact that In a practical world It is not 
possible to assure counsel of equal talent to 
all is scarcely an adequate reason for denying 
to the poor any counsel at all. 

The decision in Betts v. Brady comes 
at a singularly Inopportune time. Through¬ 
out the world men are fighting to be free 
from the fear of political trials and concen¬ 
tration camps. Prom this struggle men are 
hoping that a hill of rights will emerge which 
will guarantee to all men certain funda¬ 
mental rights. In outlining such a bill of 
rights lor Europe, an eminent European 
Jurist, Prof. Arnold Brecht, puts among the 
few really basic principles which should be 
laid down with regard to criminal prosecu¬ 
tions the right of accused person to have 
the assistance of counsel lor hls defense. 
(LV Harvard Law Review, 661, 683, February 
1942.) 

RIGHT IN DOUBT 

Most Americans—lawyers and laymen 
alike—before the decision in Betts v. Brady 
would have thought that the right of 
the accused to counsel in a serious criminal 
case was unquestionably a part of our own 
Bill of Rights. Certainly the majority of 
the Supreme Court which rendered the deci¬ 
sion In Betts v. Brady would not wish their 
decision to be used to discredit the signifi¬ 
cance of that right and the importance of 
Its observance. 

Yet at a critical period In world history, 
Betts V. Brady dangerously tilts the scales 
against the safeguarding of one of the 
most precious rights of man. For in a free 
world no man should be condemned to penal 
servitude for years without having the right 
to counsel to defend him. The right to 
counsel, for the poor as well as the rich, Is 
an indispensable safeguard of freedom and 
Justice under law. 

Benjamin V. Cohen. 

Erwin N. Griswold. 

Washington, July 29, 1942, 


International Communication 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10,10iZ 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, on be¬ 
half of the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Wheeler], I ask unanimous consent to 
have Inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial from the New York 
Times of July 29, entitled ‘International 


Communication,** and a letter from David 
Sarnoff. president of the Radio Corpora¬ 
tion of America, published in the New 
York Times of August 1, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of July 29, 1942J 
International Communication 

One of the problems that must be faced in 
world-wide post-war reconstruction Is the 
management of international systems of 
communication. Radio and wire telegraphy 
and telephony have removed the barriers once 
Interposed by oceans and continents. But 
the various systems of International com¬ 
munication are generally in the hands of 
governments abroad and of privately owned 
companies here. If these numerous systems 
could bo amalgamated under a single control 
there ought to be a gain in efficiency, with a 
consequent reduction In rates and perhaps a 
marked gain In International good will. 

Anim.'ited by these ideas, James L. Ply, 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, advocates a single international 
communication system, "fully under Ameri¬ 
can control and direction." He would make 
a beginning by combining the Western Union 
and Postal telegraph systems. 

There are good reasons why International 
communication should be consolidated. 
Whether they are operated by domestic or 
foreign agencies, the telegraph and the tele¬ 
phone are most efficient when they are ac¬ 
cepted as national monopolies. Economists 
and engineers are agreed that competition on 
a large scale lu communication is wasteful, 
unnecessaiy, and even annoying. Two com¬ 
peting telephone systems in a single large 
community are a nuisance, as anybody can 
testify who ever tried to telephone in Sweden 
when government and private systems were 
still in competition. 

If anything like Mr. Fly's proposal is car¬ 
ried out, provision will have to be made for 
systematic research to improve international 
communication. Thus far the major ad¬ 
vances in transatlantic communication have 
come out of the laboratories of private com¬ 
panies. Are these laboratories to discon¬ 
tinue their activities and leave research to 
the cential authority? If the private com¬ 
panies and governments that now own com¬ 
munication systems duplicate research we 
shall merely waste more time and scientific 
effort. This problem Is not insoluble, and 
Mr. Fly has given some thought to It, as his 
public announcements indicate. Wo need a 
more detailed plan than we now have before 
there can be even a discussion of research. 

Though he thinks internationally, Mr. Ply 
wants the United States to assuihe control 
of his amalgamated systems. Here he is 
bound to encounter stiff foreign opposition. 
If the post-war world is to be reconstructed 
along the lines Indicated In the Atlantic 
Charter, no one country will be permitted to 
assert absolute control over either essential 
resources or services. Because so many for¬ 
eign governments and companies now own 
radio and international telephone and tele¬ 
graph systems it will be difficult for the 
United States to assert the authority that 
Mr. Fly claims for it. Probably the desirable 
alms that he has In mind can be more 
readily achieved If an International author¬ 
ity Is set up, composed of representatives 
appointed by the various countries Involved, 

[From the New York Times of August 1,1942] 
Letters to the Times 

LEGISLATION FAVORED TO PERMIT TIE-UP OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 

To the Editor of the New York Txxseb: 

Your editorial of Jtily 29, International 
Communication, is a timely and constructive 
comment In this field. There Is pending In 


Congress a bill to permit the merger of com¬ 
panies engaged In domestic telegraph com¬ 
munications. Chairman James Lawrence Fly 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
has urged that the bill be broadened to per¬ 
mit as well the merger of companies In the 
international field. Your editorial subscrib¬ 
ing to the principle of merger. Informatively 
pointed out the economic and engineering 
considerations which favor merger in the 
communications field. However, you seem 
to have misunderstood the scope of Chair¬ 
man Fly’s proposal with respect to merger 
of International communications. 

In foreign countries the business of Inter¬ 
national communication is conducted either 
as a government or private monopoly. In 
the United States nine private companies 
compete In that field. Chairman Fly has not 
urged a merger of the foreign monopolies and 
the American companies. Hls proposal is 
confined to a merger of the American com¬ 
panies only. Thus understood it becomes 
apparent that .he is in order In suggesting 
that such a merger should be fully under 
American control and direction. His propo¬ 
sal in that respect involves no conflict with 
the terms or spirit of the Atlantic Charter. 

Apparently complete approval 

Uniquely in the recent experience of Gov¬ 
ernment-industry relationships, the principle 
of merger of the American companies has 
been approved not merely by those companies 
themselves; It has been approved as well by 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
v'hlch exercises the general regulatory func¬ 
tions of government In this field, and by other 
high officials of the Government whose Inter¬ 
ests He in the field of international communi¬ 
cations. 

The American companies engaged In Inter¬ 
national telegraph communication operate 
duplicate and competing services. When 
they come to deal with a foreign monopoly 
upon such a vital issue as the division of tolls 
for messages Jointly handled the foreign 
monopoly is able to play one of the American 
companies off against another and thus to 
drive a bargain at the expense of the Ameri¬ 
can companies and ultimately of the Ameri¬ 
can public. 

To cite a single Instance: For 18 years one 
American radio communications company op¬ 
erated a service to Japan upon the basis of 
equal division of tolls with the Japanese 
monopoly. In 1934 another American com¬ 
pany established a duplicate service upon the 
basis of giving more than half the tolls to the 
Japanese and taking loss than half for itself. 
Obviously the first company could not obtain 
any business from the Japanese monopoly 
unless It met the new terms. The sole result 
was more revenue for the Japanese and less for 
the American companies. 

It Is now proposed that the American com¬ 
panies bo merged into one which would In¬ 
tegrate the strength of all, eliminate their 
internecine strife, and operate under unified 
command In their dealings with the foreign 
monopolies. Thus understood, the proposal 
Is not that the United States should domi¬ 
nate communications in the postwar world. 
It is rather that we should act now to avoid 
domination of our own International com¬ 
panies by foreign monopolies. 

Paradoxical legislation 

The action immediately urged Is the adop¬ 
tion of permissive legislation which would re¬ 
move the existing barrier to merger. Legis¬ 
lation already on the books has permitted 
merger In the telephone field for more than 
20 years. The advantages which this country 
has derived from a single national telephone 
service are known to all. 

Paradoxically that same legislation has pro¬ 
hibited a merger of companies engaged in tel¬ 
egraph oommunlcation. For 8 years the Fed¬ 
eral Oommunlcations Oommlsslon has urged 
Congress to correct this anomaly. Its efforts 
now appear likely to succeed in the domestlo 
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field. But in tbe intemAtional field Congress 
has hesitated at the urging of those who 
would postpone ell consideration of merger 
until after the war. 

1 share with Chairman Fly the view that 
from the standpoint of the national interest 
merger in the international field is more sig¬ 
nificant than in the domestic. In my opin¬ 
ion, be has done a service to the public in 
urging that the preliminary studies and ne¬ 
gotiations which Inevitably must precede an 
international merger be not deferred until 
after the war. As he has pointed out, events 
in the world today are rapidly moving to a 
climax. The pattern of tomorrow may settle 
upon the world with great rapidity. 

We should not face that day without hav¬ 
ing prepared and adopted an American policy 
in the important field of international com¬ 
munications. To find ourselves at the peace 
table without such a policy would be must 
unfortunate, for it would throw away the op¬ 
portunity now available to our country to 
formulate a national policy which would en¬ 
able us to meet on equal terms of strength 
and prestige the foreign countries with which 
we must maintain communications. 

Radio Corporation of America is already on 
record that, in view of the present war, any 
merger In the field of international communi¬ 
cations should be subject to approval by the 
State, War, and Navy Departments and the 
Federal Communications Commlesion. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
commend the Times for its recognition of 
the Importance of systematic research In the 
fxirthcr development of international com¬ 
munications. Only through the laboratories 
can America keep pace with science and 
maintain leadership and Independence in the 
world of communications. 

David Sarnoft, 

President, Radio Corporation of America. 

Niw York, July 31, 1942. 


Whose Responsibility? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday, August to, 1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, assume, 
as we do, that we are the richest and 
economically the most powerful Nation 
In the world. Admit, as we must, the 
truth of General Somervciris statement 
that ''we are taking a terrific shellacking 
all around the world.’* It follows that 
someone is at fault. Someone has blun¬ 
dered. 

To date there has been altogether too 
much buck passing, too much shifting of 
responsibility. It Is time that responsi¬ 
bility be fixed. Those who have miscal¬ 
culated, mismanaged, must he held to ac¬ 
count. Mistakes must not be repeated. 

Those who would overthrow our repre¬ 
sentative republican form of govern¬ 
ment, under which the people, through 
Congress, express their will, seek to ac¬ 
complish their purpose by destroying the 
people’s confidence in Congress. It is the 
only body through which the people can 
speak. 

There is no Justification whatever for 
that criticism of Congress, Congress Is 
charged with enacting legislation, With 
providing the funds to carry on the Na¬ 


tion’s activities. Congress since 1933 has 
blindly followed in legislation and appro¬ 
priations the demands of the President. 

The only fault, and it is a most serious 
and grave one. which can justly be 
charged against Congress, Is that it has 
shirked its duty, its responsibility, by 
granting to the President arbitrary, com¬ 
plete authority, unlimited appropriations, 
and blank xshecks for billions of dollars. 

Its only excuse for that betrayal of the 
people is found in the fact that the people 
and the press have demanded that Con¬ 
gress yield its judgment to that of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. Analyzed, the fault is 
not that of Congress but of the people 
themselves, for Congress followed the will 
of those who elected them. 

Now some people and the press gen¬ 
erally, because Congress has become a 
rubber stamp, ungratefully turn on the 
Congress which has but refiected their 
views. 

The responsibility for the disasters 
which have come to our armed forces 
must rest squarely upon the shoulders of 
the President of the United Stales, not 
upon the Congress. He demanded legis¬ 
lation, appropriations. He was given all 
he asked. Of this there can be no doubt. 
Absolute proof is found in the statement 
of the Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, a Democrat, Sam Rayburn, 
who on March 18, said: 

Congress is being crillcl25ed. but Coiigress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 

That statement has never been chal¬ 
lenged. 

Within the past 10 days three serious 
charges indicating incompetency, mis¬ 
management, or worse, have been made 
by the President’s personal friends and 
political supporters. Congressman Lyn¬ 
don Johnson of Texas, returning from 
active service with the Air Force, charged 
in substance that he would rather ride 
the tail of a box kite than take the chance 
of meeting a Jap Zero fighter in a certain 
Navy plane. 

On the floor of the Senate. Josh Lex, 
often the President’s spokesman, charged 
that it was "folly, utter folly’’ to attempt 
to meet the German submarine menace 
by the construction of cargo vessels. 

Democratic Senator Truman, of Mis¬ 
souri. head of the Senate committee, in 
a formal report charged that the Navy 
Department’s Bureau of Ships was guilty 
of "negligence or willful misconduct" in 
connection witfi the construction of 
tank-landing boats. 

Those are not the charges of partisan 
Republicans or disgruntled Democrats. 
Those are the considered charges, pub¬ 
licly made, of the President’s friends and 
supporters. 

The disasters which have come to us 
have not come because of any fault on 
the part of Congress unless it be that in 
yielding to the President Congress has 
shirked its responsibility for the conduct 
of the war. 

Let those who insist that Congress and 
the people give blind unquestioning sup¬ 
port to every whim advanced by the new 
dealers note what has happened, quit 
insisting that this is a one-man war, and 
Join with us who believe that each and 
every citizen can contribute to the defeat 


of our enemies, to the winning of the 
war, to the preservation of a representa¬ 
tive republican form of government, 
under which liberty and freedom may 
continue. Let us get rid of the dreamers, 
the incompetents, and do it now. 

Messages From American Christian Clergy 
on the Persecution of Jews in Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE C. REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following messages by 
the American Christian clergy on the 
persecution of the Jews in Europe: 
Messages From American Christian Clergy 

X. CATHOLIC 

(Prom Most Rev. Robert B. Lucey, Archbishop 
of San Antonio) 

As the fields of Europe run red with the 
blood of our Jewish brethren, every American 
is shocked and horrified at this awful slaugh¬ 
ter of Innocent people. Not since the pagan 
explorers of Rome loosed their fury on the 
early Christians has the world witnessed any¬ 
thing BO terrible as the organized frenzy of 
the German Government which now strikes 
down our Jewish brothers with ruthless bar¬ 
baric cruelty. But God is not mocked. Jus¬ 
tice and peace will return to this tired world. 
On your day of grief and mourning, we Join 
with you In profound sympathy and earnest 
prayer. May our common Father In Heaven 
give consolation to our Jewish brethren in 
their hour of bitter suffering. May the Sa¬ 
tanic madness that now scourges Europe be 
cast from the earth. May peace and Justice 
and charity soon retxirn to the hearts of men. 
(From Bishop Edwin V. O'Hara, Bishop of 
Kansas City) 

Our profound sympathy goes cut to the 
Jewish people for the terrible slaughter of so 
many thousands of their race by the savagery 
of the Nazis. The blood of the innocent vic¬ 
tims cries to Our Father in Heaven against 
the perpetrators of these outrages against 
human brotherhood and brands them with 
the brand of Cain. In these tragic days of 
grief and warning of the Jewish people, may 
we all understand that we are our brothers’ 
keepers. May all who profess the Christian 
faith especially understand the declaration 
of Pope Pius XI that “all Christians are 
spiritually Semites.” 

(From George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College, New York City) 

During past centuries, the most eminent 
spokesman for Catholic Christendom have 
spoken manfully In reproof of brutal attacks 
or minorities notably the Jewish people. To¬ 
day, however, it is the whole church which 
sees in the mass murders, of which Hitler is 
guilty, the proof of stark denial of the Chris¬ 
tian message to the world. We know that 
Pope Piux XI helped in every way possible to 
rescue the tortured Jews of Lithuania and 
Poland. We know also that every day mil¬ 
lions kneel throughout the world praying 
that this horror may cease and that the guilt 
therefor may not be imputed to them. But 
above all we sense, each and every one of us, 
that the war against nazi-lsm is like no other 
military confiict of which history speaks. It 
is a struggle for order in human society. 
The armies of free peoples are only police 
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mustered to enforce simple Justice. 1 think, 
then, that the tragedy of the European Jew 
will not have been suifered in vain. Together 
with the other martyred peoples of Europe, 
be is, living and dead, a Justification for our 
belief that in placing so many sacrifices on 
the altar of war we are serving not ourselves 
merely, but all men who have faith in ever¬ 
lasting righteousness. And so we are extend¬ 
ing to him not sympathy but a promise of 
respect and honor, and remembrance. 

(Prom Harry C. Graham, O. P., national 
director, Holy Nome Societies) 

We have read your letter of July 16 with 
the greatest concern and sympathy for the 
living victims of war. We cannot fall to wit¬ 
ness how the myriad murders of the war have 
sickened every honest heart. The most cruel 
age in history finds the human race paying 
the price of dolefulness, the monstrous pro¬ 
geny of naturalism and materialism. It de¬ 
velops upon us who cherish the faith of our 
fathers to lift our hearts to the mountains 
and to the everlasting Zion and to cry out for 
mercy In the Holy Name of God that we may 
be led from the captivity of our sins. It 
behooves us to consider that every sacrifice 
of supernatuial morality, every derogation 
from the rfght, every injustice to our fellow- 
man, born or unborn. Is a tacit and Implicit 
condonation of the demonic atrocities which 
have become the business of our enemies. 
Let us who are warmed by the charity of God 
be instant in self-reformation and forwaid 
in the fight that after the dark and bloody 
conflict mankind may be enlightened by the 
beams of His peace. 

2. PROTESTANT 

(Prom Dr. Samuel McCrea Caver, executive 

secretary, Federal Council of Churches of 

Christ in America) 

On the occasion of the fast of Tleha B’Av. 
the hearts of hosts of Christians beat in sym¬ 
pathy with you as we think of the Jews fac¬ 
ing massacre in Poland and undergoing In¬ 
credible suffering in many parts of Europe, 
Sharing with you in the spiritual heritage 
of Israel, we are conscious of a great historic 
Indebtedness. Confronting a common threat 
to freedom and Justice, wc feel bound to you 
In a common defense of the best values in 
pur civilization. We Join you In praying that 
Jews and Christians alike may prove stead¬ 
fast in this hour of fiery trial and work to¬ 
gether for the triumph of the right. 

(Prom Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secre¬ 
tary, Church Peace Union) 

Christians everywhere share the sorrow of 
their Jewish brothers as they recall the black 
shadows of Tisha B*Av. We protest the hid¬ 
eous crimes In Poland and other countries 
under the hateful domination of the Nazis. 
Hitler is using anti-Semitism as a propa¬ 
ganda wedge toward degradation and divi¬ 
sion In unconquered countries. Including our 
own. He has sworn to exterminate the Jews 
from Europe, but they are no longer without 
support in that the entire democratic world 
has vowed to exterminate Hitler’s military 
machine. Christians everywhere, stirred by 
composelon and a fellowship of Indignation, 
are determined that In the post-war recon¬ 
struction Jews will receive Just opportunities 
in Europe, Palestine, and throughout the 
world. Pull individual equality as well as 
religious and other cultural freedoms must 
be guaranteed everywhere. With weighted 
conscience, the Christian world extends Its 
hand of brotherly sympathy as we light the 
common foe together. 

(Prom Dr. Everett R. Cllnchy, president, 

National Conference of Christians and 

Jews) 

In one sense a memorial day for those who 
have suffered and died is a day for consola¬ 
tion, too. This war is a struggle between 
sets of values. The fact that the churches 
and synagogues refuse to give up their claim 
to the inherent rights of man because of his 
divine origin is the one promising hope for 


civilization today. Christians and Jews must 
stand firm together for the values of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

(Prom Dr. Henry Smith helper, American 
secretary. World Council of Churches) 

The sensibilities of mankind have been so 
dulled by repeated shocks during recent years 
that further news of bloody terror at the 
hands of savage Nazis does not arouse public 
outcry or amazed outrage that otherwise 
would rise to heaven. The massacre of help¬ 
less Jewish citizens in Poland and other lands 
overrun by cruel, heartless Hitlerite hordes 
are on a par with the worst calamities of the 
Dark Ages. The conscience of all true Chris¬ 
tians should smart with recollections of those 
past wrongs perpetrated against Israel by 
those who dared call themselves Christians. 
There is small comfort, however, in the reali¬ 
zation that those who today most hate the 
J^w hate him most for having given to the 
world the founders of Christianity. The 
World Council of Churches, like every other 
agency of aroused Christendom. Is urging 
church mrmberfi everywhere to guard against 
the poison of anti-Semitism wherever found. 
Let the story of murdered thousand.*? in Po¬ 
land be a warning to any who think they can 
play v;lth dynamite. It is surely an explo¬ 
sion which shatters civilization. A righteous 
God In heaven will avenge the wrongs of his 
children, but He lays upon all believers every¬ 
where the task of upholding law and restor¬ 
ing order to that high purpose. Let us re- 
dedlcate ourselves In the name of God. whose 
servants we are and whom we serve in syna- 
gegue or church. 


Letters From Constituents 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM £. HESS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 10, 1942 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was called to my attention by Mr. 
Paul M. Castiglloni, legislative repre¬ 
sentative of the National Federation of 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, a 
letter composed by my constituent, Mrs. 
Charles Oetz, of 3317 Jefferson Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In a contest spon¬ 
sored by the postal employees of Cincin¬ 
nati for the best and most practical type 
letter to be sent Members of Congress 
advocating an Increase in pay for postal 
employees, Mrs. Oetz was winner of the 
first prize. Her letter is as follows: 

Dear Congressman: The mall must go 
through—and postmen must live. Industry 
advances and rewards their personnel. Surely 
Uncle Sam Is as good a boss as any, yet no 
pay increase for 17 long years. 

Multiplied volume of mall to be handled. 
Social Security, War bonds, and alien reg¬ 
istration duties added. 

Give postal employees their raise. 

Mrs. Charles Getz. 

Mr. Speaker. Mr. Castiglloni has an¬ 
other letter that describes the plight 
of the average postal employee so well 
that I include it in my remarks in the 
hope that every Member of this body 
will read it, support, and demand early 
enactment of legislation that will remedy 
this situation. 

Dear Mr. Congressman: Remember me? 
I*m your postman. You know, the man you 


see in your neighborhood a couple of times 
a day; the man who has watched ydur kids 
grow up and who has a friendly pat for 
your pup and who has. once in a while, gone 
cut of his way to do you some little favor. 
Remember me? 

I’m human, too. I'm the guy who gets 
cold and wet In your service in the winter, 
and lugs your mall in the heat of a sum¬ 
mer day and doesn't seem to mind. And 
right now 1 like to feel that I’m sort of 
valuable in this country’s war effort, too, 
because I know that spcci and clocklike 
perfection to vital mall are essential. I give 
it that service. The same sort of service 
you get at the door of your home, and I’m 
klnda proud of my uniform. 

So I think you know I'm not Just a ma¬ 
chine. I’ve got a family to feed and kids 
to raise and educate into the sort of an Amer¬ 
ican I try to be. I have all of the human 
needs and problems that you have. And 
one of them, right now, Is money. 

You see, I’ve been working for the same 
pay since 1925. That’s 17 years without a 
raise. 1 even took a cut in 1933 and it was 
quite a while before that was reinstated. A 
30-day payless furlough I took In 1934 never 
was refunded. And now the cor^t of living 
is up 15 to 20 percont, but I’m still paid 
1925 wages. Pension? I’m not tax exempt. 
I get no time and a half for the overtime I 
work. I’m expected to contribute more to 
charity than most workingmen who get a 
lot more pay than I do. And don’t let any¬ 
body tell you that I’ll retire some day on a 
fat pension. When I have laid down my 
mailbag it will be on a small annuity that 
I'm buying now, Just the way everyone else 
is buying their social security. 

8o what can I do right now about this 
business of a pay raise that I need so badly? 
Not a thing except appeal to you. I can’t 
strike and wouldn’t want to If I could. I 
have no recourse in arbitration, mediation, 
or negotiation. Those ways aren’t legally 
open to me. No; it’s entirely up to you. You 
are the Government, you are my employer. 
You, through Congress and the President, are 
the only ones who can help me. Won’t you 
please do It? 

Look—I’m not asking for a great deal of 
money. Each year there Is a postal surplus. 
Most of the raise I am asking can come out 
of that surplus. Here, Mr. Congressman, 
here’s how fellow's like me ere being paid 
now: The average clerk, carrier, or motor- 
vehicle employees receives about $38 a week— 
$38 for his home, his family, his children’s 
future. Thirty-eight dollars and that’s all. 
Now with your support, here’s what we hope 
to receive: The bill (H. R. 7071), now in 
committee, calls for a pay raise of $300 a 
year for us, approximately $6.76 a week and 
then only for the duration of the war, about 
16 percent. That's all we want. Won’t you 
please help us? 

There’s one more thing and I’d like to 
tell you this quite frankly. There are a lot 
of us, the younger clerks, carriers, and motor- 
vehicle employees, who are beginning to see 
no future In Postal Service. There’s little 
enough chance for advancement anyway, and 
with wages and living costs what they are 
today, those younger men are turning to 
other, better paying Jobs for the sake of their 
families. I can’t blame them, but It does 
mean mo^e work for me and it’s sure to 
mean a lowered standard of mall service for 
you. Such men. you see, can’t be replaced 
easily, for ours Is skilled, highly trained 
labor, clerks, carriers, and motor-vehicle 
employees alike. 

Won’t you help us? Por your own sake 
as well as in fairness to me and my fellow 
postal employees. Won’t you support H. R. 
7071 and urge your colleagues to do like¬ 
wise? Please remember the enactment ol 
H. R. 7071 will give us just a little mors 
money only ’’for the duration of the war and 
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for $ montbs thereafter.** Won't you m my 
employer lend me a liand? 

Paul 11. GeenoLioia^ 
LegUbttim BepreaeivteMoe, JfatioruA Fed^ 
mmtUm of Paat Ogloe Motor VeMcto 
EmploitferB. 


Seledwe Service 


EXTENSION OP RSMAHXS 

or 

HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 

or XOXTAIU 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBFRESENTATIVSS 
Monday, Auoust 10,1942 

Mise RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks m the Record, X include the fol¬ 
lowing letter from the Pondera County 
(Mont.) Farmers* Union: 

CkmBAO, BioMT., August 4,1942, 

Miss JXANNETTE RaNKIM, 

House 0/ Hepresentatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Bjear Mxse Hankin: By the request of the 
members of Pondera County Farmers Educa¬ 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, 
Montana Division, we. the undersigned mem¬ 
bers of the county board, wish to aelc for due 
consideration and If possible an investiga¬ 
tion as to the necessity of the actions being 
taken by the selective service board in our 
county. 

Men In this county in categories 2 and 3 
are now being called in for medical exami¬ 
nation which indicatee that they will soon 
be inducted into the Army unless some im¬ 
mediate action is taken. These are actual 
farmers with families. Fanners who own or 
operate family type farms and are equipped 
with machinery and livestock and who are 
married with dependents, are key men. skilled 
in the methods of farming. As these farm¬ 
ers are called their farms must be abandoned, 
their livestock disposed of by any possible 
means, usually slaughtered, their equipment 
sold or left unprotected. 

Millions have been spent on soil conserva¬ 
tion and now when the soil and farming prac¬ 
tice Is at its peak there will be no one left to 
term it as the older people who will be left 
have more than they can farm under the 
tremendous shortage of farm labor now ex¬ 
isting. These farmers produce enormous 
quantities of wheat, oats, barley, flax, and 
safflower, poultry and poultry products, cattle, 
hogs and sheep, all essential to the war effort 
expected of the f armere. Tbeee men are will¬ 
ing to eacriflce, work hard and long hours 
and carry their ahere of the burden of war 
and produce food tor freedom. This county, 
being strictly agricultural, had very little 
surplus labor before the draft, there being no 
Industry to keep these boys at home, they 
all left as soon as war contracts were let In 
the larger cities or enlisted In the armed 
forces. Now that practically all available lA 
men are gone the only ones left are bona fide 
tarmere. We are oonfident that the loes of 
these men will eerloutly cripple the war 
effort. 

The fact that Montana ts third In area 
and has a targe cultivated acreage together 
with the fact that tie population U very 
smen, It cannot stand a continuous drain on 
agrieifltural man power and keep up Ita pro¬ 
duction of food so necessary in the present 
emergency. 

We hetlcfc the faim populatkiii to be as 
patriotio as any other group, are doing as 
mnrih toiward the war effort and are Just as 
nsoeemTy ss the workers in Industry. We 
tieUeve theee bona flde temers should be 


deferred for the duration if our country Is 
to keep up its quota at agricultural produc¬ 
tion and keep the rural area from deleting 
to a point where It will not be able to sup¬ 
port Its own tlnanciai requirements In taxes 
and publio welfare. 

Therefore we reepectfoly request that the 
situation in Pondera County be given your 
special attention, and the selective aervioe 
board be instructed to be more conservative 
In their induction of the farmers of this 
county. 

Touts very truly, 

J. U. Btiwop, 

County President, 
Stive Pnpumr, 

M. Hostetteb, 

Mr. ANoexws, 

Mrs. M. Hostxttbx, 

Acting Secretary. 


Alaska, Land of Opportnnitjr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 

Of oazo 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Avgust 10.1942 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
should very properly enact laws similar 
to the Homestead Act of 1832 in an effort 
to open up Alaska. Here Is a land of 
opportunl^ for American youth and for 
the oppressed of the world. With the 
exception of reclaimed lands in our West¬ 
ern States and Alaska, physical frontiers 
no longer exist. 

1 advocate that Congress provide lib¬ 
eral homestead laws and lend a helping 
hand in settlement of the vast territory— 
Alaska—a territory which Is Immensely 
rich In undeveloped resources, twice as 
large as the State of Texas and ten times 
the size of New England. 

The distance from Sitka, on the south¬ 
east coast, to Point Barrow, on the Arctic 
Ocean, is greater than the distance from 
New Orleans to Duluth. Yet Alaska is 
inhabited by fewer than 70,000 people. 
Popular misconceptions are held about 
Alaska's climate. ITie Japanese current 
bathes the southern coast and this sec¬ 
tion of Alaska is warmer in winter than 
New York City. Even in the moimtaln- 
ringed interior the winter climate is 
comparable with that of Minnesota. 1 
take my stand for liberal help from the 
Federal Treasury to open up Alaska and 
reclaimed territory in the west to provide 
employment and prosperity, following 
the end of the present conflict. 

Colonization of Alaska is of the utmost 
importance in connection with our na¬ 
tional defense efforts. The resources of 
this vast territory have hardly been 
touched. Although nearly 70 years have 
elapsed since we purchased this domain 
from Russia, nothing much has been 
done by our Government in any con¬ 
structive way for this vast territory. 

Alaska Is an outpost of our civilization, 
but it is more than an outpost. It is ob¬ 
vious that we must at any cost prevent 
Alaska and the islands adjacent to this 
territory to remain in the hands of any 
hostile power. Without Alaska, no part 
of the United States would be safe from 


foreign aggression. The late Gen. Billy 
Mitchell said: 

He wbo controls Alaska controls the destiny 
of the world. 

I urge the settlement of Alaska. Men 
and women who are refugees from Euro¬ 
pean aggression and who will loyally sup¬ 
port and defend this country against our 
enemies should be encouraged to settle 
there. Industrious young Americans 
should be given a helping hand by our 
Government. The area of Alaska is 586,- 
000 square miles. Of course, a large por¬ 
tion of this territory may not be hab¬ 
itable, but vast territory there is suitable 
for large-scale settlement. Unfortu¬ 
nately, no accurate survey has ever been 
made of the possibilities which Alaska 
has. Industrially, agriculturally, and eco¬ 
nomically. We have neglected to settle 
this fine and Important outpost. 

By developing Alaska and encouraging 
people to settle there, as well as by main¬ 
taining fortifications there, we are ac¬ 
complishing a great deal for our national 
defense. Millions of Americans can live 
in Alaska in comfort and contentment 
and enjoy prosperity as a result of their 
efforts and help insure peace to this Na¬ 
tion by their presence in this vast north¬ 
west territory. 


The C!halleiige for Service in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 

or NXW TOBK 

IN THE HOUBB OF REPRESENT/. HVES 

Monday, August 10.1942 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following radio speech 
delivered by me over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System: 

It is a source of great pride to me, that 
during the month of May 2042. my Congres¬ 
sional District, the Twelfth of New York, 
showed the largest number of enlistments In 
the United States Navy of any congressional 
district of Manhattan, and with the excep¬ 
tion of two districts of greater New York, 
whose population is vastly larger than that 
of my congressional district, it was again the 
Twelfth Congressional District which had 
the largest niunber of enlistments in the 
State of New York. 

I take particular pride in this record, be¬ 
cause of the fact that my district is a mirror 
of cosmopolitan New York. In my district 
you will find Americans of many more na¬ 
tional extractions than in many other con¬ 
gressional districts of the State of New York. 
But in spite of this varied racial background, 
we are Americans all, and when the caU to 
duty comes, my constituents are ever ready 
to help this country, and perform their duties 
as citizens of our Nation. 

1 can, therefore, speak with authority, 
borne out by the sacrifices which my con¬ 
stituents made toward the national effort. 
The Twelfth Congressional District will con¬ 
tinue to play Its part In the upbuilding of 
the United States and our national defense. 

Service in the United States Navy is a great 
privilege and I am sure that many more of 
the men who have enlisted will be able to 
persuade others to Join this glorious service. 
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Our Navy has a tradition going back to 
1775, even before our Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. On December 13, 1776, when we 
were still a British colony, a committee recom¬ 
mended to our Continental Congress that an 
American fleet be established, and while this 
fleet was to be dependent on Great Britain, 
It was, nevertheless, to be an American fleet. 
A flag was devised composed of 13 red and 
white stripes, and with a so-called Union Jack, 
which was to be a combination of the crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew. 

In this flag the stripes represented the 
Thirteen Colonies and the Union Jack repre • 
aented their dependence on Great Britain, 
the cross of St. George being the cross of 
England and the cross of St. Andrew being 
the cross of Scotland. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
made the United States a free nation, the 
Union Jack was no longer suitable. The 
Union Jack was, therefore, eliminated, and 
Instead of that our American flag with its 
13 stars and stripes became the flag of the 
first American fleet. 

It was in 1777 that the first American war 
vessel was launched, commanded by that 
famous Captain John, otherwise known as 
John Paul Jones, who was the first master of 
the first American war vessel. The name of 
the vessel was the Ranger, and it fiew the 
American fiag when it entered France and 
was saluted by the first foreign power. 

Captain Jones was one of the most pictur¬ 
esque characters who ever commanded an 
American war vessel. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, John 
Paul Jones had served in tlio British Kavy, 
as an acting midshipman, and thereafter ha 
joined the merchant marine. Since our fleet 
was then far from the great American Navy, 
which is now the greatest in the world (and 
which will still be greater when our two-ccean 
Navy program has been completed) Jones 
served in the rank of lieutenant. He was 
later known, variously, as a captain or ad¬ 
miral, but it would be hard to assign a high 
naval title to a person who commanded a 
small vessel. Nevertheless, Jones performed 
deeds of valor with the ships which were en¬ 
trusted to his command from time to time, 
and he excited the imagination of Napoleon 
who said, many years after Jones’ death, that 
had Jones been alive, France would not have 
suffered the defeat which was inflicted upon 
her by Admiral Nelson in the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

There are many more stories about the 
prowess of Captain Jones, There is. for in- 
Ftance, the story that when one of the ships 
that he commanded, the Bonhomme Richard, 
was attacked by a strong British fleet and was 
a.sked to surrender, Jones said "Surrender? 
I have not yet begun to fight." In a battle 
which lasted hours, when the Bonhomme 
Richard was sinking, Jones was, nevertheless, 
able to save every one of his men and with¬ 
drew from the battle without the loss of a 
single sailor. 

The American Navy is proud of its record. 
It has served in every war which this country 
engaged in, and some of its exploits became 
better knowm at the present time, when the 
same part of the world is again in the thick 
of hostllltlee. We have, for instance, a refer¬ 
ence in one of our songs "to the shores of 
Tripoli." Few people realize that the shores 
of Tripoli Is a region which again appears in 
the war news as the battle of Libya. Prom 
our study of history, we remember how it was 
necessary for most of the European nations 
who traded in the Mediterranean to pay trib¬ 
ute to the Barbary pirates who were infesting 
that midland sea. The Barbary states were 
competing with each other to see which one 
could get the most money out of America. 
Finally the Boy of Tripoli declared war upon 
this country on the ground that the money 
paid him was only very little more than that 
paid to the other Barbary states. On Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1803, Congress recognized a state of 


war with the Barbary states. Including the 
Bey of Tripoli. The U. 8. 8. Philadelphia 
grounded In the harbor of Tripoli and was 
captured. 

On the night of February 16,1804, 8tephen 
Decatur, the commander of the warship 
Intrepid, entered the harbor of Tripoli, car¬ 
ried the Philadelphia, set her on fire, and 
escaped in spite of concentrated fire from 
gunboats and shore batteries. This was one 
of the most daring and boldest acts of the 
time, and as a result of combining land and 
sea attacks the Bey was Anally obliged to 
make peace with the United States, and the 
era of piracy in that region was over. 

In the War of 1812 our Navy again made 
a glorious record. This war, as you know, 
came into being because the British Navy 
saw fit to impress American seamen into its 
own service. Their wanton capturing of 
American merchantmen on the high seas 
became intolerable. At the time of the War 
of 1812 the American Navy consisted of 21 
frigates, while the British Navy had 219 
ships of the line and 659 frigates and other 
smaller ships. The British Navy was there¬ 
fore in a position to blockade all of our sea¬ 
ports, destroying American commerce every¬ 
where. But the American Navy, while small 
in number, was resourceful, and we were 
arming a number of private vessels, known 
as privateers, which were able to fight the 
British Navy blow for blow, so that in spite 
of its superiority the British Navy was 
obliged to come to terms with the United 
States. There has been no quarrel with 
Great Britain since the treaty of peace was 
signed in December 1814. 

Every person Joining the United Btates 
Navy comes into an organization which is 
famous for its efficiency and devotion to duty. 

Our Navy Is a democratic institution and 
offers an opportunity to every citizen of the 
United 8tates. and If you are between the 
ages of 17 and 31 you may enlist in the 
Regular Navy. 

The Navy is still recruited only by en¬ 
listments. Under existing selective-service 
law, you cannot joint the Navy through the 
draft. You must volunteer for this service. 
Even though you have been ordered for in¬ 
duction under the selective-service law, you 
may still volunteer for the Navy, but unless 
you have volunteered prior to your induc¬ 
tion, the Navy will be closed to you. 

Our Industrial plants are laboring day and 
night to produce the most powerful Navy in 
the world by building battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, aircraft carriers, torpedo boats, 
submarines, and submarine chasers, which 
are sliding down the ways every day. We are 
also turning out Navy planes to be flown 
from aircraft carriers, fast fighters, hell 
divers, and long-range bombers. We are 
turning them out at a rate which no nation 
on earth can possibly approach. 

But our Navy is much more than ships and 
planes. In addition to the floating material 
of the Navy, the Navy must be based on land 
bases. These land bases must provide an¬ 
chorage for ships, planes, tankers. It includes 
drydocks, wharves, machine shops. In a word, 
the Navy is our first line of defense. It is also 
the great arsenal carrying weapons to the four 
corners of the world. The Navy also protects 
our transports and merchant ships. It most 
strongly protects our air power and our air 
bases, and above all It is a school for the 
building of men of strength and valor. 

The Navy has always been first in the affec¬ 
tion of our Nation. It takes a red-blooded 
American, who is eager to fight for his coun¬ 
try and uphold its ideals, to endure physically 
the dally routine of the Navy. Our Navy se¬ 
lects only men who are physically lit and 
mentally alert, men of action and men who 
are willing to take responsibility and face the 
enemy. 

It is your opportunity now, if you are an 
American, between the ages of 17 and 31 to 
become a member of this great and unique 


family, the American Navy. If, however, you 
are 31 years of age or over and still under 60, 
you may enlist In the Naval Reserve. 

At the present time the enlistments are 
usually those of young men more than the 
older men. and the average age is 19years. 
It is therefore a service that appeals primarily 
to young men, but, as I said before, if you are 
under the age of 31 you will still be eligible 
to enter the Navy, and if you are under the 
age of 60 you may enter the Naval Reserve. 
The backbone of the Navy is its enlisted men. 
They are the real heroes who ask for nothing 
more than the chance to help win the war and 
the opportunity to show that they have the 
strength to do it. These are the men of 
action, men who are Joining the Navy to serve 
the flag and country, regardless of grade or 
rank. 

But the Navy is not only a place for combat 
fighters. Because of its technical work, 
trained specialists are needed in the various 
branches of the naval service. As a result 
there are about 60 different classifications of 
trades, skills, or vocations, for which men of 
Navy enlistment are accepted and are trained 
according to their ability. So that even if 
you are not Interested in combat branches of 
the Navy, you have the opportunity of be¬ 
coming a skilled worker. 

Never in the history of this country has 
there been an equal opportunity for loyal 
young Americans to serve their country and 
build their own future life now. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Prank Knox, says, "There's a big job to be 
done. There’s a big opportunity for the men 
who do it." 


What an Election Means; Soldier’s 
Point of View 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACIiUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 10, 1942 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include the following letter 
from a soldier: 

WHAT AN ELECTION MEANS; A SOLDIER'S POINT OP 

VIEW—MELROSE BOY IIT NEW CALEDONIA HOPES 

PEOPLE AT HOME WILL EXERCISE FRANCHISE 

A letter from a soldier in New Caledonia to 
his father, expressing the soldiers’ point of 
view as to what an election means, was re¬ 
ceived by Joseph A. Milano, of Melrose, today. 

James £. Milano, of 117 Grove Street, author 
of the letter, was formerly a stenographer for 
the Boston Police Department, Bureau of 
Records, and president of the 1940 class at 
Northeastern University Law School. He 
gave up his chance at the bar examinations 
to enlist in the Army. 

His letter follows: 

"New Caledonia, July 4 , 1942. 

"Dear Father: Although I am many thou¬ 
sands of miles from homo here on the island 
of New Caledonia, which is an important point 
in the supply lines between the United States 
and Australia, still I am cognizant of the fact 
that it will soon be September 15 when the 
people back home will be going to the polls 
on primary day. 

"This election will be unlike any of those in 
recent years, for many people, believing that 
our great national-defense program is the only 
thing about which they should concern them¬ 
selves, will feel disinclined to go to the polls 
on that day. But notwithstanding the Im- 
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portanoe which our great wfeirtnoi effort 
•hould mean to each and eveiy true American, 
still there are many young tallows In the serv¬ 
ice like myaelf who would be eager to eaecdae 
our right of tranohiae. Mevertheleis we feel 
sure that you pecgde home can fuUlU that ob¬ 
ligation without tear of iMapiLirtng our great 
national effort. Realising, however, that we 
are here, en gaged in a great undertaking 
which may very well influence the entire fu¬ 
ture destiny of our great Nation, an under¬ 
taking that affects deeply the heritage of our 
great country, founded on freedom, we wUl- 
ingly forego tliis great privilege granted by 
our Constitution, for we know that in eo do¬ 
ing we are safeguarding a cherished right 
which has so swiftly been destroyed in many 
nations of the world during this great con¬ 
flict. 

"While we are here doing our part to pro¬ 
tect that very right which you will be eser- 
cising, we shall ponder and thank Qod for 
having been born under a flag that guaran¬ 
tees that never shall a man be persecuted 
by reason of his race, creed, or color, and we 
shall he proud In knowing that never In that 
great Katlon*s existence has a page of his¬ 
tory ever been written of which It need be 
ashamed. 

"We of the armed forces glory in this great 
heritage of ours; we glory in the past honor¬ 
able history of our great Republic, and we 
look forward to the day. please God, when Its 
enemies will have been overwhelmingly 
thrust into the abyss of defeat; but untU the 
blood of Pearl Harbor has been expunged 
from the folds of Old Glory, then our duty is 
here, not home; ours is the duty to march 
steadily and fearlessly on to the goal of vic¬ 
tory and to the preservation of all that we 
hold dear. It Is our duty to protect with all 
vigor those Inalienable rights which have 
made our Nation great. 

'Tinally, but not least of all. my fondest 
love to my dear mother, to yourself, and all 
the folks there." 


For Want gf a Nail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPBESSNTATIVSS 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr, Speaker, one of the 
most vital problems confronting America 
today is the development of an adequate 
production program lor synthetic rubber 
which will take care of our military needs 
and also supply insofar as possible the 
efusential civilian needs for rubber in 
country. 

One of the hopeful aspects of the rub¬ 
ber situation, however, is the availability 
with which high-grade ssmthetlc rubber 
can be produced from butadiene ex¬ 
tracted from alcohol distiUed from agri¬ 
cultural products. Those of us who have 
been studsdng this particular source for 
producing rubber In America do not op¬ 
pose any method or system of developing 
synthetic rubber; we want and America 
needs all of the high-grade synthetic rub¬ 
ber It can produce from any and all ef¬ 
ficient prooeases. This is eiqieciaUy true 
because this oountry is today cahed upon 
to supply a large amount of rubber for 
the fighting forces of all the United 
Nations, While we do not oppose any 


method of producing rubber synthetically, 
Mr. Speaker, it is also true that we de¬ 
plore some of the methods used by cer¬ 
tain Interests in this oountry to sidetrack 
and sabotage the adequate use of farm 
products In the manufacture of the rub¬ 
ber so vital to victory and so essential to 
our domestic economy. 

A short while ago I was asked by Path¬ 
finder magazine to write a guest editorial 
on ttilB subject. Under leave granted me 
by the House, 1 am inserting herewith a 
copy of this editorial which appeared in 
Pathfinder magazine for the Issue of 
August 8,1942. I hope it may help in its 
small way to stimulate the production of 
synthetic rubber in America and to clar¬ 
ify some of the mystery which has been 
surrounding the whole rubber program 
to such an unfortunate degree. 

FOB WANT or A NAIL 

(By Karl E. Mundt, BepFeRentatlve, First 
District, South Dakota) 

(Karl E. Mundt, of Madison. B. Dak., Is one 
of the State's two Representatives. He comes 
from its sprawling, 44-county First DisUict. 
Born in Humboldt, S. Dak., on June 3. 1000, 
son of a pioneer hardware merchant, Repre¬ 
sentative Mundt has had a varied career. 
He attended school In Humboldt, Pierre, and 
Madison; graduated from Minnesota's Carle- 
ton College In 1023 and won his M. A. at 
Columbia University In 1027. He was suc¬ 
cessively a school teacher and superintend¬ 
ent at Bryant; speech and social science 
teacher at Eastern State Normal; and a farm 
operator and real estate and Insurance agent. 
In 1931 Mr. Mundt, a former vice president 
of the Izaak Walton League, was appointed 
to a 6-year term on the bipartisan State 
game and flsh commission. Mr. Mundt was 
elected to Congress as a Republican in 1938, 
reelected In 1040. He speaks up for the 
farmer. He was Joint author of the blU cre¬ 
ating a special board to oversee production 
of Bjmthetlc rubber from alcohol made from 
grain.—Pathfinder Magazine.) 

"For want of a naU the shoo was lost. 

For want ot a shoe the horse was lost. 

For want of a horse ♦ ♦ *.*' 

But let us pursue that ancient Jingle no 
further, because the United States is re¬ 
solved not to lose this war and as one highly 
Important factor In carrying out that resolu¬ 
tion it is all-important, today, that America 
be given the whole truth about rubber and 
that this administration then net vigorously 
and promptly to do something to correct our 
present sorry situation In regard to rubber. 

For want of a plan, the shoe was lost. 
That is. the new shoe you may need for your 
ear or truck or tractor or trailer Is Just about 
the same as "lost" because it is so hard to 
get and the supply is so fast dwindling that 
thoae fortunate, enough to secure new tires 
certainly can be credited (or charged) with 
making a lucky And. 

Why are we In this sorry fix? There are at 
least two reasons for our sad predicament; one 
U bad luck and the other is bad planning. It 
was our bad luck, of coarse, that Japan 
attacked this oountry on December 7 and that 
the Mikado’s men met with such unexpected 
success in marching through Malaya, aeising 
SIngmpore and Sumatra, and overrunning the 
entire Dutch Hast Indies. While there were 
those in high iflaoes before Pearl Herbor 
wbooe entbuaiasm eo beclouded good Judg¬ 
ment that they told America that "bombing 
beU out of Tokio" was "Just a 2 weeks’ Job," 
more realistlo Americans held all along that 
war with Japan was no gay adventure to be 
substituted for the thrill of a golf tourna¬ 
ment. These xeaUste knew, too, bow greatly 
America had depended upon Asiatio supplies 
of raw rubber. This latter group emphasised 
again and again that this fituation made it 
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Imperative that steps be taken to develop 
Amenoan sources for this essential factor in 
our modem life. 

It wu. Indeed, Amertca’s bad luck that 
we became involved in a fighting war before 
effective action had been taken on this 
program. 

That brings us to the subject of "Bad 
Planning.** When the administration ad- 
Tieed the world that America wae to serve 
as "an arsenal of democracy’* it should have 
become apparent to all that a corollary to 
being "the aieenal of democracy’’ Is that we 
must also become *’the stock pile of democ¬ 
racy." Unfortunately, In the speed of pre- 
Pearl Harbor decisions and directives, a blind 
spot became evident in the thinking and 
planning of those determining American pol¬ 
icies. We were committed to becoming the 
arsenal of democracy, but we were not ade¬ 
quately prepared (nor preparing) to become 
the stock pile of democracy upon which our 
arsenal would have to feed and which was an 
inevitable prerequisite for the fulfillment of 
such a commitment. 

An arsenal of democracy which depends 
for its raw materials—Its tin, rubber, man¬ 
ganese, etc.—upon unfriendly or enemy pow¬ 
ers is a "horse without a shoe." In these 
days when It is so popular to criticize Con¬ 
gress for our woes, here at least Is one defi¬ 
ciency which cannot be charged to the legis¬ 
lative branch of Government. Senator 
Joseph O. 0*Mahonet of Wyoming, one of 
the most ardent and able New Deal Senators 
and administration supporters, put it can¬ 
didly and courageously in a speech found in 
the Congressional Record of June 18. 1042. 
when in discussing the rubber situation, 
"You cannot blame Congress for that. As 
long ago as 1037 in the House and 1938 In 
the Senate, the respective Committees on 
Military Affairs began hearings on the possi¬ 
bility of developing supplies of these com¬ 
modities. Bills were introduced. On Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1030, Senator Elbert Thomas of 
Utah, who had begun urging the accumula¬ 
tion of stock piles as long ago as 1934, brought 
a favorable report to the floor of the Senate. 
This report discloses that while the proposal 
was favored in principle by various executive 
departmente. nevertheless they all wrote to 
the committee the doleful verdict, "The leg¬ 
islation would not be in accord with the 
financial program of the President." 

So much for our predicament. Now, what 
of the future? If we are to correct former 
blunders and create needed rubber supplies 
now the answer lies in the immediate pro¬ 
duction of synthetic rubber on a large-scale 
basis. Fortunately, practical and speedy 
processes for making this rubber from buta¬ 
diene extracted from alcohol produced from 
farm products and other sources are now 
available. In this matter, America trails 
Europe badly. 

Evidence at hand clearly demonstrates cer¬ 
tain points: (1) Satisfactory rubber can be 
made from butadiene produced from com¬ 
mercial alcohol distilled from farm products; 
(2) tires made from such rubber wear well 
and would cost ony 52 cents to $1 more than 
ordinary tires, depending upon the size and 
tread; (3) rubber made from farm products 
can be made! in less time and with fewer 
critical materials that rubber produced from 
petroleum or coal although far more critical 
mateurials have been allocated to make rub¬ 
ber from petroleum than from corn, wheat, 
potatoes, etc.; (4) rubber is not a luxury in 
America, It Is needed to win the war and 
ft is needed on the farms and to meet our 
transportation problems; (6) we have already 
lost many, many valuable months since Pearl 
Harbor in meeting this problem; (6) a rubber 
administrator is now needed to centralize re¬ 
sponsibility for action and to end existing 
confusion in the rubber situation. I have 
introduced a bill <H. B. 7253) to do this in 
the House; Senator Gillette, of Iowa, who 
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has been a leader In the fl^ht for farm- 
produced rubber, has Introduced a bill for 
this purpose In the Senate (S. 2600). The 
bill was passed and is now before the Presi¬ 
dent. 

The American farmer who has already dis¬ 
tinguished himself by doing his job the best 
of any segment of American society in this 
war (and he has done it without parity prices 
and without receiving even his cost of pro¬ 
duction in many cases but still he has done 
it without strikes, without walkouts, and 
without rancor) can save America today if 
the administration will give him a chance to 
utilize his products in the country’s rubber 
recruiting program. And after victory 
comes, America will then be established in a 
brand new American industry to help absorb 
Idle men released from war industries and to 
help soften the shock of the period of recon¬ 
struction. Finally, through converting his 
exce&s products into rubber, the American 
farmer will have found a market which will 
pay him well for the maximum productivity 
of his fertile acres. It is high time we get 
started in the large-scale production of rub¬ 
ber from farm products. 

Let us no longer ignore what once hap¬ 
pened v'hrn bad planning failed to provide 
the necessary nail to shoe a horse I 


The Greater Conquest 


EXTifiNSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CROWTHER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 10, 1942 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr, Speaker, much 
Is being said regarding the tremendous 
difficulties and problems that will con¬ 
front us in the post-war period. That 
some forehanded planning is necessary 
all our people will agree. Many of the 
plans suggested, Including the scholarly 
dissertation by Vice President Wallace, 
are of the Utopian variety and lack that 
recognition of historic precedent and ele¬ 
ment of common sense that are so vital 
In planning for the future of the world. 
David Lawrence has analyzed the situa¬ 
tion in the following article entitled "The 
Greater Conquest.” It is not often that 
so much food for thought is contained 
in an article so brief and yet so force¬ 
ful in its deductions. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I enclose his editorial as ap¬ 
pearing in the United States News: 

The Greater Conquest—An Appraisal op the 

True Causes op the Present War Tragedy 

REVEAT.S THE NEED TO GET AT THE SeEDS OP 

Discontent Before They Are Sown in the 

Fields or New Wars 

(By David Lawrence) 

Our thoughts at the moment are absorbed 
tn a mobilization of physical force. In the 
application of physical might—to klU, de¬ 
stroy and subjugate. 

The thoughts of our leaders for an after- 
the-war world assume a continuation of the 
role of physical force. 

Nearly every suggestion for post-war policy 
that comes from the lips of spokesmen of 
the United Nations speaks of an international 
police force to keep the defeated aggressors 
under surveillance till the conquered peoples 
show clearly their adherence to peaceful 
processes. 


But this is an oversJmpl’fled solution that 
does not get at the true causes of human 
friction aiid of international wars. 

Wc are losing valuable time if we conflno 
ourselves to the pragmatic philosophy that 
brute force la the only instrument whereby 
civilized persons can achieve an equilibrium 
of peace. 

The doctrine of fear, of physical superiority, 
of physical preparedness for military combat 
inevitably plays Its part and may play an 
even greater part in maintaining a truce be¬ 
tween nations for long periods of time. Yet 
it would be a grievous mistake in Judgment 
If the intelligent people of the world should 
become converted to the Idea that reliance 
can be placed wholly on armament or on a 
balance of power or on alliances, or even on a 
collective system that depends fundamentally 
on the maintenance of large armies, navies, 
and air forces. 

War is a confession of human error and 
senselessness. It is no glorious outlet for 
human nature but a manifest break-down 
of human intelligence. 

OUH PLANS IGNORE TRUE APPRAISAL OP W.\R’S 
CAUSES 

btHl, criticism of war itself as a means of 
defense is equally senseless. When attack 
ceme-s there is noth.'ng else to do but meet it 
vlth all the physical force available. When 
v^ar comes the proponents of preparedness 
appear vindicated, and often they are, yet as 
war overV^hclms us we develop a tendency to 
forget how we drifted into It and what were 
the basic causes that prompted us to abandon 
suddenly cur clvlhzed objectives and resert 
to the primitive and the brutal within us. 

It is because we have neglected or avoided 
to our eorrow a true appraisal of the causes of 
v;ar in the past that it is disheartening today 
to see projected for the post-war world a 
philosophy already indifferent to the ele¬ 
ments which sow the seeds of future war. 

The history of the world shows that no 
nation which lives in subjection indefinitely 
develops any love for its conquerors. On the 
contrary, the defeated begin to nurture hates 
and bitterness that generate even deeper mo¬ 
tives of revenge and brutal reprisal. 

FEAR OP BONDAGE IMPELS GERMANS TO FIGHT 
LONGER 

Herr Hitler has not won over a single one 
of the occupied countries and never will. 
He holds power in Germany today only be¬ 
cause fear of the consequences of a United 
Nations’ victory. Insofar as it will penalize 
the individual in Germany, transcends any 
loyalty to Hitler or his ilk. 

The German people ere making sacrifices 
because they think It is the only way out. 
And we, on our part, through some of the 
utterances of British and American spokes¬ 
men, are prophesying an era of human bond¬ 
age which can only inspire the German 
soldiers and sailors to greater and greater 
feats of desperation to save their loved ones 
from the slavery which their propagandists 
tell them is coming. 

And what have we done to dispel the Il¬ 
lusion? We have told them their country 
must be placed under subjection and sur¬ 
veillance and that after an Indefinite period 
of time maybe the German people will be 
permitted once again to enjoy freedom from 
a foreigner’s yoke. 

This is not the way to Inspire trust or to 
provoke revolt and win allies inside Ger¬ 
many. It is the way to prolong the war and 
stiffen the German people's determination 
to die fighting. 

We must find ways and means to win 
the trust and confidence of the peoples we 
are fighting. This may sound paradoxical 
but It is corroborated by the facts of human 
experience over centuries of time. It is even 
more pertinent today when the misguided 
governments and rulers of the Axis Powers 
are skillfully using the arts of propaganda 


end deception to make peoples fight a war 
they really did not seek. 

The biggest single cause of war as well as 
of human friction in the world is selfishness. 

It is because we draw tightly a ring around 
cur possessions, and insist on considering 
ourselves as absolute owners instead cf mere 
trustees, that we engender bitterness, class 
strife, economic chaos and dictatorship. 

The underprivileged In the world are not 
looking for charity. We must not think of 
post-war world problems as solvable by a 
sort of international Work Projects Admin¬ 
istration which Ignores the basic principles 
of responsibility or the importance of out¬ 
put commensurate with compensation. 

We must not think of the victorious na¬ 
tions as an international monopoly in which 
the haves will rule the have-nots and lend 
them a pittance on which to establish them¬ 
selves. 

We must not think that a readjustment of 
trade relations alone will insure an interna¬ 
tional equilibrium of economic factors. 

Tliere are dozens of influences which even 
now must make us shake our heads skepti¬ 
cally as we hear prophecies of a reconstructed 
world in which some central force or mech¬ 
anism will prescribe rules of international 
behavior. 

What we must think of Is the human 
equation all around the globe. Wc arc in 
the habit of uttering trite phrases about lib¬ 
erty and freedom and Justice and yet we 
ignore the fact that tolerance of economic 
serfdom, the imposition of the will of the 
mighty on the weak, has been and is still 
the principal provision in our code of inter¬ 
national relations. 

Vast areas of the earth’s surface are held 
In subjugation by governments that have 
made little progress toward emancipating 
those peoples. ’The case of India Is relevant. 
Has British rule In India been altogether 
unselfish? This is perhaps no time to at¬ 
tempt to appraise the blame, but It is a 
fact that millions of human beings in India 
think the present an appropriate time to 
insist on a solution long delayed. 

ANY DICTATORSHIP IS A THREAT TO PEACE OP 
WORLD 

Take the case of Russia. Wc may have 
cur reservations about communism or we 
may profess to dislike it as much as fascism, 
but we know that Individual freedom in 
Russia Is as conspicuously absent as it is in 
Germany. 

Last week Cordell Hull, our eminent Sec¬ 
retary of State, pointed out that no nation 
or group of nations could pi’escrlbe to others 
how they should work out their Individual 
salvation. This is a cautious statement of 
midwar discretion. But It begs the issue. 
Our statesmen some day must realize that 
the power of a dictator—whether he be Stalin 
or Mussolini or Hitler—to mobilize tens of 
mlllloDB of persons and keep them under his 
yoke is a threat to the peace of the world. 
For It means wars can be made by one man 
overnight and that other nations must keep 
huge armies on the alert against such contin¬ 
gencies. 

WE MUST ACHIEVE SELF-CONQUEST TO HELP 
OTHERS 

War Itself sometimes accomplishes Internal 
changes of a momentous character. It would 
be tragic if the Russian people who are put¬ 
ting up such a magnificent and heroic de¬ 
fense should not win out of this war some 
of the fruits of democracy. They must have 
as their reward the authority to govern them¬ 
selves. It Is not our business to dictate such 
a course to the Russian Government. But 
what an impetus to freedom If Stalin recog¬ 
nized It of his own volition. For nobody can 
ignore the fact that the Four Freedoms must 
sooner or later apply to the Russian people 
or else this war will have been fought under 
a cloud of hypocrisy and self-guilt. 
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We must go further. We must persuade 
the rulers of the British Empire that the 
world cannot any longer permit the exploita¬ 
tion of weaker peoples or the maintenance of 
a colonial status quo that prohibits Germany 
or Japan from attaining an outlet for their 
millions of workers. 

We, too, must look into our own glass 
houses. Even with Its benevolent objectives, 
the New Deal has fostered a system of coer¬ 
cion of the individual that Is undermining 
our national strength and sapping the vitality 
of the four freedoms before our eyes. We 
trample on minority rights, distort the Con¬ 
stitution by adroit judicial Interpretations, 
and coddle pressure groups, all in the name 
of political ambition and alleged public 
interest. This is not the way to teach others 
the meaning of individual freedom or 
democracy. 

We need to conquer ourselves before we can 
help others. We need to conquer, as must 
our Allies, the acquisitive instincts within us 
that lead to the exploitation of property and 
of human beings. We need to light hardest 
against selAshness. the dishonesty, the lack 
of frankness with each other, and the Indif¬ 
ference to the suffering of fellow human 
beings which primarily produce the condi¬ 
tions that bring on wars. We need—as a 
prerequisite to an after-the-war program of 
constructive help for others—to conquer our 
own selfishness. And when we have done so. 
we can begin fervently to persuade other peo¬ 
ples to do likewise. This is the greater 
conquest. 


Idaho Naval Station 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. D. WORTH CLARK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10, 1942 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President. 
I have just returned from Idaho, where 
I participated in the ceremonies attend¬ 
ant upon the turning over to the Navy 
by the Walter Butler Construction Co. 
of the second largest naval training sta¬ 
tion in the United States. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have Inserted in the 
Record an article by Richard L. Neu- 
berger appearing in the Sunday Ore¬ 
gonian for July 12. 1942, in connection 
with this enormous naval project. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Naval Station in the Crags— ^31,000,000 
Camp Farragut, High in the Mountains of 
Idaho, Will Turn Out 150,000 Sailors a 
Tear 

(The following story, one of the first com¬ 
prehensive reports to appear on the huge 
naval training station under construction on 
Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, has been approved 
by the United States Navy, Department of 
Public Relations, Washington, D. C.) 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

For the first time in history the United 
States Navy is constructing a major estab¬ 
lishment high In the mountainous uplands 
of the Pacific Northwest. This is the $31,- 
000,000 naval training station now under way 
on the forested shores of Lake Pend Oreille, 
in the Kaniksu National Forest of Idaho. 
The station has just been officially designated 
by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox as Camp 
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Farragut, In honor of the Union Army-Navy 
commander who lashed himself to the mast 
of his flagship and sailed into Mobile Bay and 
crushed the Confederate fleet. 

Camp Farragut will train approximately 
150,000 apprentice seamen annually. Thirty 
thousand sailors will be In training there at 
one time. On August 10 the first contingent 
of 6.000 future gobs will arrive at the camp’s 
timbered site. By Christmas of this year the 
camp will be completed and in full operation. 
It will be unique among the naval training 
stations of the world, located In a wilderness 
dotted with granite peaks and lava plateaus 

Northern Idaho gasped In amazement when 
selection of the site was announced. For 
many months Gov. Chase Clark, of Idaho, 
and the State’s two United States Senators, 
D. Worth Clark and John Thomas, had been 
trying to Induce the Government to locate 
a major Army cantonment somewhere In the 
State. Then suddenly Lake Pend d’Oreille 
was selected—but by the Navy. At first some 
people in the region thought the announce¬ 
ment was a typographical error. They had 
not dreamed that a vast naval base would be 
assigned to Idaho’s land-locked terrain. One 
editor queried the Associated Press to find 
out if the whole thing was a mistake. 

But now Camp Farragut is well on the way 
to completion. More than 8,000 men are 
erecting its barracks, mess halls, administra¬ 
tion buildings, and hospitals. The camp will 
squat almost directly on the line between 
Kootenai and Bonner Counties. ’Tlie com¬ 
bined population of the two counties, ac¬ 
cording to the 1940 census was 37,930. Camp 
Farragut alone will eclipse this. It will house 
30,000 “boots,” which is the Navy language 
for apprentice sailors, and 10.000 instruclors, 
doctors, nurses, warehousemen, and other 
auxiliary personnel. 

The combined assessed valuations of Koo¬ 
tenai and Bonner Counties amount to $22,- 
344,465. This, too. will be exceeded by the 
Camp Farragut sum. The camp is costing 
$31,000,000. It is being rushed to completion 
in record lime. A mess hall begun on Thurs¬ 
day was finished the following Tuesday. Ad¬ 
ministration buildings and barracks rise al¬ 
most overnight. The bulk of the camp was 
built from lumber hauled out of the sur¬ 
rounding pine and hemlock forests. Borne 
fir is being brought in by rail from the west 
slope of the Cascades. 

JOB pioneering of sort unusual for navy 

This is a frontier job, one of the most 
frontier jobs ever undertaken by the United 
States Navy. Bulldozers are pushing over 
trees, and crews are burning the slash and 
debris, A spur is being built from the main 
line of the Northern Pacific at nearby Athol. 
The State of Idaho is constructing a four- 
lane highway through the forests, along the 
right of way of an abandoned logging rail¬ 
road. Linemen are stringing up telephone 
wires. Civilization Is coming with the con¬ 
struction feat. 

For the first time Navy uniforms are ap¬ 
pearing on the shores of Lake Pend d’Orellle, 
which David Thompson, the pioneer British 
fur trader, discovered in 1809, as he came 
across the Cabinet Mountains. Lt. Comdr. 

H. O. Clark, of Louisville, Ky.. is In charge 
of the construction of the project. His two 
naval assistants are Lt. Robert Whitaker, 
and Ensign Albert Wolf stein. By early in 
August Navy Instructors will arrive to train 
the men who will establish American su¬ 
premacy on the seven seas. 

The 30,000 seamen In training at Camp 
Farragut will be trained In 6 separate units. 
There will be 6,000 sailors In each unit. 
The units will practically be separate camps, 
each in Its own clearing In the woods. In 
each camp, according to Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Clark, the men will be at 3 
stages of their training. Approximately 

I, 260 will be In the preliminary detention 


period, when they are inoculated against dis¬ 
ease and Introduced to Navy routine; 2,603 
will be in the 6-week period In which they 
are prepared to go to sea, and another 1,25() 
will be trying for higher ratings as electri¬ 
cians, yeomen, and other specialists. 

Unorthodox choice though it la, Lake Pend 
Oreille is amply large on which to train 
the future masters of the ocean blue. Its 
180 square miles of surface makes it one of 
the b'ggest frech-water lakes wholly within 
the Nation’s borders. It is .serried with bays 
and inlets. At either end forests slope gently 
down to the shore. Along the lake’s cast 
bank the cliffs and crags of the Cabinet 
mountains tower a sheer 1,500 feet up from 
the water. 

Three high mountain ranges converge In 
the vicinity of the $31,000,000 naval training 
station—the Cabinet range, the Selkirks, and 
the Bltterroots. The elevation of Camp 
Farragut will be approximately 2.486 feet 
above sea level, making it by far the highest 
establishment operated by the United States 
Navy. The next Is the Great Lakes naval 
training station in Chicago, at an elevation 
of only about 680 feet. Camp Farragut is 
the first naval construction ever to take place 
In the outlying ramparts of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Men from all over the land will be trained 
at Camp Farragut. Although it is located on 
the Pacific slope, It will not necessarily draw 
only upon this region. From Texas, from 
New England, from Wisconsin, from the 
streets of Brooklyn, from the plains of Wyo¬ 
ming, will come sailors to learn to handle 
America’s ships of war. Although not many 
people know about this big naval training 
station being built in Idaho's pine fastnesEes, 
it is probable that once Its attractions are 
known, it will be considered a choice 
assignment. 

PIONEERS thought LAKE IDEAL FOR WINTER 
SOJOURN 

David Thompson and the other pioneers 
regarded Lake Pend d’Oreille as the ideal 
place to spend the mountain winters. Amer¬ 
ica’s "boots” will probably look upon it as 
the ideal place to learn to go to sea. The 
blue waters of the lake are choked with 
Kootenai trout, cutthroats, land-locked 
blueback salmon and whlteflsh. Steelhends 
up from the Columbia River, 106 miles away, 
often scale 30 pounds. The V'oods along the 
shore are full of elk, deer, and game birds. 
Duck and geese Idle In the marshy Inlets. 

Lake Pend d’Orielle has long been one of 
the main boating areas of the Inland 
Empire. Sailboats, launches, and cabin 
cruisers jounce ucrcss its waves. Tlic lake, 
shaped like a vast watery question mark, la 
more than 1,000 feet In depth, 35 miles long, 
and from 6 to 16 miles wide. The naval 
training station will be located on Squaw 
Bay, near the bottom of the question mark. 
By early August all civilian craft must with¬ 
draw from this section of the lake. 

Whaleboats will comprise the bulk of the 
Navy’s mountain fleet. These big, bulging 
lifeboats seat 60 sailors each. Men row¬ 
ing them on Pend d’Orielle may eventually 
man similar craft on all the seas of the 
earth. The Navy also will have launches, 
tugs, patrol boats, and other small vessels. 
They will be hauled to Lake Pend d’Orlello 
on railroad flat cars, for the streams which 
connect the lake with the Columbia River 
are unnavlgable. The only battleships at 
Camp Farragut will be small-scale models 
used In the classrooms. 

The closest community of any considerable 
size to the naval station is Sandpoint. where 
the United States Forest Service maintains 
headquarters for the Kaniksu National Forest. 
Sandpolnt’s population Is 4,366. Two tiny 
hamlets are nearer the base—Athol, where 
146 people live, and Buyvlew, directly on the 
lake, with a population of 138. Approximately 
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12.000 men. women, and children have been 
attracted to the area in recent months by the 
construction activities under way. Thou* 
sands of cazpenters have been hired, for the 
majority of the buildings will be of fir and 
pine planks. 

Camp Farragut la the biggest Federal Gov¬ 
ernment undertaking In Idaho’s history, and 
matched only by the transcontinental rail¬ 
roads in private feats. Construction began 
In March. The lint seamen arrive In August 
and the camp's full quota will be on hand by 
Christmas. This schedule means that work 
has been pressed night and day. To burry 
up the erecting of the buildings, all studs 
and Joists are marked before they get to the 
construction site. Thus no tawing is neces¬ 
sary on the job. The carpenters Just fit to¬ 
gether the boards and beams and rafters, like 
the parts of a Jigsaw puaele. 

Unlike the Army, which levels off the scene 
of most of its posts, the Navy Is esthetlcally 
leaving a few trees standing In each clearing, 
where they will shade the barracks. The bar¬ 
racks for the men at Camp Farragut will look 
like hunting lodges, a similarity enhanced by 
the mountain and forest background. The 
barracks are twoHstorled. with flat roofs and 
long, spacious porches. There will be at least 
100 such buildings, and perhaps more. They 
will be painted olive green to blend with the 
evergreen woods. 

Tbe best of food will be served the 30,000 
maritime recruits, and this undertaking will 
severely tax all the adjacent farms, ranches, 
dairies, and gardens. Considering that the 
naval station will more than double tbe pop- 
lUatlon of Kootenai and Bonner Counties— 
and that the new mouths will he robustly 
hungry ones—a far greater food supply wDl 
be necessary from the region. Beef, butter, 
milk, apples, cabbages, hams, flour, and all 
other products will be bought In huge quan¬ 
tities. Extra land will be brought Into pro¬ 
duction and Bureau of Reclamation engineers 
are surveying the irrigation possibilities of 
nearby streams. 

FORESTXRS WOSX TO GUAKD AGAINST fTBK 

Borne Of the Camp Farragut Reservation 
will be on land that was formerly In private 
hands. The rest will be on the public do¬ 
main; to be speclflc, tbe Kanlksu National 
Forest, which is one of the largest national 
forests In America. It extends clear across 
Idaho’s Panhandle. Jim Ryan, the supervisor 
of the forest, has been working with naval 
ofllclals in guarding against Are In the sur¬ 
rounding woods. Extra guards have been 
placed on Bernard, North Snow, Pack Saddle, 
and other peaks In the area. "Some sur¬ 
prise,’’ exclaimed Ryan, when he heard the 
news several months ago. "Who would have 
thought that the United States Navy would 
ever establish in these parts?" 

A number of major factors influenced the 
Navy’s choice of Lake Pend d’OreUle for Its 
vast training station. One was the fact that 
the location is far from the coastal bombings 
predicted by Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son. Another Is that tbe lake offers not only 
unexcelled recreational facilities and pros¬ 
pects. but also because It is sufficiently large 
for the most rigorous sort of training. Still 
a third Is the fact that excellent railroad 
service for both freight and passengers is 
available for Band Point, on the northern end 
of Lake Pend d'Orellle, is on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific and the Great North¬ 
ern. 

Soon men from all over the Nation win 
begin stepping off the North Coast Limited 
and Empire Builder, to he driven away in 
busses to the shores of the biggest lake in 
the Pacific Northwest. There they will be 
trained to establish American naval do¬ 
minion throughout the world. It is the first 
Job ever undertaken by the American Navy 
In the mountainous high country of the far 
West, and one of the most important jobs 
ever undertaken by the Navy anywhere. The 


Under Secretary of the Navy, James V. Fones- 
taL haa aald that this generation of American 
■allors may help settla the choice between 
democracy and dictatorship ’tor the next 100 
years." That is tbe job which men will learn 
to do on the cheppy, glacier-fed waves below 
Idaho’s Cabinet Mountabsa. 


Curb on Securitiei Eichaaf e Commii- 
•ion’t Power Seen in Comifterclatb 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A PADDOCK 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rioord, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Chicago Journal of Com¬ 
merce of August 8,1942: 

CuBB ON BBcmunsa and Sxchanos Oomuib- 
filON'a POWBB S&BN IN COUNTER CLASH— 
CoNGSBSB Likely To Act To Balk Munici¬ 
pals' CONTBOL, REPSESBNTATIVE PAODOCK DI- 
CLAIES 

(By Gerry Sehnur) 

’The move of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to extend its regulatory control 
to the field of municipal securities undoubt¬ 
edly will meet congro^onal opposition, Rep¬ 
resentative Oeosge a. Paddock, Republican, 
Congressman from the Tenth Illinois District, 
declared in an interview here yesterday. 

Discussing the Securities and Exchange 
Commission proposal to force disclosure of 
bid-and-asked quotations in over-the-counter 
transactions from the viewpoint of municipal 
securities, Mr. Paddock said that Congress 
"certainly will take appropriate action" If it Is 
realized that powers Congress never gave the 
Securities and Exchange Commission—and 
actually deliberately withheld—are being ex¬ 
erted to the damage of tbe public and the 
average American municipality. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr. Paddock declared, "apparently Is attempt¬ 
ing to assert regulatory powers over the field 
of public or municipal securities, which Con¬ 
gress definitely withheld from Its field of 
operations. The proposed rule as It affects 
municipal securities. In my opinion, is en¬ 
tirely beyond the legal Jurisdiction of the 
Commission. The proposed rule Is not only 
unworkable for the over-the-counter Industry 
generally but woxild practically destroy the 
seconds^ market for municipal bonds by 
making it impossible for dealers to bandle 
them." 

Mr. Paddock traced the repercussions that 
the proposed niling would have on municipal 
markets and in turn on State and city gov¬ 
ernments and ultimately the local taxpayer. 
The virtual destruction of the trading mar¬ 
ket, he explained, "would of course have im¬ 
mediate and disastrous effect on municipal 
prices, slnoe many customers would be re¬ 
luctant to purchase at original offerings 
securities for which subsequent markets 
would be serlcusly Inqsaired." 

"This subject," he oonti n ued, "is not only 
of the greatest importance to dealers In mu¬ 
nicipal bonds and their purchasers, but also 
to every State, munlcipidlty* and issuer of 
municipal bonds, slnoe tbe price they re¬ 
ceive and the Interest rates they pay are di¬ 
rectly affected by a genuine market for their 
securities." In addition, Mr. Paddock pointed 
out that higher interest rates would result In 
a heavier burden on local taxation. 


"I am quite sme," be said, "that Con¬ 
gress has no intention of delegating to the 
SeeuritieB and Exchange Commisalon regula¬ 
tory power over municipal bonds. If clarify¬ 
ing legislation Is aeoessary, 1 shall be glad to 
Introduce it." 

While Mr. Paddock wae eonoemed prin¬ 
cipally with the effect of the Securities and 
Exchange Oommiaston proposal on the field of 
municipal oeeurlttee the proposal in all 
of its runifleationB for the securities Indus¬ 
try wae discussed at a meeting yesterday 
of dealers called by the Central States group 
of the Inveetment Bankers Association of 
America. The meeting was a cloeed session 
and no resolution was adopted, aooordlng to 
John 8. Loomis, chairman of the Central 
States group. Some 125 Investment dealers 
attended. 

"UNWORKABLE RULE" 

"It was Rgreed/’ Mr. Loomis stated after 
the meeting, "that the proposed rule Is en¬ 
tirely unworkable and Impractical. The me¬ 
chanics ctf operation of the rule would be too 
complex and Involved and work undue hard- 
shlpB on every dsalar. Vtom a pracUeal 
standpoint it would be Impossible to comply 
with the provisions. It Is not in the public 
Interest at It would drasUoally curtail the 
marketability of securlttos. 

"Those at the meeting did not feel that we 
should suggest substitute proposals at this 
time. A lot of Ideas have been brought out, 
but to work up a proper suggestion would 
require a lot of tbou^t and discussion. The 
unworkability of the proposed rule could 
easily be proved by citing any number of 
illustrations, and I believe that every dealer 
could give innumerable examples in which the 
provisions of the rule could not be complied 
with." 

Dealers said yesterday that the first prob¬ 
lem in combating the proposed Securities and 
Exchange Commission ruling is to obtain a de¬ 
lay so that proper evidence can be accumu¬ 
lated. It was noted that the Becurlties and 
Exchange Commission proposal was first dis¬ 
closed on July 29 while opinions were re¬ 
quested to be submitted to the Commission 
August 12. 


Address hy Senator Mead Before Ulster 
County Democralk Caaanuttccinen 


EKTENHION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

or MXW YORK 

m THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Unity in the War, de¬ 
livered by me at a dinner of the Ulster 
County Democratic committeemen, at 
Kingston, N. Y., on Monday evening, 
August 3, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I welcome this opportunity to apeak to the 
Demoerats of Ulstmr Coun^. I appreciate 
the gracious invitation extended to me by 
your ohairman, Joe Forman. You art to be 
commended for the lively intereet which you 
have always manifested In the fortunee of 
the Democratic Party in this State. Your 
concern with the welfare of the State and 
the Nation has been exemplary. 

New York State, with ite vast reeouroei 
of industry and wealth and the patrlotio 
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fervor of Its citizens. Is making a mighty 
contribution to the Nation's war effort. In 
the nearby county of Dutchess is the birth¬ 
place and home of our foremost citizen, our 
great President and Commander In Chief. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He Is the symbol and 
the source of courage of inspiration and of 
hope to countless millions of suffering souls 
in tliis war torn world. We, in New York, 
are familiar with President Roosevelt's bril¬ 
liant career of public service. You have 
known him as a good neighbor, Just as the 
world has come to realize that the United 
States, under his incomparable leadership, 
is likewise a good neighbor. 

We have witnessed the successful struggle 
which President Roosevelt waged against the 
opposition here at home in furthering the 
eocial program of the New Deal. In the 
uphill fight for freedom from economic en¬ 
slavement the President relied upon the sup¬ 
port of all of the people, because it was on 
their behalf that he was fighting. As in all 
critical periods of our history the people 
rallied to his support in that historic cru¬ 
sade. That support was not partisan, nor 
was it political. 

This evening I address you not as Demo¬ 
crats, nor as New Dealers, Indeed not as mem¬ 
bers of any political party, but as Americans. 

The real serious problems of the day are 
not partisan quarrels over petty politics. 
The real problems and dangers are more 
serious; they arc of national concern. It 
matters little as to the party label that one 
might affix to George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson. Andrew Jackson, or Abraham Lin¬ 
coln; it is of great moment, however, to 
attach to them the philosophies of govern¬ 
ment which they espoused. The strength of 
leadershlD which they displayed. In making 
their contributions both in peace and in 
war. to our Republic is legendary. Today, 
as throughout our history, we are in need of 
sound realistic American doctrines. We are 
in need of leaders of experience, of vision, 
and of courage. We need men who can be 
trusted because of what they have accom¬ 
plished and not because of what they prom¬ 
ise. Par from abandoning our interest in 
the democratic processes by which we govern 
ourselves, the prosecution of the war and 
the solution of the post-war problems de¬ 
mand that we all take an increased interest 
in affairs of government. That remains our 
duty to the brave men and women who are 
risking their lives on our far-flung battle 
lines. They rightly expect us to call a halt 
to politics; to devote all of our time to wag¬ 
ing and the winning of the war. They ex¬ 
pect us to see to it that only leaders of in¬ 
tegrity and responsibility are entrusted with 
the power to map our Republic’s future 
course in world affairs. They insist that 
their children shall not be called upon again 
to engage in destructive warfare. 

The President, within the limits of his 
powers, proclaimed to the world, through the 
medium of the Atlantic Charter, that the goal 
of the United Nations is the establishment 
of the four freedoms for the benefit of all the 
peoples of the earth. In one sense it might 
be said that this was more than the expres¬ 
sion of an ideal; it was a realistic attempt 
to enlist the moral support, the material sup¬ 
port, and the fighting souls of enslaved peo¬ 
ples all over the world. 

There was a time in this cotmtry, and that 
time was not so long ago, when some short¬ 
sighted men and women thought that we 
were too powerful, too impregnable, for any 
nation to attack. They believed that in any 
event we were self-sufficient, in a world 
threatened by dictators waging a campaign 
of terror and of conquest. 

Where would our country be today if we 
had followed their leadership? Was it reckless 
to repeal the Neutrality Act? Was it unwise 
to rim our shores with naval and air bases? 


Was it foolhardy to arm our merchant ships? 
Was it wasteful to lend-lease supplies and 
materials to the United Nations? Of course, 
the answer to all of these questions is an 
emphatic “no.” 

The heroic people of China. Russia, and 
Great Britain have been the mainstay in the 
battle with the enemy. Had it not been for 
the valiant resistance which they have car¬ 
ried on, who knows but that today the war 
would be raging on continental United States? 
Whatever doubt may have once existed in the 
minds of some, this war is now world-wide. 
All nations, including those still technically 
neutral, are involved in the struggle. 

In this global war we must enlist the sup¬ 
port of men and women everywhere who wish 
to be free—people to whom the Atlantic 
Charter holds the promise of the freedoms 
which we all enjoy in the United States. We 
must make these freedoms the heritage, the 
unalienable rights of those now held in sub¬ 
jection. We must not fail in this campaign 
to enlist the support of the subjected peoples 
of the world. To do otherwise would endan¬ 
ger our own future: we cannot abandon those 
people to slavery under the dictatorships. 

In this campaign we are competing with 
the organized propaganda machinery of the 
Axis, which aims to win over to their cause 
these potential allies of ours. The propa¬ 
ganda of the Axis is based on lies and deceit. 
If the true picture of an Axis-dominated 
world were only known, we would have no 
difficulty in utilizing the vitalizing power of 
love of freedom and of equality. 

Freedom of religion, guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution, is one of the bulwarks of 
our Republic. It is one of the four freedoms 
to which we are committed. Under the Nazi 
pagan philosophy, according to reports from 
the occupied countries, the abolition of or¬ 
ganized religion is their first objective. They 
have established a National Reich Church, 
replaced the Holy Bible with Mein Kampf, 
the sword and the swastika are in place of the 
cross, all religious papers are to be suppressed, 
Christianity is to be annihilated forever. 

The regimented people of Germany are 
being deprived of their religious and political 
freedoms. This cruel fate must never over¬ 
take us. But this war of annihilation is not 
for Germany alone. It is the design and plan 
for all the peoples of the earth. It is the 
framework of the new order which Hitler has 
promised to all mankind. It is a world to be 
dominated for the next 1,000 years by Hitler 
and his successors, who are to rule by the 
sword in the hands of a vast army of storm 
troopers or Gestapo police. 

A mere recital of this bare outline of the 
disaster facing us in the event of defeat, is 
sufficient to make us dig in with a new 
determination that no demand made upon 
us is too great, no inconvenience too burden¬ 
some, no rationing too severe, if it is directed 
to the war effort. 

One of the fruits of our democracy is the 
ever-increasing unity of thought and purpose 
in the common defense of our country and 
its institutions. People of all races, colors, 
and creeds are inspired by the lofty ideals 
of our forefathers. They are serving in the 
armed forces, and in the stupendous war ef¬ 
fort at home. 

Likewise our people ere united in the de¬ 
termination that they will actively partici¬ 
pate in the procurement of a Just and last¬ 
ing peace—a people’s peace after a people’s 
war. 

Under the peace which they envision, the 
goods of this earth will 13 available for the 
well-being of all people and not merely of 
privileged minorities. It will mean that the 
needs of mankind rather than lust for riches 
and power will be the controlling factor in 
the improved world of tomorrow. Acquisi¬ 
tion of territory as part of an imperialistic 
exploitation of fellow human beings, will be 


outlawed. Religious, political, and cultural 
freedom will be guaranteed to all peoples. 
These Just alms must become actualities for 
suffering mankind. Upon the establishment 
of these principles it will be possible to build 
the foundation of an International order that 
will make Impossible the recurrence of war. 

The prosecution of the war and the man¬ 
agement of the peace may take years. Both 
tasks require the united efforts of all of our 
people under the leadership of men of Judg¬ 
ment and foresight. 

In the newly 10 years which witnessed the 
progress of our country under President 
Roosevelt, this Nation has been building its 
strength—spiritually and physically. The 
program launched by the President in the 
dark days of 1933 when economic collapse and 
disaster threatened the destruction of our 
Government, has Justified the vision and 
leadership of the President. Agriculture, la¬ 
bor, Industry, and capital have long since been 
stabilized and become integral parts of a 
sound economic system which made this the 
wealthiest nation on earth. Today our eco¬ 
nomic system is outproducing the Axis in 
foodstuffs and materials—we are the granary, 
the arsenal, and the factory for the United 
Nations. 

Likewise, in the early days of his adminis¬ 
tration, President Roosevelt was the first to 
see the clouds of war. He advocated increas¬ 
ing the strength of our Navy. He sought to 
build up our armed forces. Prom then until 
now his was the leadership responsible for the 
entire military and naval program. He was 
never too late. He never faltered, he was 
always in the forefront. 

But the President alone cannot win the 
war. The Congress, by legislation, cannot 
win the war. Neither can the Army and 
Navy, alone, win the war. We cannot prevail 
over the enemy by uttering threatening words 
or optimistic dreams. We cannot depend for 
victory upon the fact that we are the greatest 
industrial nation in the world or on the fact 
that we have been endowed with great natu¬ 
ral resources. The Axis will not permit us 
to gain a victory by default. The reverse is 
the awful truth. While we have not yet de¬ 
faulted, we have been losing. We lost at 
Pearl Harbor, our merchant ships arc still 
being sunk within sight of our shores. The 
Japs have a foothold in the Aleutians. Our 
casualties in heroic dead and wounded have 
been many. We feel the pinch of the shortage 
of necessary materials in the war of produc¬ 
tion. An Inadequate fuel supply is the pros¬ 
pect for the coming winter. 

On the other hand those of us charged 
with the responsibility of waging the war 
on the home front hav" much to be thank¬ 
ful for. The 111-fed, ill-clothcd. and Ill- 
housed in this country are at a minimum. 
We have not been subjected to the bombings 
and invasions as have most of our Allies of 
the United Nations. We know nothing of 
the brutalities of actual warfare. We enjoy 
the benefits of the “four freedoms.” 

Our task at home is to make it our busi¬ 
ness to win the war. Every drop of gasoline 
and every pound of rubber conserved, every 
scrap of metal salvaged, every dollar Invested 
in War Stamps, is a direct contribution to 
the winning of the war. Unjust demands 
from any source must be denied. We need 
every resource at our command. Anything 
less is not only unpatriotic, it is suicidal. 

We must unite in the determination that 
neither the war nor the peace shall be lost 
by default. We must rally to our banner 
these unconquered peoples of the world, who, 
with us. see In the “four freedoms” the lib¬ 
eration of mankind. The United States is 
the inspiration which holds forth promise 
to those who have been driven into bondage. 
The hope of the world in this dark hour is 
found in the humanitarian and the coura- 
geovis leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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AlM>at War Etfeit Calb far St appa f a 
of Maoafactare aa4 Sale of Akohdic 
Liqaora 


EXTBN8ION OP RBMARBQS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or 80T7TH CAROLmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF faPRESEMTATIVBS 

Monday, Augu$t 10.1942 

Mr. BRT60N. Mr. Speaker, tinder 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RxcoaD. 1 include the following letter 
from Truman Ward, of Enterprise, Miss., 
written to President Roosevelt: 

Bwtkhwube . Miss., Auguit 3. 1942. 
The Honorable FRAiricLxif Dei.ako Roossvnx 
The President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mr. PR R S fP Ei fT: May I rcepectfully 
submit to you what I believe to be one of the 
most tmxKyrtant domestic problems that con¬ 
fronts our Nation in these days of all-out war 
for victory: namely, the unrestricted aiul tm- 
limited sale and consumption of alcoholic 
liquors—from beer to hard liquor. 

As an ordinary cttlsen of this country. I 
write to ask of you that ail alooholie liquors, 
whether In the warehouse of the distiller or 
distributor, or on the shelf of the retailer, be 
froBcn at once; atop the manufacture of 
whisky, beer, and all other alchollc beverages 
for the duratkm: take over all the plants of 
distillers and oae them for the manufacture 
of alcohol for making tirea; take over every 
delivery truck and use it for mtlltsry pur¬ 
poses. 

Without a murmur of discontent, the peo¬ 
ple of this Nation have accepted restrictions 
on sugar, gasoline, tires, woolen clotbes, and 
thousands of other items. They are ready to 
make any sacrlfleea asked of them to win this 
horrible war that threatens their freedom. 
But they hate to see the liquor trucks de¬ 
livering their deadly cargoes while the de¬ 
livery of milk for babies and children is being 
curtailed or restricted. 

Ifr. President, why should mothers, fathers, 
wives, and sweethearts of our lighting men 
have to see their loved ones subjected to the 
awful menace at alcoholic ravages? Our 
modem methods of warfare require men with 
alert minds. Our air pilots, the operators of 
our antiaircraft guns, the tank crews, the men 
on the submarine and battleship must be able 
to make spUt-seoond d e cisi on s. Victory de¬ 
pends upon that. If their minds have been 
didled if the effect of alcohol we may loae 
the war. An tntoKieated man cannot shoot 
■traight. Liquor talks—an intoxicated man 
cannot keep secrets. Mr. President, fbr the 
asfety of our Nation, please remove this 
danger by ireeMng every drop of liquor in 
this country. 

1 venture to say that miUlons of American 
eitisens would today vote yes In support of 
your action in freesing all liquor for the 
durstion. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is even 
one man in the liquor business, from distiller 
to retailer, who would bs willing to see his 
sou go into battle weakened by the use of or 
under the influence of liquor. They know 
the odds would he sgainst them—10 to 2 
against them. 

We ere fighting a sober enemy. Hitler doss 
not use liquor nor does he permit his soldiers 
to use it. 

Ttustlng that you will use your power to 
remove this danger from all our people lor the 
duration, I am, 

BespectfUUy, 

TkuaiAir Wsio. 


WfcoIiElFflBll7 


EXTBNSIOK OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK CROWTHER 

or XSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF TATIVES 

Monday, Auguit 10,1942 

Mr. CEOWTHER. Mr. Speaker, undey 
permission to extend my remarks I ofltk 
the following editorial from the Allegan 
Qasette, of AUegan. Mich., dated August 
6. 1942. The subject matter of this edi¬ 
torial should be of particular interest to 
the voters of this country in view of the 
constant criticism that is being leveled 
at the Congress of the United States. 

WHO IS AT wavvxt 

8o far during preliminary skirmishes in 
the national political campaign moat of the 
Bepubllcana have been tagged with the term 
**isolatlonist** and held to blame for nearly 
every diasgreeable reaction from this war. 
Not content with blaming the so-called Iso¬ 
lationist for lack of preparedness, it even has 
been suggested that the isolationist hasn’t 
been patriotic because he didn’t go along with 
the administration in all of its moves and 
policies. 

Before Pearl Harbor we wonder Just who 
held the driver’s seat at Washington? The 
record over the past doeen years Includes a 
rubber-stamp Oongreas. That O ong rea a re¬ 
ceived Its weU-deaerved title for one reason 
and one reason only, it legislated as President 
Roosevelt desired; it passed ’’must** bills as 
President Roosevelt desired; It Jumped in 
answer to every command. 

Not once, up until a short time before 
election, was this rubber-stamp Ck)ngre88 ever 
commanded to prepare for war. Tet, we are 
told that those in high oflice saw the ap¬ 
proach of war, knew definitely that war was 
coming and that America couldn’t stay out. 

In view of the record, Just who Is to 
blame for lack of pr^redness? Certainly 
the Republicans with their small numerical 
strength in Congress weren’t st fault and we 
don’t believe those who are now attempting 
to purge them, because they weren’t rubber 
stamps, can ever make the people back at 
home believe Republicans are disloyal or 
at fault for lack of preparedness. 

On the contrary, there are a lot of folks 
back at home, especially in the Middle Weet, 
who are firmly convinced that a Congress 
which thinks for itself and refuses to rub¬ 
ber stamp, is a vital necessity to win this 
war. 


WarWofkPlaEwfll 

aod Mary, IVSiijuEdiarf, Va, 

EXTERSIOlf OF 

OF 

HON. SCHUnER OTIS BLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF BBPI f ATTVB8 

Monday, August to, 1042 

Ur, BLAND. Mr. Bpeakar, in tbe 
mring of 1943 ttere via sooc rt vad at 
the Cohege oC WUHain and MAxy, WI1« 
llamabitrg, Va.,m warwoA It wag 
put Into active operation In June of thU 
year, and on 32, laat, there were 


enrolled at that college over 76 boys who 
are hard at work on war projects on the 
Virginia Peninsula. 

Briefly, the plan provides that stu¬ 
dents may work 3 days a week in nearby 
war industries and attend classes the 
other 3 days. Earnings will be sulScient 
to pay the major portion of ooUege ex¬ 
penses, and the students will carry gtudy 
loads enabling them to obtain their de¬ 
grees In 4 years, if they attend summer 
schools. Students who already have en¬ 
rolled are working this summer in order 
to earn their entrance tees. 

The authors of this plan believe that it 
possesses three signlflcant features. In 
the first Instance, it is providing a much- 
needed supply of first-class labor for war 
industries on the peninsula. Secondly, it 
is giving the necessary financial assist¬ 
ance to ambitious young men who want 
a college education and are wUling to 
work for it. And finally, it is helping Wil¬ 
liam and Mary maintain its standards by 
sustaining its male enrollment when 
most colleges are suffering severely from 
a loss of men students. 

Certainly all of us who consider our¬ 
selves Intelligent clUseos and patriotic 
Americans must think not only of our 
war effort, but also of our preparations 
for future years of peace. I believe, and 
I feel that you will agree with me. that 
this college, in developing this plan, has 
done that very thing—has found a prac¬ 
tical way to aid the Nation’s struggle for 
survival while training the oncoming 
generation of post-war leaders. 

We want more boys to enroll in the 
plan this year, and still more next year. 
We hope that other colleges and univer¬ 
sities, for the welfare of all of us, will 
adopt similar programs. For those rea¬ 
sons we want more persons to know 
about the war work plan. 

FOB TBI AMBITIOUS 

Virginia today has thousands of young 
hlgh-school graduates who want to go 
to college in the fall. Some, with suf¬ 
ficient funds and the inclination, will 
go, others will not. Some of the latter 
will not have the money to go, others 
will be attracted by good earnings in war 
industry, still others wiU feel that work¬ 
ing to aid the Nation’s war effort is more 
important now than continuing their 
education. 

To these last three groups, the new 
war work plan of the College of WUham 
and Mary should be Interesting, for un¬ 
der it a student attending college may 
earn sufficient funds to pay the major 
part of his expenses and at the same time 
contribute materially to the war effort. 

Stated simply, the war work plan pro¬ 
vides the enrolling student with a Job 
in a defense Industry 8 days a week and 
allows him to attend elasaas the other 
3 days of the week. The plan, there¬ 
fore, has a double purpose in that it pro¬ 
vides a moeb-needed supply of labor for 
defense installattons on the Vixfhiia 
peninsuia and at tba aame time gives 
financial aid to d es e r v ing students. It 
has drawn the approval ot edueators, 
the Xhiited Stotea CivA Service and Ari^ 
and Kavjr offlclala 
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The first youths to enroll have begun 
work on a barracks construction project 
at Yorktown. Others will have Jobs at 
Port Eustis and the Newport News ship¬ 
building yard. The director of the plan. 
Hibbert D. Corey, has stated that all work 
will be in a civilian capacity and of a 
nonhazardous nature. For full-time 
work during the summer the students 
will earn as much as $35 a week. By liv¬ 
ing at the college they will be able to 
save enough to pay their entrance fees 
in the fall. At that time they will begin 
working 3 days a week and earn their 
current expenses for the year. 

Here, then, is a practical plan for Vir¬ 
ginia youths to work-—as all of us must 
do—for victory today and yet not neglect 
preparations for tomorrow. 

For more detailed information on this 
plan I append an explanation by ques¬ 
tions and answers. 

WHAT IS THE WAR WORK PLAN? 

The war work plan is a plan by which 
high-school graduates who need financial 
assistance in order to secure a college 
education may secure such assistance by 
working in a war industry part time and 
attending the College of William and 
Mary the rest of the time. Two arrange¬ 
ments of work are possible: (1) The stu¬ 
dent may work full time during the sum¬ 
mer of 1942 and then decrease this work 
load to 3 days a week at the opening of 
the fall semester; (2) the student may 
continue his present occupation until the 
opening of the fall session and enter 
under the war work plan at that time. 
Under the plan he will attend school 3 
days a week and will work in a war indus¬ 
try the other 3 days. 

WHAT ARE QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
PLAN? 

Qualifications arc the same as those 
required of all entering students by the 
College of William and Mary, plus any 
additional qualifications which may be 
required by the employer. Students of 
inferior scholastic ability or poor physi¬ 
cal condition will not be permitted to 
enter under the plan. Candidates must 
take both the college and civil-service 
health examinations, must be at least 
17 years of age, and must be American 
citizens. 

CAN ONE PAY THE EXPENSES OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION THROUGH THIS PI. AN? 

Students who enter the plan immed¬ 
iately can earn as much as $32 a week. 
Since the expenses of living in college 
dormitories and eating at the college 
cafeteria are quite low, each student 
should be able to save from $15 to $17 
a week this summer. These savings can 
provide for the payment of admission 
expenses to the college at the beginning 
of the fall term. The remainder of the 
student’s expenses will be earned by 
working 3 days a week in war industry 
while attending college. This estimate 
of savings takes into consideration 
necessary payments for laundry and the 
college medical service as well as allow¬ 
ing about $5 a week for spending money 
during the summer. 

WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE WORK UNDER 
THE **WAR WORK PLAN"? 

Students will work as laborers in se¬ 
lected Industry from 40 to 56 hours per 


week during the summer. For all work 
over 40 hours they will be paid time and 
a half. Among the places they may 
work are the naval mine depot, York¬ 
town. the Newport News shipbuilding 
yard, Fort Eustis. and other appro¬ 
priate war industries. Students will be 
civilian workers, and their duties will be 
of a nonhazardous nature. 

WHAT IS A "WAR WORK" STUDENT'S STANDING 
IN RELATION TO OTHER STUDENTS? 

There will be no distinctions, social, 
academic, or otherwise, between “war 
work” students and full-time students. 
Of course, because of his work, a student 
under this plan will not be able to take 
as many courses as the full-time stu¬ 
dent. Nevertheless, he will be entitled 
to study any courses for which he is 
qualified. 

CAN A DEGREE BE SECURED IN 4 YEARS? 

Yes; this can be done if the student is 
able to attend both summer and winter 
sessions. Each semester, including the 
summer, a student may normally carry 
work entitling him to from 9 to 12 hours’ 
credit. 

WILL STUDENTS UNDER THIS PLAN BE DEFERRED 
BY DRAFT BOARDS? 

While the plan Itself will not constitute 
a basis for deferment, any student regis¬ 
tered at the college under the plan will 
have available all of the reserve pro¬ 
grams offered by both the Army and 
Navy. If he arranges to complete his 
studies in 4 years, qualified students may 
become commissioned officers under these 
programs and are entitled to deferment 
until their college work is completed. 

IF THE WAR ENDS. WILL EMPLOYMENT CEASE? 

Not immediately. Provided the work¬ 
er’s record is satisfactory, employment is 
guaranteed in war industry for 6 months 
after the duration of the war. 

My purpose in extending my remarks 
on this subject is to stimulate similar 
or other movements for our young men 
engaged in war work. The William and 
Mary movement is under the direction 
of Herbert D. Carey, director, war work 
plan. College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


The Case of Dr. Ferdinand A. Kertess 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include herein a 
very Interesting and gripping story of 
the case of Dr. Ferdinand A. Kertess, as 
It was printed in The Hour, weekly news 
letter edited by Mr. Albert E. Kahn. In 
this article Is summarized the story of 
this remarkable individual, who still re¬ 
mains engaged in widespread pro-Fascist 
operations, apparently without molesta¬ 
tion. 


I denounce the leniency shown toward 
Dr. Kertess. I implore the F. B. I. and 
appropriate related agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral Government to step in at once and 
institute proceedings to insure that this 
Dr. Ferdinand A. Kertess be placed in 
such a position as no longer to permit 
him to Impose himself upon an all-too- 
gullible American public. 

Dr. Kertess has had close and affec¬ 
tionate relationships with the Nazi Em¬ 
bassy and Consulates. He has enjoyed 
the confidence of these officials. He has 
been decorated by the German Govern¬ 
ment. He has organized American Fas¬ 
cist groups. He has written countless 
articles of a pro-Fascist nature. He has 
attended Fascist rallies. He has written 
articles for Nazi publications in Ger¬ 
many. 

Even the Dies committee said that he 
was a dangerous figure in 1940. 

Dr. Kertess worked in cooperation 
with the German naval attach^ here in 
the National Capital, and with the Nazi 
consul in New York City. 

The American people Insist that such 
figures be detained and appropriately 
handled. 

Here is the article: 

The Case of Dr. Ferdinand A. Kertess 

At Briarcliff Manor on Scareborough Road 
in Westchester County, N. Y., there lives a 
wealthy businessman who for the last 10 
years has maintained intimate relationships 
with leading industrialists and financiers of 
Nazi Germany and who today, according to 
reliable information The Hour has received, 
is serving as a front man in the United States 
for Interests of I. G. Parbenlndustrle, the 
giant Nazi chemical trust. His name is Dr. 
Ferdinand A. Kertess. He is president of 
the Chemical Marketing Co., at 10 East For¬ 
tieth Street, New York City. 

The Hour is Informed that shortly before 
Nazi Germany declared war on the United 
States, I. G, Farbcn—whose directors play 
a leading role in shaping the policies of the 
Third Reich—transferred a number of patent.^ 
in North and South America to Dv. Kertess* 
Chemical Marketing Co. 

The purpose of the transfer cf I. G. Parben 
patents to Dr. Kertess’ concern and the ro e 
which Dr. Kertess is currently playing are 
Indicated in a confidential message sent on 
July 23, 1040, by Dr. Kertess to the directors 
of the Deutsche Gold-und Sllber-Scheidean- 
Btalt (German Gold and Silver Refining In¬ 
stitute) at Frankfort on the Main, Germany. 
Here Is an excerpt from Dr. Kertess* message 
of that date to the Nazi businessmen: 

"In the Interest of the general political 
economy of the German people and especially 
in the interest of our business we took up 
immediately upon the outbreak of war a front 
name with your South American correspond¬ 
ents in order that through the delivery of 
American chemicals these representatives in 
the several South American countries would 
be placed In a position to retain your cu*^- 
tomers and return them to German interests 
at the close of the war.** 

DR. KERTESS’ RECORD 

Dr. Kertess, who became a naturalized 
American citizen in 1940, first came to the 
United Stales from Germany in 1923. IIh 
remained in this country until 1927; he then 
went back to Germany for a 3-year visit. 
Shortly before Hitler seized power, Dr. Ker- 
tesB returned to the United States and took 
up permanent residence here. After the 
Nazis had taken over the German Govern¬ 
ment he began making yearly visits to the 
Third Reich. Not 1 year elapsed during the 
period 1933 30 in which Dr. Kertess failed 
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to vifiit Nazi Germany. He Invariably trav* 
eled On German boats. 

During this period Dr. Kcrtess was serving 
as the United States representative tor var¬ 
ious German and Oerman-Amerlcan concerns. 
Among these concerns were American Aniline 
Products Co., Inc., Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Scheideanstait. and Chemical Marketing Co. 
(originally incorporated in 1986 as Frank von 
Kropp & Co.). 

When war broke out in Europe in Sep¬ 
tember 1939, Dr. Kertess—who apparently 
had advance information of Germany's 
plans—was not caught unprepared. On May 
4, 1939, 4 months before the Nasd Army 
crossed the Polish frontier, he had sent this 
significant cable to one of his associates in 
Frankfort on the Main; 

**Schlosser: Hope you are well again. Tour 
number 22. Together with friends ready for 
war. After careful consideration convinced 
able to protect interest step by step, includ¬ 
ing low percentage.'* 

Nevertheless, the war naturally affected Dr. 
Kertess* dealings in the United States. For 
one thing, communicating with his 'Trlends" 
in Germany became far more difficult. In a 
message addressed to Slebert. G. m. b. H., 
Hanau, on July 23. 1940, Dr. Kertess wrote: 

*'Wlll you please, first of all, remember for 
the ‘nth* time that it is most highly unde¬ 
sirable to use Western Union; every single 
telegram of this cable company goes through 
the British censor.’* 

Dr. Kertess had reason to be irritated and 
alarmed, as is indicated in the following pas¬ 
sage from the same communication: 

“Deliveries to you in the past appear to 
have caused you to assume this poBslblllty as 
natural, although I can now assure you that 
it has been a damned clever performance to 
make deliveries for you as we have been com¬ 
pelled to do it, and you can imagine that 
even that possibility would be destroyed by 
highly incautious cables such as yours.** 

VISIT OF REINBICH STIXGE 

Occasionally, after the outbreak of war, 
special emissaries from the Third Reich vis- 
isted Dr. Kertess. One of these was a man 
by the name of Heinrich Stlege. Before 
Stlege's arrival in the United States, Dr. 
Kertess received an air-mail letter from Ber¬ 
lin stating: 

“The considerations which moved us to 
send Herr Stlege, he will explain to you in 
detail. I have instructed him that I do not 
tliink it necessary or perhaps even desirable 
for him to appear ofOcially either in Wilming¬ 
ton or in Niagara Falls, and for this reason 
we have not announced his probable arrival 
either there or in any other place.’* 

It happened that Herr Stiege, who traveled 
to America via Japan, was not allowed to enter 
the United States. When his boat reached 
the west coast, the authorities insisted he 
remain on board. *rhe resourceful Dr. Ker¬ 
tess, however, overcame this unexpected ob¬ 
stacle. In a letter written on September 4, 
1940, to Hermann Schlosser in Frankfort on 
the Main, he related: 

“Thanks to friendly connections on the 
west coast and the very powerful support of 
these friends, 1 was able to receive permission 
both on the day of arrival and the day of de¬ 
parture to go aboard and we had not less 
than 11 hours in which to discuss everything 
necessary and to go through all the papers 
which Herr Stlege had brought along. * * * 
I can report that I found Herr Stiege in the 
best of health and spirits. He started for 
Bio last Saturday.*’ 

XERTXS8 AND THX FELLOWSHIP FORUM 

It was not unnatural that when the Nazi 
agent Dr. Friedrich Auhagen had formed the 
American Fellowship Forum in April 1939, 
he enlisted the support of Dr. Kertess. *rhe 
forum was organized for the purpose of per¬ 
suading American businessmen of the peace¬ 
ful Intentions of Nazi Germany and to con¬ 


vince them of the desirability of trading with 
the Third Reich. (The first lecture sponsored 
by the forum was entitled “America and Ger¬ 
many—Contracts Without Conflicts,** the 
speaker was Lawrence Dennis, self-styled 
theoretician of American Fascism and au¬ 
thor of The Coming American Fascism.) The 
propaganda mouthpiece of the American Fel¬ 
lowship Forum was Today's Challenge, a 
magazine which listed as associate editor. 
George Sylvester Viereck, the Nazi agent who 
was sentenced on March 13 to 2 to 6 years 
imprisonment. 

Dr. Kertess was one of the Incorporators of 
the American Fellowship Forum, the other 
signers of the papers of incorporation being 
Dr. Edmund F. Kohl. Pr. P. J. Kesseler, and 
Richard Koch. According to the Dies Wliite 
Paper published in 1940, Dr. Kertess paid for 
the offices used by the American Fellowship 
Forum, room 2942. 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, by his own personal 
check. 

1USTS88 AND EDMONDS 

The Dies White Paper contained certain 
statements by a newspaperman named James 
E. Edmonds, which offer further Interesting 
information about tbe nature of Dr. Kertess* 
activities in the United States. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1939 Edmonds entered the employ of 
Dr. Kertess (who was unaware that the news¬ 
paperman was secretly reporting to agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation). On 
October 28, 1940, Edmonds was questioned by 
investigators from the Dies committee re¬ 
garding his association with Dr. Kertess. 
Here are some excerpts from the testimony 
given by Edmonds: 

Question. What was the nature of your 
(flrstj conversation with Dr. Kertess? 

Answer. Dr. Kertess told me that he had 
heard of me through the German consulate 
general, who were friends of his. He said he 
had some research work he would like me to 
do for a while, and wanted to know whether 
I would be interested. 

Question. At the time of that conversation 
did you assume that Dr. Kertess was asking 
you to engage in work and would in the fu¬ 
ture require your services for the purpose of 
gathering information which is not usually 
open to newspapermen or to persons in the 
position of Dr. Kertess? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. In other words • • • you 
gathered the impression that Dr. Kertees 
was in reality sounding you out as to tbe 
prospect of having you perform work which 
might be classified as espionage? 

Answer. I did. 

In answer to the questions of the Dies in¬ 
vestigators, Edmonds went on to describe 
how he received approximately $800 from 
Dr. Kertess during September 1940 for “re¬ 
search work” In the New York Public Li¬ 
brary. The work, according to Edmonds, 
“was worth roughly $10’* and its sole purpose 
was to serve as an excuse for Edmonds* re¬ 
ceiving money from Dr. Kertess. Edmonds 
pointed out that services of a very different 
nature were what Dr. Kertess was really inter¬ 
ested in: 

Answer. He [Dr. Kertess) stated that since 
I had. as 1 told him, friends in French and 
British official ofllces in New York, that I 
could undoubtedly find out for his asso¬ 
ciates certain information in regard to con¬ 
voy movements and shipping movements of 
British and French purchases In this coun¬ 
try, and said that Dr. Gross would pay for 
such information. He eaid that he was send¬ 
ing me to Dr. Gross because Dr. Gross was 
an agent of the German Government who 
was handling matters of that sort, and be¬ 
cause since Dr. Oroee waa operatlxig a news 
agency in New York it would aerve as a per¬ 
fect front, as he deeoribed it, for my visits 
to Or. Grose. 

Question. Did Dr. Oroes state to you defi¬ 
nitely that the information you raotived 


would be eubmltted to the German au¬ 
thorities? 

Answer. He did. 

Question. Did Dr. Kertess make a like 
statement? 

Answer. He did. As a matter of fact, both 
Dr. Gross and X>r. Kertess told me that the 
information which I submitted to them went 
to the German naval attaohS In Washington, 
D O., through the German consulate in New 
York, 

ZNVISTIOATION UROID 

In view of the facts stated above, The Hour 
urges that the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion and the Foreign Funds Oontrol Division 
of the United States Treasury Department 
conduct an Immediate investigation of Dr. 
Kertess* current activities and of his con¬ 
nection with I. G. FarbenlnduBtrle. 


Mobilizatioii of Manpower—^Fifth Interim 

Report of the Special Committee Invef* 

tigating National Defenie Migration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, in present¬ 
ing the fifth interim report of the Special 
House Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, there are one or two 
points which I should like to emphasize. 
By unanimous consent, I extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcord. 

This report, in essence, can be sum¬ 
marized as follows: Production is falter¬ 
ing badly. Manpower mobilization is and 
must be integrated with production mo¬ 
bilization. Consequently, if production 
slackens, plans for manpower mobiliza¬ 
tion suffer accordingly. 

We shall never get to the stage of ef¬ 
ficiency we need until we recognize that 
all of our resources must be harnessed 
like the operations of one tremendous in¬ 
dustrial firm. This thought has been a 
cornerstone of this committee’s thinking 
on the war program, since it became ap¬ 
parent to US after our hearings in Detroit 
last September that unplanned migra¬ 
tion was being caused by unplanned pro¬ 
duction. 

The automobile people told us about 
the essentials of mass production. Mr. 
Wilson, president of General Motors, tes¬ 
tified: 

It Isn’t conveyors that are so Important. It 
is really a planning of the biislness on a pro¬ 
gressive flow of material with Interchangeable 
parts and balanced production. 

As we went along from Detroit we did 
a lot of thinking about the possibilities 
of converting the automobile industry. 
On December 19.1941, in our second In¬ 
terim report to the House, we said: 

Two major obstacles impede war produc¬ 
tion: Manufacturers have been reluctant to 
convert their production facilities from civil¬ 
ian to military production, and the defense 
agencies of the Federal Government have not 
required such conversion. 

The prime objective of an all-out war ef¬ 
fort, namely, to enliet every worker and every 
machine^ was and still is left to a poU^ fiC 
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Indirection. Instead of planning for and re¬ 
quiring orderly conversion» reliance Is placed 
upon the technique of urging manufacturers 
Into war production by curtailing their facili¬ 
ties for civilian production. This procedure 
Is neither efficient nor forthright. 

• • • • • 

It is not consistent with orderly procedure 
to rely on individual manufacturers to con¬ 
tribute without guidance to the national war 
effort. The part they can and should play 
In the war program must be Indicated. To 
date, this has not been done. 

And in our third interim report to the 
House on March 9, 1942. we said: 

Modern war is a war of metals and motors 
and fuels as well as men. Manpower In the 
fighting forces is not enough. Courage is not 
enough. The potentialities inherent in 
peacetime Industries are not enough. Only by 
a far-reaching realinement of the factories 
and their equipment, of the workers and their 
skills, of the managerial forces and their 
know how, of the Government and its execu¬ 
tive powers—only through such a realine¬ 
ment can we hope to get the Job done—and 
done in time. 

I think that is the heart of the matter. 
Current developments make it clear that 
we have got to adapt this mass-produc¬ 
tion idea, with its control of raw ma¬ 
terials and their flow to production 
centers, Into our war program. 

A week ago, in a letter to Representa¬ 
tive Peterson, I pointed out that the 
Higgins case was one more example of 
our lack of a war-production program. 

The committee notes that last Satur¬ 
day the Office of War Information pub¬ 
lished a report on the progress of the war 
program. 

There Is one thing I do not like about 
that report. I think it carries an In-f 
ference that the American people are 
reluctant or unwilling to make enough 
sacrifices to win this war. 

I think our committee knows a good 
deal about the people of America. For 2 
years we have been talking to them, mi¬ 
grants from everywhere in the country, 
the people who are living in war-produc¬ 
tion centers, without adequate housing, 
or driving 80 and 100 miles to work, tak¬ 
ing things as they come, cheerfully. 

I believe the people will make any 
amount of sacrifice. But it must be 
shown that our war program Is on the 
right track, that we are using all of our 
resources to win, and that the only goal is 
victory. The people will come along. 
What we need to worry about is whether 
we are utilizing all of the imagination 
and resourcefulness of which we are 
capable. 

The production program, and as we 
have said In this report, the manpower 
mobilization program, must be planned. 

I would like to see in the War Produc¬ 
tion Board, at Mr. Nelson’s elbow, a pro¬ 
duction engineer, an engineer who under¬ 
stands the relationship of material fiow 
to production. 

My own idea is that a man of the cali¬ 
ber of Mr. Henry J. Kaiser would be the 
logical choice for this job. I have al¬ 
ready proposed Mr. Kaiser’s name for a 
position in the program. He has indi¬ 
cated that he appreciated the thought, but 
that he felt he could better serve in his 
present capacity. 1 can imderstand this 
attitude, particularly in view of his re¬ 


cent commitments from production offi¬ 
cials. 

However, if Mr. Kaiser is not available, 
I believe his judgment in this matter 
should be obtained immediately. 


Why Puget Sound Furniture Manufac¬ 
turers’ Products Should Be Used on 

Government Contracts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENT/TIVES 

Monday, August 10.1942 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Congressional Record, I 
include herewith a letter sent me by 
the energetic and public-spirited presi¬ 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Mr. D. K. MacDonald. D. K. 
MacDonald, by his cooperative and tol¬ 
erant attitude toward public officials, is 
making an outstanding record of dis¬ 
tinct accomplishment as a wartime 
president of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. In this letter Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald builds up the case of the furni¬ 
ture manufacturers of the Puget Sound 
area in most effective and convincing 
fashion. Because it contains meaty 
data which is of Interest to my col¬ 
leagues and to Government officials 
generally, I consider It eminently 
worthy of being printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. The advantages of 
the furniture manufacturers operating 
in the Seattle-Tacoma area are sum¬ 
marily set forth by Mr. MacDonald. 
Here is the letter: 

Seattle Chamber op Commerce, 

Seattle, Wash., August 1,1942. 
Hon. John M. Coffee. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Coffer: On Monday, July 13, 76 
representatives of Seattle furniture and wood¬ 
working plants attended a meeting at tlie 
chamber to discuss possible war contracts In 
their held. This meeting was called at the 
suggestion of officers of the Seattle Quarter¬ 
master Depot. 

At the meeting we had samples, specifica¬ 
tions, and blueprints of 10 particular items 
needed by the'Quartermaster Corps In the 
furniture and woodworking lines. It was felt 
by the Army officers present that If the 
manufacturers could determine what types 
of local woods might be used In the manu¬ 
facture of these items, and If Information of 
this kind were passed on to the office of the 
Quartermaster General in Washington, D. C., 
a portion of this business might be forth¬ 
coming to the Puget Sound area. 

At the meeting a committee made up of 
five of the manufacturers was appointed. 
This five-man committee drafted a resolution 
and, after considerable dlrcusslon and study, 
decided that the items could be made out of 
certain local woods. I am enclosing a copy 
of the resolution and also a copy of a letter 
which was sent by the chamber to all the 
manufacUirers who attended the meeting, 
acquainting them with the woods which had 
been decided upon by the committee. 


The Seattle Quartermaster Depot officers 
who were present at this meeting forwarded 
these two enclosures to the office of the 
Quartermaster General, but there has been 
no encouragement forthcoming from Wash¬ 
ington with respect to possible business. Be¬ 
cause It Is our firm conviction that this area 
should enter extensively Into the manufac¬ 
ture of furniture and wood Items for the 
armed forces, I am taking the liberty of ask¬ 
ing you to use your good offices In assisting 
U3 to bring about substantial allocation of 
these items to the Seattle Quartermaster 
Depot, in order that this depot may award 
contracts to manufacturers in this region. 

There are several reasons for believing that 
such allocation would be advantageous not 
only from the standpoint of the Government, 
but from the standpoint of the manufac¬ 
turers themselves. These reasons are: 

1. The State of Washington is the lumber 
center of the United States, and should he 
given consideration in any type of manu- 
fDcturing having to do with lumber. 

2. A great proportion of the items under 
consideration will be used by the Army in 
this area. As things stand at the present 
time, however, the bids are called and opened 
in the East, with many of the bids calling 
for delivery at Jeffersonville and many at 
Chicago. This means that when the items 
are delivered to Jeffersonville and Chicago by 
eastern manufacturers, those which are des¬ 
tined for use by troops in the Pacific North¬ 
west and Alaska must be transported out to 
this area, thereby adding to the already tre¬ 
mendous load which the railroads of the Na¬ 
tion are carrying in the war effort. If the 
items to be used here were procured by the 
Seattle Quartermaster Depot from manu¬ 
facturers In this area, this transportation 
factor would be eliminated. 

3. Several Pacific Northwest firms have re¬ 
quested bid Invitations from the eastern de¬ 
pots from time to time and have received 
no inquiries for negotiation. 

4. If firms in this area do receive invitations 
to bid, the time usually is bo short by the 
time the Invitations have arrived here that It 
Is impossible for the manufacturers to meet 
the opening dates. 

6. On negotiated contracts, manufacturers 
in this area find that the time is so short 
after they receive inquiries from the eastern 
depots that they do not have time to contact 
factories relative to nails, hinges, leather 
straps, etc., In order to get necessary informa¬ 
tion to carry on the negotiations. 

It occurs to me that this situation is some¬ 
thing which merits our combined attention 
and action. All of us have worked at great 
length to build the Seattle Quartermaster 
Depot Into one of the important purchasing 
agencies of the Army. Now that It has at¬ 
tained a po.sltlon of Importance, It would 
seem proper that at least a portion of the 
military items made of wood should be allo¬ 
cated to this depot. 

Anything you might do to bring about this 
allocation would be appreciated deeply by 
all of us. 

This same letter, together with enclosures, 
is being sent to Senators Bone and Wallghen, 
and Representatives Magnuson. Jactcson, 
Smith of Washington, and Hill of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Very truly yours. 

D. K. MacDonald, President. 


special miLLETlN —war INDtTSTRIES AND 
RESOURCES COMMIITEE 

July 14, 1942. 

Tliank you very much for coming to the 
meeting at the chamber Monday afternoon 
to discuss the possible business of the furni¬ 
ture-manufacturing and woodworking fields. 

The five-man committee which was ap¬ 
pointed at the meeting has drawn up the 
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enclosed resolution which has been forwarded 
to officers at the Beattie Oeneral Depot. Also 
this committee has suggested to the Army 
officers that the various items be made locally 
out of the following woods: 

1. Wooden folding chairs—^native maple. 

2. Tent poles—Douglas fir or hemlock. 

8. Tent pins—native maple. 

4. Folding camp tables—legs of dr; tops 
of the following woods in the following order 
of preference: (1) fir, (2) spruce, (3) hem¬ 
lock. 

5. Molded tables with legs—tops of na¬ 
tive maple: legs of Douglas fir. 

6. Blacksmith tool chests—the following 
woods In the following order of preference: 
(1) fir plywood. (2) spruce, (3) hemlock. 

7. M 1910 tool chests—same woods as 
blacksmith tool chests. 

8. U. 8. A. Spec. 28-26 tool chest (empty)— 
same woods as blacksmith tool chests. 

0. U. 8. A. Spec. 23-27 tool chest (empty) — 
same woods as blacksmith tool chests. 

10. "Victory” desk—fir plywood. 

All of the information which came out of 
the meeting is being forwarded to the office 
of the Quartermaster Oeneral, in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and it is our hope that some of 
this business will be forthcoming to you. 
Mr. Harrle O. Bohlke and other members of 
our staff will keep you advised as to develop¬ 
ments. 

Cordially, 

Chbis Gilson, 

Assistant General Manager, Chamber of 
Commerce; Secretary, War Industries 
and Resources Committee. 


July 13. 1942. 

To the Quartermaster Supply Section, Seattle 
General Depot: 

On Monday. July 13. at 2 p. m.. at the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, representa¬ 
tives of 76 furniture-manufacturing and 
woodworking firms met to discuss the possi¬ 
bility of engaging in war production on a 
list of 10 particular items submitted by offi¬ 
cers of the Quartermaster Supply Section of 
the Seattle Oeneral Depot. 

At this meeting, a committee of five, as 
listed below, was appointed to study blue¬ 
prints and samples of these items in detail 
and to make suggestions as to the woods 
available in this region which might be used 
in the manufacture of the various items. 

This committee of five is acquainted with 
the facilities of the 76 firms represented at 
the meeting and is of the opinion that sub¬ 
stantial quantities of the suggested items can 
be manufactured here advantageously. On 
behalf of all the firms represented, then, the 
committee wishes to point out that the furni¬ 
ture-manufacturing and woodworking plants 
of Beattie are anxious and willing to enter 
into production on the items for the Quarter¬ 
master Corps and that their facilities readily 
will be made available to the Quartermaster 
Corps whenever the occasion arises. 

The committee therefore recommends to 
the Quartermaster Supply Section of the 
Seattle Oeneral Depot that the Office of the 
Quartermaster Oeneral be acquainted with 
the desire and ability of Seattle furniture¬ 
manufacturing and woodworking plants to 
engage in production of the items under con¬ 
sideration. Likewise the committee wishes 
to express thanks and appreciation to the 
officers of the Quartermaster Supply Section 
at the Seattle General Depot for the excellent 
cooperation being accorded to the manufac¬ 
turers in the above-mentioned fields. 

R. C. AWdxrbon, 

C. Anderson Manufacturing Co. 

P. J. Nxst, 

Seattle Box Co, 

V. DAvmsoN, 

Davidson Anrud Co, 
Quxnt Wxllxams, 
Washington Manufacturing Co, 

F. A. Hvbbsrt, 

Washington Furniture Manufacturing Co, 


Postal Employees and tike War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

or NSW TOXK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a radio address which 1 deliv¬ 
ered on Monday, August 10,1042, on the 
subject Postal Employees and the War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as tollows: 

Mr. Leo Osoaox. During more than 20 
years’ service in the United States Congress— 
first, as a Member of the House of Represent¬ 
atives and of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and now, as a Mem¬ 
ber of the senate and a member of the Post 
Office Committee of that body—Hon. Jamxs 
M. MxAo, of New York, has been a close stu¬ 
dent of postal affairs and has bad a major 
part in the writing and the enactment of aU 
major postal legislation during that time. 

His interest has always been of a construc¬ 
tive and progressive nature—first, to steadily 
improve the service of that great system for 
the American public; and, secondly, to insure 
just treatment to the groat army of postal 
employees. 

He has introduced in the present Congress 
S. 2674, a blU to provide for a temporary 
increase In pay for the duration of the war 
for postal employees whose compensation has 
not been increased in 17 years. 

Hon. James M. Mead, United States Sena¬ 
tor from New York. 

Senator Mead. Thank you. President Leo 
George, and my thanks to the Mutual Broad¬ 
casting Co. for this opportimlty. 

The United States Postal Service Is the 
biggest single business in the world and 
certainly the most efficient and most depend¬ 
able public utility. Handling more than 
28,000.000,000 pieces of maU each year, it 
serves directly and personally more persons 
than any other public or private enterprise. 
Its history Is r^lete with romance. It is 
filled with evidences of its major part in the 
development of our country. It has contrib¬ 
uted largely to the advancement of clvlli- 
ratlon according to American ideals. It is 
impossible to vision our world today without 
the regular and dependable conveyance of 
communications, both private and official. 
We cannot imagine a world without the 
media of education and public Information, 
as well as the conveniences and services fur¬ 
nished at nominal costs to millions of peo¬ 
ple who would otherwise be isolated in count¬ 
less restricted communities throughout our 
vast domain. 

In time of crisis or of emergency there is no 
more reassuring, no more stabilizing force 
in the community than regular mall service. 
This is particularly true in a great national 
emergency such as the present war has 
brought to our people. In maintaining the 
morale of the millions of our men in the 
armed forces, as well as the millions of our 
people at home, the maintenance of regular 
and dependable mail service is an absolute 
necessity. 

Throughout my service in the United 
States Congress as a representative of the 
State of New York, first in the House and 
now in the Senate, among the many impor¬ 
tant duties 1 have been called upon to per¬ 
form 1 have served with the Post Office Oom- 
mltteee of both Houses and have had occa¬ 
sion to familiarise myself with the many 
intricate problems confronting this great 
public service and with the manner of solv¬ 


ing them. My Interest in them has been 
to improve and to maintain at the highest 
possible peak of efficiency this service of the 
American people. 

Every propo^ for legislation must be con¬ 
sidered in the light of its effect upon the 
conduct of the service and its contribution 
ta the public welfare. It must stand or fall 
upon a rigid test of its Improvement of 
morale and of public serviee. 

The opportunity has been afforded me also 
of becoming acquainted with the great army 
of postal employees whose loyal, faithful, and 
expert service make possible the smooth- 
running and valuable service that is ours. 
No more conscientious and no more efficient 
workers can be found in either private or 
public employment. They are highly skilled 
and posseas unusual physical and mental 
qualifications. They were selected because 
of their attaining the highest grades in open 
competitive examinations. They are re¬ 
tained in their positions only by maintaining 
a high degree of efficiency; they are advanced 
upon experience and merit; determination of 
their fitness for retention and advancement 
is based upon their ability to meet, year after 
year, the ever-increasing exactions of a grow¬ 
ing and expanding public service. 

With such regularity does the mail come to 
every office and to nearly every home in the 
vast reaches of the United States and Its 
possessions every day in the year except Sun¬ 
days and some holidays that it is accepted 
as a matter of course and with scarcely a 
thought of bow such service is made poesible. 

Yet each sender of a letter or parcel knows 
that, when he deposits It in a post office or 
mall box, in some mysterious manner It will 
reach the person to whom it is addressed, 
whether that person be in the earns com¬ 
munity or in some distant city, down on the 
faim, or in Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico. 

Having the facilities and the trained per¬ 
sonnel to perform efficiently and expkli- 
tlously almost any task that requires con¬ 
tact with the people in all sections and all 
communities of the Nation, the Postal 
Service is frequently called upon to perform 
public eervlces that are not a part of its 
functions and for which It receives no rev¬ 
enue or appropriation. 

Efficiency of the postal workers and their 
readiness to undertake new tasks to serve the 
public Interest and the national welfare have 
come to be taken for granted. Added bur¬ 
dens of the national emergency eervlces have 
been assumed by the postal employees with¬ 
out recognition or compensation. 

When in 1937 an emergency census of 
unemployment was to be conducted, the task 
was assigned to the Post Office Department. 
This unprecedented assignment involved 
registration of the entire working population 
of the United States. As stated by John D. 
Blggers, Director of the Unemployment 
Census, the efficiency and perfection with 
which this job was carried out exceeded all 
expectations and shattered all precedents, 
not only in terms of performance, but also 
In terms of the cost. 

The handling of bonus bonds, and the 
tremendous task of registering for the De¬ 
partment of Justice America’s large alien 
population, were also carried out with ef¬ 
ficiency and dispatch. 

In the present war also, the United States 
Postal Serviee hae become a vital instru¬ 
mentality of the Government for maintain¬ 
ing the vital communications with speed and 
effectiveness required by the emergency. In 
addition, the f^tal Service has assumed a 
variety of new tasks and assignments Nation¬ 
wide In scope. The handling of the forme and 
notifications under the Selective Service Act, 
the distribution and sale of motor vehicle 
tax etampe, and the sale of United States 
bonds and stamps ate only a few of the 
emergency duties which the United States 
Post Office hae assumed and ie discharging 
with maximum efficiency and effectiveness. 
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The employees or the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment, whose compensation rates were fixed in 
1926, have petitioned the President and the 
Congress to enact legislation granting them 
a temporary Increase In pay to partially offset 
the marked increase In the cost of living. 
Their plea is entirely Justified, and in the in¬ 
terest of fair play to a deserving loyal force of 
workers, as well as of maintaining the effi¬ 
ciency of this Important service, prompt 
action should be taken. 

The additional burdens of Increased living 
costs. Increased taxes, and emergency obliga¬ 
tions entailed In a great national emergency 
fall as heavily upon postal employees as upon 
other citizens. While wages and salaries of- 
other workers have been adjusted in line with 
increased costs since 1039, these postal em¬ 
ployees have not had an upward revision of 
wages In 17 years. 

Since 1930, while wage rates of workers in 
private employment have advanced from 40 
percent to as high as 86 percent, postal em¬ 
ployees have suffered an actual decrease in 
purchasing power amounting to more than 
20 percent. Pood prices have risen over 27 
percent, clothing over 23 percent, house- 
furnlshlngs over 20 percent, and. although 
the average of all rents has risen only 4Ai 
percent, In some communities the increase 
has been from 25 percent to 45 percent. 

This is obviously unjust to these loyal work¬ 
ers whose only recourse is to the Congress and 
the American people. Every fair-minded cit¬ 
izen will recognize that, aside from the In¬ 
equity of this situation. Its harmful effects 
extend to every businessman and to every cit¬ 
izen in the community. 

Already several thousands of these postal 
employees have entered the armed forces of 
the United States and many of them have 
already seen active service at Pearl Harbor 
and in the Philippines. No deferment has 
been asked for them because of the great Im¬ 
portance of their service. 

However, because of the present inequities 
in their salary status, the task of recruiting 
able replacements is becoming increasingly 
difficult. A high tribute Is due the loyalty 
and patriotism of tens of thousands of postal 
employees throughout the country. In spite 
of the Inadequacy of their compensation, and 
in spite of opportunities to seek more re¬ 
munerative occupations, they have stuck to 
their tasks, enduring long hours and extra 
duties; they have maintained the service 
with an efficiency that has contributed 
greatly to the national war effort. 

I believe wholeheartedly that Congress 
should take prompt action to effectuate an 
equitable upward revision of postal salaries. 

To meet the present situation in regard 
to working hours of employees of all Gov¬ 
ernment agencies and to render a measure 
of Justice to postal employees, I have intro¬ 
duced a bill, 8. 2674. This bill provides for 
the adjustment of working hours and over¬ 
time pay for employees of the other Govern¬ 
ment departments as sought by the admin¬ 
istration. The bill likewise grants an in¬ 
crease of 10 percent in the pay of postal 
employees without increasing their hourly 
compensation rates for overtime. 

This does not mean that postal employees 
may not be required to work overtime. They 
are subject to overtime as well as to service 
on Sundays and holidays, whenever the ex¬ 
igencies of the service require. The postal 
employees are not objecting to the additional 
hours required in many offices where in¬ 
creased business due to war industries make 
it impossible to cope with the volume of work 
within scheduled hours, or where additional 
help cannot be recruited because of the in¬ 
adequate compensation. They are asking 
only that their compensation be adjusted to 
meet a portion of the added burden placed 
upon them by increased costs of necessities. 

To me and to others whose familiarity with 
the postal service has extended over more 
than 20 years has come a realization of the 


Increased effectiveness of its operations and 
of its importance to the Government as a 
whole. 

No matter what our station or occupation, 
we have all Joined in a common cause. 
Every one of us must give his best effort un- 
stintingly to the end that our ideals shall 
be sustained. That our heritage be pre¬ 
served, added burdens must be borne by all 
of us, added sacrifices must be made, but it 
is our duty to effect an equal division of the 
burdens and to see that no group of workers 
is compelled to undergo unnecessary or in¬ 
equitable hardship. 


War-Vital Mining 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Death or Salvation for 
War-Vital Mining” recently published 
in the Deseret News of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DEATH OR SALVATION FOR WAR-VITAL MINING? 

Testimony presented at the United States 
Senate silver subcommittee hearing in Salt 
Lake last week should convince Congress 
that the once great mining industry of the 
West is in a desperate plight and that its 
critical condition threatens the whole war 
effort with an acute shortage of vital and 
strategic metals. 

Production of copper, lead, and zinc from 
the underground mines is down SO to 60 per¬ 
cent from last year and the current output 
of tungsten, manganese, and chromium is 
only a fraction of what is needed in making 
war implements alone. 

The gross failure of Federal, State, and 
local law-making and administrative agen¬ 
cies to understand mining and its problems 
over the last 20 years or so is the underlying 
cause of the industry’s alarming predica¬ 
ment. For years mining has been suffering 
from ’’creeping paralysis.” But since the 
war broke out. this failure to understand, 
coupled with evidence of downright indif¬ 
ference, has given the weakened industry a 
stroke which threatens its sudden demise. 

The end of a large portion of the mining 
industry is in plain sight unless those in au¬ 
thority do something now to remedy the 
acute shortage of mine labor, help lift the 
burden of staggering costs, ease the crushing 
tax burden, and raise metal prices (now at 
pre-European war levels) to figures some¬ 
where near comparable to the cost of doing 
business. 

Federal, State, and local agencies seem to 
have long since forgotten that basic all-im¬ 
portant maxim: Over the long pull, the re¬ 
ward for success must be in proportion to 
the risk, or no one will venture. Mining 
is a risky business, the odds are from 10 to 
as high as 80 to 1 that you’ll lose. Would 
you take this risk to open a new mine or 
develop an old one when costs and the gov¬ 
ernments take all if you win and you stand 
the whole loss if you miss? That’s what 
is ailing the mining industry today. No new 
mines are being found, and even the old and 
once-prosperous companies cannot afford to 


do the exploratory and development work 
necessary to keep ore reserves up. 

Over the long term, all sorts of means must 
be found to substitute encouragement for 
discouragement, if the western metal mining 
industry is to be saved and rehabilitated. 
But, in the immediate term, three things are 
necessary to its succor and to the war effort: 

1. Higher metal prices. 

2. A solution to the alarming mine labor 
shortage problem. 

3. Special treatment for mines in the new 
Federal tax bill. 

Metal prices today are fixed by the Gov¬ 
ernment at prices only slightly higher than 
they were when Hitler invaded Poland. But 
costs have about doubled. The ratio of metal 
prices to taxes also is getting more and more 
adverse to the mines. For instance: In the 
last war the copper price was 27 cents a 
pound, today it is 12 cents. In 1918 the 
normal Federal tax was 12 percent and the 
excees-proflt tax was 82 Va percent. The pro¬ 
posed Federal normal and surtax is 46 percent 
and the proposed excess-profit tax is 00 per¬ 
cent. To preserve mining normal profits per 
ton of ore mined must be allowed before this 
excess-profit tax applies. 

Government-financed war plants in this 
region, many of them operating on a cost- 
plus basis and paying up to $160 a week for 
semiskilled workers, are siphoning miners 
away from the mines at a terrific rate. All 
the mines are short-handed and some have 
lost 60 percent of their skilled men. 

Miners should realize that they are far bet¬ 
ter off in a steady Job making loss. But if 
they don’t realize this fact, some drastic 
measures must be taken to keep the mines 
manned. And in view of the general short¬ 
age of labor, it is highly desirable, if not 
necessary, that the working time per day and 
per week be extended without destroying the 
mine through excessive overtime pay at time 
and a half rates. 

Utah State law limits to 8 hours the time 
a man can spend underground in any one 
day, except is case of emergency where life 
and property are threatened. Deducting a 
30-minute lunch period and the time con¬ 
sumed by going in and coming out, the aver¬ 
age Utah underground miner is doing pro¬ 
ductive work for only about 6 hours a day. 
The Governor should give serious considera¬ 
tion to suspending the 8-hour collar-to-collar 
law for the duration, eo that another 30 or 40 
minutes could be worked underground daily 
to help produce the metals so badly needed. 
Since more productive work would be done, 
the mines could afford to pay for this extra 
time and thus increase the men’s earnings. 

Tliese suggestions may seem drastic, but 
drastic measures are necessary if mining is to 
continue as a great industry and if its hands 
are to be untied to produce enough of the 
metals so vital to victory. 


Merger of American Companies Engaged 
in International Communications 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix an editorial published 
In the Washington, D. C., Post, of August 
5,1942, dealing with the merger of Amer¬ 
ican companies engaged in International 
communications. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ONE OUT OF MANY 

Back of the bill before Congreas to merge 
the telegraph companies is the same aound 
common sense which 20 years ago brought 
about the merger of the telephone companies. 
But It has one hole in It, and a very big one. 
The bill does not include provision for a 
merger of the American companies engaged )n 
international communications. There are 12 
of them, all told; and the corrosive competi¬ 
tion of these companies is a drag upon the 
prosecution of the war. 

That will be obvious when you consider the 
continual flux in our war relations with the 
world. Areas are changing rapidly in im¬ 
portance according to the fluctuations of this 
global conflict. Soon we may be In occupa¬ 
tion of friendly and—let us hope—of hostile 
countries. Yet, if our communications re¬ 
main in a state of disunity, we shall And 
ourselves in dlfllulty In making new installa¬ 
tions and generally in adjusting our com- 
mimlcations to our war career. Moreover, all 
traffic, domestic as well as foreign. Is now 
overloaded with war messages, and we are 
constantly faced with the possibility cf sev¬ 
ered cables or fade-outs In radio channels. 
Under a unified system our radio and cable 
facilities could be pooled to meet these 
eventualities. 

Any such facilitation of the war effort 
should be the dominating concern of our 
legislators. But the argument in favor of a 
merger of t!ie companies operating our inter¬ 
national communications is reinforced by 
our requirements in the post-war world. Our 
many have to compete with one In every 
other country. That one is either a govern¬ 
ment concern or a private monopoly. What 
would happen to our unintegrated system 
after the war would be precisely what hap¬ 
pened in pre-war days—there was a playing- 
off of our companies one against the other 
by the single, strong organlaations of our 
foreign competitors. 

An example of what this means was given 
recently by David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America. For 18 years 
one American radio commtmicatlons com¬ 
pany operated a service to Japan on the basis 
of equal division of tolls with the Japanese 
monopoly. In 1934 another American com¬ 
pany established a duplicate service. This 
company offered more than half the tolls to 
the Japanese and took less than half for 
Itself. Obviously the first company could not 
obtain any business from the Japanese mo¬ 
nopoly unless it met the new terms. The 
result was more revenue for the Japanese and 
less for the American. That was bad for the 
companies concerned, but. more importantly, 
it worked against the general American 
Interest. 

The example Is merely one of many which 
show the handicaps to our national interest 
of our multiple system. In the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of new connections. 
In the promulgation of and adherence to a 
national rate structure and, generally, a full 
participation in world-wide communications 
by the United States and American Indus¬ 
try—in all these matters our American com¬ 
munications disunity has been retrogressive. 
Under our present scattered system this 
country’s share In world-wide communica¬ 
tions can never be equal to its total strength 
and to our importance in world affairs. 

The argument In favor of unification that 
It would strengthen our system in relation to 
foreign administrations does not stand alone. 
A subsidiary argument of great weight has 
been offered in testimony by Chairman James 
lAwrence Fly of the Federal Communications 
Commission. This is that the end of the 
present multiple system would aid this coun¬ 
try in resolving the cable versus radio di¬ 


lemma. The long-term perspective is against 
cables and in favor of radio. But it would 
be folly If the companies, In the interests of 
better oommuhlcatlons. allowed the cables to 
fall into neglect. Cables must be preserved 
In any rounded system of communication. 
For they provide additional traffic capacity, 
and, furthermore, have the advantage of sta¬ 
bility. secrecy, and freedom from electrical 
interference. Only a unified system-^under, 
of course, some form of Government aegis— 
could Insure the preservation of our cable 
system. 

The bill providing for the merger of the 
telegraph services has passed the Senate and 
is now awaiting action in the Rouse. The 
provision for a merger in the ’’international” 
field slipped out of the Senate measure. It 
looks as if the reason lay in the unstudied 
opposition of the Navy Department. Evi¬ 
dently the Navy Department, thinking that 
the Integration of our scattered system might 
promote Interim Inconvenience, wants to 
shelve the problem for the duration. But 
unification In commimlcations as in com¬ 
mand is a vital wartime need, and, moreover, 
the only way to be ready for the post-war 
world Is to get ready now. 'That is the only 
conclusion possible from the testimony be¬ 
fore Congress. It should persuade the House 
to reinstate the deleted provision before the 
bill is reported out by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 


Our War Purpose 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 

OF NKW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,194Z 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present an 
article taken from a publication issued 
by the Port Wayne Ckispel Temple of 
Port Wayne, Ind. The author is Dan 
Gilbert, who is secretary of the World's 
Christian Pundamentals Association and 
at one time was head of the Christian 
Press Bureau in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Gilbert has given us a historical rdsum^ 
of the declarations of our purpose in Just 
keeping out of the war, and then com¬ 
ments on the varied opinions as to what 
we are now fighting for. His analysis of 
the problem as to the choice between the 
old order and the proposed new order 
Is sound and convincing. His reference 
to the fact that we shall have to solve 
serious post-war problems of our own, is 
most timely. 

The article follows: 

Never in all history was the war purpose of 
a nation so plain. America is ^d>tiug to 
preserve her liberty and independence. We 
are fighting to preserve the American consti¬ 
tutional order established in 1776. We are 
fighting to maintain th'i status quo, to keep 
what we have: Our churches, our homes, ova 
free economic system, our Christian consti¬ 
tutional heritage. 

Deepite this eelf-evident fact, there are 
active in our midst those who would have 
us believe that we are fighting to gain some¬ 
thing new for ourselves and for other nations, 
to establish some sort of new world order. 
Subtle as it may be, this propaganda should 
deceive no one. The historical record is in¬ 
disputable, 


When the war broke out, we had our op¬ 
portunity to enter it tor the purpose of 
crusading for a new world order. This we 
steadfastly refused to do. President Booae- 
velt made our policy plain. He said we would 
not send our soldiers to fight on other con¬ 
tinents unless we were attacked. He said 
that we would not engage in war with any 
nation, except for purposes of self defense. 
The President kept that protnlee and main¬ 
tained that policy. He and bis Cabinet were 
seeking a formula for peace with Japan at 
the very time we were treacherously attacked. 
Japan, Oermany, and Italy declared war upon 
us. They assumed the offensive against us. 
We are fighting the most clear-cut. Incon¬ 
testably defensive war in the history of the 
world. 

Our ally, Orest Britain, too, is fighting a 
war of self-preservation. She had no aspira¬ 
tion to ’’reform” the world or propagate 
democracy abroad. Great Britain was willing 
for Oermany to have Hitlerism, and for Italy 
to have fascism, and for Russia to have oom- 
munlsm, and for Japan to have xmutarism. 
Hers, as ours, was a hands-off policy toward 
other nations. Only when her own life and 
liberty were directly and unmistakably men¬ 
aced by the Axis Powers did Great Britain 
strike back In self-defense. 

When he first assumed leadership of the 
British Nation, Winston Churchill was asked, 
“What are the war alms of England and her 
allies?” Mr. Churchill replied, “The defeat 
of Hitler.” At that time he refused to specify 
any further goal. Hitlerism, fascism, and 
Japanese aggression must be destroyed in 
order that the “old order” of liberty and 
decency and Christianity may be maintained 
in Great Britain and America. 

Naturally, right-minded persons hope to 
see a better world emerge when the war Is 
over. Mr, Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt have 
both expressed this high hope and Idealism. 
Their hopeful sentiment is shared by all who 
have not been stifled by some philosophy of 
pessimism. But the question naturally 
arises: How can a better world be achieved? 
Instead of seeking after the phantom of an 
impractical “united states of the world/' 
there are many who feel that this goal can 
best be pursued by a return to trlcd-and- 
testod methods and standards of interna¬ 
tional relations. 

In an Important sense we are fighting to 
restore the old order among the nations of 
the world, as well as to retain the old order 
within our own country. The old order 
has Its weaknesses and Imperfections, but it 
looks very inviting to us In the light of our 
recent experience with plans and programs 
for a new order. 

The old order among nations was one based 
upon law and mutual respect. Nations, first 
of all, had self-respect. And, because they 
bad self-respect, they respected the rights of 
other nations. Nations had independence, 
but they reoognleed the responsibilities which 
go with the rights of free nations. Instead 
of planning to merge the nations of the 
world into one great conglomeration It might 
be best to emphasixe their separateness. The 
President once championed the idea of 
“quarantining” the aggressor nations. This 
might be a suitable policy to carry out after 
the war. Let the guilty nations be isolated, 
■hut off from their neighbors. After a period 
of punishment, they might be put on parole. 
And after they had demonstrated that they 
had rehabilitated themselves and relearned 
respect for the rights of other nations, they 
might be restored to orderly intercourse and 
relations with their neighbors. 

The old order was one of individualism and 
competition among the nations of the world. 
Unfair practices were outlawed, but a healthy 
spirit of free competition prevailed. A people 
got what they earned. If they wanted a high 
standard of living, they were obliged to work 
for it. Bach nation had to depend upon It- 
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self. It could not sponge off of its neighbors. 
It had to learn to be self-sufficient and self- 
reliant. It was under the old order that 
America and England rose to a place of pre¬ 
eminence among the nations of the world 
and carried Christian and democratic Ideals to 
world ascendancy with them. 

Instead of blindly condemning the “old 
order” among nations, there are many ana¬ 
lysts who will maintain that our present dif¬ 
ficulty was the result of a departure from 
it. Instead of advocating more “interna¬ 
tionalism.” they will adduce evidence to 
show that we have suffered too much from 
that evil “ism” already. 6o far as America 
and England are concerned, the end of the 
last war did not usher in an “era of na¬ 
tionalism.” 

Contrary to the propagandists, the fact is 
that It brought upon us an unprecedented 
plague of internationalism. Even though 
we did not join the League of Nations, we 
abandoned our traditional policy of national 
independence in order to enmesh ourselves 
in a system of interdependence with other 
nations which cramped and crippled our 
freedom of action. The course which finally 
landed us at Pearl Harbor began when we 
measured our national defense needs in 
terms of other nations rather than our own. 
We had built up naval superiority to corre¬ 
spond with our productive and cultural 
superiority among the nations of the world. 
To conform to the productive capacity and 
naval statuie of Japan, America—and to a 
lesser degree, England—entered upon a ship- 
sinking program which our fathers would 
have thought stultifying to national dignity 
and perilous to national safety. 

We were so thoroughly committed to the 
policy of cutting the cloth of national de¬ 
fense to fit the pattern of international In¬ 
trigue that we refrained from fortifying Guam 
because of the opinion that such action In 
our own defense would be displeasing to the 
Japanese. For many months we continued to 
supply Japan with scrap iron and gasoline 
because of the fear of hurting Japanese feel¬ 
ings and Inciting her displeasure. Our whole 
national policy Ecemed to be designed to keep 
Japan and other nations peace-minded. 

The peace and prosperity of other nations 
was one of our most pressing and immediate 
concerns. It Is utterly unfair to say that 
America followed a policy of selfish isola¬ 
tionism after the close of the first World 
War and before the outbreak of the second. 
The fact Is that we deliberately played Santa 
Claus to the rest of the world in the hope of 
keeping it at peace. Our food kept millions 
in Europe and Asia from starving. Our 
money was used to put the bankrupt nations 
on their feet. Loans from America, which 
were never repaid, helped to build up the 
standard of living in a dozen countries. With 
the war-debt moratorium, which cost our 
own taxpayers billions of dollars, Europe was 
kept from financial collapse and panic. Later, 
with our silver- and gold-buying programs, 
we enriched Russia, Mexico, and a score of 
other nations. 

America played Santa Claus to the rest of 
the world. We tried to build up the standard 
of living for the impoverished Japanese, but 
they took our goods and built a war machine 
with them. America financed a prostrate 
Germany, only to find that we had created a 
Frankenstein monster. We fed the starving 
millions In Russia, only to find that the 
Bolshevik rulers took our wheat and used it 
to replenish their own supplies, which they 
had traded off for munitions. 

In view of our past experience, there are 
many realists and idealists who will prefer 
that “next time” we shall return to the old 
order, that we shall not seek to advance the 
Interests of any form of hlgh-fiown interna¬ 
tionalism. 


However, there are those who fly directly 
in the face of past experience and in full 
view df the fact that America and Britain 
are clearly fighting for the preservation of 
the status quo ante—that is, the old order 
which formerly prevailed, before the rise of 
modern totalitarianism and before our de¬ 
parture from the traditional policy of George 
Washington under which we were an inde¬ 
pendent. not an Interdependent. Nation. 
These “plotters of the new world order” have 
come forward with the most fantastic and 
grandiose schemes whereby Uncle Sam will 
devote his full energies and resources to the 
task of extending the more abundant life to 
all peoples of the earth. 

In a widely quoted article. Vice President 
Wallace declares, “If we can afford tremen¬ 
dous sums of money to win the war, we can 
afford to Invest whatever amount it takes 
to win the peace.” According to his sug¬ 
gestion, America is to undertake to rebuild 
and refinance the whole world. Our Nation 
has always fed the starving and clothed the 
naked wherever they might be found; and 
after the war is over We still will do this to 
the best of our ability. But Mr. Wallace’s 
program apparently calls for us to take the 
lead In establishing “world living standards” 
commensurate with our own. 

In hia much-discufised article. Mr. Wallace 
says. “Besides food, the devastated regions (of 
the rest of the world), will have urgent need 
of other materials and equipment to assist 
in their reconstruction. Homes, factories, 
office bu'ldlngs, schools, churches, highways, 
railroads, bridges, have been destroyed in 
large numbers. In the tremendous Job of 
rebuilding which must be undertaken, the 
United States and the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere can play a vital part.” 

Mr. Wallace seems to forget that we will 
have a job of rebuilding In our own country. 
We will have our hands full rebuilding our 
own standard of living—giving back to our 
own people the automobiles, washing ma¬ 
chines. vacuum cleaners, etc., that will have 
become obsolete during the war. We will 
also have the tidy task of paying the cost of 
the war. In any event, wc should be Jus¬ 
tifiably slow In providing any more of our 
steel, gold, machinery, and other materials 
to Europe until we have some assurance that 
they will not be used to start the creation of 
new war machines. We should not be too 
concerned to build up the standard of living 
of other peoples until we have some guaran¬ 
ty that they will not again give up butter in 
order that they may have guns. 

After all, it Is a difficult task to reform a 
man or a nation. 

Self-reform Is the only kind which Is last¬ 
ing. Wc can put the aggressor nations In a 
position where they cannot harm us, just 
as we put a malefactor in jail. But reform 
must come from within. Like individuals, 
nations must learn that crime does not pay. 
That was the principle of the old order. Na¬ 
tions learned to behave themselves—or they 
perished. Instead of thinking In terms of 
some kind of united states of the world, 
under which America would be responsible 
for the financing and the reforming of all 
other nations, it might be preferable to 
return to the old order whereby each nation 
was put on its own and made to produce 
for Itself and behave Itself. 

Many of the schemes for a united states of 
the world have as their objective the commu¬ 
nistic goal of sharing the we|ilth, applied 
among nations as well as within nations. 
The notorious communistic theorist, Harold 
J. Laskl, who has repeatedly been exposed In 
the National Republic, has contended, “The 
lend-lease principle is not less applicable in 
peace than in war. It Implies an obligation 
on the part of the richer states to assist the 
poorer states in the development of a higher 
standard of living.” 


This, of course, is Just plain communism on 
the international plan. It would provoke 
war, rather than promote peace. For, it would 
encourage lawlessness by giving whole peoples 
the idea that the rest of the world owed them 
a living. It breaks down the character of the 
nation as well as the Individual to subsidize 
any people in sloth and unproductlvlty. Let 
the nations know that If they want a high 
standard of living for their people they will 
have to earn it. 

Before he can get along with other children, 
every child must learn the difference between 
mine and thine. He must learn to respect 
the rights and property of others. The same 
principle applies among nations. Nations 
must learn that they cannot live off their 
neighbors. We should not let other nations 
plunder us. either by seizure or by playing 
upon our sympathies. 

The plain situation today Is that half the 
nations of the world want to live off Uncle 
Sam. By military attack, they are endeav¬ 
oring to seize our wealth, that their people 
may live in comfort off of the fruits of what 
cur people have created. It would be the 
height of folly for us, after we have defeated 
their assault, to turn around and extend to 
them or to any nation the privilege of enjoy¬ 
ing a high standard of living at the expense 
of our laborers, businessmen, and farmers. 
Mr Wallace talks about creating a minimum 
living standard for the whole world. He for¬ 
gets that It would be maintained by the 
sweat of American workers, farmers, and en¬ 
terprisers. 

America Is fighting the war to keep other 
nations from enslaving us. Yet, In many of 
the blueprints for the post-war world, Amer¬ 
ica Is assigned the role of a slave nation whose 
duty is to support the other peoples of the 
earth on a plane equivalent with our own. 

America did not enter this war to create 
any new world order. We entered the war 
to stabilize the old order by smuphing the 
totalitarian designs to supplant it with a 
share-the-wealth system whereby the pro¬ 
ductive nations are to support the parasitical 
nations. We entered the war to bring back 
the old order In which nations are Independ¬ 
ent and self-reliant, in which peoples know 
that they must work for what they seek to 
enjoy. In which crime and pauperism and 
panhandling among nations are outlawed. 
In which no nation Is permitted to live off of 
her neighbor. 

We are not fighting for a world union of 
nations. We are fighting for our own Nation. 
We are not fighting to make America a part 
of any new international regime. We are 
fighting to keep America free—to keep Amer¬ 
ica what our fathers made her; an Independ¬ 
ent and separate nation among the powers 
of the earth. 

We are not fighting for a new world order. 
We are fighting for the preservation and 
improvement of the old order. It was not 
perfect. But it was the system under which 
civilization made progress. The nineteenth 
century order of nationalism proved Itself to 
be Infinitely preferable to the twentieth cen¬ 
tury experimental order of internationalism. 

We are not fighting to carry Into effect the 
dreams and visions of the drafters and 
formulators of blue prints of a world Utopia. 
We are not fighting for theories and dreams 
and visions and fantasies. We are fighting 
for our own flesh and blood, our own homes, 
our own churches, our own heritage of liberty 
and Christianity. 

We are not fighting for a united states of 
the world to be established when the war 
Is over. We are fighting for the United 
States of America that our fathers be¬ 
queathed to us. We are not fighting to make 
America over according to some scheme for 
world revolution. Wo are fighting to keep 
America what our fathers made it in 1776. 
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Addreii of Preikleiik-Eioct LopOE^ of 
G>lombia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUUDE PEPPER 

OF fLOBlDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. Col. 
James W. Flanagan, a great American 
who. In personal business affairs in South 
America, has very effectively Illustrated 
the principle of the good neighbor, and 
who is an admiring friend of the Presi¬ 
dent-elect of Colombia, has Just fur¬ 
nished me with a copy of an address 
delivered by Hon. H. E. Alfonso Lopez, 
President-elect of Colomlda, at a ban¬ 
quet given in his honor and in honor of 
Madam Lopez by the Pan-American 
Society and the Colomblan-American 
Chamber of Commerce, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on July 
20.1942. 1 believe that this outstanding 
address by the President-elect of one of 
our great neighbors in South America is 
worthy of being preserved in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it incorporated in the 
Appendix of the Record. Many of us 
very pleasantly remember this distin¬ 
guished visitor, who is Just beginning a 
great career as the President of a great 
country, and whose friendship the peo¬ 
ple of the United States deeply cherish. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen, the date which 
Colombia commemorates aa that of her birth 
to a free llfo—July 20, 1810—is the point of 
departure of a people toward a higher des¬ 
tiny. toward a more prosperous life, toward 
a more intelligent order. The genius of a 
few men and the sacriflee of a people made 
possible the realization of Colombia's emanci¬ 
pation within a brief time; but, this objec¬ 
tive achieved, generations past and present 
continued and are continuing the struggle 
to develop the democratic system in their 
land, to make culture available to all. to dis¬ 
tribute with greater equity the fruits of 
progress. 

From the dawn of her independenoe. guided 
by the liberator's vision, Colombia has de¬ 
sired that all the advantages gained through 
her liberation be shared by the peoples of 
America, and that their unity should become 
the firm foundation first of their autonomy 
and then of their pro(q>eiity. We have hoped 
ever since that the democratic spirit which 
gave life to our revolution might also ani¬ 
mate relations among the new republics, and 
that from the Congress of Panama, proposed 
by Bolivar, there should come forth a pact 
of continental association. Today, these na¬ 
tions find themselves confronted with a his¬ 
toric crisis which, while it is brought about 
by different circumstances, presents certain 
similarities to those of the epoch which pre¬ 
ceded the insurrection of the Spanish col¬ 
onies. And I feel a legitimate pride in ob¬ 
serving, at the end of 132 years, that Colom¬ 
bia continues to be loyal to her democratic 
organization at home and to the princiite of 
American solidarity abroad. 

Z am greatly honored that the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Society and the Colomblan-American 
Chamber of Commerce should have taken this 
occasion to tender so generous a manifesta¬ 


tion of their regard to one of Colombia's 
servants. I accept it ae a recognition by our 
iriende of the faithfulncea with whltti my 
country haa oonduoted her foreign relations, 
and as an Indication of their appreciation of 
the efforts to collaborate In intematSonal 
accord! that may best eerve the intereata of 
the Western Hemiephere which, ae represent¬ 
ative or as chief executive of Oolombia, I 
have had the good fortune to realize. 

To this policy, which with passing diver- 
genciee is that of all the Latln-Amerlcan 
oountrlea, the United States has responded in 
recent times with the good-neighbor policy, 
and later, with that of continental solidarity, 
thus augmenting the fzreatlga and influence 
which it has enjoyed in the Americas ever 
since the Declaration of Independenoe. Theee 
new policiee have found a moat sincere and 
intelligent acceptance in the three Americas. 
It is not too much to say that without their 
ooheaive effect, Uie New World might have 
been worked upon, with relatively suoceeaful 
reeults, by the propaganda which etili at¬ 
tempts to ehatter its unity. No policy tried 
by the United States before 1980 in respect 
to Latin America—neither that of the “big 
stick" nor that of “dollar diplomacy’’—oould 
have spared It the gravest of its concerns in 
time of war: That of demonstrating the 
efiicacy of the Monroe Doctrine, not only to 
protect the sister nations against European 
or Asiatic attack, but to prevent the Invasion 
of her own territory from bases established 
in any point of the hemisphere. 

If the people and the Government of the 
United States can dedicate today all their 
attention and energy to tbe problems with 
which the war has confronted them in the 
Far East, in Africa, in Europe, or in Russia 
without embarrasement from tbe continental 
situation, it is due. without the shadow of a 
doubt, to the fact that the good-neighbor 
policy, which has already enjoyed a decade 
of serious and honorable practice and that 
of American solidarity—^no less serious and 
worthy of respect, although more recent- 
have helped to create an atmosphere of active 
friendship, and an interest that neither tol¬ 
erates perturbation nor easily admits doubt 
as to its desirability. 

We understand that this new position of 
the United States is not an opportunist atti¬ 
tude, nor a contingent circumstance, near a 
temporary measure, nor the device of a Gov¬ 
ernment faced by a specific situation. We 
know that it meets now with the ai>provai of 
the Congress of the United States. We know 
equally well that It already has the support 
of public opinion—that it la, in a word, a 
national policy. What we are not sure of 
is whether its advantages are appreciated 
and its reciprocal benefits weighed with the 
same criteria applied by the other congresses, 
government, and peoples of the Americas. 

The forms of cooperation between a country 
with the political, military, and economio 
problems of a prime world power and na¬ 
tions such as ours that, very weak in compari¬ 
son with the United States, are still In the 
initial stage of their development, are not 
easy to understand. Tbe Noirth Americans 
will naturally let themselves be guided by tbe 
tendency to apply their own terms and stand¬ 
ards in evaluati^ tbe importance of our in¬ 
ternational collaboration. Thie is to say that 
they will underestimate its signifteance. 
Latin Amwrioans, m involuntary reaction to 
this mental attitude, will be inclined to 
wonder whether tbe bonds establisbed be¬ 
tween such unequal powers can be equitable 
and lasting. It will escape both of th«tt that 
since the cooperatlOB has a pe r man e nt char¬ 
acter, the inequality wlU ba modHled in the 
ooutst of tbe years. 

A fact has supervened which bids fair to 
alter subetantiaUy tbe mental and aeiiitliiien- 
tal plane of our relations Inaotar aa Mortb 
American opinion succeeds in relating it to 
its policy in this hemisphere. Tbe United 
States believed, until only a few months ago. 


that its best foreign pcdicy would be that 
which would reduce to a minimum ita oom- 
mitmente with the reet of the world. Against 
tbe tbeila, accepted and propounded toy WU- 
ion during tbe seoond sUge of tbe War of 
1914, agalnet tbe admonitlene and adviee of 
President Roosevelt, the United Otatee, whose 
origin was concomitant with the desire to 
break with the reetrlctione of the World, 
beUeved that it could aaeure safety for tbe 
continuation of its proeperotie development 
by keeping free of eztraoontinental political 
compUoations. And North American iaola- 
tlonlam led the etatee of Burope to believe 
that political, eoclal. and soonomie problems 
had to be reeefived without taking Into ac¬ 
count the formidable though unready power 
of the United States. 

Tbe efforts to oonvlnoe tbe Amerieen people 
that it could not be indifferent to the grave 
disorders which the predominance of force 
was bringing about in international rela¬ 
tions were disregarded by pubbe opinion until 
events proved tbe poUtioal tbeeis at President 
Roosevelt. The preeenoe of Amertcen war¬ 
ships, planes, tanks, and troops wherever the 
two oontradictoiy ooncepts of human exist¬ 
ence are joined in decisive battle, and the 
splendid determination to make this Nation 
the arsenal for all people who wish, or who 
find themaelvee forced, to fight the Axle, are 
in themselvea a dramatic demonstration that 
public c^jiinion baa beoome oonvlnoed of the 
disooncerting and total break-down of Isola¬ 
tionism. This great democracy is empl 03 rlng 
billions of dollars, willingly contributed by Its 
taxpayers to carry the war to lands in which 
not even the most extravagant political 
prophets would have thought the vital Inter¬ 
est of the United Btatea could be placed In 
Jeopardy and still less, could ever be drenched 
with tbe blood of Its heroes. 

But this trensformetion of the national 
outlook could not occur without also bring¬ 
ing consequences south of the Rio Grande. 
Such cooperation in the course of humanity, 
given without reservations, without nif^ard- 
llnesE. without a limitation apart from that 
imposed by .the capacity of this Nation to 
he^. has made (dearer, more precise, more 
urgent, tbe basic principles of intcr-Amer- 
ican cooperation, which not seldom have been 
presented as Utopias without present or fu¬ 
ture justification—as exaggerated elabora¬ 
tions of the good-neighbor concept, imposing 
unnecessary burdens on the taxpayers. Now 
It la seen that this cooperation waa sought 
not only as a foundation of continental as- 
ourlty against a forseesablc war situation 
such as that which we are living, but also 
as the natural channel of North American 
interests in the world of the future, what¬ 
ever the final decision of the conflict may 
be—and with all the more reeson if it is. 
as we hope, decisive victory for democratic 
arms. 

Any American oltiisn, from New York to 
Ban Francisco and from ths Great Lakes to 
tbe Gulf of Mexico, understands now that 
tbe security of the continent and world-wUle 
political stability will depend In great part 
on the growing development and might of 
the American states bound togetbar by a 
common conception of human dignity and 
liberty and by an (Obstinate rejection of all 
arbitrary rule, persecution, or da^tism. 

No contribution to the organization of this 
future power in world politica can be con¬ 
sidered wasted, nor be judged, whatever Its 
appearance, as unilateral or out of propor¬ 
tion in respect to l ectpro c tty. It is, really, 
a problem of develapmeztt without ttmit in 
time, and we must not restrict ourselves to 
oonsldsnng cooperation In the light of pres¬ 
ent appearances, without at tbe same time 
taking account of its projection into the fu¬ 
ture Thus, just as in tbe poUticil qphare 
it bae been gwIBrtent to give tbe United 
Btatee, in this war emergency, tba cer tai nty 
that no territory in the Americas can be used 
by its enamies, so everything seems to Indi- 
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cate that the cooperation which the Ibero- 
American countries are receiving will be one 
ot the most ample and stable foundations of 
the economic Interests of the United States 
outside Its territorial limits. We all know 
that Inter-American cooperation cannot and 
should not be measured at present with our 
customary yardsticks. A single fact, negative 
but ensential. proves that to do so would be 
an error: the enemies of the United States 
have been unable, thanks to the good-neigh¬ 
bor policy, to deal a single blow against the 
security of the continent. Nor will they ever 
do so, even If they should come to have the 
material means for It at any later time, If 
cooperation succeeds In consolidating the fel¬ 
lowship of the nations of this hemisphere, 
profiting bv the eszceptlonal circumstance 
that all activities, from culture to the fruits 
of Ittbo!, are complcmentaiy between the 
Americas. 

The United States Is today the greatest 
power on earth because, In the memorable 
dlscusslcnR which pr^jceded the adoption of 
the Constitution, no germ of Injustice or ex- 
ploltallon was allowed to remain to threaten 
the then weaker and less populous States. 
In the same way. Its greatness as a democracy 
and the vigor of its economy came forth 
from the Civil War which abolished the 
BJavery, regarded at that time as the only 
means of meeting European competition. 
They were right, those who thought that 
from the apparently arbitrary juridical 
equality of the old colonies would cmeige a 
nation stronger ani greater than any em¬ 
pire. They were right, those who under¬ 
stood that in America the equality of all 
men. also considered arbitrary, would be nee- 
essary to the formation of that unity against 
which these who created their own by op¬ 
pression and violence hammer In vain. Today 
they also are right, In a very different sphere 
of thought and action, those who understand 
that American cooperation cannot be a strug¬ 
gle over conditions, for petty advantages, nor 
a daily inventory of its effects, nor be subject 
to a periodic verification of accounts—but 
that it IS a prospectus for future—perchance 
distant—absolute reciprocity. 

Prophetic voices have not been lacking to 
point out that beneath the political disturb¬ 
ance made manifest by the war, there exists 
a graver problem: the faulty balance, the 
disproportion between the prodigious indus¬ 
trial machinery set up by modern man and 
the economic condition of great masses of 
human beings. It Is possible, not to say 
certain, that at the coming of peace this dis¬ 
proportion will grew more acut.» because, 
while invention and technical resources ad¬ 
vance, during the hostilities nearly all peoples 
are being impoverished. If American public 
opinion examines the problem of economic 
cooperation from this point of view, it will not 
be long in perceiving that—In the same man¬ 
ner in which continental solidarity has per¬ 
mitted It to ignore what might have been 
its principal political problem in time of 
war—economlc cooperation represents not an 
addltionfi obligation, mistaken or useless, 
but a more or less long-term Investment In 
correlation to the continental volume of the 
interests in play, but producing sure and un¬ 
questionable returns. 

It will not be possible to carry out at once 
an ambitious and effective policy of the re¬ 
quired scope, while the prejudices and reser¬ 
vations of the old standards, whipped by the 
wind of this universal crisis, are still alive; 
nor while old-style political action persists 
with its diplomatic procedures which have 
been employed by Europe In hiding bad faith 
behind the semblance of provisional good 
will; nor while the tariff restrictions and cus¬ 
toms privileges that the Imperialistic pow¬ 
ers established to give preferential treatment 
to the trade of their colonies, or those Which 
they might establish in the future in order 
to maintain an inequality prejudicial to the 
nations of America, continue to exist. Nor, 


still less, while the criterion which seeks to 
convert these countries into a kind of tropical 
granary and reserve for the industrial activ¬ 
ity of foreign capital still subsists, all of It 
under the tacit prohibition to better the 
standard of living of their Inhabitants, to 
give value to their labor, and to exploit their 
formidable natural resources to their own 
true benefit. 

No. It Is possible that there may yet be 
people here who consider Investments In 
Latin America as poor business, just as to 
many It may seem bad business to contribute 
to the national defense of such of our coun¬ 
tries as are not yet directly threatened, or bad 
business to develop and help in the exploita¬ 
tion of our resources Insofar as they ere not 
strictly complementary to the North Amer¬ 
ican economy, or bad business to plan for 
coffee quotas, or bad business to alleviate the 
overproduction of countries to the south by 
purchases that accidentally compete v/itli 
American products. But what surely is not 
poor business Is American sclidarlly: the de¬ 
termining Influence exerted by the policy of 
good ne!ghtaorllnrg.g on the stability and 
progress of these republics. Nor Is it today, 
nor will It be later on, poor business that the 
world be forced to maintain Its equilibrium 
through the action of a hemisphere identified 
In Its fundamental principles and capable of 
commanding respect for them. 

I sincerely believe that the tremendous 
difficulties with which our race has contended 
in the southern regions will be surmounted 
by that Inter-American cooperation which 
should be like the currency of international 
exchange among the three Americas—not. 
however, in order to organize an economy 
subordinate to a superior one, but in ordv^r 
to form states so vigorous and so important 
that their Intervention shall be decisive for 
the peace, justice, and happiness of the world, 
and whose security and stamina cannot be 
broken by any of the Imperialistic methods 
which have consistently met with failure 
throughout history. I doubt, with good rea¬ 
son, that the world can achieve tranquillity, 
and man well being, so long as the peoples of 
the Americas fail to realize democracy In 
their relations and create thereby that equi¬ 
librium which the great western powers have 
been unable to secure. 

I referred before to the continuity of 
thought which has kept Colombia steadfast 
in its foreign policy. A logical consequence 
of the happy foresight of Simon Bolivar was 
the project of an association of American na¬ 
tions, which would give to this new conti¬ 
nental policy Its Juridical channels, Its pre¬ 
cise limits, its adequate foundations. When 
In Buenos Aires, Colombia presented this 
proposition to the sister republics, the desir¬ 
ability of Its principles was accepted, but the 
opportunity to put them Into practice was 
neglected. Nevertheless, events since 1938, 
and the development of the good-neighbor 
and continental solidarity policies have In 
themselves come^ to prove, each day more 
eloquently, that Colombia was right. The 
Interests of a continent cannot, In fact, be 
conducted by a criterion of improvisation Im¬ 
posed by the swift march of events: nor is it 
possible to Induce public opinion to change 
Its Ideas overnight, even though events de¬ 
mand the change, nor can It humanly be 
hoped that international misgivings will 
cease so long as the peoples do not know that 
the policies of their governments are being 
adjusted to the Juridical pattern of an in¬ 
ternational Instrument capable of reconcil¬ 
ing separate Interests and of bringing to 
every situation the true spirit of solidarity 
and Inter-Amerlcan cooperation. But the 
meetings of delegates held at Panama, Ha- 
bana, and Rio de Janeiro furnish unequivo¬ 
cal proof of the necessity to provide the con¬ 
tinent with an organization similar to that 
recommended by Colombia at Buenos Aires. 

On an occasion so memorable as the present 
one I would not wish to conceal the hope 
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which I cherish—that our countries should 
understand now that the Society of American 
Nations Is the Indispensable goal of a policy 
which has brought so many and such great 
benefits to all the countries of this hemi¬ 
sphere. 

I will be paidoned If my faith In the future 
of America and my loyalty to the ideals of 
those who emancipated us from European 
bondage have constrained me to dwell at 
length on these considerations when I should 
have limited myself to thanking you. In the 
name of my wife and myself, for this splendid 
tribute. Prom my earliest youth I have been 
a fervent admirer of the United States, of Us 
great efforts for the well-being of humanity, 
of its intrepid fight for equality and the lib¬ 
erty of man. But perhaps I have never been 
able to appreciate as much as now your moral 
qualHles, your capacity for work, disintcrcst- 
odnets. and diecipline. Not feeling the wui's 
wounds in Its own flesh, moved by a senti¬ 
ment of human solidarity and deep love of 
the more liberal of man’s conquests, tho 
United States hna not hesitated to make a 
dramatic pause in its maich toward pros¬ 
perity in order to go forth and battle in every 
corner of the world for ideals which the Latin- 
Amerlcan countries made so much their own 
that, to attain them, they sacrificed long 
years that they might have employed In a 
search for power and riches. In this hour of 
trial I am particularly happy to render a 
fresh tribute of udmiration to the North 
American democracy, today so fraternally 
bound to our own. 


Democracy at Work 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CROWTHER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks I pre¬ 
sent a letter from one of my constituents. 
It is rather a remarkable letter, quite dif¬ 
ferent from the type of communication 
ordinarily received in my office. Mr. 
Merrihue, the author, describes it as 
“democracy at work.” The manner in 
which he presents the subject, indicates 
that the folks at home arc thinking 
clearly and have a complete understand¬ 
ing of the problems that arc facing us in 
this national emergency. 

Scotia, N. Y., Juhj 24, 1942. 
The Honorable P. D. Cbowther, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Crowther: This letter Is de- 
mccracy at work. This letter represents what 
we are fighting for. This letter Is the first 
1 have ever written to you or to any Govern¬ 
ment oflaclal. 

For years I have sat back and watched 
selfish little Individuals and pressure groups 
write, telegraph, or travel to Washington to 
ask for favors. 

For years I have wanted to write or to ask 
you for just one favor—good honest govern¬ 
ment for me and for all tho people. 

But I wondered what my one lone letter- 
just like my one lone vote—could do. So I 
didn’t write. I didn’t atk. 

Now at long last I’m so stirred up—the 
cause Is so vital—that I'm writing my first 
letter—asking my first favor. It Is this: 

You don’t realize how much more willing 
I am to make sacrifices to win this war than 
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you think I am. and that Tor mllllona 
of Americana like me who have yet to write 
their llret letter. You underestimate ua. 

So get ua straight: 

Vote that $6,000,0004)00 tax hill that dou* 
bles my income tax. 

Withhold 5 percent—10 percent —of my 
savings next year. 

Make War Savings Bonds compulsory. 
(I*m already investing 11 percent of my 
salary.) 

Put a ceiling on wages and all prices. 

Ration my gas—take my spare tire—take 
my car if you need it. 

Ration my food—my clothes—^my fuel. My 
great-grandfather got along on what I waste. 

Help Leon Henderson—he*a got hold of a 
tiger hy the tall. Help him hold it or it will 
eat us all. 

For once in your life, forget the folks back 
home. Vote a clear, firm “yes” If it will win 
the war. Ijet that be your only test. 

Do this and you won't have to worry about 
reelection for the duration. 

This letter is democracy at work—a pri¬ 
vate citizen with no ax to grind—telling you 
not how to vote but telling you how he feels 
so that you may know better how to repre¬ 
sent him. 

This letter is from a plain citizen with two 
children, a mother, a Job, and a home, and a 
long-ne^ected right to express the way he'd 
like to be governed. 

There are 10.000,000 like me in the United 
States. We will decide the election this fall. 
Don't underestimate us. You vote as cou¬ 
rageously as we are willing to sacrifice and 
nothing in this world can stop us. 

With utter sincerity. 

WILLABO V. MERRIHUE. 


Reioliliiont of the Kiwanit Club of 
LawroBce, Kant. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.U.S.GUYER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. OUTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, 1 Include the following resolu¬ 
tions of the Kiwanis Club of lAwrence, 
Kane., unanimously adopted at the Ki¬ 
wanis International Convention in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, June 17.1942: 

X. XUMINATION OF NONkSSSMTIAL BXPIHDtTUIUn 

1. We hereby recognize and acknowledge 
the devotion, patriotism, and sacrificial serv¬ 
ice of our armed forces, and hereby pledge 
our unlimited support to them. 

2. We hereby pledge our loyal and devoted 
support to the constituted leadership of 
Canada and of the United States, of our Prov¬ 
inces and States, axxl of our respective cities 
in every effort Incident to the succesafid 
prosecution of the war to the earliest possible 
victory. 

3. We hereby call upon our constituted au¬ 
thorities in every branch of our Oovemments 
to put aside all personal political considera¬ 
tions In the performance of their public duties 
and to plaee the common good and imity of 
purpose and effort as their first consideration. 

4. We hereby pledge ourselves to our ut¬ 
most financial support of the war effort and 
call upon our constituted authorities to rigor¬ 
ously eliminate all nonessential expenditures 
for the duration of the war. 


n. UNCONDITXONAL WAS BWONr 
Whereas the United States Is today en¬ 
gaged In a llfe-and-death struggle wiUi the 
totalitarian nations of the world, whose aim 
Is the subjection of man and the destruction 
of liberty; and 

Whereas it appears that certain of our peo¬ 
ple place personal gain above the interest of 
the Nation to the extent that war effort is 
hampered and retarded; and 
Whereas the serious business of war has 
now passed from words to grim reality; and 
Whereas we express our accord with the 
general principles and objectives of organized 
labor but disapprove of racketeers or racket¬ 
eering in labor and/or labor unions, such as 
excessive membership fees and dues, without 
proper public accoimtabillty; the closed shop 
which constitutes a definite threat to the 
freedom guaranteed by our Constitution and 
the liberty for which we are fighting today; 
and 

Whereas a small minority of business and 
management has not voluntarily limited ex¬ 
ecutive salaries and eliminated unworthy 
business practices: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Kiwanis Olube of the 
United States urge our National. State, and 
local governments to take steps immediately 
to coordinate the activities of labor, manage¬ 
ment. and capital Into a patriotic and uncon¬ 
ditional war effort; to adjust Inequality in 
wages and salaries where inequitable; and to 
take the final steps in the prevention of in¬ 
flation by extending the pegging of all prices 
that enter into the cost of living. Including 
wages and salaries. 

nz. CREDIT FOR NONZNFLATXONART EXFENDZTXTRES 

We believe that every patriotio citizen of 
the United States and Canada is wliling to 
sacrifloe to the utmost to help pay for the 
war effort; the national legislative bodies of 
oiur two nations should be extremely careful 
In levying war taxes so as not to destroy the 
basic fabric of the way of life we are now 
fighting to protect. Many millions of peo¬ 
ple will be called upon to carry Increased 
costs of living as well as tremendously In¬ 
creased tax loads out of Income which has 
not been Increased during the present war 
boom. The new tax bill Should give some 
form of protection to this great group which 
we count upon to set adequate standards 
of home and family life: Ilierefore be It 
Resolved, That we respectfully suggest our 
national governments Include In proposed 
tax bills provislonB to give credit to taxpayers 
for noninllatlonary expenditures to meet ob¬ 
ligations undertaken in good faith prior to 
the war. Theae would cover payments on 
homes, life-insurance premiums, and similar 
essential items which maintain American and 
Canadian standards of existence. 


Second Front Now—^Excerpts From Ad¬ 
dresses of Hon* Qaxide P^peri of 
Floridn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

or rLORZDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. PETOER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to liave printed In the 
Appendix of the Racoao excerpts tram 
two addresses recently delivered by me 
on the subject of a second front. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in (lie Record, 
as follows: 

AMiaiiSS DEUVBRED AT RALLT TO SUPTORT TBS 

PRESIDENT FOR THE OPENING OF A SECOND 

FRONT NOW, MADISON SQUABS PARK, NEW 

YORK, JULY as, leaa 

This crucial time calls for action, not hesi¬ 
tation. Our strategy, our tactics must as¬ 
sume risks—great risks, dangerous risks. But 
not to risk is more dangerous stiU to the 
cause and the country we love. 

One of the chief aspects of Hitler’s genius 
has been his willingness to dare dangerous 
risks. It has been his own peculiar and devU- 
Ish power to make the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force forget the restraints of discipline 
and tradition and leap dangerous gaps one 
after another. He has never lost his mo¬ 
mentum, never paused to prepare for defeat, 
but driven ahead with relentless certainty 
and sureness. I am afraid we have too much 
emphasized the orthodox way of fighting; 
that we have not enough cut ourselvee loose 
from the old ways of doing things; that we 
think too much about how it is to be done 
and too little of our determination to do It 
at all coats. 

We face now a greater danger by Inaction 
than by any action we can take. Today the 
Russian Army and the Russian morale, those 
gallant Russian men, women, and children 
are literally blocking the path of tyranny and 
torture acroas the earth. They stand in 
front of every free home and institution. 
’They are the bulwark against odious tyranny 
and barbaric cruelty. If they fall. Ood for¬ 
bid. the avalanche of terror which ie dammed 
up behind them will Inundate the Old 
World and desecrate and despoil every fair 
thing to be found. 

If they fall, ifiis country and this con¬ 
tinent. the people of Britain, and her Do¬ 
minions will be bled white before they can 
ever stop the terrible Hitler avalazMdxe and 
the Japanese scourge. 

Imagine if Hitler by gambling his all. the 
destiny of Germany and his name in history, 
could immobilize the Russian Army and Rus¬ 
sian effort this year, what would stand In his 
way anjrwhere in Europe. Asia, or Alrlea? If 
all that mighty land could be brought with¬ 
in the cruel sway of him or his satellites, he 
would dominate seven-eighths of the world’s 
people, twice as much land area as in the re¬ 
maining land portions of the earth, and a 
quantl^ of raw materials, strategic and 
critical, the like of which no other group of 
nations could command. He would possess 
a power not only to wage unceasing wsr, but 
to prevent any other nation from an ade¬ 
quate preparation for war, deny to them, to 
us. the power to build the machines of war 
with which to break this satanio strength. 

This year, therefore, holds in its womb the 
deetlny of the earth, the race of man. the 
sacrednees and security of every good thing 
and thought. 

We must not, therefore, whatever the coet, 
postpone the day of decision to give effective 
eupport to these hard-pressed and valiant 
friends. Our wills and wishes are good, but 
we quibble too much about how. Instead of 
being agitated about how. let us put our em¬ 
phasis upon now, and God will smile upon us 
as He klways has upon every noble and brave 
deed. 


ADDRESS DBUVSRED OVER RADIO STATION WINX, 
WABRINCrTON, D. C., AT THE WASHINGTON 
IN DUS TRIAL UNION COUNCIL RALLT IN SUP- 
FORT OF A SECOND FRONT, AUGUST 8, ISAR 

This Is a people’s war to save the people’s 
world. The people, therefore, have not only 
the opportunity but the duty to express 
themselves about the waging and the win- 
niiig of this wsr. 
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I Often prefer to trust the Instincts of 
the people rather than the tradltion>bound 
minds of discipline nurtured men. The in¬ 
stinct of America today senses that nothing 
we can do is so dangerous as to do nothing. 

This is a new kind of war, fought in new 
ways. Never was the offenses at such a pre¬ 
mium as in this novel war. It is also the 
war of ImpoBslhles. Everything Hitler has 
done, even Hitler himself, many good, hon¬ 
est. wise, but misguided men called impos¬ 
sible. It could not happen anywhere, they 
thought. Now we know, as the great philoso¬ 
pher said, that the difficult is only that which 
we do tomorrow, the Impossible that which 
takes a little longer. 

Every principle of warfare has been vio¬ 
lated by the great geniuses of war. Those 
who have taken the greatest risks have gained 
the greatest rewards. 

It is an old story now that when the troops 
of Hitler marched into the Rhineland they 
had orders to return at once If they met op¬ 
position. They dared to strike although it 
has been said that many of their good old 
disciplined and tradition-bound generals al¬ 
most had apoplexy until they saw the French 
would not fight. When Hitler launched the 
blitzkrieg it did not seem possible. When 
he assaulted Norway it seemed impossible 
as a military task. When he moved his 
army through the Ardennes Forest he only 
had to encounter the weakest part of the 
French Army because the French thought 
it Impossible to move modern equipment 
over such difficult terrain. When Hitler 
hurled his spear of motorized troops straight 
across France to the Atlantic Coast, a spear 
two or three hundred miles long and only 
four or five miles wide, he violated every 
principle of war and again achieved the im¬ 
possible. When he took Crete with para¬ 
troops again the wreath of victory was the 
impossible. 

His whole rise to power, his genius, is pred¬ 
icated upon his willingness to risk, to dare, 
and especially to do what other men would 
not attempt. 

Was it not Hannibal who achieved the im¬ 
possible in moving his elephants over the 
Alps? Was It not another Napoleon who 
achieved the impossible by scaling those 
same inaccessible Alps with an army and 
artillery? 

In the World War it was only General 
Pershing who insisted that the war had to 
become a war of movement. He made it a 
war of movement. He stopped the crucial 
attack of the Germans and eventually the 
impossible was the crushing of the mighty 
German Army and the unbreakable Hinden- 
burg line. 

I remember words attributed to President 
Wilson In 1917 In addressing the officers of 
our Atlantic fieet when he challenged that 
fleet, those officers, to meet this new attack 
of the submarines with a new kind of re¬ 
sistance. Ho challenged them to risk the 
fleet, if necessary, but not to suffer them¬ 
selves to be strangled into impotence by 
attrition. 

The genius of America has been its un¬ 
willingness to admit that anything was im¬ 
possible. No mountain was too high to scale. 
No vein too deep in the bosom of the earth 
to be inaccessible. No stream too wide to 
span. No continent too difficult to cross. 
Americans did not ask whether it could be 
done. They did it. 

When will America shake off this un-Amer¬ 
ican word "can’t*’? This foreign importa¬ 
tion "Impossible’*? 

The world Is falling around our heads. 
The enemy la eating under every foundatloti 
of our world. We cannot block every tunnel 
he attempts. We cannot obstruct every path 
he pursues. The only way to meet, to hurl 
back this assault is to olutob the esemy’s 
throat and choke the tyrant into Impotent, 
sever his jugular, crush his head. That will 


stop those steel fingers reaching out to crush 
every fine and fragile thing in the earth. 
That will stop those iron-heeled boots break¬ 
ing every edifice and every heart. That will 
stop his marionettes on land and sea. 

Hit Hitler somehow, somewhere; but heed 
not that man who counsels caution or begs 
for timidity. 

If out of the housed heart of a people 
which sees a bloody Damoclean sword hang¬ 
ing over its head there burst the irresistible 
demand to fight, none will dare to deny It. 

After all. whose sons are to fight but yours? 
Whose firesides will bear the honored crepe 
but yours? Across whose thresholds will the 
shadows fall but yours? Whose eyes shall 
drop the tears but yours? And whose heart 
shall be wrung in anguish but the hearts of 
the simple men and women of America? 
Who think not of quibbling or can’t but of 
that world which they have sworn to save, 
even with their sons? 

You the people, therefore, have the right 
to speak and to speak as one with authority. 
You have the right to demand because it is 
you who give the only hope of victory. 

Tell your America, therefore, to find It¬ 
self and its soul; to heed not those who are 
not typically American in their unconquer¬ 
able spirit; in their unyielding determina¬ 
tion; in their singleness of resolve that any¬ 
thing we will is possible. Only such a spirit 
is worthy of America. Only such a will can 
save America. 


Father Peter B. Duffee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following resolution: 

The American Legion, 

Kings County, 
Department op New York, 

Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Whereas Father Peter B. Duffee, Order of 
Friars Minor, associated with the Church of 
St. Francis Assisi, New York City, who, dur¬ 
ing the fire of the steamship Lafayette (for¬ 
merly the Normandie) , performed valiant and 
heroic services to the enlisted personnel and 
the employees of the United States Govern¬ 
ment at a great peril to himself; and 

Whereas in the performance of his spiritual 
duties he suffered considerable injuries, as a 
result of which he was hospitalized and prob¬ 
ably will be permanently disabled: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved ty the American Legion of Kings 
County, Department of New York, in twenty^ 
fourth annual convention tissemhled, this 
10th day of July 1942, That suitable recogni¬ 
tion of the valiant services rendered by Father 
Duffee be given by the United States Govern¬ 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy at this resolution be 
forwarded to Senators Wagner and Mead and 
all the Members of the New York Delegation 
of the House of Representatives with the re¬ 
quest that tliey further the purpose of this 
resolution. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Daniel F. Rogers, 
County Commander, 

Attest; 

Thomas F. Kilcourse, 

County Adjutant, 


The Church Looks Forward 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, to me it is highly significant 
and most encouraging to note that our 
church and religious leaders are begin¬ 
ning to evaluate the economics of the 
Christian Bible and to advocate the 
practical application of Bible truths and 
Bible principles to our social, economic, 
and political problems. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been entirely 
too little religion in the affairs of gov¬ 
ernment; indeed, that is the underlying 
cause of our troubles and the present 
world upheaval. We have been disre¬ 
garding and violating the basic laws 
of the universe, which are moral and 
spiritual. 

Dr. John Scholte Nollen, president of 
Orinnell College, head of the Presby¬ 
terian Social Union, and prominent in 
church councils, in a timely article in 
the Pree World magazine issue for April 
1942 indicates that the Christian 
churches are finally awakening to their 
great responsibility in the present world 
crisis and will prove a potent factor in 
forming a new Christian world founded 
upon equity and justice. Dr. Nollen’s 
article should be read and pondered by 
everyone who cherishes hopes for a 
better, brighter, and happier world for 
all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, by the unanimous con¬ 
sent granted by my • colleagues, I am 
reproducing at this point In the Record 
the article referred to, reading as 
follows: 

THE CHURCH LOOKS FORWARD 

(By John Scholto Nollen) 

Our physical adaptation to the world we 
live in is well advanced. We have gained the 
mastery of the animal kingdom; of earth, 
W'ater, and air; and we can even create our 
own climate indoors. We have available an 
abundance of food, clothing, and shelter, and 
we command a thousand luxuries that were 
completely unknown to our fathers. Not so, 
however. In the realm of the mind. In spite 
of marvelous advances in the many fields of 
science, we are still victims of cultural lag, 
especially in the domain of human relations. 
Here we are still, In the large, slaves of old 
habits and superstitions. This is the greater 
evil because of the Immense acceleration in 
the progress of civilization. Old habits and 
customs become obsolete almost overnight, 
and yet we are too sluggish in our communal 
thinking to make the necessary adjustments. 
The results have been terribly serious. Man¬ 
kind is suffering Just now from a virulent at¬ 
tack of international appendicitis. 

Fascism, nazl-lsm, whatever be the name 
of the recrudescence of obsolete irresponsible 
power, Is the vermiform appendix of the pres¬ 
ent world. War is the wasting disease caused 
by its infection and inflammation. The only 
cure is the excision of the focus of infection, 
a monstrously expensive cure, but quite un¬ 
avoidable. If the Infection is allowed to 
spread. It will mean the destruction of the 
civilized communal life toward which all 
modern history has been tending. We in this 
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country arc now learning at tragic cost the 
Xutility ot our vain attempt to insulate our¬ 
selves from this pestiferous malady. We 
should have known that In the modem world 
isolation is obsolete or* in Christian terms, 
that we are “members one of another/’ 

Events are forcing upon us by cruel com¬ 
pulsion an education which we have fatu¬ 
ously refused to absorb by less painful meth¬ 
ods. In our national pride and fancied se¬ 
curity we have believed that we were safe 
within our borders because of our size and 
our power: the richest nation on earth, the 
most inventive and productive, with the 
highest standard of living and the best claim 
to leadership. In the lush Mesozoic age the 
brontosaurus might have made a somewhat 
similar boast, yet he was eliminated by the 
inexorable process of evolution because he 
lacked the essentia! power of Intelligent 
adaptation. His maladjustment was fatal. 

It is becoming clear by now that we are 
living in the midst of one of the great crises 
of human history and social development. 
Our favorite slogan. “Business as usual.** has 
become fatally stupid because the “usual** la 
already obsolete. It may cost us a hundred 
billion dollars, or more, and an imknown 
loss of precious lives to learn this lesson; 
but learn It we must. Fortunately, we are 
having it brought home to us quite early 
that our bumptious assurance of easy supe¬ 
riority had no basis in fact. A decent mod¬ 
esty, coupled with the most intense effort all 
along the line, will serve us better. But if 
and when, by the exercise of all our energy, 
we have gained a victory over the enemy, 
what then? One thing Is obvious: we cannot 
wash our hands of the world’s problems as 
we did after the First World War. That ges¬ 
ture we now know to have been disastrous 
and we are paying for it in a cost that runs 
Into astronomical figures. What then? 

Even the politicians, who are the most 
tradition-ridden specimens of the genus 
homo, are seeing that our old world has gone 
to smash and that a new one has to be built. 
Britain and the United States have confessed 
through their leaders that they must cooper¬ 
ate In this tremendous task. But the clearest 
voice to date about this matter has come, not 
from the politicians, but from the Christian 
Church—and from the most conservative of 
Protestant bodies, the Church of England. 
This fact is new and mightily encouraging. 
Historically, the church has always sung 
Te Dsums to celebrate the military exploits 
of Its local potentates. In the first World 
War the church stooped to the menial task 
of a recruiting agency for its national armies 
and hence it was Impotent to stay the folly 
of politicians who, In the name of peace, pro¬ 
duced only an uneasy armistice. Both re¬ 
ligious and political leaders Ignored the ter¬ 
rible words of Paul: **Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: For whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’* 

If the same tragic mistake is to be made 
over again, it will not be because authori¬ 
tative voices have not sounded a warning 
and shown a better way. Indeed, many voices 
have already spoken, but none more Insist¬ 
ently or powerfully than a company of 200 
clerical and lay leaders of the Anglican 
Church who met at Malvern College Janu¬ 
ary 7, 1941. Against the background of the 
past, the pronouncements of these church¬ 
men, representing the vested interests of the 
“right little, tight little island,** may weU he 
called revolutionary. Here are the relevant 
planks of their platform: 

1. The unification of Europe as a coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth. ♦ 

2. In International trade, a genuine inter¬ 
change of materially needed commodities in¬ 
stead of a struggle for a so-called favorable 
balance. The earth and its resources treated 
no longer as a reservoir of potential wealth 


to be exploited but as a storehouse of divine 
bounty on which we utterly depend. 

8. Christian doctrine must insist that pro¬ 
duction exists for consumption. Treating 
human work and human satisfaction as 
means to a false end—namely, monetary 
gain—becomes the source of unemployment 
at home and dangerous competition for mark¬ 
ets abroad. The aatlafaction of human needs 
is the only true end of production. ‘*The in¬ 
dustrial ^j^ld as we know it offends against 
these principles.** 

4. The rights of labor recognised In prin¬ 
ciple as equal to those of capital In the con¬ 
trol of Industry. 

5. No one should bn deprived of tbe sup¬ 
port necessary for the “go^ life’* by the fact 
that there Is at some time no demand for 
bis labor. 

6. Of primary Importance Is the securing 
to all children and adolescents the educa¬ 
tional opportunities beet suited to develop 
their faculties. 

7. Tbe cLurch has the duty and tbe right 
to speak to the world concerning the true 
principles of human life. 

8. Christian people should take tbe fullest 
possible share in public life, in Parliament, 
in municipal councils, in trade imlons, and 
in all other bodies affecting the public wel¬ 
fare. 

For these statements there was unanimous 
support. There was even a large majority for 
an amendment proposed by Sir Richard Ac- 
land, M. P., to the effect that the time had 
come for Christians to proclaim the need of 
seeking some form of society In which the 
stumbling block of ownership by private in¬ 
dividuals of the great resources of a com¬ 
munity will be removed. Sir Richard ar¬ 
raigned the status quo in vitriolic terms. He 
said, as a la3rman to the clericals: “For over 
150 years you have neglected your duty be¬ 
cause of sheer funk. Tbe whole structure of 
society is, from the Christian point of view, 
rotten and must permanently frustrate your 
efforts to create for the individual the possi¬ 
bility of a Christian life. In order to save 
humanity from the horror of nazi-lsm, we 
must find a way of living superior, not merely 
to nazi-lsm, but to that which we ourselves 
knew before. You must be prepared to offend 
people who are determined to preserve the 
existing order. I beg of you now to proclaim 
the new society openly. So only will you save 
yourselves and us.” 

Christian leadership in the United States 
has spoken out In simUar terms. The Federal 
Council of Churches, which in 1917 hitched its 
chariot to the war Juggernaut, now has a 
far different message, beginning with humble 
confession: “We do not disclaim our share in 
thj events** which released the evil forces 
of today; ’‘conscious of our participation In 
the world’s sin, we would be humble and peni¬ 
tent before God ♦ • • and become His 
instruments for fashioning a free, Just, and 
neighborly world. • ♦ • The church must 
be in tbe vanguard of the preparation for a 
Just and durable peace. We muat build now 
the spiritual foundations for a better order 
of the world. This task is immediate and 
cannot be delayed/* 

No less clear In Ite recognition of the 
urgency of the present situation is the state¬ 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference, held in November 1941. *rbe bishops, 
believing that “Christianity faces today its 
most serious crisis since the church came out 
of the catacombs,** echo the prayer of Pope 
Plus XXZ “that a Just peace anff an ordered 
prosperity paay be reetored to a distracted 
world,’* and quote a papal letter urging that 
“tbe goods which were created by God for all 
men should flow equitably to aU according to 
the principles of Justice and charity.** Tbe 
statement, while recognizing “the inviola¬ 
bility of private property,** condemns the evils 


of “uxirestrained capitalism'* and Insists that 
“progress and peace depend on securing living 
space for aU the nations ot tbe world," with 
special emphasis on *‘vltal space for the rural 
family" and the social significance of wide¬ 
spread ownership of land In the form of tbe 
family homestead. Catholic Action for Jan¬ 
uary 1942 stresses “the rapid growth of popu¬ 
lar Catholic action designed to promote social 
Justice by such means as minimum-wage 
legislation, the establishment of maximum 
working hours, elimination ot child labor, 
protection of women in Industry, development 
of Joint control of industry by employers and 
workers through their respective democratic 
organizations, under the supervision of the 
state, and the participation of workers in the 
management, ownership, and profits of in¬ 
dustry and commerce.” 

The forward-looking attitude of Jewish 
thought is well expressed in an elaborate 
Pronouncement on Social Justice by the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America in May. 1941. 
There are striking similarities here with the 
statements of the Anglican leaders. It Is as¬ 
sumed as axiomatic that men must live for 
each other, that mutual aid and human co¬ 
operation are indispensable both for peace 
In society and for moral excellence in the 
Individual. As essential In order to change 
our social order and Inaugurate a new era of 
Justice and peace, democracy in economic 
life demands that private property be sub¬ 
ordinated to public welfare, that government 
prevent economic exploitation of the weak 
by the strong in a cooperative democratic 
economy. 

The rabbis favor the enlargement of 
facilities for free education for all, the crea¬ 
tion of additional moans of making available 
the cultural treasures of mankind to millions 
who now have no access to them. They in¬ 
sist that the wealth of the world should 
be used socially, and regard all private 
monopoly of nattiral resources and the ma¬ 
chinery of large scale production as Involving 
Injustice, while recognizing the impracti¬ 
cability of an immediate transfer from pri¬ 
vate to public ownership. They maintain 
that it is the responsibility of government, 
whenever private Industry is unable to pro¬ 
vide employment for all, to engage In such 
useful public works as shall employ these 
whose services cannot be utilized by produc¬ 
tive Industoy “ • • to give full and ade¬ 
quate relief to all who cannot find employ¬ 
ment either in private Industry or in public 
service. 

“The funds for this purpose should be se¬ 
cured by taxation, the incidence of which 
shall fall on large aggregations ot wealth.” 
Finally, they “look to that social order which 
shall be based on human cooperation rather 
than on competition Inspired by greed, and 
in which the wealth of human and natural 
resources shall be used for the good of all men 
and to make possible self-fulfillment to each 
human being.” 

It is significant that the clearest progres¬ 
sive utterances looking toward the reorgani¬ 
zation of our war-tom world have come from 
religious leaders, on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic. We are repeating ancient history: The 
profoundest Insight of Hebrew prophecy is¬ 
sued from the most tragic experiences of a 
suffering people. “Blood of the martyrs,” 
said that militant churchman TertuUlan, “is 
the seed of the church.” This noble army is 
still marching as of old, and from no other 
quarter has there come more heroic defiance 
of the cynical paganism and rutblessness of 
the Nazi regime in Germany than from per- 
aecuted religious leaders. British and Amer¬ 
ican churchmen too are rediscovering the 
prophetic miseion of their order In Uie midst 
of a struggle demanding unexampled sacrl- 
floee. ^ The church locfim ferward. 
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Bawacjpatioa Day CaruBMiat 


EZraanSIOK op aniMApya 

OF 

HON. WILUAM G. STRATTON 

OF ILUKOn 

IN THB HOUSB OF RSPBBSBINTATXVBa 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address de¬ 
livered by me before the colored people of 
Alton, Ill., at the Emancipation Day cele¬ 
bration on August 10, 1942: 

Friends, possibly nowhere else in the 
Nation could it be more appropriate to meet 
and rejoice in Emancipation Day ceremonies. 
In this city of Alton one of the great evan¬ 
gelists of freedom hurled his challenge to the 
forces of greed and prejudice; and though the 
mob took Elijah Lovejoy's life, they could not 
destroy the eternal truth he preached—the 
right of all men to freedom and happiness. 
His spirit lived on untU there sprung from 
the heart of the people in Illinois the Immor¬ 
tal Abraham Lincoln to shatter forever the 
curse of slavery in this country. Tbday, as 
the powers of hate and bloodshed surge over 
the world, we reallae more clearly than ever 
the true magnitude of the Great Emanci¬ 
pator’s work. Americans of every creed and 
color are proving again that Lincoln and 
Lovejoy and the great host of patriots that 
have gone before have not labored in vain. 

Important though political freedom was 
to the colored people of America, It was only 
the beginning. The Proclamation itseU 
could not create an Independent people; it 
ts the thriUlng progress made since then that 
Inspires every true American. A progress 
unrivaled in so short a space of time In all 
history. And this, mind you, in the face 
of heart-breaking dimcultles and conditions 
beyond their control. You have achieved 
mightily in self-reliance, education, and eco¬ 
nomic security, until today you are an Inte¬ 
gral part of American life. Tonight I would 
like to talk to you about some of these won¬ 
derful things that have been accomplished by 
the race since emancipation. 

In population alone the Negro race in 
America now comprises 12.800,000 souls— 
almost one-tenth of the total for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. Larger by far then many a 
country of Eurc^ or the New World, yet liv¬ 
ing in peace and cooperation with their 
neighbors. Compare this figure with the 
4.442,000 at the time of the OivU War. and 
you can see how large a part of America you 
have become in numbers alone in the seventy- 
some years of freedom. But more important 
than mere numbers is vdiat this great body 
Of people have done and are doing to the 
mutual benefit of themselves and the 
Nation. 

One of the first essentials for gaining the 
fuU benefits from freedom was education. 
Without some sort of sohooUng or training 
it was well-nigh impossible to gain an Inde¬ 
pendent living or meet the responsibilities 
of citieenship Intelligently. This was real- 
toed at once by thoughtful leaders of both 
races, and steps were begun Immediately de¬ 
spite lack of funds and stubborn prejudice in 
some Quarters to open up educational facili¬ 
ties. Wherever this was done, and I am sorry 
to say it was painfully slow and limited at 
first, young and old alike mthed eagerly to 
learn. To reallas bow Important this was 
we can remember how Booker T. Washington 
toOed to obtain an education, and the justi¬ 
fiable prl^ with which he taught his first 
-196 


ptipite. The I?ation and the Negro race owe 
a great debt of gratitude to these unselfish 
men and women who labored under terrible 
handicaps to spread the light of learning and 
prepare their people for more useful and hap¬ 
pier lives. Tbo few statues are raised to 
these heroic edueatois. but time and the 
Inherent ability of the people they served so 
well have constructed a monument of accom¬ 
plishment for the whole world to marvel at. 
To see what great strides have been made 
since that time, let us glance for a moment 
to the situation today. In 1042 more than 
85 percent of colored people can read and 
write, but at the time of emancipation only 

5 percent. Nor is this all; there are now 100 
colleges in America devoted especially to 
higher education of the race in addition to 
the facilities offered at other colleges and 
graduate schools. 

In this field, too, almost unbelievable prog¬ 
ress is being made. Witness the 20.0C0 
Negroes graduated from colleges in the past 

6 years—more than the total for all the years 
previous to that time. These facts speak 
eloquently of the determination and ability 
of the Negro race to advance when given a 
decent opportunity. 

Now as we turn to the uses to which this 
newly won learning has been put we begin 
to realise more clearly than ever the great 
part the Negro race is playing In American 
life and culture. Negro leaders in science, 
the theater, music, business, religion, sports, 
education, and politics have become house¬ 
hold names throughout America. What 
American has not been inspired by the life 
of Dr. George Carver? His rise from slavery 
to become one of the world’s foremost scien¬ 
tists is one of the great epics of America. Few 
men of any race or time have combined 
genius with such a love of humanity. Ood 
grant that we might have more George Car¬ 
vers in this world and fewer despot'i satisfying 
their infiated egos in the blood and sorrow 
their fellow men. In music and the ai'ts, 
the Negro race has contributed heavily to 
American culture and today many of our 
leading actors and musicians are colored— 
Paul Robeson, Canada Lee. Bill Robinson, 
Marion Anderson, Duke Ellington, and Cab 
Calloway, to name only a few of a distin¬ 
guished list. The great State of Illinois is 
Justly proud of the political leadership you 
have given the Nation in Congressman Oscar 
l>ePrlest, Congressman Arthur Mitchell, and 
Senator William E. King. You have produced 
some fine champions in the sports world 
culminating In that unquestioned leader in 
the field of boxing, the incomparable Joe 
Lcuis. In addition to those mentioned, 
there are numerous other Negro leaders in 
our national life forming an important part 
of the whole American scene. 

And above all are the great multitude of 
Negro cltlzeps who each In his own way 
contributes to the greatness of our beloved 
country. Among yap. you own 750,000 homes 
and attend 45,000 churches; you operate 
680,000 farms and conduct 70,000 businesses; 
over 1,000.000 work In factories and over 
100,000 are in the professions. When we see 
these figures we begin to realize how increas¬ 
ingly large a part you have been playing since 
emancipation in the welfare and development 
of this country. 

The members of the Negro race have been 
just as ardent in their defense of America 
as they have been eager to gra;^ the oppor¬ 
tunities presented ^ emancipation. You 
have proved not once but many times that 
patriotism is measured not by color but by 
willingness to serve our country. Eighty 
thousand Negroes lost their lives in the 
Union armies during the Civil War and 
900,000 law service overseas In the last war. 
m this greatest etruggle of them all. in 
which we are now engaged, the Negro race Is 


writing anew glorious pages In the history 
of America. Unfortunately for the welfare 
of our country, until recently many oppor¬ 
tunities for service were denied; but now. as 
the full Import of what we are fighting for 
dawns, old prejudices have been beaten down 
and Americans of all creeds and colors fight 
shoulder to shoulder against the forces of 
barbarism and slavery. Nor should we forget 
those working long hours In the factory and 
the farm that the men at the front may have 
the food and weapons to smash once and for 
all this latest attack on our free institu¬ 
tions. They, too, are proud to serve and 
deserve our praise and respect. 

Let us hope that the mutual understand¬ 
ing and respect brought about through many 
years of patient toll and inspiring progress 
since emancipation combined with the war- 
born realization of our dependence on each 
other may soon do away with the unfair dis¬ 
crimination and lock of opportunity so long 
rampant In some parts of the Nation. In 
the words of Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes: “Our 
concern for democracy In Europe or elsewhere 
lacks reality and sincerity if our plans and 
policies disregard the rights of minorities in 
our own country. This is no time for Amer¬ 
ica to compromise with race prejudice and 
its attendant discriminations. * * * It 

is destructive of those basic essentials of civ¬ 
ilization—political, economic, cultural, edu¬ 
cational, religious—which the ages have built 
upon the concept of the dignity and destiny 
of the human person. We maintain, there¬ 
fore, that the time has come for the lasting 
repudiation of race prejudice in determining 
the policies of the Nation. The brotherhood 
of man, based on the fatherhood of God, is no 
mere adornment of a democratic society. It 
is accepted by religious and patriotic groups 
as fundamental. It should Involve an Im¬ 
partial and Inflexible Justice practiced and 
experienced by all." 


Urgei Conscription of 18- and 19-Year 
Age Classes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF EtEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following res¬ 
olution adopted unanimously by the De¬ 
partment of Oregon, American Legion, 
at its annual convention held in Port¬ 
land, Oreg., July 24 and 25, 1942: 

Resolved, Whereas the present national 
crisis is straining the Nation's capacity tot 
military manpower which will require 10,- 
000,000 men in the armed forces; and 

Whereas the Congress has declared the in¬ 
tent to preserve bona fide family relation¬ 
ships until the reservoir of manpower with¬ 
out bona fide marital relationship shall have 
been exhausted; and 

Whereas there is such an untapped reser¬ 
voir of some two and one-half million men 
of top-grade military physical ability In the 
American youth of 18 and 19 years and the 
present crisis urgently demands their military 
service: Now. therefore, it is 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart* 
ment of Oregtm, That Congress should forth¬ 
with Include the age classes of 18 and 19 
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years in the manpower of America available 
and subject now to military service; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That copies hereof be sent forth¬ 
with to the entire Oregon delegation in Con¬ 
gress; that copies hereof be sent other de¬ 
partments not yet in convention and that 
this resolution be urged upon the next na¬ 
tional convention for similar action by the 
national organization. 

June W. Valiant, 
Department Adjutant, 


Anti-Semitism Boomerangs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared an editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor of June 27 last, the 
reading of which will be most pleasing to 
all believers In true tolerance and racial 
equality, simple justice, and equal oppor¬ 
tunity—^not for the few, but for all. 

In the hope that it may serve to pro¬ 
mote a better feeling between persons 
of varying religious beliefs and different 
racial origins. I am including it in the 
Congressional Record as a part of my 
instant remarks. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

ANTI-SEMITISM BOOMERANGS 

One thJng the Nazis seem to be teaching 
the rest of us: That we dislike one another 
less than we imagined. Reports from the 
Netherlands are illustrative. 

The Nazis in the Netherlands, for Instance, 
have been decreeing unpleasantness for Jews. 
Dutch Quislings have been helping in an at¬ 
tempt to spread anti-Semitism among the 
Dutch people. What is the result? Let the 
**Outch Goebbels," Max Blokzijl, tell it: *‘A11 
kinds of people now act like Jews and show 
their sympathy with them.” This is part of 
a complaint attributed to this Nazi follower 
by Editor Stoppelman of the Netherlands 
Nows Digest, who gets frequent reports from 
Holland. 

Other significant developments include a 
new custom reported from Amsterdam, where 
it evidently has become a fashion for stout¬ 
hearted Dutchmen to raise their hats to Jews 
forced by the Nazis to wear Star of David 
emblems. In other towns the people have 
shown their sympathy with persecuted Jews 
by helping them to carry their luggage to the 
station when complying with evacuation or¬ 
ders, and by many acts of kindness. 

The reaction of the Dutch people to Nazi 
anti-Semitism has amounted to much more 
than an expression of derision for the occupy¬ 
ing forces. It has actually helped to protect 
Jews against sterner measures which have 
been inflicted on them elsewhere, according 
to Dutch reports. And it is said to have 
wiped out the last faint traces of any pre¬ 
war Dutch anti-Semitism. 

This is understandable to peoples of the 
United Nations. Governments suspicious of 
one another are now cooperating on a basis 
which would have been thought impossible 
a short time ago. Countries which were once 
acutely conscious of differences of interest, 
race, and culture are now finding common 
virtues as they battle the evil of Nazi-ism. 
Not only in Holland but elsewhere the Jew 
and the Gentile are finding fellowship in 


opposing brutal racial fictions, as in France, 
where gentile youths are wearing yellow 
handkerchiefs to match the yellow Star of 
David worn by Jews. 

All these people would probably agree that 
you don't know how little you dislike your 
liberty-loving neighbor, or how much you like 
him until Nazis move into the neighborhood. 
In any event, the instinct of free men to pro¬ 
tect the weak is a measure of their strength 
to win, not only this war, but a better world. 


Parity Under the Microscope 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM T.PHEIFFER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIPPER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of August 7, 1942: 

PARITY POR BARBERS 

Representative William T. Pheitpxr, of New 
York, discussing the administration’s reluc¬ 
tance to do anything In its program to curb 
inflation that might offend the farm vote, 
discussed the principle of parity prices the 
other day. “The whole history of American 
farming was scanned,” he said. "From the 
140 years of that history there was selected a 
period in which the prices of farm crops had 
been most remunerative. That period was 
found to be from 1009 to 1914. 

"This golden age of agriculture was then 
called the ‘base period,’ and It was ordained 
that farmers should thenceforth get for their 
products the same prices, In terms of pur¬ 
chasing power, as they received in 1909>14. 
In other words, a bushel of wheat or other 
grain must in the future always buy the 
same quantity of goods as it bought in the 
base period. If in 1909-'14 the price of wheat 
was $1 a bushel, and If In the same period 
the price of a hat was $1, then one bushel of 
wheat would buy a hat. However, If later on 
the price of a hat went up to 11.50, then the 
price of wheat must go up to $1.50. 

"This Is what is known as parity prices. 
The same formula applies to household goods, 
automobiles, farm Implements, and every¬ 
thing else a farmer buys.” 

When the War Labor Board grants a wage 
increase, the increase is likely to have an 
effect on the cost of something the farmer 
might buy. That will have a'tendency to 
change the parity price. The possibility, how¬ 
ever, is rather limited, because most goods 
are being sold under price ceilings, ^eir 
prices are stabilized, and the manufacturer, 
retailer, or both, must stand any hardship 
caused by the squeeze between cost price and 
sale price. That is their hard luck, the way 
the administration sees It. It is no hard hick 
for the farmer or for the union members, 
whose pay has been raised. 

The administration, it will be seen, is Just 
as leery of doing anything to alienate the 
vote of organized labor as it Is to ask the farm 
vote to accept a rule of equality with every 
other element in the population In sharing 
the hardships of the war. Thus the farm 
vote and organized labor are recognized by 
the administration as having special exemp¬ 
tions and privileges under a program that 
theoretically Is supposed to keep down pros¬ 
pects of Inflation. 

Well, asks Representative P h e if fer, If this 
Is fair for the farm bloc why should it not be 


fair for the barbers* bloc? If one deserves 
the special protection of a parity formula 
why does not the other? "I wish to point 
out.” Mr. Pkehter said, "that if, as in the 
case of the farmers, every trade and profes¬ 
sion In the country, from barbers to bankers, 
could look over the history of the country 
and choose the period in which their occupa¬ 
tions had been most remunerative, and then 
decree that their average incomes during 
those golden eras should be the yardsticks 
for measuring the present and continuing 
value of their goods, products, and services, 
that would be an economic Utopia—but the 
fly in the ointment would be that our dollar 
bills would soon be inflated to the size of 
saddle blankets.” 


Man’s Greatest Structure: Grand 
Coulee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Columbia River, the second largest in 
the United States, is now harnessed, 
pulling with all its might to win the war. 
For millions of years the mighty waters 
of th^.s great river of the West have been 
flowing unhampered to the sea. The 
genius and vision of man has now put the 
old river to work. It is working to save 
civilization and American liberty. The 
great turbines of Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee are providing the electric power 
to produce the aluminum for our air 
fleets and to build the surface ships for 
war purposes. Without this great pool 
of electric energy from the Columbia 
River our war efforts would be greatly 
curtailed. We marvel at these great 
engineering projects, but sometimes fail 
to give due credit to the men whose engi¬ 
neering genius made them possible. 
Grand Coulee, the greatest engineering 
project ever conceived and built by man, 
was constructed under the direction of 
that master builder and engineer, Frank 
Arthur Banks. It is fitting that this 
recognition should be given to him and 
his outstanding accomplishment. As a 
part of these remarks I include the fol¬ 
lowing article paying just tribute to 
Mr. Banks, by Richard L. Neuberger, of 
Portland, Oreg.: 

Man's Greatest Structure—Wateb Runs 
Over the Grand Coulee Spillway. Its 
Builder, Who Worked zn Silence, Carries 
THE President’s Citation: "A Fine Job 
Well Done” 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

Grand Coulee, Wash.— Everyone In Amer¬ 
ica has heard of Grand Coulee. This Is the 
great dam, just completed 2 years ahead of 
schedule, on the swift reaches of the Colum¬ 
bia River. As high as a skyscraper and nearly 
a mile long, it dwarfs In massiveness all other 
structures ever erected by man. Alone It 
will generate more hydroelectrlclty than the 
241 water-power plants in the States of New 
Tork, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. Al¬ 
ready energy from its Immense turbines is 
making possible 80 percent of the aluminum 
production for our armada of the skies. It la 
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the supreme, constmotlon acblemment of a 
land of buUden« 

A sturdy man with hom-rlmmed glassea 
and thick white hair watched silently as the 
final block of concrete was swung onto Grand 
Coulee's crest, 650 feet above the granite 
bedrock of the surging river. In his pocket 
was a letter from the President of the United 
States. “A fine job well done," the letter said. 
While a crew with trowels' leveled off the 
last rough spot on the parapet, the man 
turned and walked oaok toward the distant 
cliffs. Boon he was only a speck against the 
masonry of the mighty edifice—an edifice 
which he built without pomp, fanfare or de¬ 
lay. 

This man's name is Prank Arthur Banks. 
Becatuse he has "served in silence'* few of his 
countrymen have heard of him. But he is 
the chief engineer of the biggest construction 
Job his country ever ventured. He Is the 
builder of Grand Coulee. In an old touring 
car he Jolted across the sagebrush uplands 
when the only sign of human existence was 
the rickety barge on which sheep were ferried 
across the Columbia to their mountain pas¬ 
tures. Today the dam that he constructed Is 
the nucleus of an expanding agricultural 
and manufacturing empire in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Banks is now 68. His hair was not so white 
In 1933 when he trudged into the Department 
of the Interior Building in Washington and 
wa.s told by Harold L. Ickes: "Mr. Banks, the 
Government is going to build Grand Coulee. 
We want you to be the engineer. We are 
sure you can do the .fob. Good luck." 

Grand Coulee! This was the undertaking 
that men and women west of the Continental 
Divide had been talking about for a genera¬ 
tion. On it infinite hopes were pinned. It 
would irrigate a chunk of land as large as 
Delaware. It would r»enerate more water 
power than three or four European nations 
combined. It would change the economy of 
one of America's principal regions. And it 
would Involve new and unchallenged engi¬ 
neering problems. MaJ. Gen. George W. 
Goethals, who built the Panama Canal, had 
called Grand Coulee an even greater enter¬ 
prise. 

"Mr. Secretary," said Banks, "Ill do my 
best." 

He did. Today Grand Coulee stands astride 
the Columbia like a vast fortress. Superla¬ 
tives describe all Its features. Behind it 
stretches the longest artificial lake in the 
world, extending 151 miles to the Canadian 
border. Wedged Into Its penstocks is the 
biggest electrical machinery ever assembled. 
Each generator produces more power than the 
21 hydroelectric plants in the State of Con¬ 
necticut. Three generators are in operation 
now, eventually there will be 18. When the 
Russians destroyed the stupendous Dnieper- 
stroy Dam to keep it from serving the Nazis, 
they put out of production 746,000 horse¬ 
power, Grand Coulee’s horsepower will be 
nearly four times .that—2,645,000. 

A famous story in the folklore of the North¬ 
west concerns the afternoon that Mr. Banks 
got out of hla dusty car and first looked at 
the site of Grand Coulee. Sam Seton, the 
grizzled operator of the sheep ferry, came up 
the bank and stood beside him. "Looking at 
somethin', stranger?" Sam Inquired. 

"Ever hear about the great Pyramid of 
Bgyptr" 

Sam nodded. 

"Well," said the engineer, "I'm looking at a 
place where some day youTl see a dam as big 
as four great pyramids." 

Sam's silence was eloquent. Together, be 
and Mr. Banks stood looking at the gaunt 
oanyon, the only sound being the dull roar 
of the mountain river as it broke around a 
towering bluff. 

At the start the supply dUBoultles whl^ 
ootxfronted BCr. Banks matched those facing 
mbf mfiftary emmnander. Highways had to 


be built from nearly 100 miles away. Rail¬ 
roads were thrust half that distance up dry 
gorges to connect with the main line of the 
Northern Pacific. Everything was hauled in— 
food, cement, steel, lumber, even sod for the 
lawns surrounding the Bureau of Reclamation 
bungalows. Men trekked toward Grand Cou¬ 
lee from all over the West. They walked, 
drove old Jalopies, hitch-hiked, and rode 
horseback. A barber pushed his chair across 
the mesas in a wheelbarrow. Boon 80.000 
people were living where only Sam Seton had 
dwelt before. 

All this occurred under the watchful eye of 
Mr. Banks and his associates. Then, after the 
frontier had been shoved back, construction 
of the colossal datn commenced. The second 
largest river In the Nation, a river so swift that 
it locked in its surges 41 percent of the un¬ 
developed water power of the United States, 
had to be diverted from its course. Many 
engineers doubted that it could be done. 
General Goethals predicted this would be the 
hardest part of the Job. The temporary cof¬ 
ferdams for the feat would have to be as large 
as the entire Muscle Shoals project in 
Alabama. 

Cofferdams that large were built, sunk to 
the bottom of the Columbia, and pumping 
began. Finally the space inside the cofferdam 
was dry. Thousands of men started pouring 
concrete on the granite bed of the river. 
This concrete was the bottom layer of Grand 
Coulee. The top of the great dam would 
tower 60 stories above that lower layer. But 
that seemed far in the future as construction 
got under way. Strangely enough, Mr. Banks’ 
main teat came not from the champing Co¬ 
lumbia but from a thick clay flow which 
threatened one end of the dam, creeping in¬ 
exorably toward it like a stream of lava. 

Timber cribs and hastily erected barriers of 
concrete failed to stem the flow. Gravely 
surveying the menace one morning, Mr. 
Banks exclaimed, "We’ll freeze ’crl" Six 
miles of pipo were driven into the clay 
flow in a huge arc. An 80-ton ice plant 
chilled the pipes and froze the flow. For a 
year the slide was frozen fast, then the dam 
rose above it and the peril was over. At a 
cost of $35,000 Mr. Bauks had saved many 
times that sum. Construction engineers 
came from all over the world to inspect this 
unique improvisation. 

Frank Arthur Banks, the builder of the 
mightiest power plant In the world, has spent 
his life harnessing the wild rivers of the far 
West. But by birth he is a New Englander. 
He was born in the Maine town of Saco in 
December of 1883. He graduated from the 
University of Maine in the class of 1906 and 
recently his alma mater gave him an honorary 
degree for being the superior of "the largest 
engineering and construction project ever 
undertaken." On his graduation he went 
to work as a rodman for the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation. He has been with 
the Bureau ever since. 

He surveyed small dams in the Yellowstone 
River region and helped build irrigation proj¬ 
ects in the Jackson Bole country. In 1911 
he married Theodora Drummond of Boise. 
By this time he was a confirmed westerner. 
Daniel Webster once said he wouldn't put 
up a silver dollar for the whole far West, and 
it is the Job of the Bureau of Reclamation to 
bring water to the sagebrush wastes which in* 
spired this remark. This has been Mr. 
Banks’ career. He built the Minidoka and 
American Falls Dams on the Snake River in 
Idaho and the Owyhee Dam on the river of 
the same name In Oregon. 

These projects were small replicas of Grand 
Coulee. They ImpouncM water for storage 
and irrigation; they generated electricity, and 
they were constructed on swift rivers. 

Banks had built them with speed axMl elB* 
cienoy. Perhaps he oould do the same with 
the biggest lot^ject the Government had 
ever attempted. These facts impelled Bee* 


retary Ickes to assign him to the Grand Cou¬ 
lee post. "I’ll never make a better selection 
than that," the Secretary says. "Mr. Banks' 
performance has been a credit to him¬ 
self, to his country, and to his profeasion.** 

There is something essentially American 
about the story of this mild-mannered en¬ 
gineer who has constructed the most mas¬ 
sive edifice of all time. He has appeared in 
no headlines; he has sought no attention. 
When he was appointed acting administra¬ 
tor of all Federal dams on the Columbia 
River he could hardly wait to get back to 
his less conspicuous Job as chief engineer 
Rt Grand Coulee, although the temporary 
post paid a higher salary. To date Grand 
Coulee has cost approximately $183,000,000. 
Its final cost will be $404,000,000. The pay 
of its builder is $7,500 a year. 

The names of Senators, Governors, Cabi¬ 
net officials, and private contractors have 
been associated with Grand Coulee, yet 
comparatively few people know about the 
man who has supervised its construction. 
Mr. Banks has been the chief engineer ever 
since the first granite core was drilled, but 
he ^hies away from the ceremonies which 
commemorate various stages in the project's 
development. His main moments in the 
spotlight have been when Mr. Roosevelt ap¬ 
pears on the scene. The President, seeking 
the foimtainhead of Grand Coulee knowl¬ 
edge. always wants Mr. Banks to show him 
what has been going on. 

After the dam was begun the white-haired 
engineer became convinced this was the great 
work of his life. He decided to stay at Grand 
Coulee \mtll the entire project was com¬ 
pleted. 

Most Americans fail to realize how concen¬ 
trated is the country's wealth In hydroelectric 
power. Nearly half the latent water power 
energy of the United Slates is In the Co¬ 
lumbia Basin, where heavy rains and high 
mountains send chutes of water hurtling to¬ 
ward the Pacific. The American plant at 
Niagara Falls generates 452.000 kilowatts of 
energy. Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 610,000 kilowatts, 
all the hydroelectric plants in the State of 
New York 1,162.990 kilowatts. Contrast these 
figures with Grand Coulee's 1.974,000 kilo¬ 
watts when capacity is reached. 

Grand Coulee's builder has little time for 
frivolity these days of crisis when new equip¬ 
ment is being rushed into the powerhouse 
as fast as limited freights can bring it from 
the East. But Mr. Banks has one real amuse¬ 
ment and that is motorboating. It all 
began when he saw a huge lake begin to back 
up behind his handiwork. Soon the lake ex¬ 
tended all the way to Canada and was one 
of the great fresh-water lakes of the world. 
It even started to cool the hot summers of 
the Inland Empire. So he got a motorboat. 

When the lake is full tbe water will pour 
over tbe spillway of the dam in a cataract 
more than twice as high as Niagara and 
carrying a greater volume of water. "Every¬ 
thing here hits the statistical Jackpot," com¬ 
ments Frank Banks with one of his rare grins. 


Certain Facts Every Gtiaen SKcmld Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NEWT V. MILLS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRESSNTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

XXPKRZXNCX IS VALUABLX AlTD tOCMDBD 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I have served in Congress for approxl* 
xnately 6 years and acquired experience 
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Which is valuable to our people and espe¬ 
cially needed in this crisis in our national 
history. In normal times that would be 
true, for influence in Congress depends 
upon length of service on committees. It 
is doubly true now. At no time in our 
history has it been more essential that 
capable, clear-thinking, and experienced 
men be on duty to outline our course. 
Our actions in the coming few years will 
determine our very existence as a free 
Nation and our future national welfare. 

The chosen Representatives of the 
people are always important, but more 
so today than ever. We must have effi¬ 
cient, capable, and experienced men in 
Congress. There is no time to train new 
Members in this grave emergency. A 
large group of new and inexperienced 
men in the next Congress might prove 
oiu* downfall, regardless of how hard 
they tried to understand and learn and 
act for our best interests. It requires 
time and training to develop competent 
Congressmen. They must learn the 
hard way, by actual experience and 
training. There is no known substitute 
for experience and training. As former 
Speaker Champ Clark said many years 
ago: 

A man has to learn to be a Congressman 
Just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. 

ZMPROPSR STATEMENTS RENDER DISSERVICE TO 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CAUSE OF AMERI¬ 
CAN ARMS 

Mr. Speaker, I noticed a statement in 
the public press, Monroe, La., August 7, 
1942, to the effect: 

Thousands on thousands of our precious 
boys are In the Army with nothing to fight 
with. 

Of all adverse statements against our 
war effort, I know of no statement that 
is as misleading and untruthful as this 
one. Why, a statement of this nature 
Interferes with the prosecution of the 
war, and those who make such a state¬ 
ment are rendering a disservice to the 
Government and the cause of American 
arms. 

Having been given the honor to repre¬ 
sent a noble people—the Fifth Congres¬ 
sional District of Louisiana—and recog¬ 
nizing thousands of my fellow country¬ 
men are in the armed forces, prompted 
me in requesting the War Department 
and the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Congress of the United 
States, to give an opinion as to the cor¬ 
rectness of this statement. I Insert as 
part of these remarks a letter I ad¬ 
dressed to the War Department and two 
letters which show this statement is 
misleading: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1942, 

Col. ISdward W. Smith, 

• Office of the Chief of Staff, 

War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Colonel Smith: I noted in the pubUo 
press, Friday, August 7, 1942. Monroe, La., a 
statement which read: 'Thousands on thou- 
eands of our boys are in the Army with 
nothing to fight with." 

From my information, 1 know this infor¬ 
mation to be unthie; however, 1 respectfully 
request that you make an investigation and 
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advise me at once of the correctness of the 
facts with reference to this situation. 

Sincerely, 

Newt V. Mills, 

Member of Congress, 

War Department. 

Office of the Chief of Staff, 

Washington, August 12, 1942. 

Hon. Newt V. Mills, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mills: This is to acknowledge re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of the 12th In which you 
seek information of the facts with reference 
to the charge appearing in the public press 
that thousands on thousands of our precious 
boys are in the Army with nothing to fight 
with. 

It is very difficult to understand why such 
a statement should be made in the public 
press or elsewhere. There is no American 
boy who Is sent into a theater of operations 
as a part of a task force who isn't fully 
equipped with all necessary arms with which 
to carry out the missions assigned him. 

In the Interest of conserving standard com¬ 
bat mat6riel, a minimum is furnished troops 
during the early stages of their training and 
organization. When, however, those units 
are organized for combat service you may rest 
assured that full and adequate equipment is 
made available to them, both for training 
purposes and for use in the zone of operation. 

I trust this is the Information you desire 
and you are at liberty to use It In any manner 
you see fit. 

Yours very truly, 

Edward W. Smith, 

Colonel, G. S. C, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

Congress of the United States, 

House op Representatives. 

Washington, D. C., August 12, 1942, 
Hon. Newt V. Mills, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Colleague: The Congress of the 
United States has passed appropriations and 
contract authority for the fiscal years 1041, 
1942, and 1943 for the military expansion of 
our war effort in the amount of $205,514,- 
657.286. 

This amount covers every dollar and more 
requested by the President, Army, and Navy 
for our military expansion. 

Nowhere in all our far-flung battle lines 
can an American service man be found today 
who is not adequately armed and munitioned, 
appropriately housed, well fed, and provided 
with every available hospital facility. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 

Clarence Cannon, Chairman. 

military expansion and fortifying strategic 
islands 

I would not burden the record with 
these facts, but I feel the Nation at large 
should know Congress has appropriated 
every dollar and more requested by the 
President, Army, and Navy for our mili¬ 
tary expansion, and I am recorded dur¬ 
ing the Seventy-fifth, Seventy-sixth, and 
Seventy-seventh Congresses, or since I 
became a Member of Congress, as having 
supported the President in appropria¬ 
tions requested for our military expan¬ 
sion, which includes the fortifying of the 
strategic islands of the Pacific, as shown 
by the below letters: 

Office of the Clerk, 

Bouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1942, 

The Honorable Nevitt V. Mills, 

House of Repreeentatipea ,... 

Mfr Dear Congressman Mills: In response 
to your Inquiry, Z beg to inform yoU that a 
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careful examination of your ofliclal ^voting 
record compiled by this office reveals that you 
have voted for authorizations and appropria¬ 
tions fortifying the Philippine Islands, Pearl 
Harbor, Wake Island, Midway Island, Palmyra 
Island, Sitka and Kodiak, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, and many other military and naval es¬ 
tablishments, bases, and stations through¬ 
out the continental United States and out¬ 
lying possessions which are too numerous to 
list. 

Very truly yours, 

South Trimble, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Office of the Clerk, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.. August 12, 1942. 

The Honorable Newt V. Mills, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dear Congressman Mills: In response 
to your Inquiry, I beg to inform you that a 
careful examination of your official voting 
record, which is compiled by this office, re¬ 
veals that you have voted for legislation re¬ 
quested by the President expanding and 
equipping the Army and the Navy as well ns 
other legislation advancing the national de¬ 
fense program. 

Very truly yours. 

South Trimble, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

In view of certain statements, I wish to 
quote my remarks in the Congressional 
Record, under date of August 14, 1940, 
demanding the Negro be drafted into 
military service. This statement was 
made 1 V 2 years before we actively became 
involved in this war: 

We have In this country approximately 
15,000.000 colored people and I understand 
certain colored boys down home have been 
undertaking to Join the Army. Do you know 
what they have been telling those colored 
boys? “We do not have any camps.” So I 
say to the House, I believe it is unfair for 
the Army to enlist the white boys, the best 
blood of America, and put them in these Army 
camps and train them, and then in case of a 
war, take the white boys of America and 
send them out on the battlefields and let 
those boys be killed while the colored boys 
remain at home, and then come along here 
about 6 months, or 8 months, or a year, or a 
year and a half and undertake to train the 
colored boys. Why not now construct some 
Army camps for the colored boys and permit 
them to come into the Army if you propose to 
force the white man into service? I would 
appreciate if the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs would give some attention to this 
thought. 

. PEACE 

As cited my record Is and has been for 
proper military preparedness and I have 
diligently spent many hours at my post 
of duty helping make my country safe 
from any eventuality. Yet, through lack 
of appreciation I am branded as ill- 
learned in that I made every effort to 
prevent or wlthstall this war until we 
could have time to prepare. 

I quote from a speech I made in the 
Congress of the United States, March 
1937: 

So the record may be clear. I am in favor of 
adequate national defense. 

It is true, I undertook by a peace reso¬ 
lution, 1937, which I introduced, calling 
upon the leaders of the world to convene 
and discuss a world peace tribunal, as 
^(Us$.8tei^ was spreading throughout the. 
world. The President of the United 
States later nailed a conference with 
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world leaders, but It was too late to evade 
this war. However, I am happy that even 
this day, international leaders are plan¬ 
ning a world peace after this war, based 
in part on my proposition. Therefore, 
I am sure my people appreciate a man 
who has fought and who will continue to 
light for the preservation of our way of 
life. 


Some Woik Going on Even These Days 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. PATRICK:. Mr. Speaker, while 
others are at home and taking advantage 
of this semladjoumment of Congress it 
is a good thing a few of us can stay and 
look after the work that does have to be 
attended to these days. Today we were 
able to get through the House, after con¬ 
siderable work, effort, and patience. H. R. 
7461, Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act, and I am glad to state that I did my 
part in helping to get this through the 
House. But what I wish to do is to com¬ 
pliment the Honorable John Rankin, of 
Mississippi, for his untiring effort in get¬ 
ting under this measure and in staying 
under it till this good day. We are happy 
who have worked to see this bill pass the 
House. Shame on any ex-service man 
who did not vote for me at the last pri¬ 
mary election in my State, if there was 
such a man. We are now awaiting the 
action of the Senate side of Congress on 
the bill. 

This is a time in which a lame duck 
can truly render a service to his district 
and to his country—right in the Congress 
of the United States. 

We must all do all we can these days. 
Every little counts. Donald Nelson has 
recently stated that even time is not on 
our side except when it is snapped up and 
used. Any time not used is our enemy. 
That means time used by everybody, by 
laymen, by men on jobs of work, even by 
old men and women. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Barden] was 
speaking of how the people wish to do 
but do not know where. Surely it requires 
no insurmountable difficulty for any pa¬ 
triotic person to find where to send scrap 
iron, scrap paper, tin—or anything that 
can be saved and reported. One thing we 
must get abroad in the land is the will¬ 
ingness of all Government employees to 
inform themselves so as to be able to be of 
aid to those who wish to do tiie patriotic 
thing and help by saving and reporting 
what they have gathered together. We 
must pile up enough stuff in 1942 to be 
able to do our real part in 1943. This 
Nation has more to do for the next 6 
months than it has ever had on its hands. 
There la no well person who cannot do 
something. This war is not merely 
fought out on the fronts of the battle 
area, but is given its strength from the« 
inside of this country—and that means 
every sectiem of the country. 


We have still got to turn out between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 tons of ships this 
year—that is, between now and January 
1943—over 40,000 tanks, something in 
the neighborhood of 60.000 airplanes, to 
say nothing of the tank parts, replace¬ 
ment material, general supplies, and so 
forth. This must all come out of the 
body of this Nation. That Is why we 
must have all the stuff that can be gotten 
together, from toothpaste tubes to bro¬ 
ken-down steam engines and discarded 
ship hulls. 

Also, we must have every work hour 
that can be well put in—and every hour 
on the Job should be one of real work 
and production. While men are rush¬ 
ing into the thick of the fight to die for 
their country on Solomon Islands is no 
time for a workman to be loitering on 
a Job in Pittsburgh, Pa.: Akron, Ohio; or 
in Bessemer, Ala. It is all a part of our 
war effort, and if every true American 
will do all he can, will ask till he finds 
what he can do, where he can place his 
effort, and then will go do that, we can 
soon amass the inside strength that we 
are going to have to put together before 
we find ourselves on the winning side of 
this horrible war to overcome the demo¬ 
cratic way. I thank you, fellow Mem¬ 
bers of Congress; that is all I wish to say. 


Did General Malaria Defeat Us at Bataan? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr, GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
cause it relates to the same subject which 
I have discussed at length on the floor of 
the House but a few moments ago, I am 
inserting a brief article which I have Just 
clipped from the pages of the August 19 
issue of Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, a 
nationally read publication of wide¬ 
spread circulation, in the Congressional 
Record of this day’s proceedings. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

QUININE 

Quinine was one of the most potent and 
important weapona uacd by MacArtliur's men 
In their fight down the Bataan Peninsula. 
They fought two battles; One against the 
Japs, for which they used guns. The other 
against malaria, with quinine as the weapon. 
And surrender to the Japs foUowed swiftly 
when the quinine ran out. It might be said 
that malaria won the Battle of Bataan. 

Quinine la the specific for malaria, and 
malaria has always been speclficaUy and 
rightly associated with marshes and swamps 
where breeds the mosquito that carries the 
germ. 

But before science put the finger on the 
mosquito as the medium of infection, man¬ 
kind thought it got malarial fever from 
breathing the stench-laden air of marshes 
and swamps. 

The word **malaria** is testimony to that 
fact. It was an eighteenth century Italian 
named Tortl who gave the fever its name. 
He coined '^malaria*' by contracting the two 
Italian words mala, meaning bad. and aria, 
meaning air—bad air, in other words. 


That American forces fighting In the 
marshes and swamps may have only one fight 
on their hands—licking the Axis—^the Fed¬ 
eral Government is striving to supply them 
Inexhaustible stores of quinine. Never egBin 
shall American arms surrender to General 
Malaria. 

Resolution Adopted by the Board of Trus¬ 
tees of At Citisens Public Expenditure 
Survey of New York State Commend¬ 
ing Senator Byrd, His Associates, and 
Supporters for the Important Accom¬ 
plishments of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex¬ 
penditures 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the board of trustees that I received 
from L. Richard Guylay, executive vice 
president of the Citizens Public Expendi¬ 
ture Survey of New York State: 

Whereas Senator Harry P. Byrd, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, has led 
and continues to lead an aggressive, vlgor- 
our, and untiring fight in the Congress of 
the United States for the elimination of 
nonessential Federal expenditures so that 
such funds and the manpower and energy 
which they employ as well as the materials 
they buy may he directed to the war effort; 
and 

Whereas through the efforts of Senator 
Byrd, his associates and supporters, appro¬ 
priations fer agencies which the Joint com¬ 
mute found to be nonessential have been re¬ 
duced by many millions of dollars and the 
savings ultimately may exceed th* amounts 
originally recommended: Now, therefore, be 
It 

Resolved, That the Citizens Public Expend¬ 
iture Survey of New York hereby commends 
Senator Byrd, his ossoclates and supporters 
for the important accomplishments achieved 
and strongly urges that their efforts be con¬ 
tinued until such time as all nonessential 
Federal expenditures have been eliminated; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Byrd and to the Senators and 
Representatives of New York State in the 
congress of the United States, 


South Dakolam Arc Good Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a news story written 
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by John Lardner which appeared first In 
News Week and was later reprinted in 
the Daily Argus Leader, published at 
Sioux Falls, 6. Dak.: 

60X7TH DAKOTANS ARE GOOD SOLDIERS 

(John Lardner in Newsweek) 

Except for the troops that were swallowed 
up by Japanese conquest of the Philippines, 
America’s first veterans of this war are the 
soldiers of certain outfits lying side by side 
in the dense, dusty patch of scrub jungle 
Somewhere in Australia, as the newspaper 
datelines put it—soldiers who were halfway 
across the Pacific on the day of Pearl Harbor 
and have passed their lives in combat zones 
almost continuously ever since. 

For America, this is a young war still. Even 
the expeditionary forces in Ireland. England, 
and the Middle East are *‘Johnny-come- 
latclies,” and the same is true of the bulk of 
our men in Australia and the neighboring 
islands. 

They are all good troops, who will fight well 
and bravely when the chance comes. But the 
luck of the draw—and. the tragic fall of 
Bataan and Corregldor—have given to the 
outfits I mentioned above a grim and valued 
distinction. Still in action and still under 
bomb fire, they come closer than any Amer¬ 
icans to being a veteran ground force. 

Your correspondent lived with one of these 
outfits for 10 days, and thought you might 
like to hear something about the way its men 
exist and what they do. 

Without specifying their whereabouts 1 can 
say that these fellows are South Dakotans, 
under the command of a former Governor 
of their State. Col. Leslie Jensen. They grew 
up in Aberdeen, Pierre, Mitchell, Sioux Falls, 
Huron, Watertown. Rapid City, and the vil¬ 
lages and hills and rolling plains of the old 
Sioux country. Today they camp in thick 
bushland below the Equator, under the 
Southern Cross; take showers along the side 
of the lone public highway, as trucks and 
Jeeps and commando cars rattle by in the 
heat; see no civilian life beyond a scatter¬ 
ing of gnarled black aborigines, sifting into 
camp to beg tobacco; chase lizards among the 
trees and occasionally prowl into the back 
country to shoot at crocodiles. 

They were on the ocean in convoy when 
the news of Pearl Harbor reached them. 
Their first move was to go over the sides 
on scaffolds to paint out the protective 
American colors of peacetime. They had no 
.time to get used to the thought of war. 
They were in it. 

The Japs bombed their present base bru¬ 
tally and thoroughly not long after they 
reached It. The bombings have continued, 
sometimes at a dally tempo. 

In camp (and there’s no place else to go) 
you ssldom see a soldier in a shirt or any¬ 
thing more than shorts, socks, and shoes. 
You seldom see a football, but they do have 
one and take turns by pairs tossing it back 
and forth. 

There is one big radio mounted on a 
truck, and the boys gather around in the 
evening to hear what they can detect of a 
faint news broadcast from San Francisco. 

They have a small but good swing band, 
with occasional concerts under the stars 
that play to standing room only. 

At the kitchen shack there Is a collection 
of mellow records—Hear That Old Freight 
Train, Come Back to the Valley, I Never Saw 
the Fellow Who Could Ride Aristocrat. 

Sometimes the soldiers have Ice cream at 
mess, from a freezer that a first lieutenant, 
a man of genius, strung together from spare 
truck and gun parts. 

When I was there the great misery was 
lack of mall from home. Now they get it 
pretty regularly in a B-17 assigned especially 
to them. 


To be bombed Is not the whole of warfare, 
but for America, as I said before, this is a 
young war still, and these young men are 
our veterans. 


Hope for die Negro 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESBNTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial appearing in the Boston 
Herald of August 12. 1942: 

HOPE FOR THE NEGRO 

Has the war, with its strong emphasis on 
democracy and the rights of individuals who 
risk all for their country, somehow softened 
our attitude toward the Negro? We hear 
criticism of labor unions which refuse to al¬ 
low Negroes to carry cards. The policy of 
the Navy in regard to commissions is under 
scrutiny. In far away South Africa, the Min¬ 
istry of Labor has decided at last to recog¬ 
nize trade unions of Negroes. A lively dis¬ 
cussion is taking place here regarding the 
unwritten rule which bars Negro baseball 
players from the American and National 
Leagues. 

Most impressive of all for Bostonians are 
the words and action of Attorney General 
Robert T. Bushnell, the appearance of Paul 
Robeson as Othello, and a model review by 
our dramatic critic. Miss Elinor Hughes. Mr. 
Bushnell has engaged a Negro Boston lawyer, 
G. Bruce Robinson, as a full-time assistant 
attorney general, the first Negro to receive 
such an honor from the State. Mr. Bushnell 
has sharpened precept with practice and his 
comments are admirable. 

"If in some degree,” he said, “this appoint¬ 
ment offsets injuries and Injustices recently 
done members of his race by persons who lack 
the vision to understand the underlying 
issues of the war or to see that racial bigotry 
Is now of direct assistance to the enemies of 
civilization. I shall be most pleased.” Mr. 
Bushnell again deserves the praise of friends 
of democracy. 

Miss Hughes reminded readers that Paul 
Robeson's appearance at Brattle Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, was “the first occasion upon which 
an artist of his race and stature has played 
the part in this country with a cast of white 
actors." It Is both comforting and discom¬ 
forting to read her characterization of him 
as “this remarkable actor, honored more In 
Europe than his own country,” and her 
final sentence is especially significant. “If, 
in due course of time," she says, the produc¬ 
tion “does not reach Broadway and the 
huge public it deserves, then our times are 
Indeed out of Joint and our theater un¬ 
worthy of adult consideration.” Bhe and 
Mr. Bushnell have unconsciously restated 
In their own words the noble passage of 
Lincoln In his second Inaugural address. 

The Negro, it is pleasing to think, is grad¬ 
ually coming into his own. Progress Is all 
but Imperceptible at times, but a change 
for the better In our view of the colored 
race as a whole is becoming apparent here 
and there. Unjustified economic barriers 
cannot persist once the people realize how 
devoted the Negro Is to his country and 
bow little be asks. 


Father Peter B. Duffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I pre¬ 
sent for appropriate reference and to 
Insert in the Record the text of resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Kings County Amer¬ 
ican Legion and the New York County 
American Legion, together with a release 
disclosing the heroism of Father Peter 
B. Duffee in the Normandie fire. 

I concur in the resolution of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion that Father Duffee be given 
recognition for his valor, and request that 
the resolution and release be appropri¬ 
ately referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

New York City Police Post, No. 460, 

New York, JV. Y., July 22,1942. 
Hon. James J. Hepfernan, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Congressman: Attached you will 
find a copy of resolution adopted at the reg¬ 
ular meeting of the New York County Amer¬ 
ican Legion held in New York City, June 22, 
1042, also a cc^y of r press release published 
in the Catholic News of New York City, July 
12, 1042. 

The writer has been advised that you are 
a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House, and may I at this time Impose 
upon your good ofliceR to introduce a resolu¬ 
tion in the Heu^e of Representatives request¬ 
ing that this good priest be given some proper 
recognition for his services during the fire on 
this ill-fated ship. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert J. Nelson, 

Commander. 

The American Legion, 

Kings County, 
Department op New York, 
Brooklyn, JV. Y., July 30,1942. 
Hon. James J. Hetternan. Congressman, 

Fifth Congressional District, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman Heffernan: At the re¬ 
cent County Convention of the Kings County 
American Legion, the enclosed copy of reso¬ 
lution was adopted at the session held July 
10. 1942. 

The assembled body believe that the un¬ 
selfish effort and courageous valor displayed 
by Father Peter B. Duffee, O. P. M., during 
the recent fire on the steamship Lafayette 
(formerly the Normandie) the early part of 
this year should be recognized. 

It is our desire that Eufflclent consideration 
be given this resolution by the United States 
Senators from New York, as well as the mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives, in seeing 
that suitable recognition is given Father 
Duffee for the valiant servioes rendered, not 
only to the men aboard the steamship Lafay¬ 
ette (formerly the Normandie) during said 
conflagration, but. also the unselfish effort ex¬ 
tended to the employees of the United States 
Government. May we ask that you give this 
resolution your earnest consideration to see 
that some form of recognition is given in bis 
behalf. 
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Thanking you for any afTOrt expended in 
this matter, I remain, 

Very truly youra, 

Thomas F. Kilooossi, 

County Adfuiant. 

The resolution of the New York County 
and the Kings County American L^on 
posts follows: 

Whereas Father Peter B. Duffee, O. F. M., 
aasooiated with the Church of St. Francis of 
Assisi, New York City, who, during the Are of 
the steamship Lafayette (formerly the Nor¬ 
mandie), performed valiant and heroic serv¬ 
ices to the enlisted personnel and the em¬ 
ployees of the United States Government at a 
great peril to himself; and 

Whereas in the performance of his spiritual 
duties he suffered considerable injuries as a 
result of which he was hospitalized and 
probably will be permanently disabled: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in Kings 
Countyt Department of New York, in twenty^ 
fourth annual convention assembled, this 
lOih day of July 1942, That suitable recogni¬ 
tion of the valiant services rendered by 
Father Buffee be given by the Government of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senators YtkOUssL and Mead 
and all the Members of the New York dele¬ 
gation of the House of Representatives with 
the request that they further the purpose 
of this resolution. 

(From the Catholic News of July 11, 1942] 

CONOREBSXONAL MEDAL SOUGHT TOR FATHER DUF¬ 
FER—^AMERICAN LEGION ASKS RECOGNITION FOR 

HEROIC PRIEST 

A resolution was submitted by Commander 
Albert J. Nelson, of the New York Police Post, 
No. 460, American Legion, to the regular 
meeting of the New York County American 
Legion held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
June 22, asking that suitable recognition by 
the United States be awarded to the Reverend 
Peter B. Duffee, O. F. M., who **performed val¬ 
iant and heroic services to the enlisted per¬ 
sonnel and employees of the United States 
Government at great peril to himself," dur¬ 
ing the fire on the steamship Lafayette 
(formerly the Normandie). 

Copies of the resolution were forwarded 
to Senators Wagner and Mead and to all the 
Members of the New York delegation of the 
House of Representatives, with the request 
that "they further the purpose of this reso¬ 
lution.” 

Father Duffee went to the steamship La- 
fayette {Normandie) as a member of the 
emergency unit of St. Clare’s Hospital. West 
Fifty-ffrat Street, accompaxiing 20 nurses and 
4 doctors. He worked tirelessly throughout 
the night and the early morning ministering 
to the spiritual and temporal needs of fire 
ftghters, naval men, dock workers, and civil¬ 
ian defense members. 

Three times he boarded the ship, going 
throughout in search of the injured while 
the lire was raging ferociously. On bis first 
trip he brought ashore a lieutenant of the 
New York fire department, who had suffered 
a heart attack and was unconscious when 
Father Duffee found him. The second time 
he boarded the ship he brought off three fire¬ 
fighters who were lost on the ship and whose 
fiashlights were out of order. The third time 
Father Duffee boarded the ship when it wae 
listing at a sharp angle. He was warned that 
the ship might oapsiae; but Father Duffee 
was also told that workmen had been trapped 
in the engine room. Father Duffee was ae- 
oompanied by Dr. John Mhloney of St. Vin¬ 
cents Hospital, two servioe men and a worker 
for tile BObtns Dnr Dock Go. 

WhUe the party was in the engine room 
tile ship listed and lurched. Father Duffee 


was thrown backward onto a dynamo and 
Dr. Maloney fell on him. Although Father 
Duffee was himself Injured, he led Dr. Ma¬ 
loney from the engine room to the pier, for 
Dr. Maloney had broken his glasees and cut 
his face. The searching party made certain 
before the giant liner oapsis^ that no in¬ 
jured persons were abroad. In fact. Father 
Duffee was the last to leave the ship before 
it capsized. 

The Franciscan priest returned to hls mon¬ 
astery but at 6 a. m. he was forced to go to 
St. Clare's Hospital for treatment. He was 
confined to the hospital for 5 weeks. He 
now wears a steel back brace, and the physi¬ 
cians cannot promise that the effects of the 
back and abdominal injuries will not be 
permanent. 


Patriots All—Lesson in Tolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. OEARHART. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing these days when racial hatreds, po¬ 
litical animosities, and religious intoler¬ 
ance are being systematically promoted 
throughout the world in the effort to 
destroy the unity which Is so essential to 
the victory which we so earnestly pursue, 
it was reassuring to me to read in a 
recent issue of the official publication 
of the Order of the Purple Heart an old 
poem of the yesteryears—one which will 
reawaken cherished memories among 
those who rendered their service in the 
war for democracy of 25 years ago. 
Patriots All, it was called by its author, 
J. Claven. 

Because it casts a most agreeable light 
over this sorely distracted world when 
so many nations of peoples of different 
colors, different races, and different 
creeds are battling side by side for a 
common cause, I am including that 
which Mr. Claven has written as a part 
of my instant remarks. 

The poem. Patriots All, follows: 

PATRIOTS ALL 

Bill Brady was a Catholic, 

Hlfi buddy Cohen a Jew, 

But they hiked and fought together 
'Neath the old Fed, white, and blue, 

Jim Harris was a Mason, 

From below the Dixie line, 

Hls bimkie was a K. of C., 

And they got along fine. 

sum was a Presbyterian, 

From somewhere up in Maine, 

But sometimes Slim got full of vln. 

And then, well, he raised Cain. 

Shorty was a Spiritualist. 

From Buffalo, New York, 

And Cronin was an Orangeman, 

Straight from the County Cork. 

Fat believed In Christian Science, 

But he was some swell cock. 

And Spud was raised a minister's son, 

He surely knew hls Book. 

And strange as it may seem to you, 

Whether at the front or rear. 

They never scrapped o'er creeds and things, 
Like people do back here. 


Whenever one of us took sick. 

Or met a O. I. can, 

No one would say, "What Is hls creed?** 
But. **Can 1 help a man?" 

The boys while in the service. 

Just forgot that stuff, 

And gems of Christian charity. 

Were found in guys called tough. 

And now the gang’s all broken up. 

Some sleep beneath the sod. 

But 1*11 gamble every one of them 
Will look like men to God. 

I would that 1 might live to see 
The drawing of a day, 

When Intolerance is forgotten 
In the good old U. S. A. 

—J. Claven, 


Willkie’s Three Points 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 

OF VnSCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Monday, 
August 10, 1942: 

WXLLXm’B THREE POINTS 

''America must fight this war In union 
with other countries until the last vestige 
of totalitarianism and aggression Is de¬ 
stroyed." This is the first item of Wendell 
Winkle’s platform on which he believes Rc- 
publlcan.s and Democrats should unite In the 
election campaign this fall. 

The second article of faith Is that no mat¬ 
ter how painful and long the struggle, we 
must go on without any thought of appease¬ 
ment \mtll we reach the end, and that end 
must be a world in which “men and women 
of every race and creed can lead decent lives." 

Many persons wUl feel that these arc de¬ 
cisions we have made. Why else are we com¬ 
mitting our sons to war in distant lands? 

Mr. Willkie must know better than most 
of us that the Nation is supporting this war. 
Perhaps he also knows, better than most of 
us, that waiting to take over Is a crew who 
were once appeasers. 

The voice of appeasement was stUled at 
Pearl Harbor. The very name of "America 
First" Is discredited. But isolationism is not 
dead. There are still those who say privately 
that we never needed to get into the war, and 
once it is over we should resolve to stay out 
for all time to come. 

Many remember the campaign which fol¬ 
lowed the World War, when, to win an elec¬ 
tion. the plan of avoiding future wars was 
sabotaged. No one can say now, or ever, 
whether the present war would have been 
avoided If the United States had joined the 
League of Nations and played its part. But 
everyone knows that the talk of those who 
sabotaged the league was vain. They would 
"outlaw” war, or at least they would stay 
out of it. Today their grandsons are in uni¬ 
form. mothers and wives and sisters praying 
that they come back unharmed. 

This is the reason for Mr. Willkie’s third 
point: That we must set up institutions and 
methods of international political and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation and "devise some system 
of joint International force." 

Is there any reason the voters should not 
ask every candidate of whatever party to 
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pledge hinuelf to the support of these prin¬ 
ciples? They mean an undying determina¬ 
tion to win the war we are in and then so to 
police the world that another war like this 
shall not come along when the toddlers of 
today are reaching manhood. 


Civilian Defense Volunteer OfiSce of 
Eighty-first Precinct, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. KEOQH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I am pleased to Include the 
following message to the civilian popula¬ 
tion of the eighty-first precinct from 
Robert J. Hayward, chairman, Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Oflace, in the Bush- 
wick-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 
That office, located at 10 Ralph Ave¬ 
nue, is doing a splendid Job and its of¬ 
ficers, Including the chairman, Judge 
Harry P. Eppig, Jerome Teitlebaum, and 
others, are giving unstintlngly of their 
time in this very important work. It is 
their hope, and mine, that the residents 
of the Bushwick-Stuyvesant section who 
read the message will join with their 
neighbors and enroll in civilian defense. 

The statement of Mr. Haywood is as 
follows: 

ARE YOU DOING ALL YOU CAN TO HELP WIN THE 

WAR AND PROTECT YOUR LIFE AND PROPERTY? 

Your answer can only be “Yes” if you are 
active In civilian defense. 

The varying fortunes of our armed forces 
and those of our Allies during the last few 
months have Impressed the American public 
with a better understanding of the term 
“civilian defense.’’ 

Our ability to strike telling blows at the 
enemies’ centers of production and transpor¬ 
tation with its paralyzing effect upon the 
morale of their civilian population has pre¬ 
pared us to expect like treatment at their 
hands. 

Modern military strategy aimed, as it is, at 
the demoralization of the civilian population, 
Imposes on the people who are privileged to 
stay at home the burden of protecting them¬ 
selves. Hence the necessity for air-raid war¬ 
dens. volunteer firemen, nurses’ aids, airplane 
spotters, fire watchers, demolition squads, gas 
decontamination squads, messengers, switch¬ 
board operators, and a host of other classes 
of volunteers too numerous to mention. 

Realizing this fact, there was created by our 
Government the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
omce to organize and educate the civilian 
population to assume these duties and to co¬ 
operate with our Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
In order to protect their own lives and prop¬ 
erty. 

For this purpose a branch ofllce was estab¬ 
lished in this neighborhood with headquar¬ 
ters at 10 Ralph Avenue, and it has been 
functioning for some time under the super¬ 
vision of an executive committee comprised 
of the Honorable Harry P. Eppig, Hon. Martin 
C. Epstein. Hon. Eugene J. Keogh, Hon. lilUes 
A. Paige, Hon. Roy H. Rudd. Hon. John R. 
Starkey, Adam Schneider, Jr., Miss Helena 
M. A. Fromm, Albert R. Mencone, Jerome 
Teitclbaum, Mrs. Lillian Hahn, Mrs. Inez 
Bergmann. Charles W. Ellsworth. Henry L. 


Oenninger. Walter L. Johnston. Charles Old- 
enbuttol, Frederick H. Viemelster, William G. 
Klttelberger, Dr. Irving Brlller, and an ad¬ 
visory board consisting of representatives of 
the Broadway Merchants’ Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, various civic, political, social, fraternal, 
and religious organizations, among whom are: 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Reformed 
Church of South Bushwlck, St. Thomas Epis¬ 
copal Church, Bushwlck Avenue Congrega¬ 
tional Church, Congregation Ahavath Achlm, 
Congregation Bnai Jacob Joseph, Our Lady 
of Good Counsel. Arlon Singing Society. 
Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers’ Association. 
Schaeffer Street Civic Association, parent- 
teacher associations, mothers’ clubs. James 
A. McKenna. Jr.. Post. Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. E. J. Brill Post. No. 790. American Le¬ 
gion. Bushwlck Council. Knights of Colum¬ 
bus. Kings County Republican Club, Twen¬ 
tieth Assembly District Democratic Club. 
Twentieth Assembly District Republican 
Club, Bushwlck Club, Bushwlck Hospital, Jef¬ 
ferson Democratic Club. 

I. as chairman of this office since Its 
formation, have received the wholehearted 
and enthusiastic cooperation of my fellow 
officers and members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and the Advisory Board, as well os the 
Finance Committee, which has been function¬ 
ing under the able leadership of Mr. Adam 
Schneider, Jr., the President of the Roosevelt 
Savings Bank, and which committee com¬ 
prises prominent merchants, bankers, pro¬ 
fessional men. and others active in political 
and civic work In this community. They 
are: 

Russell A. Atkinson, president, R. J. Atkin¬ 
son, Inc. 

C. Ludwig Baumann, president, C. Ludwig 
Baumann & Co. 

Milton B. Bergmann, M. D. 

Hon. Anthony J. DlQlovanna, city coun¬ 
cilman. 

Hon. Harry P. Eppig. Justice of municipal 
court. 

Hon. Martin C. Epstein, United States com¬ 
missioner. 

Hon. Albert B. W. Firmln, former post¬ 
master, Brooklyn. 

Henry L. Gennlnger, cashier, Roosevelt 
Savings Bank. 

Frederick V. Goess, president. Prudential 
Savings Bank. 

Robert J. Ha 3 nvard. district manager, 
Brooklyn Edison Co. 

James I. Kelly, plumbing. 

Hon. Charles C. Lockwood, justice of the 
supreme court. 

William E. Noonan, loan broker, J. J. Frlel 
& Co. 

Hon. Myles A. Paige, justice of court of 
special sessions. 

Gen, Bryer H. Pendry, attorney at law. 

Clifford P. Po.st, president. East Brooklyn 
Savings & Loan Association. 

Charles Schad, polos and ladders. 

John A. Schwarz, president, John A. 
Schwarz. Inc. 

Philip E. Smith. M. D. 

Arthur W. Spolander, president, Peoples 
National Bank. 

Henry G. Stamm, Hlmmelreicher & Stamm. 

G. S. Seyfarth, D. D. 8. 

George F. Trommer, president, John F. 
Ti’ommer, Inc. 

Jerome Teitelbaum, loan broker. 

Frederick H. Viemelster, assistant secre¬ 
tary, Brooklyn Trust Co. 

Edward R. Wells, manager, Com Exchange 
Bank Trust Co. 

I, at this time, also wish to pay trib¬ 
ute to the untiring and unselfish efforts 
of Miss Helena M. A. Fromm. Under her 
able leadership, the office has been effi¬ 
ciently staffed and kept open to the public 
6 days a week. She and her staff have given 
unselfishly of their time In order to serve 
the people of this community. This group 
Includes Mrs. Celia K, Wien, Mrs. Edna O. 
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Adair, Mrs, Grace S. De Wald, Mrs. Fannie B. 
Prlchep. Mrs. Katharine Sullivan. Mrs. Edna 
Rixon, Miss Kathryn Q. Farrell, Sam 
Solomon. Mrs. Alice Martin, Mrs. Mathilda 
Theobald. Mrs. L. G. Derx, Mrs. K. Wlthlng- 
ton. Miss Irene Rice, Miss C. Elberfeld, Miss 
Fay Tobias. Mrs. Margaret MacCarthy, Mrs. 
L. Bocchlaro, Miss Virginia Henry. Mrs. Har¬ 
riet Wills, Mrs. Frances Krebs. 

Mrs. Edna Rixon, Mrs. Alice Martin, Mrs. 
Qussie Nash, Mis. Patricia Goldman, and 
Mrs. Kate Sullivan, as chairmen, respectively, 
of the Salvage. War Bonds and Stamps, Nu¬ 
trition, Consumers, and Victory-garden Com¬ 
mittees have made an enviable record 
for themselves and this office. Our com¬ 
munity may well point with pride to the two 
successful visits of the Red Cross mobile 
blood bank unit to this section, which re¬ 
sulted in donations by the people of this 
neighborhood of over 200 pints of blood. 

Despite this splendid record of achieve¬ 
ment, I regret to report that only a very small 
percentage of the residents of this precinct 
have taken an active interest in this vital 
phase of our country’s war program. 

How are we to explain this distressing fact? 
Don’t we realize that this Is a people’s war, 
that we can’t hope to win or even survive 
unless every man, woman, and child puts bis 
or her shoulder to the wheel and Is prepared 
to make some sacrifice In their own interest 
and In behalf of this common effort? Our 
boys In service are doing more than their 
share. They can’t, however, do it all. They 
need our help. 

Unless a miracle takes place, this is des¬ 
tined to be a long and exhausting war, and 
we must expect to suffer the same tragic fate 
of the unprepared civilian population of 
other countries unless we have the maximum 
protection and organization that only volun¬ 
teers in adequate numbers and with proper 
training can provide. 

Let us stop hoping for miracles to occur. 

Let us not wait until the first bomb has 
been dropped in our midst before we decide 
to take action we now know to be necessary. 

Can't we take the hull by the horns and 
do something about It ourselves—now. before 
it is too late? There Is a place In the civilian 
defense set-up for all of us. regardless of age 
and sex. What do you say? How about 
stopping in at 10 Ralph Avenue and enlist 
today? Sec to it that the rest of the family 
and your neighbors report there at once. 
This may be our last chance. 


The Chapel Within My Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6,1942 

Mr, GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing these days when so many of our fel¬ 
low Americans are away from home in 
the service of God and country, the radio 
sermon which was delivered over the fa¬ 
cilities of radio station KARM on May 
3, 1942, by the Reverend Philip Johnson, 
of the First Baptist Church of Fresno, 
Calif., Is of unusual interest, unusual 
persuasiveness. 

Because 1 sincerely believe that utter¬ 
ances of this kind should be accorded at 
this time the widest possible circulation, 
1 insert this timely sermon in the Con* 
oREssioNAL RicoRD as a part of my in* 
stant remarks. 
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The radio address^f the Reverend Mr. 
Johnson follows: 

THE OHAPBL WITHIN MT SOUL 

There le a story of an altar light In a Euro¬ 
pean cathedral. A priest explained that It 
had been faithfully tended and for centuries 
had never gone out. *Tt’s out now/’ said an 
American as he blew upon it with vigorous 
breath. The aeal that served the altar flame 
had some superstition; but the irreverence 
that was within the soul was darker still. 

These latter years have torn people from 
native communities and friends and trans¬ 
planted them. Thousands of men in service 
have been shifted from place to place. Up 
and down the States are people whose roots 
have been pulled from their native soil. 
There is a tendency to lose holy ties and 
sanctions, to have the candle of the Lord 
blown out. and fall to relight it in the 
strangeness of a new place. When we are 
removed to defense industry the temple does 
not come with us. The boys who are hero¬ 
ically fighting for their country and who will 
fight beyond the seas cannot take the family 
pew with them. Does this mean that wor¬ 
ship must die? 

Long ago in an enxbattled land torn by feud 
and frequent invasion there sat a winsome 
person on the curbstone of a well near a 
small village. A woman came to draw water. 
Strangers though they were, they engaged 
in a conversation, whose content more Uian 
any other, has shaped our idea of God. Said 
this stranger from Galilee: “Woman, believe 
me. the hour cometh and now is when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor at Jerusalem 
worship the Father. God is a Spirit and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit 
and in Truth." 

In a poem entitled “The Bong of Honor,’* 
a modern poet has described bis emotions 
as ho alone climbed a hill on a night when 
stars were in the sky. 

“It seemed so still the valleys were. 

As if the whole world knelt in prayer. 

Save me and me alone. 

There, sharp and sudden, there 1 heard— 
The song of every singing bird 
That sings beneath the sky. 

The song of courage, heart and will 
And gladness of a fight 
Of men who face a hopeless hill 
With sparkling and delight. 

I heard it all, each every note 
Of every lung and tongue and throat. 

Aye, every rhythm and every rhyme 
Of everything that lives and loves 
And upward, ever upward moves 
From lowly and sublime. 

1 heard it all. I heard the whole 
Harmonious hymn of being roll 
Up through the chapel of my soul." 

So you have a chapel within your soul, a 
real temple, “Know ye not.’* said the apos¬ 
tle, “that ye are the temple of God and that 
Qod dwelleth In you?** Marble and stone, 
altar and nave, painted window and pulpit; 
how easily these may be mistaken for the 
temple itself. Of Edward Gibbon, Emerson 
emee said: “The man had no shrine—man’s 
most Important possession.** Even a cold 
cynic like George Bernard Shaw Is capable 
of having said: “In my oonsoiousneis there 
is a market, a garden, a dwelling, a workshop, 
a lover's walk—and above all a cathedral- 
showing me where, within the cathedral, X 
may find my way to the temple within.’* 

Z hold in my mind a picture of a church; 
high but not ornate, cathedral but not dismal, 
dignified but not chilly. Verily it is a temjfle 
set with appeal upon a hlU for aU to see. 
Many have come from it in rapture; there 
they feel they have met God face to face. 
Not long ago a young lawyer went there and 
he came away bored. Why should It be so? 
Ttie real Artne Is after all the cathedral 


which Is within yotL A church building, a 
choir, an excellent sermon—all these are 
Important. But the question that more 
largdy counts is. What rsverenoe did I 
bring with me in my soul? Not without 
point did Jesus say—“The Kingdom of God 
is within you.’’ The prophets used to strug¬ 
gle with the futility of the law<-how In- 
eflectlve It was—^how it failed to curb the 
dogs of passion and greed. Then the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremiah, “I will put a new 
law, a covenant written not in stone but In 
their hearts.** 

From Bataan, Burma. Australia, and on the 
seven seas have come reports of deeds of 
heroic service. The boys we sent away did 
not look like they were capable of what they 
have done. But they did, and why? Because 
of a power within, a belief that they were 
fighting for a principle, that something pre¬ 
cious is at stake. Eve Curie, after meeting Sir 
Stafford Crlpps said. “I came away with the 
impression that I was not only witnessing 
the birth of self-government in India but 
the awakening of a new spirit In England 
itself, that bold, generous spirit without 
Which neither Great Britain nor any other 
country can hope to win the war." It was a 
thrilling stroke in the story of the prodigal, 
when “he came to himself.’’ Then he arose 
and went back to his father. It happened to 
him in the chapel in his own soul. There Is 
the temple eternal. 

You who are uprooted, whether In civilian 
or military life, missing the familiar faces 
of the home church, destined as many of you 
are to service over the seas—remember this— 
enter frequently the chapel in your own soul. 
The great apostle flings down a penetrating 
quesUon, “Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ?’’ Men and women who have 
faced death on the high seas may have 
pondered its answer. Many of our people 
have and will wonder how true it really is. 
The answer is still the same. Long ago a man 
after facing adversity said: “My feet almost 
slipped from under me when I saw the 
victories of the wicked. Then when I went 
into the sanctuary I understood.’’ Even in 
church itself you still have to worship In the 
chapel in your own soul. 

Worship Is also pondering—^the mystery of 
life. What is the wonder bidden In a seed? 
What is this quiver that traces through the 
earth in spring and ehakes a green miracle 
from winter's death? The heavens above; 
the Bible refers to it as “the firmament." 
That which Is made firm. And yet so mobile 
are the stars that it is as If each carried an 
angel pilot. One so pondering said, “As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my wa 3 r 8 higher than your ways.” We ponder 
the mystery of man. Fear, greed, and lust 
have left pockmarks on his nature. However 
staggering his bloodlettings “the eternity 
which is In his heart’’ causes him to pause 
and say "The Lord Is in His holy temple; let 
all the earth keep silent before him.’* 
Professor Hocking Is' right when he says 
that a man’s life Is reduced to two aspects, 
work and worship. What we do ourselves 
and what we let a higher power do to us; what 
we labor at, and what we are enriched by; 
what belongs to us because we achieve It 
and what we belong to because It has mastered 
our loyalties. 

It Is In the chapel of your soul that victory 
comes. 

Fanny Crosby long ago wrote a bymn— 

**Down In the human heart. 

Crushed by the tempter. 

Feelings He buried, 

Which grace can restore.** 

How keep this chapel? The outward 
•anetuaiy is kept by employing a pastor, by 
aweeplng ftnd dusti^ the building, by regu¬ 
lar attendanea upon divine eervloee. But 
how keep thia Ohapel of my own soul in the 
ahlfttog oireiiiastanoes of my life? Here the 
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confession of the Bhulamite maid becomes 
ours when she wailed: 

“They made me a keeper of the vineyards. 
But my own vineyard have I not kept.** 

Make no mistake about this: unless there 
is somewhere In the background of your life, 
a solitude highly used, there can be no fore¬ 
ground of poise, peace, conviction, and power. 
There must be a well-beaten path to the 
secret place of the Most High; here too a per¬ 
son must dwell. We need today to realize 
that Qod is greater than all Journeying 
generations, greater than all time, greater 
than life and death. Rising high in a piano 
you sense that the storms of earth belong 
to a tiny cloud, so in worship you realize that 
even death Is only a fringe. The chapel In 
your soul has an open door that no man can 
shut. In that chapel you yield yourself to 
God, the Impure to the pure, the weak to the 
final and worthy strength, the sinning to the 
merciful. 

This message Is directed to all who cannot, 
because of clrciunstancos worship in the fa¬ 
miliar place and with their loved ones. If 
you lie on a bed of lUneBS, work on an off 
hour In Industry, or above all serve your 
country In distant places as an enlisted man 
or civilian, ycu are urged to keep the door of 
the chapel in your own soul open. Let not 
irreverence of any kind destroy the flame la 
your heart. 


Address of Hon. Clyde L. Herring, of Iowa, 
at Iowa State Democratic Convention, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an address delivered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Herring 1 at the 
Iowa State Democratic Convention, at 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 10, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

These are Indeed dark days; days that test 
the courage, the faith, and the hearts of all 
Americans. 

Never in the history of this State has a 
great political party met in convention under 
such tragic world conditions. Perhaps a 
glance back at the past will increase our 
courage and faith for the future. 

I realize that there is in the mind of each 
one gathered here but one paramount thought 
and prayer, and It is that this terrible catas¬ 
trophe which now engulfs the world may 
soon pass away and that we may return to 
the peaceful ways wherein wo accomplished 
so much for the benefit of mankind. 

Second only to winning the war Is the 
winning of the peace—a peace that through 
our unselfish cooperation will make Impos¬ 
sible a return to days of greed, destruction, 
and death. 

I say perhaps we may gain courage for the 
future by a consideration of the past. I 
should llkb to recall to your memory other 
days in Iowa when, though not threatened by 
enemies from without, we were meeting 
viclsBltudes at home which seemed almost 
unbearable. 
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In 1933, when candidates nominated by the 
great political party which you represent and 
elected by the voters took over the affairs in 
the State of Iowa and in the Nation, millions 
of our people had despaired of all hope for 
the future. There were those at that time 
Who loudly railed against conditions as they 
existed, but, like some in the present situa¬ 
tion, they felt that “everything would come 
out all right” if without governmental assist¬ 
ance matters were left to work out them¬ 
selves. Fortunately for the Nation and for 
Iowa, there came into government at that 
time a new conception of the responsibility 
and duty of government to serve, protect, 
assist, and guide our people In bad times. 

The proclamation forbidding farm and 
home foreclosures within the State of Iowa, 
the first ever to be issued, was not Issued 
through personal desire or Intent to pen al¬ 
ias those who held mortgages upon our Iowa 
farmp. It was issued to protect both parties. 
The vote by the Congress of the United Slates 
to amend the Neutrality Act, raising the 
embargo upon the shipment of war materials 
to other countries, was not Intended to en- 
courase warfare between nations, but to assist 
us in warding off from this country the war 
clouds that were then gathering. 

The sending of troops into a county in 
Iowa in those troubled days was not for the 
purpose of starting warfare within our S^ate, 
but to prevent the effects of violent disagree¬ 
ments which were rapidly leading to open 
warfare. Likewise, when our Nation deter¬ 
mined to build up its armament, to train its 
soldiers, to assist through lend-lcase those 
nations which were fighting to preserve their 
Independence and maintain peace in the 
world, this w'as not done to encourage warfare 
but as an indication that we were willing to 
take any steps possible to prevent war from 
coming to this Nation. 

I mention these periods, years apart, merely 
to indicate that drastic, heroic measures are 
sometimes both necessary and wise if those 
principles which have given us the greatest 
government in the world are to prevail and 
continue. 

While it is necessary and proper that politi¬ 
cal conventions and political campaign.s must 
be carried on, there is not the slightest doubt 
In anyone’s mind that the American people 
are concerned chiefly with the problem of 
bringing this war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion. There must be no interference 
with this all-out program by partisan politics 
In any form. 

We have repeatedly heard from dictator na¬ 
tions that due to racial differences the peoples 
of Europe cannot live In peace; that wars are 
necessary. In America and in Iowa, however, 
we have proved during several generations 
that this premise is false. 

While in our own country we know only 
Americans, we realize that some of our finest 
citizens were born in the Old World and 
countless others were sons of parents who 
came to our shores as immigrants. We have 
shown that a hundred and thirty millions 
of people—English. Irish, Scotch, French, 
Chinese. Russians, Czechs, Poles, Serbs, Scan¬ 
dinavians, Germans, and Dutch—can live to¬ 
gether in peace and happiness because they 
have done so here in America, on our farms 
and in our various States, counties, cities. 
Villages, and towns. This experiment which 
has been demonstrated over and over again 
proves conclusively that democracy can and 
does function. It is to preserve this form of 
government that America is fighting today. 

We did not seek war with anyone. We are 
today engaged In war with the Axis Powers 
because one of them, without provocation, in 
treachery and by stealth, invaded our terri¬ 
tory. attempted to destroy our Ifavy, and 
foully murdered our citizens, our soldiers, and 
our sailors. 

For many years we had been warned that 
such tragic happenings might befall us. 
Borne took these warnings seriously. Others 


disregarded them as highly improbable, if 
not impossible of fulfillment. Yet no man 
can say in verity and truth that this Nation 
or any of its leaders sought or provoked these 
misfortunes. The President time and time 
again warned that when the Axis Powers de¬ 
cided that we should be at war, then, and 
only then, would we be at war. Today no 
one can question his Judgment. Some of 
us, believing these predictions so often made, 
and having in mind experiences of the past, 
approved the measures suggested which, if 
not permanently successful in avoiding our 
Involvement, did materially increase our 
chances of saving ourselves after the blow 
fell. 

Let me say to you that every dollar voted 
for lend-lease, that every vote that was cast 
to Increase our Army and Navy, and every 
dollar that was appropriated to build ships, 
to build airplanes, to build tanks, before we 
became engaged in actual warfare is today the 
most certain guaranty that more of our boys 
v;ill come back alive than if we had failed 
to provide such protection. 

Think what might have happened to this 
Nation if those who believed that Japan 
would never attack us, that the Axis could 
never come with their submarines to the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, had bad votes 
enough in the Congress to prevent approval 
of the program which our great Commander 
in Chief had the foresight and patriotism to 
advocate even earlier than 1937—the date of 
his “quarantine” speech In Chicago. 

To that end It is of first importance that 
the tried and tested national leadership of 
the past several years be maintained. 

To win this war, and we shall win it. we 
require not only materials of war, but men. 
money, and morale. In this respect we are 
unequalled by any nation on the face of the 
globe. The part that American Industry is 
playing in this struggle is too often over¬ 
looked. From personal knowledge I can say 
to you that never under any dictatorship 
has such efilcient, effective industrial pro¬ 
duction been achieved. It is my opinion 
that air power, sufficiently supported, will 
win this war. Being the chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee charged with the duty 
of investigating the war effort, I have had 
the opportunity to personally inspect many 
huge plants. I have seen tools of modern 
production designed and built In some of 
our immense industrial plants that are far 
beyond our conception of a few years ago as 
to what was possible. The President asked 
not many months ago for 60.000 airplanes 
this year. I can say to you that he will get 
them. Long-range bombers are already un¬ 
der construction which will span thousands 
of miles of our so-called protecting oceans 
and return after discharging their cargoes of 
explosives. 

It Is to be regretted that we did not have 
a sufficient number of airplanes and a Navy 
large enough to protect the whole of our 
coastlines and possessions. But the law- 
abiding, peaceful citizen oftentimes neglects 
to remember that he may meet a highway¬ 
man. While it is to be deplored that mer¬ 
chant ships are being submarined off our 
coasts and while the Navy is as rapidly as 
possible taking every step to control or de¬ 
stroy this menace, it sboi^d be remembered 
that we have only so many ships for so much 
water. We had to get men and supplies to 
Australia. We had to get supplies into Rus¬ 
sia. We had to get materials of war into Eng¬ 
land, and we had to deliver our soldiers to 
Northern Ireland. Each and every one of 
those functions have been performed and the 
American Navy has not as yet lost a single 
American soldier while under convoy to for¬ 
eign shores. Of necessity, some part of the 
oceans had to be neglected because .we simply 
do not have the ships as yet. In this situa¬ 
tion it was decided wisely to deliver our 
materials, protect our soldiers, and if loss had 
to be sustained, it would have to be ships car¬ 


rying civilian supplies for civilian needs 
within our own country which could not 
under the circumstances be adequately pro¬ 
tected. 

I am one of those who believed 20 years 
ago that we should support with whatever 
strength required the League of Nations pro¬ 
gram of Woodrow Wilson. Now, we know, 
through most bitter experience, that Wood- 
row Wilson was right. Unfortunately, at that 
time we had men of small vision and little 
minds who prevented our taking our fair 
share of responsibility, which, had we taken 
it at that time, would, 1 firmly believe, have 
prevented the world catastrophe of today. 
We cannot undo the past, but we can learn 
lessons from it and there no longer exists In 
this Nation a place for a headstrong, selfish 
group of men, usurping public leadership, 
who may now sing low because the hurricane 
of their mistakes is visited upon us, hut who 
are ready to rise again to cause further 
trouble and misery when the slorm subsides 
and the le.sser winds blow. 

We must have in the Congress of the 
United States when this war ends men who, 
through experience and conviction, will sup¬ 
port whomever shall be President on that 
welcome day In taking our full share of re¬ 
sponsibility for perfecting throughout the 
world a system which will prevent selfish 
foreign dictators from again attempting 
through murder and theft the destruction 
of those who wish to live in peace and in 
accordance with their own conceptions of the 
rights of man. 

Iowa, as always. Is in the front rank in this 
great time of trial. Admiral Leahy, an Iowan 
from Hampton, has been prominent in the 
councils both here and abroad. Admiral 
Fletcher, born in Marshalltown, was in com¬ 
mand in the Coral Sea. The commander of 
the first American bomber squadron to attack 
in the Mediterranean came from Boone, and 
he had as fellow aviators boys from Spirit 
I lake and other towns In the State of Iowa. 
Admiral Yarnell, of LeMars, is a foremost 
authority on far eastern affairs. 

As I have stated before, the State of Iowa 
has more than 30,000 volunteers serving In 
the Army of the United States, a larger per 
capita list of volunteers than is furnished by 
any other State in the Union. In addition, 
25,000 selectees have taken their places, and 
other thousands are on the way. As in 1861 
and '65, and 1898 and in 1917 and T8. thr.so 
men will bring glory to our State in the tra¬ 
ditional Iowa way. 

We had on Bataan Peninsula many fine 
Iowa boys; one a captain in the marines, 
the son of former Lieutenant Governor 
Moore, of Cedar Rapids, decorated for bravery 
in action. These fine lowans served to the 
last under that great hero of the Bataan 
Peninsula, Oen. Jonathan Wainrlght. the man 
who stayed with his men and la still with 
them—somewhere. 1 cannot mention each 
by name, but each is entitled to his place 
In Iowa’s hall of fame. 

At the beginning of this address I stated 
that perhaps a glance back into the past will 
increase our courage and faith for the fu¬ 
ture. Let us, therefore, dwell briefly upon 
conditions which existed on January 12, 1933, 
when the first Democratic administration In 
more than 40 years took charge of State gov¬ 
ernment in Iowa. On that date, in my first 
inaugural message, I brought such conditions 
to the attention of the State legislature when 
I said: 

“This session transcends in importance 
those of previous years for reasons which are 
distressingly plain. Our principal basic in¬ 
dustry is prostrate. With oom selling in a 
typical Iowa county at 12 cents a bushel, 
oats «t 8 cents a bushel, hogs at 2 cents, and 
cattle at 1 to 4 cents a pound, our farmers 
are not realizing production costs. Banking 
failures, aotlons in foreclosure of rural and 
urban homes, and of stocks of merchants 
constitute a large part of the business of the 
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courts. Bsw of our InUustrles ore (^rmttng 
at a profit and tn many of them pperattoss 
are stopped. Men and women eagerly seekiiig 
the oK)ortunity to earn their liTlng ean find 
no work. Despair Is In the heart of the 
cMetor, and mute ai;^}eal for help in the faces 
of our heavily burdened oltieens.** 

Xn that m es s a g e 1 further said: 

**The great part of the program of restora¬ 
tion Of agriculture must be furnished by the 
National Government by means adopted to 
restore the price level or by other means and 
by a method which will permit a better re¬ 
financing of farm debts. The farmer has 
endured not 8 years of depression but 12. 
Die present injustice strikes not only at the 
farmer but at every individual and group In 
Iowa and the Nation. Until farm buying 
power la restored, the depression cannot end. 
We must coordinate our activities with those 
of the National Congress to restore agricul¬ 
ture so far as legislation will permit. The 
loss of farms through mortgage foreclosures 
presents a tremendous problem. We must 
not confuse cause and effect. Today the 
farmer requires three hogs to pay back the 
price of a hog borrovred as recently as 1028. 
He cannot pay. We must do all in our power 
to give him a chance to hold his farm pend¬ 
ing relief by national legislation.** 

It is well for every farmer and every busi¬ 
nessman and every dtiaen of the State of 
Iowa to recall those conditions, to recall what 
was done by the State administration to 
alleviate them, and to restore order and 
prosperity within the borders of this great 
State. 

To meet the grave situation which con¬ 
fronted it, our administration issued the first 
proclamation by any Governor declaring a 
moratorium on home and farm mortgages 
and on that day foreclosures ceased. Thus, 
security was provided the farmer and home 
owner while they went about the task of re¬ 
financing and rehabilitating themselves. 
Peace of mind, law, and order were forthwith 
restored throughout the State and again our 
people faced the future with confidence. 
That proclamation and the enabling legisla¬ 
tion passed by our administration was copied 
into the laws of other States and of Canada. 
That administration set up the first Farm 
Debt Adjustment Committee ever established 
In theee United States, one in each county 
which provided the pattern for aimilar com¬ 
mittees in other States, a pattern which waa 
adopted by the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture and la maintained to this day. 

When that administration assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility of government in Iowa in 1033 
hundreds of our banks had been closed and 
the savings of our people had been lost to 
the extent of mllUoiis upon millions of dol¬ 
lars. Thereupon the administration issued a 
pro<damation closing Iowa banks in order to 
conserve the resources of customers and 
etoofcholders, and upon the administration's 
recommendation the legislature caiised to be 
passed legislation under which such banks 
were reorganised and rehabilitated, a pro¬ 
cedure which wks adopted and followed by 
many other States. 

In March 1938 the Federal Government 
took identical action to reorganise and re¬ 
habilitate national and State banks through¬ 
out the entire United States, whereby bil- 
liotts of doUare were saved to depoeitors, 
Btockholdert, and investors, and the whole 
banking structure of America was reeatab- 
lished and made secure. 

When our administration took office in 
1933 we found an inheritanca from former 
administrations of an empty treasury, a 
budget out of balance, and an acoumulation 
of demaiide for payments of Interest and 
other bbhgatione amounting to millions of 
dollars, defaifit of whieh wotUd mean the 
impairment of State credit. Immediately our 
adBAinlstfatloii ortginated a program of sound 
finance by whidi the Stated credit was nmdn 
secure and its obligations bonmd when due. 


A budget-control system was inaugurated 
and the budget balanced and government 
expenditures in excess of revenue collected 
were i»ohlblted. Every sucoeedlng adminis¬ 
tration since has had, and those in the years 
to come will have, the benefit of this wise 
restriction. 

That administration relieved the crushing 
burden of real-estate taxes by the enactment 
of an equitable three-point tax program, 
imposing a tax on income, corporations, and 
sales, and this system became a model fol¬ 
lowed by many States throughout the Union. 

We dealt honorably end in a forthright 
way with the ever-present and always dlfllcult 
problem of contrd of alcoholic beverages. 
After thorough, impartial, and nonpartisan 
investigation, we set up a State monopoly 
liquor-control system, not Intended to pro¬ 
duce revenue for State operations, but for 
the larger and nobler purpose of establishing 
social control of the sale of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages. This system, too, became a model for 
other States adopting monopoly control and 
it has failed In operation only to the extent 
that the present State administration has 
departed from its purpose and principles. 

Previous administrations had been long and 
loud in giving lip service to the cause of 
organized labor and to the rights of the men 
and women who toil. Our administration, 
believing deeds are more eloquent than words, 
dealt with such crises as arose in labor mat¬ 
ters with Justice and with fairness, thereby 
earning the respect and the approval of 
organized labor within the State of Iowa and 
throughout the Nation. 

During the dark days preceding 1933 we 
had witnessed appalling increases in unem- 
plo 3 rment and in the relief rolls of our coun¬ 
ties and our munidpallties. Our adminis¬ 
tration acted promptly to meet the critical 
situation and to bring immediate aid to the 
unfortunate. We set up the Iowa Emergency 
Belief Administration, a nonpartisan locally 
controlled organization, whose members 
served without compensation, and which dis¬ 
tributed the funds allotted to it solely upon 
the basis of need. 

For years prior thereto Iowa had, from time 
to time, considered, but had never provided. 
State assistance for the aged. Again, our ad¬ 
ministration took necessary remedial action 
and at once secured the passage of an Old 
Age Assistance Act, making immediately 
available old-age benefit payments. Through 
cooperation with local governments and or- 
gaxihBatlans upon a completely nonpartisan 
basis and through cooperation with the Fed- 
eoral Gkivemment our administration carried 
out a great social welfare program. From time 
to time as the campaign progresses we shall 
call attention to the facts of our own record 
as well as the record of those who have fol¬ 
lowed after us, confident that the people 
whose welfare we have constantly considered 
and to whom we have extended every possible 
assistance will recall the service rendered. 

1 have mentioned tragic situation and 
recalled those trying days and the successful 
methods which we adopted to deal with them 
promptly, in order to bring you assurance 
that there are good grounds for your sustained 
faith. That even In these more difficult 
times the administration will be equal to the 
task of mobilizing our Nation*8 courage be¬ 
hind an adequate and effective war effort 
which will insure victory for ourselves and 
for the United Nations. 

Next November the people of the State of 
Iowa will have the opportunity to appraise 
anew the respective records and the acoom- 
pllihments of the administrations in Iowa 
from January 1988 to 1989 and the ad¬ 
ministration which followed. They will also 
be privileged to decide wbetber the national 
administration should have the continued 
support of the good people of Iowa. Our do- 
meeUe polioies have Justified themselves in 
iQfwa to a degree that hardly could have been 
anticipated 10 years ago. They have restored 


prosperity and confidence and they give even 
greater promise for the future. 

I have spoken of the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the President. It has been my 
privilege as a Member of the United States 
Senate to give unqualified support to his 
conduct of foreign affairs. The people of my 
State are fully familiar with my votes on 
various measures. They know as well as I 
myself the things for which I stand and for 
Which I have worked consistently in the in¬ 
terest of all of the people of the State of 
Iowa, without regard to party or other affllla- 
tion. The people will, I am sure, make a fair 
study and comparison of the records of re¬ 
spective candidates for every oflioe and I, for 
one. have complete confidence in the wisdom 
and fairness of their final judgment. 

The Democratic Party may well be proud 
of its trusteeship of the affairs of the State 
of Iowa and the Nation. Its representatives 
have made a proud and enviable record. The 
people of this State cannot fail to give sup¬ 
port to those who have contributed to that 
record and who are holding high the hand of 
our President and are giving to him sound 
counsel and genuine encouragement In this, 
the most difficult situation which has ever 
confronted any leader in all of history. The 
record which we have made is one of which 
we may be justly proud and one which will 
stand up under the most searching scrutiny, 
both as to motives and achievements. 

We are ever mindful of the grave responsi¬ 
bility devolving upon us, not alone as mem¬ 
bers of a great party, but, as citizens of this 
Bepublic. We realize as all thoughtful citi¬ 
zens mtist that the times require the utmost 
wisdom, courage, and industry of which we 
are capable. Our one great task to which 
everything else is subordinate Is the winning 
of the war and the securing of an enduring 
peace based upon justice, liberty, and equality 
of opportunity. 

Those of us who have sons in the service— 
some already In foreign lands, we know not 
where, and others on the way—today thank 
Ood that this, our country. In this great 
crisis has as Commander in Chief, Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Bryant College CoBunencement Address 
by Hon. Francis B. Sayre 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

OF BBOOl ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. QREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very thoughtful and elo¬ 
quent address delivered by the Honor¬ 
able Francis B. Sayre on the occasion of 
the commencement at Bryant College, 
Providence, R. I., on August 7,1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is an honor and a privilege for me to 
have a part in these commencement exercises. 
To you of the graduating class particularly 
I am eager to talk; for so rapidly is history 
being vrritten in our time, so crowded are 
these days vidth destiny, that your genera¬ 
tion's opportunity to servo the country and 
to serve humanity is unique. You enter the 
arena at a thrilling time. You are the 
actors—perhaps the principal actors—In one 
of the very great dramas of mankind. 

The United States stands today at the very 
center of one of the greatest struggles in 
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history. We are not a war-seeking people. We 
know that war tragically interrupts and sets 
back human progress. America did not seek 
this war. It came because forces were let 
loose in the world which menaced the very 
fundamentals of all that America has strug¬ 
gled for since Its Inception, which threatened 
to undermine human civilization itself. 
Sooner or late- a crash between the forces of 
progress and the forces of retrogression and 
destruction was inevitable. Germany and 
Japan were the aggressors. After Pearl Har¬ 
bor there was no other possible course but 
war open to America. 

The present war is not merely a struggle 
for dominance between two opposing peo¬ 
ples. each seeking world supremacy. It is not 
merely a struggle to obtain control over the 
world supply of oil and rubber and tin and 
iron and other material resources. In truth 
it is a struggle to determine which of two 
conflicting ways of life mankind shall hence¬ 
forth follow. It is the issue between a life 
of freedom and a life of slavery; and that 
issue touches to the quick every boy and girl 
here today—every man and woman who has 
any stake in things to come. 

A life of freedom means the right to choose 
one’s own work and profession, the right to 
bargain for one’s own services, the right to 
engage in any kind of enterprise so long as 
it does not unduly injure one's neighbors or 
the community. It means the system of free 
Initiative upon which American life and 
American business is built. 

It does not mean a return to nineteenth 
century laissez faire principles or the com¬ 
plete absence of governmental control or free¬ 
dom to engage in capitalistic exploitation. 
Certainly freedom does not mean license. 
WA.hout governmental protection and control 
exploitation of the weak by the strong or the 
privileged will make a mockery of individual 
freedom for the masses. But always the ob¬ 
ject of such control—its underlying raison 
d’etre—must be the protection of the common 
man in his right to life and liberty and happi- 
nef.s. 

That ideal of human liberty was what gave 
birth to the American Nation in 1776. It was 
that ideal which gave driving force to our 
Revolutionary struggle, which again and again 
through the vicissitudes of our history gener¬ 
ated power and made our Nation great. It is 
the American ideal of life and whatever con¬ 
flicts with it threatens our most precious 
heritage. 

It is quite possible, on the other hand, to 
set up a world based upon an entirely dlifer- 
ent and sharply conflicting order. Men and 
women may be compelled by their govern¬ 
ments to perform not the work of their 
choice but the labor assigned to them by 
their masters, to follow not their own con¬ 
sciences but the orders of the State; and if 
th leaders of the State can once gain a posi¬ 
tion of armed superiority, the rank and file 
of the unarmed masses are powerless to over¬ 
throw them. 

That is the conception of the world for 
vdiich the Nazis are fighting. They do not 
believe in a free world. The Nazi leaders are 
out to Impose, if they can, a slave life upon 
humanity. 

Do you see what this adds up to? The 
difference between the free life and the slave 
life is the difference, for each individual man 
and woman, between hope and despair. If 
the Nazis should win it would mean not only 
the triumph of an arrogant militaristic race; 
It would mean the triumph of a way of life 
which is in direct antithesis to the American 
Ideal. It would mean that the American 
system of free initiative and free enterprise 
bad proved unable to muster the necessary 
strength to defend itself against attack and 
must therefore go down In the struggle 
against a conflicting order capable of devel¬ 
oping a superior strength. Should the Nazis 
triumph it would mean that the American 
Ideals of liberty and democracy had proved 


impractical dreams. Henceforth, you and I 
and everyone else would have to do the work 
he is told to do and believe the things he is 
told to believe and give up the American 
dream of right and justice prevailing over 
might and ruthless force. 

Seldom in the world’s history have men 
had the chance to uphold a cause as tremen¬ 
dous as this. In the days of Runnymede the 
issue was freedom or slavery for a restricted 
group within a small kingdom. In 1776 the 
issue was freedom or slavery for a few mil¬ 
lion colonials on the edge of the wilderness. 
Today the issue is freedom or slavery for the 
entire world; and on the outcome will de¬ 
pend happiness or despair for hundreds of 
millions of people as yet unborn. In the face 
of such an issue, never wil) we Americans 
hesitate to throw into the struggle all that 
we poBsese—our goods, our fortunes, our very 
lives. 

To your generation our country is calling 
for self-sacrifice in terms such as we older 
generations never knew. You will go forth 
in the service of your country with willing 
spirits and glad hearts. You will experience 
suffering such as few generations have been 
called upon to bear. But if you accept the 
suffering in terms of glad sacrifice to your 
country, as I am sure you will, you will And in 
life a profound new joy and inner happiness, 
denied to those who have never suffered. 
Disillusionment and cynicism will be re¬ 
placed by a new faith and hope which will 
tinge with inner joy even outwardly bitter 
experience. 

I know whereof I speak. I have lived with 
our soldiers on the front lie at Corregidor. I 
have seen them when all the earth was rock¬ 
ing with exploding bombs and shells, stand¬ 
ing by their guns and taking it. I have seen 
them, torn and mutilated, being carried in to 
the operating tables on blood-soaked stretch¬ 
ers. still taking it with a certain pride and 
joy that they could have such a vital share 
in the service of their country. 

May I go one step further? 

We are fighting for definite objectives—^for 
a free world where men may follow their 
own consciences and govern themselves 
through their freely chosen representatives. 
A mere military victory will not of Itself bring 
us a free world. It is because two decades 
ago, after we had won the war. we failed to 
build for an enduring peace that we are in the 
abyss of war today. Lasting peace is the only 
soil upon which liberty and democracy can 
achieve fruition. How can peace be made 
enduring? 

That is the most crucial and stupendous 
question of our age. And I think you of the 
younger generation have a right, unanswer¬ 
able as it may seem, to insist that we older 
fellows, who claim to have learned much 
through long experience, should attempt as 
best we can to frame an answer, which you 
in turn must evaluate as best you can out of 
your own experience. 

Our problem is not what kind of a peace 
would we like to impose upon the van¬ 
quished, but in the cold light of experience 
how can we build a peace which is likely to 
prove enduring? 

If 1 read history aright such a peace must 
be built upon at least four underlying prin¬ 
ciples—first. International cooperation: sec¬ 
ond, a recognition of the supreme value of 
human personality and of human rights; 
third, economic freedom; and fourth, interna¬ 
tional control and supervision of armament 
building. 

In the first place, no peace can possibly be 
lasting unless it is built upon increasingly 
close international cooperation. The world 
today, as a result of modern scientific inven¬ 
tion and development, has become so closely 
knit together by steamships and cables and 
airplanes and radios that no nation any 
longer can Isolate its activities In the world 
of fact—or indeed even its thoughts. The 
old conception that each sovereign nation Is 


and should be completely independent of 
every other and thus free to. formulate its 
policies and engage in such activities as it 
chooses regardless of every other nation, was 
developed in a day when ocean transportation 
was by sailing ships and there were no cables 
or radios. That day is past. You can’t set 
the hands of the clock backward. America, 
even if she wanted to, cannot live selfishly 
apart from the rest of the world. No nation 
today can possibly live to itself alone. 

An unconscionable tariff wall or an unfair 
discrimination Instituted by some govern¬ 
ment perhaps on the other side of the world 
may cut a whole nation off from its accus¬ 
tomed overseas markets and bring its people 
lengthening bread lines and Industrial rev¬ 
olution. A Germany’s or a Japan’s decision 
to throw every national resource into arma¬ 
ment building may compel a competitive 
armament race that will end in disaster for 
the Innocent as well as the guilty. 

America today Is compelled quite against 
her will to turn aside from the pursuits of 
peace, to undergo the convulsion and tragedy 
of war. to send her men and ships and planes 
acros. the seas—because of what happened 
in the past 10 years in Manchuria, in Ethi¬ 
opia. in Munich, in Austria, in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. In Poland, In Norway, in China, in 
Indochina, and elsewhere in Europe and 
Asia. Was there ever a more terrible object 
lesson set before our eyes of the utter incon¬ 
gruity of the thesis of national isolationism 
with the realities of modern life? 

No peace can be lasting unless it is built 
upon these inescapable realities. The old 
conception of nations as completely water¬ 
tight compartments must go. If we are to 
build a peace that will be enduring, if human 
rights are to be made secure, the peoples of 
the world cannot tolerate a single nation, 
like Germany, pursuing at will a policy of 
intensive armament building or exaggerated 
economic autarchy. 

The problems which threaten peace have 
become worldwide in scope and cannot pos¬ 
sibly be solved except through international 
cooperation and collective act jii. 

There are still those who would make the 
issue of American particlpatioi in world af¬ 
fairs a football of politics. It is for you whose 
very lives are at stake to insist that such de¬ 
cisions be based squarely upon the realities 
of life and not upon prejudice or emotions or 
partisan politics. 

If the peace is to be made enduring it must 
be built also upon a second principle, the 
sBcredness of the individual human personal¬ 
ity. Civilization goes forward when the fun¬ 
damental rights and Interests of Individual 
human beings are placed first in the scale of 
values. Peoples do not exist to enable gov¬ 
ernments to attain a place in the sun. Gov¬ 
ernments exist to serve peoples. Freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of 
choice in one’s work and in the direction of 
one’s life, the security of one’s person and 
property—these are basic human rights on 
the safeguarding of which oeace must be built 
if It is to be lasting. 

The history of advancing civilization is the 
story of the slow but ever increasing recog¬ 
nition and enforcement of aese elemental 
rights of humanity, rights at first accorded 
only to restricted groups, then extended to 
wider and wider circles, and finally covering 
the great rank and file of common men and 
women. The significant fact of history is 
that whenever these human rights have been 
opposed by kings or feudal barons or Junkers 
or government functionaries, struggle has 
ensued. Often it has taken time, but always 
eventual victory has come to the common 
people and those opposing them have gone 
<lown in the struggle. It must always be 
thus for humanity will not tolerate any other 
outcome. 

No arrangement which denies or cripples 
these elemental rights will prove stable and 
no State which permanently thwarts them 
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can endura. That is why the Naai theeli of a 
pan-Oennan master race enalaving and sup- 
preMlng the reat of the world la doomed to 
failure from the outaet. That la why no aya- 
tem of Imperiallam, If It be built upon the 
e]^)loltatlon of buman belnga, whether white 
or brown or yellow or black, can be enduring. 

The thwarting of human righta apella 
struggle and revolution and warfare. Laat- 
Ing peace can be aecured only through eatab- 
llahlng human righta aa paramount over all 
other aeinah righta and intereata no matter 
how atrongly entrenched the latter may be. 

2f we are to build for a continuing peace 
we muat be prepared and determined to ride 
agalnat many a atrongly entrenched private 
interest which la at preaent blocking hu¬ 
manity's advance. 

A third fundamental upon which iaatlng 
peace must be built la economic freedom. 
The resources of the earth are amply suffi¬ 
cient for the needs <4 all peoples. But if the 
strong and powerfiU set up political barriers 
or artificial trade arrangements which effec¬ 
tively cut nations off from the goods and raw 
materials needed for their factories and from 
the foreign markets necessary for the sale of 
their products, obviously men will be robbed 
of their livelihood and nations will be forced, 
even against their will, into economic strug¬ 
gle and warfare. 

Lasting peaoe cannot be built upon an eco¬ 
nomic order which foments struggle and im- 
rest. 

The prewar system of mounting and ca- 
cesBlve tariffs, of quota reatrictlons, of arti¬ 
ficial exchange controls, of government 
monopolies, of bilaterallstlc trading arrange¬ 
ments—the whole economic panoply of fight¬ 
ing devices to enforce some form or other of 
special privilege or unfair discrimination— 
all these must go if our criterion is to be, not 
the private profit of small pressiire groups 
buttressed with political power, but the wel¬ 
fare and the advancement of all mankind. 
We must insist upon the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
acceas on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity 

We must find the means to unshackle In¬ 
ternational trade or else perish.* Believe me, 
there is no other possible way to biUld a peace 
that will lest. 

Finally, a stable peace depends upon our 
finding some way to effectuate an interna¬ 
tional control of armaments. There can be 
no secxire peace as long as any gang of gun¬ 
men Is free to gain control of a nation's gov¬ 
ernment, nm up a pirate's flag or a swastika, 
and turn the country into an armed camp. 

In the daye before airplanes and tanks, 
when a nation could withstand attack long 
enough to manufacture weapons adequate 
for its defense, International control of arma- 
, ment building may not have been necessary. 
But today with military defense strategy 
revolutionized by the development of air¬ 
planes and armored divisions the whole pic¬ 
ture has changed. It takes months and 
years to produce the mechanized devtoes with 
which modem war Is waged. A heavily armed 
aggreesor nation may hold all natione not so 
armed at her mercy; for the aggressor can by 
air attack demolish the producing factories 
in other nations long before the necessary 
defense armament can be produced. 

In other words, modem weapons have so 
basically changed the entire problems of mili¬ 
tary dafenee that today no nation can build 
up an arsenal of heavy armament without 
vitally threatening the aecurity of every other 
nation. Armament building has become In 
the world tit fact a matter of the moot vital 
International concern. By the aame token, 
armament building muat henceforth heoome 
subject to Itttemattonai aupendslon and con¬ 
trol. Bad thu been the case during the last 
10 years Oarmany and Ji^ian would never 
have gone to war. 


The achievement of international control 
raises profound and complex problems. But 
these are not insoluble. We must and we will 
find the way to solve them. 

To achieve enduring peace we must build 
upon these four fundamentals—collective se¬ 
curity through international cooperation, 
recognition of the supreme value of human 
personalities and of human rights, economic 
freedom and equality of trading opportunity 
for all nations, and an international control 
and supervision of armament building. Upon 
these foimdations we can build a peaoe that 
will put new heart into mankind. Mankind 
is weary of war-—weary of injustice and group 
selfishness and the suffering that selfishness 
always brings. Youth is champing at hin¬ 
drances and delays and poised to go forward. 

When the war is over we do not expect to 
revert to the Old World with Its injustices, its 
exaltation of privileged Interests. Its sense of 
failure and futility and cynicism. With the 
outbreak of war we bad reached the end of 
an era. 

Now a new world opens up If we will have 
It so. If we are but willing to give up many 
of the selfish, vested interests of the past 
and to build on foundations that are sotmd 
and true and Christian, we may enter upon 
one of the shining and constructive eras of 
human history. 

It is your generation which, perhaps of all. 
is most deeply concerned. The eyes of the 
world are upon you. Be not fearful or 
shackled by the pMt. Dare to launch out 
into the deep. Qo forward, with courage and 
with wisdom and with faith. Under Ood’s 
guidance make America a beacon of light to 
hiunanity, radiating fresh vision and new 
hope. 


Whaf I Wrong Witk Poliiict? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KANBSS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
by Prank C. Waldrop entitled “What’s 
Wrong With Politics?” which appeared in 
the issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald of August 14, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WHAT’S WaONO WITH FOLIXICS? 

(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Among many of the younger Army and 
Navy officers and among too many of the 
older ones, there Is a lot of loose talk about 
politics. For every difficulty, for every con¬ 
tradiction of their own ideaa, these military 
gentlemen have an unkind word to say about 
the professional politicians. 

And when you ask them to Identify the 
professional p^ticians, they usually wind up 
in some kind of confused criticism of Oon- 
greas. 

There certainly are plenty of peanut poli¬ 
ticians in Congress, and some of them do a 
lot of damage for a while. 

But that ia no eEcuse for /rmy and Navy 
officers doing so much loose talking about 
Congress, the institution. 

AU the peanut polltioians are not in Con- 
gfCM, any more than Congress is all peanut 
politlciaiia. 


Let's try to got at the bottom of this mili¬ 
tary complaint—find out what it really 
means. 

To begin with, there Is the basic character 
of the soldier. In civil life, we enjoy one set 
of privileges won for us by soldiers on the 
hard and bloody fields of war—^the privileges 
of statutory law, based on the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

We are privileged to deny our houses to 
Government agents, tmless they come bearing 
warrants Issued by a court of law. 

We are privileged to demand trial In open 
court, once we are arrested. 

We are privileged (except In Washington, 
D. C.) to vote for the election of those who 
make and enforce our laws. 

We are privileged to criticize the acts of 
those who make and administer the laws, 
and to write as well as speak, about them. 
Finally, we arc privileged to decide where we 
are going to live, what we are going to do 
for money, and we are privileged to try every 
day to get as much money aa we want. 

Now look at the soldier’s case—he Isn’t 
privileged to refuse an inspection of his 
quarters and his possessions to military in¬ 
quirers. He isn’t allowed to demand trial, 
on the habeas corpus basis that a civilian 
is—that is, be can’t require a statement of 
charges, obtain bail, and go about his business 
until the case is ready to be tested. 

He Is technically permitted to maintain 
a legal voting residence, but the practice of 
his profession In fact generally destroys this 
privilege. His vote, at best, has practically 
no genuine relationship to the rules of living 
he must obey. 

The citizens of Akron. Ohio, can fire their 
mayor if they don’t like him. What soldier 
expects to get rid of his unpopular com¬ 
manding officer by vote? 

As for freedom to criticize those running 
the show, the soldier stands a good chance 
of being charged with sedition, mutiny and 
God knows what else if he lets his mouth run 
away with his discretion. He is not entirely 
a dumb automaton, depending on rank, but 
no matter what his rank, his privilege of free 
discussion and debate is sharply limited and 
practically nonexistent, compared with that 
of the humblest civilian. 

And, finally, the soldier not only is for¬ 
bidden to make any decisions as to his place 
of residence and such like matters; he Is, 
In fact, not even entirely his own property. 

If he obeys the rules and does his work 
well, he is guaranteed a certain scale of living 
for so long a time—not ever lavish, but cer¬ 
tainly secure from want. His economic 
career is narrow, but It is certain, provided he 
sticks to his profession. 

Well, it Is obvious in briefest outline that 
the soldier is In the habit of strictest regu¬ 
lation of everything—an inescapable neces¬ 
sity of his trade. He Is used to cautious 
statements, careful preparation before every 
movement, conservative Judgments, and deci¬ 
sions that are overturned only by superior 
force In battle. 

That Is his way of life. It has its com¬ 
pensations and its values. Soldiering Is an 
honored career in the service of all the people, 
with peculiar virtues and rewards, as well as 
peculiar punishments. 

His system does not require that absolute 
necessity of the civilian world, freedom of 
movement, freedom of Judgment and ex¬ 
ploration—room for the people to throw their 
weight around until they can agree peacefully 
and Intelligently. 

The best method yet Invented for letting a 
whole nation throw its weight around is that 
of a civil government elected by and respon¬ 
sible to the people. 

The smartest general ever bom isn't smart 
enough to plan successfully the details of 
good living for 180,000.000 people. All the 
events of history stand in proof that authori¬ 
tarian government, in the long run, breaks 
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down. Kings, emperors, dictators—they are 
all mortal, and limited. 

When they try to think oX everything and 
to provide everything for whole nations, they 
flop, sooner or later. 

On the other hand, a government oX checks 
and balances, human, erring and responsive 
to the people, comes closer day by day to 
the right answers. It is more to be trusted 
and respected than any other. 

Politicians are the agents oX the people In 
their business with their government. The 
people hire the kind oX politicians they want, 
by and large. The net effect. Insofar as these 
United States are concerned, la worthy oX 
young officers* serious rejection. What do 
they suggest as a better system? 


Tribute to Hon. Elmer J. Holland, of 
Pennsylvania, by the New York Post 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial from 
the New York Post of Saturday, August 
16, 1942, entitled “Five-Star Congress¬ 
man.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Five-Star Congressman 

There’s a law in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. It is unwritten, but it has teeth, and 
It says, in effect, that new Congressmen, like 
children, should be seen but not heard. 

Elmer J. Holland is a new Congressman. 
He was elected to All out an uncxplred term 
of 7 months from a Pittsburgh district no 
longer ago than May 19. 

Since then he has been seen almost every 
day on the floor of the House, although only 
20 or 30 Members currently show up for a 
session, the rest of the 435 being busy patch¬ 
ing their political fences back home. And 
Elmer Holland has made himself heard 
throughout the land by dragging out onto 
the floor for examination and review the edi¬ 
torial policies and practices of the New York 
Daily Nows, the Washington Times-Herald, 
and the Chicago Tribune. 

Congressman Holland has attracted na¬ 
tional attention by the simple process of 
doing exactly what he promised his constitu¬ 
ents he would do. If elected, he said, be 
would devote all of his time, and he meant aU 
of It, to help win the war. 

He pledged full support of the President, as 
against his Republican opponent who hedged. 
And he proposed to specialize on exposing tho 
sly, and sometimes skillful, forces spreading 
doubt and defeatism. 

•WHO’S a liar? 

This is the way he said it: 

“The fifth column may expect no mercy nor 
tolerance from me. 1 want thorn ferreted out 
from their slimy hiding places. I want them 
exposed—those in high places, in the so- 
called Cliveden sets—as well as the half- 
cracked tools oX Ooebbels’ propaganda ma¬ 
chine.” 

The voters said “O. K.. go to it,” by a 
thwacking plurality oX 9,000 over Holland’s 
hedging opponent. 

He went to it by a detailed study oX the 
News, Times-Herald, and Tribune editorials 


since Pearl Harbor day. It led to his de¬ 
mand that the Federal Bureau oX Investiga¬ 
tion inquire Into “America’s No. 1 and No. 2 
exponents oX the Nazi Party line—Cissy and 
Joe Patterson.” 

(Eleanor [Cissy] Patterson is publisher oX 
the Washington Times-Herald and Capt. 
Joseph Medill [Joe] Patterson is publisher oX 
the New York Dally News.) 

In speeches bristling with quotations from 
thoir editorials he made this point: 

“Separate their editorials from the trap¬ 
pings oX a large city newspaper, publish them 
as a separate book, and read them as a con¬ 
tinuous theme. You will see that their net 
effect is to preach defeatism among our 
civilians and mutiny among our soldiers, to 
spread dismay among our allies, and to create 
Joy in the hearts of our enemies.” 

The retort of the publishers was to call Mr. 
Holland ”liar” and also the appearance in 
Pittsburgh of investigators to get something 
on the Congressman who had shown such 
impudent disregard of their power to retaliate. 

hard man to smear 

Congressmen with guts and the ability to 
bring into focus Important issues are scarce. 
We think it is the country’s misfortune that 
Congressman Holland will not be in Con- 
gi’ess after December 31. His district In the 
steel-mill region has been apportioned out of 
existence. 

If Mr. Holland were the more lamlllar type 
of politician he would be leaving Congress to 
take care of itself while he concentrated on 
his campaign for the Pennsylvania State 
Senate for which he is a candidate this year. 

As It is. he is a max. with a Job at which ho 
is working 7 days a week, a tough, stocky, 
graying former Duquesne track star, former 
American Expeditionary Force artillery lieu¬ 
tenant, and former member of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Legislature. 

When he becomes a former Congressman 
he will ‘lave shown what can be accomplished 
right off the bat by a Congressman who 
brushes aside unwritten laws and gets down 
to business. 

Fortunately, Mr. Holland ana bis wife, who 
is also his secretary and assistant, have 4 
more months in Washington. And we don’t 
think any attempt to smear this man is going 
to work. 


The Coming Election in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. scon W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there has 
been much misinformation and propa¬ 
ganda about the so-called lukewarm atti¬ 
tude of Mayor Edward J. Kelly toward 
the candidacy of Hon. Raymond S. Mc- 
Keough for the United States Senate 
from the State of Illinois. 

In this connection I ask consent to in¬ 
sert in the Record the editorial from the 
Chicago Sun entitled Kelly Clears 
the Air,” which appeared on August 14, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MR. XSLLT CLEARS TKl AIR 

Mayor KeUy has responded In forthright 
fashion to a letter from George S. Axt^e, 
associate professor of education at Northwest¬ 
ern University, inviting his comment upon 
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certain disturbing rumors that have long been 
in our midst. 

The rumors, which neither Dr. Axtelle nor 
any other citizen interested in honest gov¬ 
ernment desired to credit, had It that Mayor 
Kelly and the Cook County Democratic or¬ 
ganization would make a luke-warm cam¬ 
paign for the election of Representative Mc- 
Keough as United States Senator and of 
Benjamin S. Adamowski as Congressman at 
Large. The planned result, according to the 
gossip, would be the election of Brooks as 
Senator, the possible election of Day as Con¬ 
gressman—and a consolation prize to Mc- 
Keouoh In the form of an appointive office. 

Instead of bridling at Dr. Axtelle's request 
for a statement, as many a politician might 
have done, the mayor seized upon the oppor¬ 
tunity to face the rumors manfully and re¬ 
fute them vigorously. Mr. Kelly promised an 
all-out campaign. 

He did not refer directly to the Chicago 
Tribune, whose past cordial relations with the 
mayor, as Dr. Axtelle indicated, have figured 
prominently in the rumors Indirectly, it 
words have meaning, Mr. Kelly did so. “It Is 
my personal conviction,” he wrote, “that If 
the preparedness program of President Roose¬ 
velt, adhered to so stanchly by McKeough, 
and by Adamowski here on the home front, 
had been allowed to go forward without bin' 
drance of the obstructionists and isolation¬ 
ists. we would have been in reality a country 
prepared; there would have been no Pearl 
Harbor.” 

As for the genuine character of his support 
for the Democratic candidate for Senator, the 
mayor emphasized that he personally had 
suggested McKeough’s candidacy primarily 
because McKeough had “fought for the Pre8i> 
dent’s defense program long before Pearl 
Harbor.” 

We congratulate the mayor upon his state¬ 
ment. It was needed to clear the atmosphere 
in Cook County and Illinois. The remaining 
task will not be easy. As Mayor Kelly knows, 
the forces backing Brooks and Day are hard 
at work today to put back into Congress those 
two obstructionists. The answer must be an 
unremitting victory campaign by all the 
forces supporting McKeough and Adamowski. 
To date that campaign has seemed to lag. 
The Independent forces laboring to win votes 
for the Democratic candidates have the right 
to expect that the regular Democratic or¬ 
ganization in Cook County will exert its ut¬ 
most effort for a smashing Cook County 
majority. 

Mayor Kelly has given the signal. May it 
click—all along the Democratic line. 


Attempted Purge of Isolationists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 

OF CONNECTXCX7T 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
good Judgment and acumen of the distin¬ 
guished editor of the Hartford Courant 
were amply revealed in an editorial en¬ 
titled “Not An Election Issue,” which ap¬ 
peared In the Hartford Courant for June 
25, 1942. Interesting as that particular 
prognostication and comment might be, 
it found its sequel on August 13. 1942, 
in an editorial entitled “Mr. Fish and 
Others.'* 

Mr. President, at the same time there 
were two Before and After editorials. If 
1 may call them such, which are fairly 
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representative of other thoughts In my 
State, to be found in the editorials of 
The l>ay, of New London, for August 8 
and 13, respectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
two editorials to which 1 referred be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rxcoio, 
and that the second two editorials to 
which 1 referred follow in the Appendix 
the editorials published in the Hartford 
Cour^nt. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

IFrom the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of Jime 
25, 1942J 

NOT AN ELECTION IB8T7E 

The attempt being made to defeat for re- 
election those Members of Congress who did 
not run along with all the administration’s 
pre-war foreign policies Is likely to result no 
better than the attempted purge of Senators 
and Representatives who were most con¬ 
spicuous In their opposition to the court¬ 
packing bill of 1937. At a time when the 
country Is united on winning the war. fair- 
minded cltl 2 sen 8 are pretty certain to resent 
any attempt to revive the controversy between 
the so-called Isolationists and the so-called 
Interventionists. 

However heated that controversy was It 
ought not to be overlooked that the Repub¬ 
lican Members of Congress steadfastly voted 
for every appropriation bill needed for our 
own defense; In fact they were rather more 
ardent In this respect than some of the Demo¬ 
cratic Members. Nor should It be forgotten 
that every administration measure from the 
repeal of the Arms Embargo to the Lease-Lend 
Act was Introduced with the assertion that 
It was designed to prevent our direct partici¬ 
pation In the war. Furthermore, in the 1940 
campaign both the President and Mr. WUlkle. 
although urging that all possible aid be given 
to the hard-pressed British people, Iterated 
and reiterated their purpose to maintain our 
country at peace. 

That was In full accordance with the plat¬ 
form of their respective parties. Bald the 
Democratic declaration: “We will not partici¬ 
pate In foreign wars, and we will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside the Americas, except In case of 
attack.*’ Said the opposing declaration, “The 
Republican Party is firmly opposed to Involv¬ 
ing this Nation in foreign wars.” 

Whether or not the attitude of the two 
candidates was in any way Influenced by the 
then prevailing state of public opinion Is a 
matter for conjecture. They may or may not 
have been Impressed by the fact that a Oallup 
poll on the question. *'If you were asked to 
vote on the question of the United States 
entering the war against Germany and Italy, 
how would you vote—^to go into the war or 
to stay out of the war?”, showed that 80 
percent were for staying out. And after the 
election, in a broadcast to the Nation. Mr. 
Roosevelt said, ’’There is no demand for send¬ 
ing an American expeditionary force outside 
of our own borders. It is not the Intention by 
any member of your Government to send 
such a force. You can, therefore, nail any 
talk about sending armies to Europe as de¬ 
liberate untruth. Our national policy Is not 
directed toward war. Its sole purpose is to 
keep war away from our country and our 
people.” ' 

The controversy both in and out of Con¬ 
gress concerned the question of whether or 
not the policies being purstted were best cal¬ 
culated to keep war away from our country 
and our people. There were honest and sin¬ 
cere differences of opinion as to that, but no 
difference of opinion as to the importance of 
building up our own defenses in order to 
meet any possible contingency. Republicans 
ceased to be Republicans, Democrats ceased 
to be Democrats, when It came to the ques¬ 


tion of doing everything hiunanly passible to 
make the United States impregnable to suc¬ 
cessful attack. 

As the clouds of war darkened it seemed 
more and more inevitable that we would be 
drawn into the conflict despite anything we 
might or might not do. But prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor the sitiiatlon politi¬ 
cally was as we have here described It. Differ 
as they might as to methods, both the so- 
called isolationists and the so-called inter¬ 
ventionists had as their avowed objectives 
keeping us out of the war. But the one group 
no more than the other coxUd do this, as 
subsequent events proved. Germany was 
almost dally bringing us nearer to the verge 
prior to Japan’s carefully planned overt act, 
an act that Instantly submerged all differ¬ 
ences among us and put Uncle Sam into his 
fighting togs. 

Since then every Member of the House and 
every Member of the Senate, regardless of his 
politics and regardless of his previously ex¬ 
pressed opinions as to the conduct of our 
foreign affairs has voted every dollar re¬ 
quested by the President for the prosecution 
of the war. All Army and Navy appropria¬ 
tion bills have been passed by a unanimous 
vote. No better evidence could be given of 
the national unity that exists. 

Yet an effort la being made to persuade the 
voters In the forthcoming congressional elec¬ 
tion that it Is their duty to defeat every can¬ 
didate, be he Republican or Democrat, who 
failed to give full support to the foreign poli¬ 
cies of the administration during the period 
of nonbelligerency. It goes without saying 
that nobody should be elected who is not for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. But 
that Is far different from saying that only 
such should be elected as subscribed whole¬ 
heartedly to all the administration’s pre-war 
foreign policies. 

It must always be remembered that the 
most vital question that can confront any 
nation is that of deciding between peace and 
war. Whenever that question has arisen in 
our own country It has been debated as in¬ 
tensely in the Halls of Congress as in all places 
where men gather. Ours would not be the 
representative democracy It is If such were 
not the case. But when the Issue has been 
decided, either by our own deliberative proc¬ 
esses or has been settled for us by an aggressor 
nation, we stand as a united people deter¬ 
mined that our cause shall prevail. He Is no 
patriot who attempts to disrupt that unity by 
reviving differences burled by the war Itself. 

(From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
August 13. 1942] 

MR. FISH AND OTHERS 

The results of the latest primaries leave 
small doubt that no political profit Is to 
be realized from making an Issue now of 
the divisions that existed In the United States 
prior to Its Involvement In the war. In vir¬ 
tually every case where an attempt was made 
to punish the opponents of Intervention for 
their attitude before December 7, the effort 
met with dismal failure. Not only Mr. Ham¬ 
ilton Fzbh, of New York, but a number of 
other, lesser representatives of his position 
have won renomination handily. 

Various reasons may be given for the re¬ 
fusal of the voters to act as they have been 
urged to do from many quarters. One un¬ 
questionably Is the po^ar resentment that 
almost inevitably arises when “outsiders” at¬ 
tempt to dictate a decision in a local election. 
Whet the opponents of Kir. Fish in his district 
now know the President learned 4 years ago 
when he attempted to purge the Democratic 
Party of Senators opposed to his policies. 
Yet even more important, the voters gen¬ 
erally appear to have rejseted the proposition 
that, because a man opposed involvement in 
the war before it was tVrust upon the Na¬ 
tion, he is unsuited to hold public office now. 
Bad the voters believed, for example, that 
Mr. Fsut was opposed to vigorous prosecution 
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of the war, had they believed that he favored 
an Ignoble peace, had they believed that he 
had the least element of a Quisling in him, 
they would unquestionably have rejected his 
candidacy. Yet they did not so believe, and 
because they did not. because they recognized 
that Mr. Fish had much the same attitude 
before the war that they themselves enter¬ 
tained, they declined to set him aside for 
another. 

Obviously, the effort to win all-out support 
for the war, all-out support for a durable 
peace will have to be made along different 
lines from the ones that have been pursued 
to date. By all the signs, the people of 
the country do not believe that the war can 
be won by making scapegoats and by reflght- 
ing old battles. If Internal unity Is to be 
achieved. It apparently will have to be 
achieved by different methods from the ones 
that were adopted in the case of Mr. Fisk 
and others like him. 


[From the New London (Conn.) Day of 
August 8, 1942] 

AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 

One of the Issues that has been Injected 
prominently Into the New York governorship 
campaign deserves serious consideration not 
only by the electorate of that State but by 
the people of the entire Nation. It is, un¬ 
fortunately, an Issue which attacks the honor 
and Integrity of a great many Americans as 
it calls Into question not only their rights 
and privileges In a free nation some time ago 
when at peace, but seeks to Impugn their 
present patriotic motives and endeavors, now 
that this Nation Is at war. The Idea, simply. 
Is that anyone who, in the days before this 
Nation went to war. expressed isolationist 
sentiments Is now not worthy of public 
office. The Implication Is clearly that the 
present mind of such persons is prejudicial 
to the interests and welfare of the United 
States. This Is not only a silly and imln- 
telligent Idea, but one. In Its extensions, ex¬ 
ceedingly vicious and untrue. 

What Individual Americans thought about 
the war before Pearl Harbor is now a matter 
of the past. They were, In any case, entitled 
to an opinion as to what they thought best 
for this Nation and to the expression of that 
opinion. Loyal citizens could believe, and 
many did, that It was not the business of 
the United States to impose its Ideas upon 
other nations or to Interfere in the battles 
of Europe. ’There was nothing in the Amer¬ 
ican creed which compelled them to an inter¬ 
national, rather than a national, point of 
view. Once, however, this Nation was com¬ 
mitted to the war by the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, the welfare of this Nation became a 
matter of success in the world conflict. The 
winning of the war, in a life and death strug¬ 
gle for survival, became overnight the one 
issue of loyal, patriotic faith and endeavor. 
It Is folly, therefore, to say today that cer¬ 
tain Americans are not Inspired to serve their 
country in every way possible—to fight and 
die for their country—because at one time 
they believed that the good of their country 
demanded that It should somehow manage 
to stay out of the war. 

It Is a dangerous process that would label 
anyone who did not agree with the adminis¬ 
tration before war was declared as, in these 
days, lacking patriotic reliability or capable 
of traitorous action. It is dangWous to na¬ 
tional unity and dangerous to the spirit of 
winning the war. It Is dangerous because it 
maligns the patriotism of a very large body 
of Americans and because it Is founded upon 
false presumptions and untenable hypotheses. 
As a matter of fact, It was the professed 
intention, expressed again and again, of the 
administration to keep this Nation out of the 
war. Even when the sneak attack came on 
the part of the enemy it was in the face of 
negotiations which were then under way to 
preserve the peace of the Nation. There was. 
then, no disloyalty on the part of those who 
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also held to the Intention of avoiding war but 
differed as to the methods by which It was 
to be accomplished. 

So that it becomes an entirely Invidious 
thing that political personalities should be 
centered upon what sort of opinions were 
held by loyal Americans before this Nation 
entered the war. In this country it is still 
the system, even in time of war, to cherish 
or to oppose the party in power, according 
to the free choice of the individual. It is not 
necessary to have agreed with any kind of 
political opinion of 8 years or 8 months ago 
as a test of present loyalty to the United 
States. To suggest, as was recently done by 
a Connecticut Congressman, that the elec¬ 
tion of opposition candidates to office would 
mean that the war would be “prolonged 2 or 
3 years,” is to imply that only one political 
adherence can exhibit, in these days of war, 
loyalty to the Nation’s cause. Such views, 
by whomsoever they find expression, should 
be resented and rejected by all Americans as 
utterly untrue and as attacking the very 
principles of freedom of which Americans 
are proud and for which they are now fight¬ 
ing throughout the world. 

I Prom the New London (Conn.) Day of 
August 13, 1942] 

ISOLATIONIST “PURGE” 

It is already evident that the President’s 
•'purge” of Members of Congress who were 
not whole-heartedly behind him before Pearl 
Harbor, in his fotelgn policy, hasn’t worked 
cut as well as it might in primaries in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. In fact it must 
be somewhat galling to the Chief Executive 
to note that his arch enemy for isolationism. 
Representative Hamilton Pish, of the 
Twenty-sixth New York State Congressional 
District—the district in which the President’s 
ancestral home at Hyde Park is located— 
easily overcame all opposition within the Re¬ 
publican Party and was nominated by a bet¬ 
ter than 3 to 1 lead over his nearest of 
three opponents. Meanwhile in other New 
York State districts where the issue was 
raised—“Where did you stand before Pearl 
Harbor?”—the move to purge Democrats and 
Republicans alike seemed to have been a flat 
lailurc. 

It is decidedly unfortunate that the 
Hamilton Pish case should bo prominent In 
This situation, for the Twenty-sixth District 
Congressman is certainly no prize as a legls- 
Iptor. isolationist views, or no. Possibly, 
however, the fact that the President took 
such an out of the ordinary interest in his 
case—when he said, for instance, that he 
wished he could vote In the Republican pri¬ 
maries in his home district, evidently to cast 
one ballot against Pish —and that Wendell 
L. Willkle, who has not yet departed for Eu¬ 
rope to “tour the battlefronts” as he has 
threatened, also took a crack at Fisk, gave 
the voters on the Republican lists In that 
district the impression that they were being 
•pushed around.” If so, they reacted as 
might be expected. 

The results, taken by and large, however, 
seem to indicate that the people are not go¬ 
ing to become too excited over this “before 
Pearl Harbor” isolationism as an issue. Per¬ 
haps they recall that, no longer ago than the 
fall of 1840, President Roosevelt himself was 
promising all the voters, in every State, that 
none of our American boys would be sent 
abroad to fight in a foreign war, and that he 
was making this a basis of a plea for votes to 
elect him for a third term. In other words, 
it is quite likely that the people believe Gov¬ 
ernment officials in general ’’not so hot” as 
prophets of the future “before Pearl Harbor.” 
Some of the loudest voiced “predictors” of 
war. in official position, unfortunately, are the 
very officials who may eventually be dragged 
into any forthright investigation of the cases 
of Admiral Husband Kimmel and Lt. Gen. 
Walter C, Short at Pearl Harbor—^the Secre¬ 


tary of War. Henry L. Stlmson and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, Frank Knox. Both had been 
predicting war for months before it came, but 
both had also been oozing self-confidence so 
far as the strength of our forces was con¬ 
cerned. That they guessed wring, that vari¬ 
ous isolationist Senators and Representatives 
guessed wrong, that Pearl Harbor was caught 
napping despite a warning received hours 
before the attack—all these things are history. 
And now. apparently, the voters are not tak¬ 
ing too great stock in the “attitude before 
Pearl Harbor” cry that motivates this purge. 


The Youth of General Greene 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress entitled “The Youth of General 
Greene,** delivered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island LMr. Green] at Providence. 
R. 1., on August 7. 1942. The occasion 
for the address was the celebration of 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of General Greene, Wa5hington*s 
chief aide. The Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green] is a descendant of 
General Greene, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My fellow citizens, engrossed, as we are, 
in a world-wide war to defend our Americaji 
way of life and liberty throughout the world, 
it is appropriate to direct our attention to 
what our forefathers did to win that liberty 
we are now called upon to defend. So we are 
celebrating here today the two hundredth 
anniversary of an event of great Importance 
in the history of our country. This event 
was the birth of the first son and namesake 
to the Quaker, Nathanael Greene, and his 
wife in the old homestead at Potowomut, 
R. I. How unlikely it seemed at that time 
that this event would have any bearing on 
our national development, and on our inter¬ 
national relations. At that time, people had 
been reading about the war between England 
and Spain, and the possibility of a war be¬ 
tween England and France, but who could 
then have foreseen a war between England 
and the American Colonies, and even if that 
war had been foreseen, who would have Imag¬ 
ined that this little boy would have had one 
of the leading roles in it? 

Brought up in this old homestead, like his 
three younger brothers, to have a share in the 
prosperous family business which included 
the administration of forges, anchor mills, 
grist mills, and saw mills at various places 
In the colony, it seemed unlikely that he 
would show the spirit of adventure. Brought 
up on the Qitaker principles of hatred of war, 
it was unlikely that he would make a na¬ 
tional reputation as a warrior. His outlook 
into the future showed merely the prospect 
of a long business life leading to substantial 
success according to the standard of an old 
respectable, well-to-do family in a quiet, pro¬ 
vincial town and it showed nothing more. 
He was brought up under the strict disci¬ 
pline and cold repression of a father whom he 
loved and respected, but whose natural Im¬ 
pulses and views of life were so different from 
his own that there could have been but little 


63 nnpathy between them. Both were high- 
minded. honorable, and conscientious; both 
were men of strong and determined charac* 
ter and of clear and Independent mind; but 
what a contrast. The father austere, bigoted, 
unsympathetic, selfsufflclent; the son Joyous, 
open-minded, sympathetic, a lover of his 
fellow men and beloved by them, finding Joy 
in their society and sustaining strength in 
their intelligent commendation. 

His education so far as schcoUng went was 
limited. He often regretted the fact that he 
was unable to go to college, but Rhode Island 
College, which afterward became Brown 
University, was not founded until too late 
for him to attend there. He took an almost 
pathetic Interest in its success and had 
among his most intimate younger friends its 
early graduates, and In 1776 he received from 
the college one of tlie two honorary degrees 
conferred that year. However, he made every 
effort to educate himself, studied a large part 
of his free time and gradually acquired a 
library of some 250 volumes carefully selected 
for his own use. The extraordinary amount 
of painstaking detail in his efforts to improve 
himself, made many a difficult task of his 
later life seem easy to the observer who knew 
nothing of those long years of persisLent work 
and unconscious preparation. 

I will leave it to other speakers to dilate on 
his Inconspicuous record as a deputy in the 
general assembly and on his most consplcu- 
cus service in the Continental Army, and will 
single out an incident in his life which illus¬ 
trates the qualities of his character worthy 
of our particular attention. As he grew to 
manhood those were troubled times for this 
little Colony of Rhode Island. The breach 
became wider and wider between the mother 
country and the various colonies, but no¬ 
where did the love of civil liberty manifest 
Itself more clearly, and nowhere was It in¬ 
corporated into deeds earlier than here in 
Rhode Island, the birthplace of religious lib¬ 
erty. It was our general assembly which 
adopted the first resolution denying the 
right of any other power to levy taxes upon 
the colony. Our Governor was the only one 
who refUFcd to take oath to support the 
Stamp Act. Our citizens committed the first 
overt act of violence by destroying Ihs Brit¬ 
ish sloop Liberty at Newport. Our citizens 
occasioned the first bloodshed by burning 
the British schooner Gaspee at Providence. 

Greene’s soul had for some years been 
deeply stirred by the current of events, and 
his clear insight had led him to the convic¬ 
tion that the parting of the ways v/aa near, 
that an appeal to arms was probable, if not 
inevitable, and that his duty was that of 
preparation. He read diligently all the mili¬ 
tary works he could procure. He attended 
some military drills across the border in Con¬ 
necticut, and thus brought upon himself a 
remonstrance from the Society of Friends. 
He decided as a true patriot that the religious 
and political liberty on which this colony was 
founded must be made secure, and that noth¬ 
ing else mattered. After due consideration 
he announced his calm decision to abids by 
his actions even should they lead to his ex¬ 
clusion from the Society of Friends. And 
after equal consideration the society an¬ 
nounced its calm decision to exclude him. 

In 1774 the colony was busying Itself with 
martial matters. Military companies were 
being organized and chartered right and 
left—the Pawtuxet Bangers, the Gloucester 
Light Infantry, the Providence Train of Ar¬ 
tillery, the Providence Puslleers, and many 
more. Among these was the Kentish Guards 
In East Greenwich, Warwick, and Coventry, 
whose members are acting as guard of honor 
here today. Greene had exerted himself to 
form this company, and its members were 
chiefly his friends and acquaintances. 
Among the 37 original charter members 10 
bore the name of Greene. His Ir’ands had 
suggested that he should be one of the lieu¬ 
tenants, and Greene willingly acquiesced'^ 
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only to find his candidacy opposed, the excuse 
being that he limped slightly. The mortifi¬ 
cation to Greene was great, and his friend, 
Vamum, who had been suggested as captain, 
threatened to abandon the company. The 
control which Greene had acquired over his 
naturally quick temper was never shown 
better than when he persuaded Varnum to re¬ 
main. The afternoon of the same day he 
wrote Varnum a long letter explaining his 
position in the matter, a letter so dignified in 
expression, so noble and so patriotic in senti¬ 
ment, that I venture to quote a few sen¬ 
tences. He wrote: 

“I never expected that being a member of 
the company would give me any more con¬ 
sequence in life either as a private soldier or 
commissioned officer. I thought the cause 
of liberty was in danger, and as it was at¬ 
tacked by a military force it was necessary 
to cultivate a military spirit among the 
people. * • • 

“I have pleased myself with the thought 
of serving under you, but as it is the general 
opinion that I am unfit for such an under¬ 
taking. I fhall desist. I feel not the less 
inclination to promote the good of the com¬ 
pany.” 

And he closed with assurances of hla ear¬ 
nest support. The matter ended by his re¬ 
maining a private. 

On May 22. 1775 (a month after the fight 
at Lexington) the assembly voted to raise an 
“Army of Observation” of 1,600 men, and 
sliortly after the officers were chosen by the 
two houses in a grand committee, and "Na¬ 
thanael Greene. Jr.. Esq..” was chosen briga¬ 
dier general. The man who within 2 weeks 
had marched as a private through the streets 
of Pi evidence with a musket on his shoulder; 
the man to whom not 6 months before the 
fellow membcr.q of his company had objected 
as not being fit to be their lieutenant; this 
young man 32 years old was elevated to the 
command of the colony's army. And why? 
Was it, ns some have stated, owing to the 
Inlerventlon of a kind Providence? If so, 
wc may still ask, what human agencies were 
employed? Was it, as others have stated, 
owing to a great, popular demand? He had 
had no opportunity to prove his abilities be¬ 
fore the public. The Providence Gazette, 
one of the two newspapers in the colony, does 
not even mention his name, during the 2 
months prior to his election. 

Greene’s talents, his attainments, his char¬ 
acter, his mind were such as are not readily 
appreciated by the unthinking crowd, and 
such as do not Invite popular attention. They 
were, however, such as to make a deep impres¬ 
sion upon the intelligent and discriminating 
few, with whom he came into personal con¬ 
tact. These had the opportunity to measure 
his mastery of facts, to estimate his mental 
powers, to test his public spirit, and to prove 
his absolute sincerity and singleness of pur¬ 
pose. He had met under fortunate circum¬ 
stances most of the men of ability and Influ¬ 
ence In the colony, end one of the chief of 
those was Samuel Ward, the father of his 
most intimate friend and the uncle of his 
wife. No one had better opportunities of 
appreciating Greene's abilities, or better rea¬ 
sons for being interested in his success. May 
we not suppose that it was Ward who first 
was himself convinced, and then persuaded 
the members of the general assembly (all of 
whom knew, liked, and respected Greene) that 
here was the man to whom could most safely 
be entrusted the command of the little army 
of Rhode Island? In a grave crisis timid 
hearts give way before brave hearts, little 
minds bow down before great minds, and a 
few men of ability and sincere conviction can 
Impose their will upon the multitude. Greene 
had won the respect and confidence of such 
men by the strong traits of character devel¬ 
oped In his early manhood, and, though ex¬ 
perience and technical skill and opportimlty 
needed yet to be added before bis greatness 
should be recognized, the man’s character was 
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already completely formed, ready to cope with 
the difficulties, defeats, and disappointments 
which were to precede his last, glorious, 
southern campaign. 

To defend with arms the principles of re¬ 
ligious and political liberty, which were dearer 
to him than life itself, Greene broke with 
the Society of Friends and his own family 
and thus was true to his convictions. Let 
us show the same spirit now. so far as it may 
become necessary. As the winning of the 
Revolutionary War was to him. so let the 
winning of this war be to us. the chief aim 
of life. Let us realize as he did that nothing 
else matters. 


Importance of the Interim Election 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 

OF WEST VniGXNlA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from a very interesting address delivered 
over a State-wide radio hook-up by my 
colleague the senior Senator from West 
Virginia IMr. Kilgore! on the night of 
August 3, 1942. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

My fellow West Virginians, as a citizen of 
this State and as one of your Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States, I have a 
deep feeling that at times like the present 
such a Representative owes It to the citizens 
to report to them ns to the activities of their 
Government and with reference to any mis¬ 
representations that may have been made to 
them. 

A responsibility also exists to bring to the 
attention of the people the importance of 
any event In which they may be participating. 

We have for years past called an election 
such as Tuesday’s primary the off election 
or by election, golning from that a feeling 
that it was of secondary or minor importance 
compared to the Presidential election. 

This. I think, is the wrong attitude, and 
it nerds bu a cursory inspection of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States to p:ove the 
dangerous fallacy of that meaning. 

The Government of the United States is, 
as you know, divided into three parts—ex¬ 
ecutive, Judicial, and legislative. 

The legislative alone is supposed to be 
truly representative of the citizens. It is the 
foundation atone of the democratic form of 
government. 

You can take the same general scheme and 
eliminate from it the election of representa¬ 
tives to the Congress and the Government 
would become either a dictatorship or an 
autocracy. 

For that reason, since this branch of the 
Government is the only one over which the 
people exercise control and through it exer¬ 
cise supervision of governmental functions, 
any election which selects the representatives 
of the people to their Federal Government is 
of primary Importance to the people who vote 
in that election. 

For that reason to all of us, as citizens of 
West Virginia, the election of a United States 
Senator and six Members of the House of 
Representatives is Just as Important as if 
those same olficlals were being elected along 
with a President of the United States. 


There Is a distinct purpose in this interim 
election. 

It gives to the people. In the middle of the 
term of any President, an opportunity to 
express to him. by the selection of repre¬ 
sentatives to their Congress, their approval 
or disapproval of the way and the manner in 
which he is conducting the executive func¬ 
tions of their Government. 

They have at this time an opportunity to 
elect a House of Representatives in toto and 
at least one-third of the membership of the 
Senate which could curb his policies, if they 
were bad, or it could further them If they 
wore good. 

For that reason I urge upon you that to¬ 
morrow’s election Is of the highest Importance 
duo to the fact that we are now engaged in 
a life and death struggle for our existence as 
a democratic nation ruled by a representative 
government. 

Ill the days through which we are now 
passing, the selection of representatives who 
speak, vote, and act in the Halls of Congress 
constitutes a major and very solemn obliga¬ 
tion on the cltlzsnry of this country. 

A Senator elected at this time and elected 
for the full term, beginning January 3. 1943, 
will vote not only on all measures carrying 
us through the war but we hope and trust 
on measures of reconstruction after the war. 

He will, in all Dkellhocd, vote to ratify 
and confirm, or reject, the treaty of peace 
which will follow the war. This is no time to 
experiment. 

We, as a Nation, are sending our sons to 
the battleflelde; we are voting our material 
aid to our allies and to the defense of our 
form of government. 

Our hearts are scattered throughout the 
outposts of the world and our people have 
determined among themselves to make what¬ 
ever sacrifice is essential to a complete and 
speedy victory and after that to a permanent 
and lasting peace. 

At such a time It seems to me that per¬ 
sonal animosity, personal grudges, localized 
feelings should all be cast aside and we, as 
a State, yea, nil our citizens should turn out 
in full strength to select proper reprecenta- 
tlon for ourselves during this conflict. 

If you doubt the importance of Congress. 
I call to your attention the single fact that 
the first act of turning Germany, the democ* 
racy, into Germany, the totalitarian state, 
was the emasculation of the Reichstag as an 
Independent, controlling part of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I also call to your attention the determined 
effort on the part of certain groups of people 
at the present time to discredit your Con¬ 
gress. 

Ih^re Is a method behind this madness, if 
madness we would call it, because so long 
as the Congress, in principle, remain.? the 
lodestar and guiding principle of our Nation, 
our Government will remain a representative 
demccracy. 

Once that Congress In principle and Ideal 
ceases to function we face not only the possi¬ 
bility hut the absolute certainty of a dicta¬ 
torship or an autocracy, because as I have 
previously said, in the Congress, you find the 
only representative branch of our Federal 
Government. 

Tire elimination of Congress, or Ics^ of 
public confidence In it as a governmental 
agency, would mean more to Germany than 
the capitulation of all the Russian armies. 

It would mean more than the successful 
invasion of England, because it would mean 
the springing up in the country of the type 
of government which the dictator poweis can 
understand and dominate. 

I call to your attention one fact: In all the 
attacks that have been made on Congress, 
in no single Instance have any group of the 
Members or individuals been pointed out 
particularly for a wrong-doing, but on the 
other hand, most of the attacks have been 
on the Congress as a body on matters which 
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have no direct bearing on the war effort. ] 
This kind of attack ia Intended to weaken 
Congress as a part of Government. 

Please do not think that I believe that 
there should be no criticism of any govern¬ 
mental body. Par from that, I believe there 
should be criticism, but I insist that it should 
be constructive, serious criticism, based on 
material facts. 

It is my belief that some of these attacks 
may have been Axis inspired. One of them 
certainly had some of the earmarks. 

All of you recall the celebrated campaign 
headed ‘‘Bundles for Congress.’* 

You also recollect that this was fostered 
and sponsored by the Spokesman-Review, the 
leading newspaper in Spokane, Wash. 

The attackers accused Congress of giving 
themselves pensions, when as a matter 61 fact 
the act was not in any sense a pension. 

It simply put elective officials in the same 
class with the mail carrier, the postmaster, 
and any other Federal employee, who could, 
by paying a certain premium into the Fed¬ 
eral Government, acquire in due course of 
time an annuity based upon the amount of 
his accumulated premiums. 

Because public reception of this measure 
was so unfavorable, the Congress, desiring to 
further national unity, promptly repealed the 
act as It applied to them. 

But it has developed since that time that 
the president of the so-called athletic club 
whose athletic activities consisted largely of 
weight lifting in the form of playing cards, 
was an Italian lawyer in the city of Spokane 
named Joe Albi. who—up until his office was 
closed by Presidential order—^was consular 
agent of Italy, the personal representative of 
one Benito Mussolini, the dictator of Italy. 
The publicity attendant thereto was done by 
one Ashley Holden. 

In a recent case of the United States v. 
Thomas Maswia, a Japanese, Holden admitted 
that he had been secretary of the Japan So¬ 
ciety and that he had been given large sums 
of money as gratuities from the Japanese 
Government. Of course, he called it gratui¬ 
ties and not salary. 

These facts are now not only known by 
some the Members of Congress. Mr. Miller 
Freeman, a former Republican National Com¬ 
mitteeman, a man of high standing in con¬ 
servative business quarters and a newspaper 
owner himself, on May 13. 1942, wrote this In 
a letter to the owner of the Spokesman-Re¬ 
view, Mr. H. W. Cowles. 1 quote: 

“Enclosed find clippings giving testimony 
In the trial of Thomas Masuda, an American- 
born Japanese, on charges of being an agent 
of Japan, in which Ashley Holden admitted 
he was formerly secretary of the Seattle Chap¬ 
ter of the Japan Society, and that he has 
since been paid sums of money by the Jap¬ 
anese consul of Seattle.” 

Again, I quote from the same letter: 

*Tn the opinion of the writer. Ashley Hol¬ 
den has only been employed and paid money 
by the Japanese Government because he is 
the star political reporter of the Spokesman- 
Review. the most powerful newspaper in the 
Inland Empire.” 

The same writer In a letter to Mr. John 
Boettlger, publisher of the Post-lntelllgencer 
in Seattle, Wash., with reference to the same 
man and the same occurrence used the fol¬ 
lowing words in a letter dated May 16, 1941. 
Z quote: 

“Bhielding the unfortunate and honestly 
erring is an act of mercy on the part of the 
Jrumallst. 

“It does not seem to the writer this should 
apply in the cases of the ’legislative leader’; or 
the ‘prominent lobbyist’ mentioned in the 
Masuda story, but that in the national inter¬ 
est their names should be published. 

“The confession of Ashley Holden that he 
was on the pay roll of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment brings shame to every decent news- 
liaperman. 


“Are the members of our profession who I 
betray the Nation to escape the consequences 
of their traitorous acts? 

*1 say traitorous, because Bolden certainly 
was not hoodwinked into belleiring that the 
Honorable Consul Sato was giving him gifts 
of money just for friendship. 

“Ccmquest of this country by Japan by 
force of arms Is not necessary. 

“The examples of venality on the part of 
renegade whites show that it is well on the 
way to accomplishment.'* 

These editorials and so-called news stories 
on “bundles for Congress” emanating from 
this contaminated source were innocently 
followed by stories in other papers. 

Isn’t it passing strange that, despite weeks 
of public hearings with numbers of able 
newspaper reporters present, no danger was 
seen in the passage of the bill. It was not 
until after it had been signed by the Presi¬ 
dent that these two gentlemen both of whom 
had been but recently, if they were not at 
that time, on the pay roll of Italy and Japan 
respectively, took their wise-cracking method 
of attack to gain the public ear in an attempt 
to discredit the representative branch of our 
Government. Can you with these facts be¬ 
fore you not reasonably conclude that there 
was an “axis in the wood pile.” 

By attacks of this kind upon the repre¬ 
sentative branch of this Government, the 
representatives of the Axis Powers will, if 
possible, destroy the confidence of the Amer¬ 
ican people in their Congrese. 

Since the Congress Is the only direct repre¬ 
sentative body we have in our Government, 
doesn’t it more behoove us to make sure not 
that public confidence is undermined, but 
that the body of that portion of our Govern¬ 
ment is well and safely manned by true 
representatives of the people. In other 
words, if the above facts show our enemies 
are trying to weaken and undermine the 
representative branch of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, is it not then the absolute duty of 
every citizen to see that the strongest possi¬ 
ble men be elected to that body at this elec¬ 
tion—men who will not obstruct our war 
efforts for small and petty reasons—^men who 
will not let their natural tendency for fault¬ 
finding and bickering interfere with the con¬ 
duct of the war. 

We are engaged in a war for our very lives 
and our cherished freedom, a war which was 
thrust upon us by a treacherous attack from 
a nation that we had helped to build to the 
position it now occupies. 

We did not seek the war but on the con¬ 
trary were dastardly attacked. Our course 
of action is plain. We must pursue tills 
policy of complete victory to be followed by a 
lasting peace. A change of course now would 
mean defeat and slavery. 

I have no doubt in the world but what 
the American people as a whole in their 
hearts are united in a desire for a successful 
termination of this war. 

It is therefore necessary that sympathetic 
support be rendered by them through their 
representatives, to the leader in that effort— 
our Commander in Chief, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. 

To that end for your own interest as well 
as the Interests of our coimtry, this election 
is of the highest importance. 

I believe it is only fair to you also, in 
the light of all the reports that have been 
circulated, to tell you what worth-while work 
your Congress has been doing in this war 
effort. 

The Congress of the United States started 
preparing for this war long before the war 
appeared imminent. 

As one Illustration, let me discuss with 
you the matter of strategic materials. 

In 1934 a subcommittee of the Senate 
under the able leaderti:iip of Senator Blbskt 
Duncax Thomas of Utah undertook a study 
of the possible shortage of strategio mate¬ 
rials and as a rasolt of that study* and in 


the face of the advice of many experts, a 
bill was introduced in the United States 
Senate which became a law on June 7. 1989, 
more than 3 years ago, appropriating money 
and authorizing the procurement and stock 
piling of rubber, tin, chromium, nickel, and 
other materials to take care of an anticipated 
shortage in the event of war. 

Action outside the control of Congress pre¬ 
vented that being carried to fuU completion 
and as a result of that, we have shortages, 
but this cannot be blamed on Congress, who 
foresaw the needs and provided the means. 

After long debate, started originally upon 
a bill introduced in the House by Representa¬ 
tive Wadsworth, of New York, and in the 
Senate by Senator Edward H. BxmHX, of Ne¬ 
braska, in June 1940, which was in an election 
year when the action was most unpolitical, 
the Congress of the United States passed the 
Selective Service Act, without which it would 
have been impossible for us at this time to 
have the well-trained Army we now have, 
without which we could not even have 
manned our outposts with trained troops. 

Yet they accused the Congress of playing 
politics. 

Years ago, while the admirals of the Navy 
were talking battleships, the Congress was 
urging airplane carriers. 

Seven years ago Congress enacted the 
Thomas-Wilcox bill which authorized the 
construction of six Army air bases, only two 
of which were built before the crisis was upon 
us. 

There was no sectionalism in the building 
of these air bases, in the creation of these 
stock piles. 

Your representatives were merely preparing 
for what they felt was sure to come. 

On June 30, 1941, more than a year ago. 
Congress authorized the construction of pipe 
lines to defense areas as war measures. 

Congress has been most recently condemned 
for falling to force action on the many con¬ 
structive things it did prior to the war. 

We were even condenmed for not providing 
planes equal to the Japanese Zero planes. 

Any citizen who has ever read the Consti¬ 
tution knows that Congress is limited in its 
actions to the passage of laws, the making 
of appropriations, the procurement of money 
by taxation; and has only one weapon—in¬ 
quiry into the state of any program through 
its committees. 

And In this Congress has not been remiss. 

The carrying out of the authorized act, 
like the design and selection of airplanes, 
mxut be, under the Constitution, left to the 
appropriate branches of the executive depart¬ 
ment of the Government, who have within 
their body experts trained to do this very 
work. 

The National Defense Investigating Com¬ 
mittee. commonly known as the Truman 
committee, of which 1 have the honor to be 
a member, has engaged itself ever since Its 
formation in the elimination of graft and 
corruption In construction. 

The committee, together with the Vinson 
committee in the House of Representatives, 
has by various exposures caused the rewrit¬ 
ing of contracts now in effect so as to realise 
a saving of more than $4,000,000,000 to the 
taxpayers. All this was done through inves¬ 
tigations and reports to the people and 
through open statements on the floor in the 
two Houses. 

These same committees are still continuing 
their work of eliminating waste, poUcing the 
war effort, and expediting the delivery at the 
completed materials—trying their utmost to 
eliminate selflshnees and personal greed, 

• • • • • 

In closing, let me urge upon you to make 
sure that you sand to the Senate a man who 
is well aware, throt^ years of experlenoe, 
oi the tremendous dangers of the period 
through whloh we are now passing, a man 
who understands the dangere that now face 
this country, and a man who for that reaseto 
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will carry through bis mission as your repre¬ 
sentative to the end that we may emerge not 
only victorious but in a position to perpetu¬ 
ate the democratic ideals in a world freed 
from the madness of totalitarian dema- 
gogery. 

Bend to the Congress men who have dem¬ 
onstrated to you and to the country that they 
are anxious to and will push through this 
all-out war with all the force they have in 
them—^not men who will shout adherence to 
the program as a whole but wreck its effec¬ 
tiveness by faultfinding as to details; men 
who have demonstrated to you that they have 
the courage and ability to face a world gone 
mad, without flinching, and the Intelligence 
and knowledge of national affairs to be able 
to detect the true from the false, the fifth 
column from our own troops. 


North Dakota Has the Lignite To Win This 
War 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. USHER L BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, lignite 
coal is the source of the motive power 
that has driven the Hitler war machine 
across the map of Europe from the North 
Sea to the Black Sea, and America has 
4 times the undeveloped lignite resources 
of the 22 European states combined. 

The lignite, which the Germans call 
torown coal, is the economic foundation 
for the mechanized ‘‘putsch** of the 
Brown Shirts which now is hurling TNT 
into Slalingrad on the Volga. And 
North Dakota alone has vaster lignite 
reserves than Germany. 

Why is lignite the foundation of the 
swift-marching mechanized power that 
now strikes the fear of Hitler into the 
souls of all Europe? Here are a few of 
the definitely known reasons: 

First. Because lignite is being plowed 
eff the open strip pits by power exca¬ 
vators, steam shovels, and loaders at the 
rate of 15 to 30 tons per man per day, 
and at a mine cost of 60 cents to $1 per 
ton; whereas, the bituminous shaft and 
drift mines average scarcely 6 tons per 
man daily, at a mine cost of $2 per ton 
upward, while the deep mines of the an¬ 
thracite region average only 3 tons per 
man daily at a mine cost of $4 per ton 
upward. 

For speed of production, for low-cost 
production, and for saving of manpower, 
Hitler and his machines, plowing up coal 
in the open fields of Upper Silesia, out¬ 
does Britain, working in the dark depths 
of Wales, and can out-distance Britain 
with an odds advantage of at least 2 to 1, 
if not 3 to 1. 

Second. Because lignite, which is fas- 
sil wood, named from the Latin word 
“lignum**—wood—is more readily and 
completely combustible for conversion 
into electric energy, than the older rock 
coals in the depths of the bituminous and 
anthracite regions. Since Hitler ap¬ 
peared on the scene, March 5, 1933, the 
18,000 electric power plants fed by lignite 
in the Berlin Industrial district have 


multiplied until in 1937 there were 33,000, 
and, since Munich, may have “putsched** 
to 50,000—all through the swift develop¬ 
ment of lignite deposits. 

Third. Because lignite is more speedily 
and completely convertible than the 
hard coals into synthetic petrol and 
Diesel oil for driving the mechanized 
armed trains over the highways of Eu¬ 
rope. The Victoria—Australia—Elec¬ 
tricity Commission makes this report on 
the comparative availability of brown 
coal—^lignite—and British black coal in 
the production of gasoline and Diesel 
oU: 

(a) Brown coal is more readily and com¬ 
pletely convertible into oil than British black 
coal. 

(b) The yield of motor spirit of commer¬ 
cial quality is up to 50 percent of dry ash¬ 
free coal. 

(c) First-class Diesel oil is prepared by a 
secondary vapor phase treatment (octene No. 
60). 

Fourth. Because lignite is more cheaply 
and speedily converted into coal-tar dis¬ 
tillates for production of something like 
100 chemicals required by industry and 
war. such as sulfuric acid, toluene, phe¬ 
nol, creosols. naphthas and benzenes, 
picric acid, tear gas, TNT—the aggre¬ 
gate tonnage of which even in 1937 had 
reached many million tons, and 75 per¬ 
cent produced from or derived from the 
processing of lignite coal. 

Fifth. Because, when it took over in 
quick succession Austria. Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the Sudetenland of northern 
and central Europe in 1937 to 1939, Ger¬ 
many took over two-thirds of the Euro¬ 
pean lignite reserves outside of Prussia, 
and, moreover, took over the Austrian, 
Czech, and Polish miners for the conser¬ 
vation and expansion of German man¬ 
power. 

Yet the entire area of German lignite 
beds along the Baltic, extending from 
Berlin to the Russian border, is not 25 
percent of America’s undeveloped lignite 
reserves. According to geological esti¬ 
mate, Germany’s control of lignite may 
not equal the vast deposits of North Da¬ 
kota’s 20 lignite counties—now speeding 
on the road to development with a 1840 
lignite output of 2,218,434 tons, of which 
1.405,590 were plowed off the North Da¬ 
kota prairlas by shovels and dragline ex¬ 
cavators at 52 strip pits—giving 4 leading 
western railroads 2,200,000 tons of reve¬ 
nue freight. 

Sixth. Because the open-pit lignite 
mines extending over vast rural areas and 
mined under the light of day by power 
shovels and excavators escape two of 
the most deadly bottlenecks of coal pro¬ 
duction: First, the fearful toll of lives by 
gases, fiie-damp, mine fires and explo¬ 
sions. caving walls and rotting timbers, 
and health-killing atmosphere; and. sec¬ 
ond, the coal-monopoly bottleneck of 
royalties collected by vested landlords 
and idle coal barons. 

The royalties and profit margins ex¬ 
acted by British lords per ton on British 
coal doubtless equal the total production 
cost per ton on German lignite. Coal¬ 
mine disasters in the United States in 
1940 claimed 1,430 deaths and 78,550 in¬ 
jured—and these were in the bituminous 
and anthracite regions where the meth¬ 
ods of horse-and-buggy days, while im¬ 


proved, can never escape from the condi¬ 
tions inherent in mines of the gaseous 
depths. 

If speed, more speed, and yet more 
speed, is the price of winning the war, as 
the President tells us, why cling to the 
slow-poke methods inherent in old-time 
regions, when 20 counties in North 
Dakota, and other counties in South 
Dakota, Montana, Texas, and eventually 
most of the Gulf States, offer wide-awake 
America a field for speedy lignite produc¬ 
tion that may eclipse the German before 
this war is over? 

If our Government sincerely desires a 
new deal up to the highest standards of 
economic production of materials essen¬ 
tial both to Industry and war, why do we 
bury our heads and our billions in 6-ton- 
and 3-ton-per-man-per-day projects 
hundreds of feet below ground, when an 
American lignite reserve estimated by 
Chamberlain at 600.000,000,000 tons in¬ 
vites America to 15-ton- or even 30-ton- 
per-man-per-day heat and power and 
chemical and electric projects, speeding 
under the light of the sun by methods 
worthy of American genius? 

When mounting costs force doubled 
debt and doubled taxes, why does not our 
towering statesmanship, if it desires to 
keep the ship of state off the reefs of 
bankruptcy, see an economy in securing 
its fundamental fuel, heat, and power 
needs at a mine cost of 50 cents to $1 per 
ton. Instead of paying four times that 
much? Is our debt to vested monopoly 
so dear to our hearts that it is more im¬ 
portant to subsidize the monopolistic few 
than to develop one of the greatest natu¬ 
ral resources of America given us by Al¬ 
mighty God for the use of all the people? 

Let us now get down to cases and 
first let us see what Germany has done 
and is doing in 1942 to use lignite to rule 
Europe and its dream to rule the world. 

German lignite production in the last 
V/orld War was around 80,000,000 tons 
and now, in the present state of World 
War No. 2, is around 250,000,000 metric 
tons, or perhaps one-third greater than 
the—unreported—black coal tonnage of 
Great Britain. 

In 1922, when German lignite produc¬ 
tion reached about 100,000,000 tons, lig¬ 
nite was furnishing 41 percent of the 
electric energy for the Berlin industrial 
district. During the industrial expan¬ 
sion of the next 10 years to 1932, lignite 
is credited with the lO-year industrial 
advance of Germany. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, a 
few years after the World War, sent a 
coal expert to Germany in connection 
with the investigation of Germany’s rep¬ 
aration resources. He obtained samples 
of the German “brown coal’’ for labora¬ 
tory analysis. What did he find? That 
German lignite ranks below the best 
North Dakota lignite both in fixed-carbon 
content and in B. t. u.—^British thermal 
heat units. Doubtless the average here 
and in Europe does not greatly differ. 

When Hitler arrived. March 5, 1933, 
German lignite production was 126,794,- 
000 metric tons, from which were derived 
25,655,000,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
1,206,000 tons Of sulfuric acid, 293,000 
tons of benzine, 208,000 tons of coal-tar 
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distillates for the manufacture of phe* 
ndls, creosols, toluene, dyestuffs, and 
explosives. 

In the short period—1833-37—before 
Munich, this 1933 production seems to 
have expanded approximately 30 per¬ 
cent. 

The 1937 economic reports show that 
Germany’s lignite product had risen to 
139,700.000 metric tons, and that 33.000 
electric power plants in the Berlin-Dus- 
seldorf industrial districts were generat¬ 
ing 48.909,000.000 kilowatts of electric 
‘’Juice,** while the sulfuric-acld tonnage 
had Jumped to 2,050,000 tozis, and the 
coal-tar distillates for manufacture of 
explosives had increased 125 percent in 
4 years. 

Significant of the advance of lignite 
production in Germany, as compared 
with black coal used for coke, is the 
report that the value of the 1937 black 
coal product was 449,000,000 marks, while 
the lignite product soared to a mine 
value of 2,045,938 marks—an advance of 
100 percent in 4 years. 

Then, in 1938 and 1939 came the Su- 
detenland acquisitions of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland lignite fields and the marked 
increase of German manpower in taking 
over the lignite miners of the entire 
country below the Baltic. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that from 
1937 to 1942—^unreported—German lig¬ 
nite production, together with produc¬ 
tion of electric energy, petrol, and Diesel 
oil—^unreported—sulphuric acid, and 
coal-tar chemicals and explosives, has 
been very much greater than during the 
pre-Munich period, 1933 to 1937. 

On that practical assumption, a fairly 
conservative estimate of the lignite prod¬ 
uct and by-products for the current cal¬ 
endar year and the power plants in the 
Industrial districts might be something 
like this—1942: 

German lignite production in three 
countries. 250.000,000 tons; electric power 
plants fed by lignite, 60,000 plants; elec¬ 
tric energy generated and distributed, 
100,000,000 kilowatts; sulphuric acid ton¬ 
nage for making explosives, 5,000,000 
tons; coal-tar bases and acids for picric 
acid and TNT, 1,500,000 tons. 

No data seems to be avsdlable on the 
millions of gallons of petrol and Diesel 
oil-disclosed by chemists—or of the 
tonnage of synthetic rubber which is now 
carrying the Nazi machine on lignite- 
driven motor tires across Europe to the 
steppes of the Urals. 

It is sufiicient to say that without the 
power derived from the energies of the 
Tertiary Age stored in lignite beds across 
the Baltic fields of Europe there would 
be no Axis power and no Hitler to ter¬ 
rorize half the world. 

Where do we stand in this contest of 
lignite might? 

Instead of wasting our breath In call¬ 
ing the Germans names and instead of 
wasting our billions by scattering our sav¬ 
ings over the seven seas, let us calmly 
examine the neglected opportunities and 
the undeveloped, or only partially devel¬ 
oped, natural resoiu*ce8 right here at 
home. 

World lignite reserves, as estimated by 
a recent edition of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, are 2,997,768,000,000 metric tons, 
and are distributed over the globe In the 


Tbrtiary deposits of the great timber age. 


as follows: 


MiUUm metrio 


tons 


Europe’s 23 states, aU told....... 36,682 

Asia, chiefly India and China- 111, 861 

Oceania, Australia and Mew Zea¬ 
land_ 86,270 


Africa, only partly sunrayed- 1,060 

America, ohl^ United Statea and 
Canada_3.816,000 


That is to say, ever 90 percent of the 
world’s tertiary lignite deposits—^the 
great forest cemetery of stored electric 
power and potential British thermal 
units—^lie in the American Continents, 
North and South, chiefly divided between 
the United States and Canada with Uncle 
Sam leading the world. Our share has 
been estimated by Geologist Chamberlain 
at six hundred thousand millions of a 
quality fully up to the “brown coal” an¬ 
alysis of Europe’s thirty-six thousand 
six hundred and eighty two millions 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. 

United States lignite production at the 
close of the last World War was around 
800,000 tons, used mostly for local heat¬ 
ing purposes and the manufacture of 
briquets. 

In 1939, 1940, and 1941 United States 
lignite output has averaged around 
3.000,000 tons, or approximately that of 
Canada and Australia, and the United 
States Power Commission reports that 
61 percent of our lignite product is con¬ 
verted into electric power. 

Up to date Canada and Australia have 
made greater progress in mining lignite 
and conversion into electric power than 
our Western lignite States—and why? 
Simply because new development of fuel 
resources in Canada and Australia have 
not had to contend with the strangle¬ 
hold of an entrenched coal monopoly, 
which locally. State-wide, and even fed¬ 
erally strikes at the head of every west¬ 
ern and southern enterprise that might 
cut down monopoly prices and reduce the 
return from royalties and prices to the 
home. 

The Victoria, Australia, State Elec¬ 
tricity Commission in 1939 stated that 
they had dug that year 3,643,000 tons of 
lignite—of which 1,547,000 tons were 
marketed as briquets and 2,096,000 tons 
delivered to power stations. ’Their pres¬ 
ent enterprise includes gasoline and 
Diesel oil for aid In relieving the oil 
shortage and winning the war. Why 
cannot Uncle Sam do this? 

Has American democracy the enter¬ 
prise, the foresight, the common horse- 
sense, the courage and freedom of action 
of Australia in the Antipodes? Or, is 
our democracy hitched to the coal 
monopoly of the horse-and-buggy days? 
Of all the bottlenecks of American pro¬ 
duction, which slow up and confuse and 
defeat American progress ir. winning any 
war, whether for national defense or 
general welfare, the most sinister is the 
monopoly of power entrenched, not only 
In local government, but In State and 
Federal seats of ttie mii^ty. 

All we need today. In order to eclipse 
the feats of Hitler, is to put into action 
the practical knowledge we already pos¬ 
sess, both by cbemioal latioratcnry tests 
and by meohahlcal aefalevemeiits In the 
field, and apifly this knowledge in the 


devdopment of our vast lignite coal de¬ 
posits—^regardless of royalty profits of 
the vested few or war profits on our 
national defense. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
has demonstrated, in recent improve¬ 
ments on German chemical processes, 
that North Dakota lignite is a dependable 
and almost unlimited source—not only 
of deotilc energy which has been proved 
on a million-ton scale industrial^—but 
of coal-tar adds and bases, neutral oils, 
and potential motor oils, the creosols, 
the i^enols, toluene and benzine, light 
and heavy naphthas. Indeed, in all 100 
chemical units necessary both for war 
and for the progress of civilian industry. 

Scientific papers describing In detail, 
both on a qualitative and quantitative 
basis, are available to Congress and the 
Army and Navy chiefs and the War Pro¬ 
duction Board with its army of expert 
dollar-a-year men, to show Uncle Sam, 
if he is still a free democratic entity, that 
we can beat the socks and knock the 
spurs off the world’s great mechanized 
elocutionist, Adolf Hitler. 

For speed, more speed, and 3 ^t more 
speed in the production of fixed carbon, 
electric energy, coal-tar distillates, ben¬ 
zine, naphtha, and motor oil by produc¬ 
tion and consumption of lignite coal- 
take a lodk in your latest coal directory 
and see what North Dakota lignite strip 
mines were doing In 1940. You find no 
reference to North Dakota mining com¬ 
panies in Moody’s Industrials, nor yet in 
the New York Stock Exchange quotations 
in your daily press; nor do you find that 
any North Dakota war contracts have 
been allowed, as yet, by the dollar-a-year 
men who run the War Production Board. 
But, Just as it is impossible to keep a good 
man down, it is impossible to bottleneck 
a young and good Industry, azid so your 
coal directory lets the cat out of the bag, 
and here is the authentic account of what 
one North Dakota lignite coal company— 
Truax-Traer—did at its three main strip 
mines in 1940: 

THREE NORTH DAKOTA LXONm MINSB VERSUS THE 

BOTALTT MXMB8 OF GREAT BRITAIN AND "DOWN 

BAST’’ 

This one company in 1940 plowed off 
its three main strip mines and loaded into 
coal trains of the Great Northern, North¬ 
ern Pacific, and the Soo, the following 
tonnages per mine with the following 
small force of machine operators and 
miners; 


Name ofBilno 

Em¬ 

ployees 

(average) 

Lignite, 

im 

Dally 

cap^ 

Doily 
capB^ 
tty per 
moQ 

VelYA mine. 

200 

Tom 
343,470 

3,000 


Klnnld mlae....; 

900 

1«,0M 

1,600 

Burk^ DiiDe... 

900 

330,096 

2,000 

88 

TotaL..... 

900 

767,346 

aooo 

33 


Xhasmoch as an lignite mines today 
have a fight on their hands because of the 
bitter war made by established coal com¬ 
panies operating at three to six times the 
co8t with a deep-mine force getting out 
3 to 6 tons per man per day, actual pro¬ 
duction is never capacity production, 
and often not more than 29 percent to 
60 percent average dally capacity. The 
three mines abqve are estimated to have 
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operated around 200 days In 1940, so their 
actual production averaged 18.9 tons per 
man daily. This is three times the ca¬ 
pacity average of bituminous shaft and 
drift mines, and six times the anthracite 
average per man daily. 

In the still deeper coal shafts of the 
British mines. Great Britain, in the 10- 
year period, 1922-32, employed in its coal 
mines an average of 1,000,000 miners. 
The average annual output was under 
200,000,000 tons, or about 200 tons per 
man a year. Compare that with the 
above record of 3 North Dakota lignite 
mines—200 mine operators getting out by 
machine 757,249 tons in 1940, or 3,786 
tons per man a year, which is 18 times 
the British 10-year average under the 
robber barons who sit in the House of 
Lords and live on mine royalties. 

The 52 strip mines of North Dakota in 
1940 turned out about two-thirds of the 
lignite production of the one State— 
1,405,590 tons valued at $1,606,000 at the 
mine, or $1.14 per ton. 

The overhead and royalties, including 
interest on investment, in British mines 
total North Dakota cost at mine^$1.14— 
even when based on carbon content and 
British thermal unit heating value. 

Besides the 52 strip pits worked by 35 
power shovels, drag-line excavators, and 
coal-loading machines, having a yearly 
capacity up to 200,000 and as high as 
500,000 tons per mine. North Dakota has 
something over 100 lignite mines of vary¬ 
ing tonnage operating in 20 counties in 
near-surface shafts and tunnels with an 
aggregate annual yield of around 800,000 
tons at an average mine cost of around 
$1.20 per ton. 

The Knife River Coal Co. which oper¬ 
ates a large group of near-surface tunnel 
mines—among which the Beulah Mine is 
well known as a producer of high-grade 
lignite—has miles of tunnel in which it 
uses 7 electric motor trains to deliver its 
large commercial tonnage. Production 
In the near-surface tunnel mines is 
around 6 to 8 tons per man daily—though 
the cost per ton, owing to the light over¬ 
head charges and freedom from royalty 
levies, is one-half to one-fourth the east¬ 
ern mine cost. 

Texas stands next to North Dakota in 
lignite coal production, then follow South 
Dakota and Montana, but aside from 
these four lignite States from which the 
United States Bureau of Mines gets an¬ 
nual reports, it is known that Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
doubtless in all a dozen States of the 
South and West are in the tertiary lig¬ 
nite zone with an aggregate lignite re¬ 
serve 10 times that of Germany. 

Texas in 1940 loaded at mines for ship¬ 
ment 592,720 tons of lignite, largely as 
a by-product of natuiral-gas production, 
at a mine value of $1.05 per ton. Six 
Texas lignite mipes In 1940 employed 594 
miners. Montana has 22 lignite mines. 

Five Montana and Texas strip mines In 
1940 made the high average of 17.28 tons 
per man per day—or 8 times the British 
average. 

That the lignite industry in the United 
States is already an established Institu¬ 
tion, recognized by leading railroad com¬ 
panies as a future, source, of revenue 
freight, is shown by the following sum¬ 
mary of 1940 railway shipments by 9 
leading western and southwestern roads: 


LiffuUe loaded for shipment in 1940 hy indi¬ 
vidual railroads as reported hy operators, 
in net tons 


Ballroads 

State 

Quantity 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
PruT & Pacific. 

Worth Dakota.. 
iSouth Dakota.. 
/Montana. 

01.007 

333,407 

International & Great 

INorth Dakota. 
Texas.. 

Northern. 

MlHAouri-Kansas-Texas ... 
Kook dale, San^ow & 
Southern. 

St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas. 

Texa.s Short Line.. , . 

Minneapolis, St. Paul dc 
Sault Sto. Marie. 
Northern Paelflc _ 

.do. 

.do_ 

1 592,720 

672,385 

042,844 

.do. 

.do.. 

North Dakota. 

.do. 



Total. 

* 

2, 202,453 




When leading Pacific railway boards 
exercise foresight in cooperating by con¬ 
struction of switch lines for industrial 
development of their traffic territory, the 
time is near at hand when the New York 
Stock Exchange, the banks of the coun¬ 
try, all fuel and electric and oil compa¬ 
nies (and, eventually, the United States 
Government) will throw off the tentacles 
of the coal monopoly and develop our 
lignite resources beyond the record of 
Adolf Hitler. 


Copy for the North Dakota lignite pro¬ 
duction of 1941 is now in the Government 
Printing Office and will soon appear in 
the Minerals Yearbook for 1942. The 
1941 output for the United States will ap¬ 
proximate 3,000,000 tons, or slightly 
above 1939 and 1940. Available for print¬ 
ing at this date are the 1940 reports cov¬ 
ering 20 North Dakota counties. It will 
be noted that 3 counties, Burke, Bur¬ 
leigh, and Divide, which largely use strip- 
mine machines, report a high average of 
around 15 tons per man per day. This 
is perhaps about 50 percent of their ca¬ 
pacity if the United States Government 
recognized lignite production in its war 
program. 

The low output per man in some coun¬ 
ties is simply due to their small capital 
and against bitter competition in favored 
fuel regions. 

North Dakota’s lignite production by 
counties, price per ton at mine, number 
of employees, and average tons per man 
per day, are herewith presented for the 
calendar year 1940, with like data for 
South Dakota, Montana, and Texas, as 
compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Mines: 


Production, value, men employed, man-days of labor operated, and output per man per day 
at lignite mines in 1940 by counties 

(Includo.*; aJI coni nrodmod In thr arms mapped as “lipnitc" in U. S. fJooloRicaJ Survey Profi’ssionnl Pfuw'r lOO-A. 
Nol(‘ that subbilumlncui!:. c*oaI, somclimrs known as “black lipiiitc," is not Included. The output, is exclusive 
ot waRon mines producing less than l.UUO tons.] 


County 

Total ton.s 
produced 
(net tons) 

Value 

Total 
number 
of em¬ 
ployees 

Man-days 
of labor > 

Average 
number of 
days mine 
oi>eraled 

*5(vernce 
lon.s per 
man jjer 
day 1 

Total 

(thousand 

dollars) 

A verage 
per ton 

(''u.ster, Dnw.son A Valley. 

i 8,579 

$14 

$1.03 

14 

J.HSG 

l.'Vi 

4. 5.5 

Mcf’oiie. 

4,358 

8 

J.H4 

10 

1,4K4 

148 

2. ‘.»4 

Ulchhuid A Kooscvelt. 

19,302 

39 

2.01 

30 

5.089 

15K 

3.40 

Sheridan... 

15,905 

2.5 

J.57 

24 

. 4,440 

185 

3.00 

Total . 

48.264 

80 

1.78 

84 

13, 499 

101 

3. 58 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Adams . 

46, 434 

$01 

$1.26 

N) 

11,977 

150 

4.04 

Billings, Bowman, Dunn A 
Slope . 1. 

12,103 

19 

1.56 

19 

3.020 

150 

4.03 

Burke. 

260,4W) 


1.17 

84 

17,408 

20H 

»14.«1 

Burleigh. 

255,885 

307 

1.20 

85 

IK. 726 

220 

»13. 66 

Divide. . 

154,070 

204 

1.32 

02 

9.877 

1.50 

>15. (Ml 

Golden Valley. 

0,825 

8 

1.17 

15 

2,286 

152 

2.09 

Grant. 

24. 791 

31 

1.25 

35 

5,070 

145 

4.89 

ITettinper. 

14. m 

19 

1.28 

24 

3,828 

100 

3.87 

McKenrie. 

090 

8 

1.41 

12 

1,.5.50 

m 

3.67 

McLean. 

142, m 

178 

1.25 

173 

24,278 

140 

6.85 

Mercer. . . . 

621,905 

061 

l.lHl 

270 

64,813 

203 

11.35 

Morton. 

24, 107 

30 

1.21 

44 

5,744 

131 

4. 20 

Mountrail. 

6.041 

8 

1.32 

18 

2,823 

157 

2.14 

Oliver. 

13,023 

13 

1.00 

23 

3, 685 

1.56 

3. 63 

Stark... 

113,457 

127 

L12 

75 

18,960 

•J.Vi 

6.98 

Ward. 

WUllams. 

477,010 

558 

1.17 

300 

58,334 

m 

>8.18 

37,624 

50 

1.33 

68 

8.877 

153 

4.24 

Total.-. 

2,218,434 

2,687 

1.17 

1,377 

261,216 

182 

8.83 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Corson & Dewey. 

Harding A Meade. 

Perkins__ 

61,077 
1,809 
3,100 

$80 

4 

4 

$1.31 

2.21 

1. 25 

44 

10 

9 

8,813 

770 

094 

200 

77 

no 

6.93 
2.35 
3.22 

Total. 

66,085 

88 

1.38 

63 

10.677 

108 

0.25 


TEXAS 


Bastrop A Milam. 

73,947 

$48 

$0.66 

113 

11,196 

00 

6,61 

Henderson, Titus A Wood..—. 

632,471 

680 

1.11 

433 

81,420 

188 

6.54 

Total. 

608,418 

637 

L06 

646 

02,616 

170 

6.55 


____ the “reported” Dumber of man^dilfta where the operator keeps a record thereof; othi'rwisc upon 

(2) the “calculatea” number of man-shifts obtained by multiplying the average number of men underground and on 
theaurfhee of esoh mine by tl^ number of days worked by the mine and tipple, respectively. Using throughout tho 
“odoii)ated“ man-ih^ as developed before the year 1«82, namely, the product of the total number of men employed 
at each mine times the tipple days, the avenge output per man per day was $8.58 in 1040 in Montana; $0.88 in North 
Dakota; $5.48 In South Dakota; and $6.56 in Texas. . , , 

<The output is obtained from strip pits chiefly in which the production per man per day is larpo. 
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TKS BBXnSH COMPMUSON Hf COAL PaQDTTCTXOH 

One of the now rare boc^, though is¬ 
sued by the United States Government 
Printing Ofiace, is a voJume of 1,000 pages 
enUtled "The United Kingdom—An In¬ 
dustrial, Commercial and Financial 
Handbook," issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce and the De¬ 
partment of State in 1930. Pages 94 to 
126 are devoted to British coal, coke, and 
petroleum industries. 

The revelations this volume show 
conclusively why the German war ma¬ 
chine has captured from British influ¬ 
ence and power all of Britain’s former 
dominating financial, commercial, and 
diplomatic hold. 

Coal was the foundation of British 
domlnancy—the greatest British re¬ 
source Industrially and lor war. Britain, 
when Hitler came on the scene, was turn¬ 
ing out around 184,000,000 tons of coal 
by employment of 900,000 miners work¬ 
ing in the dark deep pits imderground, or 
200 tons per man; while Germany is now 
turning out 240,000,000 lignite tons with 
a mechanized outfit handled by not over 
100,000 surface miners and machinists 
at the rate of 2,400 tons per man. 

Is it any wonder that Hitler has taken 
Europe from British control? 

One other fact appears in this Com¬ 
merce Department handbook. British 
mines are not owned by the operators. 
They are owned by great estates whose 
royalties and wayleaves are valued at 
$486.00Q|000. 

What chance has Britain in coal pro¬ 
duction when there sits over the British 
coal industry a group of "robber barons" 
with a royalty mortgage of $486,000,000? 

And is the British precedent to prevail 
in the United States, or is Uncle Sam 
awake, and has he the progressive enter¬ 
prise to unloose his vast lignite energies 
for Hitler’s overthrow? 

There are a few newspapers in North 
Dakota that constantly complain that 
North Dakota is getting no war indus¬ 
tries. They further add that the reason 
is that the North Dakota delegaticm in 
Congress has utterly failed to get what 
North Dcdcota should have. If that is 
the case, then it must be concluded that 
this is a political war. 

At a time when this country is engaged 
in a terrific war, it can be said that the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the various other governmental 
agencies set up to further the war effort, 
do not have the slightest interest in poli¬ 
tics. It would make no difference to 
them whether I represented North 
Dakota in the House of Repres^taUves, 
or whether some other person did that 
Job. They are interested in one thing 
only—that one thing is to win the war. 
That is what I am Interested in—that 
one thing alone Just now. I would not, if 
I could, make any attempt to get some 
enterprise for North Dakota from a po¬ 
litical standpoint. My function in repre¬ 
senting North Dakota is to preoent to our 
Government what we have in North 
Dakota and what North Dakota can 
furnish for our war effort that is abso¬ 
lutely essential. 

. Whether an airport can be obtained for 
our central points in the State will de¬ 
pend, not on me, or any other liember of 


Congress, but upon whether such points 
are considered by the War Department 
and the War Production Board of stra¬ 
tegic interest to the Nation. 

In presenting these facts on lignite 
coal and the position North Dakota is 
in to make the greatest contribution in 
our war effort of any State in the Union, 
I am not doing so for political purposes. 
1 am not trying "to bring home the bacon" 
for North Dakota. 1 am merely trying 
to disclose the facts about North Da¬ 
kota’s lignite, the necessity for the use 
of lignite and, through it, the latent 
power and energy so much now needed, 
but which up to now has not been fully 
recognized. Should these facts happen 
to impress the war administration. North 
Dakota will come into its own as a war- 
materials State regardless of who repre¬ 
sents her here in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Performance of American Fighting Planet 
in Action 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL HAYDEN 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a statement given to the press 
by Lt.-Qen. Henry H. Arnold, command¬ 
ing general, Army Air Forces, on August 
15, 1942, relative to the performance of 
American fighting planes in action. 

There being no objection the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcord, 
as follows: 

After 8 months of this war we of the Army 
Air Forces find ourselves with a really tre¬ 
mendous training and recruiting program 
imder way to meet the demands for trained 
air crews on every major war front In the 
world. 

We need the continued cooperation and 
support of the American press and every 
other agency of pubUc contact In the re¬ 
cruiting campaigns which we must carry on 
if we are to reach our ultimate goal of 2,000,- 
000 men to keep 186,000 planes flying and 
fighting. 

We need pilots for fighters and bombera. 
We need navigators, bombardiers, and gim- 
ners. We need radio operators. We need 
many kinds of technicians for our ground 
crews and air crews. To get these men in 
sufficient nuxnbers and in time, we need your 
assistance and the assistance of all Amer¬ 
icans. 

Portunately. the pilot recruiting program, 
at least for the present, presents no great 
dilBoulties. The supply of bombardier and 
navigator candidates is increasing. We are 
now engaged in a drive for gunners to man 
the turrets of our hard-fighting bombers. 
We urgently need enlisted technicians of a 
number of kinds for our ground and air 
craws. We need radio operators and in¬ 
structors. We need glider pilots. It is be¬ 
coming more and m ore OMevUt to find many 
at the Mnde of t a o hni e i ans we need. It will 
become still mm dlflkoalt as tbs war goes 
on. 

As a result of tha training program wblOlv 
vesy fortunately, bsgan many montbo before 


the Ja panee e attack on Pearl Harbm plunged 
ua into this war, we now find our airmen 
and airplanes in action in increasing strength 
on fronts an around the world. They are in 
successful action everywhere. X am glad to 
be able to report. They have won victories 
over every type of enemy alroraft. 

There is ground lor solid satisfaction in 
the record as It stands. Our airmen art 
proving themselves in actual combat and 1 
can tell you, without reservation, on the 
basis of the factual record of 8 months of 
war, that the equipment our men are taking 
Into war also is good. In fact, a great deal 
of it is better than good; It is superior in 
quality and performance. 

But I would like to discuss with you pri¬ 
marily our training program, for this is the 
foundation of our aerial strength and the 
keystone to the successes we must achieve 
and will achieve over the enemy wherever 
he Is encountered. 

It Is going to be necessary to draw to the 
utmost upon the reservoir of our finest young 
manhood to keep our war planes In the fore¬ 
front of this war. They must have the best 
and most complete training we can give them 
to carry the full weight of offensive action 
into the major war theaters to which we 
now have been committed. 

American combat airplanes have met the 
test of motiern war on battle fronts around the 
world and have performed with a high degree 
of efficiency even when opposed, as in most 
cases to date, by numerically superior enemy 
forces. 

The American-made fighter plane which 
has seen the greatest variety of aerial war¬ 
fare is the Curtiss P-40. 

The Curtiss P~40 airplanes, from the earliest 
P-40 to the latest and entirely different 
P-40F. have fought on every United Nations 
front before and since the entry of the United 
States into the war. These planes are known 
to the British as Tomahawks, Klttyhawks, 
and Warhawks, according to their position 
in the series. 

Playing a new and unsuspected role in the 
Libyan desert, Klttyhawks have recently 
taken a large part in the smashing British 
counteroffensive which brought the Axis drive 
on Alexandria to a halt. The Klttyhawks, 
equipped with bomb racks, have become 
''Klttybombers** and, as sudh, are being used 
both against Nazi tanks and mechaniied 
ground equipment and against Nazi aircraft, 
with great success In both cases. 

The Klttybomber, according to reports from 
Egypt, is fast enough to take on any fighter 
built, even with bombs in the racks. As 
bombers they ere not as vulnerable as the 
Stukas, according to the Egyptian reports. 
The pilots are using their reg^ar gun sights 
as bomb sights. 

In one of their first forays as fighter-bomb¬ 
ers, a formation of Klttyhawks flown by 
Australian pilots was attacked by a forma¬ 
tion of 10 Messerschmttts. The BLittybombers 
went into a twisting dogfight with bombs 
still in the racks, shot down 2 of the Messer- 
fichmltts, drove off the othsxa, and then went 
on with the bombing attack. 

Adding to the score of brilliant actions by 
P-40 fighters in the Middle Bast, a British 
air observer at Cairo has reported that on 
May 18, 6 XMFs (Klttyhawks) and 4 British 
Beauflghtars intarcepted 90 Ju-47’s (trans¬ 
port planes), ezeoartod by 8 Oerman Meseer- 
schmltt Mfr-110 two-engine fighters. The 
P-40’8 accounted for 7 of tbk tranqwrt planes 
and 2 of the Messersohmitts, according to 
the British observer, who reported the Royal 
Air Force pilots fiue ht In pn&m of the P-40's. 

Another report from the Middle last Obm- 
mand covering actions over a certain period 
fay the P-COD Klttylffiwki and the F-40 Tom¬ 
ahawks reiatoi that In offeBualve patrol and 
bombsr^eaeort operations In the Lilian battle 
area, 690 aortiea were undertaken by Kltty- 
hawka and, 178. by Tomahkwkf. (A aortic 
la dethxed as oxie trip by om Thui 
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100 fighter planes in a sweep are referred to 
as ICO sorties.) In addition to attacking 
motor transport and military targets they 
destroyed German aircraft as follows: Ninety 
on the ground; 0 in the air, certain; 2 in the 
air, probable; 10 in the air, damaged. British 
losses during this whole period were 16 air¬ 
craft destroyed and 1 damaged. 

The early Tomahawks, now superseded by 
the later and better Klttyhawks and War- 
hawks, made impressive records on other 
fronts. A flight of 12 Tomahawks In the Near 
East encountered a mixed German and Ital¬ 
ian force of more than 60 planes. Fighting 
at odds of better than 6 to 1, they destroyed 
36 of the enemy planes. 

Belated flrst-^hand accounts from the Len- 
Ingiad front In Russia tell of the arrival there 
of American Tomahawks and their introduc¬ 
tion to battle against the Luftwaffe. The 
first Tomahawk went out alone, with a Major 
Pilyutov, a fighter pilot, at the controls. He 
was attacked by six German Helnkels. Fight¬ 
ing against those odds, M.ajor Pilyutov 
downed one Heinkel and drove off the others. 

The Tomahawks are making a good showing 
during the present spring season, too. it Is 
reported In another Russian account received 
in this country. On April 1 they bagged eight 
German planes on Leningrad front. On April 
13, three Tomahawks, under command of 
senior Lieutenant Zelcnov, shot down five 
Fascist planes during one engagement. Since 
the day when Tomahawks first appeared on 
Leningrad front five flyers—Pilyutov, Pokry- 
shev, Plotov, Zelenov, and Fedorenko—shot 
down 60 German planes. 

In individual encounters in the southwest 
Pacific, early and loss effective models of the 
P-40 have acquitted themselves splendidly. 
On February 9, a formation of 16 P-40’s Inter¬ 
cepted 25 Japanese heavy bombers escorted 
by two fighters over Soerabaja. They de¬ 
stroyed five bombers and one of the fighters. 
One American plane was shot down, but the 
pilot parachuted to safety. 

In another encounter, seven Army P-40’8 
encountered a formation of nine enemy 
bombers escorted by 14 Jap fighters. The 
Americans shot down one of the bombers 
and one of the fighters, damaged four other 
bombers and two fighters, and forced the 
entire formation to turn back—a decisive 
victory at odds of 7 to 23. 

A communique from General Stilwell re¬ 
ports that 10 Jap Zeros were shot down by 
United States Army Air Forces fighters In the 
course of Japanese attacks on Hengyang on 
July 30 and 31. On July 30, 27 Zeros attacked 
Hengyang. They were met by American 
fighters, which shot down 4 Japs without 
any loss to themselves. On the following 
day 35 Zeros repeated the attack. They were 
engaged by 13 P-40’s and the American pilots 
shot down 6 Japanese planes, destruction of 
which was confirmed. It 1 a believed that 
three others were shot down. No United 
States planes or pilots were lost in either of 
these engagements. 

Brig. Gen. Olalre Chennault, commander 
of United States Army Air Forces in China, 
has been quoted In news reports from Chung¬ 
king as declaring that the new Zeros, of 
which 16 have been shot down over Heng¬ 
yang, ’’are far better than th^ old ones, but 
Inferior to our planes, and It will take at least 
2 years before the Japs are able to construct 
anything equaling our newest.” 

Other American fighter pianos which have 
revealed superior qualities in actual battle 
are the Bell P-39, cr Alracobra, and the North 
American P-61, or Mustang. 

These planes, like the P-40, are modium- 
altltudc fighters. While designed for maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness at altitudes of about 3 
miles, they have been defeating enemy fight¬ 
ers and bombers up to a height of 5 miles, 
far above the range lor which they were in¬ 
tended. 

A report from Russia has stated that a 
squadron of P-SQ's engaged and destroyed 78 


German airplanes with the phenomenally 
small loss of only 8 planes. All types of 
German aircraft are reluctant to close with 
these fast, deadly, cannon-firing fighters, the 
report declared. 

One battle report from the southern Pacific 
relates that six P-39’8 flying at 8,000 feet saw 
eight Jap Zeros several thousand feet below. 
The Airacobras dove to the attack and one of 
them collided with a Zero, wrecking the top 
half of the rudder, elevator, and vertical fin 
of the Jap ship, which disappeared in a steep 
spiral, out of control. The P-39, which took 
the Impact on Its left wing, returned safely 
to station only slightly damaged. 

On July 6 at Port Moresby, New Guinea, 
seven Jap 25ero8 attacked five P-39’a. They 
broke off action rapidly after one Zero had 
been damaged, with no losses to the Aira¬ 
cobras. 

Tliere have been many encounters in the 
southwe.9t Pacific area between our fighters 
and the Japanese Zero fighters. MaJ. Gon. 
George H. Brett states that when our fighter 
pilots are asked if they would trade their 
P-39 and P-40’s for the Japanese Zero, their 
answer Is definitely and almost unanimously 
In the negative. Such a trade would mean 
giving up the protection of armor, leakproof 
gasoline tanks, and parachutes, they reply. 

Recently it was announced officially from 
London by the Royal Air Force that the new 
North American P-61 Mustang fighter, re¬ 
cently put Into combat operation by the Army 
Cooperation Command, has given a splendid 
account of Itself in action over the Invasion 
coast. Until they are needed for close army 
support, the P-51*s are being employed as 
Fighter Command aircraft by the R. A. P. 

In one attack, a British pilot flew his Mus¬ 
tang through an enemy radio antenna be¬ 
tween two pylons. Another pilot described 
the sturdiness of the Mustang as “wonderful” 
and said that some of them “have taken pun¬ 
ishment which would have been too much 
for most fighters.” 

American-made fighter planes designed 
especially for hlgh-altitude combat are now 
In service or are now being delivered to far- 
flung battlefronts. General Arnold declared, 
but reports on their performance are still too 
sketchy for public announcement. 

The Lockheed P-38, or Lightning, however, 
has already engaged the Japanese with nota¬ 
ble success. The first battle action for the 
P-38 twin-engine Interceptor fighter took 
place recently In an undisclosed theater. Two 
P-38’s intercepted a K-97 four-engine Japa¬ 
nese flying boat and shot it down in flames. 
The P-38’s later attacked a second ship of 
the same type which was shot down out of 
control and presumed to crash. 

Another Army Air Forces high-altltude 
fighter—the Republic P-47, or Thunderbolt— 
now Is In production and ready for delivery 
to combat theaters. 

This plane Is regarded as a tremendous 
package of power and is believed able to out- 
fly and outfight any other known airplane. 
It carries enough guns to generate at maxi¬ 
mum firing speed an Impact equal to the 
force of a S-ton truck hitting a brick wall 
at 60 miles per hour. 

Moreover, it Is built not only to give but 
take rough treatment, weighing some 11,000 
pounds as compared with the 6.000 of ordi¬ 
nary pursuits or fighters, most of the weight 
being In armor, armament, supercharger, and 
equipment for high-altltude flying. Defi¬ 
nitely in the 400-mlle-an-hour class, it will 
be at its fastest between 25,000 and 30,000 
feet. 

American bombing planes have established 
themselves as superior to anything thus far 
shown by the enemy. 

The Boeing B-17, or Fylng Fortress, has 
gained world fame in the present war. The 
Consolidated B-24 Liberator also has made 
an Impressive reputation In all parts of the 
world. The smaller, agile Douglas A-20 at¬ 
tack bomber, known to the British as the 
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Boston and, in a night-fighter version, as the 
Havoc, also has performed notably. The 
North American B-25, in which General Doo¬ 
little raided Tokyo, and the Martin B-26, a 
fast bomber which has "doubled in brass” by 
carrying torpedoes at Midway and In the 
Aleutians, are other bright stars in the galaxy 
of American bombers. The Lockheed Hud¬ 
son, built for the British, has been an out¬ 
standing performer since the start of its long 
career. 

Here are a few t 3 rplcal actions in which 
B-17’8 were engaged: 

On July 26, at Buna. New Guinea. 1 B-17 
was engaged by 15 Japanese Zero fighters. 
The B-17 was slightly damaged. Enemy 
losses. 1 Zero shot down and 2 others prob¬ 
ably shot down. 

On July 17, at Tulagl, one B-17 was en¬ 
gaged by three Zeros. The B-17 was not dam¬ 
aged. One enemy plane was shot down and 
one was left burning. 

On July 19, in the Rabaul area. 5 B-17’s 
were engaged by 10 Zeros. None of the 
American ships were damaged, but 1 Jap was 
shot down and 2 possibly shot down. 

There are the well-known examples of Cap¬ 
tain Wheless, who.se aerial gunners fought off 
a sustained attack by a squadron of Zeros 
during a running fight of more than 76 miles, 
and Captain Sharp, whose crew fought 23 
Jap Zeros for 2 hours over Burma, destroy¬ 
ing at least 4 of them before being forced 
down. 

The British have called the B-24 Liberator 
bomber one of the finest military aircraft yet 
produced. While it is true that the bomb 
loads carried by the B-17 and B-24 bombers 
are less than those which can be carried by 
the new British four-engine bombers, their 
range is far greater. The American bombers 
were built with an eye to vast distances, while 
the British ships were designed for and have 
been used In the European war. almost exclu¬ 
sively, with the German Industrial centers as 
their principal targets. The American bomb¬ 
ers also have been designed for daylight 
bombing of specific military targets—a mis¬ 
sion which demands greater speed and gun 
power than any type of night bombing. 

The B-24 Immediately became the backbone 
of the Atlantic ferry service from Canada to 
Great Britain when It was Inaugurated last 
year and, even prior to United States entry 
into the war, these airplanes had completed 
more than 100 routine trans-Atlantic cross¬ 
ings in all kinds of weather, carrying such 
passengers as Ambassador Wlnant, Lord Hali¬ 
fax, Prince Bernhard. Lord Beaverbrook, Prime 
Minister W. MacKenzie King, and the Duke 
of Kent. 

A B-24 took the Harriman Mission to Mos¬ 
cow early last fall and continued on around 
the world, fiylng approximately 24.700 miles. 

The B-24 has played an outstanding role in 
the battle of the Atlantic, attacking German 
submarines and supply ships and beating eff 
German aerial sea raiders in many actions. 

B-24's played a major role in attacks on the 
Italian Fleet In the Mediterranean June 15. 
scoring numerous direct hits on Italian bat¬ 
tleships and other warships. 

In the B-26 and B-26. the United States 
has a pair of medium bombers that defi¬ 
nitely outclaes any thing In the world. They 
carry about two tons of bombs at speeds of 
over 800 miles per hour and are very heavily 
armed. 

Other United States medium bombers, 
such as the Lockheed Hudson and Ventura 
and the Martin Maryland and Baltimore, 
have been going to the British and have 
been used with very great euccess. The 
Hudson has become a synonym for effective 
service with the Royal Air Force Coastal Com¬ 
mand and the Marylands have made a great 
name In the Middle East. For all around 
performance both proved ruperlor to foreign 
types. 

The B-26 is regarded ns a very advanced 
type. Reports from the Japanese theater 
show that It has speed and firing power 
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enough to make it eelf-euAcient and that it 
can conduct raida over heavily protected 
enemy territory without fighter protection. 

At lAe. New Guinea, on July 4. 10 8-26*8 
were Intercepted by 16 Zero ^htera. Four 
Zeros were shot down and one more probably 
shot down. Four of the B-26*8 were dam¬ 
aged but returned. One B-26 was lost by 
having the wing knocked off by a falling 
Zero that had been shot down by another 
8-26. 

The B“26*s demonstrated their versatility 
by going Into action as torpedo planes at 
Midway and in the Aleutians, with very suc¬ 
cessful results. 

The B-25 gained lasting fame in the Tokyo 
raid. It previously had demonstrated its 
stamina and hitting power, however, when 
10 B-25*s. teaming up with three B-lT’s, flew 
2.000 miles from Australia to the Philippines 
to attack the Japs, with excellent results. In 
both attacks, the B-25'8 ran away from the 
best pursmts the Japs notjld put into the air. 

One of the war's most striking examples 
of versatility and all-around efficiency has 
been provided by the Douglas A-20 two-en¬ 
gine attack bomber. The British have used 
it as Its American designers intended orig¬ 
inally that it should be used—as a tree-top 
attack plane. The latest plane of this model, 
the Boston m, or A-20C. carries a heavier 
bomb load and is considerably faster than 
the Royal Air Force’s principal attack bomber, 
the Blenheim, we arc Informed. 

It was with this airplane that American 
Army Air Forces pilots, on July 4, made the 
first American Air Force raid on the European 
continent. One of the group, MaJ. Charles C. 
Kegelman, was forced down on the DeKooy 
airdrome in Holland with one motor shot 
apart, the tail assembly riddled with bullets, 
and other damage. He caromed off the run¬ 
way at 275 miles per hour, tearing a gaping 
hole In the fuselage, but got the ship back 
into the air, blasting two anti-aircraft towers 
at the edge of the field as he did so, and came 
home safely. 

Recent sorties by the Bostons In northern 
Prance have Included 16 against power sta¬ 
tions, 10 against German airdromes In occu¬ 
pied countries, and 26 against industrial tar¬ 
gets. In these 62 raids, in spite of the con¬ 
centrated antiaircraft defenses and German 
fighter protection in the areas raided, only 
one Boston failed to return. 

In the Middle East Command A-20 Bostons 
have been used against fighter-protected 
motor transport and airdromes. A total of 
191 such sorties have been reported during 
which hits were scored on motor-transport 
equipment and enemy aircraft on the 
ground, and one enemy fighter, which was 
destroyed in the air. In these total opera¬ 
tions, only one Boston is missing. 

A British official report from Libya states 
that two South African Air Force Boston 
(A-20) squadrons have flowh more than 
1,500 sorties between May 23 and July 0. On 
July 7 their first aircraft was lost to enemy 
fighters since the beginning of the campaign. 
TTie effectiveness of the Royal Air Force day¬ 
light attacks on the enemy by Bostons and 
Klttyhawk P-40 fighters tised as fighter- 
bombers has been confirmed by reeoimais- 
sance. 

On August 6. according to a press com¬ 
munique from General Stilwell, United States 
bombers with fighter escort attacked an air¬ 
drome outside Canton, destroying several 
enemy aircraft on the ground. Japanese 
Zero fighters then attacked. Two of the Zeros 
were attacked and shot down by our fighters. 
Another was destroyed by the rear guxmer In 
one of the B-26 bombers. No losses on our 
aide were reported. 

Another press communique from General 
MacArthur's headquarters tells of a 600-mlla 
daylight raid from Australia against Jap air¬ 
drome facilities on New Britain laiand dur¬ 
ing the course at which the bombers were 
intercepted by 20 of the new-type 2SerOB. The 


bombers successfully completed their mis¬ 
sions and. in a wild fight, shot down 7 
Jap planes and damaged othen, with a loes 
of only 1 Allied plane. 

In the Pacific theater since the war started 
1,110 Army planes have engaged 1,460 Japa¬ 
nese craft BO far and have destroyed 100 of 
the enemy ships, while losing 104. This was 
a percentage loss of 10.3 percent for the 
United States and 13 percent for the Japa¬ 
nese. 

These figures Include only verified losses 
suffered by both the Japanese and ourselves. 
They do not include engagements in which 
naval or Marine Corps planes have fought 
with the enemy. They do not include planes 
lest or destroyed on the ground by bombing 
or strafing attacks. Nor do they include the 
operations of the American Volunteer Group, 
or “Flying Tigers” group, In China com¬ 
manded by Brig. Gen. Claire L. Cbennault. 
Until disbanded on July 4 the American Vol¬ 
unteer Group alone shot down 218 Japanese 
planes with a loss of only 84 of its own ships. 


Increased Effectiyeness Through Legisla¬ 
tion and Executive Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Auoust 17,1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record an address by the Senator from 
Utah LMr. Thomas! on the subject In¬ 
creased Effectiveness Through Legisla¬ 
tion and Executive Orders delivered be¬ 
fore the Society for the Advancement of 
Management’s Conference on Better 
Management in 'Wartime Government, 
Thursday, August 13,1942, at the Wash¬ 
ington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MXCKAmSM rox 8BCX7IINO SPECIAL LEGISLATION 
TO IMPROVE BFPBCTXVBNSSS 

(Excerpts from the talk of Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah as part of the discussion 
Increased Effectiveness Through Legisla¬ 
tion and Executive Orders at the Society 
for the Advancement of Management's Con¬ 
ference on Better Management in Wartime 
Government, Thursday. August 13, 1942, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 

There Is some criticism of the fact that 
most legislation has its origin in the execu¬ 
tive departments. However. aU good legis¬ 
lation dealing with civll-servlee improvement 
must have its origin in the executive depart¬ 
ments if such legislation is to be built upon 
experience. The civU-eervice fundamentals 
have already been laid down. They may be 
good, they may be bad; but they are with lu 
neverthelees. Improvement in ^ose funda¬ 
mentals can come only by corrective legis¬ 
lation growing out of experience. 

Government by one's friends, or govern¬ 
ment by the President's friends, was a great 
fear in the minds of the founding fathers. It 
was that fear that caused the provision call¬ 
ing for confirmation of United Btates oflIeerB 
by the Senate to be inserted in the Constitu¬ 
tion. Our Government has become a little 
too large for a government by a President's 
friends. Our poU t loal parttee have h ste m s 
too complex to be dckmUurted by the simple 


working of the patronage system—^if, m the 
text writers and columnists assume. Presi¬ 
dential eontrol over Oongrees is maintained 
by patronage. But the President does not 
control Congress by patronage. If that were 
the case, he would have to have something to 
offer. There are many States that have so 
little patronage that a Senator from such a 
State would be foolish to subordinate himself 
in return for patronage. This fact, though, 
th9 text writers have not discovered, and 
neither have the columnists. 

Under the political spoils system you can 
always "turn the rascals out.” To "turn the 
rascals out” was a political cry of campaign 
after campaign, but an entrenched civil 
service cannot be turned out by an election. 

During all of the upheavals of the various 
French revolutions, the civil-service men 
served all. The government servant was 
then definitely a career man. We in Amer¬ 
ica may come to that class of individuals 
soon; many advocate it. Schools are pre¬ 
paring persons for Government service. It 
would take a thunderous speech of a Senator 
George Washington Plunkett the Second to 
prove to us today that such a government 
wotUd destroy our Constitution and the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. 

The mechanism for bringing about legis¬ 
lative improvement in our clvil-servloe man¬ 
agement, therefore, must come from within 
the executive departments. Some of these 
experts who hover around the White House, 
according to reports, and are so anonymous 
in their nature, with their all-seeing eye can 
catch abuses, can discover room for improve¬ 
ment. and should be given the task of mak¬ 
ing things over. If leglslalion is required 
these men should offer it. This is surely the 
one field in which the most ardent supporter 
of the idea that legislation should have its 
origin in the legislature and that policy mak¬ 
ing should be a function of the Congr^, will 
have no objection. While I would not go 
so far as to suggest that in matters dealing 
with the improvement of the civil service, 
Congress should become a rubber stamp, I 
do think In order to Judge properly Congress 
is so dependent upon the Bxecutlve that it 
is proper to trust Its committees to review in 
light of experience plans initiated by the 
executive departments. 


Senator Guffey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

or SROOE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Harold W. Ward, published in the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times of July 11, 1942, 
and dleidlng with our colleague, the Junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gur- 

FEY], 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as folldws: 

Political Boae Deszib DxecLAXMXo Bt Gur- 
nsT—G xat HAmwa Bachelor Senatoh From 
Pennsylvania Says He Has No Wibk To Be 
A DoMmsBXXNO Lsadbr-^^Brokb With His 
Uncle in 1912 To Fight ros Woodrow Wil¬ 
son—Began AS Postal Worker 
(By Harold W. Ward) 

Wasksnoton, July 11.— Pennsylvania's Jon 
0«i i w never wanted to he a poUtloal boss 
and shudders when he’s caUsd one. 
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•1 never had any desire and do not now 
have any desire In any sense to become a 
political boss or a domineering leader," says 
the gray-haired bachelor Senator, who has 
been a power In Pennsylvania Democratic 
politics for more than 80 years. 

**My Republican friends in Pennsylvania 
formerly referred to me, when the Democratic 
Party in the State was the minority party, as 
a constructive leader, but as soon as the party 
became dominant they very graciously be¬ 
stowed upon me the title of political boss. 

"The three things necessary, in my opinion, 
to become an effective and successful political 
leader, are: 

"Plrst. To like people. 

"Second. To listen patiently to the people 
and your fellow workers. 

"Third. To have the courage to make your 
decision, to make it promptly, and to stand 
by that decision and have no second choice." 

GuppEY really seems to like people, despite 
his occasional Scottish tendency toward 
gruff ness. He's a genial host and entertains 
frequently. 

Moreover Gtjppey demonstrated his firmness 
of allegiance in the bitter 1938 primary and 
again in this year’s gubernatorial nomination 
battle. He lost both times, but his unswerv¬ 
ing position left its mark. 

The Senator says he has "never run out on 
a fight," and that dates back to his first ven¬ 
ture in big-time State politics, when he 
bucked his uncle, the fiery Col. James M. 
Guffey, to fight for Woodrow Wilson in 1912. 

"Some day,*’ he promises, he’ll tell the story 
of the 1938 primary campaign, which nearly 
wrecked the party in the State, but he hints 
It won’t be told until he leaves the Senate, at 
least. Among others, the Senator was him¬ 
self considered as a candidate for the guber¬ 
natorial nomination that year. 

IVEVER HAS HAD "GOOD PRESS’* 

GupPEY never has had what might be 
termed "a good press" in Pennsylvania, or 
elsewhere, for that matter, and he has re¬ 
taliated with blistering tirades in the Senate 
aimed at some of his severest critics. The 
latest speech, in mid-June, drew a sharply 
worded reply from the Chicago Tribune which 
GUPPEY shrugged off. 

He likes "the press," despite the hatchet 
work, he says, and falls back on two axioms 
expounded by the late President Coolidge and 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis. 

The former advised: "Don't read the papers 
that are against you," and the latter implored 
the news gatherers: "Boys, treat me kindly 
If you can but keep me on the front page.” 

Guffey quit Princeton after 2 years and 
took a Job in the Pittsburgh post office, in 
charge of city deliveries. While there he 
learned to be a hard disciplinarian and made 
his first contact with civil service. That sub¬ 
ject has been of great interest to him ever 
since, and he’s a stanch proponent of the 
merit system, but thinks the Federal civil- 
service system is far from satisfactory because 
It "freezes" incompetents in their jobs and 
automatically promotes the xindeservlng. 

During the first decade after he left col¬ 
lege he devoted 3 nights a week and Satur¬ 
day afternoons to settlement work at the 
Kingsley House, as a volunteer. 

"I was no pious upllfter," he says, "but I 
was interested in people. If you’re not Inter¬ 
ested In people, keep out of philanthropic 
work and politics." 

Settlement work, he concluded, was merely 
applying "iodine to a festering sore," and the 
real need was for legislation. That meant 
entering politics, and from his Princeton days 
he had held a high esteem for the political 
futiure of his professor, Woodrow Wilson. 
Five days after Wilson’s election as Governor 
of New Jersey In 1910, Guppey called on him 
and pledged his support In winning the Penn¬ 
sylvania delegation for the Idealist Governor 
for the Presidential nomination In 1912. On 
this Issue he split with Colonel Jim, but the 


stripling Guppey had sniffed the bait of poli¬ 
tics, familiar to his family since the days of 
Andrew Jackson. 

STILL A WILSON ENTHUSIAST 

He has remained a Wilson enthusiast to 
this day, thinks this war could have been 
averted by a strong League of Nations, and is 
of the belief that the former Princeton peda- 
gog would have put through Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s New Deal program 20 years earlier 
If World War No. 1 had not Interfered. 

Guffey supported Alfred E. Smith for the 
Presidency In 1924 and 1928, and before visit¬ 
ing Albany early In 1931 at the then Governor 
Roosevelt’s request, he consulted Smith to 
determine whether Smith would again be a 
candidate in 1932. 

Guffey finally committed himself to Roose¬ 
velt July 22, 1931, after talks with Pennsyl¬ 
vania leaders and workers. He built up what 
he termed a Roosevelt organization and he 
asserts that today he has no Guffey organiza¬ 
tion but rather a group of Presidential sup¬ 
porters. 

How he came to run for the Senate in 1934 
is a story in itself, he says, and thinks he’ll 
tell it some day, too. 

Guffey was the youngest of three boys in 
the family. His brothers are now dead. He 
lives with his two maiden sisters, Pauletta 
and Ida V.. in a Washington home. The 
sisters stayed aloof from politics, but a third. 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, is a woman’s leader 
in her own right and is a member of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

The walls of the Senator’s office are covered 
with pictures of banquets, hearings, and va¬ 
rious other events in his long political career. 
Holding the place of honor over the fireplace, 
however, are four pictures which display his 
deepest sentiments. 

In the center is an autographed etching of 
the President, whose leadership he has fol¬ 
lowed in the face of sharp criticism through 
9 years. Another is a picture of Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, former Ambassador to Poland 
and now the President’s emissary in London 
to exiled governments. The two others are 
of Polish officers, including Marshal Pllsudski, 
for whom Gupfet held a deep-seated admira¬ 
tion. He has been a student of Polish his¬ 
tory since he read his first book on that 
struggling nation in his boyhood, entitled 
*‘Thaddeus of Warsaw." 

Like all Senators and Representatives these 
days, his office is a clearing house for con¬ 
stituents’ pleas for help in getting Army and 
Navy commissions, and the letters are piled 
high on his desk daily. He stoutly maintains 
that Republicans and Democrats alike are 
welcomed in his sanctum. 


Betti Vi. Brady 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, several 
days ago 1 had Inserted in the Con¬ 
gressional Record an article written by 
two quite eminent lawyers In regard to 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Betts 
against Brady, a case involving a ques¬ 
tion of personal liberty, about which 
there has been a good deal of discussion 
among lawyers. Ihls case was decided 
last June. It had escaped my notice that 
the Bt* Louis Post*Dispatch had on June 


16 printed an editorial regarding the 
case, and since I had inserted in the 
Record the article from the New York 
Times the Post-Dispatch printed an¬ 
other editorial about the case, on August 
10. I ask that both the editorials from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
16, 1942] 

SIX SUPREME JUSTICES AND A FARM HAND 

Is the United States Supreme Court today- 
after the appointment of seven Associate 
Justices by Franklin D. Roosevelt—^less solic¬ 
itous of the rights of indigent citizens than 
it was a decade ago. when conservatives such 
as Justices Sutherland and Van Devan ter 
were writing majority opinions? 

Let the reader consider the following facts 
and decide for himself: 

In 1932. while Herbert Hoover was still in 
the White House, the Supreme Court, in a 
7-to-2 decision, reversed the convictions in 
the case of seven Negro youths, commonly 
known as "the Scottsboro boys." The basis 
for the reversal was that counsel for the de¬ 
fendants had been provided so casually that 
the friendless Negroes could not have had a 
fair trial. 

Justice Sutherland, who wrote the majority 
opinion, gave a classic statement of the basis 
for the right to counsel; 

"What does a (criminal) hearing include? 
Historically, and in practice, it has always in¬ 
cluded the right to the aid of counsel when 
desired. Even the intelligent and educated 
layman lacks both the skill and knowledge 
adequately to prepare his defense, even 
though he have a perfect one. He requires 
the guiding hand of counsel in every step 
In the proceedings against him. Without it, 
though he may not be guilty, he faces the 
danger of conviction because he does not 
know how to establish his Innocence." 

For this fundamental reason, Justice Suth¬ 
erland concluded: "The United States by 
statute and every State in the Union by ex¬ 
press provision of law, or by the determina¬ 
tion of its courts, make it the duty of the 
trial Judge, where the accused is unable to 
employ counsel, to appoint counsel for him. 
In most States the rule applies broadly to all 
criminal prosecutions, in others it is limited 
to the more serious crimes, and in a very 
limited number to capital cases. A rule 
adopted with such unanimous accord reflects, 
if it does not establish, tlie inherent right 
to have counsel appointed." 

That was the Supreme Court of 1932 in the 
case of Powell v. Alabama. Now take a look 
at the Supreme Court of 1942 in the case of 
Betts V. Brady. 

Smith Betts is a white Maryland farm hand 
out of a Job and on relief. He is indicted for 
robbery in the circuit court of Carroll County, 
He is too poor to hire a lawyer. He so informs 
the trial Judge and asks that counsel be ap¬ 
pointed to defend him. Ho is told that 
this would not be done as it was not the 
practice in the county to appoint counsel for 
Indigent defendants except in murder or rape 
cases. 

Without waiving his asserted right to coun¬ 
sel, Smith Betts pleads not guilty and stands 
trial before the Judge. He attempts to cross- 
examine the State’s witnesses and he asks 
questions of his own witnesses, whose testi¬ 
mony Is to the effect that ho was not at the 
scene of the robbery. It is clear, from his ex¬ 
amination of witnesses, says the record of the 
case at one point, that he is "a man of little 
education." He is found guilty and sentenced 
to 8 years’ imprisonment. After he Is com¬ 
mitted to the Maryland penitentiary, he files 
a petition for a writ of habeas corpus on the 
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ground that he was deprived of a oonstitu- 
tional ri^ht. When he exhausts the facilities 
in Maryland, he appeals to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Does the Supreme Court reaffirm Justice 
Sutherland in the Scottshoro case? Not at 
all. In an astounding 6-to-3 decision, it ac¬ 
tually declares that “appointment of coun¬ 
sel is not a fundamental right, essential to 
a fair trial." 

These amaxing words are from the major¬ 
ity opinion of Justice Roberts. But that is 
not the worst of it. Even though he con¬ 
tends that counsel is not essential to a fair 
trial, Justice Roberts does go on to admit 
that “want of counsel in a particular case 
may result in a conviction lacking In funda¬ 
mental fairness." 

The conviction may be lacking “in funda¬ 
mental fairness," yet jobless farmhand 
Smith Betts, man of “little education." has 
had an adequate trial and must stay in the 
Maryland penitentiary on an 8-year sentence. 

There were three judges who could not 
stomach any such decision, and they hit the 
majority ruling in a dissent which should 
have shamed the six for their disregard of a 
fundamental American right. Said Justice 
Black, speaking as well for Justices Douglas 
and Murphy: 

“If this case had come to us i.rom a Federal 
court, it is clear that we would have to re¬ 
verse it, because the sixth amendment makes 
the right to counsel in criminal cases invio¬ 
lable by the Federal Quvernment. I believe 
that the fourteenth amendment made the 
sixth applicable to the States. 

“Most of the States have shown their 
agreement (with the right to counsel) by 
constitutional provisions, statutes or estab¬ 
lished practice judicially approved which as¬ 
sure that no man shall be deprived of counsel 
merely because of his poverty. Any other 
practice seems to me to defeat the promise 
of our democratic society to provide equal 
justice under the law," 

But the Roberts opinion not only reverses 
Powell against Alabama. It repudiates State 
Supreme Court decisions which have been 
law for almost a century. Contrast it, for 
example, with these ringing words from the 
Indiana Supreme Court in 1854: 

“It Is not to be thought of, in a civilized 
community, for a moment that any citizen 
put in jeopardy of life or liberty shall be de¬ 
barred of counsel because he was too poor to 
employ such aid. No court could be respect¬ 
ed, or respect itself, to sit and hear such a 
trial. The defense of the poor in such cases 
is a duty resting somewhere which will be at 
once conceded as essential to the accused, to 
the court, and to the public." 

If the Supreme Court has not now said that 
there can be one kind of justice for the de¬ 
fendant who has the money to employ a 
lawyer and another kind for an Indigent 
farmhand such as Smith Betts, It has come 
so close to it that there is no essential differ¬ 
ence. 

This undemocratic, unjust ruling cannot 
stand. That It should be handed down at a 
time like this, when we seek to hold up to the 
world the ideal of justice for all under law 
Is a shocking thing. 

For the sake of the reputation of the Su¬ 
preme Court, to say nothing of the rights of 
penniless defendants, we may hope that this 
same issue will arise in the next term and 
that some of the present majority will have 
the courage to do what Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy did in the religious- 
freedom case—confess openly that they were 
wrong. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 
10, 1942] 

A BAD DBCESXON TUmiB FZRB 

It Is gratifying to see that outstanding 
msmbers of the legal professloxi are taking 


notice of the lamentable decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Smith Betts v. Warden Brady, which held 
that a penniless Maryland farm hand was not 
entitled to defense counsel when brought to 
trial on a charge carrying a maximum punish¬ 
ment of 20 years in prison. 

This astounding decision, which runs 
counter to our basic ideas of equal Justice 
under law, was the subject of a Post-Dispatch 
editorial on June 16. presented, to emphasize 
its Importance, under a two-column heading 
“Six Supreme Court Justices and a Farm 
Hand." Calling it a reversal of Potaell v. 
Alabama (Scottshoro fair trial case), we said: 

“If the Supreme Court has not now said 
that there can be one kind of Justice for the 
defendant who has the money to employ a 
lawyer and another kind for an indigent farm 
hand such as Smith Betts, it has come so 
close that there is no essential dUferdhoe." 

This view is now shared by two lawyers of 
reputation, who have written a three-column 
letter about the case to the Sunday New York 
Times. These lawyers—Erwin N. Griswold, 
former Harvard law professor, ciirrently with 
the War Labor Board, and Benjamin V. Ooben, 
former associate general counsel for the Work 
Projects Administration and special assistant 
to the Attorney General, say: 

“The decision in Betts v. Brady comes at a 
singularly Inopportune time. Throughout 
the world men are fighting to be free from 
the fear of political trials and concentration 
camps. From this struggle men are hoping 
that a bill of rights will emerge which will 
guarantee to all men certain fundamental 
rights. 

“In outlining such a bill of rights for 
Europe, an eminent European jurist. Prof. 
Arnold Brecht, puts among the few really 
basic principles which should be laid down 
with regard to criminal prosecutions, the 
right of the accused to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. (Harvard Law Re¬ 
view, February 1942.) 

“Most Americans—^lawyers and laymen 
alike—^before the decision In Betts v. Brady, 
would have thought that the right of the ac¬ 
cused to counsel in a serious criminal case 
was unquestionably a part of the Bill of 
Rights. Certainly the majority which rend¬ 
ered the decision would not wish their de¬ 
cision to be used to discredit the signlflcanoe 
of that right and the importance of its ob¬ 
servance. 

**Yet at a critical period in world history, 
Betts V. Brady dangerously tilts the scales 
against the safeguarding of one of the most 
precious rights of man. For in a free world 
no man should be condemned to penal servi¬ 
tude for years without having the right to 
counsel to defend him. The right to counsel, 
for the poor as well as the rich, is an indis¬ 
pensable safeguard of freedom and justice 
under law." 

How little legal and judicial minds were 
prepared for the Supreme Court's denial of 
an Indigent man's rl^t to counsel is shown 
by decisions of other courts, handed down 
shortly before Betts v. Brady was read June 
1 by Justice Roberts. (Justices Reed, Frank¬ 
furter. Byrnes, and Jackson and Chief Jus¬ 
tice Stone concurred, but Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy dissented most vigor¬ 
ously.) 

On March 1, Jlistioe Wiley Rutledge (for¬ 
mer Washington University Law School 
dean), writing for himself and two justices 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, in the case of Wood and 
Wolf y. U. 5. A., involving the right to coun¬ 
sel, said with eloquence as well as oonvio* 
tion: 

“With world events running as they have 
been, there is special reason at this time for 
not relaxing the old personal freedoms won, 
as this one was, through centuries of strug¬ 
gle. Men now in concentration eamps could 
^peak to the value of euesh a prlvU^, if it 


were or had been theirs. There is in It the 
wisdom of oenturles." 

And, May 19. Judge Huxman of the Fed* 
eral circuit court of appeals, speaking as 
wCU for Judges Phillips and Murrah, In a 
Kansas case, cited the late Justice Suther¬ 
land's stanch decision in Powell v. Alabama, 
and said: 

“To offer to appoint counsel upon condi¬ 
tion that the trial proceed at once is in affect 
denying the right of counsel. Under such 
conditions, an attorney could render no ef¬ 
fective aid or assistance to the defendant." 

The Post-Dispatch said in “Six Supreme 
Court Justices and a Farm Hand" that this 
“undemocratic, unjust ruling cannot stand." 
We say it again. Lawyers everywhere should 
study this case and its implications. In Jus¬ 
tices Black, Douglas, and Murphy the nucleus 
of a reversing majority is now on the Court. 
Lay and legal opinion can bring about that 
reversal in the name of equal justice under 


Do Awtjr Widi the Poll Tax and Restore 
IJber^ in Its Fullest Sense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. YOUNQ. Mr. Speaker, In eight 
Southern States, a citizen must pay a poll 
tax before he can vote. As a result, mil¬ 
lions of Americans with only a small cash 
income, who work hard and live frugally, 
feel that they cannot vote. They prefer 
to spend the $2 poll tax for something 
else. If State officials find it advisable 
or necessary, it might be proper to pro¬ 
vide for a poll tax to be paid like other 
taxes. Certainly, it is not American nor 
democratic to make payment of a poll tax 
a condition precedent to voting. My 
State. Ohio, has wisely provided in its 
constitution that a poll tax may not ever 
be imposed against our citizens. The 
constitution of Ohio, as amended in 1912, 
provides *'No poll tax shall ever be levied 
In this State.** 

The poorest citizen in the land is en¬ 
titled to one great day—election day— 
and one great power—the right to cast his 
vote. As matters now stand in a number 
of Southern States, election means noth¬ 
ing whatever to poor men and women be¬ 
cause they need the $2 tax money for 
something else. Furthermore, in some 
States the poll tax is retroactive and a 
citizen is compelled to pay for all past 
years he has missed before he may vote. 
They used to have such a poll tax in 
Florida. In 1936 in Florida 135,000 voters 
cast their ballots. Florida got rid of its 
poll tax. In 1940 nearly 600,000 citizens 
voted in that State. This is an Illustra¬ 
tion of what the poll tax does toward 
keeping people away from the poHs. 

Thousands and thousands of our young 
men have left their homes and loved ones 
to light for democracy. Therefore, Is this 
not a good time to strengthen democracy 
at home? Only four States have repealed 
the poll taxes, and in view of the fact 
that one-sixth of the States of the Uhton 
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now impose a poll tax upon their citi¬ 
zens, it would seem that this is a matter 
affecting the entire country. This is a 
matter of national concern, and it is 
proper that Congress take action to end 
the poll-tax evil. 

The idea behind the poll tax is to keep 
the poor from voting or to keep the Ne¬ 
groes from voting. As a matter of fact, 
the poll tax accomplishes both. When 
you keep the poor of this Nation from 
voting you do violence to everything 
taught by Thomas Jefferson. If in addi¬ 
tion, you keep the Negroes from voting 
you do violence to the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. Our 
young men are overseas in every part of 
this wide world making sacrifices as de¬ 
fenders of liberty. Now would seem the 
time to do away with the poll tax and 
restore liberty in its fullest sense here in 
this Nation. 


Will the President Give the People a 
Square Deal? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 21,1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, does 
the President lack the courage to give 
the people a square deal, make an ear¬ 
nest. sincere effort to get war pro¬ 
duction? 

Read the following article by David 
Lawrence and the editorial from the 
Washington Star of August 14, 1942: 
Strike Aqatn Puts Penalty on Firm—Union 

Politicians Apparently Suffer No Loss of 

Prestige 

(By David Lawrence) 

Again the Government, and particularly 
the President, disregards the flagrant inter¬ 
ruption of war work by strikers by punishing 
the employer and letting the union which 
precipitated the strike go scot free. 

The plant at Bayonne, N. J., is taken over by 
the Navy in response to orders of the Presi¬ 
dent. This is precisely what the strikers 
wanted and, In fact, one of the objectives 
they openly sought by shutting the plant 
down. 

There seems to be no penalty for Interrupt¬ 
ing war work. Either the strikers claim they 
are not bound by the national A. F. of L. or 
C. I. O. no-strike pledge or the national lead¬ 
ers shrug their shoulders and call the strike 
unauthorized. In either Instance, the plant 
shuts down, the workers ask for Government 
management, because they think that is the 
way to get their demands—and it often is— 
and in the end the Government itself is made 
the catspaw of union maneuvering and union 
politicians. 

In the case of the General Cable Co. strike 
at Bayonne, where work on war contracts has 
been shut down since Monday, the issue was 
a demand for an increase in wages. The War 
Labor Board refused it and the local union 
ordered a strike. In the face of an appeal 
from Chairman Davis of the War Labor Boaid, 
the imlon voted to keep up the strike. 

TURN FnUB ON MANAGEMENT 

Having been defeated In their demands for 
wage increase, the union politicians turned 


their Are on the management. In effect, they 
said if they cannot get wage increases they 
wiU mess things up for the management. 
Heretofore, labor unions have been encour¬ 
aged to believe that when the Government 
takes over, their demands will be granted. 
This happened in the case of the North 
American Aviation Co. plant in California, 
where, even though the strikers were de¬ 
nounced as partly under communistic influ¬ 
ence and though the union was adjudged 
plainly in the wrong, the National Defense 
Mediation Board, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Davis, decided to reward the strikers with 
a maintenance of membership or union-secu¬ 
rity agreement. 

When the Congress of Industrial Organiza¬ 
tions shipbuilding union at Kearny, N. J., vio¬ 
lated a master agreement with the United 
States Navy and the Maritime Commission 
which granted a substantial wage increase but 
provided there must be no strikes for 2 years, 
the National Defense Mediation Board re¬ 
warded the breakers of the agreement with a 
union-security agreement. When the em¬ 
ployers balked, the President ordered the 
plant seized by the Navy. In the end the 
strikers got what they wanted. 

Strikes throughout the country Involve im¬ 
portant losses in man-days. The percentage 
of Interruptions to the number of total men 
employed is small, but the figures do not re¬ 
veal the extent to which a small plant mak¬ 
ing parts or accessories to war weapons might 
tie up the final assembly of airplanes or 
tanks. 

There are hundreds of airplanes and other 
Important weapons waiting In vacant lots 
for this or that gadget which comes from 
small plants. Nobody In the Government 
has undertaken to check through and see 
how much damage is done by these short¬ 
lived interruptions when appraised in terms 
of the time schedule for planes, ships, and 
guns. 

The real trouble Is that union politicians 
may order strikes with impunity. There is 
no penalty for calling a strike and shutting 
a plant down. Congress, at the earnest re¬ 
quest of the President and his associates, 
agreed to do nothing about legislation that 
would penalize those conspiring to call 
strikes to Interrupt the war program. 

It certainly doesn't make much sense that 
the Government spends so much time pros¬ 
ecuting persons and Institutions whose 
opinions it does not like and invokes every 
technicality at its disposal, but no one in 
the Justice Department would have the nerve 
to apply the simple provisions of the es¬ 
pionage law to those who deliberately inter¬ 
fere with production on Government war 
contracts. 

The War Labor Board is not a statutory 
body. It was created by decree of the Presi¬ 
dent under his broad powers. Until the war 
program is governed by laws instead of by 
the whims of men who believe the political 
alliance between labor and the administra¬ 
tion must not be impaired, there will be 
continual strikes and interruptions, and the 
war program Itself will suffer. 

The Navy Takes Over 

The announcement that the President has 
directed the Navy to take over and operate 
the Bayonne, N. J., plant of the General 
Cable Co., where a shameful strike has been 
in progress since Monday, may be expected 
to get this important war plant back into 
production without delay. 

The striking workers, about l.GOO in num¬ 
ber, are members of the American Federation 
of Labor's International Brotherhood of Elec¬ 
trical Workers, and supposedly are bound, 
therefore, by labor's "no strike" agreement 
with the Government. Actually, these men 
are bound neither by the agreement nor by 
any noticeable sense of responsibility. 


This is another of the so-called "wildcat** 
strikes which the national labor leaders seem 
unable or unwilling to control, and concern¬ 
ing which the President withheld comment 
at his Tuesday press conference because he 
lacked Information on the subject. The rec¬ 
ord in this Instance is entirely clear, how¬ 
ever. Several weeks ago the strikers made 
certain wage demands, which were rejected 
by the War Labor Board. The strike was 
called, not against the employer, but against 
the War Labor Board. The strikers now take 
the position that they would be glad to work 
for "Uncle Sam,” but are not willing to work 
for an "unfair management." The truth or 
falsity of this position may best be Judged 
from the War Labor Board’s letter of yester¬ 
day to the President, in which it was stated 
that "the cause of the strike is solely a dis¬ 
satisfaction of the workers with the decision 
of the National War Labor Board denying 
them a general wage increase." 

As has been suggested, the action of the 
Navy in taking over the plant probably will 
result in a resumption of production, which 
must always be the primary objective in situ¬ 
ations of this kind. The fact remains, how¬ 
ever, that this is being accomplished through 
the application of a policy which is utterly 
foreign to American concepts of fair play. 

The wholly innocent party in this affair is 
the employer. He is faced with the loss of 
his plant, for aa long a period of time as may 
be necessary to assure continued production, 
because a group of irresponsible workers 
have chosen to strike against a ruling by a 
governmental agency. No penalty of any kind 
is imposed on the strikers, who are at the 
root of the trouble. It is their employer, the 
innocent bystander in the case, who gets 
hurt, and this because the Government does 
not see fit to proceed against the real wrong¬ 
doers. 

The action taken by the President in this 
instance, since it is the first open challenge 
of the Labor Board’s authority, may be ex¬ 
pected to serve as a precedent. Does this 
mean that any employer Is subject to being 
deprived of his business by the Government 
whenever his employees may decide to strike 
against the Government? If so, a new and 
strange form of American Justice Is evolving 
from this war, and it is a quc.stlon which mer¬ 
its the earnest consideration of all fair- 
minded citizens. 


Quinine Supply May Be Provided From 
Abundant Sagebrush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker. I have 
no idea whether quinine of which we are 
In such dire need can be extracted from 
sagebrush of which there is such an 
abundance, but I do know that our na¬ 
tional stock pile of this critical drug is so 
small that no possible sources of supply 
should be ignored. 

In order that those who possess the 
Investigatory power within our executive 
departments and war agencies may not 
overlook this suggestion, I Include in the 
Congressional Record an article which 
recently app?ared in the Long Beach 
Telegram as a part of my instant re¬ 
marks. 
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The article referred to follows: 

QUININS SUPPLY FROM 8A0KBRU8R? 

Los Angsles, August 8.—It may be that 
D. D. Hopple, Inventor and former Arizona 
cowboy, Is the man to forestall the chllls- 
and-fever threat of a national quinine short- 
age. Hopple has been experimenting with 
blaclt sagebrush, and he thinks that enough 
quinine can be extracted from the abimdant 
desert bush to backstop the shortage caused 
when the Far East sources were lost. 

That Is encouraging news, for lack of qui¬ 
nine could be a severe military handicap to 
our troops fighting In marshy and tropical 
countries. The same is true of opium, whose 
valuable anesthetic derivatives are vital war 
necessities. The United States Treasury has 
a supply of both drugs, and there are some 
20,000,000 ounces of quinine pills and powders 
on America's drugstore shelves. These stocks 
are adequate for several years' normal con¬ 
sumption, but the poesiblllty of extensive 
military use makes the prospect less bright. 

In all, there are 58 crude drugs either In 
short supply or unavailable because of war 
in the producing countries. But several of 
these, formerly Imported from Central Eu¬ 
rope, are from plants that will flourish here. 
Among them are digitalis, belladonna, hen¬ 
bane, and cascara. Others, such as cocaine, 
therobromine, and caffeine, can be produced 
in South and Central America. And hopeful 
youngsters may resign themselves to the in¬ 
evitable. for castor oil, once Imported from 
India, is now coming from Brazil and Haiti. 

The history of quinine parallels that of 
rubber. Like the rubber tree, the cinchona 
tree, from whose bark the drug is made, was 
indigenous to South America. 

But cultivation was neglected and it was 
developed in the Dutch East Indies. If Hop- 
pic’s discovery is commercially practicable it 
will avoid the necessity of hunting through 
tropical South America for wild cinchona 
trees, or falling back on the synthetic drug 
atabrine, a quinine substitute. 


The Dark Side and the Bright 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a worse 
headache than usual afflicts the few of 
us who remain here In Washington. But 
there are moments when it is alleviated 
to some degree by good news telling of 
the deserved success of our armed forces 
and by Indications that at last the ad¬ 
ministration may turn wholeheartedly to 
the defeat of our enemies. Says the 
United States News: 

We are making a hodge-podge of the war. 
We are In truth losing It. We are wasting 
materials and wasting time, which is even 
more Important than materials. We are 
wasting people's energy because we are not 
using the greatest force available to a coun¬ 
try in wartime—its voluntary patriotism. Its 
power to work miracles, its ability to do that 
which the experts usually say cannot be done. 

Then adds, “Nation’s wrath will put 
an end to inefficiency”; commends Con¬ 
gress for giving the Chief Executive all 
the money and all the authority for 
which he asked—he has $163,000,000,000 


voted for war still unexpended—then 
criticises Congress because it has spent 
too much of its time running errands for 
constituents and for its failure to more 
closely watch and dheck the Executive 
and his assistants. 

Attention Is called to the discouraging 
fact that the administration is insisting 
upon social gains at the expense of the 
unity we need, and then adds: 

The President cannot insist upon political 
victories at the polls for his party candidates 
and gain the confidence and trust of a 22,- 
000,000 minority. Administration leaders 
cannot occupy themselves with trying to elect 
New Deal favorites and at the same time 
flght a war that needs as its backbone the 
very men who. it so happens, have been suc¬ 
cessful on the economic front but do not 
happen to meet the President’s political 
speciflcatlons. 

That and the confusion worse con¬ 
founded which grows out of a multitude 
of rules, regulations, and directives, all 
too often conflicting and contradictory, 
is the dark side of the picture. 

But from the war front comes the 
news, which we always knew would come, 
telling of the courage, the determination, 
and the success of our armed forces 
whenever, on equal terms, they meet the 
enemy. 

From the home front comes the dis¬ 
turbing news that Don Mario, an orches¬ 
tra leader, has been fined $500 by a 
musicians’ union because, at a civic 
Fourth of July celebration, with the 
audience, without the union’s permission, 
he Joined In singing the Star-Bpangled 
Banner. The height of absurdity; im¬ 
possible, you say? Where the four free¬ 
doms? It is of a piece with the barring 
from the air by Petrillo, president of the 
Musicians’ Union, of the students’ con¬ 
cert at Interlochen, Mich.; no more un- 
American than the wildcat strikes which 
are creating major headaches for the 
War Board; hindering war production. 
One was promptly answered when Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt ordered the Navy to op¬ 
erate the plant until it can be run “in a 
manner consistent with the war effort,” 
replacing the strikers, if necessary. 

Not a few stunts have been pulled by 
the administration’s publicity agents to 
make the people more conscious of the 
war. Silly, when we remember that, all 
over this land of ours, fathers and moth¬ 
ers, wives and sweethearts, see the empty 
chair morning, noon, and night; note 
the absence of a loved one who has gone 
to the far corners of the world to flght 
your battle and mine: to, if necessary, 
give his life that you and 1 may retain 
our freedom. 

Most absurd of all was the story put 
out by Army publicity agents, published 
with photographs, which stated that 
enemy agents had constructed markers 
visible from the air to guide hostile bomb* 
ers to important defense plants and air 
bases. It was a fake—simple but not 
pure. The same story was ^ven out by 
the same source last June, tdthough the 
pictures were then withheld as military 
secrets. An Investigation had disclosed 
that, In the one Instance, a loyal citizen, 
an alr-rald warden, had following his 
custom, scattered from a moving truck 
empty sacks. In the other, the so-called 


arrow pointing toward an airport was 
nothing but a bird sanctuary feeding 
ground maintained by the State of New 
Jersey. 

Are we children to be frightened by 
stories of a bogey man? The war is seri¬ 
ous enough without creating unneces¬ 
sary fear in the minds of a loyal people. 
The bright side Is that Secretary Stim- 
son has called for a reorganization of the 
publicity department and an end to de¬ 
ception. 

GOOD NSW8 FOR DSPINIIENTS 

Thursday, last, without a dissenting 
vote the House put through an amend¬ 
ment to the so-called Dependents’ Pay 
Act which will enable the Army and the 
Navy to pay at least some of the depend¬ 
ents of the soldiers and sailors sums due 
them as fast as their eligibility for such 
payments can be determined. 

PRIMARY RESULTS 

Show that the voters in the various 
congressional districts neither want, nor 
will they heed the advice and demands 
of New Republic, PM, Union for Demo¬ 
cratic Action, and others who would 
purge all isolationists. It should be evi¬ 
dent now to even those conceited indi¬ 
viduals that an overwhelming majority— 
yes, all but a few—of our people have but 
one thought—^the defeat of our enemies. 


In Praise of Lt Richard L, Neuberger 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial from the Oregon Labor Press, of¬ 
ficial publication of the A. F. of L. unions 
In the State of Oregon. It discusses the 
character of Dick Neuberger, eminent 
Oregon publicist, now a lieutenant In the 
Army. Many Members of this body are 
warm friends of Lt. Richard L. Neuberger. 
All of us are proud of his magnificent 
record. For a comparatively young man, 
Dick Neuberger has gone far. His future 
is unlimited. Here is the edHorial: 

LT. UCSAID L. NXUBBiaiR 

The United States Army is to be congratu¬ 
lated upon securing the eervices of Richard 
L. Neuberger in its preae relations and In¬ 
formation service. The elty of Portland and 
the State of Oregon Is also to be congratulated 
upon having a dlatlngulebed representative of 
this section in that eervloe. llr. Neuberger 
applied for service in the Army and was ac¬ 
cepted in the Held for which he wae most 
fitted. Be Is a highly lucoeeiful writer and 
newspaper man. 

Mr. Neuberger has been a consistent advo¬ 
cate of the cause of labor and the common 
people. Those are the ones who are fighting 
this war, and it la reassuring to ses some of 
our friends in the battle front. While he was 
a member of the Oregon Bouse of Representa¬ 
tives he made an outstanding record. He was 
in the thick of every flght where the Intermts 
of ordinary people were at stake. Behaslieen 
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a gGnulne\y effective advocate ol organisation 
of labor and of collective bargaining. His 
record is one that he can take pride in and 
one which has earned him the confidence and 
friendship of labor. 

In his new work Dick (he is seldom called 
anything else by labor unionists) carries with 
him the very best wishes of the Portland labor 
movement. We know he will do the tasks 
assigned him well. We know that he will 
make a very real contribution to our victory 
effort. And after the war is won we look 
forward to welcoming him back to take an 
active part in the reconstruction of a new 
and better world. That, too, will be a task 
he will be well qualified to take a leading 
part in. 


Isolationists Before December 7 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I am enclosing an editorial 
which appealed in the Canton (Ill.) 
Daily Ledger, Friday, August 7. 1942: 

ISOLATIONISTS BEFORF DECEMBER 7 

A lot of mud is being slung at persons, 
public cfilcials, and Congressmen particu¬ 
larly. who happened to be more or less Iso¬ 
lationist before last December 7. 

The attacks are obviously unfair. Condi¬ 
tions changed so violently on December 7 
that attitudes toward foreign affairs before 
and after that date can hardly be compared 
Justly. 

Before December 7 and up until the mo¬ 
ment the news came through that the Japs 
had attacked Pearl Harbor, this country 
was a peaceful country, sincerely hoping to 
remain at peace. The proof of that state¬ 
ment Is found In the fact that Secretary of 
State Hull was conferring In Washington 
with a rep^’esentatlve of the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment in an honest effort to keep the 
peace. It is found in the fact, too, that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt only a few hours before the 
Pearl Harbor attack had addressed a direct 
appeal to the Emperor of Japan himself ap¬ 
pealing for continued peaceful relations. 

Up unlil December 7, every poll of Ameri¬ 
can opinion had showed that this country 
wanted to remain at peace if it was at all 
possible. It Is true, of course, that between 
September 1939, when the war broke out in 
Europe, and December 7, 1941, many persons 
had come to believe we would eventually be 
drawn Into the war. But a majority of 
Americans, the morning of December 7, still 
hoped that would not occur. 

When the Germans Invaded Poland many 
Americans felt that it wasn't our war. It 
wasn’t until the fall of Prance In June 1940, 
that this belief began to give away and the 
realities of the situation became apparent. 

For 20 years after the first World War this 
country lived In a firm belief that isolation 
was the best policy. There were some who 
didn’t believe that, but most Americans did. 
We would not join the League of Nations. 
Our whole foreign policy was built on the 
idea that we could maintain ourselves in 
peace away from the rest of the world. 

This belief was so firmly intrenched that 
It did not readily change before the tide of 
the slowly approaching crisis. It was not 
untU the crisis had arrived that whatever 


folly there may have been in that policy be¬ 
came apparent. And not until this country 
was actually attacked was the belief in isola¬ 
tion fully shattered. 

And because of this deep-seated and long- 
existing belief among Americans it isn't sur¬ 
prising that there are many who now can 
be charged with isolationism. And it is un¬ 
fair to make such a charge, since Isolation 
represented a majority of American opinion. 

It isn’t so Important whether a person was 
isolationist or not before Pearl Harbor, for 
virtually every isolationist believed just as 
firmly in democracy and Americanism as any 
interventionist did. In fact, both isolation¬ 
ists and interventionists sought the same 
thing—security for America. They just 
sought it along different routes. 

No, it isn’t what one thought was the best 
way to insure security before Pearl Harbor— 
it’s what one thinks now and what one does 
now that counts. 


Visit of Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, 
of the Netherlands 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorials re¬ 
lating to the visit of Her Majesty, Queen 
Wilhelmlna. of the Netherlands, to the 
city of Washington: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of Au¬ 
gust 5, 1942) 

WELCOME GUEST 

Queen Wilhelmlna of the Netherlands is 
assured of a cordial welcome in the Capital 
of the United States. She comes to Wash¬ 
ington as the lawful representative of a peo¬ 
ple with whom great numbers of Americans 
are affiliated through ties of blood. Her 
presence here testifies to the understanding 
which exists between her government and 
that headed by President Roosevelt, himself 
a Hollander by descent. She speaks for what 
was once “the happiest country In Europe,” 
the republic sponsored by William the Silent, 
a martyr in the cause of human freedom. 
Her right to her throne is unaffected by the 
occupation of her inheritance by ruthless 
enemies. She is a reigning sovereign, a per¬ 
sonification of the principle of constitutional 
monarchy. In that role and in her own per¬ 
sonal character as one of the truly great 
women of modern times she will be received. 

The Queen was born August 31, 1880, and 
succeeded her father. King William III, when 
she was 10. She was educated under the 
direction of a noble mother—the beloved 
Regent, Queen Emma. Her “inauguration” 
occurred on September 6, 1898, and she wed¬ 
ded the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin on 
February 7. 1901. One child—the Crown 
Princess Juliana—was the issue of her mar¬ 
riage. The royal family always has been 
deservedly popular with Kethcrlanders of all 
classes. Americans who have traveled in Hol¬ 
land can testify to Her Majesty’s leadership 
of her people. She wears the crown by merit, 
not merely by accident of inheritance. When 
the German armies crossed her boundaries on 
May 10, 1940, they disturbed an administra¬ 
tion which had lasted longer than any other 
than extant upon the Continent. Wllhel- 
mina was the senior “chief of state” on that 


tragic date. She remains the legitimate ruler 
of the Dutch nation and its dependencies. 
Her American contemporaries greet and ap¬ 
plaud her as such, and they particularly 
salute her for the courage and the fortitude 
which Eho demonstrates in the prevailing 
crisis. 

[Prom the Washington Post of August 7,1912] 

QUEEN wilhe:.mina 

We are accustomed to talk of the people 
In the occupied countries as the “silenced” 
folk. But the Hollanders, whose Queen is 
now In Washington, are far from silent. 
Judging from the latest reporis, they are 
making life most unpleasant for their Nazi 
overlords. Deprived of arms, unable to or¬ 
ganize in the open, they must keep up the 
good fight either Individually or in groups. 
Dutchmen arc apt to loiter near the canals, 
waiting for night to come, when they might 
Battle accounts with strolling Germans. A 
push, and the dark waterway swallows up the 
hated oppressors. 

Hic hostility of the womenfolk cannot per¬ 
haps be so final, but it carries such a whip¬ 
lash that Beyss-Inquart, the Nazis' civil ad¬ 
ministrator, in an outburst of anger, once 
called them “courteous ecoundrels." No 
doubt girl shoppers in the stores are still 
making way for the German customers with 
the elaborate and sarcastic explanation that 
“they must be in a hurry to get to England.” 
Perhaps there is more organized revolt under¬ 
ground than we think. At any rale, the Dutch 
are being prepared for the establishment of 
a second front, so that, when the army of 
liberation appears, they can fight at Its side. 
That they will fight, and fight with all their 
strength, is the common testimony. 

The respect and affection of the Dutch 
people for Queen Wilhelmlna has been inten¬ 
sified now that she is in exile. She com¬ 
mands this high regard because she is the 
symbol of the living sovereignty of the 
Netherlands. But the Queen has earned It, 
too. Not for her any exemption from sac¬ 
rifice when the people in the early days of 
the war were deprived of comforts and con¬ 
veniences. She felt that the higher the po¬ 
sition the more should be the sense of re- 
Bponslbility and of example. To her. privilege 
consisted in the denial of privilege. So she 
rode a bicycle when the people were called 
upon to be sparing with gas. No wonder the 
House of Orange has thriven on this kind 
of leadership principle.' If the good Queen 
were questioned about her role, no doubt she 
would explain her conduct, with her accus¬ 
tomed simplicity, by saying that she was only 
a true daughter of Holland. She is, indeed. 
And Holland has grown great on the virtue 
and the quality that the royal house has 
exemplified. 

These characteristics are forces which no 
Nazi occupation can overlay. On the con¬ 
trary, they provide the strong right arm of 
Holland in adversity, and the pledge of de¬ 
liverance. “Peace,” said one of her greatest 
sons, Spinoza, “is not mere absence of war, 
but a virtue which arises from strength of 
soul.” Holland drew upon this strength of 
soul to bring up her “lebensraum" from the 
bottom of the seal She drew upon it to make 
the tiny herring yield one of the highest liv¬ 
ing standards in Europe. So will she draw 
upon it one day to get rid of the Nazi yoke, 
and then she will once again enjoy a true 
peace. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of Au¬ 
gust 8, 1942) 

THE QUEEN’S ADDRESS 

A keen and incisive comprehension of the 
elemental character of representative gov¬ 
ernment in the United States wos manifest¬ 
ed by Queen WUhelmina of the Netherlande 
in her address to the Congress on Thursday, 
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No Other lorelgn visitor In recent years has 
demonstrated a truer understanding than she 
when she said, **Seelng this great democratic 
assembly, renewing itselt at regular inter¬ 
vals, and meeting under self-made rules of 
law, seems to me a sure guaranty that lib¬ 
erty is forever young and strong and Invin¬ 
cible.” 

Her Majesty left no doubt as to her mean¬ 
ing. She stipulated: ”The autocrat, inca¬ 
pable of rejuvenating himself, is every day 
nearer his end, his regime doomed to die 
with him.” The systems of tyranny which 
Hitler and Mussolini have built, she might 
have explained, are inverted pyramids, des¬ 
tined to fall when they themselves are 
snatched away by the unseen hand of fate. 
Fascism, let it be called by whatever name, 
is a synthetic creation. It is assembled arbi¬ 
trarily. adventurously, to serve an immediate 
expedient purpose. Nothing of natural 
growth is to be detected in the perverse dog¬ 
mas of National Socialism. The alleged 
^philosophy” of ”Mein Kampf” is a hideous 
hodgepodge of hirsterlcal greed and hatred. 
A man frustrated, disillusioned, desperately 
sick produced that vicious book, and the 
utterances of his Black Shirt partner consti¬ 
tute a symptom of a like disease. 

Queen Wilhelmina, had she wished, might 
have quoted from the poet Shakespeare in 
Illustration of the ephemeral quality of dic¬ 
tatorships. She is familiar with the words 
put into the mouth of Mark Antony: ”0 
mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low? Are 
all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
shrunk to this little measure?” The answer 
to his questions he himself returns in bis 
funeral oration in the forum: “But yester¬ 
day the word of Caesar might have stood 
against the world: now lies he there. And 
none so poor to do him reverence.” 

It is not thus with the Nation for which 
Her Majesty spoke. Her people ”cannot 
breathe in the sullen atmosphere of despotic 
rule.” They ”have developed their free insti¬ 
tutions in their own progressive way, in ac¬ 
cordance with their high regard for personal 
and national liberty.” Freedom of religion 
and of speech, freedom from fear and meas¬ 
urable freedom from want they had achieved 
by the slow processes of honest labor over 
the years. Now momentarily they are ruined 
by their enemies, but “their spirit grows with 
their hardships and they keep their un¬ 
flinching belief in their liberation. • • • 

*No surrender* remains their constant motto. 
Inside occupied territory and outside, the 
fight goes on.” It could not be otherwise. 
Queen Wilhelmina has contributed to even¬ 
tual victory by her exposition of the basic 
endowment which all clvilixed communities 
share. 


Save Our Homes and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS L GRAHAM 

OF PXNHaYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBS 

Monday, August t7,1942 

Mr. QRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Beaver (Pa.) Daily Times: 

SAVE ovn HOMES AND SMALL SUSINX8S 

The Senate Finance Committee, now work¬ 
ing on the Natlon*s next wartime tax bill, 
should Include provisions to save miUions of 
homes and to prevent the collapse of small 
business throughout the Nation M a result 
of war. 


Hardships and saorilioes, essential to war 
and victory, do not offer any excuse for a 
repetition of the national financial crash of 
the early part of the last decade. Only 
through legislative stupidity and lack of fore¬ 
sight can such a ruinous calamity again be¬ 
fall this Nation. Legislative wisdom can and 
should prevent it. 

In suggesting that everybody make an in¬ 
tensive effort to pay their debts, the. Presi-' 
dent has pointed the way. There is no 
soxmder security for individual, or for busi¬ 
ness groups, than to get out of debt after a 
hard struggle to pay for something useful. 
Financial independence generates hope, con¬ 
fidence. stability, tolerance, patriotism, and 
national solidarity. Despair, discourage¬ 
ment, discontent, unrest, and crime are 
fruits of confiscation and imposed depend¬ 
ency. 

We suggest that the Senate, in whose mem¬ 
bership reposes our highest legislative wis¬ 
dom. make these provisions in the next tax 
bill before sending It back to the House on 
its way to final passage; 

Exempt from taxation all principal pay¬ 
ments on all home, farm, and business mort¬ 
gages. 

Exempt from taxation all principal pay¬ 
ments on all notes or other contractual debt 
obligations, where such obligations were as¬ 
sumed prior to the war, for the promotion 
and operation of individual, partnership, or 
coi*porate business giving employment to 
other people. 

Exempt from taxation life-insurance pre¬ 
miums where the insurance was purchased 
for the normal security of dependents, or for 
the protection of business obligations. 

Avoid ruin or confiscation of home and 
business through excessive taxes by using the 
Government's unlimited credit to extend the 
time in which our war costs will be paid. 

We believe ft is imperative that these pro¬ 
visions be made by the Senate, and that the 
House approve them for the safety, security, 
and general welfare of all our people. 

Unless such provisions are made now. his¬ 
tory demonstrates that untold millions of 
families, now paying for homes on mortgage 
plans, will lose their homes through tax rates 
that will be confiscatory. Those people will 
then be depressed and discouraged. They 
will be hesitant, if not wholly tmwllllng, to 
make another effort at home ownership, 
wherein is the heart and soul, the strength 
and stability of the Nation. That Is wholly 
unnecessary. It is inexcusable in a land of 
plenty. It can easily be prevented but dan¬ 
gerously tolerated. 

Unless small business, now successful with¬ 
out Government contracts and subsidies, can 
get some relief from high tax rates, its mor¬ 
tality chart will run extremely high. In that 
case, unemployment will again become the 
biggest problem of a nation impoverished by 
war it did not seek but must win. 

Small business has always been the Na¬ 
tion’s largest and steadiest employer. In 
spite of greatly decreased revenues, caused by 
the necessities of ^ar, small business still Is 
able to make its own way without access to 
Government loans or subsidies. Can we afford 
to close our eyas to the future and tax It to 
death now in one desperate grab? Hardly. 

When war contracts and profits cease, 
when victory and peace are won, it will be 
the responsibility of small business to save 
the Nation from demoralisation and despair. 
An abnormal burden will then descend 
squarely on the shoulders of small business. 
It will carry that burden sucoeasfuUy If given 
a reasonable opportunity. It will be the 
shook absorber on tbe rough road of transi¬ 
tion from war to peace again. Only legis¬ 
lative and economic etupldlty, and lack of 
foresight now, wUl chart any other course 
than one of utmost protection and encour¬ 
agement for small businefs in these and 
future critical days. 


Life-insurance companies are probiibly the 
largest purchasers of Government oblige- 
tions to finance the war. This source of se¬ 
curity for the people who pay the premiums 
should be protected. More people, in addi¬ 
tion to the men In the armed services, should 
be encouraged to buy life insurance. They 
should not buy in excessive amounts on tax- 
free premiums, but In sufficient amounts to 
make normally secure their dependents, and 
to protect their personal and business obli¬ 
gations. 

Congress should pass this tax bill, with 
these provisions, now, instead of waltii^ un¬ 
til after the November election. They will, 
if enough mllUons of pec^e who are vitally 
concerned, tell them to do it. They are more 
responsive now, when seeking election, than 
in ordinary times. 

These things can be done without retard¬ 
ing our war effort in any way. 


A Nation Has To a War Before It 
Can Dictate the Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLC. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been in Michigan for several days during 
the Informal recess of the Congress and 
have talked with many of my constitu¬ 
ents concerning the war which engulfs us 
and the incidents thereto. The people 
whom I have the honor to represent in 
Congress are of one accord, that all effort 
must be concentrated on the one big job 
of winning the war at the earliest possible 
moment, with the least sacrifice of blood 
and treasure possible. This feeling seems 
to be unanimous. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press of 
August 14, 1942, carried an editorial with 
which many of the people of Michigan 
will agree, and pursuant to the permis¬ 
sion granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include that editorial, 
which is as follows; 

ONE TEAR AGO 

One year ago today the Atlantic Charter 
was signed by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister GhurohlU. 

As a foundation for peace this Charter 
agrees to no territorial aggrandisement; self- 
determination: equal access of all peoples to 
raw materials: Improved living standards; 
freedom from fear and want; a system of 
general security and disarmament at aggres¬ 
sors and potential aggressors.. 

On January 2, this year, 26 countries agreed 
to the principles embodied in tbe pact. 

AU this led to a Georgia camp meeting 
spirit on the part of evangelically motivated 
gentlemen who desired to blueprint the shape 
of things to come. High priest in this Ideal¬ 
istic drive was Vice President Hxnst Wallace, 
with a speech that offered much more heat 
but no more light than the Booeevelt- 
ChurchiU pronouncement. 

Much of this hysteria has now died away 
for two reasons: First, the coolly togtcal 
Secretary of State OordeU Hull, speaking on 
authority of the President, Iduntly told the 
world that we had na idea of playing Santa 
Claus, that liberty to bs possessed hae to bg 
earned, that there is no smooth road to 
human freedom anywhere. Second, the wav 
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Itself has gone from bad to worse so rapidly 
that even world planners are beginning to 
realize that before you can cook a rabbit 
you must catch it. 

The American people are beginning to 
realize, too. that there is no use doing any 
post-war planning as things are going be¬ 
cause we may not have any voice in any such 
proposition. 

A nation has to win a war before it can 
dictate the peace. 

You have to fight a war, not write it. 

We must win the war at Washington first 
before we can win a war against the enemy. 

We must set our own house in order before 
we begin hitting the pipe again for dreams 
of a world edifice. 

The people are tired of being kidded. 

They do not believe that defeats con be 
washed away by wisecracks or that alibis are 
a substitute for armaments. 

They bitterly resent being told to wait un¬ 
til after election before girding their loins for 
action. 

Above all they are disgusted with the 
thinly veiled contention on the part of New 
Deal politicians that this is Mr. Roosevelt's 
private war and that anybody who was not 
with him before Pearl Harbor is now against 
the United States. 

They remember all too well Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own actions and speeches before Pearl Har¬ 
bor to take such charges seriously. Their 
sons arc being killed without being asked 
whether they were Democrats or Republi¬ 
cans. new dealers or old dealers, radicals or 
conservatives before Pearl Harbor. 

A year has passed and much has happened 
On the surface most of it has been bad. This 
the hate-blinded anti-Roosevelt people have 
blamed entirely upon the President. 

Such charges are as unfair. un-American, 
and vicious as the accusations of the new 
dealers against all sincere Americans who 
have not gone along through the years with 
their economic vagaries. 

The truth is that this country, being a de¬ 
mocracy, was not prepared for war. It never 
has been. It is the Inherent price all democ¬ 
racies must pay for the freedom of their 
peoples. 

Instead of agreeing to this fundamental 
understanding all factions began making ac¬ 
cusations against others. The faults of in¬ 
dustry, of labor, of Congress, and of the ad¬ 
ministration have all been exaggerated in 
the heat of blind emotionalism. 

The point is, however, that the flames of 
these hates have been kept alive by the very 
group that should be leading tis in unity by 
setting an example; the responsible heads of 
the administration itself. 

The President kids the public through the 
press at his newspaper conferences and does 
not go behind the door to lay his plans to 
'’get hunk” with his critics. We like better 
the quiet dignity of Lincoln who when told 
that General McClellan was belittling him 
answered that he would be glad to hold the 
gentleman's horse for him if he would only 
go out and win a battle for the Union. 

One year has gone and much progress has 
been made despite the dark clouds that now 
roll over us. Miracles In the placing of 
this vast Nation on a war footing have been 
performed and we are but at the beginnings. 
No sound military authority promised any 
great victories for 1942. Btuff to the con¬ 
trary has been handed out for political pur¬ 
poses. 

Hard-headed career men in our Army and 
Navy have known all along that 1942 was but 
a vast “get ready” for 1943 and 1944. 

Let Washington speak boldly, clearly, and 
without evasion on these things and quit 
its wisecracks, its bickering, its pretense, its 
ohildish accusations. Then we will have a 
truly united America with a good chance of 
winning the war« 


Induitrial Alcohol and Synthetic 
Rubber 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement 
by Dr. Earl N. Bressman, Director, Agri¬ 
cultural Division, Office of the Coordi¬ 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry investi¬ 
gating industrial alcohol and synthetic 
rubber, on June 5,1942. I have obtained 
an estimate from the Government Print¬ 
ing Office as to the cost of printing the 
statement in the Record. The cost is 
estimated to be $135. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

I have come here today at the invitation 
of Senator Gillette to give you the benefit 
of my experience in connection with the de¬ 
velopment of new sources of rubber. 

For a number of years I was an agrono¬ 
mist at various State agricultural colleges. 
Then, in 1033, I became scientific adviser to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and served for 
nearly 7 years in that capacity. In 1940, I 
became Assistant Director of the Oflice of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Since last September 
I have been Director of the Agricultural Divi¬ 
sion of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
Amerlcan Affairs. 

With this background, as you will realize, 
I have had an opportunity not only to ob¬ 
serve but to take part in many scientific de¬ 
velopments in agriculture. In recent years 
I have helped to formulate Inter-Amerlcan 
programs in agriculture. Including the 
growing of rubber. 

I am delighted. Senator Gillette, to know 
of your constructive interest in these pro¬ 
grams not only as they affect the farmers 
of the United States, but also the entire 
public. 

My chief interest since 1937 has been in 
the development of a complementary agri¬ 
culture in the tropics of this hemisphere, to 
provide a more certain supply of many stra¬ 
tegic materials. These included rubber; 
abaca or manila hemp; cinchona, the source 
of quinine: rotenone-bearlng crops for in- 
seotlcldes; hlgh-glycarine content vegetable 
oils such as the African palm and cohune 
nut; industrial oils such as castor; essential 
oils like those of citronella grass, the source 
of menthol; coarse fibers such as benequln, 
sisal, and flque; fibers like kapok and silk; 
Wfuces; epices, vanilla, and over 100 miscel¬ 
laneous minor crops. As most of you know, 
this program In its initial stages received 
little support. This was due in some measure 
to the fact that the program was of a long¬ 
time nature and was concerned with prod¬ 
ucts requiring several years to develop. 

I want to make it plain at the outset that 
I recognize the absolute necessity of utiliz¬ 
ing all available supplies of rubber, regardless 
of source, price, or quality, provided they can 
be adapted for practical use at this time. This 
includes the synthetic rubber to be made 
from alcohol derived largely from agricultural 
products, such as corn, wheat, potatoes, and 


molasses, as well as synthetic rubber to be 
made from petroleum products. 

All through the period of agricultural ad¬ 
justment from 1933 to 1940. when the main 
problems were of an economic nature, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture did not waver in 
carrying on scientific research. In fact, dur¬ 
ing this period research work was further de¬ 
veloped and expanded. Some of the emer¬ 
gency moneys, such as those appropriated for 
the Work Projects Administration, Public 
Works Administration, and Civilian Conser¬ 
vation Corps, were utilized for the construc¬ 
tion of buildings, buying of equipment, and 
the improvement of agricultural experiment 
stations in an effort to bolster research work. 
In addition, when members of a group advo¬ 
cating industrial uses for farm products re¬ 
quested, in the spring of 1930, that the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture cooperate with them 
in this matter. Secretary Wallace in an open 
letter, dated May 25, 1936, stated that coop¬ 
eration in chemical research was assured, that 
all the possibilities which they suggested had 
been explored, and that most of the projects 
they were proposing had already been origi¬ 
nated within the Department. I should like 
to Insert that letter in the record. 

Then in 1938 the Congress, with the strong 
support of the then Secretary Wallace, made 
funds available for the Department to create 
and develop four great regional laboratories 
for research on industrial uses of farm prod¬ 
ucts. This undertaking was one of the great¬ 
est steps In research in this country. The 
four laboratories were located at Peoria. III., 
Albany. Calif., New Orleans, and Philadelphia. 

On the occasion of the dedication of the 
Northern Regional Laboratory at Peoria. Ill., 
on October 18. 1939, Secretary Wallace said: 
“The work of the laboratories may possibly 
have a special significance because of the na¬ 
tional emergency precipitated by the war in 
Europe. The supplies of a number of agricul¬ 
tural raw materials upon which the indus¬ 
tries of this country are dependent have been 
curtailed and may be shut off completely. 
Much of our supply of root starches, drying 
oils, and tanning materials comes to us from 
other parts of the world. If the war con¬ 
tinues. this must be replaced by similar or 
substitute agricultural raw materials grown 
in the United States or in Latin America. In 
the development of new sources of supply and 
substitute raw materials, these laboratories 
will be useful. The time may come when we'll 
be mighty glad to have them as a part of our 
national economic defense.” 

Later, in the spring of 1941, upon present¬ 
ing to Dr. H. G. Knight, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering 
ot the Department, a medal for his accom¬ 
plishments in the development of these lab¬ 
oratories, Mr. Wallace said: “The systematic 
work of the 800 scientists of these labora¬ 
tories, Just getting started, will have the most 
profound effect on agriculture and on the 
entire Nation. It will help materially, too. in 
the national drive for substitutes for goods 
which cannot be imported. 1 hope and sin¬ 
cerely trust that the training and experi¬ 
ments in these laboratories will also be of 
help to our neighbors in South America. 
Perhaps the greatest work will be for the 
welfare of the American consumer.” 

In the 2 years that these laboratories 
have been In operation, many valuable lines 
of research have been gotten under way and 
considerable progress has been made. One 
of the projects carried on by the laboratory 
at Peoria is research looking toward the utili¬ 
zation of farm products in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. Under the leadership of 
Secretary Wallace, plans for this project were 
formulated in 1939, even before the laboratory 
Itself was completed. 

Carrying forward this project, the Peoria 
laboratory is working on a process lor m a k i n g 
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butadiene, the raw mateflal for syntheUo 
rubber, from what ia called butylene 
glycol/* Thle process is based on fermenting 
oorn, wheat, or potatoes. The 2-3 butylene 
glycol thus developed is in turn treated with 
acetic acid to make 2-3 butylene glyod di¬ 
acetate, and then butadiene. No process for 
making synthetic rubber from alcohol was 
known in this country when the Peoria proj¬ 
ect was started, and thus the Department of 
Agriculture was pioneering in a held which is 
now recognized by everyone to be all-impor¬ 
tant. Unfortunately, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture has not yet been able to eliminate all 
the “bugs’* in this particular process, so that 
it is not yet warranted In asking the Rubber 
Reserve Company for funds to build a com¬ 
mercial plant. 

On the other hand, the Department proc¬ 
ess is not the only one for utilizing farm 
products to make butadiene for synthetic 
rubber. For example, the process for making 
butyl alcohol from starches of corn, wheat, 
or potatoes is well known. Butyl alcohol is 
easily converted into butylene. For some 
time It appeared that the conversion of 
butylene into butadiene was not practical 
on a commercial scale. During the last week, 
however, I have been informed by a chemist 
specializing in this held that a commercially 
practical process for the conversion of butyl¬ 
ene Into butadiene is now available. 

The ethyl-alcohol method which possibly is 
the one that has reached the highest stage 
of development in this coimtry is being put 
Into actual plant construction by the Car¬ 
bide & Carbon Co. This company is able to 
utilize ethyl alcohol, made by any process, 
and convert it Into acetaldehyde. This, in 
turn, is converted into butadiene. 

In other words, there is no question that 
alcohol is a good source of butadiene, the 
basic material for synthetic rubber. This 
is comparatively new information, as Sena¬ 
tor Hill pointed out in his remarks on the 
floor of the Senate on May 28. Senator Hill 
said: **On the authority of Mr. Donald B. 
Nelson, Director of the War Production Board, 
let me say that it was not until May 1, 1942, 
the first of this month, that there was assur¬ 
ance that butadiene, which is the basic prod¬ 
uct for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
could be produced from alcohol made from 
grain/* 

As an agricultural man, I am aware that 
we have surpluses of grain, particularly 
wheat, and I feel that we should utilize this 
resource to produce alcohol and rubber for 
the war effort. Information leads me to be¬ 
lieve that this would have several advan¬ 
tages: 

1. It is claimed that smaller amounts of 
critical materials are required for this process 
than for any other process of making syn-. 
thetic rubber. 

2. Synthetic rubber. It appears, can be 
made more quickly by this method than by 
any other. 

3. No serious difficulties are encountered in 
purifying butadiene manufactured from alco¬ 
hol—a necessary process in the making of 
synthetic rubber. 

4. Because of the location of agricultural 
surpluses, plants making butadiene mi^t be 
strategically located with respect to safely 
and also dose to the rubber-manufacturing 
plants. 

5. This Is a good use for surplus agricul¬ 
tural products, particularly wheat, much of 
which cannot be either shipped or stored this 
year. 

6. Grain converted into synthetic rubber 
might be stored as part of the ever-normal- 
granary plan. 

1 have not gone Into the question of costs 
In various methods of making synthstlc rub¬ 
ber, because relative costs are not Important 


during the emergency, Theee costs will be¬ 
come exceedingly important, however, after 
the war. 

The rubber problem baa many angles and 
cannot be solved until all production possi¬ 
bilities have been fully canvassed. 1 feel that 
agricultural technologcists and agronomists 
must be given a more prominent place in 
the rublier-productlon program. 

While synthetic rubber likely will have to 
be our main source in the emergency, it is 
not the only one. You are an lamiliaz with 
the immediate possibilities of reclaimed rub¬ 
ber and some of the longer-time possibilities 
oX domestic plants, such as guayule and 
golclenrod. In April I had an opportunity to 
inspect the new guayule project at Salinas, 
Calif., which, as you know, was recently au¬ 
thorized by the Congress and is now being 
administered by the IDeportment of Agricul¬ 
ture. 1 was greatly impreased with the excel¬ 
lent work being done by the Forest Service 
of the Department In getting this crop into 
production. 1 will refer to this work more in 
detail later on in my statement. 

The other important immediate rubber 
supply is the wild rubber already growing 
in Latin America. As you know, the respon¬ 
sibility for developing programs for the pro¬ 
curement of this rubber was given by the 
President on April 14 to the Board of Eco¬ 
nomic Warfare. Since tliat time officials of 
the Board have been engaged in a herculean 
task of organization. This is being done in 
collaboration with other United States agen¬ 
cies, and, through the State Department, in 
cooperation with the governments of the other 
American Republics. 

The job of moblliztng the natural rubber 
resources of the Western Hemisphere, which 
the Board of Economic Warfare, under the 
chairmanship of Vice President Wallace, is 
now undertaking. Involves a huge organiza¬ 
tional task. While there is considerable rub¬ 
ber in Latin America, the Far East long ago 
replaced Latin America as the main sotirce 
of supply. It has been more than 25 years 
since any appreciable quantity of rubber has 
been produced in Central or South America. 

The large-scale development of rubber re¬ 
sources in these regions has bad to start from 
scratch. Problems of transport, equipment, 
labor supply, food, health, housing, santta- 
ticn, and the like have had to be solved for 
an area many times larger than the United 
States, an area where frequently only the 
most primitive facilities are available. This 
organizational work has had to precede the 
actual production of rubber in large quan¬ 
tities. While the Rubber Reserve Co. carries 
out many aspects of the field operation, the 
organisational task Is fMfimarlly the responsi¬ 
bility of the Board of Economic Warfare. 

As the first step in fulfilling this respon¬ 
sibility. the Board has sought, through the 
State Department to obtain a contract with 
every rubber-producing country providing for 
the purchase by the United States of Its en¬ 
tire output of rubber. Negotlationa looking 
to this end are now under way. The entire 
rubber production of Brazil. Peru, and Nica¬ 
ragua has already been contracted for. Agree¬ 
ment in principle on a similar contract with 
Mexico has been reached through direct ne¬ 
gotiations by a representatlvs of the Board 
of Economic Warfare aent to Mexico City at 
the suggestion of the State Department. 
Oontraeti with several other countrise await 
only formal aignature. Within a few weeks 
similar contracts, it is hoped, will be con¬ 
cluded with practically all the rubber pro¬ 
ducing countries of both Americma contin¬ 
ents. 

The basis for this project was laid by the 
te^mtclans put Into the field in Fabruary of 
this year by the Office oC the Coordinator of 
Inter-Amenoan AlEaira. Ttee tachnlctfana 
are now under the dlreetian of the Rubber 
Reserve Go. Sinoe ttUs work vaa inltlatad 
under my direction, X have kept in oloee 


tosKh with lt« for it la an important pbaee of 
inter-American relotiona. 

Afreementa have been veaohed with pri¬ 
vately owned United States eompanits optr- 
atkng in Latin America provUUng for their 
assistance in development of rubber reaourcea 
and in the purchase of rubber. Negotiations 
are now in progress lor similar contracts with 
other companies. 

Survey of new vegione and plans for their 
development must be followed by actual or¬ 
ganization of the development work. Many 
details must be worked out in advance. Mak¬ 
ing sure that the rubber exiete in quantity In 
a wild state is only the beginning. There are 
then the problems of finding the labor lo¬ 
cating available equipment for engineering 
Jobs that must be done, recruiting the super¬ 
visory personnel, providing for transportation 
of the rubber, and so on. In transportation, 
for example, there are questions as to whether 
roads must be built, air fields constructed, or 
boats purchased. 

Plans are being made and services organized 
for the reeniitlrg and transportation of vast 
numbers of laborers from more populous sec¬ 
tions of Latin America into the rubber-pro¬ 
ducing regions. They must be provided with 
equipment and food, and protected against 
malaria and other diseases of the jungle re¬ 
gions. They must be trained in proper meth¬ 
ods of tapping and processing rubber, and a 
technical staff must be organieed to give this 
training. In Brassil arrangements for this 
transportation, equipment, protection, and 
training are already under way on a large 
scale. 

Equipping the producers of rubber is In 
itself an immense problem of organization, 
since there is no equipment in Latin America 
for large-scale prcductlon. A preliminary or¬ 
der firom Brazil included 5,000 tapping cups. 
5,000 machetes, 10,000 files, 5,000 shotguns 
(laborers in the jungle region live on the game 
they can shoot), 250.000 shotgun shells, and 
3,000,000 atebrlne tablets (for combating 
malaria). Peru presents the problem of ob¬ 
taining large numbers of boats and barges for 
collection of rubber along the rivers where 
there is no other transportation available. 

Before rubber is procured, tools and sup¬ 
plies in huge quantities will have to be dis¬ 
tributed throughout the rubber-producing 
regions. Not only must procurement of this 
equipment be organized in the face of a 
shortage of many materials in this country, 
but the allocation and shipment must be 
worked out on the basis of a plan that will 
bring about efficiently the maximum produc¬ 
tion of rubber. 

Every day officials of the Board receive 
plans and proposals for increasing the pro¬ 
duction of natural rubber. They cannot af¬ 
ford to take the risk of passing up anything 
that might offer a sedution of the shortage. 
Every proposal received is subjected to careful 
study in every aspect to determine Its feasi¬ 
bility. Ik p er im ents are conducted and ex¬ 
perts within and without tbs Board are oon- 
soltod, not only on technica] agricultural 
problems, but also on questions involving 
availability of labor, equipment, and trans¬ 
portation. 

An example of a practical improvement 
which has been adopM and put into effect 
is a new method of tapping, collecting, end 
prspaxing the latex axMf packing the rubber 
Obtained from Csxtilla rubber. This method, 
wotked out by the Hattlan-American Agrlmxl- 
tural Development Corporation, In my opin¬ 
ion will rtvomtioniae the industry based on 
this type of rubber. 

In addition to otganiaing and siqiervtsing a 
betol sp here paogiam of natural rubber pro¬ 
duction, the Board baa reaponatbUity for Of« 
ga ni at n g the jxrogram of dtatrlbuttan of avail¬ 
able anppUea of rubber and rubber prodiaeta 
in oader to inanre so far ae pcMtibie ilaait every 
non-Axls country has rubber to aaeefi i 
menta eaaentua for .the war aftort^ 
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Por czampu, tba Board works out on a 
hemlapbtte ImiIs the Interohange ot manu¬ 
factured rubber goods among the oountrlea 
of North and South America. We have con¬ 
tracted to pur ch ase the entire rubber manu¬ 
facture of Braall over the necessary domestic 
requirements. We must determine where the 
particular type of goods purchased In Braall 
can be most etBclently used* always taking 
Into consideration the problems presented by 
the shortage of shipping. This decision must 
be made against the background of over-all 
hemisphere plans developed and carried out 
by the Board. 

A necessary part of these plans Is control 
of the export of rubber manufacturing ma¬ 
chinery. Bzpansion of manufacturing along 
certain lines is to be discouraged, while other 
lines which Involve, for example, the use of 
scrap rubber must be encourai^ even to 
the extent of furnishing technical advice 
and assistance. 

The main point Z am trying to make in 
describing the Board's rubber activities Is 
that large quantities of wild rubber are avail¬ 
able in the trees In Latin America, but to 
get it out involves an enormous organizing 
Job. If it Is possible to do this organizing 
Job, I feel that as much as 60,000 tons of 
rubber per year can be obtained from Hevea 
rubber In the Amazon Basin, 30.000 tons of 
Castilla rubber In northern South America 
and Central America, and nearly 10,000 tons 
of guayule In Mexico. 

Thus far most of my discussion has dealt 
with rubber activities which are most vital 
in the immediate war emergency. Perhaps 
equally Important, in their significance for 
the next 6 or 10 years, are the activities of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Work of the Department of Agriculture on 
production of natural rubber (Hevea and 
Castilla) has covered a period of more than 
40 years, beginning In 1001 wlt^ studies of 
the culture of the Central ^American rubber 
tree, Castilla. From that time until the 
present. Investigations of rubber production 
from rubber-bearing plants have continued 
almost uninterruptedly and a large store of 
knowledge of rubber plants and methods of 
production and extraction has been acciunu- 
lated. 

Appropriations were not specifically ear¬ 
marked for rubber investigations until 1933. 

A small sum was made availalfie every year 
until 1940, when the House eliminated the 
entire Item. But the threat to American se¬ 
curity resulting from the second World War 
in Europe renewed interest in the importance 
of rubber-plant studies. An item of 9000,000 
was carried in a deficiency bill passed June 
33,1940, for investigations directed toward the 
development of rubber production in the 
Western Hemisphere, including production, 
breeding and disease research, surveys of po¬ 
tential rubber-producing areas, and establish¬ 
ment and operation of experiment and dem¬ 
onstration stations In suitable locations. 

The question of shaping such a project had 
been given appropriate attention by employ¬ 
ees of the Department of Agriculture for a 
long time and It was possible to put the en¬ 
larged program Into action immediately. As 
a result of this effort, the essential plant 
material, consisting of Hevea rubber trees of 
hlgh-yleldlng disease-resistant strains ob¬ 
tained tram the Orient or developed in tropi¬ 
cal America, is now available. More than 100 
cooperative nurseries are established In 16 
Latln-American countries and nearly 80,000,- 
000 budded trees have been produced to date. 
The soientlfle tesearch and guidance are pro¬ 
vided by 6 experiment stations strategiaUly 
located in the producing areas. 

On March 6, 1043, a bin was passed giving 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
plant and maintain an acreage of 76,000 acres 
of guayule, a mbber^beartng plant of the 
Ohlhuahuan deeert In the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. The Secretary was authorized to ex- 
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erdse with respect to rubber-bearing plants 
other than guayule the same powers granted 
in the act with respect to guayule. During 
March and April 1943, the lint stage in a 
gigantic Government project of rubber pro¬ 
duction from guayule was completed. This 
consisted of installing overhead irrigation and 
planting thousands of nursery beds compris¬ 
ing between 600 and 600 acres of nursery, 
presumed to be the largest in the world. 
Seventy-five indicator plantings of guayule 
have been started across the southwestern 
section of the United States and in north 
central Mexico, to determine the best areas 
and conditions for the field plantings in 1943. 

After persistent efforts, the first shipment 
of seed of another rubber-bearing plant, the 
Russian dandelion, Kok-ssgys, was received 
by air from Kuibyshev, Soviet Union, on May 
8. About 00 indicator plantings of B:ok-sa- 
gyz have already been made in cooperation 
with the directors of 33 State agricultural 
experiment stations extending across the 
northern half of the United States and In 
Canada and Alaska. The results of these 
indicator plantings will determine the areas 
suitable for massive plantings in 1943. Many 
tons of the featherweight seed of Kok-sa- 
gyz are now en route to the United States. 
Kok-sagyz is not as afflolent a rubber-bear¬ 
ing plant as the Hevea or Castilla trees or 
the guayule shrub, but it has the merit of 
producing rubber as an annual crop. 

Another rubber-bearing plant from which 
rubber can be obtained after one season's 
growth is the goldenrod, improved by the 
Department of Agriculture by breeding. 
Plantings of the Improved hlgh-yleldlng 
selections of goldenrod were made in the 
spring of 1943 to the limit of available plant¬ 
ing material. TOe selected strains consti¬ 
tute plants having a materially increased 
rubber content. A number of minor emer¬ 
gency sources of natural rubber resulting 
from work of the Department of Agriculture 
are also available. The rapidity of expan¬ 
sion of the rubber program during the past 
3 years has been impressive. It should be 
pointed out that prompt capitalization upon 
these rubber resources has been made pos¬ 
sible because of the fundamental studies con¬ 
ducted by the Department over a period of 
years and the development and training of 
competent personnel having the experience 
essential to the efficient expansion of pro¬ 
grams of production without loss of time. 

The Ford plantation in Brazil and the 
Goodyear plantations in Panama and Costa 
Rica which I have visited in recent years and 
the plantations of the Haltlan-Amerlcan 
Agricultural Development Corporation in 
Haiti are examples of long-time rubber de¬ 
velopments In this hemisphere. All this 
looks toward the establishment of small 
farm rubber production (10 to 30 acres) In 
our tropics using hlgh-yleldlng clones and 
modem techniques. 

As I said at the outset, there Is urgent 
necessity to utilize every method which prom¬ 
ises to relieve the present rubber shortage. 
But at the same time that we are taking 
steps to meet the immediate emergency, we 
m\ 28 t also be looking ahead. When we look 
to the future, we face this question: What 
kind of rubber can we expect as the main 
source of supply for the United States over 
the next 10 years? The polloies adopted now 
will play a big part in determining the answer 
to this question. 

Plans now being launched by the Govern¬ 
ment contemplate the use of i>etroleum as 
one of the main sources of synthetic rubber. 
In the emergency this use of petroleum would, 
of course, contribute vitally to the war effort. 
But, in considering it as a long-time program, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that our 
resouroea of petroleum are not unlimited. 
Bometlme within the foreseeable future— 
whether it is 16 or 30 or 40 years—these re¬ 
sources will be exhausted and we must look to 
some other substance as our main source of 


motor fuel. We must consider, therefore, 
whether it is wise to hasten this eventuality 
by a long-time program of making rubber out 
of petroleum. 

Members of this subcommittee have shown 
great interest in the utilization of our own 
agricultural surpluses in the making of syn¬ 
thetic rubber. Such a development, as I 
have shown, is in harmony with policies fol¬ 
lowed by the Department of Agrlcultiire over 
the last several years. Right now. with enor¬ 
mous accumulated supplies of wheat on hand, 
such utilization would be especially helpful. 

It has been pointed out that, in contrast to 
our irreplaceable petroleum resources, our 
supplies of agricultural products are replace¬ 
able. This is true in a sense. But it is a 
question whether our soil fertility, which is 
the source of our farm products, is entirely 
replaceable. Because of the immeasurable 
value of our soil, the Ckingress has been mak¬ 
ing annual appropriations of several hundred 
million dollars to assist our farmers in soil 
conservation work. If the land Is properly 
handled and crops are properly rotated, the 
soil can be made to last indefinitely. But if 
the soil should be mined and robbed, without 
regard to the future, we would soon find 
that this indispensable resource had been 
depleted and the whole Nation impoverished. 
1 mention this circumstance here because 
it is often lost to sight when the possibilities 
of utilizing farm products for Industrial uses 
are being considered. 

And this is precisely where oitr long-range 
rubber developmental program in Latin 
America could come in. In the long view of 
the problem, its success will contribute ma¬ 
terially toward conservation of our oil re¬ 
sources and of our fertile agricultural land. 

Still another factor should be considered 
when we think of a permanent program of 
utilizing farm products in the production of 
rubber. This is the question of what price 
it will be possible to pay farmers for their 
product and still permit the rubber to be 
sold to consumers at a reasonable price. 
Obviously, we should not expect our farmers 
to sell their com at 30 cents a bushel or 
their wheat at 80 cents a bushel. Just to 
make it possible for consixmers to buy tires at 
a low price. And if the alternative course 
is a substantial government subsidy, we 
ought to face that fact squarely in advance. 

Now, what about the quality of the various 
kinds of rubber? It is well known that, for 
special purposes, synthetic rubber may be 
more desirable than natural rubber. At pres¬ 
ent, requirements for such special uses are 
limited to a relatively small proportion of the 
total, say about 10 percent. Requirements for 
tires will continue to overshadow those for 
other purposes and there will undoubtedly be 
an ever-expanding demand for plantation 
latex products. From the standpoint of qual¬ 
ity, natural rubbers have not been seriously 
challenged for ordinary uses. In addition, 
long practical experience In the use of crude 
rubber and its ready adaptability to various 
uses makes it the more satisfactory product 
for general use. 

One of the most important factors which 
should be considered In our long-time rubber 
policy is that of cost. 

Up to the present time buna-s Is the only 
kind of synthetic rubber which is comparable 
to natural rubber in quality and which also 
can be produced in quantity. Assuming a 
cost range of 30 to 30 cents for this product, 
which IB the estimate of recognized authori¬ 
ties, It is obvious that It could not now com¬ 
pete with natural rubber on an open market. 

Prior to the institution of the international 
rubber restriction scheme in June 1984, which 
resulted In increased overhead, the trend of 
operating costs in the plantation industry 
had been steadily downward. This trend to¬ 
ward economies in the Industry continued 
after June 1934, but was not refiected in the 
operating costs because of the limited crop 
over which fixed charges could be spread. 
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After 1037 war preparations in Europe grad¬ 
ually raised the prices of essential materiala, 
such as chemicals and metals. These fluctu¬ 
ations, however, can he momentarily set aside 
and plantation costs based on actual opera- 
atlons of the pre-restriction period when the 
great majority of the producing area con¬ 
sisted of old seedlings yielding less than 600 
pounds per acre. 

**A11 in'* or total costs usually vary widely, 
due to differences in accounting practice and 
policy. However, they can be disregarded lor 
all practical purposes, since the Investment 
and physical properties already existed and 
experience proved that they continued to 
operate so long as the cash return covered 
out-of-pocket operating expenses. Such 
cash costs dropped to about 3V^ cents per 
pound, f. 0 . b. far-eastern ports. 

It is possible that in future years rubber 
can again be obtained from the Far East. 
These low costs could not be maintained 
Indefinitely, as they would reflect minimum 
or even deferred upkeep, but they could be 
maintained for several years or long enough 
to make competition from a synthetic in¬ 
dustry far too costly to be carried by any 
self-sustaining enterprise. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances a synthetic industry would have 
to become dependent on a Government sub¬ 
sidy, eventually hitting the consumer in the 
form of higher-priced tires or taxes, and 
tariff protection would undoubtedly be 
sought. 

We can assume that the more efficient far- 
eastern plantations could produce indefl- 
nltoly on a full production basis at between 
6 and 7 cents, f. o. b. far-eastern ports, In¬ 
cluding depreciation, while the all-in costs of 
average plantations would be a cent or two 
more, depending on variations In yield and 
depreciation. Assuming that freight rates 
after the war will return to a normal basis 
(about $12 per ton), it would be necessary to 
add about one-half cent for this item. 

Eventual plantation rubber costs in Latin 
i^nerlca are still largely a matter of estimate. 
In general, labor rates are higher, although in 
a few densely populated countries all-in la¬ 
bor costs are even lower than, for example, in 
Malaya. All planting will be done with high- 
3 rieldlng material, whereas more than 60 per¬ 
cent of eastern areas are still planted to low- 
yielding seedlings. Thus, higher average 
3 rields, lower taxes, shorter freight hauls, and 
cheaper supervision should offset higher labor 
costs and enable competition with the far- 
eastern plantation product. It is, however, 
the small farm, or so-called native industry, 
rather than plantation development, that is 
being encouraged especially in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Labor costs, capital Investment, and su¬ 
pervision are not out-of-pocket costs, since 
of all crops, rubber production is most adapt¬ 
able for the single-family enterprise. It is 
part of a program of diversified farming. In¬ 
cluding production of food and other cash 
crops which like rubber are suitable for the 
small grower and have hitherto come from 
the Far East. 


Conceisiont to Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

or NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

i Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
(leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
IORD, I include the following editorial from 


the 'Washington Evening Star of Satur¬ 
day, August 15, 1942, entitled *‘Conces- 
sions to Panama,” regarding the Presi¬ 
dent's message concerning the execution 
of certain obligations under the treaties 
of 1903 and 1936 with Panama: 

CONCESSIONS TO PANAMA 
Prompt approval by Congress of concessions 
to Panama which have been recommended by 
the President should strengthen Latln-Amer- 
Ican confidence In our good neighbor policy. 
Panama has given us wholehearted coopera¬ 
tion in arrangements for defense of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal, permitting United States armed 
forces to take over large areas of her territory 
for air bases and other defense purposes for 
the duration. It is the move of a good neigh¬ 
bor, then, for us to give tangible evidence of 
our appreciation of Panama’s attitude. 

Congressional action asked by the President 
would authorize the turning over to Panama 
of United States-owned water and sewerage 
systems and certain real estate in the cities 
of Colon and Panama, and the liquidation of 
Panama’s indebtedness to the Export-Import 
Bank arising out of construction of the 
strategic Rio Hato-Chorrera Highway, a road 
essential to Panama Canal defense. The 
United States has operated the water and 
sewerage systems since building of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal. Under the 1903 Canal Conven¬ 
tion they are due to revert to Panama in 1967. 
but Panamanian officials are anxious to speed 
up the transfer. The real-estate operations 
of the American-owned Panama Railroad 
Company Involve a greater grievance. An¬ 
cient concessionary rights make the company 
now the principal landlord in Colon. Mr. 
Roosevelt told Congress that ’tor obvious 
reasons this is unsatisfactory.’* 

In the President’s words: **The time has 
come for this Government to make certain 
concessions which have been desired by the 
Republic of Panama over a period of years, 
and in this manner to correct certain factors 
in the relations between the countries which 
do not make for confidence and friend¬ 
ship • • ♦.** At comparatively small cost 
to us we would be building a firmer basis for 
the type of close and friendly relations that 
naturally are desirable with our partner in 
defense of the Panama Canal and at the same 
time give a convincing demonstration of good 
neighborliness to other American republics. 


Joe Patterson; American? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Rec¬ 
ord, Philadelphia, Pa., August 8, 1942: 

JOE PATTERSON: AMERICAN? 

**You are a liar!'* 

It's Joe Patterson, publisher of the New 
York Daily News, thundering at Representa¬ 
tive Elmer J. Holland, of AUegheny County. 

Joe is hot, bothered, and slightly apoplectic 
because the Pennsylvania Congressman 
caUed him and his sister, Cissie Patterson, 
publisher of the Washington Tlmes-Herald, 
*'Hitler fonowers.** 


We cannot blame Mr. Holland for calling 
Joe, Cissie, or Cousin Bertie McCormick, of 
the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘Hitler followers,’* on 
the basis of the editorials, cartoons, and 
news stories in their three papers. 

For no newspaper in America, except a few 
scurrilous and crackpot sheets now happily 
suppressed, has published such vile attacks 
upon the President and our Government as 
Joe’s Daily News, Bertie’s Tribune, end 
ClBsle’B daily echo. 

Hitler and Goebbels think so well of Joe’s 
editorials that radio Berlin has frequently 
broadcast them around the world. In one or 
two cases the Nazis praised Joe for bis 
“courage.” 

But Joe Patterson is probably right when 
he denies he Is a Fascist and a follower of 
Hitler. He probably doesn’t want Hitler to 
win and he probably does not expect a re¬ 
ward in the event of a Fascist victory, as 
Mr. Holland charged. 

The answer to the strange cose of brother 
Joe and sister Cissie and cousin Bertie is 
fairly simple: 

They hate Roosevelt more than they hate 
Hitler. Their hatred of the President has 
become such a complete obsession that it has 
distorted, beclouded, and befuddled their 
three otherwise good minds. To them it 
seems more important to slur or hinder the 
President than to win the war. 

Psychiatrists have a name for it. 

But this explanation of their state of mind 
does not make their editorials any the less 
dangerous and destructive. The Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Daily News have a 
combined dally circulation of about 3.000,000 
and a combined Sunday circulation of about 
4,500,000. These are, indeed, high-powered 
vehicles of public opinion. 

The nitwit who drives a 12-cylinder car 
down Broad Street at 60 miles an hour may 
be good to his mother, but he is still a 
menace to the lives of thousands of people. 

The Record feels rather proud of Itself for 
sensing Joe’s consuming hatred of the Presi¬ 
dent and making it a public Issue long before 
tha United States got into the war. 

On April 18,1941, we published an editorial 
stating that John O’Donnell, head of Joe Pat¬ 
terson’s Washington bureau, and Joe’s close 
friend and adviser, was a great admirer of the 
Nazis, a hater of the British Empire, an advo¬ 
cate of the destruction of trade-unions, and 
quite pleased by the liquidation of Jews by 
Hitler. The occasion for that editorial was 
an unfair and untrue article signed by O’Don¬ 
nell, attacking the integrity of the President, 
which was run in Joe’s Dally News. 

So vicious and so sinister was ODonnell’s 
diatribe that President Roosevelt himself 
called it “a deliberate lie.** 

Remember, Joe, your man ODonnell 
brought suit for libel against the Record, ask¬ 
ing $50,000 damages for our editorial criticiz¬ 
ing him and you. Your man O’Donnell’s 
lawyer is John D. M. Hamilton. Hamilton has 
failed to move the case for trial this fall. 

This is a most appropriate time, Joe, to try 
this case against the Record. Let’s not have 
any more postponements. Let’s go to bat. 

In answer to Congressman Holland, you 
published your family tree as evidence that 
you are not Joe Patterson, Nazi follower, but 
Joe Patterson, patriotic American. 

O. K., Joe; If you’re a patriotic American, 
let’s Join this issue In the good old American 
way. Let’s go right into court before an hon¬ 
est Judge and Jury of 12 of our peers. Let’s 
lay all the evidence right on the table. 

A good many people don’t believe every¬ 
thing they read In the newspapers—not even 
In your newspaper, Joe, not even In ours. 
But, Irhen men are under oath before a Judge 
and Jury, the truth can usually be flailed out 
of the chaff. 

We are ready to go, Joe. Are you? 
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kmmcMMiMt AroQM Youmlftil—‘TI m 
S hadow Grows Longer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

or wAsnmoTOM 

XN TBS HOUSE OF BEFRESENTATZVES 

Thursday, August 13, 1942 

Mr. CHDFFEB of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Robert Baker, 
former Member of Congress, has written 
a challenging and provocative poem 
which I regard as worthy of incorpora¬ 
tion in the Coegussioeal Record. It 
contains an appeal to mankind to 
awaken from its slumber, to man the 
ramparts, to combat evil, and to gird its 
loins for the fray. 

The poem is as follows: 

AWAKEI jkBISEi 

The Christian world needs to arise, 

With vision sweep the darkened skies, 

Affirm omnipotence of God, 

Its armies with the gospel shod. 

For evil now, as ne'er before. 

Knocks thunderously at Its door. 

Proclaims It will the world enslave. 

Consign all virtues to the grave. 

Aye, what ie right, just, good, and pure, 

No longer may on earth endure. 

That evil everywhere shall be 
In fuU control, have mastery. 

From topmost crag and mountain height. 

Let freedom's torch Shine through the night, 
The nations now declare ae one. 

Never to pause till conquest's won. 

Though long and arduous the fight, 

To qxUte destroy tyrannic might. 

The task exists for one and all. 

Lest greater tragedies befall. 

Lidice reveals tbe villainy, 

Mankind must conquer to be free, 

None nestltate, nor any rest, 

Until is gained complete conquest. 

Aye, sweep away from off tbs earth. 

That to which Nazidom gave birth. 

The monstrous claim that there shaU be 
An end to truth, right, liberty, 

Insists It will mankind enfold, 

One race tbe world in slavery bold. 

Rovirt : 

Member, Fiftp^ighth Oongresa, 
Brooklte, N. T., August 6,1942, 


K Tribute to the Late Ckrif topber D. 

SalHTaii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 

OF KIW TOIE 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBFRB8SNTATZVES 

Monday, August 17,1942 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the in¬ 
evitable Anger of deatti tcmched our old 
and sincere friend, **Chriflty^ Sullivan, a 
few days ago. If he had the selection 
of a place to spend his few remaining 
hours, I think he would have chosen to 
pass away among the old-time friends in 


his club, on the lower East Side. There 
he was bom, reared, and educated. It 
was there that he spent most of his life, 
among those he admired and those who 
had a genuine admiration and fondness 
for him. He was always obedient to the 
rules of the game. He was always able 
to distinguish between sentiment and 
sentimentality. He admired the one and 
despised the other. He neither prof¬ 
fered nor did he seek cheap praise. Like 
all of us, he liked to win; but if he lost 
he was a good loser. He never reached 
for the moon nor cried over spilt milk. 
He put happiness into the lives of others, 
that is why he was so happy himself. His 
children and grandchildren have a heri¬ 
tage of which they may well be proud. 
He was a modest soul, a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, and I know he 
never deliberately injured anyone. I 
knew him for nearly a half century. We 
started our service together in the House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-fifth Con¬ 
gress. We spent many pleasant and 
happy hours together. 1 shall miss him. 
His former colleagues in the House of 
Representatives mourn his loss. He has 
left a void which I think will be well nigh 
Impossible to fill. He has gone to his 
reward—a reward which he so richly 
deserves. 


All-Out Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President. Sev¬ 
eral years ago—in 1938,1 believe—I hap¬ 
pened to be in Europe, at which time 
I took occasion to visit Albania. At that 
time BLing Zog was the ruler of that small 
country. I had the honor and pleasure 
of visiting our then American Minister, 
Mr. Hugh Grant. He was later American 
Minister to Thailand, or old Siam. 
Since his return to this country he has 
been doing his part in the war program 
by lecturing and giving talks in various 
parts of the country. 

Several days ago 1 observed, through 
the columns of the Shreveport Journal, 
that he had visited the State of Louisi¬ 
ana and delivered an address which was 
reported by the Shreveport Journal 
under the heading, *'All-out offensive is 
only way to win, says diplomat.” 

I read the article with a great deal of 
interest because I am in full accord with 
our former Minister in believing that the 
only way we can win the war is to bring 
about an all-out offensive against our 
enemies, those who constitute the Axis 
Powers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire article be Inserted in the Appendix 
of the Record. 1 wish to read the last 
paragraph of this very excellent article. 
In which Mr, Grant states: 

My personal view, as an ex-newBiMq>erman 
wbo worked on several newipapera, is that 


the American people need more inlormation 
on our reverses as weU as our wins. 

1 do not mean that any information should 
be given out which wiU aid the enemy In 
any way, but that we have leaned backward 
in our "hush-hush" campaign, and many of 
US need to talk more about it, be aroused 
emotionaUy to the fact that this la a total 
war In which we are engaged. 

The VIC® PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

All-Oxtt OrrxNaivs Is Only Wat To Win, 

Says Diplomat—Huok Grant, Former 

Minister to Thailand, Gives View on Out¬ 
look 

"This will be a long, hard, and tough war, 
won only through all-out mUitary offensives 
against the enemy," is the personal conviction 
of Hugh Grant, American diplomat and 
former United States Minister to Albania 
and Thailand, who arrived in Shreveport last 
night to speak this afternoon to Barksdale 
Field military personnel. 

HAD RINOSIDE BEAT 

Minister Grant had a ringside seat both in 
Europe and In the Far East, where he saw 
the Axis technique in operation, culminating 
In the war In Europe with Hitler, and with 
the Japs In the Pacific. 

Since January he has been speaking 
throughout the country at military camps, 
flying fields, town halls, and luncheons by 
order of the War Department to present his 
first-hand information to soldiers and ci¬ 
vilians. 

At the Washlngton-Youree Hotel this 
morning. Minister Grant was endeavoring 
to acquire transportation schedules In order 
to get to Texas tomorrow, where his itiner¬ 
ary there will take him through September. 
He has recently been In Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans, and Mississippi. 

TRAVELED PAR EAST 

Well qualified to give a comprehensive 
eyewitness account of what actually is going 
on in the Far East, Mr. Grant arrived there 
in 1940 at the very moment of the beginning 
of the final stages of the Japanese campaign 
which resulted in the Pacific war. Ho vis¬ 
ited Hawaii, Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong, the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Malaya, en route 
to his post in Thailand as United States Min¬ 
ister. 

Mr. Grant had long talks with General 
MacArthur, President Quezon of the Philip¬ 
pine Commonwealth, old General Agulnaldo, 
who turned "quisling" for the Japs a while 
ago, and numerous American political lead¬ 
ers and biislnessmen In Manila. He was on 
the ground when the great Japanese fifth col¬ 
umn campaign got under wav In the Philip¬ 
pines, in Malaya, and In Thailand. 

Aa American Minister to Albania from 
1935 to 1940. Minister Grant saw the cam¬ 
paign inaugurated by the Italian totalltar- 
lans for the Invasion of little Albania, and 
was there until after the Italian blitzkrieg. 

IN HOT SPOT 

"I bad the unique experience of walking 
Into another International hot spot in Thai¬ 
land. the buffer between British and French 
possessions In southeast Asia," he said, add¬ 
ing that he had not even had time to present 
Lis credentials as the American representa¬ 
tive there when he was called upon by tbe 
Thai Government to annoxmce the policy of 
the American Government regarding claims 
for French territory In Indochina following 
the collapse of France In June 1940. This 
campaign was simultaneous with the Jap in¬ 
vasion of northern Indochina. 
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**From that time on 1 was engaged In a 
diplomatic battle to keep Thais out of French 
Indochina, which 1 saw was a Japanese rat 
trap to Involve Thailand in their rape of 
French Indochina as a stepping stone to the 
subsequent invasion of Thailand, Burma, Ma¬ 
laya. the Dutch West Indies/* 

Minister Grant had the last and only au¬ 
dience granted to a foreign representative by 
King Zog of Albania on the day before the 
Italian Invasion. He housed 300 refugees at 
the American legation during the attack. 
He was in Rome and In Paris following his 
departure from there after closing the Amer¬ 
ican legation. Previous to that time he had 
studied the Axis technique in Europe, and 
was in London and Paris during the scare 
days which was the prelude to the great war. 

SKES HARO FIGHT AHEAD 

*T believe that after what I saw of Hitler’s 
actions and Japanese preparations in the Far 
East—both of which show years of planning 
for totalitarian war~that we have two wars 
to hght in one." he stated, adding his per¬ 
sonal conviction is that there will be no in¬ 
ternal crack-up in Germany but both enemies 
must be defeated from outside. 

"We undoubtedly have the potential power 
to win, but it will demand the utmost sacri¬ 
fices by the American people, who I feel have 
remained too complacent. I have been deeply 
encouraged by what I saw in the Army posts 
and fields and in our present training pro¬ 
gram, however. We have a great Army and 
Air Corps. 

PEOPLE NEED MORE INFORMATION 

"My personal view as an ex-newspaperman 
who worked on several newspapers is that the 
American people need more information about 
our reverses as well as our wins. 

"I do not mean that any information 
should be given out which will aid the enemy 
in any way. but that we have leaned back¬ 
ward in our ‘hush hush* campaign, and many 
of us need to talk more about it, be aroused 
emotionally to the fact that this is a total 
war In which we are engaged," he stated. 


Loyalty of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a very stirring and inspiring 
address which was delivered by President 
Manuel Quezon to the Philippine peo¬ 
ple on the occasion of his recent birth¬ 
day, in which he reviewed the situation 
as it exists and what the Filipino 
people may look forward to. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My bsieved countrymen, One year ago today, 
on the 19th of August 1941,1 celebrated my 
sixty-third birthday anniversary In Ma¬ 
nila In the Palace of Malacanan. the official 
residence of the President of the Common¬ 
wealth of the Philippines. My heart was 
heavy and my mind grlevlously concerned 
over the future of our country. The signs 
of an impending and. as it seemed to me, in¬ 
evitable war, were before my eyes as reports 
from abroad dally reached my desk. Ad- 
drcs.sing Vice President Wallace of the 
United States over the radio from the library 
of Malacanan, I said on that occasion: 


"In this grave national emergency, the 
stand of the Filipino people is clear and 
unmistakable. We owe loyalty to America 
and we are bound to her by bonds of ever¬ 
lasting gratitude. Should the United States 
enter the war. the Philippines would foUow 
her and fight by her side, placing at her dis¬ 
posal all our manpower and all our material 
resources, however limited these might be. 
We stand with the United States in Ute and 
in death." 

What I then had predicted and pledged 
has now come to pass. The American fiag 
has been assailed and our cotmtry wantonly 
attacked by the hordes of Japan. The Fili¬ 
pino people fought side by side with the 
United Scates, plrxed at her disposal all our 
manpower and all our material resources. 
Our boys, the best that we had, shed their 
blood even as the American boys shed theirs, 
in defense of the Stars and Stripes and our 
beloved fatherland. We stood and we still 
"stand with the United States in life and 
in death." 

The 19th of August 1942 finds me and my 
government In exile in Washington, D. C., 
where, by invitation of President Roosevelt, I 
have come with Vice President Osmena and 
the other members of my war Cabinet. I am 
informed that you are gathered today to cele¬ 
brate this 64th anniversary of my birthday. 
Such an evidence of your unfailing support 
and affection must necessarily warm my 
heart, pierced and saddened as it is, for you 
make me feel that I am not really in exile 
here, as I still am in the midst of my coun¬ 
trymen. Indeed. I may go further and say 
that the unusual reception accorded me by 
the President of the United States and the 
highest officials of his Government, as well 
as the demonstrations of friendship given me 
by the American people since my arrival, 
have made me feel at home. Nevertheless, 
it Is still true that this is the loneliest birth¬ 
day I have ever had. My heart is grieved 
beyond compare by the lives lost and the 
cruelties suffered by our people. Tears of 
blood have been dropping day after day from 
my eyes for those who have died the death 
of heroes, for their mothers, their widows, 
and their orphans I am weeping, too, for 
the ill fate that has befallen our coimtry, 
now under the heels of the Invader. 

But there is no reason to despair and lose 
hope. America, through the plighted word 
of its great leader. President Roosevelt, has 
assured us that our freedom will be redeemed 
and our independence established and pro¬ 
tected. Indeed, I have already achieved, 
since I came to this country, what, in effect, 
amounts to the recognition of full Philippine 
nationhood when, in the month of June last, 
I signed the Atlantic Charter and took my 
seat in the Pacific War Council. We are now 
a member of the United Nations, the nations 
that are united in the common purpose and 
the firm determination to destroy the Axis 
Powers and bring about the birth of a new 
world, a world with greater freedom for 
everyone: a world without fear and without 
want; a world where all of us can live in 
freedom to speak and think and worship; a 
world where evil men can no longer break 
the peace. 

I know that you are not gathered only to 
celebrate my birthday. In thus honoring me 
you are also rededlcating yourselves with me 
to the one single purpose which now unites 
all the Filipinos—the reconquest of our be¬ 
loved Philippines, and to the still greater 
cause of freeing mankind from despotism and 
military rule. 

To you Filipinos who have joined the Army 
of the United States and now constitute a 
Philippine unit that Is being trained In Cali¬ 
fornia, I send my greetings and convey my 
confident expectation that they will prove to 
be worthy brothers in arms of the heroes of 
Bataan and Corregidor. To those other Fili¬ 
pinos who have given their contribution to 
the war efforts of America in many other 
ways, my thanks and my plaudits. And to 


you. the Filipinos in Hawaii who have pur¬ 
chased $2,000,000 in war bonds, all honor and 
glory. You have given from your earnings 
and your savings more than you have been 
asked to give. I am proud of you, knowing 
that in the future you will do even more. 

What you Filipinos in the mainland of 
America, in Hawaii, and in other parts of the 
world, and, especially, you Filipinos in the 
hills and in the jungles, in the plains, and in 
the cities, in the towns, and in the barrios of 
our conquered but undaunted Philippines, 
what all of you are doing to help win this 
war is the best birthday gift that 1 can 
receive. 

May God bless each and every one of you. 
May He grant, too, that victory shall not be 
too long delayed, so that I may set my eyes 
again on our beautiful Philippines. But no 
matter how long the war lasts, I count upon 
every red-blooded Filipino to stand fast and 
firm to the bitterest, but, I am sure, glorious 
and triumphant end. 


Proposed Return to Baltimore of the 
Frigate ^Constellation” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE L. RADaiFFE 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. RADCLIPPE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a letter which I have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Edward 8. King, chair¬ 
man of the Constellation Committee, 
dated August 8,1942, concerning the pro¬ 
posed return to Baltimore of the historic 
frigate Constellation, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Baltimore, Md., August 8, 1942, 
Hon. George L. Radcliffe, 

United States Senator from Maryland, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Senator Radcliffe: Bring home to 
Baltimore the Constellation to Fort McHenry, 
the home of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

A brand-new idea to "bring home to Balti¬ 
more the Constellation.'* I quote, as follows, 
suggestion by CarroU Dulaney, one of our 
noble supporters, to wit, make a tour with 
the Constellation from Newport, R. I., 
through inland waters to sell War bonds, and 
end the voyage at Baltimore, the Constella¬ 
tion to remain permanently at Baltimore, the 
Constellation’s birthplace. Quotation from 
Carroll Dulaney, Day by Day, Baltimore News- 
Post, July 30, 1942: 

"Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry’s flagship, 
the Niagara, which led an American fleet to 
victory in 1812 on Lake Erie, may strike a 
blow at the Axis in 1942, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch. 

"It is planned to have the Niagara tour the 
Great Lakes in a dramatic campaign to sell 
war bonds. The idea originated with Dr. 
Donald A. Cadzow, secretary of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Historical Commission, who is well 
known In Baltimore. 

"Scuttled in 1815, the Niagara was raised 
in 1915 for the centennial celebration of 
Perry’s victory. Reconstruction of the ship 
is about 87 percent complete. 

"Dr. Cadzow’s plan suggests another one 
which appeals to me. The frigate Constella¬ 
tion, oldest ship of the American Navy, now 
in commission at Newport. R. I., might be 
sent on a cruise td sell War bonds. At the 
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concIUBion of the cruise the ComteUation 
could be tied up In Beltimore, where It wee 
built end menned. 

*‘Tbue the CotutUUaiion would do its bit 
for our country in IMS just es it did 140 
yeers ego. And it would be the enswer to 
the plee of thousends of Merylenders who 
believe the old ship belongs in Baltimore. 

*'1d telegrams to Mayor Jackson end Sen¬ 
ators TvittNoe and Baoclxtvb felicitating them 
on the launching of the new cruiser Baltimore 
at Quincy, Mass,, Bdward 8. King, chairman 
of the Constellation committee of the Oavel 
Club, urged them to renewed efforts to bring 
the Constellation back to Baltimore. 

**The cruiser Baltimore, launched yesterday, 
was sponsored by Mrs. Jackson. It was 
named as a result of the Oavcl Club's appeal 
to the Navy Department to have one of the 
new cruisers named for the city which has 
been a center of naval activities in all our 
wars. The Navy had a warship named Balti¬ 
more as far back as 1777.'* 

Can you not add to your past efforts to 
bring the Constellation back home to Balti¬ 
more by progressing this apt and able thought 
in a pertinent, progressive manner? Pray, 
remember the over 75,000 signatures to peti¬ 
tions for our noble goal. (Norc.—$30,000 
Work Projects Administration grant for res¬ 
toration of the Niagara, Admiral Perry’s flag¬ 
ship, War of 1812.) 

If the Niagara is taken on a similar tour 
of the Great Lakes, why not also use the 
Constellation to sell War bonds, touring Long 
Island Sound, stopping at New York. PhUa- 
delphla, and other points, and reaching Chesa¬ 
peake Bay via the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal; thence make an intensive War bond 
selling campaign along the eastern and west¬ 
ern shores of the mighty Chesapeake Bay. its 
numerous estuaries, rivers, cities, towns, and 
villages? What a glorious mission for the 
Constellation, oldest ship in the United 
States Navy. September 7, 1942, will be the 
one hundred and forty-fifth birthday of the 
Constellation, built and launched at Balti¬ 
more September 7,1797, and manned at Balti¬ 
more. Will not you and other leaders, named 
in following, advance and support this brand 
new idea? 

Faithfully yours, 

Edward 8. Kino, 

Chairman, the Constellation Committee, 
the Gavel Club of Baltimore, appointed 
by His Honor, Mayor Hotoard W. Jackson, 
Official Representative City of Baltimore 
for the Constellation's Return Home to 
Baltimore, 


War and Social Science 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUUDE PEPPER 

OF FioamA 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ThurBdap, August S, 1942 

m. PEPPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxcoed a very eloquent 
address on the subject of War and Social 
Science, which was delivered by Dr. 
Tliomas Carson McCormick, professor of 
sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 
The address was delivered at a luncheoh 
of the Phi Beta EUappa at the University 
of Alabama on May 23,1042. X have the 
estimate of the Oovemment Printing Oi« 
Bee that the approximate cost of printing 
the address will be |120. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the XtscoiD, 
as follows: 

The miUionfl of people in this country, and 
there le every reason to beUeve, the people in 
most of Europe as well, did not want this 
war. Even in 1918 a deep revulsion against 
war swept over most western countries. 
There was little halo about our boys returning 
from the batUeflelds of France, and our 
victorious general. Pershing, Instead of be¬ 
ing made a candidate for the Presidency, 
quietly disappeared from the public eye. In¬ 
tellectuals the country over set about de¬ 
bunking the motives for our entry into the 
war. and our Congress rebuffed Woodrow Wil¬ 
son and declined to join the League of Na¬ 
tions. Some years later the British stub¬ 
bornly refused to see that another war had 
already begun with the vast military prep¬ 
arations that were getting under way in 
Germany. Even after the German military 
machine had crushed Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Chamberlain thought that he might 
win peace In our time by a flying visit to 
Hitler. In the United States there was a 
blind resistance to the approach of war, and 
a strong Isolationist sentiment in many 
parts of the country did not collapse until 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Hafbor. This 
war, then, descended upon us like a cyclone, 
In spite of our prayers and weather bureaus. 
It is a disaster that men do not clearly com¬ 
prehend. In this respect, It resembles the 
economic depression of the early 1030’s that 
rose up suddenly out of prosperity and laid a 
blight upon the whole western world. 

Two centuries ago catastrophes like earth¬ 
quakes. epidemics, and wars were seen as the 
hand of fate, or as supernatural visitations. 
They were followed by religious revivals, 
dancing manias, and other forms of orgiastic 
crowd behavior. There was no thought that 
anything could be done about them. Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
however, the attitude of western peoples, at 
least, has been changing. Two or three cen¬ 
turies ago the slowly accumulating experi¬ 
ences of the ages Anally gave birth in a few 
intellects to a new idea. It was nothing 
more than the idea of careful investigation. 
But it was sharply different from the authori¬ 
tarian habits of thought that had long ruled 
the world. This tiny spark of Inquiry was 
fanned by amazing successes. In spite of 
the weight of human inertia and a hounding 
opposition that has not yet entirely stopped, 
within a few short generations it has changed 
magic into physics, alchemy into chemistry, 
folk myths into astronomy and geology, and 
voodooism into biology and medicine. 

Thanks to the work of men like Gorgas, 
of Alabama, many of the diseases that had 
scourged mankind from time immemorial 
are now scarcely known In many parts of 
the world. Almost in a single lifetime ph 3 r 8 i- 
cal science has literally lifted man’s feet out 
of the mud and miRie him fly through the 
air like a bird. By means of the radio the 
President of the United States chats with 
millions of families at their firesides. Since 
these and many other triumphs have come 
to pass with unbelievable rapidity, and no 
one knows what discoveries the future holds, 
is It strange that the human race is begin¬ 
ning to feel some confidence In its kbility 
to combat even the most gigantic forces of 
destmotlon that still beset it? 

Became of the apparently endless achieve¬ 
ments of physical scientists, men now feel 
a sort of blind c^tlmlsm and confidence in 
what these magicians can pull out of the hat. 
Just before I left Madison to drive down 
here I was talking with a friend whose gaso¬ 
line filling station I patronise. I expressed 
ooncem over what the trip would do to my 
tires. He smiled cheerfully and said; *T tell 
you, X just believe they are going to invent 
some new kind of rubber, and there will be 
plenty of tires for everybody by fall.** This 


may be an extreme case, but it shows a great 
deal. I want now to call attention to the fact 
that this optimism exists in qplte of the 
recent business depression that threw mil* 
lions of people onto the public relief rolls, 
and in spite of our failure to avoid another 
war within a generation. It exists in spite 
of the terrible kind of war this is. The same 
optimism appeared 26 years ago when we be* 
lieved that we were fighting the war of 1917 
to end war. It was responsible again for 
the demand of the people in 1932 that the 
Government restore prosperity at once, and 
likewise for the enthusiastic wiUingnees of 
the so-called "brain trusters’* of the New Deal 
to undertake the job. This popular c^- 
timism toward the power of science to cope 
with any kind of problem raises a question 
about the relation of physical science to dis¬ 
asters of a social nature, like business depres¬ 
sions and wars. I want next to give some at¬ 
tention to that question. 

It is obvious that the discoveries and in¬ 
ventions of physical scientists and technol¬ 
ogists determine the forms that war takes, 
and the manner and extent of destruction 
that war accomplishes. We who are living at 
the present can see this with our own eyes. 
We have all heard the roar of a bombing or 
pursuit plane, we have or will see the giant 
tanks of the mechanized imits, we read in 
every newspaper of the sinkings by subma¬ 
rines that move under the sea, and some of 
us may yet wear a mask against the fumes 
of chemical warfare. We are warned through 
radio and press that the war will be won 
by the quantity of planes, tanks, battleships, 
and guns that our factories can turn out 
within the next few months. Not less im¬ 
portant. we now and then read that a de¬ 
cisive factor will be our success or failure 
in competition with the enemy to Invent 
swifter fighting planes, bigger tanks, stronger 
guns. 

It is therefore not hard for us to picture the 
war as a behind-the-scenes struggle between 
the physicists, engineers, chemists, and man¬ 
ufacturers of the Axis Powers on the one hand 
and those of the United Nations on the other. 
This is further Impressed on those of us who 
are In the universities, where we see the com¬ 
pleteness with which the Government and 
war industries have drawn upon the graduate 
students of physics and engineering, and to 
a less extent of chemistry. 

What is not quite so obvious is the changes 
that physical science has produced and may 
produce in the occurrence and destructive¬ 
ness of war. Only a few factual studies have 
been made of this subject, and the methods 
they used are not entirely above reproach. 
The question is a very hard one because of 
the lack of data as we go back into the past. 
I believe, however, that the findings are ap¬ 
proximately correct. In their book, The Ma¬ 
terial Culture and Social Institutions of the 
Bimpler Peoples, published In 1916. Hobhousc, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg summarized the lit¬ 
erature on war among nearly 800 primitive 
peoples in various piu’ts of the world, and 
reached the conclusion that "organized war 
• • • develops with the advance of in¬ 

dustry and of social organization in general." 
This conclusion has no reference to science 
and cannot be extended to advanced societies 
without exceeding the limits of tlie data; but 
the findings do suggest that there Is some¬ 
thing wrong with the popular notion that 
primitive peoples are more warlike than ad¬ 
vanced peoples like ourselves and our Euro¬ 
pean cousins. The same idea is borne out by 
numerous anthropological studies of the 
American Indian and similar groups in other 
countries, which establish that many primi¬ 
tive tribes are traditionally peaceful. There 
is also some agreement among studies aimed 
more directly at the question that I have 
posed. Laborious investigations by Sorokin, 
of Harvard University, and others have failed 
to find any clear evidence that the number of 
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years spent In wnr by the European countries 
Is less In modern times than In the Middle 
Ages. Similarly, there is no indication that a 
smaller proportion of people is killed or 
wounded in wars now than five centuries ago, 
or that women, children, and the aged are 
any more exempt from destruction than they 
were in the days of the Huns. After consid¬ 
ering nearly 1,000 wars distributed over 2,500 
years. Sorokin concluded “that the bloodiest 
period in all history was the first quarter of 
the present century.” Because of the air¬ 
plane and the intensive bombing of great 
cities and their populations and because of 
the more efficient weapons devised by modern 
technology, it is reasonable that the destruc¬ 
tiveness of war to human life and to property 
has greatly increased. 

In any case we are fairly safe in saying that 
the introduction of physical science into the 
lives of men in recent centuries has had no 
demonstrable effoct on the occurrence, de¬ 
structiveness, or savagery of war except to 
change its weapons and apparently to in¬ 
crease its destructiveness. Moreover, when 
we ask about the future the only hopeful 
reply that anyone has made is that physical 
science may finally make war so utterly effi¬ 
cient that the race will be forced to abolish it 
to save itself from extinction. But this Is 
not a very practical expectation in the light 
of the fact that only one generation after the 
first World War many nations arc literally 
bursting with population, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the globe were never so numerous. 
War may be hell, but it was never suicidal 
to the race and is not likely to be. 

Finally it is claimed that science has from 
the first received much of Its inspiration from 
war. To illustrate this, I quote Waldcmar 
Kaempfferi: “When Leonardo offered his serv¬ 
ices to the Duke of Milan he enumerated 10 
of his virtues. Only 1 dealt with his gifts as 
an artist (this most casually), and the rest 
with fortifications, guns, transportation of 
Infantry, powders, and inflammables. Galileo 
was a professor of military science at Pavla 
whose telescope was purchased by the signory 
of Venice because of its value in naval war¬ 
fare. * * * Leibnitz worked in what he 

called military mechanics and on a new air- 
pressure gun. The French artillery schools 
of the eighteenth century were the only 
places where science was systematically 
taught. • • • Lavoisier, the founder of 

modern chemistry, was head of the R^gic des 
Poudres.” More recently, “to overcome a 
home deficiency in raw materials” in Ger¬ 
many, “Haber was encouraged to develop his 
process of synthesizing ammonia, which won 
him the Nobel prize. Bergius, another Nobel 
prize winner, Fischer, and Tropsch conducted 
a series of researches which culminated In 
methods of making gasoline and alcohol out 
of coal.” 

Although many more details could be 
added to what I have said about the rela¬ 
tion of physical science and technology to 
war, I believe the gist of tlie matter has been 
stated. Physical science has developed the 
weapons of modern war, and it has Itself often 
been encouraged by war. This will continue; 
but there Is no reason why we should expect 
that physical science will over do anything 
directly to prevent or diminish war. Any 
such purpose falls entirely outside the in¬ 
terest and competence of the physical 
sciences, as any physical scientist will testify. 
At this point, however, I must ask you to 
recall a statement I made a few minutes ago, 
namely, that physical science has given to 
the human race a new point of view and a new 
confidence. In my judgment, that is the 
contribution of physical science toward a so¬ 
lution of the problem of war. Although in¬ 
direct, it Is nevertheless a contribution the 
Importance of which cannot be overestimated. 

Physical science has given birth to a fac¬ 
tual approach to social problems that Is 
gradually replacing the armchair methods of 
the old social philosophers. Anyone who 


reads the journals of present-day economics, 
social psychology, and sociology knows the 
extent to which this development has gained 
ground. Moreover, a huge public works and 
State planning program has been under way 
In this country for several years and Is being 
projected on a much grander scale to coun¬ 
teract the violent maladjustments in indus¬ 
try and business that are expected after this 
war. These action programs to date have far 
outrun o\ir actual knowledge about the 
causes of unemployment, inflation, and busi¬ 
ness collapse; but such programs guarantee 
that the amount of factual investigation in 
the field of the social sciences will be tremen¬ 
dously Increased in the years just ahead. 
Now that men are attempting to apply the 
point of view anf methods of physical science 
to the conquest of the business cycle, they 
will also more and more dare to Investigate 
the causes and prevention of war. In any 
such undertaking the most discouraging ob¬ 
stacles will have to be overcome, but I do not 
doubt that they will be, just as they have 
been overcome in many other fields of science. 

The discussions of war that now appear 
in the literature of social science are little 
more than a juggling of unproven theories. 
Nevertheless, I want to spend the rest of my 
time on one of these theories, about which 
some factual evidence has been accumulat¬ 
ing—even If interpretation still cannot be 
very exact. I refer to the answer that mod¬ 
ern sociology has given to the question, What 
Is war? The answer is, that war is a social 
institution, and nothing more. War has a 
historical development, particular forms of 
behavior, hierarchies of rank, an elaborate 
system of controls over individual behavior, 
customs, and conventions, ceremonials, and 
every other earmark of a social Institution. 
War and the Army in this respect are no dif¬ 
ferent from education and the public school, 
religion and the church. Industry and the 
factory. Now the benefit of classifying any¬ 
thing Is that a member of a class may be 
assumed to have the characteristics of the 
class. And it happens that some of the char¬ 
acteristics of social Institutions are very per¬ 
tinent for an Tinderstanding of war. For 
example, we know that every social institu¬ 
tion Is merely a means to ends, a device that 
has been developed by men to satisfy certain 
needs or desires of a society. We also know 
that social institutions change as needs 
change, sometimes cease to exist as needs 
disappear, or if unsuccessful, may be replaced 
by other institutions. By way of illustration 
in our own society, the feud and duel have 
given way to courts of law. Wo can then 
Infer that it Is possible for war to be re¬ 
placed by another social Institution. This 
Is very important, because it moans. In the 
words of a well-known anthropologist, Mali¬ 
nowski of Yale University, that "war cannot 
be regarded as a fiat of human destiny.” 

I should next like to Inquire whether war 
Is the kind of Institution that is likely to be 
replaced by another. The CEsentlal charac¬ 
teristic of war Is that it is a last-resort 
method of settling international differences, 
or of releasing internal pressures, by the use 
of force. Although the possession of land 
and other forms of wealth has often been 
determined by the principle of might makes 
right,^physical force is seldom relevant to the 
logic of any Issue, and is therefore In general 
a very poor method of solution. Issues that 
are settled by force alone will not stay set¬ 
tled unless force Is continued, and that Is 
very expensive. We have all seen this in the 
matter of competitive armaments. Ulti¬ 
mately they can only Impoverish the whole 
human race. In most cases also, a settlement 
by force can be satisfactory only to one of 
two opposing parties. Therefore, If the chief 
purpose of war is to settle international dif¬ 
ferences, or divert attention from domestic 
Issues, the method which It employs neces¬ 
sarily makes it an inefficient Instrument. 

War Is also an institution that destroys 
other valued social institutions and human 


culture in general. Modem war uses up 
vast quantities of natural resources like oil 
and metals, converts into rubbish Innumer¬ 
able public buildings, works of art, libraries, 
hospitals, schools, and homes; but even more 
serious perhaps Is the fact that It dislocates 
all of the normal activities of a nation. Dur¬ 
ing an all-out war, the production of useful 
goods of every kind Is severely reduced, the 
work of schools and colleges is thrown out 
of gear, science Is diverted from problems of 
Improvement to those of destruction, normal 
controls over behavior are relaxed, moral 
standards are lowered, works of art are post¬ 
poned, the formation of new families by the 
young Is Interrupted, taxes are tremendously 
Increased with no gain In public service 
outside of the war, and the seeds are sown 
for disastrous industrial maladjustments and 
crises of unemployment to follow. For many 
years after a great war, the world must lick 
its wounds and try to restore what was de¬ 
stroyed. The Institution of modern war kills 
or wrecks by bullet or disease millions of 
the members of the society It is supposed to 
serve. Its method Is that of mass murder, 
the absolute ultimate In human debasement 
and madness. Human beings do not experi¬ 
ence the terrible consequences of war without 
suffering the deepest emotional distress of 
which they are capable. To the masses of 
mankind, therefore, war cannot fall to be a 
dreaded and hated thing. There Is abundant 
evidence that by the common people every¬ 
where war is already recognized as a thor¬ 
oughly unsatisfactory procedure. 

What I have just said clearly implies that 
war is exactly the kind of social institution 
that one would confidently expect to be abol¬ 
ished by every society. Yet It has survived 
through the ages and is now again upon us 
on a more destructive scale than ever before. 
In spite of the fact that most people fear 
and detest war, war not only continues but 
Increases In the most civilized parts of the 
world. 

Two explanations of this peculiar situa¬ 
tion have been offered. The first is the claim 
that it Is instinctive in men to make war. 
and that therefore war is forever inevitable. 
The second is that men have simply never 
yet been able to invent another social in¬ 
stitution that would make war unnecessary 
and Impossible, or to develop the attitudes 
required for the general acceptance of such 
another institution. It is important to con¬ 
sider each of these ideas in turn. 

As a result of the drubbing that the whole 
instinct theory has taken in recent decades, 
the argument that war is instinctive is now 
heard much less often than formerly. Al¬ 
though I have not made a systematic check, 
1 do not know of any first-rate psychologist 
or biologist who now holds such a theory. 
But since such ideas are always like cats 
with nine lives, something more should be 
said about it. No one denies that men havo 
a capacity for anger, or that fighting is a 
natural human response In some situations. 
An Interest in conflict is very easy to arouse 
in people, as is witnessed by the enormous 
crowds that flock to a prize fight or a foot¬ 
ball game. It cannot be shown, however, 
that the Impulse ef anger has had anything 
to do with the starting of modern wars, and 
it is very doubtful if it ever started any 
Important war. In the case of the present 
war, for example, no one would claim that 
the Germans attacked the Poles, or the Japs 
the Chinese, because they were angry with 
them; they attacked them because of a na¬ 
tionalistic policy of expansion. After an ex¬ 
tensive study of war among many peoples, 
Malinowski, whom I quoted before, has con¬ 
cluded that “human beings never fight on 
an extensive scale under the direct influence 
of an aggressive impulse.” It is also cer¬ 
tain that the occasions for anger between 
the individuals of different nations are much 
rarer than between the Individuals of the 
same nation, community, or family, because 
the number of libtal contacts are fewer. If, 
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tlierefore, war were Inevitable as a vent tor 
the anger of the people of one nation agalnet 
those of another nation, the use of violence 
between groups and individuals in the same 
nation or community should be still more 
inevitable; but we all know that the latter 
are relatively uncommon and unimportant 
because they are prevented by an internal 
system of law and order. 

**Contrary to the general Impression that 
war springs from the natural belligerency of 
human nature or from the ambitions of lead¬ 
ers accidentally appearing in history/* writes 
Alvin Johnson, of Yale TTnlversity, *‘the main 
forces making for war in the successive his¬ 
torical epochs consist in general conflicts of 
interests, material or Ideal, actual or tradi¬ 
tional.” 

Before I leave the “fighting instinct,” I 
should also mention that many other in¬ 
stincts have been claimed for mankind, any 
one of which might equally lead to war. 
Among them are the instinct of possessive¬ 
ness, the instinct of domination, and the 
Instinct of Jealousy. But even if there were 
a valid theory of instincts, it seems a far 
cry to argue that any one or another of 
these Instincts makes war inevitable. It 
would be equally in point to insist that the 
Instinct of ^ssessiveness makes stealing in¬ 
evitable, that the instinct of jealousy makes 
divorce inevitable, and so on. By such rea¬ 
soning one can apparently make any kind 
of behavior inevitable. It also happens 
that each of the so-called instincts that leads 
to war can be matched with an instinct that 
leads to peace. For example, a gregarious 
or cooperative instinct has been described in 
man. This instinct was said to cause a 
strong desire for companionship, sympathy, 
and affection. Therefore, it can be said, 
because of the gregarious Instinct, peace must 
be inevitable. Someone has pointed out that 
it must be the gregarious instinct that Army 
officers have so much trouble in rooting out 
of their men, who. Instead of hating the 
enemy as they should, have often been known 
to trade cigarettes and fraternize with him 
during lulls in the barrage. 1 do not believe 
that any Informed person today would want 
to rest the terrible conclusion that mankind 
can never escape from war on such logic as 
that which supports the old instinct theory. 
Man may never escape from war, but if he 
does not, it will not be an “instinct** that 
will prove to be the fatal obstacle. 

The second explanation why an institution 
as thoroughly bad as war has not long ago 
been replaced by something better, is, I be¬ 
lieve, the correct one. Since it is essentially 
a sociological theory, it may be well to let a 
biologist present it. X quote from a recent 
paper by the late Raymond Pearl, of Johns 
Hopkins University: **The real and funda¬ 
mental problem that war presents is the 
problem of the evolution, or the invention by 
evolutionary processes * * * of new pat¬ 
terns of sociality In which war as it has 
hitherto existed will play no part. Objectively 
the major result of man's evolution since he 
first became established as a distinct q;>ecies 
has been the unremitting, and in the last few 
centuries tremendously accelerating, control 
of natural forces and resources to his own 
purposes. This has been the achievement 
of science and its applications. The magni¬ 
tude of the achievement is enormous. And 
intrinsically It is good. No sensible intel¬ 
lectual or moral objection can be raised 
against the material progress of civilization 
that science has accomplished. But such 
progressive development as there may have 
been in the moral and spiritual nature of 
man himself, if any, has not been at any¬ 
thing approaching the same rate as his ma¬ 
terial progress. The result is that today a 
species of mammals that is morally and spir¬ 
itually at a low and primitive stage of 
evolution finds itself in possession of colossal 
material powers and resources—such powers 
and resources as no other species ever had. 
either absolutely or relatively, nor for the 


most part did man himself possess until 
within the lifetime of persons now living. 
Furthermore the sociality of this mammalian 
species is so primitive, so ill-kept, so badly 
organized, and so lowly evolved generally that 
these enormous material powers can. and 
regularly do, fall completely under the con¬ 
trol of single individuals, or small groups 
of individuals, who are selfish, greedy, vicious, 
dishonest, and hyprocrltical; whose souls 
know neither human decency, sympathetic 
and loving kindness for their fellowmen, nor 
social morality. • • • Any sort of world¬ 

wide harmonious and sympathetic coopera¬ 
tion by which men may live decently to¬ 
gether simply does not exist. • * * Por 

a true evolution of new patterns of scclality 
that will be lasting and embrace all man¬ 
kind there must first evolve among men more 
decency and dignity, more tolerance and 
sympathy, more kindness and forbearance 
and more capacity of cooperation for the 
common good in the conduct of human life.* 

If I may be allowed to rephrase this state¬ 
ment, I should say simply that the reason 
why war between nations continues is that 
no other social institution capable of the 
final settlement of international differences 
and of the internal problems leading to 
them has yet been invented, and further 
that the attitudes necessary for the general 
adoption of such an institution have not 
yet been siifflclently developed. The League 
of Nations, after the first World War, was 
one attempt to devise such a piece of inter¬ 
national machinery, but It proved to be In¬ 
adequate. and the sincerity of the various 
peoples fell short. Such a complicated and 
ramifying social mechanism is very difficult 
to perfect, and no one knows when the feat 
will be accomplished by mankind. The 
problem, however, is essentially no different 
from that of the invention and adoption of 
an airplane or a cotton picker. It moy have 
to wait upon the slow accumulation of 
knowledge by the social sciences, Just as the 
building of the great modern steel bridge had 
to wait upon the development of the science 
of mechanics. It will certainly have to wait 
upon the creation of an Intelligent and sym¬ 
pathetic attitude of internationalism by edu¬ 
cational methods. Nevertheless, the end of 
war lies in that direction, and In no other. 
It is In general the same method by which 
violence within a State was finally brought 
under control. X am not concerned here with 
the exact form that such an Institution will 
have to take, whether it will be a union of 
nations or a league of nations of some kind 
with powers of decision and enforcement, or 
whether at first it will be built around some 
natural association of nations like the United 
States and Qreat Britain. 

The general conclusions to which this 
necessarily rather theoretical and speculative 
paper points, then, are these: There is no 
fatal reason why mankind should forever be 
subjected to the horrors and suffering of war. 
The abolition of ^ar can be achieved 
through the development of a central In¬ 
stitution with powers of final decision and 
enforcement in dangerous crises and inter¬ 
national disputes, such as a union or league 
of nations, based upon the creation of a 
world-wide attitude of cooperation and un¬ 
derstanding. The opposition to war that Is 
growing with the spread of education and 
democracy, and the accumulating knowledge 
of the new science of social organization, are 
factors that will increase the probablli^ of 
the eventual stoppage of war. 

Just at present, however, we are in the 
midst of an all-out war of the enemy's 
making which I believe involves more prin¬ 
ciples and Issues that are worth fighting for, 
and if necessary dying for, than any other 
war In our national history, not excepting 
even the War of Xndependence. One of 
these Issues that should not be overlooked 
is the fact that if this war should be won 
by those nations that believe in military 
conquest and rule by violence, all hope for 
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the outlawry of war would have to be in¬ 
definitely postponed. The march of progress 
has carried men within sight of better things, 
only to find the road suddenly blocked by 
jKiwerful forces that would return the world 
to the darkness and despair of the Middle 
Ages. Those of us now living can have a 
part in clearing that road. The war makers 
of Europe must be completely beaten at 
their own bloody game; and then the best 
talent of the world must be set to the diffi¬ 
cult task of trying to safeguard our chil¬ 
dren’s children against another and still 
worse war. 


Amend Allotment Bill—We Must Aid the 
Needy Dependents of Our Servicemen 
Now—Don’t Wait Until After Novem¬ 
ber 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 13,1942 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I returned to Washington on 
August 9 to look after some pressing and 
important official matters, and more es¬ 
pecially to urge the passage of H. R. 
7461, to amend section 107 of the Serv¬ 
icemen's Dependents Allowance Act of 
June 23, 1942. 

On Monday, August 10, it was my priv¬ 
ilege to urge on the floor of the House 
the passage of H. R. 7461. 

>Vhen the original Servicemen's De¬ 
pendents Allowance Act came up in the 
House and was considered by the House 
it contained a provision that the allow¬ 
ances could not be paid to the dependents 
of our soldiers and sailors until 4 months 
after the passage of that bill. I thought 
the delay in paying these allowances to 
the dependents of our soldiers and sail¬ 
ors would create undue hardships, and 
therefore I offered an amendment to the 
bill providing that these payments should 
begin 2 months after the passage of the 
act. 

My amendment was accepted by those 
In charge of the bill in the House and 
was adopted unanimously by the House. 
The administration was against my 
amendment, and when the bill went to 
the conference committee of the House 
and Senate, my amendment was stricken 
from the bill, and the following language 
written Into the bill: 

Any allotments which accrue under this 
title for the period preceding November 1, 
1942, shaU not be actually paid until after 
November 1. 1942. 

In other words, the dependent wives, 
children, parents, and so forth, of our 
servicemen would be entitled to allow¬ 
ances and allotments from the time of 
the passage of the act and filing of claims, 
but the payments could not and would 
not be made until after November 1, 
1942. 

The War and Navy Departments were 
opposed to making any payments before 
November 1,1942. Under this provision, 
no payments could be made until after 
November 1,1942, but there was nothing 
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the PM, the Dally Worker, or even the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

I am Informed by my friends throughout 
the district that the primary Is in the bag 
for me, in spite of the unprecedented sums 
of money spent by my opponents on political 
advertisements, radio, bands, headquarters, 
workers, mailing letters, and meetings. 

Where all the money comes from will proba¬ 
bly never be known, but I claim to be an in¬ 
direct benefactor to the newspapers and radio 
stations in Orange and Dutchess Counties by 
attracting into the district huge campaign 
funds to defeat me. There is an unholy al¬ 
liance between left-wing now dealers, Com¬ 
munists, and rabid millionaire intervention¬ 
ists to purge me from Congress. These groups 
apparently will stop at nothing by use of 
money or violent attacks to encompass my 
defeat. 

My opponents are merely pawns in the 
battle to purge mo for being a noninterven¬ 
tionist before Pearl Harbor and for having 
done everything in my power to keep America 
out of war until prepared and unless at¬ 
tacked. This was the unpardonable sin for 
which I must be defeated at all costs by this 
unique and extraordinary alliance of left- 
wing new dealers. Communists, and a hand¬ 
ful of millionaire interventionists, and their 
social fellow travelers. 

The theme of the campaign from the start 
was to attempt to undermine the confidence 
of the voters by a constant repetition of a 
number of smear charges Interwoven with 
personal abuse, innuendos, and direct false¬ 
hoods. 

My opponents, both within and without 
the district were annoyed because I replied 
to the smear charges and sent an answer to 
all the voters in the district. This apparently 
was unfair on my part to defend myself and 
take the fight to the voters and give them an 
opportunity to make their own decisions after 
they had the facts presented to them. 

Anyhow the smear campaign has bogged 
down and actually boomeranged against my 
opponents, which is natural, as the Ameri¬ 
can people are fair-minded and sportsmanlike 
and become disgusted with personal smear 
attacks. 

My opponents also seem to think that it 
is unfair that I, a sincere nonlntervention- 
1st, along with 80 percent of the American 
people before Pearl Harbor, now favor a vig¬ 
orous and efficient conduct of the war until 
final victory. To them it is positively un¬ 
sportsmanlike on my part to urge all-out 
service, sacrifice, and effort to win the war 
at the earliest possible moment, no matter 
what it costs in blood, sweat, tears, and 
money. 

The fact that I offered to serve as a colonel 
of a colored combat regiment last March Is 
Just not playing cricket, according to those 
youthful Interventionists in my district who 
yelled aloud for war prior to Pearl Harbor 
but preferred to let other peoples* sons do 
the fighting for them. Thank heavens we 
do not have many of this type in our district. 
They evidently forget that I volunteered and 
served in a combat regiment in the last war. 

It is fortunate for the country that most 
interventionists are marching along shoulder 
to shoulder with noninterventionists to win 
the war. It is only a small number of the 
rabid and malicious species of interven¬ 
tionists who want to purge every noninter¬ 
ventionist and thereby endanger national 
unity and impair our all-out war effort. 
They apparently would prefer to defeat a 
noninterventionist Member of Congress than 
win the war. As for me, 1 would rather win 
the war than be elected. 

There is another act of mine that my oppo¬ 
nents feel is actually shocking and grossly 
unfair to them and that was my introduction 
of a bill in Congress in 1939 to prohibit the 
selling and shipment of scrap iron to Japan, 
which the administration opposed. It was the 
same scrap iron made into Japanese bombs 


that sank our warships at Pearl Harbor and 
killed our soldiers and sailors there. 

I assume it was equally unfair of me to 
try to reserve 50 percent of the defense 
weapons for our own use in the lend-lease 
bill. 

What would Oen. Douglas MacArthur not 
have given for 2,000 modern combat planes, 
1,000 tanks, and large quantities of artillery 
and antiaircraft guns? If he had had 2,000 
modem planes, the probability is that the 
Japanese transports could not have gotten 
near enough to land troops In the Philippines. 

I now want to discuss the alleged fortifi¬ 
cation of Guam, the biggest fake and fraudu¬ 
lent Issue in the campaign about which even 
such fine men as MaJ. Qen. William Haskell 
have become confused and fallen for the In¬ 
spired New Deal propaganda. I have a high 
regard for General Haskell, both as an officer 
and as an American citizen. There are no 
better, but General Haskell for the past few 
years has been busy training his own division 
and has done a fine Job. 

He was badly misinformed about the al¬ 
leged fortifying of Guam and did an injustice 
to Members of Congress, both Democrats and 
Republicans, for not voting for something 
that was never brought up. 

I want, in the most emphatic terms, to 
deny that there was ever a vote in Congress 
on fortifying Guam. It was never recom¬ 
mended by President Roosevelt or Acting 
Secretary of the Navy Edison. The vote was 
on a $5,000,000 dredging project, mostly for 
the use of our commercial pan-American air 
lines. 

The alleged vote on fortifying Guam is 
merely a fraudulent New Deal campaign issue 
and has been repudiated by numerous honest 
and able Democrats in Congress, including 
the chairmen of the Naval Affairs Committees 
of the House and of the Senate. If we had 
attempted to fortify Guam as an air base, 
1.400 miles from Tokyo, in 1939, it would have 
involved us in the war several years earlier, 
as 1 pointed out at the time. 

Winston Churchill, Prime Minister to 
Great Britain, in his speech before the Sen¬ 
ate a few months ago, stated that it was 
fortunate for Great Britain and the United 
States that Japan had not attacked us a year 
before, as it would have been disastrous to 
both of us. Knowing what we know today, 
it is indeed fortunate that the Congress was 
not asked to fortify Guam in 1939. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Suppose Japan had tried to fortify an air 
base 1,400 miles off our Pacific coast, and 
within flying distance of Iios Angeles and 
San Francisco. The American people would 
have been inflamed, and properly so, with 
hate and hostility which would have rapidly 
eventuated In war. There were other reasons 
why the administration did not ask Congress 
to fortify Guam. It is surrounded by Japa¬ 
nese islands and would have been cut off 
and the huge sums necessary to fortify it 
wasted and its air force and garrison com¬ 
pelled to surrender either by direct attack or 
starvation. 

There is a determined and brazen con¬ 
spiracy among some new dealers and rabid 
interventionist newspapers to try to blame 
noninterventionists in Congress for the dis¬ 
aster at Pearl Harbor and for the surrender 
of the Philippines. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. No Member of Congress, 
Democrat or Republican, interventionist or 
noninterventionist, had anything to do with 
Pearl Harbor, and, least of all, the noninter¬ 
ventionists, who certainly did nothing to pro¬ 
voke war or were in any way respoxikble for 
the dastardly Jap attack on Pearl Harbqy. ^ 

The Army, Navy, and the admlnisjptiofi 
were in charge at Pearl Harbor and nft^Oon- 
gress, or any Member of Congress, and the 
same holds true of Guam and the Philip¬ 
pines. The noninterventionists are, however, 
united and determined in helping to win the 
war at the earliest poMible moment and win¬ 


ning a Just and lasting peace afterward, or 
otherwise the sacrifice will be in vain. 

I also want to take this occasion to read 
to the radio audience an extract from an 
article by John O’Donnell, published in the 
Washington Tlmes-Herald on March 30, 1042, 
and which I placed in the Congressional 
Record on April 13. It is indicative of the 
attitude of left-wing new dealers against 
those Members of Congress who, in accord¬ 
ance with the will of the American people, 
tried to keep us out of foreign wars unless 
attacked. 

Mr. ODonnell was reporting speeches made 
at the Overseas Writers Association dinner 
held at the Willard Hotel, attended by Su¬ 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter and 
Secretary Knox. 

“The American Senate must be taught the 
facts of life. • • • The important thing 

is to put an end to criticism of the Roosevelt 
administration by whatever means may bo 
necessary. Be ruthless as the enemy—get 
him on his income lax or the Mann Act. 
Hang him. shoot him, or lock him up in a 
concentration camp.” 

This sounds like the wild ravings of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and the very system we in 
free America are fighting against In totali¬ 
tarian nations. Yet this is the avowed pro¬ 
gram of the left-wing new dealers to purge 
noninterventionist leaders and outspoken op¬ 
ponents of the New Deal by any means in 
their power, including the income tax, Mann 
Act, or smear attacks. It is time for the 
American people to wake up before it Is too 
late and defend the right of free speech and 
free institutions and not follow in the foot¬ 
steps of the Nazis. Fascists, and Communists. 
The attempt of the small group of radicals 
to purge Members of Congress who repre¬ 
sented the overwhelming sentiment of the 
Nation is a disservice to national unity and 
impedes our all-out war effort. 

While the sons of former interventionists 
and noninterventionists are flgnting shoulder 
to shoulder to win the war, a small group of 
radicals and die-hard and malicious inter¬ 
ventionists are continuing to raise pre-war 
controversial issues and to fight pre-war 
battles. 

There is only one issue now, and that is to 
win the war, and to do so there must be na¬ 
tional unity, and anyone or any group who 
interferes with that is aiding and helping the 
enemy. 

I voted on the Important pre-war issues 
with approximately 90 percent of the Re¬ 
publican Members of Congress, and sup¬ 
ported every Army, Navy, and Air Force ap¬ 
propriation bill since 1938. 

I cannot conceive anything more detri¬ 
mental to national unity than for a handful 
of fanatical interventionists to insist for po¬ 
litical reasons on reviving and rehashing 
these pre-war measures which at the time 
were supported on the basis of what was best 
for America. Let us have unity in America 
and not disunity for political purposes. 


Disabled American Veterans Make Excel¬ 
lent Records as Guards on National 
Defense Projects 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

or MXS0OURX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of July 211 placed In the Rxcord a 
statement relative to disabled veterans 
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being utilized in connection with na¬ 
tional defense activities. 1 also published 
at the time a letter 1 had received from 
Mr. Peter M. Oriffln» commander of the 
St. Louis chapter of the Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans. 

I have Just read a very interesting 
article in the semimonthly publication of 
the Disabled American Veterans dated 
July 28, relative to this matter. This 
article contained a letter that was writ¬ 
ten to National Service Officer William 
E. Leach, of St. Louis, by Mr. WUUam 
S. Flohr, an engineer connected with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. I 
am including that article as part of my 
remarks: 

Ouabd Jobs Abb Sbcubed fob Disabled—St. 

Louis Disabled American Veterans Officer 

Has OuTSTAMDiNO Success In Placinq Em¬ 
ployable Disabled Cobcbades 

Bt. Louis. Mo. —Cooperation between Na¬ 
tional Service Qflicer William E. Leach, of this 
city, and ofllcials of the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation have resulted in the em¬ 
ployment of nearly 100 disabled veterans hero 
as ^ards at the defense plants in this area. 

While visiting in Washington and national 
headquarters of the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans recently at Cinclnnatti, Comrade Leach 
proposed that other national service ofELcers 
and department and chapter Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans offloials conduct a similar pro¬ 
gram and secure empl 03 rment for employable 
disabled veterans in their area. 

A letter received by Comrade Leach from 
William 6. Flohr, a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation engineer, representing the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation, is quoted: 

“Dear Mr. Leach: In connection with the 
photos of guard forces employed on two de¬ 
fense projects under my supervision, I have 
Just a brief statement that I wish to make. 

“All of these men are veterans of World War 
No. 1 and have seen active service. There is 
no physical examination required nor In my 
opinion is it necessary, however, alertness, 
efflclency, courtesy, and appearance are es¬ 
sential and I am glad to state that all of the 
men have fulfilled these qualifications to per¬ 
fection. 

"These men, who entered the service of 
their country as young men, have, in the 
trying times preceding this war. been pushed 
around due to minor disahlUty and state¬ 
ments that *they were too old,* until their 
morale was almost gone. They have now 
taken a new lease on life and feel as if they 
had a place in our war effort. 

“Most of our young men are now entering 
active service in our armed forces. Who 
would be better qualified to protect the plants 
produoing the vital war materials necessary 
for these boys to bring us victory than the 
men who had to use these same materials in 
the other World War? Who would be ex¬ 
pected to be more patriotic or loyal Ameri¬ 
cans? I am sure in this connection, that it 
would be a tough assig nm ent for a news¬ 
paper reporter to gain access to the grounds 
for publicity purposes or anyone else for any 
purpose, unless properly passed by the guard 
force. 

“In connection with this, I wish to extend 
my thanks to Mr. William Leach, liaison 
officer. Veterans* Administration, Jefferson 
Barracks, Bio.; Mr. Cyrus 8. Henshaw, Super¬ 
intendent of the Veterans' Belief Gommla- 
Bion, Bdwardsvme, HI., and Mr. F. W. Bender, 
of 8t. Louis, for their active cooperation. 

**Now that this movement is started, 1 
think that if the veterans* organlaatione 
would get their Shoulders to the wheel it 
would become Nation-wide and the country 
would benefit by it.** 

APPIBCUIBI OOOPIRATXOK 

A letter, dated June 0, addressed to Com¬ 
rade Leach and signed by Fred W. Bender. 


chief of guards and defense-plant protection 
engineer of St. Louis, is also quoted: 

*T wish to express to you my sincere appre¬ 
ciation for the qslendid cooperation I have 
received from the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans and Veterans of Foreign Wars under my 
command who are guarding the two vitally 
Important projects at Madison. HI., and 
Granite City, 111. 

**In February of 1942 these veterans were 
recommended by you as patriotic, loyal 
Americans, competent to efficiently carry out 
the duties of guarding war projects. 

“On June 14, 1042, the veterans stationed 
at Madison, Dl., will have completed 4 
months of service. During these 4 months 
the citizens of St. Louis, Mo., have been 
advised, through our local newspapers, of 
the incompetent and inefficient manner in 
which certain projects have been guarded by 
men who are not veterans of World War 
No. 1. At Madison. Dl., we have yet to expe¬ 
rience any disloyalty. The men have made a 
splendid record. I am sure they will con¬ 
tinue to do so for the duration. 

“The veterans stationed at Granite City, 
Dl., have likewise proven themselves to be 
the very men we need to guard our war proj¬ 
ects and plants. 

“I wish also to advise you I am going to 
continue employing veterans of the first 
World War on all forces under my command 
In this district. 

“May I thank you for your personal Inter¬ 
est and cooperation, without which I doubt 
I could have organized the efficient, loyal, 
and patriotic group of men now in service.'* 

When we hear on all sides that there 
is a scarcity of manpower, it seems to 
me that more attention should be paid 
to the employment of disabled veterans, 
especially in connection with those who 
were assigned to duty to guard war plants. 
In the first place, there can be no ques¬ 
tion as to the loyalty of men of this type. 
That, of course, is extremely Important. 
They also have a thorough knowledge of 
firearms, have been schooled in discipline, 
and their alertness and efficiency make 
them extremely valuable. For instance, 
I am now going to include a letter writ¬ 
ten by Mr. Grant Wyatt, Jr., superin¬ 
tendent of the Frazier-Davis Construc¬ 
tion Co., to Mr. William E. Leach on this 
subject. 

FRazzeb-Davis Construction Co., 

MadiBon, lU., July 28,1942, 
Mr. William S. Isacb, 

Veterans’ Administration Facility, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Fred Bender has requested 
me to write you concerning the experience 
we have had on this project in using ex- 
servicemen of the first World War as a guard 
force. 

Our experience with these men has been 
uniformly very satisfactory. We have found 
the men furnished us here intelligent, ener¬ 
getic, lojral, and conducted themselves in such 
manner as to hold the respect of both work¬ 
men and management that came in contact 
with them. 

We have to a large extent endeavored to 
employ only those veterans that had overseas 
service, inasmuch as the guard force is en¬ 
trusted with firearms, and it is our desire 
to have only such guards as are famUiar 
and eiqMrienoed in the carrying of and use 
of firearms. 

Yours very truly, 

Frazisr-Davzs Construction Co., 
Grant Wtatt. Jr., SttparintendenU 

1 might say that the project where the 
guards are employed is one of the largest 
of Its kind In the country. 

This organization* originally confined 
to disabled veterans of the World War* 


under the act of Congress of July 16, 
1942, was permitted to change its name 
from the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War to Disabled American 
Veterans, and therefore all of those who 
have had honorable service In the armed 
forces of the country during time of war 
will be eligible to membership. The cam¬ 
paign to place veterans In these Jobs un¬ 
doubtedly will be beneficial to those who 
have been disabled in the present war, 
and I think it certainly should be en¬ 
couraged. Even though partially handi¬ 
capped, there are many ways In which 
disabled veterans can participate in the 
war program. 


A Tribute to the Late Chriitopher 
D. Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS H. CULLEN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 10,1942 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
Join in paying tribute to the memory of 
my dear friend and late colleague, 
“Christy” Sullivan, from the State of New 
York. His untimely passing was a great 
shock to me and I am sure that his many 
devoted friends had a similar reaction. 

I had the pleasure of knowing him for 
many years and considered him to be 
one of the finest and most lovable gen¬ 
tleman that I had ever had the privilege 
of meeting. I had the good fortune to 
serve with him In Congress for over 20 
years and during all those years, I have 
never known him to say an unkind word 
about anyone. In recent years we served 
together on the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee and I always found him to be 
most cooperative and helpful. 

He was Idolized by the people of the 
lower east side of New York whom he 
represented In Congress for so many 
years. They will have some measure of 
satisfaction In knowing* that their de¬ 
voted friend was genuinely admired and 
respected by his former colleagues in the 
House of Representatives and host of 
friends throughout the country. This Is 
the rich heritage that he leaves his chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren. I can think of 
nothing better that any man could do. 

May he rest In peace, comforted in the 
thought of having lived a kindly and re¬ 
ligious life. 


We Are Living Our War Aim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACStUSETTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBB8BNTATIVB8 

Thursday, August 20,1942 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
imder unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks in the Record I Include a splen¬ 
did, thoughtful, and correct article writ¬ 
ten by James Morgan and appearing in 
the Boston Globe of Sunday, August 16, 
1942. This article brings out in a forci¬ 
ble and prominent manner a fact that 
the present-day dictators overlook, that 
the people of the United States are not a 
race; they are a people welded together 
by a common link, their love of the great 
principles of mankind that our country 
stands for. 

The article follows: 

We Aie LmNO Ottb War Aim—Unitt in 

America or the Warring Races of Europe 

Is AN Example for the Healing of the 

World 

(By James Morgan) 

In a war that Is pretendedly for setting up 
the Germans, the Italians, and the Japane:se 
as master races over a subjugated world. 
American unity Is exposing that issue as a 
fake. If there really were such thing as a 
racial conflict, this greatest of immigrant 
nations would not be astonishing all behold¬ 
ers by its solidarity. On the contrary, we 
would be hearing the call of the diverse 
strains of blood that course in the veins of 
our people, and our country would be torn 
apart along ugly lines of cleavage. 

In the philosophy, or rather the propa¬ 
ganda, of the Axis, mankind still is in the 
tribal stage. Beneath a thin veneer of civill- 
Bation, we still are in the old, irrepressible 
tooth-and-claw struggle of barbaric ages, 
when Mongol. Hun. Goth, and Vandal swooped 
down upon decadent tribes and rejuvenated 
the human family. 

The solid front of resistance that the Euro¬ 
pean peoples transplanted here In America 
are presenting to that claptrap strips off the 
cloak with which Nazi Ideology seeks to cover 
the naked truth that the new order of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese war lords 
is only a trumped-up sublimation of the same 
old imperialistic lust for the conquest and 
domination of the world. If this were in 
reality a clash of racial instincts, we Ameri¬ 
cans would feel it In our very pulses. We 
could not escape the infection, as we so com¬ 
pletely have escaped It. Instead, we see and 
understand that we are at grips with nation¬ 
alism gone stark, raving mad. 

r. D.*8 ORIM XRONT 

The millions of Americans of German and 
Italian birth or descent have sensed that fact. 
They have turned a deaf ear to Ooebbels* 
crafty appeals for them to do what, in the 
vocabulary of the underworld, he terms an 
inside Job on us. Loyally, imitedly, they are 
standing up for their own American national¬ 
ity. 

There was grim irony in President Roose¬ 
velt’s way of meeting the foolish expectation 
of the Nazis that they could play upon the 
racial sentiments of our citizens of the Ger¬ 
man race. He sent over an Eisenhower to 
command the front we are preparing to es¬ 
tablish against Germany and a Spaatz to com¬ 
mand our air attack. Both of these generals 
in our Regular Army are of the old colonial 
Pennsylvania German stock. 

Moreover, the command of the Pacific Fleet 
Is entrusted to Admiral Nimltz, grandson of a 
German immigrant. When the time comes 
for the march on Berlin, it well may be led 
by our Prussian bom Lieutenant General 
Krueger, who freely rose from the ranks to be 
at present a corps commander In the Army of 
the United States. The Coast Guard, which 
had the honor to discover the landing on 
Long Island of Hitler’s four murderous spies 
and saboteurs. Is under the command of Ad¬ 
miral Waesche. The foremost American cru¬ 
sader against nazl-lsm is Wendell WUlkle, 
whose every drop of blood is German. 

Ironical also was It that in the first furor 
over enemy aliens after we went to war Ital- 


lan-bora Edward Corsl should have been ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the board to sift out the 
dangerous from the trustworthy in that group 
in New York. LaOuardia, son of an Italian, 
is mayor of our metropolis, and Polettl, an¬ 
other son of an Italian, is lieutenant governor 
of our Empire State. 

COUSIN T. R.'S LITTLE JOKE 

Apparently the same brand of humor runs 
in the Roosevelt family. When cousin Theo¬ 
dore was police commissioner of New York 
a notorious agitator came over from Ger¬ 
many to put on an anti-Semitic campaign 
clear across the United States. Upon his 
followers asking that the opening meeting 
should be protected by the police from Jew¬ 
ish violence, T. R. promised to give it to 
them, while I am sure mischief twinkled in 
his eye and gleamed on his celebrated teeth. 

When the Jew-baiters entered the hall 
they were flabbergasted to find themselves 
walking between rows of 30 Jewish police¬ 
men. That turned the laugh on them and 
took all the fight out of the meeting. One 
brash youth did try to start something, and 
a fellow Jew in uniform promptly threw 
him out. What had been carefully plotted 
as a great national movement died abornin'. 
It was a hilarious example of the Ameri¬ 
can faith that if you give a bad cause rope 
enough it will hang Itself and die without 
the glory of martyrdom. 

STUMPING NAZI PROPAGANDISTS 

In their humorless way, the Nazi propa¬ 
gandists had a hard time thinking up an 
explanation of our sending over Generals 
Eisenhower and Spaatz to carry the fight 
to the “master race.” After a lot of chew¬ 
ing on their pencils, they decided to take 
the line that it was a recognition by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt that our best generals are 
of German ancestry. They added the boast 
that the Germans ”who make up so big a 
percentage of the American forces, are rec¬ 
ognized as the best soldiers in the United 
States.” That was not quite the note to 
finish on, and Goebbels thought up this one 
as a snapper: ”But are they going to be 
suckers enough to fight their own flesh and 
blood?’* 

LEAST OF OUR TROUBLES 

Americans generally have been surprised to 
discover that the least of oiur troubles in this 
war is with what the law sternly defines as 
“enemy aliens,*’ or with foreign-born citizens 
from enemy countries or with the multitude 
of American-born citizens of recent descent 
from enemy lands. Of the nearly 700,000 
Italians, more than 800,000 Germans, and 
some 90,000 Japanese who registered on De¬ 
cember 26 as unnaturalized residents, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation up to August 
1 had found cause to take into custody only 
1,713 Italians, 3,654 Germans, and 4,838 Jap¬ 
anese. 

In other words, upon investigation it was 
deemed safe to trust with their freedom all 
but about 10 out of each 100 German sub¬ 
jects in this country and all but 8 minus in 
each 100 of Italian subjects. Far from a few 
of these enemy aliens, after searching inquiry, 
are trusted employees In defense industries. 
This is in accordance with President Roose¬ 
velt's dictate that “we cannot afford the eco¬ 
nomic waste of the services of all loyal, pa¬ 
triotic citizens and noncitizens in defending 
our land and liberty.” In the course of the 
draft and the enlistment of millions of men 
for the armed services I have not seen one 
reference to any difficulty with citizens of 
German and Italian birth or ancestry. 

BE TT ER AMERICANS ALL THAN IN 1917 

We are all showing ourselves better Ameri¬ 
cans than we were in the hysterical witch 
hunt of the other World War, when suspicions 
of one another’s good faith poisoned so many 
minds. There has been no repetition, to my 
knowledge, of the mobbing of Germans, nor 
of the madness of cutting our youth off from 


an opportunity to be taught the great Ger¬ 
man language in schools and colleges, nor of 
denying ourselves the enjoirment of hearing 
German music. 

There are several reasons for these wel¬ 
come gains. One of them is that we have the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which did 
not exist in 1917>18. and we rely on its 
highly intelligent vigilance to take care of 
the few active Hitlerites in the country. 
For another thing, we have more confidence 
in our German neighbors since they proved 
the distrust of them in the other war to 
have been unwarranted and unworthy. 

Finally, we are all 25 years older and 
maturer as a nation. Americans have grown 
together more in the past quarter of a century 
while they have anxiously watched Europe in 
danger of going to pieces than they were uni¬ 
fied in the three-quarters of a century before 
whfie a torrent of immigration was pouring 
in upon our shores. As the Old World seem¬ 
ingly has been disintegrating, the New World 
has been integrating under the pressure of 
the law of self-preservation. Our unity has 
been treasured more and more as a rare and 
precious gift. 

OUR PEACE AIM IN FLESH AND BLOOD 

Peace alms are a profitable subject of dis¬ 
cussion in a necessary preparation of the 
public mind for the end of the war. But 
necessarily they are mostly theories on paper. 

Fortunately, our main peace aim is a living 
thing of flesh and blood. It is what we call 
the American way. While we are all seek¬ 
ing to preserve it four ourselves, we are at the 
same time exemplifying it as a means for 
the healing of the world. 


Campaign Issues 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord I include the following speech made 
by me at the meeting of Northern In¬ 
diana Republicans, Oliver Lake, La¬ 
grange County, Ind., Thursday evening, 
August 13: 

Fellow Hoosiers and fellow Republicans, I 
am happy and grateful for the privilege of 
meeting with you here today. I am proud to 
have a share with you, the leaders of the Re¬ 
publican Party in the tremendously impor¬ 
tant duty of shaping the course of the elec¬ 
tion campaign into which we ere entering. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to come 
here from my neighboring district in behalf 
of your own Congressman, Qsoboe W. Gil- 
lib; and to participate in this occasion in his 
honor. I can say to you sincerely that there 
is no Member in the House of Representatives 
for whom I feel greater affection and respect. 

I have worked very closely with Dr. Gillie 
day aftef day since he and I went to Wash¬ 
ington to represent the people of Indiana, 
and I think I have come to know what kind 
of a Representative, and what kind of a man 
he is. In the first place, he is a fine, true 
friend, the kind of a fellow you’re just nat¬ 
urally proud to know. Beyond that, ha has 
convinced me of his complete sincerity and 
devotion to the responsibilities of bis office. 
I know from watching him work, and from 
watching the record as be has made it that 
he is doing a Job of which the folks of the 
fourth district can well be proud. 
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I know you will agree with me when I eay 
that the people up hare in your comer of 
the State are lucky in the man who repre- 
■enta you. 1 know you will agree with me 
when I aay that Gaotca Oxllxi richly de- 
eenrea the continued support of this district, 
and that he Is going to get It in the form of a 
majority even larger than those you have 
given him in previous elections. 

BLacnow ncpoBTANoa 

There probably has never been an election 
campaign which current candidates and 
party leaders have failed to describe as **the 
most important In our political history/* As 
a matter of fact, it is only rarely that such 
description Is overstatement. Xach elec¬ 
tion—any election—under a constitutional 
government Is a test of a people’s desire and 
ability to exercise Its sovereign rights wisely 
and well. Bach election—any election—^is the 
healthy function upon which free govern¬ 
ment feeds; the final safeguard upon which 
personal and national liberty depends. 

There come crises in our national life, how¬ 
ever, transcending any that have gone be¬ 
fore. We are today at the most critical period 
of our existence. Upon what we do as a peo¬ 
ple now depends the whole future of Amer¬ 
ica, yes, even the entire course of world his¬ 
tory for generations to come. We must face 
the stark, bitter truth that In the first months 
of this llfe-or-death struggle, the tide has 
gone strongly against us. We must not blink 
the cold, hard fact that we can lose; and that 
between iis and victory lies the toughest job 
that ever confronted any nation in this 
world's history. 

BBAL TIMI OP caisxs 

At tiUa critical jimcture, there;fore. there 
are simply no words to describe the tran¬ 
scendental Importance of this election, now 
less than 12 weeks away. Far above any 
other Instance in our history, we, the Amer¬ 
ican people arc called upon to prove that we 
as sovereign individuals can and will, through 
our own volition, preserve our liberties under 
a free government. 

At this critical moment, we simply can't al¬ 
low mistakes, delays, faulty decisions; for 
any one of our errors or delays may be fatal. 
How can we, then, first as patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans, and second, as Republicans, contribute 
moat effectively toward our total war effort 
and the security of the American Republic 
and the American way of life in the forth¬ 
coming campaign and election? 

As the minority party, our principal role Is 
that of *Toyal opposition," our principal 
duty Is that of alert, unselfish, constructive 
criticism. While United Nations strategists 
plan a "second front.” we must remain wide 
awake to the unescapable fact that you and I 
and every other loyal American are engaged 
In the most serious sort of battle on our 
•'third front” to preserve constitutional gov¬ 
ernment and the American way of life, the 
very things which our sons and brothers are 
fighting for around the world. 

CRITICS ROLB DIFFICULT 

This wont be an easy campaign for us as 
opponents of the administration in power. 
Even In the best of circumstances, the lot of 
the critic Is never a happy one. All too often 
the critic finds himself the vlotlm of personal 
abuse and vilification, no matter bow pure 
hlB motives, or bow sinoere and constructive 
his criticism. The more glaring the faults 
to which he calls attention, the more nearly 
unanswerable his argument, the more certain 
it Is that efforts will he made to smear and 
discredit him. 

We know from sad personal experience 
through recent years just what we, as oppo¬ 
nents, may expect from the administration 
in power. The present Washington leader¬ 
ship has been ruthless end unscrupulous in 
its efforts to destroy anyone who has etood 


firmly against it. It is a leadership, in fact, 
which will not tolerate independent thinking 
even from members of Its own party. 

TRBND RXVEALBD 

When a New Deal appointee In the bu¬ 
reaucracy created during the past 10 years 
disagrees with the policy In effect at the 
moment he is quietly but effectively stripped 
of position and influence. When a Demo¬ 
cratic Senator or Congressman, thinking of 
the people he was elected to represent, balks 
at a New Deal policy or strategem, the admin¬ 
istration whip at once begins to crack aroimd 
his ears. If he cannot be driven bock Into 
line by internal pressure then the adminis¬ 
tration ax is sharpened for him, and a cam¬ 
paign to "piurge" him follows. 

Even If administration spokesmen had not 
revealed the pattern for the coming campaign 
it would be a simple thing to predict from 
past performances the kind of a battle any 
opponent of the New Deal will be facing. 
Fortimately for the enlightenment of the 
voters, however, administration members, 
from the President right on down, have re¬ 
peatedly shown by words and action jtist 
what the strategy will be. 

There will be a most intensive drive to sell 
the American people the preposterous idea 
that there must be no criticism of the admin¬ 
istration; and that the President must have 
an overwhelming majority in both Houses of 
Congress. If the war is to be prosecuted suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Along with this there will be an equally 
strong effort made to stamp the blame for 
our entry into the war, for our grave unpre- 
paredness for war, and for our heartbreaking 
delays and failures to date, upon those who 
have opposed the President in any way. 

UNFAIR BTRATXGT 

Right here 1 want to say that with all the 
emphasis it la possible for me to place upon 
the statement that we as Americans and Re¬ 
publicans must make every possible effort to 
expose and destroy this obviously Illogical, 
unsound, and unfair strategy at the very out¬ 
set of this campaign. These aren’t rational 
Issues. They are the worst kind of emo¬ 
tionalism, that will arouse strife, bitterness, 
confusion, and disunity at the time when our 
very national existence depends upon our 
ability to keep cool, think straight, and pull 
together. 

I repeat, therefore, that we must smash 
this strategy at the beginning, and keep on 
smashing it wherever and whenever we en¬ 
counter it. 

What about criticism of the administra¬ 
tion? I know of no bettor refutation of the 
fatuous contention that a wartime adminis¬ 
tration must not be criticized than that offered 
by Woodrow Wilson, our Democratic Presi¬ 
dent in the last war. Speaking on this sub¬ 
ject, Wilson said, "We do not need less criti¬ 
cism in time of war, but more. It is hoped 
that criticism will be constructive, but better 
unfair criticism than autocratic repression. 
Honesty and competency need no shield of 
secrecy.” 

There is very little you need to add to that. 
If Incompetency, political favoritism, or po¬ 
litical considerations of any kind are ham¬ 
pering our war effort, or burdening the Amer¬ 
ican people unnecessarily, the only cure is 
vigorous and insistent criticism which will 
enlighten and arouse the people to action. 
On the other hand, if mistakes are condoned 
or permitted to remain hidden from the peo¬ 
ple, you can simply write it down as in¬ 
evitable that they will not only remain un¬ 
corrected, but that new and costlier mistakes 
will develop. 

IMBFFBUnVB WAR BTFORT 

What about the absurd contention that the 
effeotivenew of our war effort will depend 
upon the President having an overwhel m ing 
majority in Congressf Frankly, it is hard for 


me to believe that administration candidates 
and supporters will advance such an argu¬ 
ment, even In the face of the evidence that 
they are doing so. 

That is simply another way of saying that 
only those who have been and are blind fol¬ 
lowers of administration policy have the wis¬ 
dom and the patriotic zeal to promote Ameri¬ 
can victory. It would make just as much 
sense to say that none but the administration 
faithful could be trusted in responsible as¬ 
signments in our armed forces, the civilian 
war agencies of the Government, and otir war 
Industries. Honestly, the oont^tlon is just 
that absurd and unfair. 

I want to go more thoroughly into that con¬ 
tention, but in connection with the invidious 
campaign to smear and destroy those persons 
and forces who have opposed the administra¬ 
tion anywhere along the line. 

WHCRE BLAME BELONGS 

Who really Is to blame for our being 
plunged into this war, for our complete un- 
preparedness for It, and for the heart-break¬ 
ing inoompetency, errors, failures, and delays 
to date? Is there a shred of evidence to sup¬ 
port this smear campaign, or to give credence 
to the claim that opponents of the admin¬ 
istration blocked either a more successful 
foreign policy or the development of adequate 
American military strength? 

From inauguration day, 1933, when Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt took office, right down to date 
the New Deal has enjoyed overwhelming ma¬ 
jorities in Congress. Like no other Chief 
Executive In our entire history, President 
Roosevelt has had friendly, cooperative—^yes, 
even blindly faithful majorities In Congress 
to do hlB bidding. 

The record from 1933 to this minute will 
reveal just one important instance In which 
Congress has defied the President, namely, 
the refusal to permit him to destroy or sub¬ 
jugate the Supreme Court and the Federal 
judiciary. With no other single important 
exception, this Chief Executive has gotten 
everything he has demanded of Congress. 

The record is too clear on this point to 
leave even a shadow of doubt. In fact, it is 
bitter history that the earlier New Deal ma¬ 
jorities so completely abdicated their re¬ 
sponsibilities to the Constitution and to the 
people that they simply turned the Federal 
purse over to the President and passed Im¬ 
portant legislation as It was written in the 
White House without, In many cases, so much 
as reading the laws before their enactment. 

RESULTS OP TIELDIKO 

The result is known to every jjerson who 
reads and thinks. In that brief period of 
panicky desertion of duty, those majorities 
found that they had so competely delivered 
themselves Into the power of the Executive 
that they were practically powerless to resist 
any demand by him. it is not exaggeration 
to say that this President has praiCtlcally had 
the legislative power in bis vest pocket since 
1933, and the small Republican minority has 
been helpless to change the situation by 
initiation of defeating legislation. 

If the President had merely chosen to do 
BO, he could have directed any reasonable 
amount of the billions spent for "pump 
priming," relief, and social experimenting up¬ 
on the strengthening of our armed forces; 
and money so spent any time before Pearl 
Harbor would have provided just as much 
emplo 3 uneut and certainly more stimulus to 
our depressed economy. 

Instead, the President drove out of bis ad¬ 
ministration and out of the Army, men who 
pleaded with him to spend at least a part of 
that money for the Army and Navy. He re¬ 
peatedly called armament spending unpro¬ 
ductive, boasted of the fact that American 
wealth was buying "social betterment” while 
other nations were spending for war, and 
spoke Of the idea of a two-ocean Navy as 
"just plain dtunb.” 
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MOTTO) OPPOmTUNlTT 

If the President and the administration 
actually foresaw our participation In this war. 
there never was a time when he could not 
have formulated and followed any foreign 
policy which the beat diplomatic minds in 
his administration considered the wisest and 
safest. He could also have courageously and 
honestly placed the truth about the situation 
before the American people, who would have 
responded to that honesty and courage loyally 
and wholeheartedly. 

Instead, he chose to withhold vital in¬ 
formation and to confuse the American 
people with assurances that his every step was 
keeping us out of war. As late as May 1940 
he asked for defense appropriations of a mere 
94.000,000,000, and Immediately afterward 
urged Congress to adjourn because there was 
nothing more for Members to do except make 
speeches. 

WHXRX RXSPONSIBILITT SXSTS 

Since the real beginning of the defense and 
war program, the President has received every 
bit of money he has requested for the ex¬ 
pansion and equipment of our armed forces, 
and every bit of extraordinary power required 
to organize the American economy for defense 
and war production. No one will know until 
the history of this war is written Just how 
much indecision, political considerations, and 
the refusal to delegate authority will have 
cost us in time, money, and precious lives: 
but this much we do know: The record Is 
burdened with xmmlstakable evidence that 
the cost is going to be staggering. 

This much can also be said for certain: 
The entire responsibility rests squarely upon 
the New Deal administration, which has had 
overwhelming support from the people and 
from Congress, and which has received from 
Congress everything necessary for the job. 

In the light of the record, the smear 
campaign looks just as weak and absurd as 
the contention that only the unfaltering new 
dealers can effectively support the war ef¬ 
fort in Congress. What possible purpose can 
there be, then, behind this strategy? 

To me, this all boils down as a part of the 
campaign to weaken and destroy constitu¬ 
tional government in America. It is a part of 
the campaign of attrition being waged 
against Congress, the principal bulwark of 
representative government. The campaign 
la by no means new, even in America. It has 
been going on here all the time that it has 
destroyed representative government in so 
many countries throughout the world. 

EXECUTIVE EMCROACHMEKTS 

It doesn^t do to dismiss the threats to con¬ 
stitutional government and the American 
way of life lightly, simply because the attack 
has been only partially successful to date. 
In the first place, this attack has already 
been far more successful than you may think. 
In the second place, it will now be doubly 
dangerous because it wears the false face of 
patriotism and works in the name of emer¬ 
gency. 

The everlasting drive to concentrate power 
in the Federal Executive, which bit by bit 
has encroached upon the legislative and judi¬ 
ciary branches of our Government, Is almost 
completed with the breath-taking scope of 
extraordinary wartime authority which has 
been granted. 

It follows, as an inevitable consequence of 
every expansion of Executive power, there 
must be a corresponding loss of authority In 
Congress. I know we hope this departure 
from the normal balance contemplated by the 
Constitution will be only temporary; and that 
the normal balance will be restored at the 
end of the emergency. But it is not enough 
merely to hope. It is fatal to think that the 
restoration will take place automatically. It 
is Inexcusable to forget the hlsto^ of the 
past 10 years, during which we have seen 
the creation of a greedy, power-hungry bu¬ 


reaucracy that has grown almost beyond our 
ability to control or defeat. 

Bureaucracy, totalitarianism, dictator¬ 
ship—call it by any name you pleasa—never 
retreats. A bureaucrat who once has en¬ 
joyed authority never willingly relinquishes 
it. Even in the most serene and normal 
times, therefore, this constant threat con¬ 
fronts representative government. I know I 
need not emphasize the alarming degree to 
which the danger increases in this dire 
emergency. 

I cannot, however, overemphasize two re¬ 
lated facts. In the first place, the forces 
that would destroy us are not all within the 
framework of the Government. There are 
literally thousands of individuals, many of 
them deadly clever, assiduously at work 
against us. Representing every imaginable 
“lsm‘* from the vague, scholarly dreamer to 
the outright imscrupulous rascal driving for 
personal advantage, they constitute an enemy 
not one whit less dangerous than the Axis 
foes with which we are engaged. These 
forces are seldom organized in groups which 
can be readily identified. In fact, secrecy 
is a main feature of their technique. There 
are some brilliant minds and obviously a lot 
of money in this legion. 

Most unfortunately, these plausible, usual¬ 
ly mendacious rascals are able to dupe large 
numbers of entirely sincere and loyal patriots 
into supporting this drive. In fact, the tm- 
suspectlng Individuars loyalty and patriotism 
are the very emotions played upon to win him 
to this trend. The individual is so wound 
up in the battle against the enemies of per¬ 
sonal liberty and free government abroad that 
he may not realize until too late that he has 
been playing right into the hands of his 
enemies right here at home. 

G. o. P.*8 IMPORTANT JOB 

There is no bigger or more imperatively im¬ 
portant job for the Republican Party right 
here and now, therefore, than to lead the 
battle on our ‘*third front.** 

We should consider ourselves in service, not 
only for this campaign but for the duration, 
just as surely as though we were wearing 
our country's uniform. In fact, we ought to 
consider that we owe our greatest responsi¬ 
bility to the men in our armed forces. While 
they are fighting abroad the enemies of free¬ 
dom and the sovereign right of men to govern 
themselves, we must hold this "third front** 
against the enemies right here at home who 
would destroy our personal liberties and our 
representative government. 

When the enemies abroad have been de¬ 
stroyed. we must so have held our own front 
that we can welcome the warriors home to a 
free, constitutional government and the 
American way of life which they and their 
children have a right to expect. 

We must, also, have so worked to Influence 
the type of peace which will be written and 
the kind of International order which will 
result, that we will be insured against the 
idealistic, footless twaddle which too many 
dreamers and planners are now trying to foist 
upon us. 

We have made many serious mistakes in our 
international relations since the last war, but 
none worse than our unrealistic, impracticable 
treatment of International trade. We simply 
won't have the strength, the surplus wealthy 
to continue and multiply these mistakes, as 
Vice President Wallace in his latest speeches 
has urged. 

Start right now to show the folly of his 
suggestion that we must plan to make syn¬ 
thetic rubber only for the duration, and 
that we must go back to our old sources of 
natural rubber after the war. 

How does Wallace know that the British 
and Dutch will ever be able again to exploit 
Asiatic labor in peonage, or that they will 
ever regain their former world monopoly in 
natural rubber? If they do resume domina¬ 


tion of those poor peoples, how then do these 
dreamers expect American labor and farmers 
to compete with those conditions? If we 
leave these dreamers to their own devices, we 
may wake up to find that they have traded 
our high wage scales and a good share of our 
American standard of living for another 
dream which can never come true. 

NOT AN EAST FIGHT 

As I said at the outset, the fight will not 
be an easy one. Because we are faced with a 
strategy that la based very largely in emo¬ 
tionalism, the only hope of minimizing 
strife, confusion, and disimlty rests in our 
ability to smash that basic strategy^ with 
facts, truth, and logic. 

I have said this many times before, and I 
will say it at every opportunity: I have a 
great deal of confidence in the American peo¬ 
ple’s ability to think straight and make wise 
decisions in emergencies—if there is a lead¬ 
ership which will be honest with them and 
give them all the essential facts. That is why 
I have not accused and will not accuse the 
American people of complacency, indifference, 
to our perils, or lack of zeal for the job ahead. 

I know where the trouble lies, and I say 
to you flatly that the sole trouble now is the 
confusion, the doubt, the almost complete 
lack of information for which timid and tem¬ 
porizing leadership alone is responsible, 

PEOPLE NEED TRUTH 

Give the people the plain, simple truth; 
stand squarely on the important issues; and 
promise nothing but that no favoritism will 
be played during the back-breaking, heart¬ 
breaking job which every thinking person 
knows in his heart is ahead of us if we are 
to preserve the American republic and the 
American way of life for ourselves and our 
children. 

Show them fairly, factually, and dispas¬ 
sionately the mistakes that have been, and 
are being made; and show them how we pro¬ 
pose to correct them. 

Show them where political timidity has 
bowed to pressure groups, where selflsh, po¬ 
litical interest has defeated effective admin¬ 
istration; and give them some evidence that 
our candidates have the courage and the 
stamina to reject expediency and to fight for 
the right kind of legislation and administra¬ 
tion, no matter whose political corns may be 
trampled. 

Ours is simply a job of constructive en¬ 
lightenment, the job of getting to the people 
the necessary information upon which to base 
a wise decision. If we accomplish that job. 
there is no doubt in my mind as to what the 
people’s decision will be. 


Dedication of Service Flag at Holy Rotary 
Church, Pattaic, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, It was 
my privilege last Sunday afternoon to 
have a small part in a most Inspiring 
observance, the dedication of a service 
flag by the Holy Rosary Church of Pas¬ 
saic, N. J, To date 350 young men of 
this parish are now in the military serv¬ 
ice of our country and under the leader¬ 
ship of the Rev. Francis P. Kowalczyk, 
pastor of the church, War bonds totaling 
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more than $105,000 have been purchased 
by parishioners. 

Stanley fi. Gusty, of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News, wrote on Monday the fol*- 
lowing story of the event: 

Holt Rosast Cruvch Uimraui SnvicB Plao 
With 360 Stass 

(By Stanley B. Gusty) 

Paesaio*s Holy Rosary Catholic Parish un« 
furlee yesterday afternoon a huge red, white, 
and blue serviee flag in tribute to the 860 
young men of the east-side pariah who have 
already gone into military service. 

In a colorful ceremony that started on the 
stairs in front of the Wall Street Church and 
ended inside the edifice when the thunder¬ 
storm began, the banner was bleesed by the 
Rev. Francis P. Kowalceyk, pastor of the 
church. 

Present were Congressman Ooaoow Caw- 
TisLD, Consul General Bylwin Btrakace, of 
New York, representing the Polish Oovem- 
ment-in-Exlle, and Mayor Thomas J. Ken¬ 
nedy, Park Director Benjamin F. Turner, and 
Public Works Director Nicholas Martini. 

ONI HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
BONDS BOUGHT 

A highlight Of the occasion was an an¬ 
nouncement by District Court Judge Stanley 
J. Polack. who was master of ceremonies, that 
Holy Rosary parishioners had purchased 
$105,000 worth of War bonds. After the out¬ 
break of war, Father Kowaiezyk had set a 
goal of $100,000 for the parish. 

Each Sunday for the last several months, 
Father Kowaiezyk has been exhorting his 
parishioners, from the pulpit, to buy War 
bonds to help the boys of the parish fighting 
in the front lines. 

The flag was unfurled in front of the 
church while the drum and bugle corps of 
Our Lady of Mercy Churcb of Whippany, 
where Father Kowaiezyk had served 3 years 
as pastor before returning to Passaic after 
the death of the Very Rev. Canon Stanislaus 
J. Kruezek. played the Star-Spangled Banner. 

“This Is fust a little bit of the honor we 
hold in our hearts for our Holy Rosary boys 
and all the boys In the service.” declared 
Father Kowaiezyk after blessing the banner. 
**Our boys are willing and ready to fight for 
the freedom of this country and for the free¬ 
dom of the world. They have gone away to 
fight, yes. even to sacrlfioe their lives if neces¬ 
sary, to bring liberty as we enjoy it to nations 
unjustly and unfairly attacked.” 

GREAT AMERICAN PXCTURI 

Congressman Campielo told the large gath¬ 
ering of parishioners that the ceremony was 
”more than Inspiring” to him. 

*Tt is noble, it is patriotic, it ia sacred,'* 
he declared. 'Tn peacetime or now during 
the war, 1 have never seen a greater American 
picture. What an encouraging picture to 
•end to our boys fighting on lani on the sea, 
and in the air the forces of aggression and 
oppression. 

”Down through tbe centuries the Polish 
people, who have had to go through so many 
fires and auffer so many sacrifloes, have never 
lost their faith In Qod, their love of liberty. 
They brought this faith and this love to 
Amerioa, where It has become one of the 
strong fortses in molding the sturdy Ameri^ 
can character and fiber of this day and hour 
When Americane, remembering God and lib¬ 
erty, move forward to turn back the treach¬ 
erous foe. 

T do not have to tell you how the Polish 
people of this community have always rallied 
to the oolcrs at every eall. This flag today 
tells only a partial story. Behind these boys 
at the front are thousands of loyal, patriotic 
home folks mmag in the factories, buying 
War bonds and stemps, and praying for an 
sarly and complete victory. 

”Our Passaic boys wlU be happy to hear of 
llcation today. Our floeewfe to them 


is that we sense our responsibilities on the 
home front and we will never let them down. 
Our dally prayer to God will be that each 
and every one of us may be permitted to do 
more. With euch a qfint, with such a re- 
dedication, we will not fail God and lib¬ 
erty." 

CONSUL GENERAL'S TBIBUTB 

Consul General Strakaca, who held a Cab¬ 
inet post when tbe late Ignace Jan Pad¬ 
erewski was Premier of Poland, declared 
that ”we are in this war together until vic¬ 
tory is won.” He paid tribute to Holy Rosary 
mothers whose sons have answered the call 
to the colors. 

Mothers and fathers of Holy Rosary youths 
in service were guests of honor at the cere¬ 
mony. They stood m front of the church 
holding lighted candles. Mayor Kennedy 
referred to the candles as ”the light of free¬ 
dom being shown to the world” by the sons 
of Holy Rosary parishioners. 

The invocation was given by the Reverend 
Anthony Kurzynowskl, assistant pastor, and 
the Polish national anthem and the Polish 
hymn were sung by Bt. Hedwlg's Choir, 
under the direction of Prof. Adolph 
Komarowskl. 

Parish organizations that participated in 
the ceremony were Rydz-Smlgly Poet of the 
Polish War Veterans and Its Ladies Auxiliary, 
the Roeary Society, group 86, of the Associa¬ 
tion of Sons of Poland; Holy Rosary Boy 
Scouts, Archbishop Cteplak Society, St. 
Stephen's Society. Holy Rosary Totmg Men's 
Club, and the church altar boys. 

Nicholas Tomezyk was chairman of the 
committee that raised nmds for the pur¬ 
chase of the service flag. 


Shall Salesmen Strike for Gat and Tires? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF FBNN8TLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20,1942 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks I Insert here¬ 
with the following article that describes 
the plight of the traveling salesmen of 
America. This article appears in the cur¬ 
rent issue of The Sample Case, the offi¬ 
cial monthly publication of the United 
Commercial Travelers issued at Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio: 

BKALL SALESMEN STRZXZ FOR GAS AND TZEMT 

According to the iz^ormation now in our 
hands, the gas rationing board have removed 
all salesmen except those who seU farm and 
heavy machinery and medicine from the 
upper class. AU other salesmen will receive 
only enough gas to travel about 400 miles per 
month and this means their near ruin. No 
grocery salesman can possibly cover his ter¬ 
ritory on such an allotment. No salesman of 
any commodity can aadst on such a territory. 

It is difficult to understand this. Before 
Mr. Roosevelt became Preeident be wrote an 
article for The Sample Case and in that article 
he said: 

"I am moved to wish that before any man 
offer himself for puMic affairs that he spend 
some time ae a traveling aalesman." Today, 
as President, he seems to have forgotten the 
thlngi he laid then And his appointees not 
only say salesmen srs unnecessary but they 
seek to destroy them. 

Today, tbe satesmen are sending their sons 
to war. They are buying bonds and ere pay¬ 
ing income taxes as weU as the ooimtless 


otbMT taxes that fall upon them. They are 
serving on Civilian Defense committees in all 
parts of the country. They are carrying good 
cheer to all parts of the coimtry and are 
helping to explain as well as investigating 
many suspicious characters and because of 
their training and their travel they make good 
investigators. 

All of this will, of ncoessity. stop when 
the salesman can no longer travel—and there 
are a million of them who must stop if they 
cannot travel. Unless the salesman earns an 
income he not only cannot pay an Income 
tax but will have no Income on which to 
pay a tax. Unless he can earn an income 
he cannot purchase War bonds. He can ill 
afford even to give his time in civilian de¬ 
fense if his income is cut off because his 
needs will not grow less. 

In our mall recently we have had several 
letters—one from the chairman of a ration¬ 
ing board—suggesting that the salesmen "go 
on a strike”; that they cease making every 
kind of contribution for a week or a month 
until the Government realizes that they are 
a force to be considered. 

Wc do not pay that salesmen should strike. 
We give you the suggestion just as it came to 
us, for your consideration. Labor unions 
strike for more pay and they get it with 
little criticism. We do not know what they 
are doing for the war effort beyond working 
for higher and even higher pay. We do not 
agree with all of the "hogwash" of the great 
patriotism of a worker who is earning ten 
or fifteen dollars per day and then strikes 
for more money. We do think that those 
who are not permitted to work have a few 
rights. 

There Is no more certain way to destroy 
America than to force idleness and lack of 
money on a million families that have been 
accustomed to comforts earned by a salesman. 
We shall, we fear, hear more often the ques¬ 
tion "what is wrong and what have we to 
fight for when we receive no consideration”? 
and we have heard it all too frequently. It 
is a serious matter and one that every true 
American should consider. 

It has already been admitted that gas is 
rationed to save rubber and at the same time 
we are told that a small amount—3,000 tons 
of rubber combined with 100.000 tons of re¬ 
claimed rubber will keep a million cars re¬ 
treaded and we are told that the Nation 
recently collected almost three times that 
much used rubber. We learn of refineries 
pouring gas Into "dry tanks” (that means 
holes in the ground). The Government itself 
admits that the gas rationing is not really 
necessary and then we read that in the States 
where gas has been rationed the dealers have 
been allowed to raise the price several cents 
per gallon. Isn’t it time to have this whole 
matter carefully considered and facts ascer¬ 
tained? And is it time for salesmen to dem¬ 
onstrate their power and their value to the 
Nation? 

What do you think? 


A Mother’, Feeling, for Her Sen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS £. GRAHAM 

or F X KWS TLVANM 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oti), X include the following poem which 
appeared in the August 18,1942, issue of 
the Syracuse (Nebr.) Journal-Democrat, 
W. K. Keithley, editor^ written by Mra« 
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Joe Ballon, of Atkinson, Ncbr. Mrs. Bal¬ 
lon wrote the lines to express a mother’s 
feelings after her son* had called her from 
Washington: 

The telephone rang last evening. 

Just after I'd gone to bed. 

I got up and answered it quickly. 

And this is what was said; 

**Hello, Is this you, mother?” 

Came the voice of my boy so dear. 

I felt this message coming 
And stood there trembling with fear. 

“How are you tonight, mother darling, 

I hope you are feeling all right. 

But thought 1 must call and tell you 
I'm leaving the States tonight. 

“And I hope, mother, you’ll not worry, 

For I know I'll be all right. 

As you know, my dear country needs me, 

And for it I’m going to light. 

•‘Say ‘Hello’ to my brothers and sisters. 

And all of my friends back there. 

Tell them I said to be faithful. 

And I ask them to do their share. 

•It may be a long time, dear mother, 

*T111 you get a letter from me. 

X can't say where I’m going. 

But somewhere across the sea.” 

I could not give way to my feelings. 

And didn’t know just what to say. 

I Just told him we’d been so lonesome 
Since the day he went away. 

Then I told him to be careful. 

To be honest, brave, and true. 

And I know the stripes of Old Glory 
Will still wave when they are through. 

Z know that our Savloui Is watching 
And our prayers will carry you through, 
•Time is up now. mother darling, 

' And I must say ‘Goodnight, dear, to you.’ ” 


Road to Victory 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, 1 
Include the following editorial from the 
Boston Daily Record of August 19,1942: 

ROAD TO VICTORY 

America’s tremendous military production 
and power are unquestionably beginning to 
make themselves felt In this truly global war. 

In addition to the continuing action In the 
Solomons, which is still indecisive but plainly 
a major offensive drive against the Japanese 
developing with advantage to the American 
forces, various actions on other fronts are 
emphasizing the presence of armed contin¬ 
gents of the United States. 

American fighter pilots have made 31 sorties 
against the Germans across the English Chan¬ 
nel in 48 hours. 

American bombers have damaged at least 
three and probably four Italian cruisers in a 
Greek port. 

Other American bombing planes have 
heavily attacked the Japanese base at Nan- 
chang in China, and another in northern 
Honan Province, and possibly still another 
on the Island of Formosa. 

Strong American units are active In Egypt, 
and are assembling in Ireland, Iceland, and 
Australia. 

And, of course, the antisubmarine campaign 
Off our own Atlantic and Gulf coasts is one 


of the crucial actions of the war, and is almost 
exclusively an American action. 

In fact, It has been reliably reported that 
American military, naval, and air forces are 
in action on a total of 32 fronts in the war, 
which means American participation in fight¬ 
ing on most of the land and water areas of 
the world. 

It is a big war, and America is obviously 
playing a big and vital part in it. 

When account is taken of the fact that 
America has been in the war much leas than 
a year, and in that time has been compelled 
not merely to gird Itself for war but to recover 
from stimning early set-backs in the war, the 
widespread activities and considerable accom¬ 
plishments of our armed forces are impressive. 

However, all of our activities and accom¬ 
plishments thus far represent little more 
than a beginning. 

Our armed forces abroad are only a frac¬ 
tion of those now in training. 

The volume of our war production which 
has reached the various and far-fiung fronts 
is only a fragment of the total production 
of which America is capable. 

America has only begun to fight. 

America has scarcely started to produce. 

Thus, the important contributions we have 
already made to the winning of the war are 
only tokens of the greater contributions still 
to be made. 

The enemy nations know what this means. 

They have always known the capacities of 
America for war production and for potential 
manpower. 

They made two fatal mistakes about Amer¬ 
ica. one being the mistake of thinking Amer¬ 
icans would not fight in any circumstances 
or under any provocation, the other being 
the mistake of thinking American equipment 
and armed forces could not reach the remote 
fronts of a global war. 

They were wrong on both counts, and prob¬ 
ably realize it. 

Americans are already fighting to good 
effect. 

American production has been shipped and 
delivered to every front. 

And the full might of America is still to 
be thrown into the conflict. 

America and her Allies will surely win this 
war. 

It may not be won soon. 

It will certainly be won at great cost. 

But we have the means to win, and the in¬ 
defatigable and unconquerable spirit to win— 
and in addition, a Just cause to inspire us 
and the free institutions of our own land and 
the dignity and freedom of all mankind to 
defend and preserve. 

The war to date has had its defeats and 
frustrations for America, but it has set itself 
surely and Inexorably into a pattern of vic¬ 
tory which warrants our utmost confidence 
and our supreme faith. 


Wright Aero Earns Pennants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
flagstaffs of the five Wright Aeronautical 
plants In Paterson. N. J.. and vicinity 
there are flying today. Just beneath the 
Stars and Stripes, swallow-tailed Army- 
Navy pennants bearing the large let¬ 
ter '‘B.” 

Wright Aero earned It-^ 


Says the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News 
editorially. 

Those who make the motors know that It is 
their own who are going to use them. Those 
who are using them know they can depend 
upon the quality as well as the quantity. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
also praises the great Wright family of 
workers on all they are doing to turn out 
the mighty engines which propel the air¬ 
craft of the United Nations in their 
world-encompassed fight for liberty. 
Says the News: 

The “E” Is for excellence—but It Is more 
than Just the excellence we came as students 
in schools to recognize as a mark of good work 
in studies. It means excellence in perform¬ 
ance of a Job for our country, for the decent 
part of the world, for our boys scattered the 
world over, giving of their lives and their 
life’s blood for the all-out pattern of a decent 
life. 

All America should salute Guy 
Vaughan. Myron Gordon, and the thou¬ 
sands of loyal, hard-working citizens for 
the all-important contribution they are 
making to that fast-growing air power 
which will lead the way In defeating the 
forces of aggression and oppression. 


Yon Can’t Do Bnsiness With Hitler 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial from 
the New York Post of August 18,1942: 

You Can’t Do Business V7ith Hitler 

There’s a newspaper in our town which 
thinks you can do business with Hitler. 

Which one? One guess. Right! The Daily 
News, of course. 

Before Pearl Harbor, it points out, Herbert 
Hoover used to think he could do business 
with Hitler In arranging for us to feed Hitler’s 
victims in Europe. 

“He was confident of his ability to close the 
necessary contracts with Hitler’s government,” 
the News editorializes. 

"We think that Mr. Hoover ought to be 
allowed to attempt the experiment.” 

We can’t believe that the News doesn’t re¬ 
member as well as you do what has befallen 
every person and nation which has "attempt¬ 
ed” the "experiment” of closing "the neces¬ 
sary contracts” with Hitler. 

So, will somebody please explain what could 
be behind the sudden suggestion that we have 
one of our elder statesmen, a former President 
of the Republic, open negotiations with Hitler 
on any subject whatever? 

CROCOOILB TEARS 

The News expresses deep sympathy for the 
people who are starving in Europe now and 
the vastly greater number who must starve 
this winter. 

But the News implies that the Nazis too 
have sympathy, as witness "the fact that the 
Germans have recently agreed to let three 
shiploads of food go from Montreal in Swed¬ 
ish ships to starving Greece.’* 

There Is the sympathy of the crooodUe, if 
we ever saw it. v 
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For, look, here Is tlic way the Germans use 
their weapon of food in that same starving 
Greece as reported by the Associated Press 
from Istanbul: 

**After having subjected the Greeks to an 
Intense food shortage for more than a year 
the Germans are now promising abundant 
food and good pay for Greek workmen who 
will sign up for labor in Germany. 

*'The Nazis are recruiting Greek labor with 
similar inducements for work on German 
naval projects on Crete and for work in the 
vicinity of Athens, presumably on airports 
to be used by the Luftwaffe." 

OOEBBELS’ LINE 

The starving Greeks may be excused for 
occasionally believing those promises. But 
we must not. It is bad enough, if freemen 
are driven into slavery for Germany through 
false promises. It would be a thousand times 
worse if we supplied the food to make those 
promises good. 

If we supply food to Greece, the Germans 
will take it. If they do not take all of it. 
food will be left only for those who must be 
kept alive to work for the Axis. If those en¬ 
slaved men and women are fed food supplied 
by us, then Germany will not have to provide 
even the minimum of food now allotted to 
Axis slaves. 

The whole idea is preposterous. 

It boils down to this: Germany would bo 
glad to hove us take over the job of feeding 
Germany’s slave labor. That’s the only basis 
on which we can do business with Hitler. 
Now, or ever. 

Again we say. we don’t believe the News 
and its companion newspapers, the Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald and the Chicago Tribune 
deliberately parallel the Dr. Goebbels line 
in their editorials, A great proportion of the 
men and women from all parts of the Nation 
who wrote to Representative Holland after 
he had brought out their editorial policies 
and practices onto the floor of the House for 
examination and review think otherwise. By 
20 to 1 they want an official investigation. 

We suspect an investigation would show 
that the publishers of these papers evolved 
their strange editorial line by simply follow¬ 
ing their noses. 


President Quezon 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER PROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein the speech which 
I delivered August 19 on the occasion 
of President Quezon’s sixty-fourth 
birthday: 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Piliplno 
residents in the United States and Hawaii, 
and more particularly In the name of the 
46 community councils in this country, I 
have the great honor to address you on the 
occasion of your sixty-fourth birthday. 

It is my fervent hope, Mr. President, that 
today may be one of the very happy days of 
your life. I express this hope although I 
realize the heavy burden of responsibilities 
on your shoulders at this most tragic time. 

It would be futile for me even to attempt 
to list your innumerable accomplishments as 
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leader of the Piliplno people and first Presi¬ 
dent of our Commonwealth. However, since 
I have known you for many years and have 
been happily associated with you in official 
service since the inauguration of the Com¬ 
monwealth in 1635, I am going to mention a 
few of what I consider your outstanding 
qualities, and the deeds that have made you 
the great leader of our people. 

Your sense of justice, your concern for all 
the people, particularly those who have had 
fewer opportunities in life, have enshrined 
you in the hearts of the Piliplno people. Por 
a quarter century they have looked to you for 
relief and consolation. 

You have concerned yourself always with 
the political and economic progress of our 
country. Through your personal initiative, 
our industries, our farms, and our trade de¬ 
veloped to great prosperity. 

You have never been given to chicanery or 
political revenge. In your broad conception 
of people, men of all nationalities, of all 
races, of all creeds have had equal and fair 
opportunity in our country. For that reason, 
they all love and respect it. 

You have been generous with your friends, 
whether they wore with you or against you. 
Always in the end you have overlooked the 
faults that are brought about by human 
weakness and respected differences of thought 
and of opinion. 

You have been the standard bearer of de¬ 
mocracy. and the champion of equal oppor¬ 
tunity for all. 

It is almost out of place here to recall the 
sad and arduous days through which you 
have passed since December 7. You have 
rallied your people to fight against Japan’s 
furious a.ssault; under your guidance they 
resisted the invasion to the last ditch. 

Personally, you have risked your life and 
the lives of your family to preserve the Ideals 
which you have always had in your own soul. 
You were the symbol of the principles for 
which our soldiers fought and died. You de¬ 
liberately refused to leave the Philippines un¬ 
til the very last ray of hope was gone. 

Mr. President, the Filipinos in the United 
States and Hawaii rejoice at your presence 
here. You are still the promise In our hearts 
of the redemption of our people. 

Your arrival in this country has given the 
Filipino people—particularly those of us liv¬ 
ing in the United States—a new hope. More 
than that, you have given us an added in¬ 
centive to take up arms in reprisal of one 
of the great outrages of history. 

It is this spirit, Mr. President, that moves 
us all to honor you tonight. I feel distinctly 
privileged, therefore, to wish you a happy 
birthday on this 19th of August, in the name 
of all our countrymen in America, and to 
wish you health and strength to carry on the 
heavy task which Providence hao placed before 
you. 


Outlaw Strikes Must Stop 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a few eve¬ 
nings ago the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] delivered an ad¬ 
dress over the radio on the subject Out¬ 
law Strikes Must Stop. This is a sub¬ 
ject which, unless conditions change. 


must receive the early consideration of 
Congress. The timely address of the 
gentleman from Georgia should h?. read 
by every Member of Congress, and under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
same herewith: 

My fellow citizens, the world is In the 
midst of the most savage and destructive war 
ever known. 

The United States of America with her tre¬ 
mendous reserves of enlightened manpower, 
machine power, and natural resources Is the 
one last, best hope of the world for the pro¬ 
tection and perpetuation of freedom and 
progress. If we fall to stop the march of 
these men tearing the world apart in their 
lust for power, the state of the world will be 
horrible beyond conception. 

As true today as in the days when he 
spoke them are these words of Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson : 

"The station which we occupy among the 
nations of the earth is honorable, but awful. 
Trusted with the destinies of this solitary 
Republic of the world, the only monument of 
human rights, and the sole depositary of the 
sacred Are of freedom and self-government, 
whence It is to be lighted up In other regions 
of the earth. • • • all mankind ought, 

then, with us, to rejoice In its prosperous, 
and sympathize in its adverse, fortunes as 
Involving everything dear to man. And to 
what sacrifices of Interest or convcnlenco 
ought not these considerations to animate 
us? To what compromises of opinion and In¬ 
clination, to maintain harmony and union 
among ourselves, and to preserve from all 
danger this hallowed arc of human hope and 
happiness, * • * The last hope of human 
liberty in this world rests on us. We ought 
for so dear a stake to sacrifice every attach¬ 
ment and every enmity." 

The tragedy of our situation today, my 
fellow citizens, is that we have not for so dear 
a stake been willing to make those compro- 
mises of opinion and inclination, to main¬ 
tain that harmony and union among our¬ 
selves; to sacrifice all attachments and en¬ 
mities as the immortal Jefferson admonished 
us to do. Listen to some other words of his: 

“My God! How little do my countrymen 
know what precious blessings they are in pos¬ 
session of and which no other people on earth 
enjoy. 

"Sole depositaries of the remains of human 
liberty, our duty to ourselves, to posterity, 
and to mankind, calls on us by every motive 
which is sacred or honorable, to watch over 
the safety of our beloved country during tho 
troubles which agitate and convulse the resi¬ 
due of the world, and to sacrifice to that all 
personal and local considerations." 

For us to fall to produce and to deliver the 
machines, and munitions and supplies of war 
would mean that our fighting forces would 
be defeated; rot by a foreign enemy of su¬ 
perior strength and intelligence, but by be¬ 
trayal behind the lines, on the home pro¬ 
duction front. It would be a defeat of this 
Nation not by an alien enemy of supeilor 
intelligence and strength, but by some of 
our own people. 

I do not Intend now to recount the many 
millions of man-days lost in the war produc¬ 
tion through strikes before Pearl Harbor. I 
want to deal this evening with what the labor 
leaders say are "outlaw" strikes—strikes over 
which they have no control, so they claim. 
If there are any groups, unions, or others in 
this Nation who can by striking impede the 
production and delivery of war supplies, and 
if those groups are beyond the control of the 
leaders, then it is high time, for the sake of 
the men who are dying on the far-flung 
battle fronts, and for the sake of the broken 
hearts of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
wives, and children here at home, that such 
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groups immediately be stopped in their tracks. 
If the executive department of the Govern¬ 
ment cannot or does not do this, the Congress 
must. 

After the Pearl Harbor attack the leaders 
of organised labor made a solemn covenant 
with the President and the American people 
that there would be no more strikes. 

The deadly peril of this Nation had been 
too much used by labor leaders intent upon 
taking advantage of the situation to bring 
about the closed shop and the extortionate 
work fees, and to increase their personal 
power. But in the strikes which have taken 
place since that solemn covenant more than 
a miUion man-days have been lost in war 
production. Faced with these strikes, these 
union leaders have protested that they cotild 
not control these striking unions. Thus, on 
their own statements, the leaders have con¬ 
victed themselves of being either unwilling, 
or unable, to keep their solemn covenant with 
the American people and the President. 

Every hour lost in the production and de¬ 
livery of machines and munitions of war is 
costing the lives of hundreds of men and is 
breaking the bodies and shattering the minds 
of hundreds of others. Remember, you 
fathers and mothers of boys in the service, 
one of these needlessly sacrlfied men may 
be your son. It seems inconceivable that 
there should recently have been a strike in 
the Fisher Body Works at Flint, Mich., a plant 
exclusively engaged in war production, which 
lasted a week or better, and which involved 
no question of wages, or working conditions, 
or closed shop, or maintenance of union, or 
any other fundamental question related 
either to workers or to unionism. 

What was the cause of this strike? A pub¬ 
lic statement by the company in the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal of July 19, 1942, and never 
denied, says: 

*The strike on the face of it was over spe¬ 
cial smoking privileges. * * * On June 
30 some of our employees stopped work and 
went outside for a smoke. • » * Later, 

certain groups of employees requested smok¬ 
ing privileges throughout the plant at any 
time. This, of course, was refused. 

*'On July 18 about 40 employees again 
stopped work and went outside the plant to 
emoke. This was not only a violation of the 
smoking rules, but a deliberate hold-up of 
war production, contrary to instructions of 
plant management.” 

What would those heroic men who so long 
withstood an enemy of overwhelming force 
in the **fox holes” of Bataan think if they 
knew that any workmen at home wanted to 
stop war production for time out to smoke? 

The New York World-Telegram of Wednes¬ 
day. July 22, states that a million man-days, 
up to that time, had been lost through these 
outlaw strikes since the solemn covenant was 
made between the union leaders and the 
people of the United States, through the 
President. 

*'That means,” says this newspaper, ”on the 
basis of past unit production figures com¬ 
piled by the Government, loss of enough time 
to build some 50,000 Oarand rifles; lOXKK) 
.50-caliber machine guns; 200 pursuit planes. 
200 or so tanks.” 

Fellow citlsens, we have long since realised 
that this war cannot be fought and won on a 
basis of “business as usual.” Neither can It 
be won on a basis of **work and smoke as 
usual.” Or on a basis of “strikes as usual.” 

I do not believe any considerable percent¬ 
age of the rank and file of union members 
could possibly be in sympathy with these 
“outlaw” strikes. Many of these union mem¬ 
bers and their wives have sons fighting today 
on some far-flung battle front—eons from 
whom they can get no tidings, and whose 
whereabouts they do not know. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that fathers and mothers who have 
sons at the front, or sons who will have to go 
to the front, possibly could condone strikes 


which disrupt and delay the production and 
delivery of the madilnes and munitions their 
sons, along with the rest of our brave fight¬ 
ing foroes. so desperately need. 

These outlaw strikes must be stopped. 

Win this war we must. We must continue 
our war efforts without any let-ups until 
absolute, complete victory is achieved for the 
United States and our allies. The war effort 
must be continued efficiently and relentlessly 
not only on the battle fronts but on the 
home-production fronts as well. 

Let me remind you, my fellow citiaens, that 
there are no labor unions In Nasi Germany. 
There are no labor unions in Fascist Italy. 
There are no labor unions in military Japan. 
Under the despots there are no such con¬ 
ditions as free unionism, the check-off sys¬ 
tem. the closed shop, collective bargaining, 
good wages, and decent hours. There are 
instead driven slaves working at the point of 
the bayonet, under the crack of the lash, 
under the very threat of death itself if they 
do not please their masters. We are fighting 
this war to prevent that condition from over¬ 
whelming the United States. We are fight¬ 
ing this war to release the other peoples 
of the world from such brutal, bestial 
despotism. 

There must be no vested Interests in this 
struggle. Our Nation’s danger must not be 
exploited by any individual, class, or group, 
for special gains of profits or power. 

There can be no picket line on the victory 
line. 

A strike against production is a strike 
against victory. 

Delay invites defeat. Because this Is so, 
strikes are the most potent aids to the fifth 
columnists. 

Whenever the workers on the home front 
throw down their tools they are inviting our 
soldiers to throw down their rifles. 

Disrupted industry means disrupted pro¬ 
duction. Disrupted production means de¬ 
layed deliveries. Delayed deliveries mean de¬ 
feats. Defeats means slavery and death. 

Strikes—or any other cause of disruption 
and delay in the production of machines and 
munitions—are no longer withm the realm 
of social reforms or political considerations. 
They imperil every man, woman, and child 
in this Nation. They imperii all of the men, 
women, and children in the other nations 
now subjugated by the dictators, or which 
are fighting with us to stop this onslaught 
of the despots. 

Only a strong, united producing America 
can win this war. Only a unity which is 
practical and productive can win this war. 
Unity is not merely a slogan; it is not an 
empty phrase; it is intelligent cooperation 
translated into action. 

Our fighting forces cannot win this war 
unless we make our production forces ef¬ 
ficient and energetic beyond anything we 
have ever attempted. 

It is for us in the United States of America 
to say whether the future shall hold only 
tears and toil and taxes, or whether it shall 
glow again with hope* progress, and pros¬ 
perity. 

It is for us in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica to say whether or not the cause of liberty 
shall be betrayed by selfishness and greed, 
indolence, and indifference, or whether we 
shall prove ourselves worthy of the great heri¬ 
tage of freedom and culture which our fore¬ 
fathers sacrificed and bled to give us. 

It rests with us in America to say whether 
or not ours shall be an elective despotism, 
which was not the government our fathers 
fought for, or a government foxmded on true, 
free principles; a government In which the 
powers shall be so divided and balanced that 
none can transcend their legal limits without 
being effectually dhecked and restrained by 
the others. 

Finally, my fellow ottiae&a, it rests upon 
us here at home to determine whether or 
not those heroic men fighting on the far-flung 
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battle fronts shall suffer and die In vain, be¬ 
trayed by their own people behind the lines, 
or whether with our h^ they shall win a 
victory so decisive and conclusive that Amer¬ 
ica may help to write an enduring peace. 

We must give, if necessary, all we have. 
We must spare no effort: we must shrink at 
no sacrifice; we must hesitate at no task to 
win this war, to preserve* freedom, to assure 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity; to 
guarantee for ourselves and for the world 
that the sims of the summers to come, that 
the snows of the winters yet to be, shall fall 
upon a world freed of this menace of foreign 
dictators, mad with the lust for power. 

The souls of freemen must still aspire 
to find their destiny among the stars. 


RecoBuneiidAlioni Made at the New Enf- 
land Goyernors’ Conference To Avert 
the Threatened Fuel Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 

OF COWWBCTI CU T 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission granted me, I desire to insert In 
the Record the report and recommenda¬ 
tions of the New England Governors’ 
conference at Augusta, Maine, on the 
fuel situation in New England. I heart¬ 
ily endorse the sentiment expressed in 
this report and feel that Immediate steps 
must be taken to prevent a critical con¬ 
dition in New England this winter which 
may lead to illness, considerable suffer¬ 
ing, and a break-down of New England’s 
all-out war effort. 

The report follows: 

The New England Governors* conference. 
Bitting in Augusta. Maine, today with all six 
Oovernors in attendance, took action toward 
averting the threatened fuel shortage by 
making a series of specific recommendations 
addressed to Federal officials, the oil and coal 
companies, and the cltisens of the region 
generally. 

The Governors unanimously agreed upon 
the f oUowlng steps and voted to transmit the 
recommendations to the officials and or¬ 
ganizations most directly concerned In each 
case. Included among these are Harold L. 
Ickes, Solid and Liquid Fuels Coordinator: 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation; Donald Nelson, Di¬ 
rector of the War Produotion Board; Leon 
Henderson. Director of the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration, executives of the oil and an¬ 
thracite coal industries. These are the items 
acted upon by the conference composed of 
Govs. Sumner Sewell, of Maine; Robert O. 
Blood, of New Hamp^lre; William H. Wills, 
of Vermont; Leverett SaltonstaU, of Massa¬ 
chusetts; Robert A. Hurley, of OonneoUout: 
and J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island. 

We respectfully caU attention to the fact 
that so many oonfUotIng reports on the fuel 
situation have oonfueed our people—and have 
needlessly impeded our efforts to prepare for 
winter, particularly the oampai(^ of pro¬ 
moting the eaNy purchase and storage of 
anthracite, and the oonversion of oU-buming 
equipment. 

Therefore, we reepeetlblly requeet that 
official repOTte on the fuel eituattan in the 
future be confined ctrlotly to factual etate- 
menta, and that optimlatlo statements, with- 
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out foundation, based on hopes for the future 
rather than on actual performances, be en¬ 
tirely discontinued. 

We believe that the fuel and oil situation 
now in a hazardous condition In New Eng¬ 
land can be cured and that the necessary 
commercial and domestic supplies of fuel oil 
and gasoline can be maintained by the co¬ 
operative and energetic efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment, commercial users, and private citizens, 
if all do their utmost to obtain results. 

After careful consideration we believe disas¬ 
ter can be averted by the steps outlined be¬ 
low. However, even under the most optimistic 
view, the situation will remain extremely 
critical. 

1. We respectfully demand that the man¬ 
agements of the oil companies serving New 
England, the Petroleum Coordinator, and the 
Director of Defense Transportation continue 
and increase their efforts to Insure an ade¬ 
quate movement of fuel to this area. We ask 
that the necessary steps be taken to ration 
transportation or to divert to New England 
sufllclcnt tank cars to equalize in heating oils 
and gasoline the burden of the war effort be¬ 
tween the Middle West and Atlantic seaboard 
States. 

2. Additional supplies of fuel oil are best 
Insured by shipment from the nearest pos¬ 
sible supply point. Therefore, we recommend 
that domestic heating oil be rationed at that 
source—namely, district No. 2 (the North 
Middle West) at the same time and to the 
same extent as our own district No. 1 (east¬ 
ern seaboard). We believe that the sacrifices 
made necessary by rationing of gas should be 
equally distributed on a national basts so 
far as Is practical and necessary to meet the 
minimum fuel and gasoline demands of New 
England. 

3. We insist that the oil companies serving 
New England at the earliest possible moment 
pool their terminal facilities for this emerg¬ 
ency to the end that the best possible use can 
be made of them for the communities they 
were designed to supply. 

4. We believe that New England should take 
every possible step to increase the speed of 
unloading and distributing the fuel oil which 
is reaching our terminals in quantities 
greater than these facilities are able to handle 
with the greatest efficiency because they were 
set up for access by sea. We are ready and 
willing to do our utmost, but are blocked 
by delay in the granting of priorities, which 
oil officials concede to be essential. The 
quantity of materials needed is trivial com¬ 
pared with the necessity for it and the results 
which Its use can accomplish. We demand 
that the War Production Board or any other 
agencies involved expedite the availability of 
materials essential for Increasing the unload¬ 
ing facilities at New England oil terminals. 

6. We urgently request the petroleum In¬ 
dustry to arrange to furnish at prompt and 
frequent Intervals the essential facts and 
figures concerning their liquid fuel supply, 
storage and distribution facilities, in order 
that the necessary cooperation of officials and 
public in this emergency may be achieved by 
full information and an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the realities of the situation. In 
this connection, we thoroughly approve of 
the formation of the New England Distribu¬ 
tion and Supply Committee, composed of 
men from the six States of the area who have 
authority delegated by the Petroleum Coor¬ 
dinator for War. We request this committee 
to keep the New England Governor's confer¬ 
ence currently advised of our supply position. 

6. In spite of all efforts, the latest infor¬ 
mation Indicates that the supply of oil Is 
likely to be gravely Inadequate. In order to 
avert any slowing of war production, any 
threat to the health of our people, or any un¬ 
fair bearing of hardship, we ag^n urge every 
oil user in New England, whether commer¬ 
cial or domestic, who can possibly do so, to 
convert oil-burning equipment to coal. This 


should be done at once. We also recommend 
storing as much wood as possible as auxil¬ 
iary fuel, 

7. We are assured that there can be suf¬ 
ficient supply of coal for domestic as well 
as industrial use. But we must prepare for 
greater demands, as already receipts by coal 
dealers are falling behind orders to the mines. 
Delay appears to be caused by failure of mine 
operators to produce necessary quantities for 
shipment. One means of relief seems to be an 
Increase in the hours of labor at the mines. 
It would seem apparent that the present 35 
hours per week will not produce anthracite 
requirements. We urge that mines be put on 
a 6-day basis immediately. 

8. Since coal must assume an ever-increas¬ 
ing burden from oil, we request that every 
consideration be taken Into account before 
the collier fleet is further reduced and. in 
addition, if more vessels are taken over by the 
Government to place in other services on 
account of the over-all war effort, we ask 
that adequate substitute units or means of 
delivery of coal to the New England area be 
actually in hand and not just on order. If 
adequate means for keeping up normal supply 
routes are not maintained, the entire war 
effort in this area will be jeopardized. 


Petroleum or Politics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarl^ in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following address en¬ 
titled “Petroleum or Politics,** delivered 
by me Monday. August 17. X942. Mutual 
network: 

I have but one purpose in mind in speak¬ 
ing to this assemblage and the vast unseen 
audience of the Mutual network and that is 
to give, particularly to the people of the 
eastern seaboard, an accurate picture of the 
gasoline and fuel oil situation and to arouse 
them, through their Representatives In the 
Congress, to demand adequate relief. 

The Congress is not responsible for the di¬ 
lemma confronting the people of the 17 east¬ 
ern seaboard States and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. The confusion, delay, and outright 
failure to solve our difficulties must be laid 
at the door of the several agencies of the 
Government in charge of the fuel oil and 
gasoline supply problems. 

With their obvious failure, I say It becomes 
the duty, the obligation of every Congress¬ 
man on the eastern seaboard to take what¬ 
ever steps may be necessary to find relief for 
our people. 

It was this sense of responsibility that 
prompted me to call upon the majority and 
minority leaders o;f the House to create a 
fact-finding committee to get a true picture 
of the situation and to find a solution if pos¬ 
sible. A committee of 10 was named with 
Representative William J. Fitzgerald, of Con¬ 
necticut, as chairman, and myself as vice 
chairman. We have worked intensively even 
while the Congress has been In recess. 

My statements tonight are based on the 
committee's preliminary report and my own 
Independent observations. 

The petrolexun problem of the east coast 
Includes gasoline, light fuel oil used for do¬ 
mestic beating, and heavy oil used for instl- 
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tutional heating and war Industry heat and 
power. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war over 05 
percent of all petroleum products were trans¬ 
ported by ocean tankers. Submarine war¬ 
fare and the transfer of tankers to war use 
has reduced this to a minimum. 

Since our committee began its investiga¬ 
tion, three of our recommendations have been 
carried out. 

1. Additional tank cars and barges have 
been diverted to eastern service. 

2. Higher priority ratings have been granted 
for proposed pipe lines. 

3. The Defense Supplies Corporation, a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation subsi¬ 
diary, announced that it will make up the 
differential in transportation costs between 
Texas oil and Mid-Continental oil out of the 
Public Treasury, making all taxpayers of the 
country share this burden. This has already 
resulted in a saving of 2 % cents per gallon in 
the price to eastern consumers. 

However helpful this may be, it is far from 
being adequate. The petroleum problem at 
the present time is administered by several 
and various agencies, such as rationing, price 
control, transportation, and Office of Petro¬ 
leum Coordinator, often pulling in opposite 
directions and many times revealing amazing 
conflicts in views and opinions. In the inter¬ 
est of efficiency, I say that all control of petro¬ 
leum products should be placed under one 
head and that all public statements on the 
subject be issued by one office. Such a pro¬ 
cedure would not only remove the confusion 
now caused by many conflicting statements 
issued by the heads of the many bureaus and 
their subordinates, but it would also make it 
possible for those engaged in the petroleum 
industry to obtain their information and 
orders from one bureau rather than from a 
half a dozen. It would also greatly uplift 
the morale and confidence of the people. 

I now make so bold as to predict that 
after September 15 a coupon system of ra¬ 
tioning of fuel oil, similar to gasoline ration¬ 
ing now in effect, will be instituted. I not 
only charge that this will he a mistake but. 
furthermore, in the light of evidence 
already presented to our committee, demand 
that the gasoline coupon-rationing program 
be discontinued. If it is found necessary 
that rationing of gasoline and fuel oil be 
continued, then I say we should revert to 
dealer rationing and to a system which will 
reduce present hardships and prevent abuses 
developing under the present system. The 
lack of uniformity in size, color, and print 
of the present coupons is without doubt 
developing counterfeiting of these books and 
will help to encourage the creation of a huge 
black or bootlegging market. If the boot¬ 
legging of liquor flourished under prohibi¬ 
tion, certainly the bootlegging of gasoline, 
essential to driving, and fuel oil essential to 
the heating of our homes, will be developed. 

It is variously estimated that the petro¬ 
leum shortage of the eastern seaboard Is 
between 200,000 and 300,000 barrels per day, 
and this figure may be Increased consider¬ 
ably during the winter months. I say that 
the answer to this shortage can be had by 
extending the rationing program to the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi¬ 
gan, the unratloned portion of District No. 1. 
and many other sections of the country 
where transportation other than by pipe line 
la the means of obtaining petroleum prod¬ 
ucts. Now, let me analyze what this recom¬ 
mendation will do, for I consider It the most 
important remedy now available. 

District No. 2, which includes the pre¬ 
viously mentioned Central States produces 
In excess of l,000,0db barrels per day. It con¬ 
sumes approximately 900,000 barrels of pe¬ 
troleum per day. By the immediate exten¬ 
sion of a 25-percent curtailment of con¬ 
sumption In district No, 2. over 250,000 bar¬ 
rels per day can be made available lor the 
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eastern coast. The great war that we are 
now engaged in Is a war Involving an entire 
Nation and not merely the eastern seaboard. 
And the sacrifioes caused by rationing should 
be spread to every part ot the Nation except 
In those sections where such rationing will 
not help to alleviate our shortage. We are 
subjected to 50*peroent rationing; surely it is 
not too much to ask others to accept 26-per¬ 
cent curtailment. Furthermore. If the ra¬ 
tioning program is extended to the sections 
I have proposed, it will release thousands of 
tank cars and barges for service to the east¬ 
ern seaboard. However, this must be done 
immediately and not after the November 
elections are over. And why do I say this? 
Because much at the surplus of petroleum 
products which can be built up in the Great 
Lakes region can readily and easily be trans¬ 
ported during the next few months over the 
waterways of the Great Lakes and the barge 
canals to the city of Albany; from that point, 
these petroleum products can be shipped 
down the Hudson River to the Middle At¬ 
lantic States while others can be shipped 
by short-haul tank cars and tank trucks to 
the New England region. This must be done 
now, immediately. With the coming of the 
winter season and the freezing of the Lakes 
and canals about November 1, this avenue of 
supply will be lost to us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to say that this is going to 
completely alleviate our situation, but 1 will 
venture the prediction that unless It la car¬ 
ried out, we will have many a gasless day, 
that many a home will be without heating 
fuel, and that many an indtistry may have to 
be shut down by reason of the lack of heavy 
oil. We cannot foresee how mild or severe 
a winter is about to descend upon us. We 
must do everything in our power to prevent 
disease and suffering because of cold homes. 
PubUc transportation facilities, which in the 
past have carried only 20 percent of the load, 
cannot possibly carry all our war workers to 
their places of employment. They must have 
gasoline for their automobiles. The opera¬ 
tion of our varied institutions and our great 
war industries of the East must continue to 
produce without interruption because of the 
lack of oil for heat and power. Therefore, are 
we in the East going to permit inefficiency, 
confusion, or the playing of politics to pre¬ 
vent tis from obtaining the relief which can 
be so obviously provided for us? I agreed to 
make this broadcast tonight in the hope that 
I may be able to arouse the citizenry of the 
entire eastern seaboard to demand action 
and action now. In my opinion, it is a ques¬ 
tion of fight or freeze; write or walk. If you 
want to help, write your Congressman and 
your Benators demanding that they support 
the recommendations of the Fltzgerald- 
Hartley committee for the relldT of the gaso¬ 
line fuel-oil shortage on the eastern sea¬ 
board. We have and are continuing to do 
our part; will you do yours? 


Coal Resources of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. USHER L BURDICK 

or MOITK DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is re¬ 
ported that the Oovemment is about to 
engage in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber by tislng the German process of 
L O. Farbenindustrie A. O., aa described 


in Technical Paper No. 622, published by 
the Department of the Interior. This 
document was issued by Harold L. Ickes, 
Oil Administrator, through the United 
States Bureau of Mines. There are two 
significant facts brought out in this re¬ 
port: 

First, that Germany uses for this proc¬ 
ess the synthetic oil derived by conversion 
of lignite coal. 

Second, that the Bureau of Mines re¬ 
port accepts the ChampUn estimate of 
600,000.000.000 tons in the lignite reserve 
in North Dakota. This figure means that 
the North Dakota reserve is 10 times that 
for German lignite. 

Another significant fact is that the Bu¬ 
reau of Mines report shows that on aver¬ 
age samples of lignite, 55 tons of oil can 
be produced from every 100 tons dry 
mined and 60 tons of oil from every hun¬ 
dred tons of moisture-and-ash-free coal. 
Those are the findings of the chemists 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

In this report, Germany is credited 
with getting 100,000,000 tons of gasoline 
per year from its lignite reserves, besides 
the synthetic rubber which has made the 
advance through Russia possible. This 
has enabled Hitler to move his huge war 
machine through Russian fields, villages, 
and cities. When we have 10 times the 
reserves of lignite right in North Dakota 
as compared to the fields controlled by 
Germany, it would seem obvious that we 
should take advantage of what we have 
and develop it. Contributions in cash 
to Russia and Bkigland mean nothing 
compared to turning loose our storehouse 
of fuel and power and rubber. Should 
this Government once begin the process¬ 
ing of lignite on a large scale, we will not 
only have all the rubber we can use but 
will become overnight a rubber-export¬ 
ing country. 

Let me call your attention to Technical 
Paper No. 622 issued by the Department 
of the Interior for 1941 in which their 
chemists find that North Dakota lignite 
yields in tar distillates for the manufac¬ 
ture of explosives compare favorably with 
tar yields from the highest grade coking 
and steam coal. 

Applying this fact to the present situa¬ 
tion, we observe that a tar distillate plant 
located in North Dakota in the lignite 
fields where coal can be obtained for 
$1.15 per ton, with greatly reduced man¬ 
power in production, would do the same 
Job as a plant at Pittsburgh, where coal 
costs four times that amount, and where 
far greater manpower is required in pro¬ 
duction. The operation at Pittsburgh 
might be Justified if the tar acid content 
of Pittsburgh coal were greater than in 
North Dakota lignite, but the facts are 
that North Dakota lignite, per ton, has 
a far greater tar add content. What 
possible argument can there be to refuse 
to take advantage of our huge natural 
resources lying idle in the lignite States? 

This does not mean the abandonment 
of Pittsburgh coal, for that coal is a 
ooking coal sorely needed In iron and 
steel production, and that use diould not 
be abandoned or lessened in the produc¬ 
tion of a product outside of the estab¬ 
lished business of Pittsburgh, 


In order that I might not be charged 
with being too optimistic about the coal 
resources of North Dakota, I will state 
that according to Technical Paper No. 
622, referred to above, that the diemists 
found and published this fact: *‘In 1928, 
Campbell, of the United States Geologi¬ 
cal Survey, estimated a reserve of about 
600,000,000.000 tons of lignite in North 
Dakota. The reserve is approximately 
equal to the entire reserve tonnage of 
the Appalachian coal region." This re¬ 
port was signed by the following chem¬ 
ists employed in the Bureau of Mines: 
H. H. Storch. L. L. Hirst, C. H. Fisher, 
and G. C. Sprunk. 

No American or British geologist 
places the German brown coal—lignite— 
reserves, together with the Sudetenland 
reserves taken from Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, at over 60,000,000,000 tons, or 10 
percent of North Dakota’s reserve. Yet 
from this small reserve, Germany is get¬ 
ting 75 percent of its electric power for 
war industries, fully 80 percent of its sul¬ 
phuric acid, coal-tar distillates, and sun¬ 
dry chemicals for the manufacture of 
explosives, and upward of 80 percent of 
its synthetic gasoline and Diesel oil, as 
well as materials for synthetic rubber for 
mechanized war machines. If Germany 
can do this on 10 percent of the amount 
of reserve that one State alone in this 
Union possesses, the argument is un¬ 
answerable that we should immediately, 
and without delay, use what we have. If 
North Dakota’s reserve of lignite were 
turned loose in this war, we t?ould be 
equipped to outlast any power on earth. 

On page 1 of this 1941 Technical Paper 
No. 622, the four above-named chemists 
of the United States Bureau of Mines 
began their 110-page report on the Hy¬ 
drogenation and Liquefaction of Coal, 
Just completed at Pittsburgh, with the 
following statement regarding the man¬ 
ner in which hydrogen atoms infused at 
given temperatures into bituminous and 
lignite coal convert the coal into pe¬ 
troleum: 

The product was a liquid resembling pe¬ 
troleum. Subsequently (loUowlng the 1913 
experiment in Germany), the I. O. Farben- 
industrie A. G. (a large chemical corpora¬ 
tion in Germany), developed contact catalysts 
that Increased the speed by the addition ot 
hydrogen to the cracked coal. A period of 
rapid Industrial application of the process 
In Germany foUowed development of these 
catalysts, and between 1825 and 1929 several 
huge ooal-hydrogenatlon plants were erected; 
these are now producing more than 1.000,- 
000 tons of gasoline a year from coal. There 
#ere similar, albeit smaller, developments in 
other countries. The plant at BUUngnam, 
England, which was begiui In 1936, has a 
capacity of about 160,000 tons of gasoline a 
year. The Japanese pilot plants have a total 
capacity of about 60,000 tons of gasoline a 
year. 

Now comes the demonstration, con¬ 
ducted last year, that North Dakota lig¬ 
nite is Just as efficient as German lignite 
in the production of both gasoline and 
Diesel oil. Samples were taken by the 
Government chemists from the Beulah 
mine operated by the Knife River Coal 
Co. in Mercer County, N. Dak., and from 
the Velva mine of the Truax-Traer Coal 
Co. 
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The Velva mine Is the Coteau bed 
which underlies nine townships in Ward 
County, where Truax-Traer in 1940, by 
use of power shovels, excavators, and 
loaders in open strip pits at three mines, 
produced and shipped 757,000 tons of 
lignite coal with a manpower of only 
200 hands. Actual production was 18.9 
tons per man per day and 3,785 tons in a 
year, or three times the bituminous aver¬ 
age in shaft and drift mines in the Pitts¬ 
burgh district, and more than 10 times 
the British average in the deep mines of 
Wales. 

On eight samples from the Beulah 
mine—table 39—the United States Bu¬ 
reau of Mines chemists reported tons of 
oil per 100 tons of coal as mined ran from 
30 to 35 with an average of 32 tons of oil 
per 100 tons of coal. 

On dry coal the yield ran from 46 to 54 
tons of oil per 100 tons of coal, and an 
average of 49 tons of oil per 100 tons of 
coal. 

On moisture and ash-free coal, the oil 
yield ran from 53 to 62 with an average 
of 56 tons of oil per 100 tons of coal. 

Table 40, page 89 of the report, gives 
the oil yield from a 14-sample test of 
lignite coal from the Velva open-strip 
mine operated by machines in Ward 
County, N. Dak. The 14-sample average 
for Velva coal as mined was 33.7 tons of 
oil per 100 tons.of coal. The 14-sample 
average for dry coal was 55.8 tons of oil 
per 100 tons of coal, one sample running 
as high as 60 tons of oil. The 14-sample 
average for moisture and ash-free Velva 
coal was 60.3 tons of oil per 100 tons of 
coal, one sample running to a record of 
65.2 tons of oil per 100 tons of coal. 

When lignite coal of such high oil yields 
is being mined by machinery in open- 
strip fields at a speed three times that of 
bituminous shaft and drift mines in the 
Pittsburgh coal district, and at a cost of 
around $1.15 at the mine, compared with 
the Price Administrator’s $6 ceiling for 
bituminous in the steam and coking coal 
districts of the East, why does not the 
Government save the coking coal and 
the steam coal for eastern coke ovens 
and railroads and use the lignite resources 
of North Dakota. South Dakota. Mon¬ 
tana. Texas, and neighboring lignite and 
subbituminous States for supplementing 
the national gasoline shortage? 

The price of gasoline. New York whole¬ 
sale (see New York Times market page, 
Sunday, August 16.1942), rose from .094 
on January 2, 1942, to .131 on June 29, 
1942—a maximum rise of nearly 40 per¬ 
cent in 6 months of an oil shortage that 
has forced the Government to create an 
Oil Administration and a Price Adminis¬ 
tration to protect the public. Transfer 
of 100 American oil tankers to Britain 
for the duration of the war has produced 
such an oil shortage through the North 
and East that car users are threatened 
with very little or no fuel while the homes 
are warned to shift from oil burners to 
coal. 

Steel cannot be spared to build pipe 
lines from the oil fields of the Southwest 
to the East. But from the North Dakota 
lignite mines, the four Pacific trunk 
ilnes-^reat Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Soo, and Chicago, Milwaukee—have a 


downgrade haul of 1.400 feet to Chicago, 
and these four roads are not swamped 
with tonnage in the war effort. Their 
lignite-coal haulage in 1940, largely to 
power stations for conversion into elec¬ 
trical energy, approximated 2,200,000 
tons. Ten times that lignite tonnage 
converted into petroleum could well be 
handled by these northwestern roads 
without material additions to their pres¬ 
ent equipment. Instead of laying in 
switch yards 75 percent of the time, which 
is the present case, their cars could keep 
the oil and other lignite byproducts roll¬ 
ing. On a day-and-night schedule that 
not only would aid the war effort but 
swell the revenues of the Government 
from profits taxes all along the line from 
the lignite hills to the centers of ultimate 
consumption. 

One of the most Illuminating features 
of this 1941 United States Bureau of 
Mines report is table 49, which compares 
North Dakota lignite with standard bitu¬ 
minous coals in yield of oil and yield of 
tar acidc and tar bases for processing the 
leading chemicals used in the manufac¬ 
ture of explosives. From table 49 take, 
in order to simplify the comparison, the 
three following coals: Velva (North Da¬ 
kota) lignite, Pittsburgh coking coal, 
Illinois steam coal, the two latter being 
high-grade bituminous from shaft and 
drift mines and costing two to four times 
as much as the North Dakota lignite. 

The hydrogenation and liquefaction of 
these three coals for conversion into oil 
and for coal-tar derivatives used in mak¬ 
ing explosives, synthesized rubber, and 
kindred chemicals yielded these com¬ 
parative results; 


1'recess 

i Velva, 
In. Dak., 

1 lignite 

Pitts¬ 
burgh, 
Pa., bi¬ 
tuminous 

niinois 
(6) bi¬ 
tuminous 

Ovorbead oil distilling 
to 330® C.; 

Tar acids (percent 

Ferctm 

Itrcmt 

J'ercent 

by volume). 

10.2 

17.0 

21.7 

Tar bafos (percent 
by volume)-. 

3.0 

4.3 

8.0 

Moisture-and-asb •free 
coal (portent by 
weight): 

Oxvgon (tar ccid 
element).. 

21.4 

6.8 

10.0 

Nitrogen (tar base 
element). 

3.0 

4,3 

3.0 

Overhead oil (to 
330® C.). 

W.0 

ffi.2 

52.4 

Tar acids.,..__ 

36.« 

JJ.l 

11.4 

Tar bases.—. 

1.7 

2.8 

1.6 

Neutral oil......... 

sas 

51.3 

30.4 


On tar acids and overhead oil North 
Dakota lignite—costing $1.15—leads both 
Pittsburgh coking coal and Illinois steam 
coal in chemical content per ton, not¬ 
withstanding that this high-grade bi¬ 
tuminous costs the war production plants 
and railroads four times the cost of North 
Dakota lignite. Even on a rough average 
of all eight counts in above table 49, 
North Dakota lignite compares favorably 
with high-cost coking and steam coal 
from the deep mines of the Appalachians. 

Will oim War Production Board please 
note that in 1940, as shown by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the small equip¬ 
ment of 32 steam shovels and dragline 
excavators and loaders working 52 strip 
pits in 5 North Dakota counties, mined 


and loaded on cars 1,405,590 tons of high- 
grade lignite coal that compares favor¬ 
ably with steam coal in war-production 
industries at a mine price of $1.14 per 
ton. If 32 shovel and excavator outfits 
can mine and load 1,405.000 tons of oil- 
and-tar distillate material needed in war 
production, what would 500 such shovel 
and excavator outfits produce in working 
the lignite area of 20 North Dakota coun¬ 
ties having the area of New England? 
The War Production Board has the an¬ 
swer, which is this: 

One war contract with lignite pro¬ 
ducers—one contract equal in amount, 
say. to 10 percent of the Pittsburgh con¬ 
tracts for war products—will start 500 
shovel and excavator outfits which by 
this time in 1943 will furnish the War 
Production Board with 16 times the pres¬ 
ent 1,405,000 tons of oil and explosive 
material plowed off North Dakota hills in 
1940 and at a saving of at least 50 per¬ 
cent in war funds besides the gain in 
Government revenue from excess-profits 
taxes on a new and promising industry. 

In tar acids, of which the Germans are 
using hundreds of thousands of tons in 
blasting their way into the vitals of the 
U. S. S. R., North Dakota lignite, as at¬ 
tested by the four chemists of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, has a 50 percent 
higher content than the deep-mine cok¬ 
ing and steam coals. Why pay two to 
four prices for coal needed for coke ovens 
in iron and steel manufacture when 50 
percent more tar acid is available in 20 
North Dakota counties at half to a fourth 
of the unit cost? 

Hitler’s advantage over Britain in his 
hold on the European Continent simply 
lies in one resource—lignite power. This 
power is developed by machines turning 
out 20 tons per man per day in upper 
Silesia and along the Baltic, while 
Britain is down 1,000 feet and even 2,000 
feet in old mines that yield fewer tons 
of coal per man in a year than Hitler 
gets in 30 days with a machine crew in 
the strip mines of the Baltic. Hitler this 
year is using 100,000 Czechs and Poles to 
save German manpower, while this 
100,000-man crew equipped with power 
shovels and drag-line excavators gets out 
240,000,000 tons of lignite war material 
against Britain’s fewer than 200,000,000 
tons mined in the depths by 1,000,000 
British miners who arc sorely needed 
above ground for other purposes. 

I do not believe I have in the slightest 
degree overestimated the vast stores of 
lignite in North Dakota and the other 
Western States, nor do I think I have in 
the least overstated the value of that 
vast deposit of fuel for our war effort. 
The use of these deposits of power and 
energy goes beyond any question of bene¬ 
fits for North Dakota. It is a national 
question, and if the foregoing facts are 
correct, and in my best Judgment they 
are. North Dakota can contribute more 
to bringing about peace in this world 
than any other State in the Union. I 
trust no one will believe that I am trying 
merely to get an industry for North Da¬ 
kota, but I hope many will believe that 
I am trying, through North Dakota, to 
make a great contribution to the war 
effort. 
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An Onunout and DuliirlMag Pra-Wav 
Fascist AfNaasent 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASKZMOTON 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20,1942 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include a letter 
herein from the Seattle Industrial Labor 
Union Council, which is self-explanatory. 

The labor group requests that I seek 
to have Inserted in the Conqribsjonal 
Record a memorandum, as printed in 
the magazine In Fact, which purports to 
be an agreement for collaboration be¬ 
tween Nazi Germany and certain indus¬ 
trialists in the United States. The mem¬ 
orandum and explanatory data speak for 
themselves. I commend its careful read¬ 
ing to those interested in complete con¬ 
version of our entire industrial effort be¬ 
hind the war program. 

The letter offers reasons Justifying the 
Insertion of the memorandum. 

The letter and memorandum are as 
follows: 

Beattls iNousraiAL Labor 

Umxom Coxtncxl, 

Seattle, Wash., August 5, 1942, 
Bon. John Goffbe, 

United States Congressman, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear BCr. Govm; Enclosed please find a 
copy of In Fact, carrying an expose of the 
Industrial fifth column In America which 
plotted with Nazi representatives for the 
overthrow of democracy In America. 

Most sections of organized labor, together 
with many other Americans, have long known 
this to be the case. Now, however, we have 
documentary evidence to prove it. 

While the individuals mentioned in this 
article failed In their original attempt to 
make our country an actual partner of the 
Axis, their influence continues to seriously 
cripple our war efforts. It is these people, 
their associates and subalterns, who com¬ 
prise the antiadministration appeasement 
bloc. They are sabotaging our war efforts by 
sniping at administration policies, by their 
business as usual policy, and by spreading 
confusion and disunity. 

Responsible for the suicidal appeasement of 
Germany, Japan, and Italy before Pearl Har¬ 
bor, they are responsible for the continued 
appeasement policy toward Axis partners Fin¬ 
land and Vichy. It is they and their coimter- 
parts in Great Britain who are blocking the 
launching of a second front in Europe. 

If immediate and \mflinohlng action is not 
taken to expose and destroy this cancer, we 
face disaster on the battlefields of the war 
followed by a super-Munich, a prelude to 
complete fasoistlsatlon of the entire world 
which they plotted back in 1937. Unless this 
Is done immediately, we cannot hope to se¬ 
cure the unity necessary, both national and 
among the United Nations, to carry this war 
to the Axis as it must be carried, to complete 
victory. 

Therefore, in the interests of our country 
and everything it means to us, we urge the 
Congressmen from our State to Immediately 
take the following steps: (1) Have Inserted 
In the CoNotmiOKAL Record the enclosed 
article and <3) press for an Immediate con¬ 
gressional Investigation of the Aznerlcaas 
Involved in plotting with the Nazis. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Thanking you for your cooperation, we 
remain. 

Sincerely yours. 

A. E. Hardino, 
Executive Secretary, 


Nazis Made Fxitk Column Pact With Srvrn 
Leading Amirioans 

INTBOOUCTXOM 

We present herewith a document prepared 
by leading Nazi and American businessmen 
and politicians. It constitutes a plan for a 
fifth column in America, based on cartel or 
big business interests. 

It Is well known that Hitler mapped his 
campaign for commercial as well as political 
domination of the world. Assistant Attorney 
General Norman Littell*s statement on 
United States big business and the Nazi new 
order (In Fact. March 0) showed the De¬ 
partment of Justice was aware that the most 
dangerous situation in America had been 
created by Nazi penetration of the most 
powerful fortress in our country, the pro¬ 
duction monopolies. **Shrewd Nazi manipu¬ 
lation of economic forces within France** 
was the cause of France’s fall. Llttell showed. 
The memorandiun we publish below shows 
Nazi penetration in America, the aid given 
Hitler by leading Americans. 

Economic penetration, the United States- 
Nazi cartel system, constitutes a real fifth 
column. In 1936 the Spanish Fascists had a 
fifth column of traitors, spies, snipers, hid¬ 
den in Madrid. They also had a fifth col¬ 
umn in the cartel system in Spain, France, 
Britain, Latin America, the United States 
of America. In France it succeeded in de¬ 
stroying the nation, thanks to the efforts of 
the 900 families, the DeWendels, the Lavals; 
in Britain, under Ghamberlain, it almost 
triumphed, thanks to the Cliveden set, the 
Tory Members of Parliament, the British end 
of the munitions, steel, aluminum, and chem¬ 
ical cartels. In America the fifth commercial 
column, or the cartel partners of Hitler, were 
named and blamed for the delay in the de¬ 
fense, and later the war program; they refused 
to convert to war production: and they staged 
the most traitorous sit-down in history- 
while the press kept silent about big business 
and blamed labcR*. Thurman Arnold, Sena¬ 
tor Truman, and others have called the ac¬ 
tions by Aluminum Corporation, Standard 
Oil. Bethlehem Steel, General Motors, and 
others treason and sabotage. Thurman 
Arnold again charged the American cartel 
partners only a few days ago with seeking a 
negotiated peace with Hitler, which would be 
a Hitler victory. 

The press, which had praised fascism for a 
generation, and later protected fascism and 
nazl-ism by red-baiting, made considerable 
noise recently about the small fry fifth 
column of Fritz Kuhn, Coughlin, Pelley, and 
a few tank-town traitors. The press and 
these demagogues, effectively aided the big 
business fifth column by patrioteering, by 
the pretended campaign ’’against all isms,** 
by following the Hitler line of preaching 
nasl-iem as ’’a Christian Crusade against 
Godless Bolshevism.** France’s fifth column 
smashed the pact with Soviet Russia and 
Insured its own country’s defeat. In all 
nations a certain part of the Nazi fifth col¬ 
umn. pretending hatred of nazl-ism, used 
this as a cover for preaching a witch htmt 
against everything from any sort of New Deal 
to Communism and any cooperation with 
Russia. The small fry Nazis spread the same 
xed-baiting propaganda In America which 
Hitler’s **WQrld Bervioe*' of Erfurt and other 
agencies printed In Germany. Coughlin was 
the most notorious iq^reader of Nazi propa¬ 
ganda lies. 

All these traitors and propagandists rspsat- 
Ing the Hitler line raised a huge smoke screen* 
Behind tbie tog of oonfuslon and falsehood 
the real fifth column, the owners and rulers 
of both countries, who planned world domi- 
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nation through political fascism as a weapon, 
wrote their cartel contracts and political 
plans. 

Nine men, two representing Hitler and 
seven leading American industrialists and 
Members of the Congress of tbs United States, 
met on November 28, 1987—at a time Hitler 
was trying out his Condor Legion, his dive- 
bombers. his new tanks in Spain—^to formu¬ 
late a working agreement for the interna¬ 
tional monopolists. The document which 
follows is the first memorandum written after 
the meeting. A copy was sent to each par¬ 
ticipant. Here is the text: 

MSMORANDUM 

’’The purpose of this draft Is not to commit 
anyone who attended our formal conference. 
On the contrary, the memorandum should 
only retain and preserve the main topics of 
our conversation which, If desired, could be 
reported to proper organizations or individ¬ 
uals having the competence and privilege to 
draw practical conclusions or take appropriate 
steps. 

”1. One of our German guests emphasized 
In his statement that he has no authority to 
give an> official viewpoint. Nevertheless, his 
personal Impression is after years of long serv¬ 
ice in connection with consular representa¬ 
tions here that radical changes took place in 
America's foreign policy with regard to Ger¬ 
many. *Our country,* he said, ’was accus¬ 
tomed to regard the United States as a source 
of friendly influence. Its contributions have 
alleviated Germany’s burden under the peace 
treaty. President Hoover’s step leading up to 
the complete elimination of the financial debt 
resulting from the Versailles treaty was con¬ 
sidered always as characteristic manifestation 
of the American attitude toward the German 
people. 

** The Roosevelt administration has intro¬ 
duced important changes which tend to alter 
the German opinion concerning the American 
attitude. A certain agitation was allowed to 
interfere with German-Amerlcan relations. 
Instead of cooperating in the opening of tre¬ 
mendous potential markets, Germany and 
America were forced to Join hostile diplomatic 
camps. The potential markets, China and 
Russia, cannot be organized with (out) the 
active collaboration of American capital, how¬ 
ever. World recovery to thus delayed. 

*”Oennany is therefore willing to \mder- 
take evenrthing humanly possible In order to 
approach directly the financial and industrial 
leaders of the United States. ’The creation of 
a Japanese monopoly in the Far East is not 
desirable. Nor to, for that matter, a Chinese 
victory. ’The new Presidential elections must 
bring the United States on the side of the 
powers fighting for the reorganization of the 
world markets. 

” To support those trends In the American 
public opinion which definitely favor such a 
change to the paramount task of the German 
foreign policy. This support does not only In¬ 
clude the swinging of the German-Amerlcan 
vote to a Freiidentlai candidate definitely 
sympathetic to the aforementioned alms but 
also all poasible cooperation with truly na¬ 
tional foreet. Tbit, of course, cannot be con¬ 
strued aa Interference into American internal 
affairs, since the concrete form as well as ths 
axtsnt of that support must be determined by 
the political groups oonoemad.* 

”2. Ojur second German guest, who was Just 
recently appointed to a diplomatic post In 
this counl^. supplemented the above state¬ 
ments with the following points: 

’’Germany has been grossly misrepresented 
before the American public by Jewish propa¬ 
ganda. *Xn ordar to clarify the pictura,' be 
aaid, *it is necessary to recall that Gannany of 
the xapubUesm period has thrown a remark¬ 
able oonfuslon into the minds of ths Ger¬ 
mans* The state has bscn I d entified with 
some popular wetfara institution. Orsativa 
capital was ovethurtfensd by the effects ef e 
Utpplan ’’social welfare” legislation, VumoF 
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ployed Insurance, alck, old-age. and death 
benefits, social security and war pensions 
meant terrible handicaps already. Trade- 
union wages and hours have lifted productive 
costs above world standards.* 

**What is the paramoimt achievement of 
national socialism? *The spirit of New Ger¬ 
many was conducive to a kind of national 
solidarity. Exaggerated demands and *'social 
service** were reduced and production costs 
realistically brought into harmony with the 
requirements of competition on the world 
markets. This is what we have done. Not 
more and not less. It is true that many ob¬ 
jections had to be overcome. The conception 
featuring the state as a supreme welfare 
agency had to be eradicated and a policy of 
Increased production pursued instead. We 
had to silence therefore all centers from 
where class struggle was being fomented and 
Imprison dangerous Utopians and senti¬ 
mental philanthropists. It la true that Jew¬ 
ish propaganda was able to capitalize on 
some stem measures and slander New Ger¬ 
many before the world opinion. This is un¬ 
doubtedly a detrimental fact. But we have 
gotten more by the rebirth of national soli¬ 
darity and the cooperation of all for the same 
purpose. 

** ‘Without wishing to arouse any sem¬ 
blance of Interfering with domestic questions 
in the United States. I cannot help mention¬ 
ing that today’s America presents a very close 
picture of Social-Democratic Germany. Un¬ 
realistic '‘welfare legislation** sponsored by 
the administration, chaotic class struggles, 
and wage demands absolutely out of any 
proportion, strong Jewish influence in the 
political, cultural, and public life of the coun¬ 
try are disquieting phenomena. We Ger¬ 
mans. at any rate, are disquieted. We carry 
on a good work for world recovery, and we 
know what potential danger an increasing 
Red Influence in the United States would 
mean for the whole world. 

*‘ ‘Another disquieting characteristic of the 
situation is the lack of unity and clear¬ 
sighted leadership in the scattered national 
camp. You cannot start a strong concerted 
drive of all forces and agencies for the re¬ 
vival of American nationalism as long as this 
situation prevails. 

“ ‘It is time to think seriously of the cen¬ 
tralization of all forces of American national¬ 
ism and traditionalism. We Germans are 
seeking the cooperation of all American na¬ 
tionalists. Above all we believe in cooperat¬ 
ing with the economic leaders of the country, 
whatever the suitable form of the coopera¬ 
tion may be. There is little comprehension 
on behalf of the United States Government, 
but in our belief there must be comprehen¬ 
sion for our viewpoint on behalf of business. 

** ‘We would advance the Idea of such In¬ 
formal conferences between responsible busi¬ 
ness and political leaders in order to consider 
questions of national and international im¬ 
portance affecting economic and, yes, political 
recovery.* 

**The following opinions were expressed by 
the American participants of the conference: 

•*(a) The substance of the German sugges¬ 
tion amounts to changing the spirit of our 
Nation as expressed by recent elections. That 
is possible but by no means easy. *rhe peo¬ 
ple must become aware of the disastrous eco¬ 
nomic effects of the policies of the present 
administration first. In the wake of the 
reorientation of the public opinion a vigor¬ 
ous drive must start in the press and radio. 
Technically it remains a question as to 
whether this drive may* center around the 
Republican National Oommlttee. 

“(b) Foresighted businessmen will wel¬ 
come conferences of this kind. A tremendous 
inspiration might come out of them. There 
is no reason why we should not learn of emer¬ 
gencies similar to those prevailing In our 
own country and the methods by which far¬ 
sighted governments were trying to overcome 
them. It is also blear that manufacturers, 


who usually contributed to the campaigns of 
all candidates, must realize that their sup¬ 
port must be reserved to one, in whose selec¬ 
tion they must take an active band. 

“We must Just as well recognize that the 
business leaders of this country must get to¬ 
gether in the present emergency. By now 
they must have realized that they cannot ex¬ 
pect much from Washington. We will have 
to resort to concrete planning. 

“We can all agree that it is desirable to 
convince our business leaders that it is a 
good investment to embark on subsidizing 
our patriotic citizens organizations and se¬ 
cure their fusion for the common purpose. 

“Unified leadership with one conspicuous 
leader will be a sound policy. We will be 
grateful for any service our German friends 
may give us in this respect. 

“(c) American foreign policy must be 
chiefly guarded against the danger of the 
sovietlzation of the Far East. More than 
ever we must supervise by Congress what the 
State Department does. Rapprochement 
with Germany, while unpopular, is a neces¬ 
sity. if we consider the strong pro-Soviet agi¬ 
tation going on and finding patronage in the 
United States. It is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance that leading and influential figures in 
our business life and the policy-making 
bodies of both political parties should be 
apprised of this first conversation and pre¬ 
vailed upon to discuss the possibilities of a 
nonpartisan cooperation on the subject.** 

AMERICANS AND NAZIS WHO WROTE MEMORANDUM 

Five persons had a hand in drafting the 
foregoing memorandum, the first part bear¬ 
ing the No. 1 being written by Baron von 
Tlpplesklrch, part 2 by Baron von Killlnger, 
and the opinions given as “a** “b” and “c** by 
a Member of the United States Senate, one 
of the heads of General Motors, and one of 
the heads of the Du Pont interests, re¬ 
spectively. 

Every attempt was made to destroy the 
notes regarding this meeting, but a carbon 
copy of the memorandum survived. It was 
offered to a *'little Dies” committee investigat¬ 
ing subversive activities in Boston in 1937. but 
that committee told the informant that this 
stuff was “all right.** The bearer then went 
abroad. In J939. shortly before Germany in¬ 
vaded Poland and started the global war, a 
diplomatic representative visited the seven 
Americans who had copies and said he want¬ 
ed them destroyed. Meanwhile copies had 
been made, and in fact he was able to obtain 
one. The importance of the memorandum 
lies in the importance of the participants: 

Baron von Tlpplesklrch, Nazi consul gen¬ 
eral in Boston. 

Manfred Freiherr von Killlnger, newly ap¬ 
pointed consul general in San Francisco. 
Killlnger was one of the eight men who par¬ 
ticipated in the murder of the Catholic 
statesman Erzberger in Republican Germany. 
The fact that he was found persona grata by 
our State Department; where Mr. Hull has a 
dozen pro-Fascist assistants functioning even 
today, is Interesting. Killlnger arrived Just 
before Japan began her invasion of China, 
and conferred also with Japanese agents. 

Qeneral Motors representative 

General Motors was completely involved in 
Nazi affairs. Until Pearl Harbor it was the 
owner of the Adsum Opel A. G.. worth more 
than $100,000,000. It had paid $30,000,000 
for 80 percent of the stock. It had made 
SO percent of Germany’s peacetime passenger 
cars. After Hitler came into power, it began 
manufacturing the trucks and panzer divi¬ 
sion equipment with which Hitler waged 
war. In 10 years it had made a profit esti¬ 
mated at ^8,000,000. But, since Hitler 
banned the export of capital, and American 
stockholders were thereby denied these divi¬ 
dends, General Motors invested at least $20,- 
0004)00 in other industries, all owned or con¬ 
trolled by Ooering and other Nazi officials. 


and thus General Motors was completely 
affiliated with Nazi success or failure. 
(Source of statistics: Poor’s Manual.) 

Alfred P. Sloan, president of General 
Motors and director of Du Ponts, was charged 
by the United States Treasury (June 29, 
1937), Just 6 months before the date of our 
memorandum, with cheating the Government 
out of $1,921,587 in 3 years through estab¬ 
lishing personal holding companies to dodge 
taxes. 

Du Pont representative 

The four most important facts about the 
Du Pont empire are: 

(a) That it controls General Motors, own¬ 
ing $197,000,000 of Qeneral Motors stock; 

(b) That it financed the Liberty League, 
Sentinels, Crusaders, and one dozen native 
American Fascist outfits; 

(c) That it knowingly and secretly and in 
violation of the United States and other 
laws, aided Hitler to arm for this war; and 

(d) That the Du Fonts betrayed military 
secrets to Hi tier. 

One great cartel of the merchants of death 
is called Dynamlt-Aktien-Oesellschaft. Ex¬ 
hibit 466 in the Nye-Vandenberg munitions 
investigation shows that Du Ponts not only 
own stock but a voting right and a voice in 
the management of the cartel. Exhibit 456 
also shows Du Pont has a financial interest 
in I. G. Farbenindustrie, the Nazi cartel which 
ties up with the aluminum monopoly. Stand¬ 
ard OH, synthetic rubber, Sterling Products, 
and other drug concerns. 

The Du Pont contract with Dynamlt- 
Aktien-Oesellschaft, British Imperial Chem*- 
icals, and Nazi Interests, as published by the 
munitions committee, says in part: “Each 
party agrees • • • upon making or ob¬ 

taining any patented invention or discovery 
or acquiring any secret invention, to disclose 
in writing to the other party immediately, 
or in any event within 6 months thereafter, 
full particulars.** It may be noted that ac¬ 
cording to Thurman Arnold the nazlfled I. O. 
Farben obtained Standard Oil synthetic rub¬ 
ber patents, that Standard Oil did not receive 
all German patents, and that Standard Oil 
refused to make the German patents known 
to the United States Government even after 
Germany attacked. 

The Du Ponts knew that according to the 
Thyssen plan German fascism was nothing 
more than a system by which the biggest 
German industries got control of the nation, 
smashing small business, seizing political 
rule. Wendell R. Swint, director of Du Pont 
foreign relations, testified the Du Ponts knew 
of the “scheme whereby industry would con¬ 
tribute to the (Nazi) Party organization 
funds, and in fact industry is called upon to 
pay one-half percent of the annual wage or 
salary roll to the Nazi organization** (Muni¬ 
tions Hearing, vol. XII). 

Shortly after Hitler took over (with the 
money the Krupps, Thyssen, Flick, Voegeler, 
and other manufacturers and bankers paid 
Into his treasury), Felix Du Pont signed a 
contract with a man who said his name was 
Glera but who was actually Peter Brenner, 
an international spy working for Hitler. 
Glera was appointed Dutch agent by the 
Du Ponts for the purpose of smuggling Du 
Pont munitions to Hitler. The munitions 
committee hearings letters between Glera, 
Colonel Taylor, Du Pont Paris agent, and MaJ. 
K. K. V. Casey, Du Pont powder salesman, in 
which Taylor told Glera how to smuggle into 
Germany. 

Lammot Du Pont, according to another 
document, informed (Lord) Harry McGowan, 
head of Imperial Chemicals, third party to 
the United States-British-Nazi munitions 
cartel, of the deal March 6, 1933. McGowan 
protested that this field (arming Germany 
via Holland) belonged to Britain, so the Du 
Fonts bought out Glera for $25,000 and listed 
the matter as “expense money.** The Du 
Fonts then sent the international spy to 
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Ji^pan. Major Casey testified that X>u Fonts 
knew Oiera was a Gierman spy in 1917, hut 
when the United States got into the war 
**Oiera quit the Qermans and went to work 
for us to save his neck.** 


Lead-Lease Aid for the Uaited NatieBS 


EXTENBIOH OF REldARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 

or mw TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPBESENTAHVES 
Monday, Augvst 24, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record^ 
I include the following radio address 
which I delivered on the program of 
Pulton Lewis, Jr., on Thursday, August 
20, 1042, over a network of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System: 

The thunder of war grows louder as the 
forces amassed by the United States begin 
their glorious work. This roar is the music 
of victory. MlUions of freemen and others 
working out of the chains of subjugation are 
keeping step to the wild music, l^e enemy 
wanted war. Let him have it. 

This uproar need not confuse Americans as 
to the fundamental ties that bind us to the 
United Nations. We are not boimd by treaties 
or entangling alliances but by the comrade* 
ship of freemen and free nations. We are 
acting In obedience to our own laws. The 
legislation first considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and later enacted by Con¬ 
gress laid the foundation for all that we are 
doing on land and sea and in the air—and 
for all that we are doing to aid the United 
Nations. 

With good intentions, Congress in 1987 and 
later sought to avoid war by placing an em¬ 
bargo upon shipments of arms and by pro¬ 
viding that American ships should quit areas 
of the high seas where foreign beUigerents 
might be fighting. The arms embargo was 
an abandonment of our ancient policy of 
neutrality as established by President Wash¬ 
ington. The surrender of our right to enjoy 
the freedom of the seas wss an abandonment 
of the cause for which we fought in the 
first World War. 

Fortunately, before Japan dealt Its treach¬ 
erous blow at Pearl Harbor we resumed the 
true neutrality of Washington and reas¬ 
serted our right to freedom of the seas. We 
enacted the lend-lease law, which Is the 
fundamental authority that supports and in¬ 
vigorates the United Nations. At first it was 
suggested that lend-lease aid should be ex¬ 
tended only to certain specified nations, but 
Congress wisely provided that aid might be 
given to any nation anywhere, great or small, 
which by fighting our enemies was helping to 
fight our battle. 

The Lend-Lease Act is the most powerful 
weapon ever devised for the destruction of 
tyranny. It enables free nations and those 
under temporary subjugation to unite effec¬ 
tively. with arms and ships and men, suffi¬ 
cient to throw off and destroy all oppres¬ 
sors. That law Is the authority for trans¬ 
forming the United States into an arsenal 
and sending from that arsenal the arms that 
are to redsem the world. The doom of the 
plunderers of nations was sounded when 
Congress enacted that law and named the 
aggressors upon whom the XThited Nations 
are now raining the blows of death. 

As chairman of the Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs of the House of Representattves, 
the lineal descendant of that oommittee 
which directed American foreign policy dur¬ 


ing the Bevolutlonary War, it has been my 
good fortime to participate in the forma¬ 
tion of legislation that Insures victory for 
the United Nations. X have also had the 
pleasant duty of helping to arrange the cere¬ 
monies in which Congress has welcomed the 
sovereigns of several nations when they came 
to deliver a message from their peoples. 

I have heard some American cltisens crit- 
icise these royal visitors. 1 have heard it 
charged that these visitors came here merely 
to beg for aid from the United States, 
that they had contributed nothing and were 
demanding all. I protest against this mis¬ 
representation. 

The birthplace of democracy Is Greece. We 
owe to her some of the essentials of our lib¬ 
erties. Her King, heroic George H. came to 
us with a message. What was it? I quote 
his own words: 

“With all our free fighting men who have 
survived, with all our ships which have not 
been sunk, we will fight on land, we will 
fight on sea. we will fight in the air to the 
very end, by your side and by the side of the 
other United Nations, until barbaric violence 
Is put down and a new world is established— 
a world for freemen, not for slaves." 

Here, out of the very ashes of outraged and 
prostrate Greece, flashes the eternal Are of 
liberty. Here we have the echo of Marathon 
and Thermopylae. IS not this message an 
inspiration to every s(ddler and sailor tmder 
the American flag? The heroism of her de¬ 
fenders is the glory that was Greece. When 
we aid the Cheek Nation we honor ourselves 
and our cause. 

Here came HU Majesty King Peter, youth¬ 
ful monarch of Yugoslavia. He brought tid¬ 
ings of the heroes who have never ceased to 
battle both the Germans and Italians. In 
spite of overwhelming odds. Is not the un¬ 
conquerable sold of Yugoslavia an example 
to us? Whether our aid can reach these 
valiant men or not, we know that they will 
strike down the German and Italian foe at 
every opportunity. Thus they contribute to 
our own cause. They are not getting aid; 
they are giving it. All honor to the patriots 
who hold the fastnesses of their native 
mountains. 

We have been honored by a visit from Her 
Majesty Queen Wilhelmina, of the Nether¬ 
lands. She, too. has brought greetings of 
good cheer from her people In Holland and 
the East Indies. Against both Germans and 
Japanese the people of the Netherlands have 
fought and are lighting with their tradi¬ 
tional steadfastness and courage. They will 
never quit short of victory. Holland is fa¬ 
mous as the asylum of religious and civil 
liberty. The realms of Queen Wilhelmina are 
destined to flourish again in freedom and 
prosperity. The lighting quality of the forces 
defending those lands Is a stimulus to the 
morale of our own lighting men. Such devo¬ 
tion, such endurance, and such courage help 
to weld all of the free nations into one irre¬ 
sistible battle unit. 

During the last few months the Oommit¬ 
tee on Foreign Affairs has received in confi¬ 
dential sessions many spokeftnen of friendly 
nations. Among them are the Archduke 
Otto, of Austria; the Honorable Boland G. 
Robinson, member of the British Parliament; 
His Excellency Carl Joachim Hambro, Presi¬ 
dent of the Notweglan Storting (Parliament); 
His Excellency Vtans Van Oauwelaert, Speak¬ 
er, Belgian House of Representatives; Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Luxembourg 
and the hereditary Grand Duke of Luxem¬ 
bourg; His Excellency Rulx Guinaiu, the Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina; Count 
Edward Raogynski, Acting Minister For¬ 
eign Affairs of Poland and Ambassador to the 
court of St. James; Sir Girja Shankar Bajpas, 
Indian agent gen^ to the United States; 
Gen. Wladyslaw SIkorski, Prime MiuNter of 
the Polish Oovenunent and commander in 
Chief of the Polish armed forces; His Exoel- 
lenoy Johan Nygaardsvold, Prime Minister of 


Norway; His Exoellanoy Jos^ Bech, Prime 
Minister of Luxembourg; His Excellency 
Emanuel Tsouderos, Prime Minister of Greece. 

From all theae spokesmen we have learned 
much that will contribute to victory by con- 
eolidailng the efforts of the United NatkmB. 

If the memy knew how strong and deter¬ 
mined is the purpose of the Ooi^eee of the 
United Statee to see this war through to vio- 
tory, he would not indulge In the foolish 
boasts that emanate from Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo, instead he would be fleeing from the 
wrath to oome. Congress, the agent of the 
American people. Is obe^ng tbeir will in 
arming outraged Liberty with the sword that 
Is to destroy her aasailants. 


A Report to My Conetitaoiitf 


BEMARKB 

or 

HON. ARTHUR B.JENKS 

or MXW MAMFSBIIB 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRB8ENTAT1VBS 
Mofnday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. JBNKB of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, primary election day in New 
Hampshire is Tuesday, the 15th day of 
Septmber, on which day the voters of 
the Qranite State will go to the polls to 
exercise their constitutional prerogative 
of suffrage. The people of New Hamp¬ 
shire thoroughly understand and appre¬ 
ciate our form of government, which en¬ 
dows every adult citizen of this country 
with the right to vote his or her own con¬ 
victions and to take an active part in the 
conduct of this Government of and for 
and by the people. In a State like ours, 
where representative government took 
root in the town meeting in early Colonial 
times and has thrived and flourished for 
nearly three centuries, normally there 
would be but slight need to stress to New 
Hampshirites the importance of partici¬ 
pation in public affairs or to urge upon 
them the exercise of the privilege of s^- 
expresslon which the baUot box accords 
them. 

It was the great Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson, who praised the democratic 
processes of the New England town meet¬ 
ing, through which the people first dem¬ 
onstrated and proved their ability and 
efficiency to govern themselves, and it 
was New England’s famed son, Calvin 
Coolldge, who warned that our Consti¬ 
tution is not self-perpetuating, and that 
It will survive the stress and strain of 
changing times cmly so long as it has 
active public support. But this year, in¬ 
sofar as the primary election Is con- 
cemed-^with so many of our men scat¬ 
tered In training camps or on the fight¬ 
ing fronts of the globe, and some of our 
women too—la not a normal year. Our 
battle flags have been unfurled—war has 
called a percentage, Indeed, the very 
flower, of our cltlienry to the colors—and 
because the ranks of the electorate tem¬ 
porarily have been depleted, this year the 
responsibilities of citizenship devolve 
with a clearm: out and sharper flmphasts 
on those of us left on the civilian front 
whose duty it Is to carry on with Inoreas- 
Ing vigor the praotioes that constitute the 
bulwaric df representative govemment 
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Because I firmly believe that every 
American who Is morally, mentally, and 
physically fit to fight for his country Is 
fully qualified to vote and should have 
the unquestioned right to have a voice in 
directing the affairs of his country and 
Government, I enthusiastically supported 
the legislation making provision for ab¬ 
sentee voting in time of war by the mem¬ 
bers of the land and naval forces, which 
bill passed the House on July 23 and is 
now on the calendar awaiting action by 
the Senate. I am hopeful that this meas¬ 
ure will be enacted into law In ample time 
to extend to the members of our armed 
forces the privilege of absentee voting In 
the general election on November 3,1942. 

Mr. Speaker, for nearly 6 years I have 
served the people of the First Congres¬ 
sional District of New Hampshire as their 
Representative. My service has included 
membership on various committees of 
the House—the Labor Committee, the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee, 
War Claims Committee, and the Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Affairs. It was a beloved 
and illustrious predecessor of yours, Mr. 
Speaker, the late Speaker Champ Clark, 
who said: 

A man has to learn to be a Congressman, 
Ju?t as he has to learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. A new Congressman must begin 
at the foot of the class and spell up. *'A poet 
Is born, not made,” eays Horace; but Con¬ 
gressmen—that is. useful and influential 
Congressmen—arc made largely by experience 
and practice. 

Our recent colleague, the Honorable 
Marvin Jones, upon his voluntary retire¬ 
ment after 22 years of service as a Mem¬ 
ber of this body, before taking his place 
as judge of the Court of Claims of the 
United States, pointed out that— 

At the turn of the century most of the 
business and commerce of the country were 
within the limits of the retpectivc States. 
Now much of it crosses Slate lines and has 
become a subject with which the National 
Government must deal. 

Perhaps this increased responsibility, this 
growing complexity. Is responsible for much 
of the complaint that one hears throughout 
the country in recent years that Congress 
has delegated to executive agencies too much 
of its power, too many of its prerogatives. 
Pear has been expressed that a proper bal¬ 
ance as between the three branches of our 
Government no longer exists, that the sys¬ 
tem of checks and balances so wisely designed 
by our founding fathers Is being destroyed, 
that the legislative branch of our Govern¬ 
ment is being dominated and controlled by 
the executive branch. The only way in which 
Congress can retain all of its powers, the only 
way in which it can escape domination by 
the executive branch of the Government, the 
only way in which it may serve successfully 
as a proper check upon the other branches 
of the Government is to retain at all times 
a large membership of experienced legislators. 

A great American laid down a proper test 
for officeholders in a democracy as follows: 

Is he capable, is he honest, Is he faithful to 
the Constitution? If a Member qualifies by 
this yardstick, then for all the reasons above 
discussed, and for many more, he should be 
reelected and reelected to that greatest leg¬ 
islative body in the world—the American 
Congress. 

The founding fathers of our Republic 
out of the almost uncanny store of wis¬ 
dom, of near Inspiration, which they dis¬ 
played In formulating the great charter 


of government by which succeeding gen¬ 
erations of a free people were to govern 
themselves ordained from the very be¬ 
ginning that the Members of the Na¬ 
tional House of Representatives must be 
chosen, not through action of a conven¬ 
tion as the Members of the United States 
Senate originally were, but by a direct 
vote of the people, and in order to guar¬ 
antee that their Representatives should 
be kept responsive to the will of the peo¬ 
ple a short term of 2 years was set be¬ 
tween elections. Under this system of 
biennial elections, each Member of the 
National House of Representatives must 
render at these frequent intervals to the 
people who elected him a reckoning of 
the stewardship with which they en¬ 
trusted him; must give an accounting of 
how well, how honestly, how faithfully 
he kept the promises and pledges he 
made to them a short 24 months ago; 
how worthy he has been of the trust re¬ 
posed in him; how intelligently, how dili¬ 
gently he strove to safeguard their inter¬ 
ests and serve them. 

Because I have honestly and conscien¬ 
tiously served the people I have the honor 
to represent: because I have faithfully 
and loyally kept the pledges I made to 
them, I am entirely willing to stand on 
my record. Even though we are begin¬ 
ning to hear considerabe about some¬ 
thing described as “flexibility of mind," 
practically all of us realize that is Just a 
polite and evasive term, a plain dodge, 
if you please, being employed to explain 
away broken promises and sacred pledges 
made to the people of this country less 
than 2 years ago, 

Mr. Speaker, despite the efforts of cer¬ 
tain individuals and organizations to 
confuse issues in the hope of deceiving 
the electorate, the votes cast by all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress are of public record. A 
survey of my voting record conclusively 
proves that I have actively and consist¬ 
ently supported and voted for all legisla¬ 
tive measures and for all appropriation 
bills providing for the strengthening of 
our national defense and for the expan¬ 
sion of our protective armed forces, in¬ 
cluding the Conscription Act, authoriz¬ 
ing the drafting of manpower for mili¬ 
tary service. Not only does my voting 
record stand as incontrovertible proof of 
my unswerving interest and active sup¬ 
port of adequate and proper national de¬ 
fenses for this country, but in addition I 
submit a statement from the chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
attesting my support of all such mea¬ 
sures: 

Washington, D. C.. July 23, 1942, 
Hon. Arthur B. Jenks, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mb. Jenks: With the recessing of 
Congress in the making, I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the valuable 
aid and assistance that you have rendered 
during this session of Congress as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

As you know, our committee has passed 
52 bills through the House, involving authori¬ 
zations of over $17,000,000,000. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, our committee has presented to 
the House more bills than any of the other 
major committees of Congress. In addition 
thereto, we have carried on an investigation 
and been Instrumental in bringing about re¬ 
negotiations of contracts and accomplish- 
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Ing a saving to the Government of over 
$700,000,000, and have passed through the 
House a bill to prohibit sales engineers or 
sales agents of manufacturers from getting 
commissions on Government contracts. In 
other words, with your aid and assistance, we 
have broken up the racket of contingent fees 
to these sales agents who have been fleecing 
the taxpayers. 

You have been most regular in attendance 
at all committee meetings and have sup¬ 
ported every Navy Department bill which 
has been before the committee. You have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
done your full part In the war effort. 

On the numerous occasions that I have 
designated you to make inspection of im¬ 
portant naval activities, you have measured 
up to my highest expectations. 

You have supported all the naval bills 
which have come before the committee; you 
have constantly been on the Job, and there 
is no member of the committee that I have 
relied upon more than you for your sound 
Judgment and assistance. 

Hoping that you will have a most pleasant 
stay at home, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Carl Vinson, 

Chairman, Naval Affairs Committee, 

Among the most contemptible and 
vicious calumnies being directed by the 
smear artists against the so-called non- 
interventionist Members of Congress- 
Republicans and Democrats alike—is the 
wholly malicious and false charge that 
these Members have “obstructed national 
defense"; this charge is not only vicious 
but It Is also stupid, because the record 
clearly reveals the falsity of such a 
charge. In the first place, the record 
clearly shows that the one thing upon 
which all so-called noninterventionists— 
in and out of Congress—were unani¬ 
mously agreed was that the United States 
should be equipped, with all speed hu¬ 
manly possible, with a strong, powerful, 
and Impregnable national defense—that 
the defense of our own country should 
be placed ahead of every other con.sid- 
eration. The people themselves through¬ 
out the entire country were unanimously 
in favor of such a policy and their agree¬ 
ment on it was most wholeheartedly and 
effectively reflected in Congress. 

With the exception of one Member of 
the House, Mr. Marcantonio, of New 
York, who frankly followed the Com¬ 
munist Party line up until the time— 
June 1941—Russia became Involved in 
war with Germany, no charge that any 
Member of Congress "obstructed national 
defense" can be truthfully made. The 
record speaks for Itself and clearly shows 
that, with but one exception, all Mem¬ 
bers, regardless of party affiliation or 
attitude toward the foreign policy of the 
administration, unanimously supported 
the strengthening of our military forces. 
Indeed, the Speaker of this House pub¬ 
licly attested to that fact on March 18, 
19.42, when he said: 

Congress Is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize that 
I did everything I could within the 
power of speech on this floor and by my 
votes to keep this country out of war. 
I know that I represented the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of sentiment in my district 
when 1 did so, as well as the prayerful 
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wish of 80 percent of the American people 
as attested by every poll of American 
public opinion, and I kept Inviolate the 
pledge which I made to the people whom 
1 have the honor to represent. Further¬ 
more, I wish to reemphasize that I never 
failed to cast my vote for any legislation 
designed to strengthen our national de¬ 
fense to the maximum point where no 
Nation would dare even contemplate 
risking odds against us. 

The controversy that raged over this 
country for 18 months preceding the 
attack on Pearl Harbor concerned the 
question of whether or not the policies 
being pursued by the administration 
were best calculated to keep this Nation 
out of war. There were honest and 
sincere differences of opinions as to that, 
but no difference of opinion as to the 
importance of building up our own 
defenses. 

Mr. Speaker, the foreign policy of this 
administration will be a subject of dis¬ 
cussion and numerous volumes of opinion 
for many years to come following the 
close of the present conflict. Eventually 
in the cold, glaring, impartial light of 
history the Members of the present Con¬ 
gress and administration will be ad¬ 
judged on the merits or demerits of their 
respective records. 

But whatever conclusions future his¬ 
torians may arrive at regarding the chain 
of circumstances and the link in It that 
brought about the cowardly and dastard¬ 
ly attack on Pearl Harbor, since then in 
Congress, in whose Halls the bitterest 
debates occurred over the foreign policy 
of the administration, there has been 
complete solidarity and unity in that 
body; all controversy died on December 
7, 1941, and the Congress has stood as a 
unit in 100-percent support of the war 
effort. The best answer to those out¬ 
side of Congress who continue the dis¬ 
cussion over dead issues was given by 
Gen. Zachary Taylor with regard to 
the Mexican War, in 1846, when he said 
that it is sufficient to know that the 
United States is at war with a foreign 
nation to cause every American to do all 
in his power to bring it to a speedy and 
honorable termination by the most vigor¬ 
ous and energetic operations and without 
further inquiry, until it is won, about 
anything else connected with it. 

Indeed, our Immediate sole purpose and 
objective now must be victory, and until 
it is won, deflnitely and conclusively, aU 
else must be subordinate and of second¬ 
ary consideration. There is no alterna¬ 
tive to that course now, regardless of 
what sacrifice it entails, and all real 
Americans stand united in the cause of 
victory. 

When a man’s house }s afire he diould 
not have to stop to argue about how the 
blaze started, what or who is to blame for 
igniting the spark; indeed, he should 
have but one immediate purpose, to bring 
the fire under control and extinguish it. 
That is our position now; there really is 
no longer time for argument, for political 
controversy, for the weighing of one 
theory against anoth^; as Raymond 
Moley has pointedly said, there win be 
other years and ample leisure to write 
the history of the war’s coming and those 
among us who are attenuiytlng to do It 


now serve only the cause of disunity. 1 
am in agreement with that viewpoint, 
and I regret the deliberate, malicious, 
long-drawn-out attempt that has been 
made to confuse public issues in the mind 
of the electorate not only in the district 
I represent but throughout the entire 
country. So vicious and so widespread 
has the attempt to smear and discredit 
Congress become that only a matter of 
weeks ago the Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives took occasion 
to publicly express his deep concern and 
righteously denounce this scurrilous at¬ 
tack on Congress in the foUowing lan¬ 
guage: 

The amear campaign, which is being vigor¬ 
ously waged throughout the Nation gives 
every evidence of a carefully planned attack 
on the constitutional guaranty that the 
American people—and they alone—^have the 
Inalienable right to decide the character and 
ability of those who shall represent them in 
the Halls of Congress. This scurrilous move¬ 
ment is headed by individuals whose lives 
have been devoted to espousing radical doc¬ 
trines. and so violent has been their indi¬ 
vidual views that in many cases not only has 
the Dies committee publicly branded them 
as being guilty of harboring and fostering 
un-Amcrican principles but the Federal 
(Bureau of Investigation in several specific 
cases has deemed It prudent not only to com¬ 
pile confidential information but to con¬ 
stantly shadow them in their daily activities. 
This band of so-called paUiots comprises po¬ 
litical theorists opposed to the American form 
of government and has as their bedfellows 
Communist pinksters of every known hue. 

In the same breath these purveyors of 
foreign isms seek to intimidate every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress by forcing him to abandon 
his God-given right to use his own conscience 
as his guide in determining legislative mat¬ 
ters so essential to the preservation of the 
American way of life. 

Should such a sinister force succeed in free 
America, you will witness the disintegration 
and collapse of this glorious Republic be¬ 
cause of such Hltler-llke tactics. 

These foreign ideologists who are hell-bent 
on destroying Congress see in their action 
that should their objectives be achieved they 
would complete the first step In regimenting 
the people of America. Like giant termites 
end operating under the cloak of alleged 
patriotism they seek to undermine a mighty 
bulwark of the Constitution—the right of 
the American people to exercise their voting 
franchise every 2 years in freely determining 
who shall be their elected Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. 

But, thank Gk)d— 

He adds— 

the American people are not in the habit of 
being so easily deceived, but Instead accept 
the age-old truth In the words of the Im¬ 
mortal Lincoln: **Tou may fool all the people 
some of the time; you can even fool some of 
the people all the time; but you can't fool all 
of the people all the time.** 

Mr. Speaker, it la only because I have 
been given no choice In the matter of dia- 
cussing dead laauea—issues that died on 
December 7,1941, when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked by the Japs—that I do so now, 
but it Is with the greatest reluctance and 
In the sincere hope that in no way will 
these remarks which I feel constrained 
to make at this time add in any way to 
the Impairment or disruption of the 
unity, which now is so vitally necessary 
among our people, but which, bowevett 
my opponent has seen fit to completely 
and utterly disregard* 


Permit me to add that it has been said 
that ’’old men make wars and young men 
must fight them”; but in this Instance 
the situation is somewhat reversed. In 
the First Congressional District of New 
Hampshire we have a young man, a can¬ 
didate for Congress, who loudly boasts of 
his youth, vigor, and vitality, his exceed¬ 
ingly ’’long-range vision,” lustily pro¬ 
claiming his early and unbounded en¬ 
thusiasm over intervention by this coun¬ 
try in foreign war which, as some of 
us realized from the beginning and 
which subsequent events have proved, 
could mean nothing short of involve¬ 
ment, of our entire resources, includ¬ 
ing manpower, in a conflict of such 
vast proportions that it will, as he now 
must realize, eventually require the en¬ 
trance into active military service of 
every able-bodied American man, not 
definitely engaged on the industrial war 
production front, up to 45 years of age- 
regardless of a dependent wife and in¬ 
fant—into the maelstrom of war, fight¬ 
ing and sacrificing from the wind-swept, 
Icy Arctic regions to the hot, sandy tropi- 
cal deserts. Not unlike another war en¬ 
thusiast, Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, recent 
editor of the scurrilous sheet PM. other¬ 
wise identified as the uptown edition of 
the Communist paper, the New Masses, 
whose draft board finally drove him into 
active military service, this young oppo¬ 
nent of mine has long been an ardent 
interventionist and the military service 
it of necessity entails for his contem¬ 
poraries, but to date he himself has 
shown no taste or inclination for the 
hardships and sacrifices of war. Indeed, 
under such circumstances, there are 
those who feel his candidacy for Con¬ 
gress is a concrete evidence of his ’’long- 
range vision** in seeking the shelter of 
exemption from military service that 
public office affords even men of draft 
age. Wrathfully he denounces those of 
us who, with a full realization of what 
total war would mean, tried to stay its 
awful scourge and were loath to rush 
into its abyss. 

Mr. Speaker, the preservation of demo¬ 
cratic government rests not merely on an 
intelligent electorate but upon an in¬ 
formed electorate; a people must be not 
only capable of self-government, but they 
must be accurately informed. 

Because of the prodigious and persist¬ 
ent effort that has been made by my op¬ 
ponent over the past several months to 
confuse Issues, as well as create some, I 
feel it is Incumbent on me to keep the 
record straight and to afford every voter 
in the First Congressional District of New 
Hampshire full and complete opportunity 
to Judge my record solely on the facts 
and on its merits. 

THx nuTB saoiiT croAii 

Mr. Speaker, at this Juncture X want 
to discuss one of the political straw men 
which the current campaign has pro¬ 
duced—Guam. The flagrant and fraud¬ 
ulent attempt that has been made to cre¬ 
ate a political issue out of the arone- 
ously so-called fortification of Guam has 
inve^ved more misstatement and down- 
xli^t untruth than any of the other 
trumped-up and would-be Issues spawned 
by either utterly IrreiiiODslMe or ^ 
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wholly uninformed persons who, for rea¬ 
sons of their own, have deliberately 
sought to deceive or confuse the.elec¬ 
torate regarding a subject on which the 
official record Is crystal clear and speaks 
for Itself. 

What does the record show? It con¬ 
clusively and plainly shows that the ques¬ 
tion of the fortification of Guam was 
never before Congress to be voted on. 
The Congressional Record shows that 
on February 23,1939, an item of $5,000,- 
000 dollars for dredging Apra Harbor at 
Guam was before the House; this item 
In no sense contemplated the fortifica¬ 
tion of Guam but Instead was proposed 
for dredging and clearing the harbor and 
making certain other minor improve¬ 
ments largely for the convenience of 
civilian trans-Pacific aviation. During 
the course of the debate on this item, 
on February 29,1939, Chairman Vinson, 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
said: 

Oppoaitlon to this item has been based on 
the assumption that Guam Is to be fortified 
and made a strongly defended naval base for 
airplanes and submarines. In view of this 
opposition the committee has gone into this 
matter at great length, and I can assure you 
there is no intention on the part of the 
Navy Department to fortify Guam or do any¬ 
thing further than what Is included in this 
bill. 

Later in the debate. Chairman Vinson 
said: 

I repeat again, nothing In this bill author¬ 
izes fortifications at Guam. 

The President did not ask for the for¬ 
tification of Guam; the Navy Department 
did not ask for it; the chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee did not 
ask for It, and on February 13, 1942, 
Chairman Walsh, of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, flatly stated on the 
floor of the Senate—quote: 

No direct request for the fortification of 
Guam was ever put before the committees of 
the Senate or the House. 

Therefore all contention, argument, or 
accusation regarding any Member of 
Congress having either supported or op¬ 
posed or having cast a vote either for or 
against the fortification of Guam is 
ungrounded and wholly erroneous for the 
simple reason that the question of the 
fortification of Guam was never before 
either the House or the Senate to be 
voted on. 

Bear in mind that the estimated cost 
of fortifying Guam is between one hun¬ 
dred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
million dollars and that this much-de¬ 
bated $5,000,000 item for harbor-dredg¬ 
ing purposes at Guam was in no way 
linked with the idea of fortifying Guam. 
Here is a break-down of how this pro¬ 
posed $5,000,000 appropriation would 
have been spent had the Congress ap¬ 


proved It: 

Breakwater_$2,200,000 

Dredging out harbor mooring 

area..._ 800,000 

Dredging inner lagoon and con¬ 
necting channel._ 1,070,000 

Dike_ 120,000 

Pier ... 120,000 

Grading filled area...__ 70,000 

Seaplane ramps............._ 120,000 


Seaplane parking area__ 120,000 

Sea wall______ 00,000 

Power service__ 30,000 

Gasoline storage____ 160,000 

Water supply_ 60,000 

Hoads and walks__ 20,000 

Small-boat pier and boathouse.. 16,000 

Equipment and storage_ 15,000 


Total_ 6.000,000 


In the discussion of any subject it is 
never amiss to sketch a panoramic view 
of Its background. 

Let us first visualize the geographic 
situation of Guam; it is located approxi¬ 
mately 5,100 miles west of San Fran¬ 
cisco, 3,400 miles west of Honolulu, 1,500 
miles east of Manila, and 1,400 miles 
south of Tokyo. 

The distance between San Francisco 
and Guam is considerably more than 
from New York to Moscow, and almost 
as far as that between New York and 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

Looking at a map showing the aerial 
route of the trans-Pacific Clippers, we 
can follow the flight from San Francisco 
to Hawaii, a distance of 2,098 miles; 
from there slightly north to Midway Is¬ 
land, then south again to Wake Island, 
then on to Guam, making 3,850 flight- 
miles between Hawaii and Guam; and if 
we follow the route of the Clipper plane 
through another 1,730 miles it will bring 
us to the Philippine Islands. 

So if we could stand at the Golden 
Gate in San Francisco and look west 
across the Pacific Ocean a distance of 
5,100 miles, we would see Guam, a tiny 
island 30 miles long, with an average 
width of 6 miles, covering an acreage of 
approximately 220 square miles. As of 
1940, Guam had a population of 22,314 
people, 20,000 of whom were natives. 

Next let Us take a glance at the his¬ 
torical background of Guam. Guam was 
discovered by Magellan in 1521, occupied 
by Spain in 1688, and remained a Spanish 
possession until taken by the U. S. cruiser 
Charleston in June 1898. By our victory 
over Spain in 1898 the United States 
came into possession of Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines, and under the 
treaty of December 10, 1898, the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 for the 
relinquishment of all claims to these 
islands. 

Guam is the largest and most populous 
of a group of 17 small islands in the 
North Pacific, known both as the Mari¬ 
anas or Ladrone Islands. About the time 
Guam was taken over by the United 
States, in 1898, Spain sold the rest of 
the Mariana Islands to Germany, in 
whose possession they remained until the 
close of the first World War, when, under 
the Treaty of Versailles, they were man¬ 
dated to Japan, which means that Japan 
since has had possession and control of 
them. Of this group of Japanese-con- 
trolled islands. Rota is the closest to 
Guam, being only about 50 miles away. 
To the south are the Caroline Islands 
and to the east and southeast are the 
Marshall Islands, also mandated to 
Japan. 

Since Guam became a possession of 
the United States it had been adminis¬ 
tered by the Navy Department, but it al¬ 
ways had been something of a question 
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mark in our diplomatic relations in the 
Pacific and among our military experts 
for the past 40 years. 

In the reports of our first naval officers 
sent to Guam can be found glowing 
prophecies that the island would be de¬ 
veloped into an impregnable United 
States fortress in the far Pacific; it was 
to be a great coaling station, a supply 
base for commercial and naval ships be¬ 
tween North America and Asia, a mid- 
Pacific cable communications center, and 
engineering projects were planned to 
make it an American Gibraltar, but be¬ 
tween 1898 and 1922 a combination of 
completely disassociated factors brought 
the collapse of these extensive plans. 

The estimated expense of these pro¬ 
posed Improvements was staggering to 
a Nation then unaccustomed to thinking 
in terms of billions of dollars and, in the 
years of international calm between 1898 
and 1914, such an expenditure found few 
congressional advocates. Shortly after 
the turn of the century our fleet, as 
well as many merchantmen, became oil- 
burning, and the importance of a Pacific 
coaling station vanished. Gradually our 
development of Pearl Harbor, in the Ha¬ 
waiian area, and Cavite, in the Philippine 
Islands, both with repair and drydock 
facilities, overshadowed the plans and 
decreased the Importance of Guam as a 
Pacific base, and finally all plans for 
the development and fortification of 
Guam went into the discard at the Wash¬ 
ington Disarmament Conference in 1922 
when the United States and Great Britain 
agreed not to further develop naval bases 
and maintain the status quo in the Far 
East, as a concession to Japan, who. In 
turn, agreed to accept the famous 5-'5-3 
ratio in regard to naval capital ships. 

In 1934 Japan gave notice of her in¬ 
tentions to terminate the Washington 
Naval Armament Limitation Treaty, and 
the treaty was terminated in December 
1936, after which the restrictions on the 
development and fortification of Pacific 
bases were no longer in effect. 

Japan had withdrawn from the League 
of Nations in 1933, after the Manchurian 
episode, and in 1936 openly associated 
herself with Germany by entering the 
Anti-Comintern Pact and, in 1937, 
opened large-scale military operations 
against China. 

Concurrently our interests in the Par 
East were changed somewhat by the 
passage of the McDuffie-Tydings Act, 
which provided self-government for the 
Philippines and complete independence 
to the Filipino people in 194C. 

Although we, or the other powers, 
lacked authoritative information, it 
seemed clear that Japan was expanding 
and developing naval and air bases in 
various places, and it was suspected that 
she was even developing bases in the 
mandated Islands, in violation of the 
terms of the mandate. 

The development by 1938 of trans¬ 
pacific aviation and Japan’s aggressive 
policy in the Far East served to again 
focus the attention of the Congress on 
Guam. Without this conveniently placed 
Island harbor, regular civilian flights 
over the hazardous 3,000 miles from 
Wake Island to Manila would have meant 
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maximum strain on the great Clipper 
planes* and Guam* as the only bit of 
American territory on the flying route 
between Wake Island and Manila* again 
engaged the active attention of Congress. 

The $5*000.000 appropriation that came 
before the House in February 1939 was 
for the specific purpose of dredging the 
harbor at Guam mainly for the conven¬ 
ience of the civilian Clipper planes flying 
from San Francisco to the Orient. As 
stated before, in no sense was this pro¬ 
posed Improvement associated or linked 
In any way whatever with the fortifica¬ 
tion of Guam* which fortification* ac¬ 
cording to Navy estimates, would cost 
from one hundred and forty to one him- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 

In February 1939 the House defeated 
the proposed item of $5,000,000 for dredg¬ 
ing purposes and other minor improve¬ 
ments at Guam by a vote of 205 to 168. 
I was among the majority who opposed 
this proposed $5,000,000 dredging item on 
the grounds that it was a needless ex¬ 
penditure of money on a harbor 5.100 
miles from San Francisco, the closest 
point to it on the American continent. 

Indeed, subsequent events have proved 
that even a heavily fortified Guam would 
have been impossible to defend and would 
have been a veritable death trap for any 
American garrison stationed there. Eng¬ 
land spent more than $400,000,000 over 
a period of 20 years fortifying Singapore, 
and we know that British stronghold in 
the Pacific is now in the hands of the 
Japs. 

And so, my friends, we see that this 
hue and cry about Guam is merely a 
persistent and brazen attempt to create 
a political issue out of a myth of con¬ 
fusion and misstatement. 

Happily, the record of the facts speaks 
for Itself—as in every instance, this, or 
none of the other “political straw men,*' 
can stand up against the facts. Confu¬ 
sion and hullabaloo at best can serve only 
flimsy and temporary purposes, but we 
are all aware that such vapors melt and 
vanish like low-hanging mists in the*sun- 
light of fact and truth. 

forhqk policy 

Mr. Speaker* in these times when we 
are hearing so much about who had 
vision and who did not, it behooves 
every fair-minded and intelligent person 
to look at the record in its entirety. 

Let us go back to neutrality, once re¬ 
garded by the present administration as 
a worthy and highly desired attainment, 
but now seemingly only a tattered and 
outworn idea charged solely to the Re¬ 
publicans and Jeffersonian Democrats 
who disagreed with the President’s for¬ 
eign policy. But let us look at the rec¬ 
ord. Speaking at Chautauqua, N. Y., on 
August 19,1936, President Roosevelt said; 

Peace, like charity, begins at home; that 
is why we have begun at home. 

I have seen children starving. 1 have seen 
the agony of mothers and wives. I hate war. 

The effective maintenance of American 
neutrality depends today, as in the past, on 
the wisdom and determination of whoever 
at the moment occupy the offices of President 
and Secretary of State. 

Nevertheless, if war Should break out again 
In another continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this country 
thousands of Americans who, seeking imme¬ 


diate riches, would attempt to break down 
or evade our neutrality. 

We are not isolationists except Insofar as 
we seek to isolate oureeives completely from 
war. 

Indeed, the Republican Party can seize 
no claim to authorship of and the legal 
materialization of neutrality for the 
United States, even though such a policy 
was in fact a restatement of the prin¬ 
ciples of George Washington and the 
founding fathers of this Republic; cer¬ 
tainly when the neutrality law was placed 
on our statute books in 1935 by the pres¬ 
ent Democratic New Deal administra¬ 
tion it was hailed and acclaimed by the 
American people. Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans alike. But be it credit or stigma 
attached to the authorship of neutrality 
and the aim “to Isolate ourselves com¬ 
pletely from foreign war'* as President 
Roosevelt said, let the praise or tlie 
blame rest where it belongs, which is on 
the Incumbent administration, and by 
no stretch of the imagination on the Re¬ 
publican Party. 

Even though in his speech at Chicago 
in October 1937 the President gave the 
first clue of a contemplated switch in our 
foreign policy—when he suggested that 
the United States should help quarantine 
aggressor nations—it was not until June 
1939 that the first concrete evidence of 
this switch came frankly into the open, 
as it did, when the initial amendment- 
proposing the repeal of the embargo on 
the shipment of arms and munitions to 
belligerent nations—^to the Neutrality Act 
was brought before the House. Follow¬ 
ing a bitter debate on this amendment in 
an overwhelmingly Democratic House— 
composed of 261 Democrats, 169 Repub¬ 
licans, 2 Progressives, 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
and 1 American Labor Party—on a mo¬ 
tion to recommit the resolution to lift 
the arms embargo, the vote was 196 to 
194, and, on the passage of the resolution, 
the vote was 201 to 187. This close vote, 
in what was freely described as a "rubber 
stamp" Congress, so subservient was the 
majority to the will of the administra¬ 
tion, clearly foreshadowed the heated dis¬ 
cussion and debate that raged through¬ 
out the length and breadth of this coun¬ 
try during the subsequent year and a half 
over the foreign policy of the adminis¬ 
tration. Even though that policy was 
launched as a peace policy—as a means 
of keeping the United States out of war— 
the rank and file of the American people 
promptly divided on the question as to 
whether or not this changing foreign 
policy was really a peace program, as its 
sponsors contended, or whether it was a 
program that would bring the Nation to 
the brink of war and finally catapult it 
into the foreign conflict. 

During the discussion in the House-* 
in 1939—on the amendment lifting the 
embargo on the shipment of arms and 
munitions to belligerent countries, 1 
stated; 

Mr. Speaker, it is my solemn conviction 
that inextricably bound up in the action 
taken on these proposed amendments to the 
neutrality law is a decision, as yet however 
remote, either for ot against war. 

It is needless to add thatl opposed and 
voted against this amendment, the first 
in a series necessary to the program that 


then was visibly unfolding and whidh I, 
with 138 other Members of the House, 
concluded had none of the earmarks of a 
plan designed to keep the United States 
out of war. Hiat the arms embargo was 
repealed and the special session of Con¬ 
gress adjourned on November 3, 1939, 
is past history. However, with the re¬ 
convening of Congress, on January 3, 
1940, came another assurance to the 
American people; in his annual message 
to Congress, the President said: 

In these recent years we have had a clean 
record of peace and good will. It is an open 
book that cannot be twisted or defamed. 
It is a record that must be continued and 
enlarged. 

The following summer, out of both the 
Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions, held in June and July, 1940, 
respectively, came further assurances. 
The Democratic platform declared: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside the 
Americas, except in case of attack. 

The Republican platform declared: 

The Republican Party Is firmly opposed 
to involving this Nation In foreign wars. 

During the campaign which followed, 
Mr. Roosevelt on several occasions stated 
his determination to avoid war. On Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1940, he said: 

I hate war now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all 1 can 
to keep war away from tliese shores for all 
time. I stand with my party upon the plat¬ 
form adopted in Chicago. 

In the closing days of the campaign, 
on October 22, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation, I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose of conquest or intervention In 
foreign disputes. 

On October 30,1940, Mr. Roosevelt re¬ 
iterated his pledge when he said: 

Your boys are not going to be sent mto 
any foreign wars. 

They are going into training to form a force 
BO strong that, by Its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war far away from our 
shores. 

The purpose of our defense Is defense. 

And while I am talking to you fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. X 
have said this before, but 1 shaU say it again, 
and again, and again, your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars. 

Parenthetically may I point out that 
in October 1940 the war lords of the Axis 
Powers had long before begun their ag¬ 
gressive march (Italy in 1934, Japan in 
1937, and Hitler in 1939) over Europe, 
Africa, and China, and represented ex¬ 
actly the same threat in 1940, when our 
Presidential campaigns and elections 
were waged and won on promises to the 
American people that this country would 
be safeguarded from war. Indeed, hav¬ 
ing lived peacefully for 20 years in a 
world with Communist Rusffia, whose 
Ideologies, eoonomie theories, and lack 
of religion were as different from ours as 
are its ideological kin—fascism and nazi- 
ism—4t was not at all unreasonable for 
the American people to have trustingly 
accepted the campaign promises on the 
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premise that their attainment was wholly 
within the realm of possibility. But 
viewing the situation in retrospect, it 
would seem that it would have been more 
feasible, and certainly more honest, to 
have waged the campaigns of 1940 on the 
outright issue as to whether or not this 
country should engage in the conflicts of 
Burope and Asia. 

Concurrently the Republican Presiden¬ 
tial nominee, Wendell Wlllkle, also ex¬ 
pressed his purpose to keep the country 
out of war, as did every major candidate, 
Republican and Democrat, running for 
public office. 

In the campaign of 1940, I solemnly 
pledged to the people of the First Con¬ 
gressional District of New Hampshire 
that, if reelected, I would do everything 
within my power to keep the United 
States out of foreign war. I kept that 
pledge. 

After the election was over, the Presi¬ 
dent, in a fireside chat on December 2, 
1940, said: 

There Is no demand for sending an Ameri¬ 
can expeditionary force outside our own 
borders. There Is no intention by any mem¬ 
ber of your Government to send such a force. 
You can. therefore, nail any talk about send¬ 
ing armies to Europe as deliberate untruth. 

Shortly after that pronouncement, the 
wind publicly began to shift, whereupon 
public concern in New Hampshire, as well 
as throughout the entire country, began 
to rise. The President, approximately 8 
weeks after the above-quoted assurance, 
said, on January 6, 1941, in Ills message 
to Congress: 

We are committed to the proposition that 
principles of morality and our own security 
will never permit us to acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by aggressors and sponsored by 
appeasers. 

Ten days later, on January 16. 1941, 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, stated 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee: 

I can well conceive that a portion of the 
Navy might be transferred (to Great Britain) 
on conditions very advantageous to us. 

The following day, January 17, 1941, 
Mr. Winston Churchill stated: 

We don’t require in 1941 large armies from 
overseas. 

That remark raised in the minds of 
many of our people, as well as editorially 
In a percentage of the press of this coun¬ 
try, the question, When? In 1942? 

It was at about that juncture that pub¬ 
lic concern deepened into alarm and the 
historic debate over the administration's 
foreign policy swept over the entire coun¬ 
try, splitting the people into bitter fac¬ 
tions as the legislative measures neces¬ 
sary to make effective the new foreign 
policy—further amendments to the Neu¬ 
trality Act, lifting the restriction on 
American vessels entering belligerent 
zones, waters, and ports, arming our mer¬ 
chant ships, lend-lease authorization and 
appropriations, and so forth—steadlly 
groimd through Congress, even though 
right up to December 7.1941, every reli¬ 
able poll of American public opinion con¬ 
clusively showed that 80 percent of the 
American people were solidly opposed to 
the entrance of the United States into 
another foreign war, although with our 


foreign policy reaching further and fur¬ 
ther into the European conflict many 
people had come to believe we would 
eventually be drawn into the cauldron 
of war. 

PEARL HARBOR 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee for almost the past 
6 years, I have had both occasion and op¬ 
portunity to focus a considerable share 
of my time on the state of our prepared¬ 
ness and to ascertain direct, first-hand, 
and detailed knowledge of the exact 
status and condition of our Naval Estab¬ 
lishment: in addition I have studied with 
keen interest the hearings and reports on 
all major bills reported by the Military 
Affairs Committees of both House and 
Senate, which enabled me to draw some 
fairly accurate conclusions as to where 
we stood, comparatively, from the stand¬ 
point of actual military strength and 
preparedness. 

Following the public announcement of 
the adoption of the tripartite pact into 
which Japan entered in September 1940 
with Germany and Italy, and with au¬ 
thentic reports that German military 
strategists and engineers were in Japan 
streamlining the military plans, armed 
forces, and munitions industries of the 
Nipponese, warnings were sounded in 
both Houses of Congress and in a per¬ 
centage of the press regarding the in¬ 
adequacy of our military preparedness 
and the danger—with the foreign policy 
of the administration reaching further 
and further across the Atlantic—of our 
being caught in a two-ocean war with a 
one-ocean Navy. The justification of 
that warning is attested by the state¬ 
ment, following the attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor, by Mr. Charles Michelson, publicity 
director of the Democratic National 
Committee, in which he said: 

Piratical foray would never have even¬ 
tuated had not our country, the one agency 
that could have forbidden the Japonlllcatlon 
of the Far East, been tied up in the war of 
the Atlantic so that it had to divide Its 
forces to meet the Asiatic threat. 

And further Justification is found in 
the statement of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill when, addressing a joint ses¬ 
sion of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives on December 
26, 1941, he said: 

If the United States has been found at a 
disadvantage at various points In the PaclAo 
Ocean, we know well that it is to no smaU 
extent because of the aid which you have 
been giving to us in mimitlons for the de¬ 
fense of the British Isles and for the Libyan 
campaign, and, above all, because of your help 
In the battle of the Atlantic, upon which all 
depends, and which has in consequence been 
successfully and prosperously maintained. 

In this connection may we observe that 
among the proposals submitted to Japan 
by the Secretary of State on November 
26, 1941, 11 days prior to Pearl Harbor, 
was that: 

The Government of Japan wUl withdraw 
all military, naval, air, and police forces from 
China and Indochina. 

It is Interesting to note that for some 
20 years there existed in the Navy De¬ 
partment itself two schools of thought on 
Japan, one of which contended that Ja¬ 
pan, operating in her own waters and 


in comparatively close proximity to her 
own bases, would be a tough customer to 
deal with in view of the accepted fact 
that our Navy, or any Navy for that mat¬ 
ter, operating several thousand miles 
from its own bases would lose at least 25 
percent of its efficiency and striking 
power; the other school contended that 
Japan would be a “push-over” for us and. 
unfortunately, that opinion won sufficient 
press support to convince many people 
in this country that In a military show¬ 
down Japan could not make any appre¬ 
ciable dent on us under any circumstan¬ 
ces. On that score our pride has taken 
something of a wallop, with the result 
that large segments of our people are 
stunned and bewildered over the con- 
auests and gains of the Japs in the far 
Pacific. However, nations being merely 
large collection.s of people, can, as well 
as individuals, learn their lessons, and 
sometimes do, in the harsh school of ex¬ 
perience. 

It is not necessarily a case of the 
Japs being so efficient, although their 
ambitions, craftiness, and ego—^now aided 
and abetted by German military strate¬ 
gists and engineers since probably before 
the public announcement of the adop¬ 
tion of the tripartite pact with the Axis 
Powers in September 1940—might pass 
for a brand of efficiency, but rather it is 
a case of their having certain specific 
advantages on their side, such as operat¬ 
ing, in the main, in their own geographi¬ 
cal sphere and closer to their own supply 
bases, the fifth-column cooperation with 
which they met from the native popula¬ 
tions of Malaya, Singapore, and the 
Dutch East Indies, and so forth, which 
advantages had long been recognized and 
Identified by some of our most able and 
expert military authorities. The bal¬ 
ance between the weight of men, planes, 
ships, tanks, and guns is a primary fac¬ 
tor in the outcome of any military en¬ 
gagement, but there are also other fac¬ 
tors that can count heavily in favor of 
one side or the other. 

However, after listening to all the de¬ 
tailed and confidential testimony de¬ 
manded by the House Naval Affairs Com¬ 
mittee from the top ranking and re¬ 
sponsible officials of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment on the tragedy of Pearl Harbor, 1 
am convinced that that catastrophe was 
a purely human failure—a disgraceful 
and humiliating failure that could have 
been largely mitigated had the responsi¬ 
ble commands—ICimmel and Short- 
taken even normal precautionary meas¬ 
ures and heeded the unmistakable signs 
of the stab Japan had in the making. 
The board of inquiry, headed by United 
States Supreme Court Justice Roberts, 
officially placed the blame to derelic¬ 
tion in duty by certain officials. 

Even though the shake-up in person¬ 
nel that promptly followed the appalling 
failure at Pearl Harbor has resulted in 
ample evidence that under the able and 
efficient direction of the officers now in 
command the Navy has recovered from 
the blow sustained on December 7,1941, 
that regrettable experience should stand 
as a sober warning should the school of 
thought here, which for years so blithely 
contended that Japan would be a “push¬ 
over,’* show signs again of becoming too 
overconfident. 
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Out of the complexities of foreign rela¬ 
tions, and especially those governing the 
policy of the United States toward Japan 
over the past several years, has come 
much bickering about ^^appeasers/’ 

On July 7, 1937, Japan struck, without 
warning, launching a murderous attack 
on China. Japan needed war materials. 

The very year—1937—^that Japan 
opened war on China our exports of scrap 
iron and steel amounted to 2,081,037 tons, 
or enough material to build 20 battle¬ 
ships of 45,000 tons each, 200 submarines 
of 2,400 tons each, 10 aircraft carriers 
at 30,000 tons each, and 26 cruisers at 
15,000 tons each. If Japan is not fully 
armed for a long war. It is not for lack 
of steel and other products that go into 
battleships, submarines, cruisers, and 
airplanes, because the materials were 
abundantly supplied by the United 
States. 

But let us see what happened in the 
year 1938. There was exported from this 
country to Japan in 1938 a tonnage of 
scrap iron and steel amounting to 1,365,- 
721 tons, and 97,713 tons of steel ingots, 
blooms, and so forth. It required a 
larger tonnage of war material in 1939 
to appease Japan, for there was exported 
from the United States to Japan that 
year 2,035,000 tons of scrap iron and steel, 
and also 144,000 tons of steel Ingots and 
blooms. 

The shipments were less in 1940, but 
only because our supply of scrap iron 
was being depleted. Yet, as the result 
of the extraordinary effort made by 
American junk dealers, there was shipped 
to Japan during 1940 scrap iron and steel 
amounting to 963,000 tons, and in addi¬ 
tion to this some 285,000 tons of steel 
ingots and blooms. 

While this appeasement program to¬ 
ward Japan exhausted our supply of ma¬ 
terial with which to make steel for our 
own defense, it armed her to strike her 
dastardly blow at Pearl Harbor. The 
shortage of scrap iron in the United 
States became so critical that the State 
Department came before the Ways and 
Means Committee with a bill to remove 
the duty on scrap iron Imported into this 
country. It seems that we have had to 
send junkmen to Central and South 
America and to the islands in the Carib¬ 
bean to buy scrap iron to replace the 
scrap iron and steel we shipped to Japan, 
and the removal of the import duty was 
requested to reduce the cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment of these foreign purchases of 
scrap iron. The scrap iron and steel that 
was shipped from the United States to 
Japan in 1940 would have been sufficient 
to build 520 United States submarines of 
2,400 tons each, a fleet that would have 
given us control of the Atlantic Ocean. 

More than this, the appeasement policy 
did not stop with furnishing Japan with 
the material to build her nai^, her air 
force, and her tanks. Ihere was also 
exported to Japan from the United States 
during the year 1937 aircraft and parts 
valued at $2,483,946; and the next year, 
1938, we exported to Japan aircraft and 
parts valued at $11,062,777; in 1939 air¬ 
craft and parts valued at $3,806,000; and 
in 1940 aircraft and parts valued at 
$983,000. 


During these same years we also ex¬ 
ported to Japan petroleum valued at 
$219,856,062, with which to operate her 
war machine. It is interesting to note 
that of this vast shipment of petroleum 
655,456 barrels of it was aviation gaso¬ 
line, which was supplied in 1939. The 
next year, 1940, we shipped to Japan 
776,499 barrels of high-grade aviation 
gasoline. The extent to which the ap¬ 
peasers went in arming Japan, in viola¬ 
tion of public sentiment and of congres¬ 
sional protest, is disclosed by the official 
flgures relating to the shipment of cotton, 
aviation gasoline, iron and steel scrap, 
steel ingots, blooms, tin plate, tin scrap, 
refined copper, scrap copper, motor¬ 
trucks, aircraft and parts, ammunition, 
and machine tools. Does any responsible 
person believe that without this vast 
quantity of war material, furnished by 
the United States to Japan, she could 
have held out against China for the past 
5 years? What would have been the 
history of Pearl Harbor, Midway, Bataan, 
Corregidor, and Dutch Harbor if. Instead 
of arming Japan, the same materials had 
been used by our Government to build 
up our own defense? 

Simultaneously bills were pending In 
both House and Senate proposing an em¬ 
bargo on war supplies to Japan, but 
these measures were shelved in commit¬ 
tee at the behest of the State Depart¬ 
ment and no consideration was ever ac¬ 
corded them. 

That the sympathy of the American 
.people was with China was attested by 
the letters pouring in on every Member 
of Congress protesting the shipment of 
war supplies to Japan. 

With continuing evidence that the 
pending embargo measures against Japan 
had no chance for active consideration, 
in January 1939 I registered a protest 
with the Secretary of State against the 
continued shipment of war supplies to 
Japan, at which time it was pointed out 
that since July 1937, the Department had 
issued licenses for the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to 
China in the value of $14,295,352.20, and 
to Japan In the value of $10,895,865.38. 
Some might interpret that as **dollar 
diplomacy,” but it is my considered opin¬ 
ion that the motivating purpose at the 
time behind this ill-starred policy was 
a desire on the part of the Secretary of 
State to stabilize our relations in the 
Pacific and to refrain from any action 
that would cause an eruption, even 
though such a policy amounted to ap¬ 
peasement of the n<2i degree toward 
Japan. 

Indeed in Jtme of this year it came to 
light that at the August 1941 Atlantic 
conference between President Roosevelt 
and Prime Ministw Churchill, the latter 
urged an ulUmatlve declaration to Japan, 
with which suggestion the President is 
reported to have disagreed, and Is quoted 
as having said: 'lieave that to mo—1 
think I can baby them along for 8 
months.” 

Certainly the record clearly shows that 
the administration, on which constitu¬ 
tionally devolves the responsibUtty of 
conducting our re!ation$hips with foreign 
governments, displayed anything but 


vision and sagacity in its dealings with 
Japan over the past several years. 

WHO HAD VSSlONt 

Mr. Speaker, if the present claims of 
the New Deal publicists, and those who 
are attempting to ride along on their 
coattails, regarding the farsightedness of 
the administration in recognizing the in¬ 
evitability of coming of war and the 
alleged lack of vision on the part of those 
of us who declined to rubber-stamp every 
phase of the administration's foreign 
policy, has any factual foundation what¬ 
ever, then, on the basis of the record of 
relative military preparedness, the Ship 
of State indeed was one without either 
ballast or rudder. 

Keeping in mind that under the Con¬ 
stitution the President of the United 
States has the advantage of all the agen¬ 
cies, such as ambassadors, ministers, 
naval and military intelligence bureaus, 
naval and military attach68 located at 
various points in the world—in short, a 
World-Wide Intelligences service—at his 
command to keep him informed of eco¬ 
nomic or military conditions in every 
part of the globe which could in any way 
affect the interests of the United States; 
and keeping In mind that Congress has 
access to only so much of this informa¬ 
tion as the President elects to give it, let 
us ask a few questions and teke a look at 
the record. 

By what factors is the adequacy of our 
national defense determined? Whether 
or not our national defense is adequate at 
a given time depends on what troops, 
ships, and equipment are available to for¬ 
eign countries and upon the foreign 
policy of those countries and upon our 
troops, ships, and equipment, and upon 
our foreign policy. Therefore, adequate 
defense is relative. For example, in 1932 
our national defense was adequate; at 
that time we were stronger than any po¬ 
tential enemy. However, In July 1932 
Mr. Roosevelt unqualifiedly endorsed the 
1932 Democratic platform, which severely 
criticized the Republican administration 
for a national-defense expenditure ap¬ 
proaching a billion dollars annually. Na¬ 
tional defense being relative, our national 
defense began to grow inadequate at the 
exact time Hitler rose to power, in March 
1933, when he got complete control of 
the Reichstag, and Germany and other 
countries of the Axis chose the road to 
war rather than solution of their diffi¬ 
culties by peaceful and amicable means. 
In October 1935 Italian troops invaded 
Ethiopia, and in March 1936 Germany 
marched into the Rhineland in violation 
of peace-treaty obligations. With the 
exact tempo of that trend, our national 
defenses proportionately became inade¬ 
quate. 

If the administration foresaw this war 
coming before Pearl Harbor, why did it 
spend in the 7 years from 1933 to 1940 
approximately $^,000,000,000 for alleged 
recovery and relief, and in that time 
spend only $6Ji38,681 for national de¬ 
fense? did it, out of more than 
$18,000,000,000 voted the President by 
Congress In June 1940, to be spent solely 
at his discretion, sipend for defense pur¬ 
poses only $686,248,097? 

Mr. BptBker, I do not say that such a 
ratio of expeqjOitnres was not directly in 
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line with the President’s previous public 
statements, but I do contend that such a 
division of expenditures completely ex¬ 
plodes the present claims of the New 
Deal publicists regarding the long-range 
vision of the administration as to the 
Inevitability of war and preparations to 
meet the emergency. 

On May 16, 1933, the President stated 
to the Congress: 

Permanent defenaes are a nonrecurring 
charge against governmental budgets, while 
large armies, continually rearmed with im¬ 
proved offensive weapons, constitute a recur¬ 
ring charge. This more than any other fac¬ 
tor today is responsible for governmental 
deficits and bankruptcy. 

And in September 1937 President 
Roosevelt, speaking at Bonneville Dam, 
Oreg., said: 

As I look upon Bonneville Dam today, I 
cannot help the thought that, Instead of 
spending, as some nations do. half their na¬ 
tional income in piling up armaments and 
more armaments for purposes of war, we in 
America are wiser in using our wealth on 
projects like this, which will give us more 
wealth, better living, and greater happiness 
for our children. 

On October 5, 1937, at Chicago, Just a 
few days after the Bonneville speech, the 
President declared literally that aggressor 
nations should be quarantined. 

A HALF-BlLLlON DOLLAR DEFENSE PBOGRAM 

In 1938 President Roosevelt recom¬ 
mended a 20-percent increase in naval 
tonnage just to keep up or abreast with 
the navies of Great Britain, Japan, and 
other countries. 

Why was It that In his message to Con¬ 
gress on April 27, 1937, he requested an 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for work 
relief and calmly stated— 

In proportion to national budgets, the 
United States is spending a far smaller pro¬ 
portion of Government Income for arma¬ 
ments than the nations to which I refer. 
That is, nations engaged in an armament 
race. 

If the administration foresaw this war, 
why did it ignore the warning of the 
Chief of Staff. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
on December 28, 1939, when he reported 
that— 

The Army Is probably less than 26 percent 
ready for Immediate action. * 

In January 1939, nearly a year after 
Hitler had taken Austria and several 
months after Munich, Mr. Roosevelt had 
asked for one-half billion dollars for an 
emergency-defense program to be spread 
over 2 or more years. Even at that late 
date he opposed an Air Force equal to the 
air forces of those foreign powers which 
he had declared were our enemies. Just 
remember that on January 10,1939, Ad¬ 
miral H. E. Yarnell had written from the 
Far East, while he was commander in 
chief of the United States Asiatic Fleet, 
to Rear Admiral Snyder, then president 
of the United States War College at New¬ 
port, R. I., that— 

In this war In the Far East I would place 
as the first and primary essential command 
of the air. 

On January 12» 1939» just 2 days later» 
Mr. Roosevelt told Congress: 


No responsible oflioer advocates building 
our Air Forces up to the total either of planes 
on hand or of productive capacity equal to 
the forces of certain other nations. 

In January 1939, after Austria and 
after Munich, the President asked the 
Congress for one-half billion dollars for 
an immediate defense program to be 
spent over a period of 2 years or more. 

FOXra BILLION FOR 6-TEAR PROGRAM 

On May 16, 1940, after Poland had 
fallen—with Russia fighting on the side 
of the Axis—Denmark and Norway had 
been downed, the Low Countries were in 
peril, and the invasion of Prance was 
going on, the President presented to the 
Congress a 6-year program to cost 
$4,000,000,000. To all of these demands, 
with alacrity, the Congress agreed, as 
did I. 

TWO-OCEAN NAVY 

Tvjo days before the submission of the 
above plan to the Congress, and on May 
14, 1940, President Roosevelt, according 
to the New York Times, said: 

Anyone who believed In a two-ocean Navy 
wafi Just plain dumb. 

However, on June 12, 1940, the Presi¬ 
dent signed a bill providing for a two- 
occan Navy, which bill I supported and 
voted for. Also in May 1940 the Presi¬ 
dent called for an annual productive ca¬ 
pacity of 50,000 airplanes. No steps were 
taken to provide for the necessary alu¬ 
minum. A “fuss” was later raised about 
aluminum and estimates for the neces¬ 
sary aluminum were raised from 360,- 
000,000 pounds in 1940 to 1,700,000,000 
pounds in 1942. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 

In a press conference on May 28,1940, 
the President stated thgt there was no 
thought in Government to revive the 
draft system, according to the New York 
Times of May 29, 1940. The New York 
Times stated: 

Mr. Roosevelt underscored his observation 
that the present defense program was not 
to be compared with that of 1917. • • • 

There was no thought In Government today 
to revive the draft system, whether of men 
or money. 

Through the initiation of a Member of 
the House and a Member of the Senate a 
selective draft bill was passed, for which 
I voted, providing for conscription of 
manpower and within 3 months from the 
time of making the statement quoted 
from the New York Times the President 
signed the selective service bill. 

On the 5th day of June 1940 the Presi¬ 
dent, no doubt feeling that he and the 
Congress had provided for a sufficient 
defense for our country, advised Congress 
to go home. The New York Herald 
Tribune of June 5,1940, stated: 

Preeident Rooaevelt said he saw no good 
reason why Congress should continue in ses¬ 
sion for the duration of the emergency, as 
desired by the Republican Members. Sar¬ 
castically he said the situation does not re¬ 
quire Congress to remain in session except for 
the laudable goal of deUvering iqieeches. 

With an insistent demand coming 
from New Hampshire, as well as from 
the entire country, X and every other 
Republican Mmber opposed adjourn¬ 


ment and the Congress remained in ses¬ 
sion despite the broad hint from the 
President. 

Bringing the record more nearly up to 
date, we have the admission of an ad¬ 
ministration spokesman of the Incon¬ 
sistency of a state of military unpre¬ 
paredness, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, a meddling foreign policy that 
challenged the most ruthless and efficient 
war lords in history to strike at us; ad¬ 
dressing the graduating class at George¬ 
town University on May 25, 1942, the 
Postmaster General of the United States. 
Hon. Frank C. Walker, said: 

We trusted in the force of our good will 
and in the statistics of our power * * ♦. 

But we have been murderously deceived. We 
had cast away our armaments lest we pro¬ 
voke war. We had engaged om*selveB to ob¬ 
tain, within our own borders, a correction 
of social apd economic inequalities. * * • 
Yet, sure of our strength, we ignored our 
enemies beyond the oceans. • • • We 

were unprepared for war because we were 
unprepared for malice. Ready to argue our 
rights, we were unready to fight for our lives. 
• * • Thus far we have suffered reverses 

In the tactics of timing and in the geography 
of the conflict. 

Thus spoke the New Deal Postmaster 
General just 3 months ago. whose state¬ 
ment certainly does not coincide with the 
boastful and wholly unwarranted claims 
now being made to foresightedness and 
long-range vision by the New Deal 
publicists. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to quote an 
editorial from the Allegan Gazette, 
which one of our Michigan colleagues In¬ 
serted in the Congressional Record of 
August 10: 

WHO IS AT FAULT? 

So far during preliminary skirmishes in 
the national political campaign most of the 
Republicans have been tagged with the term 
"Isolationist” and held to blame for nearly 
every disagreeable reaction from this war. 
Not content with blaming the so-called iso¬ 
lationist for lack of preparedness, it even has 
been suggested that the isolationist hasn't 
been patriotic because he didn't go along 
with the administration in aU of its moves 
and policies. 

Before Pearl Harbor we wonder Just who 
held the driver's seat at Washington? The 
record over the past dozen years includes a 
"rubber stamp” Congress. That Congress re¬ 
ceived its well-deserved title for one reason 
and one reason only, It legislated as President 
Roosevelt desired; it passed "must” bills as 
President Roosevelt desired; it Jumped in 
answer to every command. 

Not once, up until a short time before elec¬ 
tion, was this "rubber stamp” Congress ever 
commanded to prepare for war. Yet we are 
told that those in high office saw the ap¬ 
proach of war, knew definitely that war was 
coming and that America couldn't stay out. 

In view of the record, just who Is to 
blame for lack of preparedness? Certainly 
the Republicans with their small numerical 
strength in Congress weren't at fault and we 
don't believe those who are now attempting 
to purge them, because they weren't rubber 
stamps, can ever make the people back at 
home believe Republicans are disloyal or 
at fault for lack of preparedness. 

On the contrary, there are a lot of folke 
back at home who are firmly convinced that 
a Oongreee which thinks for Itself and re¬ 
fuses to rubber stamp, is a vital necessity to 
win this war. 
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FUNCTIONS OF CONOtlSB XN WASTXMS 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a few 
words about the place and functions of 
Congress In wartime. Some of the most 
outspoken and bombastic critics of Con- 
gress are those who are impatient and 
dissatisfied with the war effort; some of 
them direct their ire at Congress over the 
delay in opening a second front on Hit¬ 
ler, others loudly demand a constant and 
limitless mass bombing of Germany—Ood 
knows every real America would like to 
see both plans vigorously put into effect— 
while others harp on the continued waste 
and inefficiency of Government carried 
over into the war effort. These critics 
apparently have little understanding of 
the powers of Congress, because they con¬ 
fuse the powers of the legislative branch 
with those of the executive branch of the 
Government. Congress cannot conduct 
the war; under our Constitution the 
power to declare war is vested in Con¬ 
gress. but the power to wage war is vested 
in the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. Once war is declared and actually 
exists, the President and the officials of 
his administration take over the task of 
waging actual warfare. They apply to 
Congress for the necessary emergency 
powers and huge appropriations with 
which to carry on the war, and about 
all Congress can do from there on is to 
scrutinize the needs for the powers and 
funds requested and grant them. But. 
as in the existing circumstances, when a 
second front will be opened on Hitler, 
when a continuous mass bombing will be 
launched against Germany, how many 
American soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will be sent to England, China, Africa, 
Russia, Australia, or elsewhere; what dis¬ 
tribution of planes, tanks, guns, and other 
equipment shall be made among our Al¬ 
lies—all these are decisions that must be 
made by the military experts of the War 
and Navy Departments, working in uni¬ 
son with the President and the officials 
of the United Nations; none of these 
decisions rests with Congress, for which 
reason it is futile to howl at Congress if 
the military decisions and strategy of the 
war effort do not happen to meet with 
the approval of the armchair strategists 
and warriors. 

Congress, of course, has its duties and 
obligations in wartime, as well as in 
peacetime. One of the major obligations 
of the existing Congress is to cope with 
the enormously Increasing public debt 
and deficits, monetary questions, and 
methods of taxation to keep stable the 
financial and credit structure of the Gov¬ 
ernment during the war crisis; constant 
and increasing vigilance is required to 
ward off serious infiation in order to avert 
the tragedy of financial collapse and eco¬ 
nomic chaos. On Congress, too, devcdves 
the obligation to see to it that the neces¬ 
sary sacrifices imposed on our civilian 
population are fairly and equitably dis¬ 
tributed. It is Congress, too, that stands 
as a threat to any undue obstruction 
tending to hinder the spinning wheels 
of industry and the busy hands of labor 
in the war effort on the industrial front. 
Those of you who have been following 
through the press the work and activities 
of the various investigating committees 
of both House and Senate realize that it 


is the eagle and searching eye of Con¬ 
gress, constantly trained on every public 
and private phase of the civilian Indus¬ 
trial war effort, including the numerous 
governmental agencies responsible and 
involved in it, that is serving as a balance 
wheel in that colossal enterprise, quick 
to detect and expose error, mismanage¬ 
ment, faulty judgment, and, 1 regret to 
say, sometimes avaricious greed amount¬ 
ing to shameful dishonesty and disloy¬ 
alty. As a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, which for better than a year 
has been engaged in the investigation 
of huge war contracts, I have authentic 
experience and Irrefutable information 
on that score. Even though Congress is 
not charged with the military strategy of 
waging war, its duties multl]^ and grow 
increasingly serious and grave during the 
periods when the Nation's battle fiags are 
unfurled. 

FDFBAL XMFZiOTm 

According to official estimates, since 
January 1, 1941, living costs have in¬ 
creased 15 percent. The salary schedules 
of the largest group of Federal anployees, 
namely, the Post Office employees, have 
remained static since 1925; no pay ad¬ 
justment has been made for them during 
the past 17 years. One of this vast 
group of employees, a letter carrier, 
graphically explains the plight in which 
he and his fellow workers find them¬ 
selves in these days of steadily rising 
living costs; his letter follows: 

Dsar Mr. Ck)NaiasMAN: Eemember me? 
I’m yow postman. You know, the man you 
see In yo\ir neighborhood a couple of times 
a day; the man who has watched your kids 
grow up and who has a friendly pat for 
your pup and who has once in a while gone 
out of his way to do you some little favor. 
Remember me? 

I'm human, too. I'm the guy who gets 
cold and wet in your service in the winter, 
and lugs your mall in the heat of a sum¬ 
mer day and doesn't seem to mind. And 
right now I like to feel that I’m sort of 
valuable In this country’s war effort, too, 
because I know that speed and docklike 
perfection to vital mall are essential. I give 
it that service. The same sort of service 
you get at the door of your home, and I’m 
klnda proud of my uniform. 

So I think you know I’m not just a ma- 
diine. I’ve got a family to feed and kids 
to raise and educate into the sort of an Amer¬ 
ican I try to be. I have all of the human 
needs and problems that you have. And 
one of them, right now, is money. 

You see, rve been working for the same 
pay since 1926. That’s 17 years without a 
raise. I even took a cut in 1983, and it was 
quite a while before that was reinstated. A 
80-day payless furlough I took in 1984 never 
was refunded. And now the cost of living 
is up 16 to 20 percent, but I’m still paid 
1926 wages. Pension? I’m not tax-exempt. 
I get no time and a half for the overtime I 
work. I’m expected to contribute more to 
charity than most workingmen who get a 
lot more pay than 1 do. And don’t let any¬ 
body tell you that I’ll retire some day on a 
fat pension. When I have laid down my 
mall bag it will be on a small annuity that 
I’m buying now, just the way everyone else 
is buying their social security. 

So what can I do right now about this 
business of a pay raise that I need so badly? 
Not a thing except appeal to you. Z can’t 
strike and wouldn’t want to if I could. I 
have no recourse in arbitration, mediation, 
or negotiation. Those ways aren’t legally 
open to me. No; it’s entirely up to you. 
You, through Congress and the President, are 


the only ones who can help me. Won’t you 
please do it? 

Look—I’m not asking for a great deal of 
money. Here, Mr. Congressman, here’a how 
fellows like me are being paid now: The 
average clerk, carrier, or motor-vehicle em¬ 
ployee receives about $88 a week—438 for 
his home, his fsmily, his children’s future; 
$38. and that’s all. Now, with your support, 
here’s what we hope to receive: The bill— 
H. R. 7071—now in committee, calls tor a pay 
raise of $800 a year for us, approximately 
$5.76 a week, and then only for the duration 
of the war, about 16 percent. That's all we 
want. Won’t you please help us? 

There’s one more thing, and I’d like to 
tell you this quite frankly. There are a lot 
of us. the younger clerks, carriers, and motor- 
vehicle employees who are beginning to see 
no future In Postal Service. There’s little 
enough chance for advancement, anyway, 
and with wages and living costs what they 
are today, those younger men are turning to 
other, better-paying Jobs for the sake of 
their families. I can’t blame them, but It 
does mean more work for me, and it’s sure to 
mean a lowered standard of mall service for 
you. Such men, you see, can’t be replaced 
easily, for ours Is skilled, highly trained labor, 
clerks, carriers, and motor-vehicle employees 
alike. 

Won’t you help us? For your own sake as 
well as in faimem to me and my fellow postal 
employees. Won’t you support K. R. 7071 
and urge your colleagues to do likewise? 
Please remember the enactment of H. R. 7071 
will give us just a little more money only 
for the duration of the war and for 6 months 
thereafter. Won’t you, as my employer, lend 
me a hand? 

Postal workers have to meet these higher 
prices as well as the rest of us. Their request 
for more pay should be granted, and it is 
doubtful if even those who ordinarily most 
vehemently oppoee public employees’ pay 
raises will fail to see the justice in their 

Legislation designed to adjust pay 
schedules in order to enable Federal em¬ 
ployees to at least partially cope with the 
problem of rising living costs is before 
the House and Senate Civil Service Com¬ 
mittees. Hearings have been completed 
on this legislation by the House commit¬ 
tee and it is due to be considered in 
executive session by the committee and 
reported to the House for action in the 
immediate future. I ask permission to 
Incorporate in my remarks the most re¬ 
cent statement of the chairman of the 
House Civil Service Committee, which ex¬ 
plains in detail the status of this legis¬ 
lation and which is of Interest to all 
Federal employees: 

Congressman Robert Ramrfxcx, chairman 
of the House CivU Service Committee, stated 
that the legislative calendar was such that 
action on the overtime pay bill or the bonus 
bill for Federal employees could not be antic¬ 
ipated until after the recess following the 
paeeage of the tax biu. Mr. Ramspioic fur¬ 
ther indicated that when It is possible to caU 
his committee together for consideration of 
these measures a compromise proposal which 
he hope# win retain the principles Involved 
In the administration-sponsored overtline pay 
bUl and at the aame time meet the major 
objections which have been raised by vari¬ 
ous employee groups to the overtime pay bill 
wUl be considered. 

The proposed compromise would provide 
the following: 

1. The Saturday half-holiday law would be 
suq)ended and heads of departments and 
agencies would be directed to establish, for 
the duration of the war. an administrative 
workweek of not less than 44 hours. 
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2. XmployeM would be eompeneeted for 
work in exeeae of iO houre at time and a half 
ratee. 

a. Bmployeee who could not receive any 
overtime compenaatlon, such aa rural carriers 
who are paid on a mileage basis, special- 
delivery messengers who are paid on a fee 
basis, and others whose work schedules or 
basis of pay Is such that a 44-hour work¬ 
week Is not feasible, would be entitled to ad¬ 
ditional pay amounting to 10 percent of their 
regular salary, with a ceiling of $300 per year 
on such payments. 

4. The salary ceiling on payments for over¬ 
time compensation would be revised to pro¬ 
vide that no overtime compensation should 
be paid on any part of an employee’s salary 
above $ 2,000 per annum. 

H. R. 7144, the administration-sponsored 
overtime pay bill, provides for the suspension 
of the Saturday half-holiday law. but does 
not include the requirement that depart¬ 
ments and agencies establish a minimum 44- 
hour workweek during the war. The new 
proposal would express a policy that Federal 
employees should be expected to work longer 
and perform additional services during the 
war period. It was pointed out that such a 
policy is clearly required because of the gen¬ 
eral manpower shortage resulting from war 
conditions. 

The adoption of this policy would, of course, 
also insure that all employees except those 
whose work was of such a nature that they 
could not be placed on a 44-hQur schedule 
would be guaranteed overtime pay earnings 
to offset the Increase In the cost of living. 
This arrangement would guarantee increased 
earnings for the large group of postal clerks 
and carriers, who are still working on a 40- 
hour week in many localities. 

Strong support has been given to the bonus 
bill, H. R. 7071. which would provide a bonus 
of ^00 per year to all Federal employees, by 
those groups which would not receive any 
benefits under the overtime-pay proposal. 
Notable among these groups are the rural 
mall carriers and special-delivery messen¬ 
gers. postal substitutes, and the third-class 
clerks 

Mr. Ramspeck indicated that the compro¬ 
mise proposal would recognise the cost-of- 
living situation faced by these groups of em¬ 
ployees, and would guarantee them increases 
In wages amounting to 10 percent. The in¬ 
crease in earnings which employees working 
on a 44-hour week would receive would 
amount to about 11 percent. 

With reference to the last item in the com¬ 
promise proposal, it was pointed out that 
the salary celling contained in the adminis¬ 
tration's proposal for the overtime pay bill 
provided that only such overtime compensa¬ 
tion could be paid as would not cause an 
employee's aggregate compensation, including 
compensation for overtime, to exceed the rate 
of $3,800 per annum. 

It was explained that under this provision 
an employee with a salary of $2,900 per an¬ 
num could draw full overtime earnings on a 
48-hour week amounting to $830 per year. 
But an employee at $3,500 per annum would 
receive only ^00 In overtime compensation 
and the employee with a salary of $8,800 or 
more would not receive any overtime pay 
compensation. 

Under existing legislation a conaiderable 
number of technical and professional em¬ 
ployees In the War and the Navy Departments 
whose salaries are above $2,900 are now re¬ 
ceiving full overtime compensation for their 
services on a 48-hoiir week. The result of 
the adoption of the administration's pro¬ 
posal would be a drastic earnings reduction 
for these employees. It would also bring 
about a condition where many subordinate 
emjdoyees would receive as much oompensa*- 
tlon as their supervisors. 

The compromise proposal recognlaes the 
desirability of placing some celling on the 
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amount of overtime compensation which 
could be paid in the higher brackets, but It 
does not completely eliminate these pay¬ 
ments. Under the plan an employee at $2,- 
900 would receive full overtime compensa¬ 
tion. amounting, on a 44-hour week, to $316 
per year, or on a 48-hour week to $680 per 
year. Theae amounts would represent the 
maximum overtime pay which any employee 
could draw, regardless of the amount of his 
basic salary. 

Mr. Ramspxck called attention to the fact 
that the existing arrangements for payment 
of overtime compensation to employees in the 
War and Navy Departments have been ex¬ 
tended by Joint resolution of the Congress 
only through September 30. It is therefore 
of exceptionally great Importance that legis¬ 
lation on this subject be bandied before the 
1st of October. 

At the present time, under legislation 
sponsored by the Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees and passed by the Congress last 
year, 1 . 000,000 employees—one-half of those 
In Federal employment—are now entitled to 
reoeive payment for overtime. The pending 
legislation, sponsored by the administration, 
would extend to the other hall the same 
treatment. 

A bill regulating compensation of employees 

working in excess of 40 hours per week in 

the executive departments and agencies 

Be it enacted^ etc,. That this act shall apply 
to all civilian employees in the departmental 
or field services, except those covered by the 
act of March 28. 1934 (48 Stat. 622, U. 8 . C., 
title 5, sec. 673c), who are either In those 
parts of the legislative branch or of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia municipal government 
which are subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, or in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. Including Gov¬ 
ernment owned or controlled corporations. 

8bc. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Saturday half-holiday law of March 8 . 
1931 (46 Stat. 1482, U. 8 . C., title 6 , sec. 26 
(a)), the heads of departments and agencies, 
or such subordinate officials as they may des¬ 
ignate are hereby authorized and directed to 
promulgate regulations establishing official 
hours of work of not less than 44 In any ad* 
mlnistrative workweek for their civilian em¬ 
ployees subject to this act: Provided, how~ 
ever. That such regulations may except any 
employees whose compensation is based upon 
mileage, postal receipts, fee. piece work, or 
other than a time-period basis, or upon a 
rate per hour or per day (except as to full¬ 
time employees affected by section 3 (b) of 
this act), or whose hours of duty are Inter¬ 
mittent, Irregular, or less than full time. 

Sec. 3. (a) Employees paid on a per annum 
or monthly basis and subject to regulations 
promulgated pursuant to section 2 of this act 
shall be paid overtime compensation for work, 
during official hours so established or ap¬ 
proved. In excess of 40 hours in any adminis¬ 
trative workweek at a rate of one and one- 
half times their basic rates of compensation: 
Provided, however. That no overtime com¬ 
pensation shall be paid on any portion of an 
employee's basic rate of compensation in ex¬ 
cess of $2,900 per anntun: And provided fur^ 
ther. That in computing overtime oom^n- 
eatlon under this act, the base pay for 1 day 
shall be considered to be one three-hundred- 
and-slxtleth of the respective per annum sal¬ 
aries, and the base pay for 1 hour shall be 
considered to be one-eighth of the base pay 
so computed for 1 day. 

(b) Employees paid at hourly rates fixed 
under section 18 of the Olassiflestion Act of 
1928, as amended, shall be paid overtime com¬ 
pensation for wotk In excess of 40 hours in 
any administrative workweek at a rate of one 
and one-half thnes their regular hourly rates. 

8 x 0 . 4. Employees subject to this act who 
cannot reoeive overtime compensation be¬ 
cause of exceptions in regulations issued 


under the authority contained in the proviso 
in section 2 of this act shall be paid addi¬ 
tional compensation amounting to 10 percent 
of their earned basic compensation: Provided, 
however, That no employees shall receive euch 
additional compensation at a rate in excess 
of $800 per annum. 

8 ac. 5. In addition to the payments au¬ 
thorized by this act, the provisions of this act 
shall not operate to prevent payment for 
overtime services performed by railway postal 
clerks assigned to road duty, in accordance 
with existing law, nor to prevent payment 
for overtime services authorized by any of 
the following statutes: Act of February 13, 
1911, as amended (U. 8 . 0„ title 19, secs. 261, 
267, 1450): act of July 24. 1919 (41 Stat. 241, 
U. 8 . C., title 7, sec. 394): act of March 2,1931 
(46 Stat. 1467. U. 8 . C.. title 8 , sec. 109); act 
of May 27, 1936, amended May 11. 1938 (52 
Stat. 345. U. 8 . C., title 46. sec. 382b); act of 
March 23. 1941 (Public Law 20, 77th Cong.). 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective beginning - during the pres¬ 

ent war and shall terminate 6 months after 
the present war, unless the Congress shall 
otherwise provide. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall gov¬ 
ern whenever found to be in conflict with the 
provisions of any other law. 

Sec. 8 . This act may be referred to as the 
War Overtime Pay Act of 1942. 

We all realize that no matter what our 
station or occupation, we have all joined 
In a common cause; everyone of us must 
give his best effort unstlntingly In this 
period of grave emergency, but it is also 
the duty of Congress to effect an equal 
distribution of the burden and see to It 
that no group of workers Is compelled to 
undergo unnecessary or inequitable 
hardship. 

I have pledged my support of this long- 
overdue adjustment, and the Federal em¬ 
ployees know that they can depend on 
my continued active efforts to bring 
about the enactment of this necessary 
legislation as speedily as possible. 

A letter dated July 30,1942, directed to 
me by the National Federation of Federal 
Employees reads as follows: 

National Federation of 

Federal Employees, 
Washington, D. C., July 30,1942. 
Hon. Arthur B. Jsnks, 

Houee Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Jenks: I am sure that 
you will be Interested to know that on Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1942, the National Federation of 
Federal Employees will mark Its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

Our organization, formed in the perilous 
daj's of the first World War, is seizing upon 
this occasion to rededicate itself to the cause 
to which it has devoted itself unfiaggingly 
during the past 25 years—the Improvement 
of the Federal service in behalf of the people 
and the Government of the United States. 

It is. of course, a source of pride to us that 
because of the many immensely important 
accomplishments hi this cause by the Na¬ 
tional Federation of Federal Employees from 
1917 to the present the Federal service today 
is a far more effective instrumentality than 
ever before. And we know that your ap¬ 
proach to all personnel problems always has 
been constructive and of very wide influence. 

With your cooperation, the National Fed¬ 
eration of Federal Employees is looking for¬ 
ward to many more years of equally useful 
service. 

Sincerely, 

Luther C. Steward. 

President, 

Gertrude M. McNally, 

Secretary •Treasurer, 
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OUR ARMED FORCES AND THEIR DSPENDIKT8 

Due to the numerous inquiries that are 
coming to me, as well as to all Members 
of Congress, concerning the Service Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942—Public Law 
607, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
June 16,1942—and the Servicemen’s De¬ 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942—Public 
Law 625, Seventy-seventh Congress, ap¬ 
proved June 23, 1942—for the general 
information of my constituents I desire 
to insert the following tables, both as to 
the base pay of our men serving with the 
armed forces and as to the allowances 
and allotments for their dependents as 
provided in these new acts. 

Base pay for noncommissioned men in 
the Army and Marine Corps, showing 
rates under the old schedule and the in¬ 
creased rates under the new law, effective 
from June 1, 1942: 



Old rate 
per 

month 

New rate 
per 

month 

Private ffirsl 4 months^ — _ 

$21 

30 

$60 

54 

Private (first elnss)_ 

CorfKiral..... 

54 

50 

Sergeant....... 

no 

78 

Staff sergeant....,....,. 

72 

05 

First sergeant............ 

84 

114 

Muster serpejint _ _ . „ ^ ^^ 

12fi 

138 



NoTE.—Add 2r percent for foreign service 


Base pay for noncommissioned men of 
the Navy and Coast Guard, showing old 
and new pay rates: 



Old rate 
per 

month 

New rate 
per 

month 

Apprentire leaniAn_ 

$21 

$50 

S^nd class seaman__ 

85 

54 

First class aenman . _ _ 

54 

55 

Petty officer, third class_ 

60 

78 

Petty officer, second class......... 

72 

05 

Petty officer, first class. 

84 

114 

Chief petty officei (acting ap¬ 
pointment) .. 

£0 

126 

Chief potty officer (regular ap¬ 
pointment) ..... 

112 

138 



Note.—A dd 10 percent for sea duty. 


The following table gives the amounts 
of allowances and allotments for de¬ 
pendents in the military service, effective 
from June 1,1942: 



Govern- 
meut con¬ 
tribution 

From 

soldier*s 

pay 

Total 

To class A: 

Wife, If no child.... 

$28 

$22 

$50 

Wife with 1 child,.. 

40 

22 

52 

Wife with 2 children 

50 

22 

72 

To class 14 if there is no 
class A dependent. 

1 parent. 

15 

22 

37 

2 parents. 

25 

22 

47 

1 parent and l sister 
or brother. 

20 

22 

42 

3 parent and 2 sis¬ 
ters or brothers... 

25 

22 

47 

To class B If there is also 
a class A dependent. 

1 parent. 

15 

5 

20 

2 parents. 

25 

5 

30 

1 parent and 1 sister 
or brother. 

20 

5 

25 

1 parent and V sis¬ 
ters or brothers... 

25 

5 

80 


Note.— In the case of a wife or a child living separate 
and apart from the enlisted man under a court order or 
written agreement, or in the case of a wife divorced, the 
payment shall not exceed the amount specified in the 
court order, decree, or written anrement. The exact 
amonot of payment will be prescribed by regulation, 


Application for dependency allow¬ 
ance must be submitted on official appli¬ 
cation forms. Preferably application 
should be made by the serviceman him¬ 
self wherever possible in order to avoid 
duplication which might delay action by 
causing unnecessary checking and other¬ 
wise avoidable detail work. Official ap¬ 
plication forms are readily available to 
all men in the armed forces whose de¬ 
pendents are eligible for these benefits 
as the application forms are being dis¬ 
tributed to all United States militEury 
organizations and naval establishments 
and installations throughout this coun¬ 
try and throughout the world. 

Benefits under the Servicemen’s De¬ 
pendents Allowance Act are limited to 
dependents of soldiers of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades—a new se¬ 
lectee is normally in the seventh grade, 
private—namely, line sergeants, techni¬ 
cians, fourth-grade corporals, techni¬ 
cians fifth grade, privates first class, and 
privates, and of men of equivalent grades 
in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. 

Both of these acts were unanimously 
passed by Congress, and they are making 
a sound contribution toward stimulating 
the morale of the men in our armed 
forces as well as that of their dependents 
at home. 

REDUCTION OF NONBflSENTXAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURER 

Pursuant to title 6 of the Revenue Act 
of 1941, the Joint Committee on Reduc¬ 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi¬ 
tures was established; this committee is 
composed of seven Members of the Sen¬ 
ate, five Members of the House, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury, and the Director 
of the Budget, and it was directed to— 

Make a full and complete study and in¬ 
vestigation Of aU expenditures of the Federal 
Government, with a view to recommending 
the elimination or reduction of all such ex¬ 
penditures deemed by the committee to be 
nonessential, and to report to the President 
and to the Congress the results of Its study, 
together with its recommendations, at the 
earliest practicable date. 

This joint committee submitted its pre¬ 
liminary report on December 24, 1941, 
making specific recommendations by 
which Federal expenditures of a non- 
essential character—not related to the 
war effort—could be reduced in the next 
fiscal year by a total of $1,301,075,000. 

Being in full accord with the objectives 
of this committee, I actively supported 
its recommendations and cast my votes 
accordingly. 

On July 25,1942, the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Expendi¬ 
tures submitted a supplemental report 
showing that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1943, total reductions have been 
effected in nonessential Federal expendi¬ 
tures in the amount of $1,313,983,208. 

In its supplemental report this com¬ 
mittee states: 

ECONOMY SURFACE ONLY SCRATCHED 

The committee realizes that the poeslbill- 
tles for economies have been no more than 
scratched. On the basis of studies being 
made. It is apparent that further reductions 
should be made in Federal spending. Al¬ 
though the committee recommended that over 


a billion doUars could be saved In its pre¬ 
liminary report, it has since determined that 
there are many other necessary savings that 
can be efleoted without any interference with 
the war program. In normal times the 
amount recommended by the committee 
would be considered a substantial saving, 
but due to the tremendous war expenditures 
it is imperative that the committee con¬ 
tinue its efforts to reduce nonessential Fed¬ 
eral spending. 

Meanwhile, the committee is pleased with 
the fact that for the first time in years a 
beginning has been made for economy In 
nonessentlal Federal spending. The com¬ 
mittee regards as a privilege its authority 
to study the problem and call at least some 
reduction posslbllltler to the attention of the 
public, the Congress, and the executive branch 
of the Government. 

UTMOST ECONOMY URGENT IN VIEW OF FISCAL 
FxmniE 

With the national debt standing today at 
approximately $80,000,000,000, with it Increas¬ 
ing every day at a tremendous rate neces¬ 
sitated by the war and augmented still fur¬ 
ther by other expenditures, and with unex¬ 
pended war balances totaling $160,000,000,000 
there is In prospect a national debt of at 
least $200,000,000,000 by conservative esti¬ 
mates This, of course, takes Into considera¬ 
tion revenue which Is meeting not more than 
30 percent of expenditures this year. 

With such a fiscal future In view, the need 
for every possible economy in nonessentlals 
Is urgent. Therefore, the committee con¬ 
templates a vigorous continuation of all 
phases of its work for reduction of non- 
essential Federal expenditures. 

OOVXRNMINT FINANCES 

Shortly after the close of the fiscal 
year 1941-42, Chairman Caknon, of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, in 
his statement in the House of July 14, 
1942, directed attention to the fact that 
the total governmental expenditures for 
the fiscal year just ended amounted to 
$32,397,000,000, of which $25,954,000,000 
went for war activities and $6,443,000,000 
for all other purposes. 

The net revenues for the year, after de¬ 
ducting amounts transferred to the Fed¬ 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance 
trust fund, are $12,799,000,000. 

The net deficit, exclusive of public- 
debt retirements, is $19,598,000,000. 

The gross public debt at the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1942, was $72,- 
422,000,000. In addition to this the 
United States has guaranteed obligations 
not owned by the Treasury totaling 
$4,568,000,000. These two sums make a 
total gross public debt and guaranteed 
obligations of $76,991,000,000 on June 
30,last. 

These figures, running into billions, are 
astronomical, but some grasp of them 
can be had through various comparisons, 
one of which is that the total cost to the 
United States of the prosecution of the 
first World War was approximately 
$24,000,000,000. 

With the current governmental fiscal 
picture before us, insistent continuation 
and active support of the work and ob¬ 
jectives of the Joint Committee on Re¬ 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi¬ 
tures needs no justification. It shall 
continue to have my wholehearted co¬ 
operation and support. 

Many of the problems that confront 
the current Congress will be continuing 
in the next Congress. 
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The mobilisation of our entire re- 
souroes for war of necessity disrupts our 
lives socially and economically—-there is 
no way of mitigating or dodging that 
fact; such mobilization constitutes a 
temporary swing to an abnormal basis to 
which we» as a loyal and patriotic people, 
will adjust ourselves, coping with chang¬ 
ing and increasingly trying conditions to 
the best of our ability. Patience, for¬ 
bearance, fortitude, and sacrifice are part 
and parcel of the daily lives of a people 
at war. On the Congress devolves the 
duty to temper and distribute with justice 
every necessary sacrifice and to cushion, 
insofar as possible, every drastic disloca¬ 
tion in the lives and fortunes of our peo¬ 
ple as a whole, but we know that condi¬ 
tions **as usual’* in every phase of our 
national life, as well as the privileges 
and comforts we formerly claimed and 
accepted as our due, must be suspended 
*’for the duration.” Certainly any sacri¬ 
fice that those of us on the civilian front 
are required to make will be minor com¬ 
pared with those required of our gallant 
men on the global fighting fronts. 

On other problems that will confront 
the next Congress we can only speculate. 
Certainly every American heart joins in 
a fervent prayer that before the next— 
the Seventy-eighth Congress—draws to 
a close we shall have won the victory, 
signed the truce of peace, and have begun 
the work of reconstructing a more stable 
and better world in which the rising and 
future generations may live in peace. 
While the understanding and attitude 
which all of us as Americans will bring 
to the task of building a firm foundation 
for world peace will be a factor, because 
of the din and clatter my opponent has 
made over the importance of his being a 
Member of the next Congress, permit me 
to point out that technically the Mem¬ 
bers of the House have no direct voice in 
the ratification of peace treaties. Most 
of us arc aware that section 2 of article n 
of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that the President shall have 
power, by and with the voice and consent 
of the Senate to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present con¬ 
cur. With the exception of revenue, 
boundary, and, in years gone by, Indian 
treaties, the Members of the House have 
no voice in the ratification of treaties 
with foreign governments. 

The problems Involved in the making 
of a permanent and lasting peace are too 
numerous to discuss here, although it is 
now generally conceded that first and 
immediately foUowing the close of armed 
hostilities there will have to be a period of 
"armistice,’’ during which all the unfor¬ 
tunate peoples of the temporarily con¬ 
quered and war-ridden nations will have 
to be rehabilitated and reorganized, 
after which the great task of building 
the foundations of lasting peace can be 
undertaken. In the interim much can 
be done in preparation for the building 
of a stronger, more stable, and secure 
foundation for this, which will be the 
fourth historic peace treaty, than those 
of Westphalia (IMS). Vienna (1815), or 
Versailles (1919). 

Mr. Speaker, let it sulBoe at this time 
to say that of this we are all now aware: 


governmental security is essential to the 
ordered pursuit of economic security; 
governmental security implies more than 
an international military police force to 
maintain lasting peace—rather, It de¬ 
mands. briefly, a decent chance for every 
individual to earn an acceptable living in 
his own sphere, be that sphere Asia, 
Europe, or the American Continent. In 
my judgment, only on that principle can 
a lasting peace be built. 

But before we arrive at and begin the 
task of building the firm foundation of a 
lasting peace, we have many bridges to 
cross. Engaged as we are in the most 
gigantic military struggle in history, our 
problems are weighty, grave, and seri¬ 
ous—^"sweat, blood, and tears” will con¬ 
tinue to be a part of our lot, too. but 
until our efforts and sacrifices are 
crowned with victory there must be no 
surcease, no slackening, in our deter¬ 
mination to win a triumphant victory 
and a lasting peace. God speed the dayl 


It the Rubber Shortage Synthetic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 

OF NEW JXSSET 

m THE HOUSE OF lUEPRESSMTATIVES 

Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following radio address 
made by me on August 4, 1942: 

What I have to say tonight may help you 
to continue to drive your car, and to main¬ 
tain necessary household delivery service, 
and with your assistance may help prevent 
a poBBible break-down In the Nation’s war 
effort. 

This talk concerns one of the Nation’s 
most vital problems—that of synthetic 
rubber. 

Like most other citizens I waited patiently 
for those In charge of the synthetic-rubber 
program to develop an adequate supply of 
this vital product. 

The months of delay In getting the pro¬ 
gram under way and the many conflicting 
statements of high Government officials on 
this subject aroused my suspicion that there 
was grave delinquency that warranted 
investigation. 

I, therefore, called upon the majority and 
minority leaders of the House to appoint a 
fact-finding committee to get a true picture 
of the situation and to propose a solution. 
A committee of 10 Members of ths House— 
0 Democrats and 5 Bepublioans—were ap¬ 
pointed, with Representative William J. 
FiTSORaALo, of Oonnecticut, as chairman, and 
myself as vice chairman. 

I am not speaking for the committee this 
evening; rather, 1 am reporting my own per¬ 
sonal observations, based on facts brought to 
light since cur investigation began. 

X want to make this perfectly dear—I am 
not interested In proxnotlng any particular 
method of devdoplng synthcrtlo rubber. 

Xt makes no difference to me whether It is 
obtamed as a byproduct of aloohd or petro¬ 
leum or any of the several methods that 
have been proposed. My one imrpose Is to 
make oertain that we get as great a supply of 
rubber as we need and as quldely as possible. 
Our entire national economy is geared to the 


automobile far beyond that of any other 
nation. America works on wheels. America 
lives on wheels. This problem is not only 
one of transportation, for there is no other 
method by which the business, the economic, 
and social structure of America could be 
more quickly overturned than by taking away 
from this Nation the tires essential to the 
operation of its automobiles. 

Our chemical engineers and scientists have 
created several formulas for the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. The only problem here 
was to select the best method or methods, 
having In mind quality, cost, speed, and use 
of strategic materials. 

It is my considered opinion that the bot¬ 
tleneck in this program Is the rest: It of gross 
incompetence on the part of those directly 
charged with the management of the pro¬ 
gram. I also charge that selfish, powerful 
private interests are retarding this vital 
project. 

Nominally, Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, is responsible for 
this program. But Mr. Nelson has delegated 
his authority to Mr. Jesse Jones as head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
he in turn delegated it to the Rubber Re¬ 
serve Company, a subsidiary of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. None of the 
directors or officers of the Rubber Reserve 
Company, so far as I have been able to find 
out, has ever had any experience in the 
petroleum, alcohol, chemical, or rubber 
industry. 

The moat prominent figure in the Rubber 
Reserves Company is its executive vice presi¬ 
dent, Stanley Crossland. At this point, ladles 
and gentlemen, I wish to say that I am most 
reluctant to engage in personalities, and 1 am 
making the following reference to the gen¬ 
tleman Involved not because of any personal 
dislike, for I found him to be a very person¬ 
able and charming young man. I do this 
solely because I feel it is my duty to expose 
anything and anybody, who for any reason 
whatever Is impeding our efforts to get an 
adequate supply of rubber. Mr. Crossland Is 
the person actually handling tills program; 
he is the Individual who determines policy, 
selects processes, fixes prices, and determines 
commissions. Who is Mr. Crossland and 
what is bis background? Certainly we have 
a right to assume that one charged with such 
responsibility as be has should have years of 
technical and scientific training and associa¬ 
tion in the industries involved, and at least 
some executive experience. According to Mr. 
Crossland’s testimony before our committee 
and from reliable irgrormatlon which I have 
since received, Mr. Crossland is 35 years of 
age. After 2 years in high school he went to 
work as a bank runner In Chicago. From 
November 1927 until February 1932, a period 
of lees than 5 years, Mr. Crossland was em¬ 
ployed by the Chicago Clearing House Asso¬ 
ciation. In 1982 Mr. Crossland got a job in 
the Chicago agency of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, being transferred to 
Washington In 1940. Shortly after the Rub¬ 
ber Reserves Company was created, Mr. Cross- 
land was made assistant to the president of 
that agency. He told us that he became 
executive vice president 4 or 5 months ago, 
and as far as I could learn, this Is the first 
Important executive poaltion he has ever 
held. 

> Just imagine, ladies and gentlemen, this 
Is the individual who is In charge of the 
highly technical, highly sclentiflo, $800,000,000 
synthetic rubber program of the United 
States at war. 

When Mr. Oroasland told our committee 
that the War Froduotlon Board had set up 
877,000 tons as the amount of synthetic rub¬ 
ber the Rubber Reserve Company should 
undertake to develop, I asked him, *’W1U that 
meet the essential requirements of the war 
effort, and the essential elvUlan driving at 
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well?’* Mr. Crosflland replied. “I don’t know 
that.** That took place on July 29. and Z 
think you will agree that it la high time Mr. 
Crosfiland, who la directly in charge of the 
complete program should have some idea of 
the civilian and military requirements of 
the country. 

Our hearings also developed the fact that It 
took Mr. Crossland 8^ months to learn that 
there would he a suflicient surplus of alcohol 
on hand to provide synthetic rubber through 
that process, Information he could have ob¬ 
tained at any time by a call at the Alcohol 
Division of the War Production Board. I 
must also charge the Alcohol Division with 
having been in a coma too, for they also failed 
to take the Initiative by advising Mr. Cross- 
land. 

Congressman Butler, of New York, testified 
that he made six trips in vain to the Office of 
Mr. Crossland and his aids in behalf of a 
chemical engineer from his district who had 
developed a synthetic-rubber process from 
hardwood, a process. Incldently, which has 
been used successfully in Europe for 20 years. 
When asked about this process Mr. Crossland 
blandly said he did not even remember talk¬ 
ing to Mr. Butler, nor did he remember the 
process proposed. 

Much has been written and said concern¬ 
ing the Houdry rubber process. Mr. Eugene 
J. Houdry is one of the world's greatest chem¬ 
ical engineers. Among his inventions is that 
of the catalytic cracking process by which 
we obtain 100-octane aviation gas, there now 
being produced 1,000,000,000 gallons of such 
gas in the United States. Mr. Houdry has 
also developed a synthetic-rubber process. 
He has stated that his process is quicker, less 
costly, and will require far less strategic ma¬ 
terials. When I asked Mr. Crosaland his 
opinion of the Houdry process, he replied that 
he did not believe that it had been suf¬ 
ficiently developed. I asked him if he had 
investigated the Houdry process himself. He 
replied that he had not, but that a technical 
man from the Reserve Company, a Mr, Sav¬ 
age. had spent 3 hours at the Houdry plant. 
Incidentally, I believe it is interesting at this 
point to note that Mr. Grossland’s technical 
advisers are supplied him by the various oil 
companies competing with those companies 
backing the Houdry process. Furthermore, I 
think it is significant that none of the tech¬ 
nical staff of the oil companies backing the 
Houdry process ore members of this com¬ 
mittee. The fact is that only appraisal of 
the Houdry process upon which Mr. Cross¬ 
land has relied for his information has been 
made by competitors of the Houdry process. 
Contrary to Mr. Crossland’s opinion that this 
process is not fully developed, our committee 
only this morning was advised that the 
Houdry process has been approved and found 
operative by the engineers of four large oil 
companies who filed proposals with the Rub¬ 
ber Reserve Company for each to build a 
50,000-ton butadiene plant using the Houdry 
process. 

There are many other Instances that can be 
cited to further prove gross incompetence and 
mismanagement, but time will not permit me 
to further develop this point. 

You may wonder at the coolness of the re¬ 
ception that Mr. Houdry, Congressman But¬ 
ler. and others have received at the hand of 
the Rubber Reserve Company, but it is not 
difficult to understand when you learn that 
lurking In the background of this entire pic¬ 
ture is the powerful shadow of what is known 
as the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey family. 
Apparently so powerful has been their infiu- 
ence that as far as the Rubber Reserve Com¬ 
pany is concerned, the synthetic rubber pro¬ 
gram has been frozen to the ezolusion of all 
other processes. 

I specifically charge that the synthetic rub¬ 
ber program under the direction of the Rub¬ 
ber Reserve Company, has been seriously 
delayed for the following reasons: 


1. Incompetence and mismanagement in 
the Government agencies concerned. 

2. Failure of the various agencies to work 
in cooperation and harmony with each other. 

8. The struggle by the various selfish inter¬ 
ests to control the synthetic rubber industry 
not alone for the duration but after the pres¬ 
ent World War. 

4. Favoritism toward a select group of com¬ 
panies to the exclusion of all others. 

You may rightfully ask what my solution 
is to this program. I propose that we ob¬ 
tain an unbiased appraisal of all the various 
processes for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber by thoroughly competent scientists 
who have no axe to grind and no interests 
to serve other than the broad national inter¬ 
ests. 

I suggest asking the president of the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Scientists. Dr. Frank Jew¬ 
ett. to conduct a scientific and technical 
study, which I am certain can be done in a 
reasonable length of time, and dispel all the 
contradictions, confusion, and chaos, by ad¬ 
vising those in charge of the synthetic-rub¬ 
ber program which is the best process from 
the standpoint of speed, quality, cost, and 
use of strategic materials. The time so spent 
will save months later on and may well be 
the means of preventing the entire 83 rnthetlc- 
rubber program from collapsing under its 
present mismanagement. 

Ladles and gentlemen. 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that if this advice is followed, that 
we will be able to manufacture all the S3rn- 
thetic rubber required for military purposes 
and all essential civilian driving. 

If you agree with me, I urge you to write 
to your Ck)ngre6sman and your Senators im¬ 
mediately. calling on them to demand this 
action by the Government. 

Progresf Toward Victory in Our War Ef¬ 
fort—Spanif h-American War Veterans’ 
Legislation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent of my col¬ 
leagues, I insert the address which I de¬ 
livered before the forty-fourth annual 
encampment of the United Spanish War 
Veterans and Auxiliary at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Monday, August 17,1942. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

Comrade Commander in Chief, Madame 
President, distinguished guests, my com¬ 
rades, and ladies of the auxiliary, may I 
express the deep appreciation of Mrs. Smith 
and myself for the honor and happy privi¬ 
lege of again being your guests at another 
annual encampment of your great organiza¬ 
tions. We have many joyful recollections of 
the memorable encampment at Omaha, Nebr.,^ 
which we were privileged to attend last year 
and the previous occasions when we have 
enjoyed your gracious hospitality. From all 
indications, this is going to be one of the 
most notable and successful sessions the 
United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary 
have ever held, and aU of us who are so 
fortunate as to be here are going to carry 
away with us many happy and Inspiring 
memories of this splendid conclave of 
Bpanlsh-American War veterans and their 
wives and daughters from every section of 
our great Republic, 


MOaATORZUM—LEGISLATION PXNOINO 

Due to the patriotic action of your national 
legislative committee and council in January 
In declaring a moratorium on pending legis¬ 
lation for the duration of the war emergency, 
there is less for me to report as chairman 
of the Pensions Committee of the House of 
Representatives than in former years. As 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and 1 reported at Omaha 
last year, we secured the enactment of Public 
Law No. 242, which 1 introduced in the House, 
and which afterward passed the Senate and 
was approved by the President. This legis¬ 
lation increased the rate of pay to widows 
and dependents of Spanish War veterans, ap¬ 
proximately 1,000 cases, at a cost of $116,000 
for the first year, in service-connected cases. 

We also passed in the House and sent to 
the Senate, where they are still pending, three 
other bills: H. R. 2310, moving up the mar¬ 
riage date of widows for eligibility for pen¬ 
sions from September 1, 1922, to January 1. 
1938; H. R. 2096, Increasing the age from 16 
to 18 years, and 21 years when attending an 
accredited school, for children of deceased 
Spanish War veterans to receive the benefits 
primarily Intended for their education; H. R. 
1782, providing full wartime rates lor those 
Spanish War veterans who served outside the 
continental boundaries of the United States 
in Guam, Cuba, or Puerto Rico, and their 
dependents In service-connected cases, who 
are now receiving only 76 percent of the rates 
provided for wartime veterans. These three 
bills, having passed the House, are pending 
in the Senate, and will await the lifting of 
your moratorium when the war is won. which 
we earnestly hope will be in the next 
Congress. 

My friends, when we met at Omaha last 
year we discussed our stupendous national- 
defense and lend-lease program, but we were 
still at peace. Since then we have been at¬ 
tacked by the Japanese and Nazis and plunged 
into this terrible war, the most deadly and 
destructive in the history of mankind. 

CONGRESS HAS ACTED FOR MEN IN SERVICE 

First, let me call your attention to the fact 
that your Congress has promptly passed leg¬ 
islation and appropriated the necessary funds 
to render our brave men in the service the 
best equipped, clothed, fed, quartered, and 
highest paid of any armed forces in the world. 
We have provided more liberal allowances for 
the wives, children, and dependents of the 
men in the service than has any Congress in 
the history of this or any other nation in the 
world. I consider this action to be a credit 
to our great Republic and I take pride in 
the fact that I have vigorously supported this 
program 100 percent, and I Intend to continue 
to do so so long os I am a Member of Con¬ 
gress. 

FINE RECORD BT CONGRESS 

Congress has made the winning of the 
war its first business. That is the program 
that Congress has been following since De¬ 
cember 7. 

The declaration of war was prompt and 
unanimous, and from that day to this Con¬ 
gress has provided every item for prepara¬ 
tion and every dollar for winning the war 
which the President and the Army and Navy 
have requested. 

There has been no congressional delay or 
deficiency or delinquency of any kind. 

Congress has provided more efficiently and 
more expeditiously, and in larger measure, 
every requirement for victory, and every pro¬ 
vision for the health and safety and welfare 
of our forces in this war than in any other 
war ever fought by this country or any other 
country. There is no estimate or requisition 
pending in either the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations or in the Congress for further supA 
plies or further action of any kind. 

The Nation is to be congratulated on the 
prompt way in which Congress has provided 
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for everjr war need and for the health and 
Mfety Of the men In partloular. 

OI7B coMMAifm m cmir, raa p R a s ipii w T 

We are following the leadership of our 
Commander in Chief. President Roosevelt. 
He has earned our loyalty and unswerving 
support. He was right years ago in regard 
to the International situation when few 
others were right. His vision. Judgment, and 
Information are better now than ever. ' 

Our Commander in Chief is unique among 
war Presidents for having had the foresight 
to insist upon our making extensive prepa¬ 
rations for war before war came. Inade¬ 
quate as our preparations were last Decem¬ 
ber, they were far greater and exceeded those 
at the outbreak of any previous war in which 
we have ever engaged. 

President Roosevelt started early in his 
first administration to rebuild our depleted 
Navy. In his public-works program he 
brought about the construction of hydro¬ 
electric projects, transmission lines, high¬ 
ways, and merchant vessels indispensable to 
our war effort. A year and a half before we 
were attacked he succeeded in getting the 
production of war materials started. We 
were not fully prepared to fight on Decem¬ 
ber 7, but we were far better prepared than 
our American forebears wore In the time of 
Madison, Polk, Lincoln, McKinley, and Wil¬ 
son, when warfare was much simpler than 
it is now. This is ell the more reason why 
we should, In Congress and evenrwhere else 
in public and civilian life, support the lead¬ 
ership of our Commander In Chief under 
the Constitution until victory la won. 

oua COLOSSAL WAS PRODUCTION 

Our war Industries—and practically all our 
industries have been converted to war in¬ 
dustries—are rolling off of the production 
and assembly lines a military colossus so 
mighty and so deadly in offensive striking 
power that before many months it will out¬ 
strip anything and everything the Axis have 
ever hoped to have. 

JAPAN AND CnttMANT FREPAHED FOR SCANT TEARS 

We must hear in mind that Japan, when 
It became clear that she would not become 
seriously involved In the first World War, 
commenced preparations for the present ag¬ 
gression and has been preparing for this war 
on a huge scale for over 26 years. The Ger¬ 
mans have been preparing for total war for 
the past 10 years. The Axis have, therefore, 
had the advantage of the accumulated anna- 
ments of many years, of all-out effort. Con¬ 
sequently they have been in a position to take 
the initiative and to concentrate their weap¬ 
ons at the points and in the places where 
they can inflict the most damage, while we 
and our allies have had to scatter our limited 
weapons over three-quarters of the world. 

WE AKI GAXNINO T7FON OUl SNE1CXB8 

This situation is rapidly changing and right 
now we are producing more new armaments 
and Implements of warfare than Germany’s 
oontinantal Europe and Japan combined. 
TOey have bad a long head start, but we have 
already overtaken them In the race of pro¬ 
duction, whl^ is going to decide the outcome 
of the war. 

WE ARE WOfNINO TRE WAE OF FtODUOTXON 

These weapons of victory are the most mod¬ 
em and destructive and capable of destroying 
the weapons of our enemies. They are flow¬ 
ing In such Increasing numbers from our 
pr^uetlon and assembly lines that they wUl 
tar exceed what have previously been consid¬ 
ered to he astronomical estimates lor planes, 
tanks, ships, and guno. Hy next year our air¬ 
plane production akme will be nearly three 
times that of Gsnnany, Japan, and Italy. By 
the end of next year the control of the tfdas 
will be adely in the hands of our planes and 
Ootfi angels. 


NEW BTCRXT WEAPON 

In a recent naval appropriation bill which 
we passed In Oongrees we provided for the 
development of a new secret weapon and the 
training of men in its use. So closely guarded 
is the Navy’s secret that only the Naval Af¬ 
fairs Committees of the House and Senate 
have heard about it. 

One of the Government’s most closely 
guarded secrets is the program of the OlBce of 
Sdentlflo Research and Development, headed 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush and staffed by some 
of the Nation’s most eminent scientists. I 
have been told that this agency has devel¬ 
oped over a hundred devices, formulas, and 
methods of great value to the armed services. 
We recently provided in the House the sum 
of $78,000,000 for next year's studies and re¬ 
searches. which is a considerable sum for in¬ 
vestigation and research and is some indica¬ 
tion of the magnitude and extent of the work 
being done by this agency. 

Not long ago I witnessed a comparison of 
our Army ordnance and captured German 
weapons at the Aberdeen, Md.. Proving 
Ground, near the Capital, which clearly 
proved the superiority of our arms and saw 
some of the most secret of our newest weap¬ 
ons. and I agree with our highest Army ofll- 
cials that they will be a complete and un¬ 
pleasant surprise to our enemies. 

The miraculous progress we are making in 
our war effort aflorda sound basis for pride 
in the power, skill, and ingenuity of labor 
and management in our country which has 
never before been equaled anywhere in the 
world. 

WE ARE PREPARINO FOR OITBNBIVE WARFARE 

One fact that stands out In our mass-pro¬ 
duction effort is that the majority of our 
weapons have been designed as offensive 
weapons to blast the enemy from his bases, 
machines, and fox holes. 

It has been my privilege to inspect some 
of the factories and arsenals where these 
weapons are being turned out in such pro¬ 
fusion. We are preparing for eventual at¬ 
tack against our enemies’ tanks, bombers, 
fighter planes, aircraft carriers, cruisers, sub¬ 
marines, freighters, tankers, machine guns, 
antiaircraft, cannon, artillery, pistols, re¬ 
volvers. cartridges, shells, gun motmts, bar¬ 
rage balloons, collapsible boats, automatic 
time fuzes. Jeeps, peeps, trucks, pontoons, 
torpedo boats, and every conceivable weapon 
of offense and defense upon a scale so gigan¬ 
tic that it staggers the human imagina¬ 
tion and will some day sooner than we and 
they probably expect, amaze the world and 
bafiSe and overwhelm and insure the defeat of 
our enemies. 

DRIVE THE JAPS OUT OF THE ALEXmANS 

There is one phase of the war, however, in 
regard to which 1 believe that we In America, 
particularly those of us who live in the far 
West, should be gravely concerned. I refer to 
the landings which the Japanese have made 
In the Aleutian Islands, menacing Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, and the west coast of the 
United States and Canada. I look upon that 
situation with real concern and grave fore¬ 
bodings. I deplore the fact that the Japa¬ 
nese have been permitted to Invade our ter¬ 
ritory and entrench themselves within strik¬ 
ing distance of our mainland. I call upon 
our Commander In Chief, our Secretary of the 
Navy, and our Secret a ry of War to take Imme¬ 
diate steps to drive the Japanese out of the 
Aleutian area. So far as It affects our future, 
the lives of our own people, and the safety and 
•eourity of America, I consider that to be 
more preMlng and more Important than the 
opening of a second front In Europe. 

WE AEX oomo TO WIN THE WAX 

Uy friends, through all the dark clouds 
which hang over ui X can see brighter skies 
ahead, X have guprciiis confidence tn our 


final and tatimate victory. America Is 
aroused as never before in our history, and 
we are going to bring our might and our 
strength to bear upon our enemies. As I 
stated a moment ago, the most colossal war 
stores and war output the world has ever 
witnessed is flowing from our production and 
assembly lines and Increasing steadily. Our 
tremendous efforts will come to their full 
fruition in the coming months. We are win¬ 
ning the war of production and will win the 
aerial, military, and naval war. With our 
immense resources of men and women, mate¬ 
rials. and machinery we will strike down our 
enemies and conquer them. Freedom, not 
slavery; Justice, not wrong; love, not hatred; 
the Holy Bible, not Mein Kampf; tbe cross of 
Christ, not the swastika, are going to win this 
war of Armageddon, so help us, God. 


The Farm Rubber Agency Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the President’s veto of the so- 
called farm rubber bill was, in my opin¬ 
ion, to be expected. He could not sign a 
bill that would have the effect of giving 
us two different agencies, each control¬ 
ling decisions independently with re¬ 
gard to the allocation of critical mate¬ 
rials. And yet some such bill, I think, 
should have been passed and become a 
law, and I think Congress was right to 
legislate about the matter as a means of 
insisting that a program for the produc¬ 
tion of synthetic rubber from farm and 
forest products be pushed Just as hard 
and fast as possible. 

’The solution to the problem was con¬ 
tained in two amendmets which I offered 
to the bill but which were turned down by 
the House. The first of these amend¬ 
ments would have defined real civilian 
needs so as to make clear that Congress 
was not trying to legislate for the purpose 
of enabling people to take joy rides but 
In order that they might carry on with 
their essential business upon which the 
war itself depends. ’The second amend¬ 
ment would have left final authority with 
regard to priorities with the War Produc¬ 
tion Board, where it has to be, but would 
in effect have given the War Production 
Board a directive, to give to this Farm 
Rubber Agency every possible considera¬ 
tion with regard to obtaining necessary 
critical materials for Its plants. 

It is my belief, although, of course, I do 
not know that had these two amendments 
been agreed to, the President would have 
signed the bill. As it is, the only thing we 
can hope for is that, as a result of con¬ 
gressional action on the bill and the In¬ 
dication this gave of the attitude of Con¬ 
gress, the War Production Board may put 
more real effort into a program of manu- 
faoturing synthetic rubber from farm 
products. And, of course, the President’s 
new committee may help. 
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Meanwhile, everyone must call for full 
steam ahead on the War Production 
Board’s synthetic rubber production 
program, even If we do not like some 
features of It. The main thing Is to get 
the ru Vi>er as quickly as possible. 


Jfsehh Jefferson Mansfield, Member of 
Congress, Public Servant, Statesman, 
Patriot 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include the following address 
by Hon. Roy Miller, of Corpus Christi, 
Tex., at Austin, Tex., on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the memorial plaque 
dedicating the Mansfield Dam, August 
24, 1942: 

Appreciation is the rarest flower that grows 
in the garden of human virtues. It is a 
splendid thing for those who feel a sense of 
obligation to one of their fellow men, to 
give expression of it in a public way and In 
lasting form. It Is contrary to the usual pro¬ 
cedure. Ordinarily, unmindful of obligation 
and forgetful of fleeting time, silence seals our 
lips until the voice of appreciation and allec- 
tlon falls unheeded on ears forever deaf to 
human entreaty. 

I therefore esteem it an honor and a priv¬ 
ilege to be the chosen spokesman of a legion 
of Texans who today would place in tangible 
and enduring form a symbol of their gratitude 
for a life made full and complete by unsel¬ 
fish public service. 

It is a special pleasure to be permitted 
to act in that capacity because the one whom 
we honor has been my dear devoted friend 
for many, many years. In addition to ties of 
personal friendship, it has been my high priv¬ 
ilege for many years to have been associated 
with this great and good man in enterprises 
which have contributed substantially to the 
growth and progress of our great State. I am 
therefore heartily grateful that I have been 
afforded this opportunity to speak for the 
friends of our dear friend. Judge Mansfield. 

1 doubt if any other man in the history of 
our great State ever attained such a remark¬ 
able record of public service as that which 
crowns the career of Joseph Jefferson Mans¬ 
field. Born in the very beginning of the War 
between the States, out of the travail of which 
the great America of today herself was born, 
the years of Judge Mansfield's eventful and 
useful life have spanned an epoch of progress, 
development, and growth without precedent 
In the history of this or any other nation. 
During those years America has expanded not 
only in population but in industry and pres¬ 
tige almost beyond imagination. 

Joseph Jefferson Mansfield was bom on 
February 9, 1861. in Wayne, Va., before the 
State of West Virginia, in which his birth¬ 
place is now located, was created. His grand¬ 
father, a minister of the gospel, was a soldier 
in the War of Independence and fought 
under the victorious banner of George Wash¬ 
ington. His grandmother was a cousin of 
Thomas Jefferson. His father, a colonel In 
that glorious army of the Confederacy, was 
killed in battle when the son was but 6 
months old. Bis mother, who was born near 


Richmond, Va., passed away only a few years 
ago at the ripe age of 98 years. 

Before Judge Mansfield reached his ma¬ 
jority the clarion call of the great Southwest, 
a new world to conquer, was luring the flower 
of the yoimg manhood from the older sec¬ 
tions of the South and East. 

When Judge Mansfield first saw the light 
of day the population of our now great coun¬ 
try barely exceeded 30,000,000 souls. The now 
imperial State of Texas, with its nearly 
7,000,000 inhabitants, and sixth in population 
among the States of the Union, at that time 
barely boasted of more than half a million 
people. 

Following the Civil War. ambitious young 
men of industry and vision, sensing the op¬ 
portunities which beckoned in this new em¬ 
pire of the Southwest, came here by the 
thousands from the older States east of the 
Mississippi River and, for the most part, south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. In April 1881, 
when he was little more than 20 years of 
age, Joseph Jefferson Mansfield Joined this 
army of peaceful occupation and cast the lot 
of his future in the State of the Lone Star. 
As many of his distinguished predecessors— 
Sam Houston, Davy Crockett, and others—he 
followed the then accepted and most conven¬ 
ient mode of travel by making the Journey 
by steamboat down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. He located at the town of Alleyton, 
3 miles east of Columbus, county seat of 
Colorado County, which has been his home 
for half a century. 

Accepting the first offer of employment, he 
worked for a year In a nursery at Alleyton. 
He then found a Job with the newly con- 
stiucted Galveston, Harrisburg A San An¬ 
tonio Railway at Rosenberg, where for 2 years 
he served as baggage man, car clerk, and tele¬ 
graph operator. Ambitious then, as always, 
despite endless hours of labor, he found time 
to study law. He then got a Job on a farm 
near Flatonla in order that he might be near 
and have access to the wisdom and learning 
of one of the greatest lawyers Texas ever 
produced, the late Jonathan Lane. He 
studied law under Judge Lane and obtained 
his license to practice. 

Thus equipped, he moved to Eagle Lake 
when that now prosperous little city was in 
its early beginnings. He was elected its first 
city attorney and wrote its city charter. 
After serving a term as its mayor, Judge 
Mansfield was elected county attorney of 
Colorado County and served in that capacity 
for 4 years. Elected county Judge in 1806, 
he held that Important office continuously 
for 20 years, until he was elected to the 
Congress in 1016. He took his seat in Con¬ 
gress on March 4. 1917, and has served his 
district with honor and distinction ever since. 

While Judge Mansfield has been a public 
servant continuously for 54 years, more than 
an average lifetime, his distinguished career 
has not been limited to service in public 
office. While in Eagle Lake, he organized a 
military company as part of the Texas Na¬ 
tional Guard, serving it first as a lieutenant 
and later as its captain. When he moved 
to Columbus upon his election as county 
attorney, he organized another company of 
the National Guard and later was appointed 
adjutant of the Fourth Texas Regiment by 
the late Col. P. E. Peareson. Among his 
many merited honors. Judge Mansfield was 
grand master of the Masonic Lodge of Texas 
in 1912-13. 

This brief biographical sketch of this great 
man suggests the sterling character of his 
public service. No man who has been hon¬ 
ored by his fellow citizens by election and 
promotion in public oflice continuously for 
more than half a century could have attained 
such a remarkable record except upon the 
basis of capacity and character. I seriously 
doubt if there Is another example of public 
service of record anywhere which can surpass 
that of Judge Mansfield from the stand¬ 


point of integrity, honesty, and fidelity. No 
stain mars the purity of his honor; no blem¬ 
ish obscures the brilliance of his sword; no 
whisper of suspicion has ever raised a ques¬ 
tion of doubt concerning his blameless career. 
His life Itself is an enduring monument to 
his name and fame. 

Today, after more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury of service in the world's greatest legis¬ 
lative body. Judge Mansfield Is universally 
regarded not only as one of the ablest Mem¬ 
bers but as the most beloved Member of the 
Ck)ngreB8 of the United States. Only 7 of the 
435 Members of the House of Representatives 
exceed him in length of continuous service. 
When he took his seat in the Congress 25 
years ago, it was, of course, his ambition to 
serve where he could serve best. His distin¬ 
guished predecessor, the late George F. Bur¬ 
gess, had been a member of the important 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. Judge Mans¬ 
field sought membership on that committee 
and obtained it. 

I shall never forget a conversation between 
Judge Mansfield and that other great Texan, 
our former Vice President, John Nance Gar¬ 
ner. In his capacity as the Texas member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Gar¬ 
ner had in his control the committee assign¬ 
ments of other Texas Members. During that 
conversation, Mr. Garner, who then repre¬ 
sented the Fifteenth Congressional District, 
which Included the cities of Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville, voiced his interest in these 
two cities and expressed the wish that Judge 
Mansfield, as a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, would do what he could 
to bring about the establishment of deep¬ 
water ports at both of these cities. 

At the time Judge Mansfield entered the 
Congress and became a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, the total expendi¬ 
tures by the Federal Government upon the 
Improvement and development of Texas ports 
and waterways since Texas entered the 
Union amounted to only $40,011,356.71. The 
total commerce handled by all Texas ports 
and waterways at that time amounted to only 
about 12,000.000 tons annually. 

Judge Mansfield has been a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee since April 18, 
1921. He has been chairman of that great 
committee since December 15, 1931. He has 
served as a member of the committee for a 
longer period of time than any other Member 
of the Congress since the committee was cre¬ 
ated and has served longer as its chairman 
than any other chairman in the history of 
the committee. 

Since Judge Mansfield became a Member 
of Congress, $127,678,785.44 has been spent 
upon the improvement, development, and 
maintenance of Texas ports and waterways, 
a sum three times greater than the total of 
all of the expenditures made for that purpose 
prior to that period. The commerce of these 
Texas ports and waterways in normal times 
Is now approximately 100,000,000 tons an¬ 
nually. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to observe that 
this great program of port and waterway 
development for which Judge Mansfield has 
been largely responsible has been the major 
factor in the marvelous era of growth and 
progress which Texas has enjoyed during the 
past 26 years. It has provided the foundation 
upon which our great and rapidly Increasing 
Industrial development has been built. When 
Judge Mansfield went to Congress, Port 
Arthur, Beaumont, Galveston, and Houston 
were our only ports of commercial conse¬ 
quence. But two entrances from the Gulf 
were then open to ocean-going traffic. Since 
then, three other entrances to the Gulf 
have been made available for ocean shipping, 
the mouth of the Brazos, Aransas Pass, and 
the Pass at Braaos Santiago. Orange, Texas 
City, Freeport, Port Aransas, Corpus Christi, 
Port Isabel, and Brownsville have been added 
to the glorious galaxy of Texas porta. Qml 
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dtias, teeming wiUi eommme and Indnatry, 
now dot the more than 400 mllee of ooMtUne 
from the Sabine to the Rio Orande and pco- 
Ylde the channels through which in normal 
times an enormous commerce flows to and 
from the SeYen Seas. 

Along the coast line, too, is the great m- 
tracoastal canal which already provides a 
great artery of commerce connecting with 
more than 14,000 mUes of navigable chan¬ 
nels in the heart of America. 

In the long list of his achievements for 
the greatness and glory of Texas, there la none 
which surpasses the Judge's recent accom¬ 
plishment in the passage of the Mansfield 
bill. This insures a IS-foot, protected in¬ 
land waterway from the Rio Orande for more 
than 1,000 miles, to the West Ooast of Flor¬ 
ida. and a lO-foot canal crossing the Florida 
Peninsula, where it will connect with a com¬ 
pleted la-foot inland waterway from Jackson¬ 
ville, Fla.» to Trenton, N. J., a distance of 
1,064 miles. In the near future, by the con¬ 
struction of a short missing link between 
Trenton and New York Harbor, the Mans¬ 
field bill will provide a protected Inland wa¬ 
terway from Maine to Mexico, a distance of 
nearly 8,000 miles, the longest inland water¬ 
way In all the world. 

The concluding and final step In this great 
program for the development and utilization 
of our Texas waterways which from many 
standpoints constitute our greatest asset and 
resource, will be the improvement of many 
of the rivers of Texas for every beneficial serv¬ 
ice of which they n\^y be capable. The mag¬ 
nificent improvements already made on the 
Colorado River Justify the hope and faith that 
such a program will be tmdertaken as speedily 
as circumstances will permit. 

We have assembled here today, as X have 
already said, to give tangible expression of 
our admiration for and our gratitude to Judge 
Mansfield for the things he has done for his 
district, the State, and the Nation, and for 
the kind of life he has lived. It is fitting and 
proper that this expression takes the form of 
dedicating in his name a great structure, de¬ 
signed to render enduring service to the peo¬ 
ple to whose service his life has been 
dedicated. 

Judge Mansfield was one of the leaders in 
the movement which brought about the great 
improvement which Is named In his honor. 
I was present at the hearings before our State 
legislature on the bill which created the 
Lower Colorado River Authority. He and the 
late Congressman James P. Buchanan were 
present and assured the legislative commit¬ 
tees that they would cooperate In an effort 
to obtain needed Federal assistance if the 
Authority were created. James P. Buchanan, 
a great statesman and faithful public servant, 
has gone to his reward, and it is indeed a 
merited tribute to his memory that one of the 
great structures, an Important part of the 
magnificent Improvement which that legis¬ 
lation made possible, has been named In his 
honor. But for the successful efforts of the 
late Congressman Buchanan and Judge Manb- 
rocLD in obtaining necessary Federal assist¬ 
ance. It is oertain that this great project 
would not now be a reality or the great 
agency of service it now is. 

In the lower valley of the Colorado River 
and in the Ninth Congressional District, 
which Judge Mansfield represents, were the 
early baglnnlngi of modem Texas. Along Its 
banks and reaching eastward to the Brazos 
River, Stephen F. Austin, the father of Texas, 
established his colonies. Here this beautiful 
and friendly city, situated also on the banks 
of the same maJMtio stream, is the capital of 
our imperial State, named also in honor of 
the father of Texas. Located but a little way 
up the mehea of the river le the maadve 
structure which henosterth ahin be known 
ae the Mianaftald Dam, Yonder tt standa a 
mav^fioent monumsmt to the vlaion. the 
genius, and the industry of man. With » 


erast length of 2,700 feet of masonry and an 
earth embankment nearly a mUe long, it 
raieea its stately face to a height of 270 feet. 
In Its massive composition are 1A68,700 cubic 
yards of concrete, 1,467,000 cubic yards of 
earthen fill, and 285,000 cubic yards of rock. 
Behind It and in the immenae reservoir it 
has created can be stored 8,120,000 acre-feet 
of water, of 1B40,000 acre-feet will be 

available for the creation of power and 1,- 
160,000 acre-feet above the spillway to be 
held in check to prevent the disastrous fioods 
which in former years have wrought havoc 
and destruction throughout the lower valley. 

The Bfansfield Dam is the third largest 
completed concrete dam in the world. Tre¬ 
mendous in its conception, gigantic In its 
proportions, massive In its construction, age¬ 
less in its permanence, limltleM in the possi¬ 
bilities of its services to generations yet un¬ 
born, and epitomizing bis matchless public 
career in all of these characteristics, it is 
most appropriate that it shall forever bear 
the blameless name of a great Texan and a 
great American. This beautiful plaque which. 
In behalf of the Friends of Mansfield Ckun- 
mlttee. It is now my privilege to unveil as 
their spokesman, tells its own thrilling story 
and sends forth its eternal message to those 
who shall follow in our train: 

"MANSnXLD DAM 

*'Jo8XPR JxFFXBSOM Maxtsfield, Member of 
Congress, public servant, statesman, patriot. 

"In grateful appreciation of more than 50 
years of useful and unselfish service to his 
oommunlty. State, and Nation, this magnifi¬ 
cent structure, symbolic of his many good 
works which assures prosperity and protec¬ 
tion for the people to whose Interest and 
welfare his life has been devoted is named 
and dedicated. 

"Presented as a testimonial of the affection 
and esteem by the people of the Ninth Con¬ 
gressional District of Texas." 


The Lifting of Oil Drilling Reitrictiont In 
IDinoU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, on a 
number of occasions last winter, spring, 
and summer I appeared on the floor of 
this House and explained to the mem¬ 
bership the restrictions imposed upon oil 
drilling activities by order M-68. issued 
by the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
I pointed out the impracticability of re¬ 
quiring 40-acre spacing of oil wells in 
formations such as we have in Illinois. 
The Tti-Btate Petroleum Association for 
Detense Coordination had been organ- 
ifsed soon after the first of the year, and 
had been very active in Washington in 
conjunction with Senator Lucas and me. 

In the late spring the oil coordinator 
did yield some points and permitted the 
filing of applications for exceptions with 
respi^ to 40-acre spacing. This helped 
to some extent but did not adequately 
correct the situation. 

By the middle of May all ocean tankers 
had been driven from coastwise trade, 
and the oil situation in the Bast had be« 
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come serious. The trl-State area of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky loomed 
much more important, because It was 
the nearest large oil field to the seaboard. 

The Florida Barge Canal bill suddenly 
came to the forefront, providing various 
methods for the future transportation 
of oil. I asked myself the question: 
“Why would not an amendment be In 
order to lift Regulation M-68 and pro¬ 
vide immediate relief?" Such an amend¬ 
ment was prepared, but did not meet the 
requirements of the strict House rules. 
When the bill reached the Senate, how¬ 
ever, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] did offer the amendment, and 
the Commerce Committee made it a part 
of the bill. 

Prior to final passage of the barge- 
canal bill, as amended. Secretary of In¬ 
terior, Mr. Ickes, pledged himself to grant, 
by administrative order, after a survey, 
the relief from drilling restrictions which 
the Lucas amendment provided for. On 
that promise the amendment was with¬ 
drawn. I am now pleased to acquaint 
the House with the Information that ef¬ 
fective August 20, 1942, Regulation M-68 
was amended to permit the drilling of 
one well to 10 acres In sand formation to 
a depth of 2,500 feet, 20-acre spacing be¬ 
low 2,600 feet for sand wells, and 40-acre 
spacing in limestone formation. Fur¬ 
thermore, no priorities on material will 
be necessary, and no exceptions will be 
required. This is certainly good news for 
landowners, royalty holders, and oil 
producers, and also to home owners in 
the eastern part of the United States. 

PERMANENT RECI5TRATZON OF VOTERS IN ILLINOIS 

Pursuant to an act adopted by the Gen. 
eral Assembly of Illinois in its 1941 ses¬ 
sion, It becomes necessary for every down- 
Btate Illinois voter to register at the office 
of his county clerk in the courthouse, on 
or before October 5, 1942, in order that 
he may vote in the November election. 
The only exceptions are that he may 
register at his regular precinct polling 
place on 2 days—September 19 and 
October 6. After October 6. 1942, it will 
be impossible for a voter to register to 
vote on November 3. Therefore, it be¬ 
comes very important that every voter 
register immediately so he will not be 
disfranchised by the law enacted by the 
Illinois Legislature. 


Award of Joint Army-Navy Pennant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY L HAINES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, on the 
flagstaff of the Landis Tool Co., of 
Waynesboro, Pa., with branch located at 
Oreencastle, Pa., there will be flying, just 
beneath the Stars and Stripes, the Joint 
Anny-Navy “S'* for their splendid con¬ 
tribution to our war effort. 
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Waynesboro and Oreencastle are lo* 
Gated in my congressional district, and 
I believe them to be outstanding small 
cities of the Nation. The citizenship is 
of the very finest, as is also true of the 
neighborhood surrounding these towns, 
from which many of the more than 2,200 
employees come. 

It is an honor to represent these loyal 
Americans, who have given of their best 
to their country in this time of national 
crisis, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to add my per¬ 
sonal congratulations to the Landis Tool 
Co. and its employees for their splendid 
achievement, and I know I voice the sen¬ 
timent of the entire Nation in doing so. 
I have every confidence that this organi¬ 
zation will merit this award in the future 
as they have in the past. 


A Long Armistice 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing statement by the Honorable Sam 
Pettenglll, former Member of this House: 

A LONG ARMISTICE 

It Is curious how little the proposal for a 
long armistice has been discussed. Only a 
few have noted the fact that an armistice 
does not end war. It simply suspends active 
hostilities. The legal state of war continues 
and all the extraordinary war powers of the 
Executive continue. 

These include price ceilings, wage-and- 
bour controls, seizure of private property, 
conversion of civilian Industry, censorship of 
news, prevention of workers seeking Jobs 
where they wish, control of all transporta¬ 
tion. limitation of profits, the maintenance 
of conscription, etc. 

If, therefore, we have an armistice 2, 3, 5, 
or 10 years long, and a Congress too weak and 
timid to assert Itself, the danger Is very great 
that the Executive could continue to run 
the country along totalitarian lines for an 
indefinite period of time. Until it pleased 
him to negotiate a treaty of peace and submit 
it to the Senate for ratification, these vast 
powers to '^remake America'* would remain 
in his hands. Assuming that the United 
Nations win the war, Messrs. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin might in effect rule the 
world without benefit of parliament or legis¬ 
lature. 

The right to resume private trading with 
belligerent nations would not exist until 
peace is declared. This would leave the con¬ 
trol of international trade in Executive 
hands. No one could buy or sell so much as 
a cotter pin in Italy, Japan, Germany, Ru¬ 
mania, Hungary, etc., without executive 
permit. 

The Executive could lump the vast trading 
power of the whole Nation to force free trade 
or other policies throughout the world, per¬ 
haps adopting the "blocked credits" program 
of the Fascist powers. 

What a gay time Tugwell. Wallace. Hopkins, 
and Berle would then have as they spun their 
dreams—saw celestial visions, and drank the 


heady wine of power. All this Is Involved 
in the proposal of a "long armistioe." 

It is to be noted, of course, that neither 
the House of Representatives nor the Senate 
can negotiate a peace treaty. Under the 
Constitution that power resides in the Exec¬ 
utive. He alone can talk to foreign powers. 

If the Executive delayed too long the nego¬ 
tiation of a treaty of peace i.t is true that 
Congress could legally vote to declare the 
war ended and a legal state of peace restored 
even without a formal treaty of peace. But 
this is easier said than done. Any resolution 
passed by Congress to terminate the legal 
state of war. and to end the war powers, 
would be subject to Presidential veto. As 
long as the President controlled one-third 
of either House of Congress—plus one vote, 
no such resolution could become law. Con¬ 
sidering the record of the present Congress, 
many of whose Members will not oppose the 
President for fear of losing money for fac¬ 
tories in their districts, the prospects of over¬ 
riding a veto may be left to the imagination— 
and you do not need a fevered one at that. 

Another remedy exists. That is the power 
to appropriate money—^the "power of the 
purse." By refusing to appropriate funds 
Congress can kill off any executive depart¬ 
ment as it recently did the Civilian Conser¬ 
vation Corps. For this we are indebted to 
the wisdom of our fathers who wrote the 
Constitution. You can't veto a refusal to 
appropriate. However, the present Congress 
has already authorized or actually appropri¬ 
ated $230,000.000,000—about two-thirds of 
the Nation's wealth. This is enough to run 
the executive branch for some little time. 

There is still a third remedy. That is our 
nonpostponable congressional elections every 
2 years. We elect a Congress this fall. If It 
has the right caliber of men It can guard 
America from the dangers of a long armistice. 

Samuel B. Pxttxngill. 


Before Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
which was prepared recently by a fprmer 
Member of the House, Hon. Samuel B. 
Pettengill: 

BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

The people have gotten wise to the fact 
that the for-Roosevelt-before-Pearl-Harbor 
issue Is a political fake. Senator O'Danisl, 
deep in the heart of Texas, received as many 
votes as three opponents combined despite 
his vote against extension of the draft. 

Clare Boothe Luce, ardent interventionist, 
says; "The new dealers put it out as a trial 
balloon, and it burst in their faces. It is too 
dangerous for them. This for the simple 
reason that President Roosevelt was the lead¬ 
ing isolationist in the country from the time 
he scuttled the iondon economic conference 
until his quarantine speech in Chicago. We 
don’t want any rubber-stamp Congress." 

The humbug consists in the tact that the 
Congressmen who voted for Icase-lend, repeal 
of neutrality, etc., etc., were not any more 
clairvoyant than their opponents. None of 
them notified us that the Japs would strike 
December 7, Neither did the President. 


The majority of those who voted for these 
measures did so simply because they were 
New Deal coattail riders. If the President 
had opposed lease-lend, etc., they would have 
also opposed. 

The issue, therefore, has little to do with 
foresight in world affairs. It has been raised 
simply to reelect new dealers as such. 
Behind the smoke screen of war the Washing¬ 
ton revolutionaries want another rubber- 
stamp Congress. 

It is not the former Isolationists who have 
raised this issue. They patrioticaUy accepted 
the challenge thrown down by the Japs. 

If we are to have unity in the long, lean 
days ahead, the patriotism of the 88 percent 
of the people who wanted to stay out of this 
war before December 7 ought to be put In 
question no longer. A magnanimous gesture 
by the President toward the patriotic men 
who opposed his interventionist policies— 
men like Gen. Robert E. Wood, for example— 
would do an Immense amount of good. 

Who. in fact, was omniscient before Decem¬ 
ber 7? No one. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, but who was so wise before? Let us 
look at the record. 

Has It turned out to be wise te refuse to 
declare that China and Japan were at war 
and Invoke our embargo laws? The scrap 
iron that we shipped to Japan as late os the 
year 1940 would have buUt 640 United States 
submarines of 2,400 tons each—a fleet that 
would now control the Atlantic, if we had it. 
In 1937, the year the Chinese war began, we 
shipped Japan enough scrap to build 20 
battleships of 46,000 tons each, 10 aircraft car¬ 
riers at 30,000 tons each, 26 cruisers at 16,000 
tons each, and 200 submarines. 

In 1940 we shipped Japan 776,499 barrels of 
high-grade aviation gasoline. Since 1937 our 
petroleum shipments to the Japs were valued 
at $219,866,062, for her war machine. Was 
this wisdom or appeasement? 

As late as May 14, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt de¬ 
nounced the proposal for a two-ocean Navy 
as "utterly stupid” and "just plain dumb." 
A two-ocean Navy, he said, "became dut- 
moded when we acquired California In 1847." 
That was 96 years ago. 

Two weeks later he said the Government 
had no thought of reviving the draft system. 
In 1939 he said, "No responsible officer advo¬ 
cates building up our air forces to equal cer¬ 
tain other nations.” After France fell he said 
the Nation would not need to give up any 
luxuries for national defense. And finally 
with fifteen billion of blank-check money the 
President allocated only $681,000,000 to na¬ 
tional defense in 1940, or less than 60 percent 
spent on Work Projects Administration that 
year and less than 5 percent of total Work 
Projects Administration expenditures. 

The sooner all hands drop the before-Pearl 
Harbor argument, the better. To err Is 
human; to forgive, patriotic. 

Samuel B. Pettengill. 


A Toast to the Flag—Onr Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

OF CALXFORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 24,1942 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, two 
items, one, a toast to the fiag, the other, 
an editorial entitled **Whose Flag Is It?*’ 
which appeared in the August 1942 issue 
of the Official Bulletin of the Military 
Order of the World War are worthy of in- 
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corporation in the Congkesszonal Excohd, 
the firsts because of the sublime nature 
of the sentiments of patriotic devotion 
which it expresses, and, the second, be¬ 
cause It draws forcible attention to the 
necessity of early and favorable action 
upon the pending antidesecration of the 
flag measure—S. 218—which awaits the 
pleasure of the House of Representatives 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The unanimous consent of the mem¬ 
bership to the inclusion of the items re¬ 
ferred to having been indicated, they fol¬ 
low: 

TOAST TO TRS FLAQ 

Here's to the red of It; 
more's not a thread of it 
In all the spread of It 
From foot to head 
But heroes bled for it, 

Faced steel and lead for it, 

Slept with the dead for It, 

Bathing it red. 

Here’s to the white of it; 

Who knows the might of it 
But thrUle at the sight of it 
Through day and night. 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it; 

Purity’s prayer for it 
Kept it so white. 

Here’s to the blue of it; 

Heavenly hue of it. 

Star-spangled view of it, 

Constant and true. 

And here’s to the whole of It, 

Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 

Here’s to the soul of It— 

Bed. white, and blue. 


WHOSE FLAG X8 XT? 

The United States Senate months ago 
passed a bill (S. 218) In which it declared its 
belief that the flag of the United States of 
America should be assured respect through 
the might of the Nation. 

Tire House of Representatives committee 
appears to have pigeon-holed the measure 
under the guise that protection of the flag 
of the United States against disrespect and 
degradation is a duty of the several States. 
We wonder why? Isn’t it our national flag, a 
flag of the Nation as a whole? 

It may be that fear of that federalization 
is the reason why some Congressmen wlU 
flght against letting the Government of the 
United States of America have jurisdiction 
over the use of the flag of the United States 
of America. 

The Government will punish one who mu¬ 
tilates a coin which it has minted, and will 
punish one who reuses a canceled postage 
stamp or the stamp required on a package of 
cigarettes. But it wlU not protect from mis¬ 
use its own flag. 

Your congressman Is home now building 
his political fences. Ask him what he is going 
to do about it. 


A Palestiiiiaii Jewitli Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

. HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

or COLOIADO 

IN TOB SENATE OP TBM UNITED STATES 

Mcndav, August 24,1942 

Ur. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
Freiideiit. I unauimcma consent to 


have printed In the Appendix of the 
Rscoan an address delivered by me in 
Washington yesterday on the subject of 
a Jewish Palestinian Army. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

As a member of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee it is a part of my job to be con¬ 
cerned with the strength of our own armed 
forces and the forces of our allies as weighed 
against the strength of the enemy. Under 
the Constitution the Congress must raise and 
provide whatever Army Is required. To carry 
out such a responsibility, caieful study must 
be made. 

One need not be an experienced military 
strategist to sense the critical natiire of the 
impending battle for the Near East. The 
decisive defeat of the Axis Powers in that 
rapidly approaching critical campaign would 
mark the turning point of the war and be 
the beginning of the end. On the other 
hand. If the United Nations go down to defeat, 
it will take years of grueling, desperate, and 
bloody fighting to recover our lost advantage. 
Now Is the time to bear that In mind, for, 
after all, the military decision will go to the 
stronger military force. 

Hitler and his gang of arch murderers are 
working frantically day and night to muster 
every available ounce of fighting strength, in 
both men and mimitions, tpr he realizes the 
crucial battle of the war Is just ahead. With 
the traditional thoroughness characteristic of 
the German militarists, he is girding his loins 
for this campaign, which he knows wiU go 
down In history as one of the great decisive 
battles of all time. Dare we take his chal¬ 
lenge less seriously than he? Dare we calmly 
await the opening charge before we too have 
every available man and every available gun 
In place? Must we let Hitler choose the hour 
’and the point of attack? God forbid that 
again. It shall be spoken of the United Nations 
In the Near East the tragic words of this his¬ 
toric epoch, "Too little and too late." 

True It Is that a titanic effort Is being 
made by the United Nations against the zero 
hour approaching in the Middle East. How¬ 
ever, one Important thing that obviously 
should be done is not being done. The Pales¬ 
tinian Jews and the exiled Jews are not being 
armed and trained for this battle. 

In this desperate situation, and it is a des¬ 
perate situation, why do we not mobilize the 
Jewish manpower of Palestine, and the Jew¬ 
ish refugees driven out of the conquered 
nations to defend their ancient homeland? 
Why has this potential human resource not 
been askrd to join the ranks of those other 
oppressed peoples who are fighting with us 
for a better world for all humanity, and 
among other things for a national future for 
the Jewish people? 

Alongside of the Free French, the Free 
Poles, the Free Czschs, alongside of the 
armies of the Dutch in exile, the Belgians in 
exUe, the Yugoslavs, the Greeks, why Is there 
no army of exiled and Palestinian Jews? 
I know that a great many of my fellow Ameri¬ 
cans within and without Congress have asked 
themselves the same question. I know that 
many of them are confused and embarrassed 
over this question, just as I was confused and 
embarrassed before 1 knew the answer. They 
may suspect, as has been whispered about, 
that the Jews of Palestine and the Jews in 
exile rely on the great free nations of the 
world to flght their war. 

In fact, too few people in our country do 
know the correct answer to this troublesome 
question. 1 have investigated it with thor¬ 
oughness in keeping with my responsibility 
In Congress. To my amazement, and I will 
state frankly, to my consternation, 1 find that 
not only the United Nations did not approach 
the Jews of Palestine with a request t6 form 


an army to assist in our common cause, but 
that the Jews of Palestine were actually for¬ 
bidden to create an army. 

The unfortunate people whom Hitler has 
vowed to exterminate, have been denied the 
right to not only flght in the common cause 
along with the other free people of the earth, 
but they have been denied the God-given 
right to defend the Holy Land, their own 
ancient home. The Jews of Palestine and 
the representatives of the stateless Jewish 
refugees of the world have time and again 
suggested, proposed, asked, begged, implored 
for permission to create a Jewish army near 
the place of their great concentration, and 
near the land where so many of them have 
foimd refuge in recent years. I found that 
this suggestion, proposal, demand, request, or 
plea was again and again made by them to 
the local authorities of Palestine, to the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister of England, the late 
Neville Chamberlain, to the present justly 
admired Prime Minister of England, Winston 
Churchill, to the late British Ambassador 
in Washington, Lord Lothian, to the present 
British Ambassador In Washington. Lord Hali¬ 
fax, to all interallied conferences that have 
taken place; and since the entry of the United 
States into the war, to the Government and 
the military authorities of our own country. 
When the Middle East appeared safe from at¬ 
tack, the Jews of Palestine plead lor the right 
to fight. They intensified their request when 
the Middle East was threatened with disaster. 
In fact, the more dangerous the situation In 
the Middle East, the more insistently did they 
beg for an opportunity to flght. 

1 have heard of a great many reasons why 
the creation of a free Jewish army in the 
Middle East is supposed to be Inadvisable. 
Doubtless you have heard some of these ar¬ 
guments. Lack of equipment and shipping 
space has been advanced, though a child 
would realize that it takes less shipping space 
to send equipment to men already on the 
ground than to send both men and equip¬ 
ment across thousands of miles of water. The 
effect of the Jewish army on the attitude of 
the Arabs was supposed to be another reason 
for extreme caution. To this, let me say that 
the Arabs will have earned the right to be con¬ 
sidered with respect to this matter on the 
day they join the United Nations; a contin¬ 
gency which, I am sorry to note, seems re¬ 
mote indeed. The rebellion of the Arabs in 
Iraq, their more than doubtful attitude In 
Syria, the very strange neutrality of Egypt, 
and other straws in the wind, hardly warrant 
our rejecting an enthusiastic and fighting 
ally for the sake of appeasing them. One 
more reason I heard frequently mentioned up 
to the very last few months, though I observe 
no one any longer has the recklessness to of¬ 
fer It, Is that we do not need any more man¬ 
power In the Middle Bast! 

There la one other objection which I should 
mention in all frankness to my Jewish friends 
in this hall, and outside of this hall. The 
most embarrassing objection to the organiza¬ 
tion of a Jewish army which I have encoun¬ 
tered is that advanced by certain Jewish 
circles In America. They seem to fear that 
the oreation of a Jewish army somewhere on 
this earth will raise the issue of Jewish sepa¬ 
ratism within the United States. I am sorry 
to note this sentiment, hoth because 1 realize 
Its sincerity, and that it is based on a pro¬ 
found misunderstanding of the thoughts and 
reactions of the non-Jewish citizens of this 
country. We know that the Jewish citizens 
of the United States, together with men of 
all origins from all lands, will continue to 
serve under the Stars and Stripes in the 
armed forces of the United States. However, 
there are 100,000 Jews in Palestine who owe 
allegiance to the threatened Jewish homeland, 
and to no one else. There are hundreds of 
thousands of Jews who have been cast out of 
captive countries, who today owe alleglanot 
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to nothing other than the common cause of 
treedom and Justice. The average non-Jew 
In this country Is rather shocked that free 
Jews have not banded together to fight in 
this war which concerns Jews as much as any 
people on this earth. We have read in our 
newspapers of the exploits of the Free French 
In Libya, of the deeds of heroism of the Free 
Berbs, and the Free Czechs, and the Free Poles, 
and the Free Belgians. A great many people 
In this country are perturbed at not hearing 
of a free Jewish army fighting in Egypt in 
defense of the Suez Canal, the lifeline of the 
United Nations, and but one step removed 
from the Holy Land. 

I know, and you know, that there are Jew¬ 
ish Palestinian patriots In goodly numbers 
fighting on that front, but the press releases 
do not tell the heroic story, and the United 
Nations’ headquarters do not relate it. Con¬ 
stantly, we hear of the Free French, and how 
we glory in their valor, I want to hear 
something about the Free Jews fighting for 
freedom. Even in the latest British conces¬ 
sion to form a Palestine regiment, the iden¬ 
tity of the Jews continues to be hidden be¬ 
hind the inclusive and general term Pales¬ 
tinian. Hitler does not persecute Palestin¬ 
ians. Hitler persecutes Jews. We in America 
do not hear of Palestinian refugees. We hear 
of Jewish refugees. It should be said In 
this connection that the Palestine regiment 
already organized is but a token regiment. 
Grateful as we are for this first step in the 
right direction it does not solve the problem 
of a shortage of manpower in the Near East. 
My Jewish friends. I assure you nothing will 
raise the admiration for your group in the 
eyes of your non-Jewish neighbors so much 
as the word that an army of Free Jews will, 
in the brotherly comradeship of arms, in the 
far comers of the world to which our boys 
are embarking, fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them. 

I will not go further into the details of the 
arguments advanced to reject the offer of a 
Jewish army. Suffice it to say that after 
having carefully scrutinized all these objec¬ 
tions, high officials of our Govenunent have 
come out in favor of a Jewish army; that a 
great many military authorities and members 
of the United States Congress believe the 
objections that have been raised to it are 
pointless, that a Jewish army should be cre¬ 
ated in the Near Bast under the command of 
the United Nations, and that the United 
Btates of America should favor its creation, 
and should make available to it our lease- 
lend resources on the same basis now enjoyed 
by other nations fighting the aggressors. 

After having carefully studied the ques¬ 
tion from every angle, I am convinced that 
this is the correct attitude to take. It is not 
only being Just to the homeless Jew, the first 
victims of Hitler but, from the point of view 
of the United Nations, it is being realistic and 
sensible. The unimaginative routine opposi¬ 
tion to a Jewish Army is nothing less than 
a monument to the appeasement policy of 
former days, and should be rejected as un¬ 
worthy of a world at war for its life. 

This is the position which I have taken 
In the Halls of Congress, and in the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate. However, 
In the last analysis, in this great democracy, 
it is the people who decide all questions of 
policy and action. I am very happy there¬ 
fore to learn that after a great many local 
committees have been established in various 
Btates of this Nation to champion the cause 
of the Jewish Army, a local organization for 
that purpose is now being organized in the 
District of Columbia. I have held a mem¬ 
bership in this organization for a long time, 
and I welcome you in this great cause. I 
hope that you may prove a powerful influ¬ 
ence in bringing into being this proposed 
army that is destined to contribute so much. 
If it be created, to the crucial military cam¬ 
paign rapidly developing in the Near Bast, 


Address of Hon. C. Wajrland Brooks, of 
Illinois, Before State Convention of 
Republican Party of Illinois 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. C. WAYUND BROOKS 

or nxmozs 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by me 
before the State convention of the Re¬ 
publican Party of Illinois, at the Elks 
Club. Springfield, Ill., on August 20,1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Never in the history of free and repre¬ 
sentative government did the Republican 
Party have a greater duty and responsibility 
to perform than today. 

An enormous dleastcr has overtaken 
modern civilization. The full resources of 
mankind all over the face of the globe are at 
present engaged. The science, the inven¬ 
tions, the findings of electricity, of chemistry, 
the creative genius of modern man developed 
through the centuries are being devoted to 
the mean and miserable business of war. 

In such an atmosphere we meet officially 
representing the Republican Party, one of the 
two major parties in the sovereign and inde¬ 
pendent State of Dllnois, located in the heart 
of free America, to counsel with each other 
and asking all the citizens of Illinois to Join 
us as we proclaim our determination to con¬ 
tinue our service to our State, our Nation, and 
the future welfare of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. 

It is fitting that we first give thanks and 
praise to Almighty God and renew our pledge 
to the “faith of our fathers” through whose 
kindness and whose effort and foresight we 
were privileged to inherit a free country, 
where people have been privileged to enjoy 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding un¬ 
known in most parts of the world; to be 
privileged to live and to work in fellowship 
and with affection that reaches across dif¬ 
ferences of origin, of faith, of education and 
economic status, where the Catholic, the 
Protestant, and the Jew, each devoting his 
energy to his distinctive spiritual heritage, 
determined to preserve it with its recognized 
qualities, realizes that fairness, Justice, and 
liberty spring from the hearts of people who 
enjoy free government. 

As a peace-loving people, reared in an at¬ 
mosphere of brotherly love, educated to per¬ 
petuate tolerance, whose whole thinking and 
life was devoted to man’s humanity to man, 
we had hoped that the need to bomb, to 
destroy, to kill, might never again come, 
but we have been caught in this hurricane 
of hate. We have taken our place on the war 
road and there is no turning back. Our 
whole Nation, with its churches, its schools, 
Its fields and factories, its womanhood and 
manhood, must now be devoted to war until 
victory is won. 

Liberty-loving people throughout the 
whole world look to America today with its 
courage, its resources, its strength, to stop 
the mad march of aggressor nations. 

The Republican Party can be Justly proud 
of its past service to our Nation and its con¬ 
tribution to our Nation’s greatness. Proud 
of its service during the times of its leader¬ 
ship as the majority party, and equally proud 
of its service in its minority capacity. 


In another trying time In our Nation’s his¬ 
tory, when the question of liberty and unity 
was at stake, Illinois gave to the Nation, 
through the medium of the Republican 
Party, the beloved Abraham Lincoln, who 
preserved the Union and further extended 
liberty to mankind. 

Illinois is proud today of its Republican 
State leadership. We are proud of our Re¬ 
publican Governor, Dwight H. Green, and his 
fellow State officers, the Republican general 
assembly. State employees and associates, 
whose sound American patriotic spirit guar¬ 
antees our future. 

Illinois can be Justly proud of its citizens’ 
contribution in this war. In the drives for 
materials, aluminum, scrap iron, and rubber, 
in the purchase of War bonds and stamps, 
in the humanitarian, sacrificial service in 
the Red Cross, the United Service Organiza¬ 
tions, and other patriotic organizations, in 
the call for men and women to serve in the 
armed forces of America, in the production 
of food from our farms, coal from our mines, 
oil from our wells, in the production of ma¬ 
terials and supplies for war in our factories, 
in the salvaging of the grease and fats from 
our kitchens, in every phase of what it takes 
to contribute to the forces fighting for lib¬ 
erty, Illinois marches at the head of the 
column of the States of our Nation. 

May I express to you and through you to the 
people of Illinois my sincere appreciation for 
the high honor and great privilege given to 
me to serve and represent the people of this 
great State in the United States Senate dur¬ 
ing these trying days. I express my apprecia¬ 
tion also for the loyalty, the courage, the 
devotion to duties, shown by all the Republi¬ 
can Members of Congress as well. 

You and I have and do believe that the 
hope of the liberty-loving people of the whole 
world depends upon the future strength of 
representative government. We believe that 
representative government will disappear and 
die unless those elected to function as offi¬ 
cers of that government keep faith with 
their people and fulfill their pledges and 
promises made. I am happy to report that 
during my brief service in the Senate I have 
faithfully kept every pledge I made to the 
people of Illinois. 

I am extremely grateful for the overwhelm¬ 
ing vote of confidence given me in the recent 
primary. 

The road that lies ahead for America is a 
difficult, hard road, filled with incalculable 
obstacles that call for greater service, sacri¬ 
fice, and stubborn determination than was 
ever called for in the history of our Nation; 
but Victory awaits the free people of the 
world at the end of that road. 

The war in which we are engaged and to 
which we devote our all extends over so many 
fronts in so many lands, in so many skies, on 
and under so many seas, that the tactical and 
strategic problems are increasingly difficult. 
The distances are so great and the enemies 
are so treacherous that no one today can 
predict the date of the end of this war. 

It is a war that calls for superior speed and 
superb striking power. It is a contest of fast 
and furious firing weapons. It calls for the 
best of men, materials, and machines clashing 
in an all-out mechanized war in the air, on 
land, on and under the sea. 

Fate threatens tough days ahead, but we 
as freemen must and wiU overcome them. 
We must and will make tremendous sacri¬ 
fices willingly, not alone to protect our pres¬ 
ent freedom but for the hope of a better 
world and the hope of a more lasting peace 
to follow. 

We made a poor start at the beginning of 
this war. We were the victims of our own 
boastfulness. We underestimated the treach¬ 
ery, the strategy, and the force and power 
of our enemies. We suffered our greatest na¬ 
val defeat at Pearl Harbor. For the first time 
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In th« history of the American people, we 
surrendered an army in the Philippines. 

But out of it came one great achievement. 
It united and solidified a nation composed 
of all the creeds, colors, nationalities, and 
views into one people with one determina¬ 
tion, aa nothing has ever done in our Na¬ 
tion's history. TO disturb or divide our 
unity and energies, now that we are in the 
war, by constant discussion of the past views 
of our people, threatens the future of our 
country. 

There are dark days ahead, made darker 
by our enemies’ initial successes. The in¬ 
spiring American victory in the Battle of 
the Coral Sea and the brilliant achievements 
of the marines in the Solomons proves that, 
ship for ship, plane for plane, and man for 
man, freemen can outfight anyone in the 
world. But the distances we have to travel 
with our men, our machines, and our sup¬ 
plies present vast military and naval prob¬ 
lems. The lessons of this war th\is far show 
that Invading forces usually pay a terrific 
price, and water-borne vessels have great dif¬ 
ficult reaching distant objectives and land¬ 
ing troops and supplies in the presence of 
superior fighting land-based planes. 

The only prudent way for America, there¬ 
fore, is to plan on a long, hard war. There 
will be moments of despondency and deep 
dejection, but history has demonstrated that 
out of disturbing moments have come cre¬ 
ative opportuzaties. We must never lose 
the hope that out of a world of chaos and 
revolution there Shall be bom the wiU, the 
urge, the ability to build for greater human 
betterment and a greater human happiness. 
The ideals of liberty and freedom through 
the efforts of the American people must sur¬ 
vive the devastating evils of hate. 

We are at war. We are all at war. We 
are all in an all-out war. Our American 
system of government, of freedom, of civili¬ 
zation is in a desperate hour of trial by bat¬ 
tle. Our first duty, therefore, is to win the 
war. That means not only raise an Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and an adequate force 
in the air, but we must provide the money, 
the materials, the munitions, and the sup¬ 
plies and provide them in time and in suffi¬ 
cient quantities at the points where they 
are needed to back up the brave sons and 
daughters of Illinois and of our Nation. 

To merely talk of 45,000 tanks, 186,000 air¬ 
planes, of 2.800 cargo vessels, of 60,000 anti¬ 
aircraft guns, of vast rolling mechanlBed 
equipment, of millions of gallons of 100-oc¬ 
tane gasoline, of hundreds of thousands of 
tons of high explosive bombs, of flying box¬ 
cars, is not enough. We must produce them. 
We must build the plants, produce the ma¬ 
terials, and the labor that wUl go into those 
tanks, guns, ships, munitions, airplanes and 
supplies, with ever-increasing speed. Then 
we must deliver them—and man them. 

We are already short of tin, of steel, of 
rubber, of fuel oil In the East, Our enemies 
have been sinking our ships faster than we 
can build them. The mismanagement of our 
synthetic-rubber program borders closely on 
a national disaster if not national disgrace. 
Our railroads and many other facilities are 
taxed almost to capacity. Tet our Army has 
not reached the four and one-half million 
mark. 

To win this war we will need millions more 
men in the armed forces. Perhaps six to 
eight million more men must take their 
places in the fighting services before we are 
through. 

We will need millions more men and 
women in war work. We now have approxi¬ 
mately twelve and one-half million in war 
work. Donald Nelson testified that we must 
have at least 20,000,000 men and women, and 
maybe 24,000,000, before we fulfill the pres¬ 
ent oommltments for war already made by 
our Qovemment. 

It is oontemplated that the administra¬ 
tion will soon ask for the passage of a man¬ 


power bill that, no doubt, will grant author¬ 
ity to register women and men to be told 
where to work, where and how to live, in the 
plans for national mobilization for victory. 
The present rationing and restrictions are 
but the beginning and but an indication 
of what will follow. The rationing restric¬ 
tions and restraints to be Imposed upon our 
people will be severe to the extreme and may 
affect almost every item, and will surely affect 
every business and every person in our land. 
These may not come until after the Novem¬ 
ber elections, but we can expect them. 

This is war. It is the duty of every Ameri¬ 
can to make every sacrifice necessary to win 
this war. There can be no question about 
the men in the armed services, the nurses, 
and the women serving with our Army and 
Navy. They will perform their full duty and 
write new chapters of unprecedented hero¬ 
ism all over the world. Ood bless them. I 
know in what complete, unquestioning con¬ 
fidence they move to their various battle sta¬ 
tions to meet the ugly foreign foe. They have 
every reason to have faith that we too will 
fulfill our obligations here at home. 

What wretched logic would prompt us to 
fight for democracy in the remote comers of 
the globe and not defend it with equal cour¬ 
age here at home? Free government here in 
America is in grave Jeopardy unless the pre¬ 
cious rights of every minority are fully 
protected. 

This is war. This will probably be a long 
war. There is no place now for “thinking as 
usual,” for “life as usual,” for “business as 
usual.” But neither should there be 
“favoritisms as usual.” We must willingly 
grant extraordinary powers for the purpose of 
war. We must expect and accept, with confi¬ 
dence in our leadership, drastic changes in 
the rules and regulations under which we 
live and fight the war. But we must never 
surrender our right to question negligence, 
extravagance, waste, bungling, corruption, 
and mismanagement in the prosecution of 
this war. The confusion and discord among 
Cabinet members as to shortages in materials 
and general rationing and constant disclo¬ 
sures of favoritism, corruption, and uncon¬ 
scionable profits in war contracts, undue dis¬ 
crimination in granting priorities, as revealed 
by Democratic Senatm and Congressmen, 
has brought fear and alarm into every Ameri¬ 
can heart These evils might be tolerated if 
the cost could be measured in money alone, 
but not when the price to be paid is the suf¬ 
fering, the blood, and the lives of the sons 
and daughters of America. The record is 
already too full of disclosures of these evils. 
They must be ferreted out. They must be 
condemned. They must be stopp^. 

The drastic dislocations and the sweeping 
controls introduced for the war purposes 
must also be watched with eternal vigilance 
lest they become the strangling restrictions 
on our futiire freedom. We must guard 
against the development of the destructive 
power of a supreme state from which we might 
never later escape. We must guard with our 
lives the four freedoms here in America, if 
we hope to implant them after the war else¬ 
where in the world. 

Many people speak today of the peace to 
follow. Many formulas are suggested. We 
must remember that the patterns of foreign 
governments, their forms, shapes, and al- 
llanoes, change with such rapidity that no 
one can foretell or foresee, with any degree 
of accuracy, the immediate problems that 
will be presented at the end of this war. To 
Involve the allied nations in controversies of 
definite formulas for peace at this time may 
disturb that unity which is so vital to win 
the war. 

This we do know—the victors will write 
the peace. Ova first duty is tp win the war. 
We also know that the will for peace, the 
leadership for peace, the everlasting desire 
for peace comes from the hearts and minds 
of the people who haye enjoyed and under¬ 


stand representative forms of government. 
It is not our duty to force representative gov¬ 
ernments on all the people of the world. 
But it is our sacred duty to preserve at all 
costs our own free American form of govern¬ 
ment at home while we win the war abroad. 

We must remember also that nations 
trained in totally different philosophies, who 
have geared their education, their man¬ 
power, their material resources, and their 
active creative genius to conquer or destroy 
each other, after years of bitter struggle and 
hate, may find it exceedingly difficult to 
quickly discover a common ground upon 
which to agree to march peacefully hand in 
hand, down the road of the future. 

Nations will be tired, filled with hungry, 
crippled men, women, and children, wander¬ 
ing in the ruins of cities bombed and 
burned. It may be difficult to restore belief 
and future faith in human freedom. But we 
must lead the way. To win the war and 
lead the peace we must preserve our own 
freedom and our own liberties at home, and 
our own representative form of government 
in America. 

No one can tell at this date or at this dis¬ 
tance Just how the war will end; whether 
dictator powers will surrender their entire 
armies, or whether Europe and Asia will ex¬ 
perience the tragedy of wandering, maraud¬ 
ing, armed guerilla bandits. 

What we do know is that it would be a 
crime against civilization not to hope and 
work for a better world at the end of this 
tragic hurricane of disaster and human sac¬ 
rifice. Every true American hopes for a bet¬ 
ter world. When that time comes I shall 
do all in my power to contribute to that 
better world, dealing with such individuals, 
such forms of government, such circum¬ 
stances as are present at that time, to ac¬ 
complish that all-desired end—^peace. last¬ 
ing peace on earth, and a greater good will 
toward men. 

As a free American citizen I owe the same 
loyalty to the President of the United States 
of America as our Chief Executive and our 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces of 
our country, as does every other loyal citizen 
in our land. As an elected official and a 
member of an equally Important and inde¬ 
pendent branch of our Government. I shall 
continue to perform my duties and stead¬ 
fastly represent the will and the wishes of 
the people who elected me to that body to 
the best of my ability. 

As a member of the Republican Party I 
shall do my level best to preserve the all- 
important two-party system as the proven 
instrument for the expression of the wishes 
of a free people with respect to the policies 
of their Government, both in peace and in 
war. 

I pledge total patriotism and as a veteran 
of front-line service in war, I pledge my 
complete and absolute devotion to the sons 
and daughters of America who under orders 
of their Government fight foreign foes and 
face their death in this, our fight for con¬ 
tinued freedom. 

I believe in the protection of the individual 
hiunan rights in America. I believe in the 
future of our private enterprise and the ab¬ 
solute independence of the all-important free 
American press, and I will continue to fight 
to preserve them. I believe that we are the 
hope of the world, because our strength, 
power, and courage come from our freedom 
of spirit and oiu* creative genius as freemen. 

I shall continue to support the war effort 
with my every thought and every deed. I 
shall continue to protect the essential ele¬ 
ments of representative government to the 
end that, Just as we are the hope of the 
liberty-loving people of the world in this 
war, we will continue to be the inspiration 
and the hope of the liberty-loving people in 
peace. 

I do not know what duty you may be 
called upon to perform, what sacrifice you 
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may be aaked to make, or what responsibility 
you may be assigned to carry—whatever It 
is, accept it with courage and confidence. It 
Is for your country. It is for freedom. 

I hope and pray that at the end of this 
war the common people of the world, when 
with our help they have shed themselves of 
the dominating, arrogant dictators, with their 
cities bombed and burned, their schools, 
homes, and their factories reduced to ashes, 
they may Join in a common cause. That 
out of their hunger and despair they may 
ask these questions: ‘Tsn't there a land 
somewhere where there is freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly, free¬ 
dom of choice, and freedom of religion? Isn’t 
there a land somewhere where the people 
can be told the truth and where the people 
have something to say?”—and that we can 
answer them, saying, “Yes; there is such a 
land. It is the United States of America, 
still strong, still generous, still free, moving 
on to reach her destiny.” 


American Legion Address by Hon. Scott 
W. Lucas, of Illinois 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address delivered today by the senior 
Senator from Illinois LMr. Lucas! at the 
annual convention of the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, held at 
Peoria, 111. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Mr. Commander, Fellow Legionnaires, and 
friends, 1 year ago when we met at Spring- 
field you were good enough to ask me to tell 
you what I could of the state of the Nation 
In regard to that frightful menace Adolf 
Hitler was creating overseas. 

Only 1 year ago. and already it seems to 
have been a different age, a long-gone period 
of our national history. We were not then 
at war. All our desires then were to keep 
out of war. All our efforts then were to so 
build up our national defense that we could 
avoid war. 

Let mo quote, if I may, a paragraph from 
the report I made to you on Augiist 28. 1941, 
and you will immediately recall the thoughts, 
the feelings we then had: 

“My friends, there is a number of honest 
people in this country who feel that America 
is in no danger as a result of the war in 
Europe. But I merely call your attention 
to the fact that during the last 12 months 
(midsummer 1940 to midsummer 1941) the 
United States Senate appropriated and au¬ 
thorized some twenty billion dollars for de¬ 
fense purposes. It is significant that not a 
single Senator voted against these appropria¬ 
tions. As lawmakers entrusted with the secu¬ 
rity of this Nation, whom do we fear as we 
feverishly plan our national defense? There 
Is only one menace; there is only one possibil¬ 
ity of attack, and that can be found In the 
ruthless philosophy of Hitler, the madman. 
These 96 Senators voted billions of dollars to 
keep the totalitarian poison from the shores 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 

You agreed with that. We all felt the same 
way in August 1941. Neither you, nor I, nor 


anybody in the United States were totally 
prepared for another menace, a second threat, 
which was secretly making ready, even then, 
to descend upon us. We did not realize that 
Japan was secretly grinding its dagger to stab 
us in the back. We wanted no war with 
Japan. Our national administration had 
been and was then doing everything within 
reason to maintain friendly relations with 
Japan. Over the protests of many we sent 
Japan scrap iron with the understanding 
that this would give that nation the raw 
materials it needed for industry. The Nip¬ 
ponese indicated that the application of eco¬ 
nomic sanctions upon scrap, oil, and other 
vital raw materials which we had been selling 
them for years would be construed as an 
unfriendly act. 

Let me again repeat this solemn fact: We 
as a people wanted no war with Japan, or any 
other nation. In August 1941. We wanted no 
war on December 7 last when we were 
treacherously assaulted by the perfidious Japs. 
The world will always remember that we at 
that moment were attempting to iron out our 
problems with the Japanese ambassadors who 
had been sent here by Hlrohlto, the head of 
the Nipponese Government. That was a de¬ 
ception which we shall never forget. The 
process of these peaceful negotiations were 
the explanation for some units of our Navy 
being at anchor at Pearl Harbor on the most 
fateful Sabbath morning in our history. 
These unimpeachable facts will stand for all 
time to come as proof of our innocence be¬ 
fore the bar of history. Obviously, my 
friends, if we had been planning to start a 
war against Japan, we would not have waited 
for the double-tongued, slippery, and con¬ 
temptible war lords of Nippon to stab us in 
the back. 

The rape of Pearl Harbor has outraged our 
national conscience. That dastardly act vio¬ 
lated every decent conception for which free 
men have fought and died. Their inexcusable 
rain of bombs and death and destruction 
united the American people as they never 
were before. We will not rest until our vic¬ 
tory is complete and sweeping in the end. 
Let the world understand that Uncle Sam is 
peaceful; he will let both his cheeks be 
slapped if that means world peace, but even 
scriptural injunction does not require him to 
go further than that. And so Uncle Sam has 
commenced to strike with the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon against what we must 
recognize as paganism and savagery. 

As you remember, we put the Legion’s 
shoulder, a year ago. behind aid to Russia. 
We went all out to pour supplies, munitions, 
guns, planes, tanks into any nation that was 
fighting to stop Hitler—stop him before he 
could get around to his scheduled assault 
upon our great democracy of the West. 

Are not you glad today that we, the Legion, 
so went on record a year ago? There were 
some short-sighted persons who at that time 
said Uncle Sam should never, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, make an alliance with Russia. 
But the common sense of America swept such 
blundering advice aside. We were in danger, 
and help to Russia was clearly helping our¬ 
selves. How Infinitely truer that is today. 

Russia would never have been able to make 
so heroic a battle against tremendous odds If 
It had not been for the moral support of the 
United States—and those convoys to Mur¬ 
mansk have brought material aid, too, des¬ 
perately needed gtms and shells to that stout¬ 
hearted fighter, General Timoshenko. 

Those convoys make a trail of heroism 
through the northern waters—4k trail leading 
to embattled England and to Imperiled Rus¬ 
sia. To save clviUaatlon for the children of 
the world Uncle Sam has had to forget him¬ 
self and think of others. He has had to take 
destroyers and planes off our trafllo lanes In 
the Western Hemisphere and put them on the 
Job of protecting the munitions with which to 
keep England and Russia going till our own 
avalanche of soldiers la ready to descend upon 


the mad killer, Adolf Hitler, and his stool 
pigeon, Benito Mussolini. 

I cannot forego this opportunity to praise 
the great Russian army which for more than a 
year has fought so heroically and stubbornly 
against the onrushlng hordes of Hitler's 
army. More power to those Russians as they 
defend not only their homeland but also the 
God-given rights of men to live as they 
choose. These men are defending civiliza¬ 
tion. You need not take my word for that. 
Let me read to you a message which was sent 
to the Commander in Chief of the Russian 
army by one of America’s greatest heroes in 
this war, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, on the 
occasion of the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
the Red Army. 

“The world situation at the present time 
indicates that the hopes of civilization rest 
on the worthy shoulders of the courageous 
Russian Army. During my lifetime I have 
participated in a number of wars and wit¬ 
nessed others, as well as studying In great 
detail the campaigns of outstanding leaders 
of the past. In none have I observed such 
effective resistance to the heaviest blows of 
a hitherto undefeated enemy, followed by a 
smashing counterattack which is driving the 
enemy back to his own land. The scale and 
grandeur of this effort marks it as the greatest 
military achievement of all history.” 

When General MacArthur spoke of the hope 
of civilization resting with the Russian Army 
he had in mind the Nazi tyranny which stops 
at nothing in its brutal effort to terrorize and 
Intimidate the people of Europe into accept¬ 
ing Hitler’s new order. General MacArthur 
had in mind the murder, rape, pillage, arson 
committed by Hitler and his gangstens who 
have disgraced the human race and black¬ 
ened the name of Germany for all time. 
General MacArthur had in mind the execu¬ 
tion of innocent hostages to stem the tide 
of revolt, another Nazi stupidity added to the 
long list of outrages visited upon conquered 
populations. 

If we had been fighting a selfish war, a 
short-sighted war, it would have been com¬ 
paratively easy for us to have kept all our 
planes and destroyers along our Atlantic and 
Pacific shores and kept the Nazi and Japa¬ 
nese submarines at bay. But that would 
have meant telling England, Russia, and 
Australia to go ahead and sink unaided be¬ 
neath the tidal wave of heathenism. 

That would have been telling Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, France, and all the other 
conquered peoples that we had deserted them 
in their fight for liberation. 

That would have meant chaos, ruin, and 
ultimately defeat for this count^, the last 
citadel of democracy. 

Uncle Sam is fighting to win the four free¬ 
doms, not merely to spare himself some 
scratches, not for the American people alone, 
not for Europe alone, but for all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world—for China and 
India and Burma as well as for Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Norway, and France. “You can't make 
an omelet without breaking some eggs'* is 
an old adage of the sea. Our Job has been to 
keep our Allies* lifeline open while we make 
the necessary preparations to destroy the 
rattlesnakes attacking our shipping along the 
Atlantic coast. We could not guard the far- 
flung supply lines and defend our coast with 
the tools on hand when war was thrust upon 
us. Proof of what can be done, as soon as 
we have enough destroyers and planes and 
other naval implements of war Is to be found 
in the fact that where we have been able to 
give adequate sea and air protection to ship¬ 
ping we have baffled the Nazi and Jap subs 
completely. In all our ships transporting 
soldiers to Australia, to Hawaii, to Iceland, to 
Ireland, and to England, not a man—not one 
single American soldier—has been lost. 

In recent days and months the American 
people have followed, prayerfully and hope¬ 
fully, the fortunes of the American armed 
forces in this global battle for IreedoBL 
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When aatMtn was lost and Oonegldor Cell 
our hearts were sad, but our determination to 
avenge the defeat knew no bounds. History 
win tdn in volumes at the bravery, the hero¬ 
ism. the suffering, and the endurance of the 
American soldiers and the native Philippine 
Scouts who fought to the last under MacAr- 
thur and Wainwrlght against probably the 
greatest odds In any battle In all military rec¬ 
ords. Bataan and Oorregldor will be en¬ 
shrined In the memory of the Americans with 
the Alamo and Ouster's Last Stand. 

The Tinted States Marines were at Bataan; 
they were at Wake Island; they were at Guam, 
at BCidway. The world will always thrill to 
the statement made by that Intrepid, gallant 
group on the Island of Wake when they ra¬ 
dioed, **6end us some move Japs." The world 
will never forget what the Marines have done 
In the battle of the Solomon Islands, which 
may be the beginning of the end of the war 
In the Pacific. These devil dogs, who fight 
on land and sea. are the foreriinners of the 
defenders of liberty, the defenders of democ¬ 
racy wherever they fight. 

And let me pay a tribute to those men of 
the Army and the Navy who ride the wings 
of victory. To protect all the armed forces 
which fight with machine guns, grenades, 
tanks, rifles, and other implements of war. 
Uncle Sam is turning from the production 
lines the finest bombers and fighter planes 
In the world. We are also training, and have 
trained, the best in America to fiy these 
planes. On every front where they have been 
in action they have been the equal or supe¬ 
rior of the foe. The flying tigers in Burma 
and in China, MacArthur's boys in Australia, 
the Eagle Squadron in England, the flyers 
in Libya have proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that our planes axid pilots have no 
superiors. And, comrades, we are only getting 
started. In 1 more year we. along with our 
allies, will have command of the air every¬ 
where. This is no idle statement. 

Mr. Commander, I come before this con¬ 
vention with words of praise for every branch 
of our armed service. As a Member of the 
United States Senate 1 shall uphold and de¬ 
fend to the last the men responsible for 
carrying on this war. 1 do so with the 
knowledge that mistakes have been made 
and will be made, but we have expended 
millions upon millions to train and prepare 
these leaders. We must sink or swim with 
them. As a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the United States Senate, it 
has fallen to my lot to become Intimately 
acquainted with the highest naval officers. 
Including Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
Admiral King, Admiral Leahy, Admiral Horn, 
and many other brilliant and distinguished 
officers. They are all great Americans, born 
to the traditions of freedom and liberty. 
When one looks at the battle of the Coral 
Sea, when one understands the results of the 
battle of Midway, when one realises what our 
Navy did in the battle of the Macassar 
Straits, when one looks about at this very 
moment with the full knowledge that it is 
the Navy which is carrsrlng supplies and mu¬ 
nitions to the boys In the Solomon Islands, 
as wen as standing guard to await any chal¬ 
lenge by the Japanese Fleet, we b^n to 
apiureclate the strength, the power, the hero¬ 
ism, and the genius of these men in the 
Pacific. The Navy has convoyed to Aus¬ 
tralia; the Navy has convoyed to Ireland. 
The Navy has scattered itself thin through¬ 
out the world. Xt is doing its Job. 

Z plead with men of the Legion to stand 
firm in this crisis behind our military, naval, 
and air leaders upon whom has been thrust 
the responsibility to bring ultimate victory 
to our land. Z say to you candidly that Z 
have been thrmed to the marrow of my bones 
with what we have done, even though most 
of it has been at a defensive Character—up to 
this last waek. And a part of that thriU 
comes through the Amertoan Legion which, 
alnoe ita inception, has led in the campaign 


to give Unde Sam a Navy aeoond to none and 
an Army in line with what was laid down in 
the National Defense Act of 1020. The fact 
that the Legion's pleas feU so often on deaf 
ears Is not now a matter for us to employ 
as a reproach. The American people did not 
know as much about war as did the veterans 
of World War No. i. Leaders of the Ii^ion, 
for fostering such a program, were charged 
In the yeais gone by with being militaristic 
and warmongers. 

Zt was the American people who after all 
decided the military policy which from 1920 
up to the present reduced the size and effec¬ 
tiveness of our Navy and Army. For instance, 
the American people insisted upon defensive 
preparations for nothing more than a one- 
ocean war. That is what we agreed to under 
the 5-5-a ratio in limitation treaties with 
other nations. 

And critics of the United States Navy to¬ 
day are either Incredibly blind to that simple 
fact or are maliciously working to embarrass 
the administration at any cost. To criticize 
the Navy for being too small to cover the 
seven seas all at once is the grossest injus¬ 
tice. Constructive criticism will always be 
not only proper but necessary, but poisonous, 
insidious, and destructive nagging is to be 
spumed with contempt, no matter whether 
it comes from Axis propagandists or from 
those who are so blind they will not see. 

We must rise above politics, above thought 
of self. 

In that mood let us look candidly and 
fairly at the record of our Navy. Even after 
the outbreak of war in Europe made it dis¬ 
tinctly likely that we would sooner or later 
be dragged in, the expansion of our naval 
forces was curtailed for the sake of further¬ 
ing sincere efforts to keep the peace. 

Next, when lend-lease began its noble work 
of giving aid and comfort to the defenders 
of democracy abroad, our Navy could not 
expand as rapidly as pure self-interest would 
have dictated. Then we wisely gave 60 de¬ 
stroyers to Great Britain in return for those 
vital island bases along our Atlantic front. 
Next, we had to take over convoying of mer¬ 
chant ships to halt the submarine assaults 
although we were still at peace with Hitler. 
Meanwhile, we had to send to the Pacific 
enough naval vessels to try to defend those 
waters. 

All this meant that When war struck in 
December 1941 our strength in the Atlantic 
was devoted to escorting ocean-going mer¬ 
chantmen and could not be diverted im¬ 
mediately to defense of our coastal lanes. 
Naval planes, too, had to be sent to the 
Pacific area In such numbers as to handicap 
spotting of subs in the Atlantic. 

What the Navy has done has been to keep 
its eye on the war as a whole and to employ 
the strategy of eventual victory rather than 
of temporary shelter from harm. Xt has 
worked like mad to convert pleasure craft, 
motor fishing boats, merchant vessels, pri¬ 
vate and commercial planes, train civilian 
crews, and spread the patrol with every pos- 
sible means. 

Handicapped by necessities and by pre-war 
attitudes toward armament, the Navy has had 
to liiH>roviae with whatever was at hand. 

Still inadequate, etill far, far below what 
the Navy knows It must have, these efforts 
have been showing results. One of the most 
effective instruments for guarding our traffic 
lanes is the submarine chaser. Tbeeo terriers 
of the sea are being buUt at a rate which 
m\ist still be kept secret but which gives 
grounds for solid confidence in our future. 

Mr. Ck>mmander. 1 year ago at the cloee of 
my address X ifieaded with the American Le¬ 
gion, *T have hoped that when the history of 
these tremendous times it written there may 
shine on the pages for future generations to 
see the fact that the Am^lcan Legion rose to 
the emergency and voted to stand like a rock 
behind the chosen President of our beloved 
BepfibUo.** 


Once again I call upon the Legion to stand 
firm in dark hours of misunderstanding and 
disappointment behind our Commander in 
Chief, firm in the faith that the United 
States Army and Navy have always won tholr 
wars. We have had dark days before this. 
There was the time In 1862 when the Mcrri- 
moc, a new Ironclad, played havoc with the 
fleet, sinking wooden ships at will all day 
long and retiring at night with the threat to 
come back In the morning, sink the remain¬ 
ing warshlpe, and even threatened to sail up 
the Potomac and shell the President of the 
United States right out of the White House, 
and soon thereafter bombard with leisurely 
impunity Philadelphia and New York. 

Despair was on the Nation that night, but 
In the morning the Navy had the little 
Monitor on the Job, and the day—and the 
Nation—^were saved. 

Stand by our Commander in Chief, our 
Navy, our Army, and our Air Corps. Our own 
fate rides on the unity with which we sup¬ 
port them. And the fate of decency and 
democracy the world over rides on Its ships 
and planes, its decks and wings. 

Remember that this Is not a Democratic 
or a Republican Navy, Army, or Air Corps. 
They all belong to America. The hour is hero 
when loyal and patriotic Americana, regard¬ 
less of party ties, race, creed, or color, must 
stick and slug to the end. The time has 
arrived when America must get tough. In¬ 
stead of keeping a stiff upper lip, we must 
develop a stiff uppercut. We must get fight¬ 
ing mad. We must develop a driving force 
in patriotic endeavor that knows no bounds. 

And now, Mr. Commander, I desire to dis¬ 
cuss briefly a subject that every American 
should now be considering—the peace to 
come in the post-war era. There are those 
who say that we should win the war first, 
and there will be plenty of time to discuss 
the peace thereafter. But you and Z know 
that during peacetimes we should prepare 
our defense against the possibility of war— 
and in times of war wo must prepare for 
peace. 

As one who in the United States Senate 
supported the foreign policy of the admin¬ 
istration before as well as since Pearl Har¬ 
bor, Z feel that Z have been representing not 
only the true interests of Illinois and the 
Nation, but of its American Legion from 
whose counsels I have, across the past quarter 
century, been taught so much in the ways of 
making patriotism effective. 

Most of us who helped win one war are too 
removed by time to undergo the full rigors 
of this war, but as elder statesmen, watching 
the home front, the Legionnaires must take 
leadership not only In winning this war but 
preventing its return every 25 years. The 
blunt truth is that the pocketbook of the 
people cannot stand more wars of this kind 
in the future—and more wars will be of this 
kind, and worse. The common people of 
America—make no mistake about this—are 
thinking hard. They want this war to be 
the war to end all wars, and no fooling 1 

Unless my ears deceive me, the American 
people are going to write into the coming 
peace terras—no matter whether the hour 
comes soon or fate—the solemn verdict that 
every munition factory, every shop that helps 
warfare, every military uniform, every gun, 
every plane capable of being converted into 
a weapon of war, found in possession of the 
Axis Powers, must be completely destroyed. 
If we are to have peace on earth, good will 
toward all men, the defeated Axis people 
must be policed and prevented from rising 
again in their Insane lust for power. 

Ciommon sense enjoins us to spend here¬ 
after an ounce of prevention rather than a 
pound of cure. Humanity dictates this 
course, and financial security Impels it. 

Who seriously doubts today that If an 
efficient international police force bad been 
created after World War No. 1 we would be at 
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peace today? The taxation neoesBary to sup¬ 
port such a police force would not have cost 
per year what one fortnight of this current 
war Is costing the American taxpayers alone. 

What prevented thr world from having such 
International police force and such a tribunal 
as would have nipped wars In the bud was 
partisan politics* I regret to say. In the United 
States Senate. 

Ood grant that when this war ends—as 
well as during Its perilous course—the United 
States shall be free to act for justice and 
permanent security without any stain of per¬ 
sonal prejudice and low partisan greed upon 
its mind. 

And In this spirit may 1 close with a repe¬ 
tition of the articles of my personal faith 
which I gave you a year ago: 

*'ln this emergency, my comrades, 1 am 
duty bound to follow the legislative path 
which I believe will make secure the Ameri¬ 
can way of life for the oncoming generation 
of Americans. I cannot, under any circum¬ 
stances. permit the question of my continu¬ 
ance in ofBce to Influence my vote. It is 
utterly Immaterial to the continuance of free 
government that I should continue in office, 
but It is basic and fundamental that 1 con¬ 
scientiously attempt as a public officer to 
hand on to the next generation the same 
heritage of freedom that was handed to me. 
This Republic of free men and women must 
continue to be the citadel of life, liberty, 
and happiness throughout the world.” 


Accidents Are Enemies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the New 
York Times of July 27.1942, entitled “Ac¬ 
cidents Are Enemies.'* 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ACCIDENTS ABE ENEMIES 

There ought to be the widest possible sup¬ 
port for the safety campaign now being 
dramatized by the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. Carelessness in factory, on the highway, 
and In the home is costing more than 100,000 
lives and injuries to more than 9,000,000 per¬ 
sons a year. Last year accidents in the United 
States robbed America of more than 460,- 
000.000 man-hours of industrial production. 
The carelessness and disregard of the rights 
of others, which bring about this shocking 
toll, slow down war production to an extent 
that makes undercover work of Axis agents 
seem like child’s play. Pointing out that 
accidents have destroyed more property thus 
far than all the spies and saboteurs of the 
Axis ’’fifth column" and created more waste, 
confusion, and delay than all the loose talk 
started by the so-called ’’sixth column,” the 
insurance company has dubbed carelessness 
America’s ’’seventh column." 

By whatever name, there Is no excuse for 
such a record. At any time such waste of 
lives and material, such wanton creation of 
suffering, is an indictment of our attitude. 
In time of war, when every man-hour saved, 
when every scrap of material salvaged, when 
every moment of production gained weighs In 
the scales, it is little short of criminal. 
It must be stopped. 


Balk Religion! Beliofi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF SSASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by the Massachusetts Committee of the 
Conference of Christians and Jews, per¬ 
taining to the subject of basic religious 
beliefs. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON BASIC KELIGXOUS BELIEFS 

We. the undersigned Individuals of the 
Protestant. Catholic, and Jewish faiths, fac¬ 
ing the fact that our country is at war and 
viewing the present catastrophic result of 
godlessness in the world, affirm the follow¬ 
ing common and fundamental religious be¬ 
liefs. We believe these convictions are im¬ 
portant to every religious person, and are the 
foundation of our national life. 

As Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, we 
acknowledge again our abiding loyalty to our 
respective religious convictions. We recognize 
differences in many important beliefs. The 
following statement is, therefore, not a pro¬ 
fession of faith to be considered sufficient or 
complete by any of us, but an expression of 
certain basic convictions which we share. 

We believe in one God, Creator, Sustalner, 
and Goal of the universe. Though we have 
distinctive views as to the nature and con¬ 
tent of God’s more direct revelation, we hold 
that He also manifests His being, power, wis¬ 
dom. and love through His works and espe¬ 
cially in the mind, will, and personality of 
man. 

We believe that the mind of man reflects, 
though imperfectly, the mind of God, and 
we reject, as a betrayal of human dignity, all 
attempts to explain man in merely material 
terms. 

We believe that God’s all holy will Is the 
ultimate sanction of human morality and 
that man’s true freedom and happiness de¬ 
pend on his adherence to divine will as 
known to him. We reject all deterministic 
Interpretations of man and all reduction of 
bis moral duties to mere custom or social ad¬ 
justment. 

We believe that recognition of man's de¬ 
pendence on God Is the only path to the 
progress of true civilization; that nations, as 
well as Individuals, have the duty of recog¬ 
nizing this; and that education or social 
theories which would state man’s duties, 
standards, and happiness without reference 
to God are doomed to failure. 

We believe democracy to be, potentially, 
the only desirable form of government for 
our Nation and for countries of similar self- 
governing traditions, but that no political 
forms can in the long run bring liberty and 
happiness to a society in which moral and 
rell^ous duties are denied or neglected. 

We believe that God’s fatherly providence 
extends equally to every human being. We 
reject theories of race which attribute es¬ 
sential superiority to one racial strain over 
another. We acknowledge every man as our 
brother. We respect and champion his in¬ 
alienable rights, and are determined to do 
all in our power to promote man’s temporal 
and spiritual welfare, as necessary conse¬ 
quences of our duty to God. 

Ws believe, with the founders of this Re¬ 
public, that Individual rights are an endow¬ 


ment from God, and we reject, as certain to 
reeult In the enslavement of man, all denials 
of this principle. 

Signed: Gov. Leverett Salionstall; Lt. 
Gov. Horace T. OahlU; Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin; Rt. Rev. Ray¬ 
mond A. Heron, biahop. Episcopal 
Church; Louis E. Klrsteln; Rev. 
William R. Leslie, president. 
Greater Boston Council of 
Churches; Rev. Robert Ciunmins, 
general superintendent. Unlver- 
sallst Church; Rev. Michael J. 
Ahem, 8. J.; Isaac Higginbotham, 
general secretary, Massaobusetts 
Baptist Convention; Dr. Prank 
Jennings, secretary, Massachusetts 
Council of Churches; Rabbi Dr. 
Joshua Loth Llebman, Temple 
Israel. Boston; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president, American Uni¬ 
tarian Association; Rabbi Herman 
H. Rubenovitz. president, Rab¬ 
binical Association of Greater Bos¬ 
ton; Rev. Horace F. Holton, presi¬ 
dent. Massachusetts Council of 
Churches; Rev. Walton B. Cole, 
Second Church In Boston; Rabbi 
Samuel J. Abrams, Temple Ohabel 
Shalom; Leonard Carmichael, pres- 
dent, TUfts College; Daniel L. 
Marsh, president, Boston Univer¬ 
sity; Dr. Carl S. Ell, president. 
Northeastern University; Dennis 
A. Dooley, former dean, Boston 
College Law School and State 
librarian; Arthur L. Gould, su¬ 
perintendent of schools, Boston; 
Hon. George B. Sweeney, judge. 
United States district court; Hon. 
A. E. Pinanskl, judge, Massa¬ 
chusetts Superior Court; Hon. 
Francis J. W. Ford, judge. United 
States district court; Hon. John P. 
Higgins, chief justice, Massachu¬ 
setts Superior Court; Hon. A. K. 
Cohen, judge, Boston Municipal 
Court; Daniel J. Lyno, president, 
Boston Bar Association; Hon. Lewis 
Goldberg, justice of the superior 
court; Edmund R. Dewing, district 
attorney, Norfolk-Plymouth Coun¬ 
ties; Albert A. Schaefer, grand 
master, Massachusetts Lodge of 
Masons; Bernard J. Rothwell; Mrs. 
R. M. Saltonstall; Col. Thomas F. 
Sullivan, chairman, Boston Transit 
Commission; Allan Forbes, presi¬ 
dent, Greater Boston Chinese Re¬ 
lief; Hon. Joseph F. O’Connell; 
Gen. Daniel Needham; Stuart C. 
Rand; Delcevare King; Hon. Jacob 
J. Kaplan; Arthur S. Johnson; 
Michael A, Fredo; P. A. O’Connell; 
Edward C. Donnelly; Dr. Charles 
F. Willnsky, director, Beth Israel 
Hospital; Robert Cutler, president. 
National Community Chests and 
Coimclls, Inc.; John W. Cronin; 
Thomas H. Mahony; Lincoln A 
FUene; Victor A. Friend, chairman, 
Massachusetts Committee, Con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews; 
Ben G. Shapiro, secretary. Massa¬ 
chusetts Committee. Conference of 
Christians and Jews; Ralph M. 
Eastman, treasurer, Massachusetts 
Committee, Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews; Dr. Amos Wilder, 
Andover Newton Theological Semi¬ 
nary; Dr. Adelaide Case, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge; 
Edward O. Proctor, former assist¬ 
ant attorney general of Massa- 
ohusetts; Dr. C. Gordon Brown- 
vUle, Tremont Temple Baptist 
Church; Hon. John J. Burns, for¬ 
mer judge, superior court of Bos¬ 
ton: Dr. Serge Koussevltsky, Bos¬ 
ton Symphony Orchestra; Hon. Ed¬ 
mund J. Brandon, United States 
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AttoriM;; Sr. B. U. 
moutlire director. Aeioelated Jew¬ 
ish PhUantbrofkleB; Deeii Vsui^xi 
X>ibney, AxMtoeer-Newtem Tlieolog- 
Icsl Sdioo]; Bishop O. Bromley 
Qraam, Ifelhodtot Gburch; Dr. 
Xhiereon Bugh Lekme, editor, 
ChrUrtUm Leader. 


The Awkward Giml 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

07 MTsaouai 

IN THM SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesdaif, Auffust 2S, 1942 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Ricoed an article entitled ‘*The Awkward 
Giant/’ by Mr. Walter Lippmann, which 
appeared in the Washington Post under 
date of August 25, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today amd Tomorbow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

TUB AWKWARD GIANT 

As a result of one of those accidents which 
are the nightmare of newspapermen, an arti¬ 
cle of mine went out last week from my 
of&ce under the title **Mr. Nelson's Failure,** 
when what I had actually written In my not 
very legible handwriting was "Mr. Nelson’s 
Future." The thesis of the article waa that 
while Mr. Nelson is now at the crisis of his 
career where be might fail completely, there 
was good reason to hope and believe that he 
would "master his situation." 

The outlook is even better now than kt 
appeared to be at that time. There is ground 
for thinking that the President has renewed 
and confirmed the authority which be dele¬ 
gated to Mr. Nelsott, that the cooperation of 
the War Department is assured, and that 
Mr. Nelson has at last made up his mind to 
reorganize himself and to call in stronger 
men. 

In this connection we may even hope that 
more was implied than the President chose to 
say in the letter which on Friday he sent to 
all heads of departments telling them to quit 
quarreling in public. It is obvious that no 
end of confusion has been caused on subjects 
like rubber, oil, scrap, and the like by prima 
donnas who cannot resist issuing a statement 
or holding a press conference. But even 
more damage is done by the quarrels that are 
not brought into the open. 

Borne few of these quarrels, but very f^w in¬ 
deed, have to do with real issues: 99 percent 
of them are the product of pride, ambition, 
Jealousy, complacency, careerism, stubborn¬ 
ness. rigidity of mind, narrowness of view, self- 
interest, vested Interest, bureaucratic routine, 
and politics. All governments ev ery w h ere 
and at all times, those of our enemies and 
those of our frietuUk are subject to these 
tronblee, and having aeen Washingtoa at the 
btgmnipg of two wars, my own impseasioin is 
that Washington is not worse in this respect 
today but bettei than it was at a correspond¬ 
ing period fn the last war. Yet it is not 
nearly good enough, and it Is high time that 
the officials who are morally backward were 
BMda to oaase giving tosa d a ch a i to the d«- 
votad and tUghHoaiiMled men who are caary- 
tng Bse btndsna of the war. 

Mttoh ean be done and nuBt be dona to 
improve the prganlaation for reaching dsci- 


•lons and to clarify the hues of authority. 
But more can be done toy changing some of 
tbs men and toy a change of heart in some 
of the others. For one of the escapiet iUu- 
Bions of American officialdom is that oonlu- 
Bions and oontradictians can be remedied by 
making a new organisation chart and writing 
a new directive. In fact, good men who mean 
to work together—and know how-—can make 
almost any organisation work; the others will 
make a muddle of it even If It were as clear 
and precise as Euclid's plane geometry. 

In the work that Mr. Nelson has now at 
last made up his mind to do, success depends, 
of course, upon his being lucid and firm. 
But it depends no less on whether the Presi¬ 
dent and the heads of the service departments 
Gind the war agencies understand and really 
believe in the indispensable task which the 
Nelson office has to perform—that is to say, 
in the absolute need to bring all the require¬ 
ments of the United Nations into balance 
with all thoir resources. This work has to 
be done. If Mr. Nelson cannot do it. some¬ 
body else must. If Mr. Nelson ceased to exist, 
it would be necessary to Invent him. And 
since this work must be done. Its Importance 
must be understood by the Cabinet officers 
and the generals and the admirals, and by 
all their subordinates, and they must take 
to heart its Importance. 

A great deal of the trouble arises from Mr. 
Roosevelt's Inability to remove even the 
lamest of his lame ducks. Since no one ever 
has to give up his titles and emoluments, 
no matter bow Inadequate he is or how badly 
he has failed, Mr. Roosevelt at the top of the 
Government sets an example which destroys 
discipline down the line. It is taken for 
granted that if an official is out of place, his 
functions may be removed but that he will 
remain. This makes intrigue, indirection, 
and slickness a habit in getting things done, 
good things and bad things alike. If every¬ 
thing has to be done by beating around the 
bush, men lose the habit of going forward on 
a straight line. 

The amoimt of nervous energy that is 
burned up by the able men as they move in 
and out and around and across the immov¬ 
able lame ducks, the fossil remains of Mr. 
Roosevelt's earlier political commitments and 
previous political mistakes, would, if it were 
released, electrify the whole conduct of the 
war. Half a doaen conspicuously honorable 
retirements from nomlnaUy responsible posts 
would break through more deadlocks, bottle¬ 
necks, short circuits, and dead ends than a 
stack of filing cabinets filled with new direc¬ 
tives from the White House. 

For Washington today is a giant wasting a 
good part of his best strength because he 
lacks the discipline, and therefore the co- 
ordinattoii of eye and brain and hand, to use 
bis strength. That, let us hope, is what the 
President felt when he said in his letter that 
his officials "ought to be making trouble for 
the enemy and not for one another." 


To Coordinate Strength or To Conceal 
WeakaeM? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

07 vxBcnrxA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI TED STATES 

Ttmdav, dugtut 25,1942 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Z ask 
unanlmons consent to have prlxfted in 
the Appendix ot tlte Bicaao an article 
from the New York Thnes of Auguat 29, 
1042, by Arthur Krock, entitled **T0 Co¬ 


ordinate Strength or to Conceal Weak¬ 
ness?'* 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as foUows: 

Iw THE Nation—^TO Coordinain Sxrsngtb or 
To Conceal Weakness? 

(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, August 24.—The immediate 
effect of the President’s order to officials to 
keep from the public hereafter all knowledge 
of disagreements over facts and policies that 
may exist among them has been to close the 
public's beat sources of Government informa¬ 
tion From these sources throughout the 
history of the Republic, including the war 
era of 1917-19, have come those background 
explanations which help to clarify one of the 
most Important aspects of news, the "why ” 
of official actions and the policies under 
which they are taken. 

From these sources also have come off-the- 
record information to the public, through the 
press, which has stqiplled that check on the 
conduct of public servants tAat in the Amer¬ 
ican democratic system has always been con- 
Bidercd indispensable to a government by, of, 
and for the peqple. The process did not re¬ 
quire that one official should publicly chal¬ 
lenge the authority of another, or openly 
asperse his facts or bis motlvea. This has 
been the long-tolerated custom of the New 
Deal, partly because under it the Federal 
Government has been poorly organized, 
partly because the new dealers are powerful 
individualists and Nimreds of flrst-paga 
headlines. 

THE LID GOES ON 

To the extent that the President’s order 
will put an end to this it can be useful in 
effecting an orderly bureaucratic front and 
ending that public confusion which the Pres¬ 
ident Justly said tends to convince the man 
in the street that the Government Is uncer¬ 
tain as to policy and Incompetent to do its 
Job. But. as this newspaper said editorially, 
the order strikes at a symptom, not at its 
cause, which Is faulty organization. And the 
rule the President laid down will deepen that 
cause by attempting to conceal one of the 
strongest evidences of Its existence. 

That will be bad enougb from the stand¬ 
point of greater efficiency in the conduct of 
the war. But the effect will be worse if clari¬ 
fying information is denied to the public, 
through shutting off the channels of the 
press, as the order already has had a tendency 
to do. 

This tendency was manifest today in several 
Government offices where reporters have had 
most valuable cooperation in getting at the 
"why" of the news. One administrator, 
whose readiness to clear up points In labor 
controversies has been a benefit to the Pres¬ 
ident—if it is a benefit to attempt to prove 
logic and even-handed Justice in bis dealings 
with labor demands—said he could not an¬ 
swer questions he has always answered be¬ 
fore. Another, conceding that his Presiden- 
tlaDy fixed Jurisdiction Is being Invaded by a 
Cabinet member without plain authority, 
asked to be excused from giving an explana¬ 
tion why be thinks tbe public and the war 
program will be the sufferer for It when cold 
weather comes. 

THE BASIC TROUBLE 

In due course—which may be weeks—the 
latter administrator may be able to make 
his case before the President, aa the new 
order announces must be the sole fMrocedure 
in all Jurisdietlonal disputes. But White 
House engagements are hard to arrange; the 
Cabinet member involved is aggressive, out¬ 
ranks his colleague and has fixed days for 
seeing tbe President, and tbe barm may be 
done before tbat remedy can be applied which 
ooostnicttve publicity would furnish at once. 
In many other Instances tbe oorrect side of 
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a Jurisdictional dispute may never reach the 
President. He cannot possibly run the pol¬ 
icies of the war and attend to all the details, 
too. 

The order is the direct consequence of two 
Presidential traits. One is unwillingness 
(that amounts to incapacity) to delegate 
great power in clear terms to a man who will 
wield it against hell and high water, and then 
to encourage and support that man without 
regard to political doctrinism and needling 
by court favorites. The other is basic dis- 
bdief that the press as a whole can or will 
make an honest account to the people if 
given all the facts of a situation. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt's preference for the hand-out as the single 
source of news was often made clear in 
time of peace. Therefore, the obvious restric¬ 
tions which must now be put on the publica¬ 
tion of facts effecting national security in 
time of war cannot be said to have estab¬ 
lished this preference. 

KSCEBSAST NEWS THREATENED 

The President quoted Mr. Davis, chief of 
the Office of War Information, as his adviser 
in decreeing that verbal statements affecting 
more than one department, ''in press con¬ 
ferences and elsewhere,” must cease because 
they spread public confusion, aid the enemy, 
and entangle the war program in personal 
controversy. They have done and do all these 
things, and the President has made impres¬ 
sive contributions of his own. But the gag 
goes far beyond all this, as the order is being 
interpreted, and threatens the flow of legiti¬ 
mate. even necessary news, of a Government 
to which the American people have entrusted 
their lives and their future. 

The trouble lies deeper, and it is not 
touched by the order. Not far from Grand 
Central is the office of one of the President’s 
most loyal adherents, and he put his Anger 
on the trouble. "The boss.” he said, "either 
appoints one man to do four Jobs or four men 
to do one. Often he does both.” 


Our Indians at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25,1942 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, In the 
Washington Post under date of August 
22,1942, there appears an interesting and 
stimulating article entitled ''Our Indiana 
at War/* under the authorship of Mr. 
Richard L. Neuberger. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ottr Indians at War 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

EAGER AND WILLING TO SERVE 

The descendants of America’s original In¬ 
habitants are playing their full part in the 
effort to keep America free. Of the 60,000 
Indian males in the United States and Alaska 
between the ages of 21 and 44, approElmately 
8,000 are serving in the American Army. This 
exceeds the percentage of participation by the 
male population as a whole within those age 
groups. 

At few places have Indians refused to fight 
for the flag that waves over the land their 
forefathers owned. At the Fort Peek Reser¬ 


vation In Montana, for example, of 252 braves 
registered under the selective-service law, 131 
have volunteered for Army duty. Similar 
records have been made at other Indian 
agencies. 

This is particularly significant, for this is 
the first war in history in which Indians have 
been required to serve in the coimtry’s armed 
forces as an obligation of citizenship. Not 
until 1924 did Ck>ngsess make aU Indians 
within the United States and possessions 
full-fledged citizens. This act was largely a 
reward for the splendid volimtary part played 
by Indians in rallying to the colors in 1917 
and 1918. 

INDIANS ARE ENLISTING 

Wholehearted participation by American 
Indians in the buUding of America’s Army 
also derives considerable significance from 
the fact that for years Nazi propaganda has 
endeavored to drive a wedge between white 
man and red man in this country. Typical 
Silver Shirt utterances told the Indians that 
only under nazl-ism could they get their 
lands back and have complete Justice. 
Broadcasts from Berlin predicted an Indian 
uprising in the United States. 

The Indians of the United States have 
answered this propaganda by enlisting in 
large numbers in the United States Army. 
The braves who registered on the Navajo 
Reservation brought along their guns. They 
wanted to start fighting the enemy at once. 
The Office of Indian Affairs of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior reports that approxi¬ 
mately 500 Indians are entering the Army 
every month. One tribe deferred a long 
series of legal claims against the Government 
when it learned that the Government was 
engaged in war. Winning the war came 
first, the chiefs said. 

Many observers believe that these events 
will have important repercussions in other 
nations. Native populations In South Amer¬ 
ica, India, Egypt, and the Near Bast have 
often expressed a strong bond of sympathy 
and kinship with the Indians of North 
America. The fact that those Indians are 
now enlisting in the Army of the United 
States may strengthen American tics with 
nations that have large native segments. 

STMBOL TO NATIVES ELSEWHERE 

John Collier, United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, recently pointed out that 
the American Indians are an important 
symbol to colonial peoples all over the world. 
When the Arabs wanted American engineers 
to Improve their railroads and Irrigation 
systems, they asked for engineers from the 
Office of Indian Affairs. After a large mag¬ 
azine in this country had published an 
article about distressing conditions among 
certain Indian tribes, the people of India 
conducted special prayers in behalf of the 
Indians in far-off America. 

Mr. Collier, long a champion of extended 
rights and privileges for the American In¬ 
dian, believes that the present wholehearted 
participation in this way by our Indian 
tribes will have advantageous effects in 
Egypt, India, the Near Bast, and South 
America. The Office of War Information, 
using radio and printed pamphlets, plans 
to inform the men and women of these 
nations of the Army enlistments by thou¬ 
sands of Indians in such States as Okla¬ 
homa, Montana, Idaho, California, Arizona, 
and Oregon. 

Several prominent members of Congress 
have maintained that the Indians’ eager¬ 
ness to serve in the Army is a tribute to the 
patriotism and spirit of America’s original 
inhabitants. ’Tt is a grand show of loy^ty,’* 
said Senator Charles L. BAgNart, of Oregon. 
"After the injustices the Indian has suf¬ 
fered." declared Representative John M. 
OoFFSE, of Washington, "he still is ready to 
fight for Ameiloa, because he knows that 
only under democracy can injustices be 


remedied. Under fascism and nazl-ism the 
Indian would be crushed along with all 
other lovers of liberty." 

Statistics compiled by the Office of Indian 
Affairs Indicate that practically all Indians 
of eligible age have registered for selective 
service. Registration among Indians is more 
than 69 percent complete. When a group 
of young Sioux, whose grandfathers fought 
Custer at Little Big Horn, heard of the selec¬ 
tive-service registration, they snorted deri¬ 
sively. "Since when,” asked one of them, "has 
it been necessary to conscript the Sioux as 
fighters?" 

TRIBES PLEDGE LOTALIT 

Scores of Indian tribes have specifically 
pledged their loyalty. The Chippewa Indians 
of Michigan formally declared war on the 
Axis, announcing their determination to 
"stand by Uncle Sam to the end.” Indians 
and Eskimos in Alaska are making fur boots, 
parkas, and mittens for American soldiers. 
Some of these soldiers are men of their own 
tribe. On the swift waters of the Columbia 
River Indian fishermen are setting aside 
funds from part of their catch of salmon for 
young members of the tribe who have entered 
the Army. 

The value of American Indians to the 
Army is underscored by certain special skills 
to which the Indians claim heritage. As 
scouts, runners, and In signal work, they ex¬ 
cel. They can slip silently and swiftly 
through the wilderness which the Army must 
defend in the far West and in Alaska. The 
activities of the famous Indian scouts, last 
of their line, at Fort Huachuca, Arlz., has 
called the attention of the Nation to the 
role of Indians in the work or the Army. 

In this first war in which the American 
Army has officially had a claim on the service 
of America's Indians, that service is being 
given in full measure. Indian enlistments in¬ 
dicate that they are playing even a larger 
proportionate part than the rest of the male 
population. Nor is this spirit confined ex¬ 
clusively to American Indians and natives. 
When registration for the draft took place in 
Alaska, several Eskimos from Big Diomede 
Island, which is in the Soviet Union, were on 
hand to register with their American brothers 
from Little Diomede. When Selective Serv¬ 
ice officials found out the place of residence 
of the visitors, they gently explained to them 
that their place was in the Russian Army 
rather than the Army of the United States. 


Proceeding! of Riccobono Seminar of 
Roman Law for 1941-42 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 25,1942 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a very interesting account of the 
proceedings of the final meeting of the 
Riccobono Seminar of Roman Law for 
1941-42, which was held at the Catholic 
University of America. 

There being no objection, the proceed¬ 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Ihe final oonfereno! of the Riccobono 
Seminar of Roman Law in America for 1941- 
42 took nlace in the St. Thomaa lioza 
Library, MCMahon Hall, at the Catbolio Uhl- 
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verslty of America School of Law, on Monday 
evening, May 11,1942, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Bren¬ 
dan F. Brown, scrlba (secretary) of the 
seminar, presided. 

Dr. Brown explained that the seminar had 
been established In this country in 1029, to 
memorialize a series of lectures at Catholic 
University by Professor Rlccobono, the cele¬ 
brated scholar who has written many 
authoritative works particularly concerning 
the impact of Christianity upon Roman law. 
Dr. Brown expressed the indebtedness of the 
seminar to the law school of Catholic Uni¬ 
versity, which has been the habitat of the 
seminar since 1935, and to the university 
which has been the spiritual and financial 
sponsor of this society of Roman law scholars. 
He added that the final conference of the 
seminar was held Jointly each year with the 
May social assembly of the law school at which 
a program on some aspect of the science of 
law was presented. 

The program of the Rlccobono Seminar in¬ 
cluded a paper by Prof. Max Radln, of the 
school of Jurisprudence of the University of 
California on The lus Gentium; A New Point 
Of View, followed by a short commentary on 
the same subject by Prof. Walter L. Moll, of 
George Washington University Law School. 

Dr. Radln was the maglster (president) of 
the seminar for 1941-42. Dr. Brown said 
that Professor Radln was a legal author of 
renown, especially In the fields of Roman 
law and Anglo-American legal history. For 
many years he taught law at the University 
of California. 

The gist of Professor Radio’s paper was 
that up to about the time of Quintus Mucius, 
there were two common notions of lus gen¬ 
tium. One was that it was specific foreign 
law, ius gentium exterarum, enforced by the 
foreign praetor in Rome as a privilege of the 
foreigners resident there. The other mean¬ 
ing was that of international law whose vio¬ 
lations were enforceable by the ancient re- 
clperatio, but always upon special petition to 
the senate. 

Between Quintus Mucius and the Jurists of 
the empire, a new meaning began to be at¬ 
tached to lus gentium. It became lus 
omnium gentium in two somewhat divergent 
but related senses. In one of these, it was 
contrasted with ius civile alone and became 
a synonym for natural law. In the other, it 
was the general law of mankind as distin¬ 
guished from the special law of Rome or 
Athens on the one hand, and the law govern¬ 
ing all living creatures on the other. The 
meaning of ius gentium as international law 
was retained as a phase of the expression in 
both traditions. 

After Professor Radln had concluded his 
paper, Dr. Brown thanked him on behalf of 
the seminar. His address ranged the gamuts 
of rhetoric and etymology, history, philosophy, 
and law. 

The next speaker was Dr. Walter L. Moll, 
professor of law at George Washington Uni¬ 
versity. The chairman said that Dr. Moll was 
onb of those unique scholars who has taught 
law as well as Greek, and who was learned 
In Jurisprudence as well as in theology. In 
the field of scholarship, Dr. Moll has perhaps 
most distinguished himself by the transla¬ 
tion from the German of the great Ehrlich’s 
work on The Fundamental Principles of the 
Sociology of Law. which he published in 1936. 

A short summary of Professor Moll’s paper 
follows. In a remarkable book entitled 
■Tteichsrecht und Volksrecht.” which might 
be translated “Imperial Law and National 
Law,’’ Prof. Ludwig Mitteis, on the basis of an 
elaborate apparatus, discussed the question 
of a ius gentium among the Greeks. (See 
especially chapter n on Hellenistic law.) 
The development of this Greek ius gentium 
forms a striking parallel to the development 
Which took place in Rome. 

In the ancient days when soeiety was or- 
ganiaed according to kin groups and far 
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down into the days of politically organized 
society, a man enjoyed legal protection only 
in his tribal group, or at a later date in his 
native city. Elsewhere he was without any 
legal rights whatsoever. The stranger In an 
ancient community enjoyed neither egktesls 
(commerclum) nor epigamla (connubium). 
He did not have access to the law courts, for 
there only the member of the community was 
recognized. At first he had to rely on the 
“guest friend,’’ who represented him In the 
courts. Later individual foreigners were 
granted limited civil rights. At a later stage, 
as commerce among Greek cities grew, whole 
cities granted to the citizens of other cities 
civil rights and legal protection. In the 
course of time, the right to legal protection 
was assumed as self-evident. In the larger 
cities special tribunals were erected before 
which foreigners could litigate. Since Greek 
law barring various local peculiarities was in 
the main a system of law which all Greeks 
had in common, there was little difficulty 
about the law to be applied In these tribu¬ 
nals. It is safe to say, however, that the law 
which the magistrate applied was the law of 
the forum. At the time the Romans began 
to Interfere In the affairs of the Near East, 
this recognition of a Greek in foreign Greek 
cities had been well established. 

The situation in Rome forms a close paral¬ 
lel to the situation in a typical Hellenistic 
city. At first the foreigner enjoyed no legal 
protection In Rome whatever. The native 
Roman law, the Ius Qulrltium, was unavail¬ 
able to him. He had no standing in the law 
courts. 

Gradually, however, the situation changed. 
Foreigners had access to the Roman courts, 
and since the Roman law, both substantive 
and procedural, was unavailable to him, a 
body of law, both substantive and procedural, 
grew up, of which he could avail himself. 
This body of law was called Ius Gentium. 
Mommsen (Staatsrecht, 3,1,9, A 2) has shown 
that in this connection “gentes” did not mean 
all peoples, but all other peoples. The Ro¬ 
mans were the people (populus Romanus); 
the other peoples were the gentes. 

Ius gentium, therefore, primarily means 
law applicable to the gentes (foreigners). It 
was a body of rules, 1. e.. positive law in the 
analytical sense. At a later time, various col¬ 
lateral meanings of this term appear. It Is 
sometimes used In the sense of the law of 
foreign peoples. It is sometimes used synony¬ 
mously with lus naturale, lus naturae (na¬ 
tural la\v, law of nature). The most modem 
consensus of opinion among scholars is that 
the lus gentium and the lus naturale are 
Identical. In spite of this. Dr. Moll agrees 
with Dean Roscoe Pound that these two terms 
do not connote the same thing. Ius gentium 
was a body of positive law, actually applied 
in the law courts. Ius naturale. however, was 
merely a philosophical idea, an ideal of law, 
according to which the actually existing legal 
materials were eked out and Improved. It 
served as the basis for the development of 
new rules from day to day. as the need there¬ 
for became manifest. 

Professor Radln discussed the Lex Aebutla 
and the availability of the old legls actlones 
to foreigners. But Dr. Moll did not agree 
that the legls actlones were available to for¬ 
eigners. He believed that the generally ac¬ 
cepted view was correct; namely, that be¬ 
cause these actions were unavailable to for¬ 
eigners. the praetor permitted the latter to 
come into court and state their contentions 
informally, and gave them a “formula,” stat¬ 
ing the rules according to which the case 
was to be decided. The parties took this 
formula to the arbitrator, who actually de¬ 
cided the case. 

This procedure was not totally unknown 
to Roman procedural law. But it was the pro¬ 
cedure employed in caees Involving foreigners. 
The cumbersome prooeduire of the legti ao- 
tiones had become utterly Inadequate to meet 


the needs of the time. The Lex Aebutla, 
therefore, permitted this procedure in all 
cases involving only Roman citizens. There¬ 
upon the legls actlones fell Into disuse. 

Professor Moll stated that Dr. Radln’s sug¬ 
gestion that the Lex Aebutla was enacted as 
late as 91 B. C. was most Interesting, but 
added that In his opinion the alleged late 
date of the Lex Aebutla in part may not be 
based on the assumption that the legls ac¬ 
tlones were available to foreigners. 

The original Roman lus civile or lus qulrl- 
tlum was the law of the Twelve Tables of 
the old customary law. When this law proved 
Inadequate, the praetor had to find a rule 
of law according to which he might decide 
the case. The rule which he found was lus 
honorarium. The praetor had an Ideal pic¬ 
ture of the legal order in mind. This pic¬ 
ture guided him in his choice among com¬ 
peting analogies to the existing legal mate¬ 
rials. He could not create new law. That 
was the exclusive prerogative of the populus 
Romanus. But in virtue of his Imperium 
he had sovereign control over the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice. In administering Justice, 
he permitted new actions and now defenses. 
Thereby he created new legal rights, and 
virtually made new law. If this new rule 
of law was created In a case involving citi¬ 
zens only, it was called a rule of the ius 
honorarium; if in a case involving foreigners, 
it was called ius gentium. In its nature, 
therefore, ius gentium was identical with 
ius honorarium. Later the distinction prac¬ 
tically disappeared. 

Dr. Brown then thanked Professor Moll in 
the name of the seminar for his splendid 
contribution. 

The next speaker was the Honorable 
James M. Mead, Senator from New York. Dr. 
Brown said that Senator Mead’s career had 
been remarkable and extraordinary. 

Senator Mead discussed the subject The 
Legislative Process in Wartime. He stated 
that there should be an equilibrium between 
these opposing forces, brought Into Juxtapo¬ 
sition by the Impact of war upon the legis¬ 
lative process—namely, the war power and 
that vital force In American democracy 
which seeks to preserve a minimum of 
inalienable rights. In time of war a high 
degree of quasi-Judicial appraisal is de¬ 
manded of those who guide the legislative 
process. The solidarity of the Congress in all 
war measures has been a vindication cf our 
democracy. Party politics have been sub¬ 
ordinated. Parliamentary procedure, when 
necessary, is set aside by common consent in 
a spirit of patriotism. In time of war the 
legislative work of Congress tends to lessen, 
but that of several of Its committees in¬ 
creases. Congress Investigates all phases of 
the war activity. The so-called nonwar 
executive department is like an orphan in u 
storm during war. It is gratifying to know 
from personal experience in the last war that 
the American people may confidently expect 
the successful operation of the legislative 
process during the war and its return to nor¬ 
mal operation when victory is achieved. 

The chairman thanked Senator Mead for 
his very fine address. 

The final speaker was Hon. James A. Shan- 
let, of Connecticut, whom the chairman in¬ 
troduced as a graduate of Yale College and 
Yale Law School, formerly a professor of 
mathematics, an athletic director and coach, 
and an Army officer with a long and dis¬ 
tinguished service. 

In his address Congressman Shanlet de¬ 
clared that American history affords proof 
of the generalization that Congress has not 
the reflective genius to carry on a war. Hence 
it must turn to the Executive, who has always 
been as strong as he needs to be in wartime 
under our Constitution. It is significant that 
In all the Executive decrees there Is to be 
found the statement, “in pursuance of the 
Constitution and the statutes.’* The chief 
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function of Cougresfi in wartime la that ot 
helpful criticism, coupled with wise luveetl* 
gation of the war effort by committees. 

The chairman thanked Oongressman Bbam- 
LET for his vital address. 

X>r. Brown then introduced the Honorable 
William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who had 
graciously consented to present the trust law 
prises for 1942. Mr. justice Douglas received 
his law degree from Columbia In 1025, and 
thereafter taught law at both Columbia and 
Tale for many years. He practiced law in 
New Tork City. He was Chairman of the Se- 
curltiee and Exchange Commission. He en» 
Joys the historic distinction of being one of 
the youngest men ever to be elevated to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Douglas awarded the first prize 
given by the law class of 1940 to Mr. Samuel 
J. Powers, Jr., who made the highest grade 
for the year in trusts; the second prize to 
Mr. Walter F. Gibbons, and the third prize to 
Mr. Albert B. Monaco. 

The chairman expressed the gratitude of 
all to a benign providence who had per* 
mitted the seminar to meet at this time, 
though the world is aflame, to discuss in 
calmness the rational processes of law; and 
to examine the traditional institutions con* 
stituUng the basis of the world order which 
we are now defending. 


Soldiers Want To Figlit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

OF MISSOUBI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, X ask 
unanimous consent to liave printed in the 
Record an article published in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch on August 24, 1942, 
which was reprinted from Yank, the 
Army newspaper. 

The article reminds me Tery much of 
the attitude of the soldiers of 1917 and 
1918, with whom I had the privilege of 
serving. The men who are now fighting 
are interested in winning the war. I be¬ 
lieve that very few of them are interested 
In votes for soldiers; but they will be 
tremendously interested in votes when 
they return after the present war is over. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be isrinted in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 
24,1942] 

THB Mmoa OF Pimuc Omnon 

SOLDIERS WANT TO TlOlfT 

Men have sat around for months vainly 
awaiting answer to question, **When do we 
fight?” says Army newspaper; they realize 
need for production and planning, yet war 
can't be won without action; It wont be 
easy to open front, but **we came here to 
fight.” 

(From Yank, the Army newqpigier) 

To Whom It Mas Coneem: 

The time has come, we think, to ask a very 
simple question; "When do we fight?** 

Being soldiers, we have sat around for 
months now, watting for that quastlon to 
be answered for us. It hasn't bsen. 

Meanwhile, the wounds of the world have 
been gouged d e eper, and salt has been pomed 
into the wounds. 


We cams here to fight. Instead, we have 
listened to sales talk as if someone were try¬ 
ing to sell us the idea of fighting. We have 
heard lectures and propaganda as if someone 
were trying to quell the fears of little boys. 

We have heard that production will win 
tbs war. and that is all right with us. We 
have heard of the heroes of the production 
line, and that is all right with us, too. We 
have heard of the home front and Its Im¬ 
portance. and that la all right with us. 

To the heroes of production, we are willing 
to bequeath all our Uttie slugs of copper 
and brass; we hereby give them the Distin¬ 
guished Flying Cross, the Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Cross, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
and all the other little trinkets which in¬ 
herently have been given to the men of war. 
We even name them in our wills as having 
the privilege of picking their unknown sol¬ 
diers after it is all over. And that is all right 
with us. 

These facts we hold to be self-evident: 
That we need the planes, the guns, the ord¬ 
nance. the transport to win this war. 

We know, furthermore, that the world at 
war la a vast maze of complicated problems 
In logistics and transport and production, 
and we know that fronts are bard to open. 

But we know also that we came into thia 
profession of soldiering in all good faith. 
Many of us came because we were asked and 
because it was our duty. We came with a 
common purpose and a common goal. 

We came here to fight. 

We have waited. 

Complex be the world or not, we came here 
to fight. 

We did not come here to wait. 

Did they wait at Dunkerque for some min¬ 
istry to build them a fleet of luxury liners 
to come and take them home? Did they 
wait at Tobruk for air-conditioned banracks? 
Or over the channel in September 1940, did 
they Bit around and wait for a new catalog 
of fighter planes to hurl at the enemy? 

The marines have bed their first offensive 
crack at the enemy in the Solomon Islands. 
The Navy has had its crack at the Axis eU 
over the world. The Air Force has knocked 
silly certain of the enemy emplacements. 
However, their action alone will not win thia 
war, and we know it. The greater burden 
lies with the Army, and the Army has not 
had its chance at offensive action. 

We know that only the warrior is the con¬ 
queror, end we cannot win this war without 
fighting. 

It is not easy. It Is never going to be easy 
to open a front or start fighting. But as 
soldiers, we came here to light. 

When in God’s name do we fight? 


Plaanng far PMt-War XecoMlncliM 


' EXTEN8KW or REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF OOLO E SDO 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNH E D 8TATVS 

Thursday, August 27, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimout consent to have 
printed In the Appendla an articte writ¬ 
ten tagr Fked Brenckmattr appear in g In 
the September Issue of the Katlonal 
CKrange monthly. 

Every discussion of the poet-war pe¬ 
riod is timely and important. Mr, 
Brenckman prmei^ a viewpoint held by 
many Americana and which should be 
taken Into aeoount whenever a study Is 
made of the problem. 


There being no ohlection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the RacoaD, 
as follows; 

Mant Fantastic Plans Are Offme To Solve 

All Peobleii»->TNib One Sbems the Most 

Abbuhd 

Those who have made a study of the matter 
declare there are more than 20 governmental 
agencies, together with approximately 220 
rmoilicial oiganlzations. that are devoting 
their time and energy almost exclusively to 
planning the kind of world in which we ahall 
live after the war. 

It la, of course, proper to give due thought 
to thia Important question, to do everything 
that is humanly poesible to prevent future 
wars, and to promote peace, good will, and 
prosperity among the nations of the earth. 
However. It la manifestly improper, not to 
say absurd, to spend an undue amount of 
time or to give too much thought to the 
problems ot the post-war world, when the 
grim task with which we are confronted is 
to win the war first. 

One of the moat active and enthusiastic of 
the planners for a post-war Utopia of world¬ 
wide dimensions is Raymond Leslie Buell, 
who heads a committee of editors that has 
been set up to make a continuing study of 
post-war problems and objectives. It is the 
announced intention of this committee to 
formulate concrete proposals from time to 
time. 

BUELL OUTUNEa FBOGRAM 

In an article which appeared as a supple¬ 
ment to a recent issue of Fortune. Mr. Buell 
made various recommendations regarding the 
relationahlpa that should exist between the 
United Btatee and Great Britain. While all 
these recommendations were made with the 
beet of intenttons, some of them deserve the 
cloaest scmtlny of the American people, to 
■ay the least. During the course of his 
article, Mr. Buell said: 

"America and Britain should oondude at 
once a series of agreements aimed at creating 
a single free area lor enterprise^ making pos¬ 
sible new opportunities after this war for 
egports and imports and bring about rising 
national incomes.” 

Continuing, Mr. BueU declared: 

"The first step in this program would be a 
Joint dc^aratlon by the President of the 
United Btales and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom (taken alter consultation 
with the DDmintons. Latin America, and the 
other United Nations) expressing the hope 
that concrete steps to Implement the At¬ 
lantic Charter would soon be taken toward 
creating liberal trading areae applying 
eventually to all the United Nations, de¬ 
pending on the wishes of each Ally. As a 
first step In this direction, the United States 
and United Kingdom should declare that any 
tariff restrictions on their own trade would 
oome to an end, eay, within 4 months from 
now.” 

ALL IN 6 isoirnis 

Hy ibis it will be seen that Mr. Buell is not 
willing to wait for the return of peace to 
launch his program for the reconstruction 
of the world, but he wants to do It now, or 
at least within a period of 6 months. He 
would then proceed to the extension of 
this program to all the United Nations, "de¬ 
pending upon the wishes of each Ally.** 

Mr. Busil constantly refers to ths eventual 
partloipatloa ot the whole world In a '*oom- 
mon eooncBSio Hfb." No more fantasMo or 
visloiiary approach to the eubjset has been 
piu se nt sd Uf any other speaker or wrttw. In 
devdlopliig his proposal, "aimed at omathif u 
single free area for e nu rprls a ," Mr. Buell de¬ 
clares: *Trse migration wouAd be authatlgsd 
for natiouals of ttis United fitatsa and the 

a nc ngulnM^ SUCil ^ JOtU 

the area." 

Quite naturally, tha temoval of an pro- 
taetion and an rulse and regulations sn psi 
vising the movsmenta of peepic and com* 
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tnodltles between countries would open the 
United States to a flood of immigration and 
goods which would literally deluge the Na¬ 
tion, reducing our standard of living to the 
level which prevails In more backward coun¬ 
tries of the world, and playing havoc with 
opportunities of employment on the part of 
those engaged in agriculture and industry. 
What free and unrestricted immigration 
would do to our basic institutions of govern¬ 
ment and the American way of life may 
easily be imagined. 

UNCLE SAM TO PAY BILL 

Referring to the financial aspects of the 
Buell program, he recommends that the 
United States should create a reconstruction 
fund of several billion dollars, taken from 
the huge gold reserves that this country has 
accumulated. 

‘‘Nations lacking working capital in the re¬ 
construction period," says Mr. Buell, "should 
draw against this fund in accordance with 
a plan approved by the United Nations. Any 
nation doing so should accept the principles 
r * the frec-market area, while the United 
States should make it clear that with the 
creation of this fund it would terminate 
lend-lease grants during the post-war period. 
Any foreign government wishing further 
financial aid should borrow it." 

Mr. Buell boldly proclaims that we should 
create this reconstruction fund as an out¬ 
right grant, thus giving impoverished na¬ 
tions the working capital necessary to partici¬ 
pate in a frec-mnrket area without burden¬ 
ing them with a new debt. 

In other words. Uncle Sam would be ex¬ 
pected to play the role of Santa Claus to the 
whole world. And how about our own debts? 

BRITAIN'S TRADE POLICIES 

In his report Mr. Buell devoted consider¬ 
able space to a recital of how Great Britain, 
with the repeal of the corn laws In 1846, 
abolijhed all tariffs and built up the greatest 
system of trade the world has ever known. 
However he barely alluded to the fact that 
in more recent years Great Britain, with only 
about one-third of the population of the 
United States, collected the equivalent of 
about a billion dollars a year In tariff reve¬ 
nues, or nearly three times as much as the 
United States. 

In addition, each Dominion of the British 
Empire has been raising large revenues from 
tariff duties, besides providing special pro¬ 
tection from what Is considered unfair for¬ 
eign competition where great masses of people 
are producing goods on a sweatshop basis. 

While men like Mr. Buell and his associates 
try to make it appear that the tariff policies 
of the United Stales played an important part 
in bringing about the present war, the fact 
remains that this country has the largest free 
list of any important nation in the world. 
Over a period of many years, regardless of the 
political complexion of the party In power, 
about two-thirds of our imports have come 
into the country duty free. 

ATTITUDE OF THE NATIONAL ORANGE 

The attitude of the National Grange has 
always been that in our dealings with other 
nations we should take from them the prod¬ 
ucts that we need and do not produce do¬ 
mestically. But the Orange most emphati¬ 
cally declares that we should not make it 
easier for our competitors to send us the 
things we do not need, or of which we already 
have a surplus. That has been the policy of 
the National Grange with reference to the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements program that was 
launched 8 years ago. and which Is still in 
effect. 

We want the products of the other parts 
of the world where these can be utilized with¬ 
out destroying the opportunities for employ¬ 
ment of our own people. Where Americans 
are competent to produce, and where the 
natural resources are available, we believe 
that our own people are entitled to the 
American market. 


XJVINO STANDAEDS ABE INVOLVED 

If there Is to be a minimiun of 40 cents per 
hour in the United States, it is perfectly clear 
that we could hardly be expected to compete 
with the products of other parts of the world 
where the prevailing wage may be no more 
than 4 cents per hour. This also applies to 
ceilings on hours, living conditions, and other 
factors. 

There can be no doubt that the farmers as 
well as the industrial workers of the United 
States will be ready to play their full part 
toward rebuilding the world on a sound and 
enduring basis when the war ends and the 
work of reconstruction begins. It might be 
well, however, for our representatives in Con¬ 
gress. together with those in the executive 
branch of the Government who are charged 
with the shaping of our foreign policies, to 
bear in mind that the farmers, the workers 
in Industry, and the rank and file of the 
people of the United States as a whole will 
challenge many of the fantastic theories for 
the rehabilitation of the world that are now 
being spun for use when the war Is over. 

Fred Brenckman. 


A Bill To Set Aside State Laws Relatinir 
to Elections 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETE JARMAN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker. It is 
regrettable, when we have all been led to 
understand that no business of conse¬ 
quence would occur and encouraged to 
go home, for this unfortunate and ill- 
advised legislation to come on the floor 
as it has. As my colleagues know, little 
time was available for any of us except 
members of the committee to study it, 
and it is quite apparent from the discus¬ 
sion that the majority of them probably 
did not do so. In view of the fact that, 
since it only applies to general elections, 
it does not affect soldiers in my State, 
where nomination in the primary is 
tantamount to election, 1 was in doubt 
about it when I came to the floor. 

Being one of those whose good fortune 
It was to serve our country during the 
first World War, having served in the 
National Guard duiing 18!^ years since, 
and having been rather active in vet¬ 
erans’ organizations. I am naturally 
keenly desirous of contributing anything 
possible to the happiness and conveni¬ 
ence of our fighting forces. On the 
other hand, I am a strong believer in the 
ability and the right of the people of 
Alabama to manage their own election 
affairs without any interference or super¬ 
vision whatever by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Upon hearing it repeatedly inferred 
without denial that very few members of 
the committee, the ranking member of 
which has brought It to the floor, were 
present when it was reported, 1 became 
convinced that legislation so conceived 
and so reported, which commences. “Not¬ 
withstanding any provision of State law 
relating to elections’* is unworthy of 
my support. When the very unusual 
procedure of permitting no debate on the 


rule was resorted to, I felt sure I was 
correct. I became doubly so when it de¬ 
veloped that those in charge of the bill 
are willing to allow practically no time 
for discussion of it by those of us who do 
not consider it advisable and to the best 
interests, either of the soldiers of our 
country in general, or of our country. 
During my nearly 6 years as a Member of 
this body I recall no Instance In which 
the proportion of the time yielded by 
those in charge of a bill to the opposition 
was so infinitesimally small. Therefore, 
I cannot refrain from challenging the 
propriety of legislation which has come 
to the floor and been handled as it has. 

Those of us who are sufiSciently old 
fashioned to still be wedded to the demo¬ 
cratic principle of State rights do not be¬ 
lieve that the Federal Government should 
have anything directly to do with our 
elections. Some of us remember having 
heard our parents refer to what hap¬ 
pened during the dark days of recon¬ 
struction when our elections were fed¬ 
erally supervised and when soldiers stood 
guard at polling places with fixed bayo¬ 
nets. Strange though it may sound to 
some, I am sure of the agreement of those 
who so remember that we had just as well 
be frank in the expression of our opinion 
that, while all citizens of America are en¬ 
titled to fair and proper treatment, we 
simply cannot agree that they are equally 
qualified to vote; that they are as much 
so as those who have carried the burden 
of recuperating the Southland from the 
unfortunate and uncalled-for ravages of 
reconstruction. It had just as well be 
made plain that we Intend to fight to the 
finish every effort to break down our 
election laws and to authorize some bu¬ 
reaucrat in Washington to tell us who 
can vote and who cannot, and why. 

Do I hear the statement that this is not 
an effort to break down the election laws 
of the South? If such be true, why have 
many of you gentlemen from north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line been almost run¬ 
ning over each other to sign the petition 
tc discharge the Judiciary Committee 
from consideration of tiie poll-tax 
amendment, which would cause the Fed¬ 
eral Government to say to eight Southern 
States, the people of whom believe they 
know how to operate their own elections, 
“You do not know which of your citizens 
is qualified to vote; you have no right to 
say what the voting requirements of your 
citizens should be; you canot charge a 
poll tax of a dollar and a half annually 
to be used exclusively for schools, as it is 
used in Alabama, for the privilege of ex¬ 
ercising the franchise. Whether a per¬ 
son who is not willing to contribute a 
dollar and a half annually to the schools 
of his State is as good a citizen and as 
qualified a voter as one who is willing 
Is a matter relative to which you are 
ignorant and which is none of your busi¬ 
ness. We of the Federal Government 
must take charge of your elections and 
prescribe the qualifications of partici¬ 
pants therein. One of our mandates Is 
that you shall not collect a dollar and a 
half for schools for the privilege of par¬ 
ticipating in an election.” 

Do 1 hear a denial that some of you 
have been eagerly signing this petition 
because a few of us from the South, none 
of whom have heretofore been permitted 
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to speak, have the temerity to oppose this 
legislation? If that be true, why did a 
gentlemen from the far North bOEkstfuUy 
tell me a few moments ago that 22 Mem¬ 
bers have signed this petition this after¬ 
noon? Although not a betting man, my 
reply was, **That'8 all right; 1*11 bet you 
$22 it never passes the other body.’* 

Will anyone in the face of these cir¬ 
cumstances insist that this is the inno¬ 
cent effort to permit soldiers to vote it is 
advertised to be? No, my friends, I can¬ 
not agree that such is even the main piur- 
pose. If you proponents of this legisla¬ 
tion are only interested in soldiers vot¬ 
ing, if you really love the fighting man 
and want to do something for the hero, 
and I submit that no one present loves 
him and is more anxious to contribute 
to his welfare and safety than I, why 
do you limit this voting privilege to 
soldiers on duty on the American Con¬ 
tinent ’’exclusive of Alaska”? You beat 
your breasts over our hero who is baring 
his breast to the bullets of the enemy, 
and yet this very pretended effort to help 
him positively excludes him while per¬ 
mitting the fortunate young fellow who, 
through no fault of his own, of course, 
is on duty in America and in no danger 
whatever of bullets, the vote as usual. 
As a battalion adjutant 1 attested nu¬ 
merous absentee ballots for several States 
in the Argomie Forest in 1918. Why is 
the overseas soldier excluded here? Are 
you really interested in the fighting man? 

While time is not available to dwell on 
even a smaU proportion of them, I wish 
to refer to a few of the ridiculous provi¬ 
sions of this legislation, which would pro¬ 
vide two absentee voting laws in most 
States and prove quite confusing. I am 
impressed that standing boldly out 
among them is the one that no war ballot 
would be valid if it is received ’’more than 
2 weeks after the date of holding of the 
election.” Now, is that not something? 
You would keep election officials on duty 
throughout America. I suppose, and, of 
course, be unable to know the identity 
of the winners until 2 weeks after the 
election. Many of you who hail from 
doubtful States would not know whether 
it will be our privilege for you to remain 
with us until November 17, instead of on 
the election night of November 3. I won¬ 
der in whose fertile brain that beautiful 
idea was bom, and why? Did anyone 
of you ever hear of, or hear your father 
refer to having heard of, an election 
being held open 2 weeks pending the re¬ 
ceipt of absentee ballots? 

Another one: Without going into the 
niuncrous curious phases of the oath 
which will be required of the soldier in 
American camps, who is baring his breast 
to enemy bullets, permit me to quote one 
of the facts to which he must swear: 

That I have not made or become directly 
or indirectly intereated In any bet or wager 
depending upon the result of this election. 

While it Is true that we charge those 
who wish to vote in Alabama a contribu¬ 
tion of a dollar and a half annually to the 
schools for the privilege of doing so, this 
Is the first time I have ever heard of any¬ 
one being required to swear that he is not 
interested in any bet on the election 
before being permitted to vote. Now, 
what kind of a friend of the soldier is 


the party who thought that one up? If 
we had any slackers in Alabama, which 
I think is not the case, they would be 
X)ermitted to vote freely without making 
any affidavit at all, but the Alabama 
soldier, who would be fighting for his 
country had he been ordered overseas, 
must solemnly swear that he is not in¬ 
terested in any bet on the election. Is 
that not fine? Is that not patriotic? Is 
that not gracious to our soldiers? 

I quote from the report: 

Such oath 18 to constitute prima facie evi¬ 
dence that he Is qualifled to vote, except as 
the statements made therein show on their 
face that he is not qualified. The prima 
facie presumption may, of course, be rebutted 
by showing that the voter is not qualifled. 

There is a literacy requirement for 
registration and voting in Alabama. 
How in the world can an election official 
rebut the prima facie assumption that 
the soldier is literate by proving that he 
is not when he is on duty in New York, 
San Francisco, or Wright Field? 

It is insisted that this legislation has 
for its purpose qualifying our soldiers to 
vote only for Federal officials. If this be 
true, what does the following provision, 
referring to war ballots, in the bill, mean? 

And may also provide for voting for candi¬ 
dates for State, county, and other local offices, 
and with respect to any proposed amend¬ 
ment to the State constitution or any other 
proposition or question which is to be sub¬ 
mitted to a vote in the State? 

And what does the following reference 
to this provision in the report mean: 

Although the bill seeks only to provide a 
method of voting for electors of President and 
Vice President, United States Senators and 
Bepresentatlves, it would permit the States 
to Include on the baUots candidates for 
State, county, and other local offices, and any 
proposition or question which is to be sub¬ 
mitted to a vote in the State? 

Think of it, the States would be ’’per¬ 
mitted” by Federal law ”to include” cer¬ 
tain things on the ballots. I do not want 
my State to have to be ’’permitted** to 
handle its elections as its citizens wish. 
It has that right now and I would not 
have it surrendered by such legislation as 
this. In considering your reply to these 
questions the following quotation from 
the report should also be borne in mind: 

Since this bUI establiSbee a Federal pro¬ 
cedure for voting. 

I do not wish any bill to establish a 
Federal procedure for voting in Alabama. 

Now, regardless of our natural desire 
to favor our fighting men in every way 
possible, whether you agree with me or 
not in my attitude toward States* rights; 
in my opinion that all citizens are not 
equally qualified; in my belief that the 
people, the legislatures, and the authors 
of the constitutions of the various States 
are more competent to set these qualifica¬ 
tions than is the Congress, I ask you 
whether it is at all reasonable for us to 
pass a law containing the rldieulous 
provisions I have referred to, and many 
more, even if it would enable all the sol¬ 
diers, including those doing the fighting, 
from all the States, to vote, both in the 
primary and general elections? Whra X 
call your attention to the fact that, in 
view of absentee voting laws already in 
existence in all but eight States, and that 
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the constitution of one of those, Ken¬ 
tucky, positiyely prevents abs^tee vot¬ 
ing, I am confident of your agreement 
that it would be a great mistake to pass 
legislation so tampering with the rights 
of the 47 Stat^ to govern their own elec¬ 
tions merely to enable those soldiers from 
7 States who are serving on American 
soil "exclusive of Alaska** to vote in the 
general election. 

In other words, this bill and its accom¬ 
plishments might properly be referred to 
as making a mountain out of a molehill 
insofar as its assistance to soldiers is con¬ 
cerned. It VTOuld have a serious and most 
unfortunate effect with respect to the 
situation which might result In the func¬ 
tioning of elections in the several States, 
supervision over which is, always has 
been, and I hope always will be, positively 
reserved to the States. Please do not 
open the way for the destruction of our 
election laws and the supervision of our 
elections by the Federal Government. 
Instead let the 7 States which have not 
done so attend to their own knitting by 
providing for the absentee voting of their 
soldiers as 39 States have already done, 
for which ample time will Intervene. In 
other words, do not pass legislation re¬ 
quiring the mountain to go to Mo¬ 
hammed. 


Tlie Guy b the Gbtt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HOH. LOUIS LUDLOW 

OP IKDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. LUDLOV7. Mr. Speaker, most 
poetry is as evenescent as a snowflake 
on a river, "a moment white, then gone 
forever,** but once In a long while a poem 
is written that is destined to be Immortal. 
In my opinion such a poem has been 
written by Date Wimbrow of Vero Beach, 
Fla., and its title is ’’The Guy in the 
Glass.’* Mrs. Elizabeth Hopewell, of 23 
East St. Joe Street, Indianapolis, an 
esteemed cozistituent of mine, found this 
little cameo of literature buried almost 
out of sight in some newspaper and called 
my attention to it. Because it seems 
to me that it embodies a world of wisdom 
and homely philosophy I submit it for 
printing in the Congressional Record. 
It is as follows: 

VHS Omr IN PHI GLASS 

When you get what you want in your strug¬ 
gle for self; 

And the world makes you king for a day; 
Then go to the mirror and look at srourseif. 
And see what that guy has to say. 

For it isn’t your father or mother or wife, 
Who judgmnt upon you iflust pass; 

Tbs fsUow whose verdict counts most in 
your life 

U tbs guy staring back ttom ths glasa. 

Bie’s the man yon must plsase, never mind 
all the rest 

Woe he^ with you dear till the end 
And you've passed your most dSBoult, dan¬ 
gerous test 

If the man in th| glasa Is your friend* 
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You may be like Jack Horner and ^'chlser* a 
plum, 

And think you’re a wonderful guy; 

But the man in the glass says you're only a 
bum, 

If you can’t look him straight in the eye. 

You can fool the whole world down the path¬ 
way of years, 

And can get pats on the back as you pass; 

But your final reward will be heartaches and 
tears, 

If you’ve cheated the guy in the glass. 


Piumley’s Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
advised that the Rutland Herald has an¬ 
nounced its support of one who opposes 
me for renomination as Representative 
to the Congress of the United States in 
the primary. 

That Is their prerogative. 

It is, however, no surprise to me. Their 
opposition is not unexpected. 

Never have they supported me; at 
campaign time nor during the years. 

That, too, is all right with me. 

Not everyone in the area served by 
that paper agrees with either their edi¬ 
torials or the manner in which they treat 
the news, however. 

So. as their Representative in the Con¬ 
gress, I believe the people of Vermont 
are entitled to receive this message from 
me, particularly when the record I have 
made as their Representative is being 
challenged. 

Now, in the very first place, I wish to 
be understood to say this: I have every 
reason to believe that he who opposes me. 
and would like to take my place as your 
Representative in Congress, is honest, 
straightforward, and a man of principle. 

He has, moreover, a personal right, 
guaranteed him by law, to aspire to high 
office. 

I would be among the first to defend 
his right to do so were it being chal¬ 
lenged. Quite naturally, however, I be¬ 
lieve he has been ill-advised in this in¬ 
stance. 

The reason I think so. the reason thou¬ 
sands of my friends In Vermont think so, 
Is to be found right here in that which 
follows: It is admitted by all that no 
Congress in the past 25 years has been 
confronted with such vital decisions af¬ 
fecting the welfare of our country and of 
all of the people as have the past two 
Congresses. 

The New York Times says: 

The defense of the United States today 
rests largely on three pivotal measures: (1) 
The repeal of the arms embargo, which made 
it p^ble for our present Allies to get 
weapons; (2) lease-lend, which gave them 
more direct and substantial aid; and (3) se¬ 
lective service, which gave us a real Army 
In a moment ol great danger. 

To these three there is gt least one 
which might well be added as pivotal, 


namely, the vote of August 12,1941, with 
respect to continuing or discontinuing 
the training of the selectees. In fact, it 
was one of the most important of all the 
votes. 

How did I vote on these issues? I 
voted ‘*yes,’* and here is a list of the other 
foreign-policy issues, in which the fore¬ 
going are included, on all of which I voted 
“yes.” Only one other Member of the 
House of Representatives belonging to 
the Republican Party has a record which 
touches this, and that gentleman voted 
exactly as I did. Here is the record: 

Repeal arms embargo, November 1939: 
Yes. 

I voted to allow American arms to be 
made available to Britain. Those who 
voted “no,” however, were voting to keep 
arms from Britain after the war had 
begun. 

Relax neutrality law, November 1939: 
Yes. 

By my vote of “yes.” I voted to give the 
President greater leeway in application 
of the neutrality law. 

Enact draft law. September 1940: Yes. 

In voting for this measure, I voted for 
what was then a vote for national de¬ 
fense in the full meaning of the word. 

Lend-lease bill, February 1941: Yes. 

By voting for this measure, I was vot¬ 
ing to give President Roosevelt authority 
and funds to manufacture war materials 
“to be turned over to those nations which 
are now in actual war with aggressor 
nations”; this was the measure which 
made of the United States of America 
the arsenal of democracy. This meas¬ 
ure was a clear test on the national de¬ 
fense program. As your Representative 
In the House I voted for it. 

Extend draft law, August 1941: Yes. 

Enactment of this measure was consid¬ 
ered of paramount importance to a real¬ 
istic national preparedness program. It 
was only by a 1-vote margin, however, 
that the measure passed the House— 
the vote being 203 to 202. But my vote 
was cast for it; had my vote been other¬ 
wise, the measure would have been de¬ 
feated. It should be further noted in 
this connection that I was voting for 
what I thought was right, irrespective of 
party, since only 22 other Republicans 
voted as did 1. 

Arm merchant ships, October 1941: 
Yes. 

A vote for this bill was a vote for arm¬ 
ing the ships carrying lend-lease mate¬ 
rial to Britain. I voted to arm the ships 
to protect American lives and to keep 
the sinews of war fiowing to our hard- 
pressed friends across the sea. 

Reopen combat zones, November 1941: 
Yes. 

Only by an 18-vote margin did this 
measure squeak through the House, 
and this was only 3 short weeks before 
Pearl Harbor, but I voted for this meas¬ 
ure, which changed the law permitting 
lend-lease aid to go into so-called com¬ 
bat zones. 

AND THEN CAMS PEAU. HARBOR 

The foregoing constitute the major is¬ 
sues and the votes of Members thereon 
are the basis of opposition to candidates 
elsewhere in the land. 

Can this record of mine be successfully 
attacked in Vermont? 
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No; the opposition makes no mention 
of these crucial Issues. They say: “Plum- 
ley was not active enough about gas ra¬ 
tioning.” 

First. They fail, however, to tell you 
that PLUMLEY joined Senator Bridges and 
others from New England in a written 
protest to, and personal conference with, 
O. P. A. Administrator Henderson in an 
endeavor to effect a modification of the 
gas rationing limitation for New England. 

Second. They fail, moreover, to tell you 
that I helped organize the committee of 
with Representative Scrugham of Ne¬ 
vada was chairman, which induced the 
President to name the special committee 
to study and report to him the situation 
with respect to the entire subject matter 
of Nation-wide gas rationing and the rub¬ 
ber shortage. 

They say: “Plumley voted against the 
pay bill for those in the military service.” 
That is not so. They fail to tell you that 
I voted for the $42 pay bill as it was re¬ 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Military Affairs and recommended by the 
War Department and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

They ti-y unsuccessfully to make politi¬ 
cal capital out of the fact that I, having 
been selected as a member of the confer¬ 
ence committee under direction of the 
House, which four times by large majority 
votes expressed itself, and as a member of 
the conference committee acting as the 
agent of the House, sustained the posi¬ 
tion of the House with respect to the sale 
of grain below parity. 

Parliamentary practice permitted me 
to do nothing else except to resign as a 
conferee. As a member of the confer¬ 
ence committee, under the directive of 
the House, I did my duty. I represented 
the position of the House in its confer¬ 
ence contest with the Senate as I was 
bound to do. Anybody who knows par¬ 
liamentary law knows that is so. 

What they neglect and omit to tell 
you is that when, after many days, the 
House finally reversed its position and I 
was relieved as a conferee of responsi¬ 
bility to the House, I voted to concur in 
the Senate amendment with respect to 
the sale of grain below parity. 

Tlie bill, as amended, was signed and 
as it became a law is exactly what the 
farmers of Vermont had wanted. I voted 
for it. 

Their deliberate misstatements with 
respect to my action on the pay bill for 
dependents are as incoherent and incon¬ 
sequent as they are false. 

As deputy wlflp of the minority, I 
helped to see to it that some biU assuring 
payment was passed at the earliest pos¬ 
sible day. Promise of payment was the 
essential thing. It was done. 1 voted 
for it. 

Then I made a trip to Washington to 
vote for an amendment that makes it 
possible to make the payments immedi¬ 
ately. It does not make it mandatory. 
It permits such payments to be made 
as can be made at once. 

Pacts are brutal things. They come 
fiying back like boomerangs to hit and to 
knock into a cocked hat those who try to 
play politics with facts and to distort 
them, dishonestly. 

My record is public. It is the answer* 
I stand on it. 
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I shall not discuss dead issues on which 
some 80,000 of the voters of Vermont 
have passed and by their votes have 
assured me I was right 

So. after all. there Is nothing left, either 
of substance or shadow, of the straw men 
set up in opposition to me by Messrs. 
Orton. Loeb. Sunderland, Mitchell, and 
others. 

I submit finally that you people of Ver¬ 
mont. in Justice to yourselves should have 
concern not only for my record. You 
should ask him who opposes me what 
his record in public office has been. 

His record on votes affecting your wel¬ 
fare while he was in the Vermont House 
of Representatives is “of record.” What 
does it disclose of his philosophy of gov¬ 
ernment? 

You. who are farmers, you who are 
members of labor unions will find much 
to interest you, much of which you have 
not been told. let us look at his record. 


Address of Welcome to American Bar 
Association by Hon. Francis Biddle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATlVEa 

Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, \mder leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following address delivered 
by the Honorable Francis Biddle, Attor¬ 
ney General of the United States, before 
a meeting of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion at Detroit. Mich., Monday. August 
24.1942: 

It seems to me most fitting lor the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association to meet in Detroit this 
year. For Detroit symbolizes to the whole 
world the American might of war produc¬ 
tion. Here also we are brought into a scene 
that comes very close to being a composite 
of the whole vast community which we call 
the United Nations. Here the representa¬ 
tion of peoples—Poles. Czechs. Serbs. Cana¬ 
dians. Russians. French. British, and aU those 
others working and fifl^ting in our cause— 
is very nearly complete. It is good to be 
here. 

My friend. Mr. Walter Armstrong, presi¬ 
dent of the American Bar Association, has 
assigned to me the agreeable duty of respond¬ 
ing. on behalf of the assoclaton. to the gra¬ 
cious welcome you have extended us. In so 
doing, with your permission. I should like to 
direct my remarks principally to our Cana¬ 
dian friends. 

You are our visitors, who have crossed the 
line that physically separates our two na¬ 
tions; hut which, always unfortified, actually 
links us together. Your visit does us honor. 
1 do not mean only that your great bar is 
represented here by such distinguished lead¬ 
ers; or that our heritage of the common law 
holds us in a like tradition and similar faith; 
or. even more, because at this grim moment 
we fight together as brothers in arms. Ameri¬ 
can Rangers and Canadian Commandos, as 
on the now famous beach at Dieppe. I can¬ 
not help but remember that you Canadians 
are seasoned veterans of the war against our 
common foe, who have, since the war started, 
poured out the itreni^ of your resources 


and thfown your sons into the battle with¬ 
out counting costs In treasure, or in life. 
We, not long ago recruited, who have not yet 
placed our full might In the field, take this 
occasion to express our inspiration at your 
example. Gentlemen, we salute you. 

Four years ago. the President of the United 
States, speaking at Kingston, told you: 

**The Dominion of Canada is part of the 
sisterhood of the British Empire. I give to 
you assurance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if domination 
of Canadian soil is threatened by any other 
empire." 

At 11 o'clock on the night of December 7. 
1041, the Government of Canada declared 
war on Japan. 17 hours before a like declara¬ 
tion by the United States. 

I need not emphasize today the ties that 
bind us—the long years of peace, the un¬ 
guarded frontier, a common language, and 
our Christian faith. Both of us are young 
nations, vigorous in the tonic virtue of the 
New World. Tradition. I suggest, has not 
blunted our sense that life is an adventure 
rather than a habit; history has not limited 
the shape of our future; and from the life 
we have created comes the promise that life 
can be even better, that hope need not give 
way to the leveling futility of cynicism. 

What we have won. what we hope to 
achieve is now threatened by a dark wave that 
has engulfed Europe, washed against the 
white cliffs of England, and now rises above 
Russia and the east, pointing to Asia, to the 
Pacific. The barbarism of Japan has joined 
the machine fury of the western Hun to 
destroy us, to destroy our law and our free¬ 
dom. to rub the pride of our New World In 
the d\iat beside the trampled life that once 
was Europe's, that once was Christendom. 

Make no mistake, the legions of the enemy 
march still as conquerors—in Russia, on the 
Mediterranean. In Asia. This hour is very 
dark, make no mistake. Time presses, and 
still they march. We have made our excuses, 
said we were unprepared, said that democ¬ 
racies move slowly. Do democracies move 
slowly to their death? Can we not brush 
away, each Allied nation in his separate field, 
the hesitations, the distrust, the jealousies? 
Democracy is a great dream. Now. to fulfill 
its hope we who pretend to love its ways 
must live greatly, if we are to live at all. 

If in the midst of action we are occasionally 
to take counsel, as now, let us not waste 
words in the amiable platltudeB that too early 
laid to sleep the sentries of our minds. Can 
we not find words to sting our hearts with 
action, immediate and unswervingly con¬ 
tinued; words that will pursue us like the 
fates when we go home to our little com¬ 
forts; words that carry the sweat and tears 
and blood into our lives, that have hardly 
felt the havoc of the world? 

Perhaps what Z say needs saying more to 
my own countrymen than to you Canadians 
who so much longer have known the sacri¬ 
fice and endurance that we are but beginning 
to apprehend. But is this not what we 
must say, and say again, in words that do 
not seek to find some easier way? Most of 
us here are too old to fight; and we cannot 
help but feel the frustration of older men. 
who long ago fought in another war. and 
who can but stand aside and watch the 
youngsters, see our own sons move into 
battle. But. since our hearts are etiU as 
young as they were then, we have our part 
to play. Z^twyers have been leaden in the 
long struggle for freedom that has brought 
us where we are today. The times are dark; 
but men's souls have not been stirred to know 
the need, the desperate need, for tmlty and 
saorifioe. 

And thus my greeting to you Canadian 
lawyers, to all of us alike. Is that we are at 
war against an Infinitely resourceful and 
vastly successful foe; deqierately In earnest, 
moving swiftly toward a long-planned end. 


I do not despair. 1 look across the vast 
awakening power of America, and remember 
the words JcUin Milton spoke 800 years ago: 

*'Methlnks Z see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after Sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle mew¬ 
ing her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazkled eyes at the full midday beam; purg¬ 
ing and unsealing her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flock¬ 
ing birds, with those also that love the twi¬ 
light. flutter about, amaaed at what she 
means." 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
it is understood that 1 am assuming to 
speak principally to and for Vermonters, 
but what 1 am going to talk about is 
something that the people all over this 
country should know about; namely, my 
attitude with respect to the situation 
which obtains. I admit it Is not tactful, 
perhaps, from the standpoint of seeking 
votes, but it la the truth. It Is said that 
the truth is mighty and will prevail and 
should keep us free. 

I confess it is somewhat embarrassing 
and not the easiest thing for me to do to 
put in the Congressional Record such 
clippings as I propose to append hereto. 
Those who know me know this is true. 

Those of you who have served with me 
going on 10 years in this House of Repre¬ 
sentatives have appraised both my faults 
and my virtues, if any. I prize beyond 
measure your expressed estimate of me, 
and feel I am not worthy of it. 

As 1 told you this morning, at the very 
last hour for filing a short-time resident 
of Vermont, a social uplifter from New 
Jersey, filed against me. 

He is a social rejuvenator. Without 
any reflection on New Jersey, he might 
well have stayed there, but now he is re¬ 
vealed and his original purpose and In¬ 
tent are exposed. 

He came to Vermont as have some 
others before him. as Is now apparent, to 
run for office; an office which he could 
not hope or expect even to be a candidate 
for in his own State. 

It is true we may need upUfters, but we 
do not respond to this attempt to make us 
a lot of guinea pigs. The truth is we will 
do our own ui^tlng. 

We are very glad that the artists and 
the sculptors and the literati and the 
parlor pinks see In Vermont their haven. 
We are glad to have them come, but we 
resent their attempts to try to tell us how 
to run our besiness. Possibly they could 
tell us a lot of things, but most of them 
we do not believe. 

We of the soil of old Vermont, vdille 
we are glad to have them recognize our 
fundamental virtues, do not intend that 
they idzhll oome Into Vermont, buy up the 
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newspapers, spread their gospel, and at¬ 
tempt to impregnate 100-percent Ver¬ 
monters and Americans with their Ideas 
and ideologies which are so absolutely 
foreign to our soil. Socialistic, commu¬ 
nistic. undemocratic doctrines which they 
preach fold up and die in Vermont soil. 

We are glad to offer them a haven, 
these malcontents, these disappointed 
office seekers, these literati, these artists, 
these sculptors, these poets, these pseudo- 
liberals. but when they undertake to run 
our business they are Just out of luck and 
out of place, and they had better attend 
to their painting and to their poetry and 
to their sculpture and to their writing. 

I speak as a Vermonter, and I say to 
you that Vermonters do not Intend to be 
taken over by these egocentric mono¬ 
maniacs Just because we have taken 
them in and given them a place to live. 
It still holds true that the gods of the 
hills are not the gods of the valleys. 

We are glad to have these people recog¬ 
nize the fact that they are getting back 
to fundamentals in government—and 
there is no place in the world to which 
they can go where they can find more 
fundamentals—but when they try to cap 
these fundamentals with their so-called 
modernistic but demonstratedly fan¬ 
tastic theories, they have come to the 
wrong place. 

They might as well understand now 
and for all time that, as much as we are 
glad to have them seek us out and to 
settle with us. they cannot disturb nor 
shake our basic ideas of government. 
They might as well understand from 
me now that, insofar as I am concerned, 
I do not propose to let them contaminate 
the body politic of the State of Ver¬ 
mont. 

Really that is the issue in this cam¬ 
paign against me. Outsiders are trying 
to tell Vermonters what they shall do. 

So here are a few editorials and some 
clippings with respect to my record in 
Congress. As between the recent addi¬ 
tions to our population and the real na¬ 
tives—that is. as between those who 
think clearly and those who are obsessed 
as pinks, fifth columnists, dreamers, and 
social uplifters—I Just ask you native 
Vermonters, who are saturated with the 
traditions of your ancestors who bought 
their freedom at a great price and who 
built a Republic and established a 
State, what is the answer? 

Here are the clippings: 

The New York Times has said: 

The defense of the United States today 
rests largely on three pivotal measures: 
(1) The repeal of the arms embargo, which 
made it possible for our present allies to get 
weapons; (2) lease-lend. which gave them 
more direct and substantial aid; and (8) ^se¬ 
lective service, which gave us a real Army in 
a moment of great danger. 

1 would make at least one addition to 
these three, namely, the act to continue 
the training of the selectees. It was in 
my opinion one of the most important 
of all the votes. I voted ‘*yes” on all of 
these Issues. 

The Bennington. Vt.. Banner of August 
25.1942. had this to say: 

Ogden*a booster boys from the big cities 
love to refer to him as an eminent **town 
builder.” When he went to Landgrove In 


1929 the Vermont year book gave the popu¬ 
lation of .the town as 114. Bleven years later, 
when the census of 1940 was taken, the enu¬ 
merators foimd a poprUatlon of 64. Seems 
as if Vermont can't stand too much of that 
kind of building. 

The same paper, on August 7, printed 
the following editorial: 

His brother members of the Sun-Tan 
colony, those pleasant people who have failed 
to make a hit in their home town and have 
come to Vermont to try to get a new start 
and are desperately anxious to manage the 
affairs of us gum-chewing hicks of the Green 
Mountains, have succeeded in persuading 
Bam Ogden, of Landgrove, to run for Con¬ 
gress against Charlie Pltjmlxt. It is no 
favor to Sam Ogden, who is personally es¬ 
teemed by his Bennington County neighbors. 
He doesn't yet know enough about Vermont 
to be the beat representative and if, by 
chance, he should be elected he would be 
pestered to death by these shirt-waist colo¬ 
nists who need Jobs and want to get on the 
pay roll somewhere or somehow. Mostly 
these boys are the sons of well-to-do parents 
or of people who have made some mark in 
the world, but, as always, the second genera¬ 
tion has a hard time, sometimes because they 
have never really learned to work. We have 
a large and growing infusion of them in 
Vermont. Some of them came up here to be 
bootleggers, but more of them wanted to be 
writers, artists, novelists, farmers, statesmen, 
or something Important. One of them, Jerry 
Evarts, ran for Congress in Vermont several 
years ago and got something like 10 percent 
of the votes cast. Now the colonists of the 
depression have coaxed Sam Ogden, of Land¬ 
grove. to run for the same office. They have 
done him a disservice and by no possibility 
could he do for them what they want and 
what they will demand. Sam will get the 
summer colony vote, except the old-timers, 
who have come to bo Vermonters, but we do 
not expect to see him elected He will have 
the support of many of those with whom he 
has served in the legislature, and, if be wins, 
can be trusted to do his best. The primary 
is only a month away and thus the campaign 
will be short. 

The next item is clipped from the Barre 
(Vt.) Times: 

Plumlxt Aoaih? Why Not? 

Charles A. Plvmley, Vermont's sole Rep¬ 
resentative in the National House, makes it 
known in plain language that he is a can¬ 
didate to succeed himself and that he would 
appreciate continued support at the polls. 
There seems to be no convincing reasons why 
such support should not be accorded him. 
Plumley has done a good Job in the House. 
He probably has not pleased all factions all 
the time—and why should he be expected 
to? He has followed, generally, a strong de¬ 
votion to his country as a guide, as well as 
his own common sense, of which he has a 
goodly store. The result has been that Plum- 
ley's voice and vote have been found sup¬ 
porting that which seemed to be for the best 
interests of the country. That record, taken 
in conjunction with the fact that there is now 
no available replacement timber of the right 
caliber, ought to insure Plumley of being 
successor to himself. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Burlington Suburban List on July 16: 

Plumley Will Run Again 

As was expected. Hon. Charles A. Plumley 
has announced his candidacy for renomlna- 
tion for Congress on the Republican ticket at 
the primaries to be held in September, For 
some time efforts have been made to bring 
forth a candidate in opposition to Mr. Plum- 
ley, but thus far no one has had the courage 
to enter the contest. 
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There may be a good deal of buncombe 
about changing horses In the middle of the 
stream but there is some merit in that say¬ 
ing. particularly at this time. Congressman 
Plumley has supported the administration 
consistently in its war policies. He is far 
from an isolationist. Maybe his action on 
certain measures has not suited everyone, 
but it is to his credit that he has not strad¬ 
dled issues. He has been in Washington long 
enough to be weU known and recognized and 
stands well in the House of Representatives. 

For years it has been a tradition with Ver¬ 
mont to return its Senator and Representa¬ 
tives to Washington year after year. Ver¬ 
monters found the advantage of this years 
ago when representatives from this State 
gained national recognition not only by their 
ability alone but through continued service. 
That policy has been carried out for many 
years and is pretty well fixed in the minds of 
Vermont voters today. In view of this situa¬ 
tion, it would be difficult. Indeed, for any 
candidate to defeat Congressman Plumley. 
But under present conditions it does not 
seem advisable to make the attempt. 

Vermont may not agree with all the orders 
that come out of Washington, particularly 
those which have local application. But in 
general the State is four-square behind the 
administration in promoting the war effort, 
and in this particular at least Congressman 
Plumley truly represents Vermont sentiment. 

The Bellows Palls (Vt.) Times made 
this editorial comment in July: 

Orton's Campaign 

Vrest Orton this week a^ain slaps Con¬ 
gressman Plumley, whom he believes should 
be replaced as Vermont's lone Representative 
in the House. Probably it will baffle no one 
but Orton when it becomes apparent that 
the net result of his one-man campaign 
against the Congressman is more votes for 
Plumley. One reason for this is that Ver¬ 
monters simply don't like the way Orton 
writes about Plumley. Some readers don't 
like the way Orton writes about anything, 
but even this group must admit that he 
makes them mad enough to do a little extra 
thinking on their own part which is all to 
the good. 

Congressman Plumley should have oppo¬ 
sition, both in the Republican primaries and 
in the election. It is no honor or satisfac¬ 
tion to any candidate to have an office handed 
to him any more than It is to win any one- 
man race. This goes for all candidates for 
public office, no matter how good or bad they 
are. Voters should have the opportunity to 
register protest, as well as praise, and slogans 
like "Don't change horses In the middle of 
the stream" and "Experience is all-important 
In times like these" arc greatly overrated in 
our estimation. 

But Orton's first suggestion that a woman 
might nui, and now that John Gordon be 
the Democratic candidate, both fall in real¬ 
ism. In the first case a woman can't get 
the votes, and in the second case we doubt 
if the State Democratic coxmnlttee will appre¬ 
ciate Orton selecting a candidate for them» 
and in Gordon's case—good man that he may 
be—bis liberalism might be too liberal for 
the average Vermont voter. 

The following Is a column entitled 
'‘Neighborly Talk,” which appeared In 
the Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer on August 
24: 

Neighborly Talk 
(By John Hooper) 

BLACXSMITHINO: A LOST ART IS REVIVED FOR 
POUTICAL PURPOSES 

I don't know Sam Ogden, the Landgrove 
squire, any better than you. I’ve only talked 
with him a couple of times when be was 
representing his town as civilian-defense di¬ 
rector. So 1 have to go along with you and 
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find out what I can about him from the news¬ 
papers, especially those papers that see Sam 
as Plumlxt's nemesis. 

1 had the Impression that he was an affable. 
Intelligent, somewhat artistic kind of fellow, 
the kind anyone would enjoy sitting down 
and chewing the fat with. Like a lot of 
others, he has found life in Vermont a lot 
more pleasant than It was In the city, and 
Is rather glad also that It was his lot to be in 
this State during these times, because here 
you can see democracy at work better than 
you can almost anywhere else In the Nation. 

Well, that was my picture of Sam until I 
came under the Influence of his press agents. 
Now I have to start all over again and visual¬ 
ize him as a big, burly blacksmith, a guy 
who chews horseshoe nails and Is Just wait¬ 
ing to get to the House of Representatives 
so he can pull the seats up and toss them 
around for exercise. 

“Sam Ogden, blacksmith,** Is the calling 
card that is being left at the voters* doors by 
hlB backers with such vehemence that you 
almost expect to find a hair from Sam's chest 
folded up neatly In each card. None of us 
quite knows where this will lead to as the 
campaign develops but I wouldn't be sur¬ 
prised to see Vrest Orton staging Ogden meet¬ 
ings with an anvil for a rostrum, free bags of 
curnmeal to the crowd, and Sam standing 
there sweating under the weight of a stone 
from the Weston grist mill slung around his 
neck. 

Now the word “blacksmith” means to most 
of us the village smith who shoes horses, the 
friend of the farmer, the delight of children— 
a guy with the common touch on the end 
of each of his stubby fingers, except the one 
the horse bit off in 1892. 

1 imagine Snm is getting a chuckle or two 
out of that role. But he must have qualms 
at the thought of all his constituents leading 
a horse up to his shop the day after election 
for a little shoeing. That would be the point 
where the hobby of making gadgets out of 
Iron and teaching yoimgsters at the Putney 
and Newton schools to make gadgets out of 
Iron would cease to be fun for 6am. You 
can't make a set of andirons out of a horse. 

What really got me to worrying about this 
problem was Sam's picture In Life this week. 
It gave me had dreams. In fact, I dreamed 
that Charlie Plumley was out mending hla 
political fences and was Jogging along out¬ 
side of Londonderry when hla horse threw 
a shoe. 

“Know any blacksmiths around here?” he 
asked a youngster fishing on the side of the 
road. 

“Scarcer than hen's teeth,” the youngster 
replied. “Ain't none around here except It’s 
that fellow up to Landgrove. Belongs to some 
religious sect. Alkenite or BAennonite, I be¬ 
lieve they calls it. Seems I read he was a 
blacksmith, too.” 

Well, Charlie limped along for 5 miles or so 
until he saw a tall, slenderish gentleman In 
gray flannels and a brown sport coat. 

'‘Tell me where Ogden, the blacksmith, 
lives?” Charlie asked the stranger. 

"I'm Ogden,” the soft-spoken gentleman 
answer. “What do you want made?” 

“Want my horse shod,” said Charlie. 

“Sorry, can’t do It. But stop In and see 
that new pair of hinges I Just forged." 

“Wish I could,” said Cbarlle. "but I've got 
some fences to mend. Hava to get along on 
throe legs, I guess.” 

"That wouldn't be quite right," said Bam, 
anxious to help, “Let me look around the 
shop a bit.” 

Well, sir. In 10 minutes Charlie was off in 
a cloud of dust with hls horse wearing on her 
right forward foot the finest door knocker 
you ever saw. And It Just makes you feel good 
that up here In Vermont thers still Is tbs 


spirit of helpful nelghboHiness and ingenuity, 
no matter what kind of a role a man Is forced 
by his followers to labor under. 

I wouldn't be surprised to see flam and 
Charlie both struggling vp the steps of 
Congress after this campaign was over, carry¬ 
ing the horse. 

In the same periodical the following 
letter to the editor was printed: 

SPSAXINO 07 THE FARM BlOO 
Eorroa or Retcmmer; 

Our friend who signs himself "Farmer” in 
the Rutland Herald follows the usual trend in 
trying to Impeach the record and service of 
Congressman Plumlet by Innuendo rather 
than by facts. About the only spoclflc oritl- 
clsm of his many votes which 1 have seen has 
been the charge that on one occasion he sided 
with the western farm bloc. On that basis 
we may as well prepare to retire Senator 
Qeorgb Aucen In 1944. since he appears to 
have voted with them In a majority of in¬ 
stances. 

I have a considerable acquaintance In 
Washington, and I find that Plumlet la on 
some very Important committees and have 
been told by majority leaders and Republican 
Members that he Is highly regarded and that 
hls voice and opinion carry weight. 

Vermonters should be very proud that both 
Plumlet and Senator Warren R. Austin have 
Just about the best records of any men in 
Congress for consistent, far-vlsloned, unself¬ 
ish, and nonpolltlcai support of the war 
effort. Contrast their records with that of 
Senator Aiken, who mistakenly and mls- 
guidedly cast hls lot with Wheeler, Ntb, 
Walsh, and other isolationists right up to 
December 7, 1941. 

I am both a fanner and a Farm Bureau 
member. 

Btocxwell. 

Auqubt 15. 

The New York Sun of August 20 
printed this editorial; 

Plumlet's Platform 

One of the most vigorous speeches of the 
current congressional campaign was made 
not on the hustings but on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Confiding to his 
colleagues hls intention to run for renomlna- 
tlon In a primary on September 8. Repre¬ 
sentative Plumlet, of Vermont, said he ex¬ 
pected to stand on the record of hls votes. 
In every Instance, he said, he had voted the 
way he thought right, uninfluenced by pres¬ 
sure groups, “some of which now attack me,” 
and without any thought of how hls vote 
would affect his own political future. Con¬ 
tinuing, he said: 

“If the people of Vermont are for America 
100 peroent^--and they are—if they are for 
our form of government and Its continuance 
as against wasteful extravagance, social ex¬ 
perimentation at the taxpayers' expense, the 
octopean growth of bureaucracy and those so- 
called liberals, radicals, and fifth columnists 
and others who work so subverslvely to at¬ 
tack us who are fighting for Americar-and 
they are—if the people of Vermont would pre¬ 
serve and conserve their liberties and pass 
them on to posterity as worth fighting for— 
and that is what we are fighting for—then 
they can help their Representative In Con¬ 
gress carry on their fight by giving him their 
vote of confidence, as they have done here¬ 
tofore and will again.'* 

Representing the State at large, Mr. Plum- 
lit is now serving hls fourth term. Since 
hls retirement ss president of Norwich Uni¬ 
versity to run for Oongreii on the Republican 
ticket, reelecting him has become slmost a 
habit In Vermont, 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORO, I Include the following address by 
the Prime Minister of Poland, Qen. 
Wladyslaw Sikorski, before the Polish 
National Council, at London, August 17» 
1942. 

At a special session of the Polish Na¬ 
tional Council, General Sikorski reviewed 
Poland’s war effort during the last 3 
years. He said: 

I wish to devote today's speech to military 
tasks and military policy. I think the high¬ 
est tribute I can pay to those who have the 
good fortune to be fighting openly with anna 
In their hands against the enemy and to 
those men and women, too, who are staying 
at their posts in Poland, in spite of the most 
savage persecution, will be to sum up Po¬ 
land’s armed effort abroad, which has been 
going on now for nearly 3 years. 

In September 1939, against 16 armored 
and motorized divisions, with about 4,200 
tanks, there were ranged about 200 Polish 
tanks, grouped In 2 motorized brigades, the 
organization of one of them being as yet 
unfinished. Against more than 4,000 planes 
of the Third Reich It was possible to muster 
only 377; 69 divisions of the most modernly 
equipped German infantry bad to be stopped 
In theory by 39 Polish divisions, of which In 
practice half were not mobilized. The quan¬ 
tity of artillery In our divisions was only half 
as strong as the German artillery. This dis¬ 
proportion determined the final result of the 
fight In advance. In this situation the Polish 
soldier could only save the nation’s honor 
and, saving that, his own future. Just as has 
actually happened. He could not save the 
motherland from catastrophe. I know Po¬ 
land's situation at that time was very diffi¬ 
cult, in view of the unpreparedness for war 
of the western democracies. How different 
would have been our duel with Germany If 
we had prepared for it properly several years 
In advance and If the leaders of our nation 
had shown at the last moment the strength 
of character of statesmen, as was displayed 
by the lord mayor of Warsaw, Starzynskl. 

The heroism of the Polish soldiers and the 
value of Poland's armed action in 1930 was 
not Immediately understood by the world. It 
was eclipsed by the unheard-of tempo of the 
September tragedy, the course of which over¬ 
whelmed the Imagination. Poland took upon 
herself the attack of virtually the entire 
strength of the Teuton invader, and damaged 
it to such a vast extent that many months 
were needed to reorganize It. Her achieve¬ 
ment, however, was not appreciated, because 
the whole Government and the commander 
in chief were outside the country, that they 
had abandoned to the enemy. New deeds 
were necenary, a new Poliidi army as well as 
the Bfflendid attitude displayed at home, were 
necessary before the truth about the heroism 
of Poland became generally known. 

At the moment when, after the September 
disaster, the newly formed Polish Government 
assumed the permanent authority of the 
sovereign state in Paris, the Polish armed 
loroes were r^resented by merely a few war- 
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ships and a small recruiting center in France. 
The whole ot this force did not exceed 2.500 
men. On my demand for the formation of 
independent armed forces In France, com¬ 
posed of local Polish emigrants and soldiers 
coming from Poland, the French Government 
answered me by referring to the agreement 
concluded by the government of Slavoj 
Skladkowski under which we only had the 
right to one unit to fight side by side with 
the French Army. Not until a new military 
agreement had been reached after many 
d^cultles was the organization of Poland’s 
armed forces placed on a completely different 
basis. 

prom that moment the tedious work began, 
bound up with many difficulties arising prac¬ 
tically at every step. The Poles on French 
territory were fired with an indomitable will 
for further fighting and waited for arms for 
months. Despite the greatest effort on my 
part the provision of equipment for the 
army went forward unusually slow and sev¬ 
eral units received no equipment at all. The 
reasons lay partly in the unwillingness of our 
Allies to see an independent Polish army 
formed and then chiefly in France’s complete 
unpreparedness for war. 

The psychosis of the September disaster 
had not created for us an atmosphere favor¬ 
able to the overcoming of recurring difficul¬ 
ties. One rny of light in this period was the 
patriotism and enthusiasm of Polish emi¬ 
grants on French soil. In spite of all dif¬ 
ficulties, we carried on the work of organiza¬ 
tion with an Iron will. At the end of Decem¬ 
ber 1939, the strength of Poland’s armed 
forces in Prance already exceeded 30,000 men. 
In the course of the first 6 months In 1940, we 
increased the number to 66,963 soldiers, 
They formed 2 infantry divisions, 1 highland 
rifle brigade, and an armored brigade. Two 
further infantry divisions and the Carpa¬ 
thian rifle brigade In Syria were In course of 
formation. By that time, moreover, we al¬ 
ready had at our disposal In Prance 75 per¬ 
cent of the pilots mobilized in September 
1039. 

Prom the Army, the first to partake In 
fighting, was the highland brigade under 
Gen. Szyszko Bohysz. It was no easy matter 
to send It far north to Norway, yet, in spite 
of all, it proved to the world the existence 
of Poland's armed forces and our indomi¬ 
table will to continue fighting. In a fine ac¬ 
tion, lasting from May 17 to June 7, this 
brigade wrote its name splendidly on the an¬ 
nals of our fighting forces and justified to 
the full the trust I had placed in it. On 
French territory, the First Division of 
Grenadiers, the Second Infantry Division, 
and part of the Tenth Motorized Cavalry 
Brigade went Into action. The First Divi¬ 
sion, remaining under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Duch, fought with the greatest devotion 
In the Maglnot line, covering the retreat of 
the French Army. The episode of the com¬ 
mander of this division not carrying out my 
order of June 18, Instructing it to fight 
through to Switzerland, Is well known. Gen¬ 
eral Duch had to choose whether he would 
carry out my order or save the honor of the 
Poles, whom the French high command 
begged to cover the French forces still hav¬ 
ing a chance to save themselves. In agree¬ 
ment with the commanders of his regi¬ 
ments, he took the way of honor. This was 
the reason why the division did not reach 
either Great Britain or Switzerland, but 
their behavior set a splendid example of 
how Poles imderstand the performance of 
their soldierly duty with complete devotion 
to the end. 

General Prugar’a Second Division was al¬ 
lotted the task of defending a certain sector 
in the general system of the Maglnot line. 


It did not fight in a prepared position, as 
the Germans had gone round the line from 
the west. After 2 days of defensive action 
against enormous enemy forces, the division, 
collecting all its wounded and covering the 
retreating French, crossed the Swiss frontier 
with its arms, in exemplary order. This 
aroused the sincere admiration of the Swiss 
people, and our men were received with mili¬ 
tary honors. 

Part of General Maezek’s Tenth Cavalry 
Brigade, in spite of not being ready to fight, 
went into action In the Eperney region. It 
carried out its task honorably. This consist¬ 
ing chiefly in covering the retreating French 
armies and earning the recognition of the 
French command. This short review of the 
history of those of our units which were 
thrown into the fight 3 months too soon 
does not give a picture of the experiences 
and hardships which Polish soldiers suffered 
In those exceptionally difficult days of the 
breaking up of the French Army and the 
collapse of France. 

It does show, however, that our soldiers 
gave proof of highest moral virtues and car¬ 
ried out with exemplary devotion their duties 
as an ally preserving their faith even in the 
moment of collapse. From privates to com¬ 
manders, generals I had nominated, all stood 
the test splendidly, dispelling by their actions 
the bad opinion of the Polish Army and of 
Poland, which it had been endeavored to 
create in France. This arrested the atten¬ 
tion of world opinion and forced it to reflect 
upon the September campaign, which had 
been condemned previously without due 
thought. Nor was the speedy collapse of 
French military might without obvious 
significance. 

Despite the reversal of opinion about the 
Polish Army, some further efforts were still 
necessary. The Carpathian brigade, which I 
had entrusted to Kopanski, was formed in 
Syria in accordance with my order. Over¬ 
coming all difficulties and not infringing in 
any way the dictates of dignity and honor, 
it proceeded in full order to Palestine, sur¬ 
rendering neither arms nor equipment. 
There it stood side by side with our British 
ally, prepared for further fighting in which 
it was to win fame. Our air force, in spite 
of enormous material difficulties, showed 
once more its splendid fighting value. Polish 
pilots shot down over Prance 66 enemy 
planes. 

A far more difficult task was the second 
reconstruction of the Polish Army in Great 
Britain. 1 remember that on June 19. 1940, 
after my dramatic talk with Marshal Petain, 
wo were threatened with complete annihila¬ 
tion, We went toward it with full knowledge 
and with heads held high. The Government 
and the National Council refused to seek 
refuge on a British warship lying in Bordeaux, 
leaving the whole Polish Army to the mercy 
of the enemy In ^ance. Only my flying 
to England saved the situation, for Mr. 
Churchill, in this moment so decisive for us, 
showed a deep and complete understanding 
for the Polish cause. He placed a number 
of ships of the Royal Navy and merchant 
marine at the disposal of the Polish Army 
which made it possible to organize the evacu¬ 
ation of a very large part of the Polish Army 
to this country. As the result of this action, 
all units not engaged at the front were res¬ 
cued. We transported on that occasion more 
than 23,000 men, and It was possible to evac¬ 
uate by another route a large number of sol¬ 
diers of the first Infantry division and part 
of the highland brigade. The so-called ar¬ 
mored division—^tbat Is, the Tenth Cavalry 
Brigade—was rescued practically complete. 
In thii manner the total number of Polish 
armed forces at the conclusion of the June 
evacuation amounted to 30,000 men. 


For nearly 8.000 airmen, a skeleton organi¬ 
zation was quietly created. With the Army It 
was worse. With the fall of France the chief 
source of fresh recruits was cut off. The 
evacuation of soldiers scattered all over the 
continent was not possible to any large ex¬ 
tent. We endeavored to obtain volunteers 
from Canada, from Polish communities in 
America. These efforts, however, on account 
of difficulties resulting from American legis¬ 
lation and for other reasons, did not give 
results in proportion to the numerical 
strength of Poles In America. Nevertheless 
the action of General Duch and his stout 
soldiers in the United States and Canada gave 
Important moral and political results. It 
awakened and strengthened the love of 
Americans of Polish origin for the mother¬ 
land and Inspired their efforts on behalf of 
their unfortunate brothers; it connected them 
more closely with the Polish Government in 
its policy. It rendered Invaluable services 
to the official policy of America and the Allies, 
as Poles in America, in close harmony with 
the Government are now working very ac¬ 
tively in all spheres In the cause of victory. 
Poles in South America, particularly in the 
Argentine, where our emigration of recent 
date gave the army a considerable number 
of volunteers, who became excellent soldiers 
after having received their baptism of fire 
in the navy and air force. 

The speedy reorganization of our air force 
in Great Britain is a fine page In the history 
of Polish armies abroad. Already in the his¬ 
toric air battle of Britain in August and 
September 1940, our air force covered itself 
with glory. Today we have the full right to 
assert that the part played by Polish units 
contributed in a very important degree In 
repulsing and breaking up the German of¬ 
fensive, which was to precede the invasion of 
the British Isles. Our squadrons, together 
with 50 Polish pilots serving In British units, 
shot down during that period 196 enemy 
planes. In 1941 we already had several day 
and night lighter squadrons and bomber 
squadrons and a cooperation squadron. All 
of these fight side by side with the Royal Air 
Porce, contributing an important part to the 
common war effort, and their intrepidity, 
efficiency, and courage is winning them de¬ 
served laurels. 

The fighting efficiency of the Polish Air 
Force now twice as strong as before the out¬ 
break of war with Germany, is in the hearts 
and on the lips, not only of Poles but of the 
nations of the whole world. Up to June 1, 
1942, our fighter squadrons had shot down 
more than 600 enemy planes and probably a 
further 250. This represents, not counting 
equipment, a loss of 1,800 airmen to the 
enemy. The bomber squadrons completed 
about 3,000 raids, dropping more than 8,000,- 
000 pounds of bombs on targets of consid¬ 
erable Importance in the Third Reich. In 
their expeditions, they have flown deep Into 
the heart of Germany and have been over 
Berlin, Bremen, Lubeck, Hamburg, Cologne, 
Mannheim, Mainz, bringing a warrior's re¬ 
venge for the destruction carried out in 
Poland. Our fighter squadrons paid for their 
successes with the loss of 09 killed and 54 
missing of whom 17 are prisoners of war. 
From our bomber squadrons 174 have been 
killed, 223 are missing, and 85 are prisoners of 
war. These losses are proportionally small 
but particularly heavy for us. We must real¬ 
ize however in this sacrificial shedding of 
blood*that Poland rises and lives. Air opera¬ 
tions in Great Britain have been going on 
for two years. Our monthly losses on an 
average amount to about 11 killed and 11 
missing. 

The Polish Navy, of which three de¬ 
stroyers—the Grom, the Burza, the Blyska* 
taiezH-and two submarines—the Wilk and 
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the Oraee^-came to Greet Britain at the be¬ 
ginning of the war and are taking the ftaiest 
part in the battle on the aeae. Our ablpe, 
the number of which has been ooneiderablT 
Increaaed, carry out without pause a dif* 
flcult and dangerous service over vast areas. 
They are carrying out independently Im¬ 
portant assignments. fuiniUng exceptionally 
responsible work, convoying transports 
through moat vital seaways and those most 
threatened by the enemy. The crews set an 
example of heroism, showing perfect readi¬ 
ness for battle, and have won for themselves 
the real respect of the famous Royal Mavy 
as well as recogxUtion for Poles as seamen. 

I cannot pass over in silence here the ex- 
eeptionally devoted work of our merchant 
marine, the deep-sea tonnage of which, in 
spite of serious losses, is not less than o\ir 
pre-war tonnage. Both our Navy and mer¬ 
chant marine carry out their duties very well. 
Where reserves of men are concerned, our 
navies do not feel any special lack, and at 
present are continually receiving the neces¬ 
sary contingents. The nomination by me 
last September of 36 cadets to be trained in 
Great Britain ^ as naval lieutenants com¬ 
pleted our officers corps, which is in the right 
proportion at the moment to the number of 
our sailors. The number of ships* officers and 
men is in almost complete harmony. On July 
10, 1941. new possibilities opened lor Poland’s 
armed forces. 

The Polish-Soviet agreement not only re¬ 
stored their freedom to numerous cltisens of 
the republic, but enabled them also to take 
up armed light with the enemy. The mili¬ 
tary agreement of August 14. 1041, laid the 
foundations for the formation of a Polish 
army on the territories of the Soviet Union. 
From all comers of that great country Poles, 
exhausted hut unbroken in spirit, strength¬ 
ened by their love lor the motherland, by 
their belief in the sacredness of our cause, 
began to gather at collecting centers, in order 
once again to answer the call to arms. 

The organization of the Polish Army in 
Russia went through various phases. A first 
army. 100,000 strong, was to be formed in 
Russia, and about 30,000 people sent to the 
Middle East. Kopanskl's brigade, grown fa¬ 
mous through its 10 months' campaign and 
splendid fighting at Tobruk as well as its 
victorious action at El Oazala and the Lyb- 
ian Desert, was also moved there lor re¬ 
organization. On account of the difficulties 
in acquiring arms for the Polish Army In 
Russia and other difficulties, the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment agreed to the Soviet’s proposal to 
evacuate the whole of the Polish armed 
forces from Russia. That evacuation is now 
going on and renders it possible to bring 
together all Polish forces which are in the 
Middle East in one strong army group. Or¬ 
ganized into motorized divisions and a tank 
brigade, they will have an important role to 
play. The effort we have made in organizing 
Poland’s armed forces from the moment of 
the fall of France can he seen most clearly 
from the following figures: 

On April 16. 1941, the strength of Poland’s 
armed forces was about 36,000 men; May 16. 
1942, their number definitely exceeded 100.- 
000, and we are now the fifth strongest 
army among the Allies. 

I wish on this occasion to emphasize the 
merits which our soldiers are displaying in 
German prison camps, winning the respect of 
their comrades of other nationalities and even 
of the enemy. In spite of the difficult condi¬ 
tions in which they live, they stand united, 
with a strong moral backbone and iffiow 
high military discipline. The officers do not 
waste their time but work earnestly among 
themselves. The internees in Switzerland 
live in a hundred times better conditions. 
They have found work there, as well as possi¬ 
bilities of continuing their studies begun 
in Poland, They form one family which 


does great credit to their eommander, Gen. 
Prugar Ketling. 

About 260 officers went at a most ditficult 
moment to British Colonial services. I am 
happy to state that they bring honor to the 
Polish uniform there, and make careful ef¬ 
forts to preserve the cordial bonds of friend¬ 
ship linking them with the Polish Army. 

About 600 soldiers are interned in Camp 
Miranda in Spain. Thanks to the efforte 
made It has been possible recently to improve 
considerably the conditions of their difficult 
existence. The Polish Red Cross organized 
a continuous flow of parcels of food and 
medicines. Similar parcels also go from 
America. The internees have the spiritual 
ministration of a Polish priest and their life 
has been organized and planzMd; they also 
have been given possibilities to study. 

The Polish Army, particularly the whole 
of the officers corps, has unfortunately been 
up to now an old army, perhaps the oldest 
in Europe. It has suffered from a vast sur¬ 
plus of officers, mobilized unsystematically 
in 1939. This forced me to release officers, 
of whose services the army was imable to 
avail itself. Up to now, I have retired, here 
and in the Middle East. 1,064 officers, assur¬ 
ing them of means of subsistence. These 
officers may he called to service in the future. 
By retiring the older officers, 1 open the way 
for younger ones. In BritAin alone we have 
1,691 cadets. 686 of whom bad already reached 
that grade in Poland. To promote gradually 
this element which In many respects Is a 
fresh element, is a task from which I shall 
not shrink, particularly after confirmation 
of the obvious fact that it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to maintain at the front even the best 
battalion commanders in the difficult condi¬ 
tions of modern warfare, when they are past 
40. 

Besides Britain, Rtissia, and the United 
States, the Polish Army is cooperating with 
the Jugoslavs of whom a considerable group 
bad fundamental training in the first motor¬ 
ized armored corps. The whole training 
of Allied paratroops has been carried o\it in 
our brigade. We trained French, Norwegians, 
and Czechoslovaks. 

It is one of our foremost duties to take 
the utmost care that our soldiers have the 
most up-to-date equipment. The course of 
the war so far has proved beyond all doubt 
that quality is more Important than quan¬ 
tity. Today battles are decided by who has 
better tanks and the more modem aircraft 
and guns. As far as equipment is concerned 
we are dependent upon Britain and partly 
upon the United States. Most modem ^uip- 
ment has been given to our armored corps. 
The same is true of our air force and navy, 
to which one cruiser has been added. This 
equipment has been given and charged 
against the Polish state. It cannot be other¬ 
wise. If It were given and not charged, we 
should not be equal allies. 

The period through which we lived for 
nearly 3 years and the 8 months we shall 
still pass through has been a very hard one, 
both for us and tat all the Allies, but it is 
by no means bc^ess. Our difficulties find 
their most genuine e:q)ression in the grave 
crisis on the Russian front. However, that 
crisis exists only on the limited although 
important front of the Caucasus and not on 
the whole eastern front, as wss the case last 
year. Even this sector Is still a long way 
from Baku. While Btalingrad, Voronezh, 
Moscow, end Leningrad are In Russia's hands, 
while there are stlU Russian forces eager to 
fight, one cannot talk about a defeat at the 
Red Army. Russia has ttaamn and Is abowlni 
a remarkable powMr of resistance and her 
soldiers are dii^ying admirable detetmlna- 
tion. NegotlaUons are going m now In Mos¬ 
cow which will, z heps, load to harmonizing 
ths effort of the Allies, who so far have been 
deprived pf a Joint supreme command. The 


boasts of German propaganda about German 
preparations for thwarting an eventual In¬ 
vasion of the Continent are but a smoke 
screen for German weakneae. Timoshenko’s 
army is stiU holding the field despite all Ger<* 
man attacks and has retreated in good ezrder. 
Furthermore, Timoehenko should dispose of 
Important reserves to line the Don and Volga 
Rivers. The Russians hold Voronezh firmly 
and they are aware of the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Stalingrad, The Germans are risk¬ 
ing much In their venture to the south. The 
lines of communication, on which their whole 
system of supplies is based, are dangerously 
extended. In spite of their long and diffi¬ 
cult retreat, the morale of the Russians is 
not shaken. On the other hand, the German 
war machine functions worse and worse, and 
is giving signs of fatigue and of wear and tear. 
The unity of the Axis Powers leaves much to 
be desired. 

It Is no secret to anyone that Japan is 
waging its own war for its own ends. Japan 
is seriously threatened by the United States 
in the Far East, and will not ligbtly decide 
to take decisive action against Russia. The 
battle of the Atlantic is being won by the 
Allies. The time is not far distant when 
German U-boats, operating In packs, will he 
annihilated. Even today Germany has lost 
her best U-boat commanders and these can¬ 
not be easily replaced. The ever-increasing 
Allied air raids over Germany, which will 
grow more heavy in geometric progression 
constitute an element of the Allied victory 
which cannot be calculated. What then of 
the hopes of Germany, who provoked a storm 
she can no longer control? She knows per¬ 
fectly well that the German Nation is dead 
tired of ’’successes.” She is well aware of the 
boundless hatred of the conquered nations, 
whose exploitation forma the basis of her 
colossal but shaky war potential. Germany 
is banking on a compromise peace, which she 
will probably propose this autumn, after ex¬ 
pected successes In Russia, before the fourth 
war winter sets in, the most dangerous for 
Europe. These proposals will be categorically 
rejected by the Allies as such a compromise 
peace could only be imposed upon the Allies 
if Germany won a hundred percent victory, 
of which she is incapable. In no other case, 
would anyone agree to such a peace, knowing 
full well it would be only a short armistice, 
after which Germany would again make her 
bid for world dominion. 


HcKhant Seanen Auwer the NeSon’t 

on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 

or naoiNu 

m THS HOUSE OF BEPBBSENT AHVES 

Thursday, AHmst Z7.1942 

Ur. BLAND. Mr. G^waker, under 
leave to extoid my remarks in tbe Ap¬ 
pendix of the Raeemo, I indude herein 
an article contributed by me to the 
winter-spring 1942 Issue of American 
Seamen-^ Review, devoted to the in¬ 
terests of mendiant seamen and pub¬ 
lished by tbe Ametiesa Seamen's Friend 
Society, 2130 Arch Street, Fhilsdeliibia, 
and m FlfHi Avenue, New Tork Ct^ 
mbscsuMt ss.iwir Miawn xbs tunow's o*ix 
m the sunmer-fBU 1941 iHu. of Amwl- 
esa aeamsa-A Bevlew. there ^QweMd an 
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article entltied *‘The Nation Calls Upon 
American Seamen.** Hon. Frank Knox, Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, was the author. That 
call closed with these words: 

“We need ships and men to carry finished 
products to various key distribution points 
throughout the world. The time may yet 
come when we shall need ships and men to 
carry American munitions directly to where 
the other free nations of the earth are bat¬ 
tling with their lives. Zn all these tasks the 
men of the American merchant r'arlne are 
playing a major role in close cooperation 
with our Navy. Some of their tasks are dan¬ 
gerous ones. Never in our history has the 
American sailorman backed down before a 
threat or hesitated in the face of danger. 
I know he will not do so now.'* 

These words were written before Pearl 
Harbor. They were tiue when written. They 
are doubly true now. 

How well the merchant seamen, licensed 
and unlicensed, officers and crew, are answer¬ 
ing that call of the Nation, time has told and 
time will tell. In complete disregard of 
danger, death, privation, hardship, and suf¬ 
fering, without any blare of trumpets or 
beating of drums, merchant seamen have 
been true to their splendid traditions 
through all our Nation’s history from the 
colonial days through the revolution and 
down to this good hour. Before the Navy 
was, they were. Their work laid the founda¬ 
tions of this Republic, and with the immortal 
Washington leading, they helped to win this 
Nation’s freedom. They have never faltered. 
They have never failed. They will neither 
falter nor fall now. They have confirmed to 
the fullest detail the good opinions of their 
friends who In January 1041 said on the 
floor of Congress that the greater part of the 
men who are sailing the seas are as loyal and 
patriotic American citizens, either by nat¬ 
uralization or nationality, as the men upon 
the floor of Congress. I said then, and I 
repeat now: 

“You need have no fear, the ships are safe 
now under the American merchant marine, 
and with the American crews who are sailing 
the merchant ships,” 

Time has proven those words to be true. 
Those words have been true wherever those 
ships were manned by men of our Allied na¬ 
tions or any men of other nations seeking 
with us to preserve freedom for the world. 
No charge of bad faith or disloyalty can be 
laid at the door of any of these men. True 
to themselves, true to the splendid tradi¬ 
tions of a historic past and true to their 
country, they have faced dangers which 
might well cause the stoutest hearts to quail. 
How well they have performed their work let 
excerpts from a few editorials of our national 
press answer. They could be multiplied 
many times. Many of these men have 
Joined the Immortals. I quote: 

’’Not the least of America’s heroes in this 
war are *the men who go down to the sea in 
ships*—^In the tankers and other merchant 
ships, that convey essential materials and 
supplies to our home shores as well as to 
the fighting men abroad. 

''These men do not wear uniforms to desig¬ 
nate the fact, yet their services are as pa¬ 
triotic. as brave, and as necessary for the 
national defense as are the services of the 
men in the armed forces, 

“Dally they ply the Infested oceans where 
iubmarlnes lurk or where mines have been 
strewed. 

“Numbers of them have given up their 
lives when theii slilps have been destroyed. 

“Survivors of these disasters dauntlessly 
join with other mates and fare forth again 
in other vessels. 

“They know—these mariners—-that the 
merchant marine Is not only an auxiliary to 
the Navy, but Is also America’s vital life line. 

“They know that the Navy, while taking 
larger and larger precautions to guard them. 


is not yet prepared to convoy every ship sail¬ 
ing upon every route, and they know that 
the ruthless enemy is striving by terrorism to 
drive them off the waters. 

“But these mariners cannot be terrorized. 

“They have made it their business to keep 
the merchant ships operating, and they are 
doing so as valiantly as MacArthur's and 
Walnwright's men hold forth at Bataan. 

“An admiring nation is grateful to them 
all.” (New York Journal and American, 
March 23. 1942.) 

Numerous other editorials In papers 
throughout the United States proclaim the 
same truth and give the same answer. Time 
and space will not permit their inclusion 
here, but later I shall Insert many of them 
in the CoNGRXssioNAL Record. I shall add 
here only a few further excerpts to show the 
scope of these testimonials. 

“The men now under the flag ot the Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine are adding a new luster 
to their calling. 

“In every war the American seaman has 
been a proud figure. Once more this Nation 
can take pride in his accomplishments.” 
(Washington Star, March 16, 1942.) 

“Unarmed but unafraid, these men are set¬ 
ting an example of dauntless patriotism in 
the face of peril deserving the highest praise 
that can be bestowed by a grateful people.” 
(Philadelphia Inquirer, March 12. 1942.) 

“All honor to such men. They have kept 
Britain In the war 2 years, saving her from 
starvation and defeat. And today American 
merchant seamen are doing their vital part 
in the winning of the war for us all, and are 
paying with their lives.** (Clarion Ledger, 
Jackson. Miss., March 17. 1942.) 

“Those who are sweating in the fire rooms 
of tankers and cargo ships, or manning the 
bridge of these vulnerable and mostly un¬ 
protected vessels, come In for their share of 
glory, too." (Pittsburgh Post Gazette, March 
18, 1942.) 

“These men do not wear the uniform of the 
fighting services, but they are as much a part 
of the fighting front as the soldiers, the 
sailors, the marines, and airmen who are 
taking the battle to the enemy. Their in¬ 
domitable courage is a pledge that our Na¬ 
tion will win through against whatever perils 
beset us." (Chicago Tribune, March 24, 
1942.) 

“The people of America will rightly regard 
these brave spirits as playing a no less essen¬ 
tial role in the winning of the war than front¬ 
line infantry or bombing pilots. To be 
thrown into a boiling sea hundreds of miles 
from land Is bad enough, but when that sea 
is a mass of fire, the stoutest heart quails at 
the prospect. All honor, then, to our mer¬ 
chant seamen, who day and night ai'e risking 
this flaming death.” (Richmond Tlmcs- 
Dispatch, Richmond. Va., March 17, 1942.) 

Other tributes come from the New York 
Journal of Commerce: the Washington Post; 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Tlmes-Herald and 
Dally Press, Newport News, Va.; Argus, Rock 
Island. Ill.; and many weeklies. 

These are only a few sentences from many 
Nation-wide tributes which I hope some day 
ihay be collected. They will constitute a 
glorious record and might bear appropriately 
the title of the editorial in the Richmond 
Tlmes-Dispatch Epics In Flaming Oil. 

Why these encomiums? A few incidents 
will suffice and will tell the tragedy and the 
horror of these sinkings. They will picture 
the heroism of these officers and crew who man 
our merchant marine. 

One tanker caught fire and started sinking 
about 4 minutes after the torpedo struck. 
Oil leaking from the punctured vessel caught 
fire. Two lifeboats were lost when the stern 
went under. The bulk of the crew rushed 
for the remaining port lifeboat. The subma¬ 
rine shelled the ship, the bridge collapsed, 
the debris struck this boat, and the men 
were knocked into the water, most of them 


to their death. One drifting lifeboat was 
secured, and finally picked up 12 survivors, 
including the captain. These were rescued 
by a fishing boat, after spending 2 days on 
the sea. Passing ships were signaled with 
flash lights but steered clear because this 
device had been used by the Nazis to lure 
ships to their death. These men were soaked 
with oil and water. The water was icy. It 
was February. Most of the men were bare¬ 
footed and had nothing to eat but oily bis¬ 
cuits. Oil had ruined the drinking water. 
Almost to a man these men echoed the words 
of their captain: “I'm ready to ship again." 

In late February an ore carrier, with a 
complement of 39 men, was struck. They 
escaped; then the ship was shelled for 1 hour. 
When struck, the third assistant engineer 
stopped the engine Immediately and, stum¬ 
bling about in the darkness, shut down the 
fuel-oil valves and cut off the steam valves. 
The weather was Intensely cold. The prompt 
action of the third assistant engineer made 
it possible to launch the lifeboats which 
might have been swamped if the ship had 
been in motion at the normal rate of speed. 
No one had enough clothing, but each shared 
with the other. One man tore off his under¬ 
shirt and wrapped in It his partner's shoeless 
feet. Asked if he were going back, his an¬ 
swer was, “You bet; and how," Another said, 
“It is our Job to take the ships out and the 
Nation can count on us doing it.” Another, 
who had a big cut on his noco where a 
fragment of steel almost knocked him out. 
said, “We must keep the ships moving.” One 
Negro said ho would not let. one sinking 
keep him from the ssa, and addressing his 
colleagues of the steward's department said; 
“The ships must move, and we'll move them.” 

Another case Involves the sinking of a 
freighter where, after the collision, the master 
thought the ship might be saved If the cargo 
were shifted In the hold. He called for vol¬ 
unteers to go below and do the work. Water 
was pouring Into the hold. Every man vol¬ 
unteered. The water continued to pour In, 
and abandonment of ship was ordered. All 
officers and members of the crew were saved. 
Two were Injured. One of these, asked if he 
were going back to sea, answered, "Yea; I 
expect to go back. I’m not afraid. I’ll go 
back anytime they want me.” 

Another Illustration Is the case of an 
American tanker which was sunk by torpedo 
and gunfire about the middle of February; 
20 men were missing after the sinking and 
given up as lost, 18 were saved, 10 of them 
so severely burned as to require hospitali¬ 
zation. 

At the time of the torpedoing the weather 
was squally, the waves running 10 or 15 feet 
high, and vlEiblllty limited to less than 2 
miles. The vessel was carrying 50,000 barrela 
of gasoline and 60,000 barrels of kerosene and 
Diesel oil. Her tanks were full, with no 
room left for explosion fumes, and, while 
there was no explosion, the vessel burst at 
once Into flames. The shock of the torpedo 
made the radio useless. The flames raced 
through the ship and spread with great rapid¬ 
ity in the oil and gasoline which flared in 
an ever-widening circle. A second torpedo 
struck immediately after the first. 

A watch on deck hastened to lower a boat, 
but, as it touched water, the blazing oil 
swirled around it and the boat burst Into 
flames. The submarine began shelling the 
burning tanker. Prom the accounts of sur¬ 
vivors It appeared that virtually the cnliro 
sea was enveloped in flames within a few 
seconds of the blast of the torpedo. 

The ship which rescued the survivors was 
a few miles In the rear when the U-boat made 
Its attack. The master and men of the res¬ 
cue ship knew what was ahead of them. 
They knew of their danger, but the spirit 
of Farragut was with them. Ignoring all 
danger, they went ahead. The men of the 
torpedoed vessel were in the water about 
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3 hours before they were picked up. The 
rescued were loud In their praises of the 
rescuers. The captain said: 

•*That was bravery. We had no Idea any 
ship would risk the same fate that struck 
us in order to help survivors. After saving 
all the living, they picked up two at our 
dead.'' 

The 24-year-old radio operator of the tor¬ 
pedoed vessel said: 

"They had guts. They saw us torpedoed 
and shelled but came right up to the rescue. 
They even broke silence to call for help. 
Our radio was knocked out by the first 
blast,** 

Would these men return to the sea? Let 
the captain and third mate answer: "Hell, 
yes! In 2 weeks well be back fighting 'em 
again." 

This is the spirit of America. That was the 
spirit of Pearl Harbor, of Wake, of Guam, of 
Manila, of Bataan, of Oorregldor. 

That was the spirit of John Paul Jones, 
of Perry, of Farragut, and of Dewey. 

America still responds to the stirring call, 
•'Don't give up the ship." 

That was the spirit of the Alamo, when the 
call to surrender was answered with a shot, 
and the brave defenders died to the last man. 

That was the spirit of Lexington. It was 
the spirit of Yorktown. It is the spirit of 
today. That was the spirit of 1776. Thank 
Ood, it Is the spirit of 19421 

Merchant seamen have answered with deeds 
the stirring call of Secretary Knox. They 
will continue to answer that call in no uncer¬ 
tain terms. They will show the same spirit 
of which Admiral William Snowden Sims, 
United States Navy (retired), spoke when 
delivering a lecture before Lowell Institute 
on December 11, 1930. and referring to the 
officers and men of the preceding World War, 
he said: 

"The skill and seamanship of these sailors 
was something that amazed naval officers, 
and they proved themselves to be seamen in 
a sense that naval officers never have the 
opportunity to become. The courage, ini¬ 
tiative, and a sense of responsibility, skin In 
handling ships of all types, and noteworthy 
seamanship characterized the merchantmen. 
I'd like to see a bunch at 80 naval officers 
trying to handle 30 heterogeneous ships as 
the merchantmen did. Without the mer¬ 
chantmen's skill, courage, and loyalty the 
war could not have been won." 

American merchant seamen, officers and 
men, now will merit the same praises be¬ 
stowed by Admiral Sir John Jelllcoe, of the 
British Navy, in November 1918, when he 
said: 

"The officers and men of the American 
merchant marine has founded during this 
war a new and glorious tradition in the teeth 
of undreamed-of peril. While there has 
been glory and official honor for the Army 
and Navy, merchant sailors have been taking 
their chances down in the forehold and in 
the lifeboats and on pieces of wreckage in 
the freezing North Atlantic waters." 

The work of our merchant seamen today 
continues the great work of the merchant 
seamen in the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War, rec¬ 
ognized by president McKinley in his annual 
message to Congress. December 5, 1898, when 
he said: 

"The part which American merchant ves¬ 
sels and their seamen performed in the War 
with Spain demonstrates that this service, 
furnishing both pickets and the second line 
of defense, is a national necessity, and should 
be encouraged in every constitutional way." 

If time and space permitted, the record of 
these merchant seamen could be traced 
through every war in which the Republic 
has been engaged and in every peril with 
which the Nation has at any time been 
confronted. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I Include 
therein an address delivered by me over 
several radio stations in Pennsylvania as 
a small contribution in aiding the Navy 
Department in its efforts to secure volun¬ 
teers for the greatest Navy In the world: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to speak to 
you on this occasion about the United States 
Navy and its challenge for service. 

As most of you know, our Navy is being 
expanded tremendously. And the Navy de¬ 
pends entirely on volunteers to man Its ships 
and fighting planes. Volunteers have in¬ 
creased tremendously—but new construction 
is going ahead at a rate many times greater 
than it was this time a year ago. So the 
Navy needs more and more men. 

To provide these men It has launched a 
great Nation-wide recruiting program. And 
the Members of Congress have been asked to 
cooperate by telling their constituents of the 
Na^'s need and of the excellent opportuni¬ 
ties it offers, both for service and self-im¬ 
provement. 

I was glad to respond to that request be¬ 
cause 1 feel I am especially qualified to dis¬ 
cuss the Navy and the opportunities it offers 
patriotic, red-blooded Americans who want 
to serve their Nation In its hour of peril. 

In the last war I entered the Navy as an 
enlisted man. When the war was over I was 
serving as a chief petty officer. I now hold 
a commission as a lieutenant. So I feel that 
my experience entitles me to speak on the 
opportunities which the Navy offers for ad¬ 
vancement. 

During the past year I have been on two 
tours of active duty—one in the far Pacific 
and one In the North Atlantic patrol. Bo 
I think I am qualified to tell you about the 
fine fighting shipmates you will have when 
you Join the Navy. 

Having been in action with the Navy I 
feel qualified to tell you what excellent op¬ 
portunities it offers a young man to learn a 
trade that will be Invaluable to him when 
the war is over. For the Navy gives Its young 
men training worth several hundred dollars 
In order to qualify them for the technical 
work that will make them experts in their 
trade. 

Because of the excellent opportunities for 
education, rapid promotion, and self-im¬ 
provement which the Navy offers it has strong 
appeal for young men—men whose educa¬ 
tion was interrupted—or who are still of 
school age and still want to serve their coun¬ 
try while learning. In fact, the average age 
of the enlisted men in the Navy today is only 
19y2 years. 

Bo far the central Pennsylvania area has 
not reached its quota for the enlisted men in 
the Navy. But that situation is gradually 
being reversed. Recently we had a mass In¬ 
duction in Altoona in which 96 men entered 
at the same time. 1 am sure that the num¬ 
ber will increase as our section becomes more 
aware of the need of the Navy for men and 
the opportunities which It offers. 

Bo far the Navy has borne the brunt of this 
war. Indications are that it might continue 
to do so for some time. We all know wimt 
a grand fighting job the Navy is doing. And 


it will do more when It gets the extra help 
It needs. When the war broke out Congress 
soon retthBed what some of us had long ad¬ 
vocated. that our Navy, strong as it was. was 
not nearly adequate for the job it had to 
do. Because we had to fight on many fronta 
we had to scatter our forces. The Japs on the 
other hand were able to concentrate their 
forces Bo we have bemi largely on the de¬ 
fensive. But this situation is now being 
quickly remedied. 

Congress has authorized the greatest naval 
construction program in history. And that 
program is rapidly taking shape. New ships 
are being commissioned every day, and new 
fighting tfianes are rolling off the produc¬ 
tion lines. Is central Pennsylvania going to 
fall behind in furnishing its share of the 
men for these ships and planes? I don't 
think it will when the Navy's need is fully 
realized. 

Let me tell you what the Secretary of the 
Navy has to say about that need. He said, 
and I quote: 

"Never In all history has the call for de¬ 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Brave men are needed—stout¬ 
hearted men—men who would rather fight 
to stay free than live to be slaves." 

*Tf that's the way you feel about it," says 
Colonel Knox, "your ^aoe right now is with 
the Navy—your Navy—in America's first line 
of attack—shoulder to shoulder with the red- 
blooded men of action who are determined to 
defeat the Axis; who are not only remem¬ 
bering Pearl Harbor but are doing some¬ 
thing about It." 

And Colonel Knox further says; 

"It’s your war as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the war¬ 
ships, all the fighting planes America can 
produce, count for nothing without the men 
to man them. Skilled men who know their 
jobs. Fighting men who want action. Pa¬ 
triots who love their country—and serve it 
as true Americans should." 

That is what the Secretary of the Navy 
has to say about the Navy's need for men. 

Now I want to ask you to consider some 
of the advantages the Navy offers. 

First. Good food and plenty of it. The 
Navy pays more per man to feed its men 
than any other service in the world. You'll 
get three big wholesome meals every day- 
cooked by Navy experts trained in some of 
the country's finest restaurants and hotels, 
or in the Navy's own cooking schools. 

Second. Clean, comfortable quarters. Uncle 
Barn's fighting bluejackets enjoy the most up- 
to-date living quarters of any service afloat. 
Even on shipboard there are always facilities 
for recreation and relaxation. 

Ihlrd. The finest medical and dental care. 
The Navy wants you healthy and does every¬ 
thing possible to keep you in tip-top condi¬ 
tion. 

Fourth. Shipmates with whom youU be 
proud to serve. Remember, every man in the 
United States Navy is an Intelligent man. a 
man of action—an all-around red-blooded 
American. 

Fifth. And this fifth point is probably the 
most Important of all. The Navy prepares 
you to make more money after the war, be¬ 
cause while you are serving your country 
you have the opportunity to learn a trade. 

You may have the idea that youll be just 
another seaman when you Join the Navy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy's 
weapons are tremendously complex. To 
make them maneuver and fight as efficient 
units requires perfect coordination by men 
who are experts in tibeir jobs. The Navy, 
therefore, Is really a huge organization of 
teehnloal specialists, all working togettor to 
Witt. It needs the services ot no lass than 
49 diffsrent kinds of spedallits. Whatever 
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your Job in civilian life, you can probably 
find its counterpart in the fighting Navy. 
If not, the Navy will give you a chance to 
learn a slciU after you enlist. Incidentally, 
everyone of these specialists is a petty officer 
with all the advantages of higher rank, in¬ 
cluding better pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic red-blooded American man, between 
17 and 60 years of age, and In good health. 
If you qualify so far then two courses are 
open to you. You can enlist in the Eegular 
Navy, which is for a period of 6 years. Or 
you can enlist in the Naval Reserve, which 
means that you will be free to return to 
civilian life as soon as possible after the war. 
Pay and promotions are the same In both 
branches. The choice Is yours. 

Now if you have had special training or are 
experienced at your trade, you may enter the 
Navy with a petty officer’s rating. 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any special 
qualifications. In that case, the Navy will 
give you a chance to go to a trade school to 
get training that would cost as much as 
$1,600. If you’re handy with tools, or If 
you like radio or photography, or always 
thought you might make a good welder, or 
show any aptitude In any of dozens of other 
fields, the Navy will put at your di.sposal the 
finest equipment and instructors that money 
can buy. 

And all the while you’ll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you’ll make 
$50 a month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months almost all ap¬ 
prentice seamen are automatically promoted 
with a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead 
from there, depends on you, but you have my 
word that the Navy will assist you in every 
possible way. You can get some idea of your 
chances from the fact opproxlmately 60 per¬ 
cent of the enlisted men in the Navy today 
are petty officers. 

When I spoke about specialists awhile ago. 
1 didn't mean just specialists in running a 
ship. If you’re Interested In aviation, then 
the Navy’s the place for you—because the 
United States Navy Is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual fly¬ 
ing. you may qualify for such Jobs as radio¬ 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
received should prove extremely valuable In 
civil life after the war is over. Of course, 
every Navy man who gets flight orders Im¬ 
mediately gets a 60-percent raise In pay. 

There are scores of Jobs open. In all these 
Jobs, the training and experience should 
assist you in civil life after the war. 

That’s the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers Its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of higb courage, of outstanding de¬ 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni¬ 
forms with pride because they know that they 
have earned their place In a proud fellow¬ 
ship of arms. 

These men are Interested, first of all, In 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action and who knows exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Each man 
has his own Job. He does that Job well and 
he knows that he can depend upon his fel¬ 
low fighting men to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American Is confident that, when the men of 
our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates If you who are of military age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as your 
branch of our country’s armed services. 


I wonder if we realize how much this con¬ 
gressional district already is doing In connec¬ 
tion with the war effort. Here in this dis¬ 
trict we have a great system of coal mines. 
Every miner that digs coal is contributing 
to the war effort, for he is providing the fuel 
to keep the wheels of Industry humming. 
Here also we have great railroad shops. 
Every railroader is contributing to the war 
effort, for he Is supplying transportation for 
supplies and troops without which our war 
effort would bog down overnight. Many 
small industries are making parts that go 
Into the machines of war. One of our plants, 
the Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., of Belle- 
fonte, recently was awarded the Army-Navy 
*‘E” for efficiency. 

Part of our district is a great agricultural 
region. The farmers of this area are pro¬ 
ducing the food that is necessary for our 
sailors, our soldiers, and our war workers, 
so practically everyone is contributing In 
one way or another. But we must have more 
than coal, supplies, transportation, and food 
If we arc to win this war, for all of this is 
useless without the men out there In the 
battle lines. This district has contributed 
many to the armed forces, and thousands 
more are eager to answer their country’s call. 

But even greater contributions will be nec¬ 
essary. As John Paul Jones said, *‘We have 
Just begun to fight.” Each of us must re¬ 
member our enemies are strong and powerful. 
We do not know how long this conflict will 
last. But we do know that we will win at 
the end. We know that the Navy is going to 
play—as It already has—a mighty Important 
part In that victory. If you want to choose 
the Navy as your branch of the service, there 
are recruiting stations at Altoona and Du- 
Bols. The officers there will be glad to give 
you full details and take your application. 

You will become part of a fine fighting 
organization, and you will acquire training 
that will be of material benefit to you In 
later lllc—and you will be helping preserve 
this grf at country of ours. A greater oppor¬ 
tunity no young man could ask for in a time 
like this than to become a member of Uncle 
Sam’s fighting Navy. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude therein a splendid article written 
by Lester Allen, appearing in the Boston 
Post of Sunday, August 23, 1942, about 
China and its brave people, which every 
American should read. The spirit of 
sacrifice of the brave people of China is 
an example to those still in the United 
States when they have to make any 
personal sacrifices to help our country 
win this war. 

The article follows: 

China’s Stobt Is iNSPiRiNa—C ountrt’s Fight 

Against Japan Shows Vai4)b and Bacbi- 

FicB—F ubnxshxs Object Lesson fob Amib- 

ICANB 

(By Lester Allen) 

When the war seems to go badly and the 
day by day news from the fighting fronts 


is gloomy, Americans may turn to the experi¬ 
ence of fighting China, which through 6 
years of war against Japanese aggression has 
gained strength, confidence, and honor—in 
retreat. 

Hemmed in hy Japanese fighting forces the 
Chinese have Just completed a factual review 
of the 6 years of warfare, sent it leaping across 
space by short wave from Chungking, the first 
radio-transmitted volume of Its kind—made 
public last week by the Chinese News Service, 
an inspiring message to the world. 

The Information contained In this review 
of China’s 5 years of war will make any 
American, grumbling over petty matters such 
as meat shortages, gasoline rationing, fuel 
rationing, and sugar rationing, blush for 
shame. Uninformed Americans may say 
casually that China has been financed largely 
by the United States in its war effort. The 
reverse is true. China has been supported 
in its war against aggression by a rekindled 
national spirit and a sense of honor so keen 
that hundreds of thousands of toiling 
Chinese have staggered over rough mountain 
trails carrying incredible burdens of tung oil 
to pay off the money borrowed from the 
United States. 

Rather than being a dependent ally, China 
is now, except for two types of arms—air¬ 
planes and heavy artillery—quite capable of 
soundly thrashing the Japanese. 

This Is the true situation in China today. 
The Chinese Army has grown to 300 divisions, 
with 6,000,000 well-trained men, with 16,000,- 
000 men in reserve units or in training camps. 
It has 800,000 guerrillas operating behind 
Japanese lines, harassing Japanese garrisons, 
raiding Japanese communication lines, and 
chopping up isolated Japanese patrols. 

It has 600.000 regular troops operating 
behind the Japanese lines so effectively that 
the Japs hold only such territory as Is Im¬ 
mediately adjacent to the railroad lines they 
command. In addition, China has available 
60,000,000 able-bodied men of military age. 
The latest figures show that the casualty 
ratio of Chinese to Japanese has dropped 
from 3 Chinese to 1 Jap to 1 Chinese to X 
Japanese. 

STRATBOY IN BXTBEAT 

Prom the military situation outlined by 
Samuel Chao, It now becomes apparent that 
the Chinese have devised a new method cf 
warfare, which they call magnetic warfare. 
Instead of offering a determined, pitched bat¬ 
tle when facing Japanese troops, the Chinese 
forces withdraw steadily, taking as heavy a 
toll of Japanese life and equipment as pos¬ 
sible, halting from time to time in the with¬ 
drawal at strong points to keep the main 
body of the Japanese forces following the 
line of Chinese retreat. Meanwhile, the Chi¬ 
nese have moved large forces by determined 
forced marches to flanking positions. 

Three times the Japanese have been de¬ 
ceived by the Chinese tactics, in the three 
battles of Changsha. To prevent the use of 
the rivers by Japanese water-borne forces, 
the Chinese have mined the Hsiang River. 
Then the guerrillas have moved out of their 
roles of peasant into their roles of soldiery 
and destroyed the roads so that the Japanese 
have had to advance without their heavy 
artillery. This move placed the forces on even 
terms, man against man. 

Each time the Japanese have pressed on 
against the deceptive strong points of defense, 
leaving their mechanized and heavy artillery 
units bogged down on destroyed roads, and 
each time they have dashed into what they 
believed to be the main Chinese force, only 
to find that they were enveloped in a pocket 
and that strong Chinese armies, which seemed 
to spring out of the ground, were closing In 
on their flanks and their rear. In the first 
battle of Changsha the Japs lost 40,000 men. 
In the second battle the Japs took pains to 
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avoid a repetition pf tbe first mistake and 
protected their flanks until they believed 
themselves safe. And then the elusive Chi¬ 
nese armies sprang up and fell upon the 
flanks and rear. 

In the battle of Zchang in October 1041 
Chinese troops, supported only by a lew 
mountain pieces and a single light bombing 
attack, stormed the Japanese position and 
took it. They could have held the city ex¬ 
cept for the fact that the Japanese, in typi¬ 
cal barbarous disregard of tbe war conven¬ 
tions. used gas and literally choked the Chi¬ 
nese troops loose from the city. 

The battle of western Chekiang in May 
and June of this year in which tbe Japs 
gathered troops at Hangchow to probe for 
the air fields from which they believed Qen. 
Jimmy Doolittle had launched his air at¬ 
tack against Tokyo, converged on the rail¬ 
road city of Kinhwa on May 24. Again the 
Japanese used poison gas to loosen the grip 
of the defenders after they had lost 6.000 
men in three unsuccessful assaults. 

WHAT CHINA NXEDS 

China needs heavy artillery and planes, 
but not much more, to win battles. They 
are sensible enough to appreciate the diffi¬ 
culties of creating an effective air force of 
their own overnight. They have adopted the 
next best expedient and created air flelds 
for the United States. This is tbe assurance 
radioed from Chungking. Another impor¬ 
tant step taken by the Chinese is the con¬ 
struction of new air flelds and the improve¬ 
ment of existing ones so that the allied air 
forces can have more bases for attack on 
Japan proper. 

‘‘Advanced flelds with undergroimd fuel 
and bomb depots dot the Chinese provinces. 
Major bases in rear provinces are strategically 
located and are well constructed although 
devoid of pretentious hangars and above¬ 
ground structures. Often himdreds of thou¬ 
sands of men are moblUxed to level a gigantic 
field out of hills, valleys, and farms. With 
picks and spades the Chinese farmers whose 
forefathers built the Great Wall and the 
Grand Canal today build air fields that will 
one day serve as springboards for aerial at¬ 
tacks against Japan.** The Chinese are mak¬ 
ing no secret of their Bhangrl-la. They are 
telling the vmrld that Japanese can bomb air¬ 
fields in China, but as fast as they are 
bombed the Chinese will build new fields. 
And this after 6 years of war. 

Since the war began the Chinese have built 
10.000 kilometers of new highways, and are 
building several more long strategic highways 
like the Burma Road to link them with their 
Allies. It would appear from the figures given 
on loans granted by United States. Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia that the most ex¬ 
tensive highway transportation system must 
link interior China with Soviet territory. 

The Chungking radio report says suc¬ 
cinctly: **We shall not disclose several im¬ 
portant highway undertakings lest we should 
divulge to the enemy information to their 
advantage. Suffice it to say that no other 
factor has done more to spur and promote 
highway construction in China than the very 
act of aggression." 

HEAVY COMMiaCB ON BOADS 

The amount of commerce carried by these 
roads is enormous. Some idea of how much 
must travel across the wastes of Sinkiang to 
Russia may be gained from the Chinese fig¬ 
ures on loans and barter commerce. Since 
Chinese resistance started three loans have 
been obtained \mder a barter agreement with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
total is $250,000,000. Four credit loans cov¬ 
ering wood, oil, tin. wolfram, and other metals 
were obtained from the United States to the 
amount of $120,000,000, less than half tbe 
Soviet loans. This is exclusive of lend-lease 
iupplies, of course. 

Great Britain's loans since the China war 
started amount to $32,000,000. Over one- 


half the tea produced in China for export 
goes to the XThlon of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics. It means that these goods are hauled 
by highway on camel back, by elephants, or 
packed by humans. The transportation dif¬ 
ficulty is staggering, but the Chinese have 
kept their agreements scrupulously. 

The Chinese railroad-building effort would 
be heartbreaking to any people but the pa¬ 
tient and courageous Chinese. They have 
monotonously built railroads, seen them de¬ 
molished by military necessity, picked the 
rails up on their backs, carried them to new 
locations and built anew only to have the 
rail lines wrecked again. 

A fine example of their tenacity and will 
to win is shown in the case of the Chientang 
River Bridge, which made fast rail connection 
from east to west in Chekiang Province pos¬ 
sible. It was finished in November 1937, 
after 3 years* work. It was used for a month. 
Then the Japanese advanced and the Chi¬ 
nese resolutely dynamited the bridge and 
wrecked it so that it couldn't be used against 
them. 

Railroad men the world over know the 
limitations of the Chinese railroads. From 
July to December 1937 the Chinese railroads 
moved a total of 4.467376 men and 1336,629 
tons of materials. After the evacuation of 
the old capital, Nanking, the Peiping- 
Hankow Railroad ran 30 trains a day. From 
January to June 1938 the railroads in the 
war areas moved 4337.770 men and 1,146,998 
tons of material. They kept the Lunghai 
Railroad running even though Japanese bat¬ 
teries on the opposite bank of the Yellow 
River at Tungkwan kept up an incessant 
barrage on the tracks, blasting great gaps 
in the right-of-way. 

BtnunNO NXW iajuioaimi 

In the most recent period from the begin¬ 
ning of 1941 up to the present the Chinese 
dismantled sections of the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
railroad, the Canton-Hankow railroad, and 
the Lunghai railroad, to build new railroads 
in the Free Chinese areas. Locomotives, rails, 
car shops, rolling stock—everything—was 
picked up and moved away so that all the 
Japs found were demolished rights-of-way. 
And in that same period the Chinese moved 
9,492,963 men and 1.168.000 tons of material 
on their railroads. 

The ministry of railways has two cardinal 
principles. Keep the lines open so long as 
the Chinese can use them. When the Japs 
threaten, pick up the roads and rebuild them 
elsewhere. It has only been done by the 
Willing work of hundreds of thousands of 
laboring men. all determined to beat the 
Japs. 

On the eve of the war, China had 20 blast 
furnaces with a total capacity of 4,210 tons. 
These were lost to the Japanese. Today in 
interior provinces China has 12 new blast 
furnaces, and scores of small native furnaces 
producing pig iron. Bessemer converters built 
with the most incredible ingenuity are turn¬ 
ing this iron into steel, and all tbe metal 
goes into China's war machine to supple¬ 
ment the arms coming In from outside. 

Tbe Japanese did not reckon with tbe 
Ingenmty and resourcefulness of the Chinese 
workers vdien they launched their armies on 
what they termed "the China Incident.** 
Chinese Industrial cooperatives are really 
phantom industries, which, time after time, 
have been moved overnight to keep on pro¬ 
ducing supplies and arms for the Chinese 
forces. Blacksmiths, gimsmlths, powder 
makers, weavers, $lioemakerB. and all sorts 
of artisans think nothing of moving an en¬ 
tire industry hundreds of miles and setting 
up production again. 

ouxBBzuA Taoora aotivs 

The guerrilla troops operating behind Jap¬ 
anese lines have their own guerrilla coopera¬ 
tives. Often the Japs have experienced the 
effect of the guerrilla effort. A countryside 
seemingly peopled by dull farmers suddenly 


becomes an armed camp out of which a 
strong armed force of Chinese spring to at¬ 
tack the invaders. Before the Japs can mass 
a force to crush the attack, the guerrillas 
have faded away, taking with them their 
arms, their industries, and their stock. 

The food situation in China is improving, 
in spite of the war. It Is estimated that food 
enough is being produced to feed all but 7.5 
percent of the population. Actually 7.6 per¬ 
cent of the people do not starve. The whole 
peop?''go on short rations. But, this is being 
remedied by an intensive campaign of double 
cropping. Formerly, rice paddles produced 
only one crop a year. Now hundreds of 
thousands of acres are producing two crops. 

To the American Volunteer Group the Chi¬ 
nese are profoundly grateful. The members 
of that force of 800 Army. Navy, and Marine 
Corps pilots who volunteered to fight on 
China's side before the United States got 
into the war are esteemed as household gods 
in China. The Chinese supply, in this ra¬ 
dioed report, the first roundup of the ac¬ 
complishments of this group. In 4V^ months 
the Flying Tigers shot down 200 Japanese 
planes over Yunnan and B^lrma. These were 
confirmed victories. The Tigers lost 16 planes, 
had 12 pilots killed and 4 wounded. The 
probable victories, unconfirmed, amount to 
another 100 planes. Brig. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault, who for 5 years before he took 
command of the American Volunteer Group 
was chief instructor of the Chinese air force, 
sometimes had to keep his pilots in the sky in 
Tomahawk planes with overage motors, but 
they created such dread among the Jap Zero 
pilots that frequently the Japs avoided en¬ 
gagement and fled, rather than risk an 
encounter. 

Chinese antiaircraft gunners have given 
a good account of themselves, having on one 
occasion shot down three planes with one 
shell. This was at Kintang in 1937. They 
bit a Jap bomber directly, and the explod¬ 
ing plane destroyed two more Jap bombers. 
It is a world's record for antiaircraft crew. 

CHZNXSB AZX VOBCX XESOUBCXTITL 

The Chinese Air Force seldom gives indi¬ 
vidual credit to a pilot, because the Chinese 
believe it is the credit belonging to a whole 
organisation. They made exceptions in the 
cases of Second Lt. Ven Sal-Wen. of the 
Meteor group, who made a forced landing be¬ 
hind Japanese lines at Shanghai, killed a 
number of Japanese pilots with his pistol, 
and then killed himself rather than be taken 
prisoner; First Lt. Shen Tsung-Hul. of the 
Bast China Sea group, who sank a Jap war¬ 
ship in a suicide dive; and Second Lt. Chen 
Hwai-Mln, of the Hawk group, who fought 
off a Japanese attack over Hankow with a 
damaged plane. The Chinese Air Force has 
a motto: "Our bodies and planes vrill crash 
with enemy positions." 

It is a motto fitting for the whole Chinese 
Nation. In 5 years of war they have changed 
their whole outlook. Where a few years ago 
a Chinese soldier was by 60 centuries of tra¬ 
dition a member of tbe lowest social order, 
he has now. through the travail of China’s 
desperate need, become a man of honor 
among his own people. He has proven his 
courage, tenacity, and hardihood in a way 
the world admires. 

NEW OHXNA HAS BISN KAMI 

A new China has been made, which, when 
the war ends, will astound the world by the 
swiftness of its social and economic revolu¬ 
tion. It is a China no longer a vassal state, 
a pauper repubUc, or a sleeping giant, it is 
awake, free, and standing erect—and Is an 
ally of such enormous potentiality that Hiro- 
rito and Hitler fear for the future, for China 
can field 20300300 war and battls-tested 
soldiers. 

Americans admired Finland because it paid 
the instaUments of its war debt on time. The 
Foo Shing Trading Corporation, which was 
set up to purchase and export wood oU to 
the united States under an Bxport-Import 
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Bank agreement of February 1089, has, de- 
Bpite Japanese strangle holds on every avail¬ 
able shipping port, succeeded in sending to 
the United States enough wood oil to dis¬ 
charge China’s obligation to pay principal 
and interest on the loans in full. Sometimes 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese men and 
women struggled in single file over freezing 
mountain passes, staggering \mder burdens 
of cans of tung oil, but the agreement was 
kept. In Finland the German bombers tak¬ 
ing off from Petsamo hammer at American 
ships unloading supplies In Murmansk. The 
contrast is obvious, and the balance of honor 
rests with the Chinese. 

China, after 6 years of war, is marching on 
to victory after the most appalling hardships 
ever suffered by a nation; hardships that 
make Valley Forge look like a tea party. It’s 
a good thing to remember when the grum¬ 
bling starts. China 1 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker. I Insert the radio address de¬ 
livered by me in aid of the campaign to 
obtain enlistments in the Navy. Our 
Navy is making a record for heroism and 
effectiveness in battle in this war which 
has never before been equalled in its en¬ 
tire glorious history. 

The radio address referred to is as 
follows: 

My friends, on this occasion, the Navy De¬ 
partment has requested me to discuss with 
you "The Navy’s Challenge for Service." 

As most of you know, the Navy depends 
entirely upon enlistments. And it needs 
men to outfit the vast new armada of ships 
and planes we are now building. 

Our people In the State of Washington 
know something of the tremendous prepara¬ 
tions which the Japs have been making for 
years. While we were buUdlng for peace, 
they were building for war. 

Make no mistake about it—the Japs are 
strong. They are so strong, that we have 
been kept on the defensive. But we don’t 
plan to stay that way. We are planning now 
for a grand offensive—an offensive that will 
sweep the Japanese and the other Axis 
powers from the seven seas. 

To that end, we who are your representa¬ 
tives in Congress have laid plans for the 
largest Navy the world has ever known—a 
Navy that will be larger than any yet to saU 
the seas. 

That expanded Navy is far beyond the blue¬ 
print stage. It Is not something that is only 
being talked about. It is taking shape every 
day. 

Each day new ships are sliding down the 
ways. Fluting planes are rolling off the 
production lines. Every arsenal in the land 
is working night and day turning out shells 
and guns, the finest ships, the fastest planes, 
and the hardest-shooting guns the world has 
ever known. 

But ships, and planes, and guns, are only 
as good as the men who man them. Bo I 
have been asked to teU you something about 
the opportunities for service and self-im¬ 
provement which the Navy offers you. 

In the Navy you will find almost every type 
of work. For the Navy today is more than 


Just girns and ships. It is a vast technical 
organization, offering you the choice of 49 
skilled trades. The Navy wants skilled men. 
And it is willing to give you training that 
will make you a skmed expert. And it pays 
you while you learn. Right here is your 
chance to get a head start in life, by learning 
a trade that, when the war is over, will enable 
you to get a better job than you ever had 
before. Or. if you want to stay In the Navy, 
you can retire after 20 years with retirement 
pay that will enable you to live comfortably. 

Just think of It. *11:16 young men under 20 
who are going into the Navy now, will retire 
before they are 40 with an income guaranteed 
to them for the rest of their lives. And they 
will have a skilled trade they can practice 
if they want to Increase their income. 

While older men are needed too, most of 
the men in the Navy are young. In fact, the 
average ago of the enlisted men is only 10 
years. ♦ • • The tremendous opportunities 
for education which the Navy offers appeals 
to them. 

You can take your pick—radio man, ma¬ 
chinist. carpenter, aviation pilot, cook, baker, 
metalsmlth, fireman, painter, and dozens of 
others. 

If you have had special training or are par¬ 
ticularly experienced at your trade you have 
an opportunity to enter the Navy or the Naval 
Reserve with a petty oflBcer’s rating—which 
Will give the higher pay. allowances, and re¬ 
sponsibilities to which you are entitled. 

But even if you don’t possess any special 
qualification that does not disqualify you. 
’The Navy affords you an opportunity to go 
to a trade school where you can get training 
in the work for which you show an aptitude. 
If you want to learn a trade, here’s your 
chance to get the finest training and to use 
the best equipment the world has to offer. 

And you’ll be drawing pay while you learn. 
When you enlist as an apprentice seaman 
you’re paid $50 a month. After approximately 
2 months almost all apprentice seamen are 
automatically promoted with a proportionate 
raise in pay. 

Then you move ahead just as fast as your 
own skill permits. The Navy wants you to 
get ahead, and the Navy will do everything 
possible to smooth the road for you. Over 
approximately 60 percent of the enlisted men 
In the Navy today are petty officers. And 
every promotion means an increase in pay 
and allowances. 

The world’s greatest naval air arm is now 
being built by the United States Navy. If 
you are Interested in flying this Is your 
chance. You may qualify as a pilot, avia¬ 
tion machinist, metalsmlth, photographer, 
gunner, observer, parachute rigger, bomber, 
and many other jobs. And every bluejacket 
who receives flight orders, whether as a 
pilot or in any other capacity, automatically 
receives a 60-percent increase in pay. 

As an enlisted man in the Navy you’ll have 
a great chance to win your wings as an officer 
pilot. You'll be given the world’s flnest, 
fastest planes to fly—>the Navy planes that 
are the spearhead of America’s attack. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men the 
flnest flghtlng men in the world, and has 
done everything possible to care for their 
coznfort and health. It provides the best 
medical and dental service absolutely free. 
Food, board, transportation, and clothing are 
all provided for. 

You can enlist today in either the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve. Enlistment in 
the Regular Navy Is for 6 years. Enlistment 
in the Naval Reserve is for 2, 8, or 4 years— 
with the provision that you are free to re¬ 
turn to civilian life as soon as possible after 
the war. Any patriotic, red-blooded Ameri¬ 
can man between the ages of 17 and 60 can 
apply. 

The United States Navy Is the world’s 
greatest training and conditioning school. 

When you enlist In the Navy, you are Im¬ 
mediately sent to a training station. And you 


travel In style—^you eat in the diner, and you 
sleep in the Pullman. The Navy wants high- 
class men, and it believes in giving them that 
kind of treatment. 

When you check In, you get your uni¬ 
forms—complete outfits for winter and sum¬ 
mer-over $133 worth of clothes, the best the 
Navy can buy. 

At the training school you learn naval 
history, naval traditions, and naval regula¬ 
tions. *rhen, if you qualify, you go to a 
Navy trade school. Here you get expert train¬ 
ing in your chosen field, no matter what it 
might be. 

And I would like to point out here that a 
selected group of men from the Regular Navy 
and Reserves are chosen each year to attend 
Annapolis. Your Congressman and Senators 
have far more requests for appointment to 
Annapolis than they can fill. So why not 
take advantage of this other training which 
the Navy has to offer and work yourself up. 

Your shipmates will be fighters—the kind 
of fighters which America needs to keep it 
free. 

Residents of the State of Washington know 
that the war is very close at hand. Already 
the Japs have made landings on the Aleutians. 
An enemy air raid is a constant threat. The 
United States Navy is the armed bulwark 
that can stave off that threat. Only so long 
as our Navy is powerful enough to keep Jap 
carriers far from our shores will we be free 
of air raids. And only as that Navy is strong 
enough to blast enemy transports—as they 
did in the Coral Sea and at Midway—will we 
be free of Invasion. 

Our Navy has suffered losses. Even so, 
casualties have been low. To date the Navy 
has lost fewer men in this entire war than 
were lost in one hard day’s fighting on land 
during World War No. 1. 

Ours is a precious heritage. It Is worth 
flghtlng for. We are In a war we did not 
seek. It was thrust upon us. And now 
there can only be one conclusion—the utter 
and complete destruction of the Japanese 
Empire and all It stands for; the destruc¬ 
tion of Adolf Hitler and all his tub-thumping, 
goose-stepping cohorts; and his ally, Mus¬ 
solini. 

Right now the United States Navy is a 
mighty fortress between us and destruction. 
No one has any Illusions about what would 
happen if the Japs Invaded our shores—the 
Navy is protecting your homes and your 
friends from that. And, finally, the day will 
come when the Navy will carry the battle 
to the enemy's own shores. 

The great shipyards of the Pacific North¬ 
west are turning out ships to make that 
Navy strong. And the Pacific Northwest, too, 
is giving the men to man those ships. I am 
informed by the Navy Department that in 
the single month of May 129 young men 
from our congressional district enlisted in 
the Navy. That is a record of which we can 
all be proud. And I am informed that, while 
exact ^ures have not been made public, the 
number has Increased constantly since that 
time. You can be proud of them—^you 
mothers and fathers and sisters and sweet¬ 
hearts of these young men who have joined 
the Navy. They are serving their country 
In its hour of need, and at the same time 
they are learning much that will be of bene¬ 
fit to them in later life. 

And you, yotmg men of the district—why 
not join them—your friends and neighbors 
who have already gone in? Become their 
shipmates. They are flghtlng for you. Why 
not get in and fight with them side by side? 
Your country will be proud of you, and you 
will be proud of yourself. And when you 
come back you’ll be equipped for a better 
job. 

There are Navy recruiting offices at Aber¬ 
deen, Ohehalis, Kelso, Olirmpla, and Van¬ 
couver. The officers there will give you de¬ 
tails and take your application. 

Do not hesitate. Join the Navy and get 
in the fight. 
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Andrew T. Snlliran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF MIW TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Record, 
I include the following biography of the 
late Andrew T. Sullivan, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which appeared in the New York 
Times of today. Mr. Sullivan was post¬ 
master of Brooklyn during President 
Cleveland's second administration in 
1892. 

It was my good fortune and pleasure to 
know Mr. Sullivan over many years and 
to know of the esteem and respect in 
which he was held by his friends and 
associates. His was a long life spent in 
upbuilding the community in which he 
was bom and where his respected mem¬ 
ory will live for many, many years. He 
was a quiet, dignified gentleman who con¬ 
tributed much to the communal life of his 
native borough. My prayer and that of 
his legion of friends Is that he shall rest 
in the peace and glory to which he is 
entitled. 

The article is as follows: 

Andrew Theodore Sullivan, postmaster of 
Brooklyn in President Cleveland’s second ad¬ 
ministration, former member of the city 
board of assessors, and a retired banker, died 
yesterday of a heart ailment in his summer 
home at 2926 Westbourne Boulevard, Far 
Bockaway, Queens. His age was 88. 

Although primarily a banker. Mr. Sullivan 
had been quietly active in Brookl 3 rn Demo¬ 
cratic councils by reason of his close friend¬ 
ship with the late John H. McCooey. county 
leader. Mr. Sullivan and .Mr. McCooey had 
been close friends for more than 40 years, 
and the county leader owed his first real 
prominence in public office to an appolnt- 
men . by Mr. Sullivan. When the latter was 
named Brooklyn postmaster the first an¬ 
nouncement he made was that of Mr. Mc¬ 
Cooey as the assistant postmaster. 

Mr. Sullivan was born in the old fourteenth 
ward in the Williamsburg district of Brook¬ 
lyn on August 11,1854. He received his early 
education in the neighborhood schools and 
later was graduated from St. Francis Xavier 
College in Manhattan. After teaching school 
for a short period he Joined his father, An¬ 
drew Sullivan, In the manufacture of paper 
stock, intending to have a business career. 

Meanwhile Mr. SuUlvan had become a 
member of the Williamsburg Democratic 
organization, of which Bernard J. Gallagher 
was the leader. Gallagher was an ally of 
Hugh McLaughlin, the Brooklyn Democratic 
chieftain. Mr. Sullivan’s first political pre¬ 
ferment was the position of derk in the old 
city of Brooklyn’s department of charities 
and correction. Later he became cashier and 
accountant In the Brooklyn post oflkoe. 

Mr. Sullivan’s appointment as postmaster 
on April 13, 1893, by President Cleveland was 
received with surprise by the Brooklyn poli¬ 
ticians, but their surprise was even greater 
when Postmaster Sullivan named Mr. Mc¬ 
Cooey as his assistant, for Mr. McCooey had 
been in the postal service only a short time. 
Credit for swinging the appointments, how¬ 
ever, was given to McLaughlin, who had sup¬ 
ported Cleveland against the wlshee of 
Tammany Hall. 

As postmaster Mr, Sullivan served until 
October 11,1897, when he resigned to become 


I president of the Nassau Ttust Oo„ a new in¬ 
stitution organised by a number of Mr. Sul¬ 
livan’s WUllamshurg^ political associates. 
The new president attracted depositors from 
all parts of Brooklyn, particularly from po¬ 
litical. fratemal. and church oiroles in which 
Mr. Sullivan bad been most active. Be served 
as president untU June 1914, when the trust 
company was merged with the Mechanics 
Bank. Then he became a vice president of 
the Mechanics Bank, a position he continued 
to hold after the Mechanics Bank was con¬ 
solidated with the Brooklyn Trust Co. in 
1929. He retired from active banking on 
July 1.1931 but continued as a trustee of the 
Kings County Savings Bank. 

Mr. Sullivan was a member of the board of 
education of the city of Brooklyn during the 
last 4 years before Brooklyn’s consolidation 
with the city of New York. 

Prominently mentioned tor public service 
commissioner In 1912, it is understood he de¬ 
clined the post. Named a member of the 
board of assessors by Mayor Hylan in 1918, he 
continued In this capacity until 1984. 

He resided at 933 St. Marks Avenue. Brook¬ 
lyn, a few doors away from the McCooey 
home. 

He was prominent in the Knights of Co¬ 
lumbus, the Emerald Society, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, and the Holy Name So¬ 
ciety of his pariah. He was a life member of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
and a member of the Brooklyn Lodge of Elks, 
the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum Society 
of Brooklyn, and the Madison Democratic 
Club. 

Mr. Sullivan leaves three daughters. Mrs. 
James O. Wallace. Mrs. John J. Halpin. and 
Miss Vera Sullivan. 


National Stock Taking 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

OF XASSAOBUBXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. McOORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of August 22,1942: 

WATXOWAL STOCK TAKlNa 

’The time is rapidly drawing near in the 
conduct of the war when the voices of critics, 
tlnkerers, armchair strategists, self-seeking 
individuals must go unheeded, and when aU 
private concerns must he subordinated to the 
winning of the war. 

There are too many self-appointed ezperte 
setting forth what Is wrong with the war 
effort, and too few voices being raised to tell 
what is right with it. The sour chorus of 
critics and the lamentations of capital and 
labor rise in a thin ahrlU wind. 

In the very nature of democracy there is an 
element of discord, but it must be the ordered 
discord of a people whose goal is the com¬ 
mon eminence of liberty. The kind of dis¬ 
cord we have been hearing of late is the 
clamor of a dlversifled people whose own 
concerns come first and whose country comes 
next. 

Wide-eyed optimism can be a serious de¬ 
fect. It was the curse of the years after the 
first World War. But an ordered optimism, 
a cheerful surrender of a few nonessentials, 
a reliance upon those chosen to lead our 
armies, ow fieets of the air and the sea, and 
our Government wfil vastly Improve the mo» 
Tale of the Katton. 


RECORD 

Businese must accustom itself to the fact 
that earnings are not going to be ae great 
as those of peacetime years. Labor must 
steel itself to the knowledge that while more 
wages are being earned than ever before, no 
spending spree is possible and much of the 
inereaaed earnings must he plowed back into 
the war. 

Struggles for place and power and prefer¬ 
ment in the Government must cease. The 
standard of fitness for leadership, whether it 
Is a Donald Nelson or a corporal in the Army, 
should and must be oom^tence. 

On the production front, what has been 
accomplished since the dreamy days of 1939 
Is Incredible and inspiring. On the war 
fronts, American arms in their first bitter 
tests have been victorious, given anything 
like equality. It is only on the domestlo 
front that we have failed. 

Gasoline rationing, fuel shortages, beef 
shortages, and ail the other symptoms of war¬ 
time living experienced by the oivlllan popu¬ 
lation are indications of the lamentable fail¬ 
ure of the public to discipline itself in the 
regimen of war. The reaction of the average 
citizen to gasoline rationing has been not, 
“How much can I save?’’ but “How much 
can I get?’’ This is true of all the other 
ahortages. “How much can I get!’’ 

The time has come for merciless self¬ 
appraisal. All that the average citizen can 
get out of the war is a perpetuation of the 
way of life which, in the United States, tops 
the freedoms of all the world. It is the 
precious capstone of all our liberties. It is 
only acquired through self-Bacrilice, and pre¬ 
served by eternal vigilance. “How much can 
I give!’’ 

The sacrifices and the vigilance must be 
national and not sectional. The entire Na¬ 
tion must share the burden of war and the 
load of hardship. The sharing, however, will 
not be accontplished by dissension, by pick¬ 
ing the mote out of our brother’s eye. It 
will be accomplished by a realistic national 
stock-taking to determine what we have to 
share and making the best of that. 


Another Smear Goei Haywire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBSSENTA'nVEB 

Thursday, August 27, 1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
article: 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, both Presidential 
candidates, Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
Wendell L. Wlllkle, announced their unalter¬ 
able opposition to our entry Into a second 
World War. Both, asking votes, promised 
that American boys would not be sent to for¬ 
eign soil. Of course, the attack by the Japs 
on the 7th day of December made necessary 
a declaration of war. Whether the Japs’ at¬ 
tack was brought on by the ultimatum to 
them on the 26th day of November to get 
out of China la now of no present Importance. 
We are at war and we must be a united, 
determined Nation if we are to win. 

’The Government’s own Office of War Xn- 
fonnaUon has solemnly declared that we 
could lose this war. That we well know. As 
waU do we know that only a united, deter¬ 
mined effmrt win enable us to win. Yet the 
administration, the New Deal politicians and. 
It is hinted, WUUde, now demand most in- 
emutsteiitty and Itiqficaiiy that, while we 
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forgive the two preeldentlal oendltUites for 
their leek of foresight, excuse their violation 
. of thdr ^omlaea to keep ua out at war, all 
thoee oppoaed entry Into the war ahould 
now be banlahed from public life and all 
apokeamen and publlcationa which venture 
to critlolM the administration should be 
silenced. 

To the smear and the purge so treaeher* 
ously and to date so unsuccessfully carried 
on against Senators and Congressmen by the 
New Republio, Dally Worker, FM, and similar 
creators and distributors of disunity, was 
recently added the Department of Jus¬ 
tice's investigation of the publishing of war 
news by the Chicago Tribune, the Washing¬ 
ton Tlmes-Berald, the New York DaUy News, 
and some other newspapers. 

Contrary to all precedent, contrary to all 
criminal practice, the Attorney Oeneral's Of¬ 
fice announced that an investigation was to 
be made. That waa the first step in a smear. 
Another Government office announced that 
the investigation was directed against the 
Chicago Tribune and the other papers named. 
The investigation has been held and the re¬ 
sult was the only result that could have been 
reached in a country where democracy exists, 
freedom of the press remains. 

The grand Jury decided that neither the 
Tribune nor any of the other papers had 
given reason for any indictment. But the 
purpose of the smear had, in part, been ac¬ 
complished. It had been advertised to the 
country, yes. to our enemies, that here in 
America, the right of free speech, of a free 
press, was challenged: that a part of the 
press waj disloyal. 

Here at home we understand that the move 
was a political one inspired, it la reported by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox who draws $60,000 
per year from a newspaper rival of the Trib- 
bune: a business competitor of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Abroad it may be pointed to as an attack 
on one of the “four freedoms.*’ 

Having failed in this. Its latest smear. It 
Is more than probable that those who would 
remake oiu Government will turn with added 
bitterness and animosity on those Senators 
and Congressmen who are yet to be nomi¬ 
nated at the primaries; seek to defeat them. 
People throughout the United States, in both 
Republican and Democratic primaries which 
have been held, have demonstrated they 
neither need nor heed the advice nor the 
demands of the Walter Wlnchells, the New 
Republics, the Dally Workers, the FM's nor 
the Communists. 

The people of this district have the intelli¬ 
gence necessary to judge the qualifications of 
the candidates who present themselves. They 
have the knowledge to pass upon the ability 
of those candidates to serve the district intel¬ 
ligently. They need no advice from self- 
styled politicians. 


Lef* Rgiit Ae Eneaiy, Not One AnoAer 


XXmtSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALFRED L BULWINKLE 

or Noam casouna 

IN THI HOUBB OP RBFBBSBNTATIVBS 

Thurjtdap, August 27,1942 

Mr.BULWINKUL Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric^ 
oxn, 1 ihaU insert an editorial written by 
the able editor, X>r. Julian 8. Miller, of 
the Charlotte Observer, on Monday, AU- 
gust 24. 

LX3acvnx--A|)p .—m 


This editorial is one which every citlsen 
should read, and I deem it very appro¬ 
priate to bring it to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

The editorial is as follows: 

ucr’s noKT thx xksmt, mot omx anotkee 

The first concept for aU of us to have of 
this war is that America is fighting for its 
survival. 

How often that has been said and, seem¬ 
ingly, how many of the people of this coun¬ 
try behave as if they did not believe it. 

It*s downright moronic to get any other 
idea out ahead of that simple, practical, and 
grimly realistic fact. 

To be sure, America is fighting for ideals, 
hut unless the Nation survives, what boots 
it even to cherish an ideal? It will no longer 
exist Itself In order to battle on for noble 
dreams for other human societies. 

And this war which the Nation fights for 
its survival Is for the survival of all the people 
of America. This is as much of a personal 
as it is a national crisis. 

Not merely for the survival of the white 
Americans but black Americans as well; not 
only for the survival of American gentiles 
but the survival, too. of American Jews; not 
only for the survival of the American em¬ 
ployer hut the American employee also; not 
only for the survival of the so-called priv¬ 
ileged but equally for the survival of the so- 
called unprivileged. 

Let’s get this down straight. 

Either all of America survives or none of 
it survives. 

The stake, therefore, of one class or one 
group or one race or one religious sect is. in 
every respect, the equal of the stake of any 
other. 

The enemy against whom we contend is 
equally the enemy of one as the enemy of 
another of all the people, and of all the sev¬ 
eral classes of the American people. 

We sink or swim together. We win or lose 
together. 

Why, then, should we fight one another and 
waste our sorely needed energies on inter¬ 
necine strifes instead of utilizing them in 
combined effort full against the crowd that 
has defiantly boasted to destroy us all? 

And the whole Nation has too much fight¬ 
ing to do, too much eacrlficlng to do. too 
much blo^ to spill, too much dying to do, 
for its people to be breaking themselves up 
into little contentious and quarrelsome 
groups, giving unbridled rein to their cheap 
prejudices and racial hates and to be draw¬ 
ing the sword on one another instead of 
reserving the whole of their martial and mili¬ 
tant energies for the common foe of us all. 

Victory is going to be hard enough for this 
Nation to achieve even when it shall have 
burled all of these plcayunlih spites and 
social, racial, political, and religious feuds, 
and buckles down as one man strained to 
the utmost to the one task that destiny has 
laid upon America. 

It is idiotic to suggest that the Nation can 
win or will win ite war to eurvlve, its war 
to keep its people alive and in their wonted 
way of free and sovereign citizens, so long 
as it remains obsessed and tom asunder with 
its petty household quarrels. 

And the time is now for the American peo¬ 
ple to start befriending instead of bedeviling 
one another, to start cooperating instead of 
contending with each other, to unite their 
resotuces, their energies, their wills, their 
all, to the end of defeating the outside 
Colossus of an enemy that threatens this 
Nation with extinction. 

And even now may be late^ than we thinki 

It is not after we have settled, or foolishly 
thought to have settled, these tiny tom¬ 
toms that axe at present being magnified. 


It la not after we have vented all of our 
personal, social, racial, and political spleens 
on some groups or classes from whom we 
are different or with whom we disagree. 

That will be too late! 

The opportunity to do this job of guaran¬ 
teeing the survival of this Nation, of insur¬ 
ing the lives of the American people against 
the death that has been planned for them 
by the ghouls of Berlin and Tokyo, is pass¬ 
ing with every tick of the clock and once 
gone, that opportunity is irretrievable. 

The unmeasured speed of the lightning 
fiash would not overtake ite swift flight nor 
the wings of seraphim halt Its tinreturnlng 
race. 

It is a case of a possible now versus a sure 
never. 

God knows Americans have far too much 
to fight for and to win than to fight among 
themselves and to win the trifling skirmishes 
which their prejudices inspire. 


Milk as a Nutritive Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSXM 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATTO 

Monday, August 21,1942 

Mr. WHiEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
appearing in the Dairy World for Au¬ 
gust 1942, written by Henry T. Scott, 
director of biological research, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, 
Wis., entitled ’’What Consumers Ought 
To Be Told About Nutrition of Milk.** 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What Comsumxrs Ought To Be Told About 
N uraxTioK or Milk 

(By Henry T. Scott, director of Biological Re¬ 
search. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun¬ 
dation. Madison, Wis.) 

For 10,000 years, mankind has known the 
value of milk; the earliest evidence showing 
use of milk by man was in Libyan desert 
rock paintings 9000 B. C. Desert caves of 
North Africa unearthed by archaeologists re¬ 
vealed dark-skinned humans worshipping a 
milk cow. In the United States of America, 
milk was first required in the Plymouth 
Colony because of the high Izifant mortality. 
Today we find man more devoted to the cow 
than ever before: at present It Is more In a 
utilitarian way, as the world’s cow population 
has grown to 120,000,000, of which one-fifth 
will be found in the confines of our own 
country. 

Ftom this massed cow population, 60,000.- 
000,000 quarts of milk are produced annually 
in the United States alone. No other single 
food can compete with milk because it is 
nature’s most complete dietary article. Yet 
in spite of the fact that milk is endorsed by 
nutritionists and highly recommended as the 
one basic food essential to a balanced nutri¬ 
tion, the consumption of milk In the United 
States and, as a matter of fact, throughout 
the world, seriously lags. The average per¬ 
son today, man of the street if you will, is not 
receiving his proper quota of milk. Statistics 
on the average annual consumption of dairy 
products attest to this fact, as the average 
American consumes 153 quarts of milk, IV 
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pounds of butter, 6 pounds of cheese, and 
2 gallons of Ice cream. If the above figures 
could be doubled, a real service to mankind 
would be performed, the American public 
would be in a better state of nutrition, and 
calcium, vitamin A, and riboflavin deficien¬ 
cies would disappear, other more or less com¬ 
mon deficiency diseases would be curtailed, 
and a substantial number of everyday com¬ 
plaints we hear about, for which the individ¬ 
ual believes he needs medication, would be 
relegated into the category of has-beens. 

That this Is a real serious problem to the 
Nation cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
We in Wisconsin have a double appreciation 
of this paramount problem confronting us 
because confined within our State is the 
greatest concentration, the most important 
unit devoted to the production of an indis¬ 
pensable food that recently has approximated 
over 6,000,000.000 quarts annually for Wis¬ 
consin. or 46 percent more than our nearest 
competitor, Minnesota. 

When It comes to stoking the human ma¬ 
chine. many foods can serve the purpose, but 
milk stands out as different, unique, and ex¬ 
ceptional. Hhtory has proved time and again 
that those races whose diets contained gen¬ 
erous proportions of dairy and animal prod¬ 
ucts were unusually strong and sturdy, but 
It has only been In the last few decades that 
this age-old use of milk has been put on a 
sound scientific basis. 

Lack of essential food elements in the diet 
manifests itself in various ways. Certain ill¬ 
nesses as deficiency diseases are all too com¬ 
mon, and are due. as the name Implies, to 
deficiencies of elements or factors essential in 
a well-rounded repast. Inadequate diet low¬ 
ers bodily resistance. Increases susceptibility 
to infection, and predisposes the individual 
ta a train of conditions that are so Insidious 
they defy recognition. 

Tlie factors responsible in most Instances, 
while well recognized by the dietitian and 
food chemist, are not always appreciated by 
the housewife, man on the street, or average 
individual unless he is really food conscious. 
This is not unsual for the reason that the 
class of substances apt to be missing or 
slighted are the intangible vitamin factors. 
Everyone has heard of them and knows some¬ 
thing as to their value and usefulness. 

Inability of the average lay individual to 
associate some particular characteristic to a 
certain food by virtue of its high or adequate 
vitamin content has precluded, to some ex¬ 
tent, the rapid advance of knowledge; how¬ 
ever, v/e are gradually overcoming this defect, 
but our progress is all too slow. Tardy recog¬ 
nition of these essential vitamin needs and 
ability to overcome the same is, in a large 
measure, responsible for the high percentage 
of young men being rejected for selective 
service. Astounding, indeed, is the revelation 
that almost one-third of the youth of our 
country have physical or mental defects suffi¬ 
cient to bar them from Army service. 

Which brings up the next logical question 
as to what people eat and why. Do they apply 
the advanced knowledge of nutrition as ade¬ 
quately and universally as they do progress 
made in other fields of science? When knowl¬ 
edge becomes commercially profitable to the 
individual, he makes immediate use of it. 
Individual health is a different proposition, 
commercially profitable, but in a different sort 
of way, because there is no such thing as 
mass production of adequate diets, as applies 
to airplanes and automobiles. The individual 
must learn the scientific facts about diet and 
apply them to himself. There are figures 
available to show that one-third of our Na¬ 
tion is ill fed, but these same figures do not 
show how much of this unhappy situation la 
due to economic reasons and how much to 
neglect or ignorance. 

Man must wean himself away from tradi¬ 
tion and custom and learn how to eat his 
way to better health. Perhaps if we could 


look at the average individual and tell him 
what state of deficiency existed within him, 
we would have a valuable yardstick. This 
would include the state of his body to absorb 
food, what metabolic processes may increase 
the need, not only growth and pregnancy but 
low-grade infection and elevated temperature 
as well. Man should be taught to eat what¬ 
ever he cares to, but his initial duty is to see 
that the essentials come first. 

No one will deny that the main item in a 
day's diet should be milk, because it fortifies 
and balances the diet at so many points. 
One quart of milk has the same energy value 
as 8 eggs and Is composed of upward of 100 
recognized substances. 

Subdividing these all-important entities, 
we first consider the protein of milk, which 
is biologically complete. The sugar of milk, 
lactose, has been proven to be very superior, 
as it has nutritive properties not possessed 
by other sugars. Milk is endowed with 11 
fatty acids: the nutritive properties of the 
fats in milk are, as with the sugar in milk, 
to be classed as very superior. 

Fats in milk carry the all-important fat 
soluble vitamins A, D. and E, and also permit 
the proper utilization of sugar in the body. 
Fats In milk are rapidly absorbed by the body 
and easily digested. 

Having mentioned the fat soluble vitamins, 
let us consider for a moment where milk 
stands in relation to the amount that 1 
quart supplies. 

VITAMIN A 

The dali 7 industry has a virtual monopoly 
on the natural vitamin A available to man 
in milk, butter, and cheese. From milk alone 
we can secure one-half our daily needs: sup¬ 
plemented with butter and cheese, it may 
supply all of our requirements. Certainly 
with vegetables, salads, and other foods, our 
chances of deficiency are slight. 

VITAMIN p 

This fat soluble factor which is sparsely 
distributed in nature is necessary for the 
proper utilization of tbe minerals calcium 
and phosphorous in which milk so richly 
abounds. Nature was not bo generous in her 
distribution of this vitamin, although as 
foods go, milk does contain a small amount. 
In the past decade various methods, such as 
irradiation, yeast feeding, and addition of 
vitamin D supplements to milk, have provided 
the means whereby this factor could be sat¬ 
isfactorily incorporated in the milk supply. 

Because of the fact that milk is richly en¬ 
dowed with many of the essential nutrients 
and possesses an abundance of calcium, 
there is no better carrier for vitamins in 
existence at the present time. Furthermore, 
many research and clinical studies have 
demonstrated that vitamin D when incorpo¬ 
rated in milk is more effective than when ad¬ 
ministered in other forms. This is probably 
due to the fact that it is distributed in a 
more or less perfect emulsion, fed over the 
course of the day as a regular food, permit¬ 
ting a more complete or economic utilization 
of the calcium which vitamin D makes avail¬ 
able to the Mood supply. 

VITAMIN X 

This factor, sometimes referred to as the 
antisterility vitamin, is so well distributed 
in nature that we have little to worry about. 
It is found in a host of foods, such as milk, 
wheat germ, lettuce, and other leafy mate¬ 
rial. 8o far, vitamin E deficiencies have 
been demonstrated only In laboratory ani¬ 
mals. Tbe actual needs In the human still 
remain to be defined. 

Thus we complete the xAiumA of the fat 
■olubU vitamins-that wa.kno« to be eeetn- 
tlsa; however, another great- grotgi ot. Una^ 
ton, the waters ■oiuhle. viteNiiiiet rematae. Jor 
consideration. We ere hearing a great deal 
about them these days, and In many locali¬ 


ties your baker is making available to you 
enriched bread, which is designed to bring 
tbe level of factors in tbe vitamin B com¬ 
plex up to whole-wheat content, so that the 
white loaf will supply these needed nutrients. 

Perhaps it might be advisable at this Junc¬ 
ture to summarize for you tbe part that tho 
factors (B complex). Just referred to, play in 
the nutrition of man. 

VITAMIN 

Lack of this factor does not permit proper 
digestion and metabolism of sugars. The 
digestion of carbohydrates stops before it be¬ 
comes available. 

CHaCOCOOH—CH,CHO + CO, 

Pyruvic acid Acetaldehyde 

The brain tissue loses its power to respire 
and pyruvic acid is a normal intermediary 
in sugar metabolism. This abnormality is 
not confined to the brain tissue, but is pres¬ 
ent to some extent in the kidney and heart 
muscle as well. This reaction is directly 
related to the enzyme system responsible for 
sugar digestion, which cannot take place 
when vitamin B^ is absent because cocai - 
boxylase is not present to permit oxygen 
uptake, which results in stagnation. You 
may wonder why during the past few years 
we have become so conscious of all these 
things when our forebears, apparently 
through Ignorance, worried not. 

The answer is obvious: Our food habits 
and mode of living have changed with the 
times; in the Plymouth colony, the yearly 
consumption of sugar was 5 pounds per 
capita. In other words, it was a luxury. 
Today it is far from a luxury, and the yearly 
per capita consumption has risen to 112 
pounds. In the earUer years thiamin was 
more prevalent due to less refinement in food 
processing and milling. Today it is Just the 
reverse; hence we must see to it that suf¬ 
ficient Bj is supplied in the diet one way 
or another. In addition to its necessity in 
digestion of sugars, vitamin B, speeds up 
digestion, stimulates the appetite, prevents 
anorexia, and has a guiding influence over 
the nervous mechanism controlling gastric 
secretion. In complete absence of this fac¬ 
tor, beriberi and f^yneuritis develop. One 
quart of milk supplies about one-flfth of our 
dally needs; therefore, the diet should be 
supplemented liberally with cereals and 
vegetables. 

BIBOVXAVIN, VITAMIN B, OR 0 

This factor is widely distributed in nature, 
but not consumed in suffleient quantities, 
especially by the poorer classes, to assure 
proper intake, which could easily be reme¬ 
died by consumption of 1 quart of milk daily. 
Liver is a rich source, and flavin is found 
generally in all vegetables. 

Riboflavin is of the nature of an enzyme, 
presumably present in every living cell, and 
is concerned with the chemical reactions in¬ 
volved in c^l respiration. The cell needs this 
yellow oxidation enzyme in order to breathe. 
This factor is extremely necessary in the diet; 
because the animal cannot manufacture it 
in the body cells, neither can the animal 
body store this flavin factor, which also is 
necessary for ester formation with phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

NICOTINIC Acm 

This was formerly thought to be vitamin B, 
or O. but was disproven through the work of 
Dr. Elvehjem and associates of the Wiaeonslxi 
Agricultural Experiment Station, who showed 
that the factor necessary was a s^arate and 
distinct entity, capable of preventing the 
disease pellagra In man and black tongue in 
dogs. Milk, while not a rich source, supplies 
about one-fifth of our daily needs on Iftie 
ba^ of I quaet. intake,vagaia.a.sUaoag jasgu^^ 
ment vthat xcgardlese ^ the .imatOBif /miliLKir** 
tlftes and t>alaxiees tbe diet at mtmf poiaVk 
This lector may he obtained by eiipplMsent- 
ing the diet^nth meat,-eggs, and vegetabtee. 
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VltAMlK C 

While no chthns have been made for milk 
as an adequate source of vitamin O, never* 
theleaa. It does contribute al^mlflcant 
amoimts. It to true In processing milk, such 
as paateurlEaUon, cooling, and aeration, 
some oxidation takes place which reduces the 
amotmt of this factor; however, the good 
accomplished by pastourieatlon and the nec¬ 
essary processing which follows so far over¬ 
shadows the slight loss In O that we much 
prefer the product to be 100 percent sale 
and rely on the time-honored citrus fruits, 
tomato Juice, and vegetables to supply the 
antiscorbutic factor; however, its presence 
cannot be overlooked and to another example 
of the capacity of milk to fortify the diet 
with another entity of dietary significance. 

MZNXRAL8 

Mineral elements essential In normal nu¬ 
trition include calcium, phosphorus. Iron, 
copper, manganese, magnesium, sodium, po- 
tajslum. chlorine. Iodine, and cobalt. These 
Inorganic constituents are used by the body 
for the growth of the skeleton, the develop¬ 
ment of the soft tissues, and for maintaining 
normal body fluids. 

In the ash of milk all of the above minerals 
are to be found in practically sufficient quan¬ 
tities with the exception of iron, copper, 
iodine, and magnesium. It is true that some 
minerals are more Important than others. 
Of all the minerals, calcium and phosphorus 
rank of first Importance so far us milk Is 
concerned. 'The reason for this Is at once 
apparent because the human skeleton or body 
framework is 98 percent calcium phosphate. 
Furthermore, milk was designed as the major 
food for growth when mineral structures in 
the body are being elaborated. Of all the 
foods available to man or animal, no one 
single item compares with milk when these 
entities are being considered. 

One quart of milk supplies 1.16 grams of 
calcium and 0.9 gram of phosphorus. Adult 
zmn needs 0.08 gram of calcium and 1.32 
grams of phosphorus. Growing children, 
pregnant and lactating women need more. 
One quart of milk a day assures us of our dally 
calcium needs and most of our phosphorus 
needs; however, wilt respect to the latter, it 
Is not so serious because of the fact that many 
foods as meats, cereals, and vegetables sup¬ 
ply this element in more or less optimum 
amount. 

However, when It comes to calcium, such 
to not the case. If it were possible to take a 
census of the calcium needs of the average 
individual today, it could very well reveal that 
over 50 percent were actually suffering from 
a calcium starvation simply becatise the 
proper amount of milk to not a feature of 
their dally diet. If such were the case, this 
condition would not exist. The fact that It 
does to all too apparent, for without milk in 
the diet, It to simply Impossible to supply the 
one-fourth teaspoonful of this mineral which 
is needed each day. This statement to not 
based upon theory, assumption, nor guess¬ 
work, but to a fact long known, based on 
analysis of foods and examination of hun¬ 
dreds of diets, which reveal the fact that the 
average American diet without milk supplies 
0.2 gram, one-llfth of our dally needs, unless 
the salts of this mineral are supplied by di- 
calclum phosphate tablets or wafers. 

It to true that vegetables ate considered 
good sources of calcium; however, to obtain 
I quart of milk equivalent in spinach would 
require the consumption of 1 pound per day. 
or three pounds of string beans. These are 
good examples; most other foods contain far 
less calcium than the ones cited. 

OOMCLTmOlt 

Maybe we are optimistic In hoping for the 
adequate or perfectly balanced diet for every¬ 


one; however, we shall never quit trying nor 
lose sight of the fact that if our hopes are 
Anally realised, well-reoogntoed deficiencies 
and others yet to be defined, may be relegated 
to the category cf medical ourloelttoe. 


Tlie Congress at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

OF NEW TOHK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. MEAJD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green] yesterday, August 30, 
inaugurating the Atlantic Coast Network. 
Inc. The address is entitled '*The Con¬ 
gress at Work.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My fellow citizens, having been invited to 
Inaugurate the Atlantic Coast Network’s new 
series of Sunday night broadcasts entitled 
“Voice of Capitol Hill,' I gladly seize the 
opportunity to talk with you on the work of 
the Congress on Capitol Hill. 

Some people misconceive what the work 
of the Senators and Representatives really 
to. I have even heard a critic describe their 
daily routine as getting to the session of the 
Senate or House at noon, leaving shortly 
after limch, going back for a short while to 
their seat in the Chamber, and then going 
home and caUing It a day. The actual facts 
present a striking contrast to this imagi¬ 
native account. Attending sessions is a 
small though, of course, an Important part 
of the work of Congressmen. You know 
that the word Congressmen Includes both 
Senators and Representatives. A largo part 
of their work, at least of a great many of 
them, consists in attending many and pro¬ 
longed committee meetings, A visitor In 
the gallery looking down on many empty 
seats In Senate or House should realize they 
are empty because the seats in the commit¬ 
tee rooms are occupied by Members discuss¬ 
ing and deciding on the drafts of bills re¬ 
ferred to them. The committee report must 
be rendered before action by the Senate or 
House may be taken, unless of course unani¬ 
mous consent be obtained. Sometimes a 
bill which has occupied a committee for 
weeks with long hearings of witnesses or 
executive committee meetings, may on its 
presentation to the Senate or House, be 
passed In a few minutes or after only a brief 
explanation by the chairman. 

However, the chairman of whatever mem¬ 
ber of the committee may be designated for 
the purpose, must be ready to answer any 
question relating to the and to com¬ 
ment favorably or unfavorably on any 
amendment which may be proposed to the 
bill. Sometimes it may even happen that 
some member who has a “happy thought’* 
may propose an amendment which to en¬ 
tirely inoonatotent with other provisions of 
the bill. In other words, he throws a mon¬ 
key wrench Into the machinery. This may 
be with the best of Intentions because his 
thought to concentrated on the desirability 
of the amendment atone. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, It nay be wltih quite other Intentions, 
perhaps the Intention of wrecking the bill by 


offering an amendment which has popular 
appeal, but which attached to the particular 
bill may result either in the bill’s failure of 
passage or in its being ineffective when 
paesed. Let me give you a moat recent illus¬ 
tration of this, one which to holding public 
attention—^the so-called soldiers’ voting bill. 

Representative Ramsat and I introduced 
identical bills to enable men and women 
In the armed forces of the United States 
to vote at the coming and succeeding elec¬ 
tions. Hearings were held by the commit¬ 
tees of both the House and the Senate. The 
bill passed the House first and so. in the 
interest of an early passage of the bill. I 
adopted the House bill bearing Representa¬ 
tive Ramsay's name Instead of my own. 
You know several Congressmen may intro¬ 
duce similar bills, but usually the bill which 
passes bears the name of only one, although 
ail may deserve eqxial credit. The Senate 
Privileges and Elections Committee, to which 
the bill had been referred, considered all the 
proposed amendments suggested at the hear¬ 
ings and decided that it would be best, If 
the bill were to pass promptly, or perhaps 
pass at all, to make It as simple as possible 
and to exclude any controversial provisions, 
worthy as they might be In themselves. 
Consequently the bill, as reported to the 
Senate by me as chairman of the commit¬ 
tee. had only one fundamental provision, 
namely, that of doing away with the provi¬ 
sions for registration required by the dif¬ 
ferent States; and secondary provisions for 
the machinery for carrying it into effect. 

In other words, the plan proposed was to 
enable those otherwise qualified to vote under 
existing law to do so. notwithstanding their 
lack of registration. Uncle Sam had by 
drafting these men in many cases prevented 
their registering and so from voting, even if 
the State had made provision for absentee 
voting. So if Uncle Sam could remedy that 
injustice, he ought to do so. When this bill 
came up for action in the Senate, notwith¬ 
standing a clear statement that the bill was 
thus drafted to avoid controversial ques¬ 
tions and to hasten Its passage, the bill was 
debated from Monday, August 17, until Tues¬ 
day, August 25. It finally passed with a num¬ 
ber of amendments which then threatened, 
and still threaten, to prevent the passage of 
the bill or at any rate to postpone Its passage 
until It may be too late to be cf any use this 
year. These amendments were not in the 
opinion of many objectionable in them¬ 
selves. For example, I personally approve of 
the elimination of the poll tax in the States 
which have one. However, there to now 
pending in the Senate another bill providing 
for this very reform, on which hearings for 
one Bide have been held already. When the 
Judiciary Committee, to which this bill was 
referred, makes its report the Senate can act 
on this measure on its own merits. The 
question on the soldiers’ voting bill was 
whether to pass both bills separately or to 
combine the two and run the chance of de¬ 
feating both. A majority of the Senate voted 
in favor of the latter, some of the Senators 
doubtless being moved by the fear that the 
public would misunderstand their vote 
against the amendment. The same situation 
existed as to an amendment extending the 
bill to include primaries as well as elections. 

So you see that there are several ways of 
defeating a bill. One is by openly opposing 
and voting against it. another to by loading 
It down with riders which for one reason or 
another appeal to different groups, another is 
by prolonging the debate to such an extent 
that the bill will be ineffective when enacted. 
Those In charge of a controversial bill must 
be ready to resist all of these. 

Another large part of a Congressman’s time 
to taken up with seeing constituents and 
others about matters of Interest to them— 
holding a sort of private hearing as to the 
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effect of legislation which has been proposed, 
or In relation to conXerences they wish to 
have with Government ol&cials, or relating to 
positions they would like to obtain. They 
may want advice as to what sort of position 
they are best qualified for and how they can 
best apply for it and what their chances are 
of obtaining it. They may want commissions 
In the Army or the Navy for which they feel 
they are well qualified. They often ask for 
information and help on matters which have 
really nothing to do with the official duties 
of a Congressman. I am sure Congressmen 
like to be* of help in all these matters and 
regret that sometimes they cannot be success¬ 
ful in giving the help hoped for. 

Then there are many constituents and 
others, too. who cannot come In person to 
see their Congressmen and they write letters. 
Letters come in four times a day~often in 
full mall bags. These in most cases have to 
be answered. The Congressmen are provided 
v/ith a certain amount of clerical help, but 
many letters require the personal attention 
of the Senator or Representative himself, and 
this takes much time. 

Again, Congressmen are naturally called 
upon from time to time to talk on the plat¬ 
form or over the radio, as I am now doing, 
trying to explain to the public what Is being 
done and why. 

All these duties together have accumulated 
very fast. During the past few years Con¬ 
gress has been in continuous session and the 
work continues unintermptedly. This was 
true before war was declared. It is true today 
when we are in the midst of the greatest 
war of all time, in which we are vitally con¬ 
cerned. although It has reached physically 
only the outer boundaries of our own terri¬ 
tory. There is still a great deal more to be 
done by the Congress in connection with this 
war. although many things for which a part 
of the public holds the Congress responsible 
are not within its province at all. What ere 
some of these? 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, that wonderful instrument of gov¬ 
ernment which has won the admiration of 
the world and has proved the extraordinary 
foresight and wisdom of the founding fathers, 
the powers of government were divided into 
three departments, the executive, the legisla¬ 
tive. and the judicial. There were assigned 
to the executive department certain powers 
and to the President as head of that depart¬ 
ment certain ppccial powers which become 
most important in time of war. The Presi¬ 
dent is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. He has 
power to conduct our foreign relations, with 
the exception that any treaties have to be 
approved by two-thirds of the Senators and 
appointments of ambassadors and other pub¬ 
lic ministers and counselors must have the 
approval of the majority of the Senate. In 
wartime the President’s powers are necessarily 
far more important, and in addition the Con¬ 
gress has very largely increased his powers, 
and wisely so, because a war cannot well be 
conducted by a large group of men, and cer¬ 
tainly not by popular vote. Ultimate author¬ 
ity must be concentrated in someone, and 
that someone is the President, chosen by the 
vote of all the people. Even if he makes 
mistakes, as, being human, he must, it is 
better that these mistakes be made rather 
than that the country fall into continual dis¬ 
cussion and be weakened by divided author¬ 
ity. Therefore, it is the duty not only of 
the people but of the Congress, so far as is 
consistent with their sense of duty, to fol¬ 
low their Commander In Chief. The Con¬ 
gress has done so. Since the declaration of 
war it has provided the President with the 
additional powers and with all the funds 
necessary for the prosecution of the war foi 
which he has asked. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, this is not true as to funds to prepare 
for the war which the President foresaw, but 
which neither all Members of the Congress, 


nor the people, generally believed to be im¬ 
pending. The Congress appropriates the 
funds and devlaes the means for raising them, 
but the President spends them. The Con¬ 
gress enacts the wartime powers, but the 
President exercises them. 

The war came to a majority of our citizens 
as a distinct shock, like a rude awakening 
from sleep. The effect of the attack by the 
Japanese on our territory was electric. The 
electric current ran through all Americans 
and almost all responded with the set de¬ 
termination that this attack must be re¬ 
pelled. because all that we value most in life 
is in danger. Every day since then we have 
become more convinced that no sacrifice we 
may be called upon to make is too great. 

We are making some such sacrifices, but 
the small aaorifices we have yet made in our 
private lives is nothing to what we must 
necessarily make in the future. This is true 
without regard to the outcome of the war. 
If, as we expect, we are victorious, we will 
lose much, but it will be worth the sacrifices. 
If, however, we are not victorius, the sac¬ 
rifices will not matter, for Instead of losing 
a part, we will lose all. So while we may now 
and then discuss conditions after the war— 
International conditions, or domestic con¬ 
ditions, or conditions in our private lives— 
yet our brains, our muscles, our possessions, 
our own lives, and the lives of our dearest, 
must be offered if needed to attain victory, 
because nothing else really matters. 

I heard a thoughtless person with mental 
eyes seeing no further than the present dis¬ 
ruption of his business, say how terrible it 
would be to spend all this money on ships, 
and tanks, and planes, and munitions, if It 
should prove unnecessary and we did not 
have to use them. On the contrary, most 
of you will realize what a wonderful thing 
it would be if we did not have to use them, 
especially If their production helped to make 
it unnecessary to use them. We must pro¬ 
duce and produce, not only as we have been 
producing, but to a far greater extent, be¬ 
cause you must realize that while otxr pro¬ 
duction has vastly increased, so has that of 
the Axis Powers. Manpower and materlala 
must be transferred from civilian to war pro¬ 
duction. This means there must be less of 
all the things we have been accustomed to. 
Let us revive the old New England slogan 
**£at it up. Wear it out. Make it do.** 

In Germany I have seen the people as they 
met or separated hold up their right band 
and say **Heil Hitler.** It is a symbol. We 
must abolish that symbol. We Americans 
will hail no man. no matter how much we 
may admire and revere him. Let our slogan 
be **Hail God, hail mankind.’* And so In 
the good old words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
I bid you good-bye, which means God be 
with ye. 


Fire Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 

or FXir27BTl.VAmA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rccoed an excellent 
address delivered today at the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Firemen's Training Conference at 
State College, Pa., by Dr. David J. Price, 
president of the National Fire Protection 
Association and member of the advisory 
committee to the Fire Defense Section, 
United States OfQce of Civilian Defense. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

We are now recognizing that fire Is a major 
weapon of modern warfare, and that fire pro¬ 
tection accordingly la exceedingly important 
in the conduct of the war. The fundamen¬ 
tals of fire protection are substantiaUy the 
same for wartime fires as for fires In times 
of peace. For this reason the standards for 
fire protection developed by the National Fire 
Protection Association in an experience accu¬ 
mulated over a period of 46 years have been 
directly applicable during the present war 
emergency. The National Fire Protection As¬ 
sociation has worked, through its members, 
in a national endeavor to secure wldespresd 
education of the public in the fundamentals 
of fire safety as related particularly to meet¬ 
ing incendiary bombing and other wartime 
fires. The association has published a book 
entitled “Fire Defense,'* issued in March 1941, 
and some 20,000 copies of the publication 
have been circulated. We believe that it has 
been a major influence in the immediate war¬ 
time fire problem. A speclol leaflet issued by 
the association entitled ‘‘Defend Your Home 
and Country Against Fire” Is a typical sample 
of the many similar items of publicity which 
have been produced by the National Fire Pro¬ 
tection Association in this general campaign 
of fire prevention. 

PBOTKCnON OF FACTOSnES AND STOCKS OF RAW 
MATERULS 

A very Important phase of the wartime ac¬ 
tivities Of the National Fire Protection Asso¬ 
ciation has been the endeavor to secure a 
general realization that fires and explosions 
destroying factories, stores of raw materials, 
or finished products may have a very serious 
effect on our war program. Tho association* 
has issued a bulletin, National Defense Fires, 
which la a pictorial presentation of fires of 
this kind. As a result of the coordinated ac¬ 
tivities of more than 6,000 members, the as¬ 
sociation feels that substantial progress al¬ 
ready has been made in safeguarding war in¬ 
dustries against the danger of interruption 
of production by fire. The association has 
continually emphasized the fact that, irre¬ 
spective of whether a fire is due to Incen¬ 
diary bombs, sabotage, or to some accidental 
cause, the results are the same, and the same 
methods of control are applicable. It has been 
necessary In this country to contend with 
the mistaken idea held by many people that 
guarding to prevent sabotage is all that la 
needed to secure continuity of production. It 
is necessary to provide more than guards, 
watchmen, and wire fences to prevent losses 
from explosions and fires where the common 
knowledge of fire prevention has not been 
applied in a practical manner. 

NATIONAL Fxaz PROTECTION ASSOCIATION SSRVICl 
TO GOVERNMENT DIPARTBCBNT8 

The National Fire Protection Afisociation 
haa maintained close contact during the war 
emeigency with the Army, Navy, War Produc¬ 
tion Board, Office of Civilian Defense, and 
other Government agencies. Much advice and 
assistance have been given by the executive 
staff of the association, aa well as the mem¬ 
bers, In many of the special problems de¬ 
manding a knowledge of fire-prevention mat¬ 
ters. Members of the staff therefore have 
spent considerable time on special assign¬ 
ments tor Government agencies, and in all 
cases it has been found that the advice and 
assistance of the association have been most 
welcome. The fact that the National Fire 
Protection Association la a nonprofit, techni¬ 
cal, and educational organization with noth¬ 
ing to sell has placed it in a very favorable 
position to do effective work in its various 
contacts with the Government. The National 
Fire Protection Association is not a trade as¬ 
sociation, but has as its objectives: 

1. TO promote the science and Improve the 
methods of fire protection and prevention; 
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2. To obtfiih and circulate information’ on 
these Important eubjeots; and 

8. To secure the oooperatlon of Its members 
In establishing proper safeguards against 
losses of life and property by fire. 

TEAUnNO ICANUAL lUt AXTJOLIART miMlN 

With the realisation that it will be necessary 
to train a half million or more members of 
auxiliary fire companies and rescue squads, 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
through its committee on firemen's training, 
of which W. Fred Helsler. of Oklahoma Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College, is chairman, 
and Mr. Arthur W. Espey, director of the 
Pennsylvania Fire School, is a member, re¬ 
cently published a tralnixig manual for aux¬ 
iliary firemen. This manual is presented by 
the association as the best information avail¬ 
able. and in the hope that It will be helpful 
in the present emergency. 

OFFICB OF CIVZLZaK OSVXNSB—FIRB DEFENSE 
TRAJNINa FBOGXAM 

It was recognized by the staff of the Fire 
Defense Section of the Office of Civilian De¬ 
fense in the early stages of the development 
of the over-all defense program that among 
the civilian services to be established that of 
the auxiliary fireman would be one of the 
most Important. Congress grasped the situ¬ 
ation and appropriated $100,000,000, and of 
this amount about $60,000,000 was set aside 
to purchase lire-fightlng equipment. 

To man this equipment, a large group of 
auxiliary firemen would necessarily have to be 
recruited and trained. The 18,000 pumping 
units now In production would require, at a 
minimum, 360,000 auxiliary firemen In order 
to utilize the equipment, and because the 
auxillarios who enrolled probably would not 
be available at all times it seemed desirable 
to recruit a total of about 1,000,000 men. In 
order to train this special group, the Office 
of Civilian Defense promptly prepared. Issued, 
and distributed a handbook for auxiliary fire¬ 
men which briefly discussed the special prob¬ 
lems and outlined a basic course of training. 
Many cities immediately proceeded to make 
the program effective and to enlist auxiliary 
firemen. The training of these devolves 
upon the members of organized fire depart¬ 
ments and was inaugurated under the direc¬ 
tion of the chiefs of the departments. 

Observations Indicated that some depart¬ 
ments did not have sufficiently comprehensive 
training programs, and In a considerably 
larger number of cases qualified Instructors 
were not available within the departments, 
although the membership was made up of 
competent and experienced practical firemen. 
In order to cope with the situation, the Office 
of Civilian Defense selected a civilian fire- 
defense adviser, Mr. W. Fred Helsler, and 
assistant, Mr. Emmett Cox. A conference of 
active municipal fire-department Instructors 
was held under the leadership of the training 
advisers and a complete training program was 
outlined. As soon as the program was avail¬ 
able a conference was called of representative 
fire chiefs, a representative of tlie Interna¬ 
tional Association of Fire Fighters, fire pro¬ 
tection engineers, and educators who have 
been connected with the firemen's training 
program for the past two decades. At the 
conference it was unanimously decided that 
the objective of the program, to wit, more end 
faster fire defense training, could be obtained 
by putting Into effect: 

1. A well-planned and coordinated fire- 
defense-tralning program. 

2. Establishment of an adequate training 
organization in each State. 

8. Instruction broadened to meet war con¬ 
ditions. 

4. An adequate number of well-trained fire- 
department instructors. 

The United States Office of Civilian De¬ 
fense, through Mr. J. O. Wright, Assistant 
United States Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, has assured the full cooperation 


of his office in carrying out the program. 
The United States OIBce of Education has 
advised that the funds from the Qeorge-Deen 
Act or the Smith-Hughes Act will be avail¬ 
able to assist In the consummation of the 
program. Plans have been made to appoint 
fire-defense-training advisers to be assigned 
to the several civilian defense regions. These 
advisers will cooperate with the various Inter¬ 
ested agencies in the several States In order 
to secure the establishment of training 
schools where qualified firemen from regular 
fire departments can be given the necessary 
teacher training, which is recognized as nec¬ 
essary to attain the objective—more and 
faster fire-defense training. The plan con¬ 
templates the development of a sufficient 
number of teacher trainers so that there may 
be one or more in each organized fire depart¬ 
ment. 

The Office of Civilian Defense is now en¬ 
gaged In the development of instructional 
material, in addition to that which is now 
available, so that a complete training program 
for municipal fire departments can be put 
Into effect and that training material deal¬ 
ing specifically with the new and varied 
wartime problems can be available to both 
regular and auxiliary fire-department organi¬ 
zations. 

CIVILIAN PROTECTION SCHOOLS 

This year seven regional civilian protection 
schools were established by the Chemical 
Warfare Service at which civilians could 
obtain training and actual experience in 
combating Incendiary bombs, and fires 
started by such bombs. These schools were 
located at Amherst, Mass., University of 
Maryland at College Park, University of Flor¬ 
ida at QalnesvlUe, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Purdue University, Stan¬ 
ford University California, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington at Seattle. 

In addition to other civilian training car¬ 
ried on at all schools, a cooperative arrange¬ 
ment was made between the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the Chemical Warfare 
Service, and the University of Maryland to 
carry on at the College Park school special 
tests to determine the relative merits of 
different materials and devices developed 
as control or extinguishing agents for in¬ 
cendiary bombs. 

The materials and devices so far tested at 
College Park Include pads, blankets and 
quilts designed to be thrown over the burn¬ 
ing bomb, tongs and scoops designed for 
picking up and carrying bombs; shields and 
snuffers designed to be placed over the bombs 
to prevent scattering of molten metal or to 
shut off the glare which would serve as guides 
for bombing planes; liquid sprays designed 
to extinguish or hasten the combustion of 
the burning bomb; pumps and guns designed 
to throw liquid or powder extinguishers onto 
the burning bomb; powdered or granulated 
material developed for the control of In¬ 
cendiary bombs by (1) covering the fire to 
prevent its spread, and (2) forming a seal 
to shut off the supply of oxygen and ex¬ 
tinguish the fire. Tests also were made to 
demonstrate that incendiary bombs could 
be “dunked" by throwing them Into a barrel 
or other large vessel filled with water. 

UNITED STATES COAST GUABD SCHOOL 

To provide adequate protection for water¬ 
front property, the United States Coast Guard 
has established a school at Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, Md., where men are trained in fire- 
prevention and fire-proteetkm aotlvltieB de¬ 
signed to fit them for inspectors of water¬ 
front property, and special courses are given 
for the directors of ports and other officials 
charged with the protection of storage and 
production facilities at their principal ship¬ 
ping ports. The courses at this school cover 
a period of several weeks and Include lectures 
on fire-prevention subjects by representatives 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
fire departments, and other organizations in¬ 


terested in fire prevention, as well as actual 
experience in operating fireboats and other 
fire-protection equipment generally used in 
protecting water-front property. Special at¬ 
tention Is given to instructions designed to 
familiarize the students with automatic 
sprinkler systems and control apparatus and 
the dust explosion hazards in grain elevators, 
fertilizer plants, and similar industries gen¬ 
erally located at water shipping points. 

UNITED STATES BUBXAU OP MUTES TXAXNINQ 
CLASSES 

In connection with the establishment of 
the mine inspection work and the Mineral 
Production Security Division, special dosses 
running for periods from 2 to 4 weeks have 
been held at the Pittsburgh station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines where engi¬ 
neers and inspectors can become acquainted 
with the work of the Bureau and receive 
Instructions In flre-preventlon and fire-pro¬ 
tection work. Attention has been called in 
all of these classes to dust explosion hazards 
in Industrial plants due to operating condi¬ 
tions as well as the possibility of fire damage 
which may be caused by sabotage or incendi¬ 
ary bombs. 

FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

The President of the United States, in his 
proclamation setting the date for Fire Pre¬ 
vention Week, said that the wartime emer¬ 
gency makes it “essential that destructive 
fire be brought under stricter control in 
order that victory may be achieved at the 
earliest date." and directed the Office of 
Civilian Defense to assume, with other ap¬ 
propriate Federal agencies, leadership in this 
year's observance. 

In connection with the Issuing of the Pres¬ 
ident's proclamation. Director Landis, of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, stated that 
“Heretofore Fire Prevention Week has been 
sponsored by a number of organizations In 
the fire safety field. Now, however, the tre¬ 
mendous damage done by fire is more than 
ever a national problem, because every loss 
of life, materials, or productive time inter¬ 
feres with the war effort. It is a continuing 
problem that must be dealt with every week 
of the year, but Fire Prevention Week should 
mark the beginning of a more intensive 
effort." 

The national bodies cooperating with the 
United States Office of Civilian Defense In 
this campaign are the Chamber of Com- 
rirrcs of the United States, the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Inter¬ 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, Interna¬ 
tional Association of Fire Fighters, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. National Bureau 
of industrial Protection, National Fire Pro¬ 
tection Association, National Safety Coun¬ 
cil, and the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

FIRE—ALLY OF THE AXIS 

Fire is an active ally of the Axis. Every 
fire is a reversal for the United Nations. 
There can be no insurance for the Nation 
against the losses of time and irreplaceable 
materials resulting from fire. The Nation’s 
material losses In 1941 were estimated to bo 
$303,985,000. This was an increase of $17,- 
493,683 over the losses for the previous year. 
Already In 1942 we are burning up more fac¬ 
tories. homes, and needed raw material than 
we did last year. For the first 6 months of 
1942 our losses exceeded those for the same 
period a year ago by $9,072,000. Fire kills 
10,000 people In the United States every year, 
many of them Important workmen in our 
industries. 

The loss by accidental fire of the steam¬ 
ship Normandie in New York and the huge 
stock pile of rubber at Fall River, Mass., was 
as much help to Hitler as though he had set 
them off with his own incendiary bombs. 
These and last year’s huge conflagrations on 
the Brooklyn water front are sensational 
But there are many losses loss obvious. 
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If a cottage on a aide street bums to the 
ground or Is damaged by fire, few people 
connect the incident with our war economy. 
Yet repair or rebuilding takes material that 
reduces the Nation’s stock pile, to say noth¬ 
ing of the individual direct and indirect 
losses involved. Even such a small fire helps 
the enemy as much as if the cottage had 
been bombed; it is more help, because the 
destruction is accomplished at no cost. 

PURPOSE OF FIRE-PREVENTION WEEK 

The elimination of om fire losses cannot be 
accomplished in n single week, of course. But 
Fire Prevention Week affords an opportunity 
to impress upon all of us the necessity for 
keeping our homes and places of employment 
safe from fire. 

One of the objectives of this annual observ¬ 
ance is to teach us how to eliminate the causes 
of fire. Carelessness and negligence are at the 
bottom of most of its causes, and it is esti¬ 
mated that more than one-fourth of all fires 
are preventable, with a large share of the rest 
being partly preventable. 

An equally important objective is to teach 
us how v/e can defend ourselves against the 
fiie^ that do start. Experience demonstrates 
that :'.ot all fires can be prevented, even with 
far greater vigilance than the Nation prac¬ 
tices today. 

IMPORTANCE OP CARE OP EXISTING EQUIPMENT 

Provision of protective equipment is com¬ 
plicated nt present by the fact that many 
cf the materials used in the manufacture of 
fire-fighting equipment are needed by the 
Army and the Navy. It is essential, there¬ 
fore, that we take better care than ever be¬ 
fore of existing equipment and learn how to 
iiso It more effectively. Substitute materials 
for additional equipment arc being sought in 
our great American laboratories so that we 
can better arm ourselves against fire. But 
we must not let the knowledge of that fact 
relax for a moment our vigilance against 
fires, our care of the equipment we now have, 
or cur efforts to learn to use that existing 
equipment at new high levels of efficiency. 
The firemen of the United States can and 
will do their part for an assured final victory 
against our present enemies. 


The Spirit of the U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude therein a song entitled “The Spirit 
of the U. S. A.” The words and music 
arc by Billy Mayhew, one of my personal 
friends and the son-in-law of the late 
Congressman George Konig who ably 
represented the Third Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Maryland in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives from March 4,1911, to May 31, 
1913. 

The Spirit of the U. 8. A. 

(Words and music by Billy Mayhew) 

VERBS 

We’ll stand behind you, Old Glory, 

Our flag shall never cease to wave 
On land, on sea, in the sky. 

We’ll keep you flying high, 

That’s the spirit of the U. S. A. 


We’ll fight on to victory. 

Yes; we’ll fight on to victory, 

One hundred and thirty million strong 
Will keep our flag on high, 

No sacrifice will be too great, 

"We’re ready to do or die." 

Our land and liberty 
'They shall never take away. 

For well fight right on to victory. 
That’s the spirit of the U. S. A. 


Additional Program Is Needed in Search 
for Strategic Materials To Aid War 
Effort—Plan Is Presented for Consid¬ 
eration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we 
have from time to time appropriated 
money to investigate the national de¬ 
fense needs from the standpoint of our 
domestic source of minerals. Funds were 
provided in H. R. 6845. the appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior. 
President Roosevelt has realized the seri¬ 
ousness of this situation and at one time 
asked Congress for an additional appro¬ 
priation of $366,370 for explorations to 
search for deposits of strategic and criti¬ 
cal materials. It was believed we must 
have more information on our usable re¬ 
serves of vanadium zinc, and minor ma¬ 
terials. There is also need to expand the 
search for manganese, tin, chromium, 
tungsten, and other ores. 

I have been gratified at the splendid 
work being done by Senator O’Mahoney 
who, at the present time, is holding hear¬ 
ings in the West on this subject. He is 
the author of Senate 2378 which would 
bring about the development and produc¬ 
tion of minerals in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker. I have given study to this 
problem with a view of aiding in its solu¬ 
tion. Federal agencies are doing good 
work, but I feel that the following plan 
deserves consideration immediately: 

1 

There are 19 strategic and critical min¬ 
eral war materials vitally needed to win 
this war: Aluminum, antimony, asbestos, 
cadmium, cryolite, chromium, fluorspar, 
graphite, iodine, manganese, mercury, 
mica, nickel, platinum, quartz crystal, 
tin, titanium, tungsten, vanadium. 

n 

The geologists have found deposits of 
18 out of these 19 critical and strategic 
minerals within the continental limits of 
the United States, as follows: 

Aluminum: New York, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. 

Antimony: Idaho, California, Ne¬ 
braska. 

Asbestos: Vermont, Arizona, Maryland. 


Cadmium: Byproduct of zinc. Pro¬ 
duced in plants of Colorado, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Illinois, Montana, Maryland, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, New Jersey, Utah. 

Cryolite: Ivlgtut, Greenland. 

Chromium: California, Oregon, Mon¬ 
tana, Washington, Wyoming; also Kenai 
Peninsula in Alaska. 

Fluorspar: Illinois, Kentucky, New 
Mexico. Nevada, Arizona. Colorado. 

Graphite: New York, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, Georgia. 

Iodine: California. 

Manganese: Liow grade, Alabama. Cali¬ 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, West Virginia, 
Nevada, New Mexico. High grade, Ala¬ 
bama. Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Minne¬ 
sota, Montana, New Mexico, North Caro¬ 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia. 

Mercury: Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Texas. 

Mica: North Carolina, New Hampshire 
Connecticut, South Dakota, Maine, Vir¬ 
ginia, New York. 

Nickel: Colorado, North Carolina, Ne¬ 
vada. 

Platinum: California, Oregon, also 
Alaska. 

Quartz crystal: New Hampshire, Ari¬ 
zona, California, North Carolina, Vir¬ 
ginia, Maine, Maryland, New York, Ohio, 
Tennessee. 

Tin: South Dakota, New Mexico, Vir¬ 
ginia, North Carolina. 

Titanium: Virginia, Arkansas, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Tungsten: Nevada, Arkansas, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Vanadium: Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
in 

The following States have the indi¬ 
cated number of critical and strategic 
mineral raw materiaJs: 

California, 9; Nevada, 6; North Caro¬ 
lina, 6; Arizona, 5; Virginia, 5; Colorado, 
5: New York, 4; Idaho, 4; Montana, 3: 
Tennessee. 3; Utah, 3; Oregon, 3; New 
Mexico, 3; Arkansas, 3; Maryland, 3; 
Ohio, 2; IlUnois, 2; Washington. 2; 
Georgia. 2; New Hampshire, 2; South Da¬ 
kota, 2; Maine, 2; Nebraska, 1; Vermont. 
1; Minnesota, 1; Oklahoma, 1; New 
Jersey, 1; Wyoming, 1; Kentucky. 1; 
Rhode Island, 1: Alabama. 1; Massachu¬ 
setts, 1; West Virginia, 1; Texas. 1; Con¬ 
necticut, 1; South Carolina, 1; Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1; Greenland, 1; Alaska, 1. 

These 37 States, Alaska, and Green¬ 
land have all the critical and strategic 
mineral raw materials. 

IV 

Mr. Speaker, it has been proposed to 
form a private corporation, and finance 
it directly through congressional appro¬ 
priation, to bore 1,000 holes 3,000 feet in 
depth, by core drilling, in such places and 
presently on Government-owned land, as 
the Geological Survey of the United 
States Government and the State geolo¬ 
gists of the several States above enumer¬ 
ated may recommend. 

Such core drilling to be, of course, for 
the sole purpose of scientifically pros¬ 
pecting for these critical and strategic 
mineral raw materials; all discoveries 
made will be made in the name of and 
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on behalf of the Government of the 
United States. 

V 

Average speed of core drilling is esU- 
xnated at 2 feet per hour per rig. 

In a 24-hour day a drill will take a 
48-foot core. 

The total core will be 3.000,000 feet 
and. at 48 feet per day. will require 62.500 
rig-days. 

At 360 days a year, this program will 
require 173 rigs constantly operating, or 
approximately 200 rigs, to allow for mov¬ 
ing to varying localities and keeping con¬ 
stant prpduction. 

The availability of the rigs, the drillers, 
and the superintendents has been ascer¬ 
tained. 

The direct cost of the 3,000.000 feet of 
drilling has been ascertained as $7.50 
per foot, or $22,500,000. The lowest price 
is $3 per foot; the highest, $10 per foot; 
the average is $6.50 per foot, to which 
has been added a dollar for protection. 

It is estimated that the geological work 
will entail an expenditure of $930,000 lor 
100 field men at $7,500 a year and ex¬ 
penses at $5 per day per man. 

It is estimated that 60 percent of the 
3,000,000 feet will be worthy of assay. 
This is 1,800,000 feet. To Identify, box, 
and ship this to assay offices is estimated 
to cost 25 cents a foot, or $450,000. 

A 12 Va percent overriding for prelimi¬ 
nary work, travel, organization, liaison 
with Federal officials, engineering, super¬ 
vision, laboratory analysis, and following 
through of the plan is suggested. 

The budget of expenditures is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Drilling 3,000.000 feet at $7.60— $22,600,000 
Field geologists at $7,600 and ex¬ 
penses.____........ 980,000 

Care of core_______ 450,000 

Total direct costs. .. 28,880,000 
Fee, 12^ percent. 2,085,000 

Total_ 26.866,000 

VI 

How reasonable is the program? 
Compare it to private industry’s pros¬ 
pecting for one mineral, in one State, in 
1941. 

In Michigan alone, private Industry 
drilled 935 holes to an average depth of 
2,243 feet for a total of 2,097,080 feet or 
339 miles, in prospecting for oil which is 
already prorated, which has producing 
wells capped. 

In this proposal it is sought to prospect 
in 37 States, not one alone, for 19 stra¬ 
tegic and critical mineral raw materials, 
vitally necessary for the war’s prosecu¬ 
tion. 

It would be proposed to core-drill 1,000 
holes in 37 States against the 935 private 
Industry drilled In Michigan alone In 
1941. 

These could be drilled to a depth of 
8,000 feet as contrasted to an average 
depth of 2,254 feet drilled by private in¬ 
dustry in Michigan alone. 

There would be drilling of a total of 
8,000,000 feet against 2,097,080 drilled by 
private prospectors in Bilichigan alone. 

Five hundred and sixty-eight miles of 
core would be drilled against the 339 
miles drilled by private enterprise in 
Michigan alone in 1941. 


If private capital can risk the venture 
for overproduced oil, then an alert Gov¬ 
ernment will risk the venture for scarce 
strategic and critical mineral raw ma¬ 
terials, proclaimed such by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board since 1939. 
vn 

Honest congressional attempts to pro¬ 
vide stock piles of these critical and 
strategic mineral raw materials have met 
with setbacks in their execution. 

Credit should be given Congress for its 
attempt. Praise likewise is due the 
Bureau of Mines and the Department of 
Geological Survey for the limited pros¬ 
pecting done. 

The Job, I believe, needs private indus¬ 
try operating under negotiated contract 
to produce these “holes.” 

Essential value in our war effort can 
come from the cores that are drilled, 
vm 

This work should start immediately. 


Abolish the Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude herein a statement on the soldiers’ 
vote bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I came to Washington 
today to cast my vote in support of this 
measure that would give men in the 
armed forces the right to vote without 
poll-tax restrictions. 

Adolf Hitler must be gleeful at the par¬ 
liamentary maneuvers that are going on 
in Congress in an effort to keep our sol¬ 
diers from voting. The legislative trick¬ 
ery that is being used to saddle our fight¬ 
ers with the poll tax and thus prevent 
them from voting is worth 10 divisions to 
Hitler. 

We are now engaged in a death strug¬ 
gle for the preservation of our democracy. 
It is a strange paradox to find, in the 
midst of this struggle, that there are 
those in the Halls of Congress who would 
prevent the front-line fighters for our de¬ 
mocracy from exercising one of the most 
cherished possessions of our democracy— 
the right to vote. I cannot see how any 
person can claim, in good faith, to be a 
believer in democracy, a supporter of our 
war effort, or an aid to our victory drive, 
and at the same time attempt to deny to 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines, the 
most sacred right for which they are 
fighting. 

The poll tax has long been the most 
shameful blot upon our democracy. It 
deprives 10,000,000 citizens of the right 
to vote in this, the greatest democracy in 
the world. In the 8 States where the poll 
tax flourishes less than 12 percent of the 
people of voting age were allowed the 
privilege of voting in the congressional 
elections of 1940. The poll tax stands as 


the greatest bar to thoroughgoing de¬ 
mocracy in our Nation. 

If the poll tax. as it operates in normal 
times throughout a section of our coun¬ 
try. is a disgrace to our land, how much 
more so is it when applied to the very 
people who have been called upon to give 
their lives in order that representative 
government may not perish. 

I charge that those who would deny to 
our soldiers and sailors and marines the 
sacred right to vote through demanding 
tribute from these fighters in the form of 
a poll tax. are sowing disunity in our 
country, attacking the morale of our 
armed forces, and undermining our war 
effort. The boys In the service under¬ 
stand full well what It Is they are fighting 
for. They will not be fooled by their pre¬ 
tended friends who are willing to give 
them everything but the liberties and 
rights and freedoms for which they are 
fighting. But If Congress yields to the 
bread-and-circuses “friends” of the sol¬ 
diers and refuses to grant the most ele¬ 
mentary democratic rights to our fight¬ 
ing men, these men will have grave rea¬ 
son to suspect the good faith of Congress 
and to disbelieve the protestations of pa¬ 
triotism that are made by Congre.ss. 

This is not the time for delaying ac¬ 
tions, for legislative trickery. This is not 
the time for that type of hypocrisy which 
pays lip service to our war effort but 
hopes that the anti-poll-tax provisions of 
the soldiers* vote bill will be stricken out 
in conference. 

The Senate has passed the soldiers’ vote 
bill with provisions to exempt soldiers 
from the poll tax. The House must not 
evade this issue. If we care at all about 
the principles for which this war is being 
fought, we must show It by promoting 
these principles here and now. by wiping 
out the undemocratic poll tax. 


Independent Meat Packers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GREG HOLBROCK 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. HOLBROCK. Mr. Speaker, unless 
the Office of Price Administration moves 
and moves quickly, an unprecedented 
crisis threatens the independent meat 
packers and processors throughout the 
United States. They are facing ruin be¬ 
cause of the unfair action in fixing ceil¬ 
ing prices on meat products while failing 
and refusing to fix price ceilings on live 
animals. The packers are squeezed be¬ 
tween the ceiling prices and the spiraling 
livestock prices. 

In the city of Dayton, Ohio, the Suchcr 
Packing Co., one of the largest plants In 
Ohio, in business in that city for 62 years, 
and with over 1,500 people dependent 
upon its operation, closed its doors be¬ 
cause the company could not continue to 
operate at a tremendous loss caused by 
the $15.25 market price of hogs. 
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The William Pocke's Sons Co., another 
plant in business in Dayton for over 60 
years, and the other plants in that vicin¬ 
ity all find themselves caught in the same 
manner. 

The whole independent meat-packing 
Industry must go to the wall unless 
prompt relief is afforded. So critical is 
the situation that every day’s delay in 
finding a remedy brings ruin closer to the 
p-ickers. 

Let us stop hedging and grant relief. 


Synthetic Rubber Program Most Important 
Domestic Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
other occasions I have pointed out that 
the whole economic life of America has 
been built up during recent years around 
the motor-vehicle method of transporta¬ 
tion. No one can challenge this state¬ 
ment. Without rubber to make auto¬ 
mobile tires and tires for trucks and other 
motor vehicles, the whole transportation 
problem will become critical. 

Rubber is indispensable for all kinds of 
motor vehicles. It is to be regretted that 
high governmental officials have failed in 
the building up of a rubber supply. It is 
more to be regretted that they are dilly¬ 
dallying along in connection with the 
program of developing synthetic rubber 
to meet the critical needs of the future. 

These high Government officials ought 
not need to be told that the loss of the 
plantations in Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies to the Japanese has cut off 
ou/ valuable supply and it is imperative 
that a new rubber supply be developed. 
There is only one way to do it and that Is 
to start the production of synthetic rub¬ 
ber in the United States. It should have 
been done months ago. We all know that 
selfish interests have put obstacles in the 
way of the successful handling of this 
problem. Tlie charge has been made, 
and has not been denied successfully, 
that British and Dutch Interests have 
done what they could to prevent the 
synthetic rubber production in this 
country. There should be no patience 
wasted on these Interests, 

I quote from a very informative and 
Instructive item in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune for August 30 by Chesly Manly 
in which the headlines say: 

Plot to block United States synthetic rub¬ 
ber is seen. Brltlsh-Dutch trust blamed lor 
inertia. 

A portion of Mr. Manly’s article reads 
as follows: 

Opposition by the British and Dutch natu¬ 
ral rubber interests to the development of a 
low-cost synthetic rubber Industry In the 
United Stales Is held responsible by well- 
informed Members of Congress for our lack 
of progress in synthetic production. 

According to members of congressional 
committees which have devoted months to 


investigations of the rubber situation, the 
influence of the old Brltlsh-Dutch natural 
rubber monopoly la shadowy and difficult to 
trace, but It Is believed to be exerted indi¬ 
rectly through the international ramifications 
of the oil industry as well as directly through 
sympathetic officials of the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration. 

DOMINATED BT OIL MEN 

Tlie rubber policies of the War Production 
Board and the Rubber Reserve Company, a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, are dominated by representatives 
of the oil industry, and at least 670,000 tons of 
the projected annual output of 870,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber is to be made from pe¬ 
troleum products by processes unproved ex¬ 
cept in laboratory experiments. Officials of 
the Government agencies have refused to 
consider other commercially established proc¬ 
esses which would require smaller quantities 
of critical materials and would produce syn¬ 
thetic rubber at a lower cost, according to 
their proponents. 

It is of record tliat the British and Dutch 
rubber interests not only opposed the devel¬ 
opment of a synthetic-rubber Industry but 
also resisted the accumulation of a large natu¬ 
ral rubber stock pile in the United States 
before they lost their plantations in Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies to the Japanese. 
The record also discloses that President 
Roosevelt opposed the development of a syn¬ 
thetic-rubber Industry before Pearl Harbor 
and still opposes it as a permanent undertak¬ 
ing to make this country self-sufficient in 
rubber. 

Mr. Manly, in this article, discusses at 
length the various obstacles which have 
prevented a prompt program to develop 
rubber in this country. His statements 
challenge the attention of the American 
people. 

If next year people are unable to get 
automobile tires, or tires for their trucks 
or for other motor vehicles, they should 
make up their minds now where to place 
the responsibility. It rests, of course, 
upon the administration leaders. It does 
not rest upon the Members of the House 
of Representatives. The House of Rep¬ 
resentatives has given war-time powers 
to the administration. It has passed on 
the necessary legislation so that the ad¬ 
ministration can work out successfully 
not only the war problems but the prob¬ 
lems which critically affect our domestic 
economy. No problem is paramount to 
that of an adequate rubber supply. It is 
to be hoped that the administration will 
promptly proceed with this matter. 


Ceiling Prices on Live Animals 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. WALTER M. PIERCE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following telegram: 

Pendleton, Oreo., August 28, 1942, 
Hon. Walter M. Pierce, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Our attention has been called proposal Of¬ 
fice of Price Administration place ceiling on 


live animals. Urge you vigorously oppose 
such ceilings unless and until ceUlngs placed 
on wages and other items entering into costs. 
Regret to advise great many sheepmen trying 
dispose of flocks because short-sighted policy 
draft boards and necessity competing with 
wages paid by Government, shipyards, and 
airplane plants. Oregon wool growers are 
patriotic and loyal American citizens, anx¬ 
ious to serve in war effort, but cannot suc¬ 
cessfully combat loss of trained and technical 
men and greatly increasing production cost. 
Ample skilled help and fair prices represent 
minimum essentials if production of wool and 
meat is to be maintained. Ceiling on wool 
has failed to give grower ceiling prices. Ceil¬ 
ing on live animals without floof at same 
level would be sure guaranty of decreased 
production. 

Obegon Wool Growers Association, 
By Mac Hoke, President, 


Views on Public Questions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KNUTE HILL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks m 
the Record, I include the following letter 
written by me to R. E. Gay, of the Prosser 
(Wash.) Record-Bulletin: 

August 31, 1942. 

Mr. R. E. Gay, 

Prosser Record^Bulletin, 

Prosser, Wash. 

Mt Dear Bob: It is with sincere apprecia¬ 
tion that I avail myself of the privilege of 
replying to your open letter to congressional 
candidates. It has always been my policy to 
state frankly to the voters of the Fourth Con¬ 
gressional District, which I have had the 
honor to represent for the past 10 years, my 
stand on public questions in which they are 
interested. They may not always agree with 
me In my position, although it is my desire 
to faithfully represent them, but they know 
at least that I am honest with them regard¬ 
ing my votes. It is their right to know the 
record and attitude on current issues of those 
who seek their support. This is true in times 
of peace. It is the more so in these serious 
times of a World War. So I welcome this 
opportunity, through your paper, to answer 
your questionnaire. 

We are engaged in the most devastating war 
of all history. The enemy is shrewd and 
ruthless—also prepared and formidable. We 
can, we must, we will, win a complete victory 
over the Axis as early as possible. To do this 
an all-out war is absolutely necessary. This 
was Grant’s program In the late Civil War and 
It became an invincible conquering victorious 
policy which crushed the enemy. It may be 
grim. It may be ruthless, but such is war, and 
we must face these realities. 

I was heartily In favor of the League of 
Nations. Had we entered into this World 
League we could have dominated it and made 
it 80 strong that it would probably have pre¬ 
vented the present catastrophe. A real 
League would have restrained Italy in Ethi¬ 
opia, Japan in Manchukuo, and Germany in 
CBecboslovakla. 

The Atlantic Charter or the four freedoms 
are based on our Declaration of Independence 
and Bill of Rights. They are quite similar 
to—-almost Identical with—^Wilson’s 14 pointe. 
AU of us can heartily aubecrlhe to these. 
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Then tn bo tnde htrrifft betwe en Btalm 
althoiigh each ii sovereign tn tte ofwn ri|^t. 
When this war to over let us hope that all 
nattom map (Uke <nv States) oooperate on a 
oommoii level as tar as trade to eoneemed. 

How to avoid tollatian la a very lm|xirtant 
but also a dUBloBlt problem. It is being care- 
fully studied by high ofBeials both In the 
Oonigreae and the administration. I would 
favor a ceiling on prices of all oommodities. 
on wagea and on profits. The purchase of 
bonds and stamps and the eoUeetlon of taaeg 
for the eurient qmutors of the year would aid 
materially. 

1 favor a commodity dollar and would make 
real wealth the basis of our currency. Our 
whole financial system needs revamping so as 
to stablltoe the eurency. making a dollar In 
purchasing power as nearly the same tomor¬ 
row as It to today or was yesterday. 

We should jfian now for the future so that 
at the (dose of this war constructive worth¬ 
while Ptoderal projects can be started at once 
to engage the unemployed which private en¬ 
terprise cannot provide jobs for. This will 
he far better than a dole which only en¬ 
courages idleness. 

Private monopolies are always threats to 
small business enterprises. Nothing is more 
tragic right now In our war effort than the 
crushing to the wall and out of existence the 
email bustnessman. Our country's success 
Is founded upon the small individual farmer 
and businessman. Evidently we have failed 
to control monopolies. We should prohibit 
their organisation. 

1 would suggest that capital and labor and 
Government take a leaf out of the book of 
Sweden's labor system. They have no strikes 
there. Capital and labor cooperate not only 
for the good of the producers and consumers 
but also for their own mutual benefit. 

In all my political career both at Olympia 
and in Washington, D. C., I have urged and 
supported an old-age pension system which 
would permit these senior citizens to live in 
decency and comfort and without any dread 
of their declining years. I shall continue to 
do so. 

My record on the public-power issue is 
too well known in our State to need explana¬ 
tion. Electric power is as necessary in these 
modern days as is air and water. No private 
monopoly has any right to charge the exorbi¬ 
tant rates prevalent when no competition is 
available. Coulee Dam and Bonneville are 
monuments to the wisdom of those who favor 
public power and without them now we could 
not carry on produ c tion for our war efforts. 

When that immortal document, the Declar¬ 
ation of Independence, was being drafted, It 
was urged by certain statesmen that prope r t y 
rights be Included as one of the inalienable 
rights of man. Thomas Jefferson, the great¬ 
est American that ever lived and the cham- 
pton of the common people, wrote these im- 
pertobable words: **Among these are life, lib¬ 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness." I do 
beltove in property rights and the protection 
of them but far above and beyond these are 
the three named by Jefferson. If these three 
are guaranteed and maintained, property 
rights will be protected. 

With our modem machine methods pro¬ 
duction both on the farm and In the factory 
Is more than rafllcient to provide ahrmdantly 
for all our people. If th^ are all kept em- 
yfioyed on a hi|^ standard of living, consump¬ 
tion of these products will continue stable. 
The dllBoult problem to the matter of mar¬ 
keting. Too much waste, too unreasonable 
ratee. too large profits cause our distribution 
tvs^em to be not only a farce but a contiuu* 
ing menaoe. We must devise some system 
Whereby we can get the producer and coh- 
eumer oioeer together and still retain enough 
of the ndddlemen to maike the contact. Here 
let ue emphaatoe that the two former are 


the moat important. They must not, as In 
the past, be subject and inferior to the dla- 
tributor. Coet of produotlon plus a reason¬ 
able profit to the producer and reasonable 
prtcee to the oonsumer must be established 
and matotained to in any way approach a 
just distribution of goods. 

I believe so much In the program of **pro- 
duotion for use** that I introduced several 
years ago a bin for that purpose. Our ex¬ 
treme Individualiftic profit system has, as 
you indicate, resulted in **the economic para¬ 
dox of poverty in the midst of plenty." I 
am heartily in favor of a system which will 
reward genius, initiative, and efficiency ac¬ 
cording to merit. There to room for this In 
a democracy. But there is neither sanity nor 
justice in permitting that system to build up 
huge fortimes while millions of deserving 
citizens are living in want and misery. In 
this splendid country with our limitless nat¬ 
ural resources, our excellent form of govern¬ 
ment and our highly efficient and trained 
people, it is not only our privilege but our 
duty to acdve this economic problem, the solu¬ 
tion of which to so XMcessary to our welfare 
and security. When this war is over and a 
just and lasting peace is assured let us use 
our best intellect and effort to make this land 
of ours the finest place in which to make our 
homea and live in decency, comfort, and hap¬ 
piness. 

Tours very sincerely. 

Knutx Hill, 
Member of Cong/rees, 


Our Laws and the Democratic Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SOL BLOOM 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Monday, August Zi, 19i2 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
OED, I Include the following brilliant plea 
made by Ronald Colman in the picture 
^‘The Talk of the Town” when facing a 
mob that had stormed into the court¬ 
room to take the law into its own hands: 

You—what are you doing In e court of law 
with weapons and rqpes? This is your law, 
and your finest possession. It makes you 
free men In a free country. Why have you 
come here to destroy It? If you know what's 
good for you, take those weapons home and 
bum them and then think. 

Think of this country and the law that 
makes it what it is. And think of a world 
crying for this very law. Then maybe youH 
understand why you ought to guard it, and 
why the law has gtjt to be the personal con¬ 
cern of every citizen, to uphold it for your 
neighbor as well as yourself. 

Violence against it to one mistake: another 
mistake to for any man to look upon the law 
as juBt a set of principles, just so much lan¬ 
guage printed on fine, heavy paper, some¬ 
thing he recites and then leans back and 
takes it for granted that Jiutlce to auto¬ 
matically being done. Both kinds of men are 
equaUy wrong. 

The law has to be engraved on our'hearts, 
and practice every minute, to the letter and 
^Irlt. It oan*t even exist unless we*re wlU- 
Ing to go dovm into the dust and blood and 
fight a battle every day of our lives to pre¬ 
serve it. for our ne%hbor as well as ourselves. 


Address by Ac President at Dedication of 
Naval Medkal Center^ BeAetda, Hd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. ALBEN V. BARKLEY 

or KXMTOCXT 

IN THE 8BKATV! OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Thursday, September 3 ,1942 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rscoro an address by the President 
on August 31 in connection with the dedi¬ 
cation of the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., which was broadcast over 
a national hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In this hospital which we dedicate in this 
green, peaceful Maryland countryside, our 
Navy battles against dtoeaae and disability 
and death. 

Those who fight this vital battle here are 
anonymous heroes of this war—the officers, 
men. and women of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, which today celebrates its one- 
hundredth birthday. They are surgeons and 
nurses, scientists and technicians, who are a 
part of a service extending throughout the 
world. On land and sea and in the air they 
have carried on their unending fight "to keep 
as many men at as many gtms as many days as 
possible.*’ 

The cornerstone of this hospital was laid 
by me on Armistice Day of 1940, less than 2 
years ago. 

We were then at peace. But even then we 
could see the designs of our foes; we had 
already begun to arm on a vast scale to meet 
their attacks. 

Less than a year later, men of our Navy 
were killed in action in the North Atlantic. 
They were men of the destroyers Kearny and 
Reuben James, patrolling the sea lanes of the 
North Atlantic. These American ships were 
atttacked by Nazi submarines many weeks 
before their partners in crime, the Japanese, 
launched their attack on Pearl Harbor. 

That day of Pearl Harbor—^December 7, 
1941—contained the darkest hour in our 
Navy’s history. Infamously attacked, seri¬ 
ously damaged, ships of our fleet were put 
out of commtoslon, and more than 8,000 men 
were killed or wounded. 

Zn the months that followed—months 
without victories—our enemies taunted us 
with the question, ’Where is the United 
States Navy?" 

Today those enemies know the beginning 
of the answer to that question. They learned 
in the Atlantic; they learned in the Coral 
Sea; they learned off Midway; they are learn¬ 
ing now In their attempts to recapture that 
w^h was taken from them in the Solomon 
Islands. 

Where to the United States Navy? 

It to there where it has always been. It 
is In there fighting. It to carrying out the 
command to hit our enemy, and hit him 
again, wherever and whenever we find him. 

Battlee cannot be fought and won without 
cost—«nd the cost may he heavy in ships and 
In men. The brave and skillful men and 
women of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery are dedicated to the task of reducing 
the cost In men. saving lives on deck, in the 
engine room, in the gun turrets—alleviating 
suffering, restoring the wounded to their 
duties as fighters for the cause of freedom. 
In the sick bays of all the ships of oux liavy» 
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on all the seas, they are rlslilng their own 
lives that other lives may be saved. 

Today. In distant places, we are fighting 
battles the like ot which have never before 
been known. In the southwest Pacific the 
ships and the planes of our fleet and the 
long-range bombers of our Army are striking 
at the enemy from widely separated bases— 
and striking together. To carry such battles 
to successful conclusion men who fight on 
land and in the air must work in perfect 
unison with men who fight above the sea and 
on the sea and under the sea. 

Such warfare requires men of extraordinary 
physical alertness as well as exceptional dar¬ 
ing. A split second lost in timing by one 
Individual may cost innumerable lives. 
Therefore. It is not enough for the doctor 
to work out new methods of healing and 
cure. He must work out entirely new 
methods of preparing men for unprecedented 
combat conditions in submarines, planes, and 
tanks. 

Without this work of conditioning, flesh 
and blood could not possibly meet the de¬ 
mands of this modern war. Men must be 
perfectly attuned in their bodies, as they are 
perfectly prepared in their minds and hearts, 
for the fierce test of battle. 

That remarkable progress has been achieved 
In this science can be attested by those of 
our enemies who have faced our men in 
battle. But this progress In prevention and 
cure must not be limited to the armed 
forces, because of the simple fact that our 
whole population is involved in winning this 
total war. 

There are today far too many casualties 
among our civilian population. The number 
of fatalities from automobile accidents last 
year was 40.000. How many of these deaths 
were preventable? The number of people 
injured in such accidents was almost a mil¬ 
lion and a half. 

In industry last year the number of fatali¬ 
ties from accidents was 19,200. How many 
of these deaths were preventable? Ibe num¬ 
ber of people injured in such accidents was 
considerably in excess of two million, in¬ 
cluding over 100,000 permanent disabilities. 

Among those who have been killed or dis¬ 
abled were men and women who could have 
helped to build planes, tanks, ships, and 
guns—^who could have served in civilian de¬ 
fense or in many other essential services. 
As a result of Industrial accidents alone, 
quite apart from those which were fatal, the 
time lost last year reached the almost in¬ 
credible total of 42,000,000 man-days. 

It is not only our enemies who kill valuable 
Americans. Carelessness in driving on the 
highways, or in the operation of machines in 
factories, can cost us many lives needed by 
our country in using every resource most 
effectively. 

And wr must remember that there is a 
national shortage of doctors and nurses. 
Every preventable civilian accident diverts 
sorely needed medical, surgical, and nursing 
care from the imperative requirements of 
our Army and Navy. It is not going too far 
to say that any civilians in the United States 
who. through reckless driving or through fail¬ 
ure to take proper safety measures in indus¬ 
trial plants, kill or malm their fellow clti- 
eens, are definitely doing injury to our sons 
and brothers who are fighting this war in 
uniform. And similar injury to our armed 
forces is done by pedestrians or workers who. 
through thoughtlessness and carelessness, put 
themselves in harm’s way. 

Not all of us can participate in direct action 
against our enemies: but all of us can par¬ 
ticipate in the saving of our manpower. 

Three y ars ago tomorrow morning, on 
September 1. 1099, Bitier’s legions launfihed 
their first Uitfikrlsg against the people of 
Poland. In these fi years men base dlidt 
and nations have been tortured and enslaved, 
to satisfy the brutal lust for power of a few 


Inhuman tyrants—German, Italian and 
Japanese. 

TO the defeat of such tyrants—to the re¬ 
moval from this earth of the injustices and 
inequalities which create such tyrants and 
breed new wars—this Nation is wholly dedi¬ 
cated. 

Let this hospital then stand, for all men to 
see throughout the years, as a monument to 
our determination to work and to fight until 
the time comes when the human race shall 
have that true health in body and mind and 
spirit which can be realized only in a climate 
of equity and faith. 


Law Enforcement and the Press 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH McKELUR 

OF TXNNSB8ZB 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record, section m of a 
lecture entitled '*Law Enforcement and 
the Press,” delivered by Mr. Jack Carley, 
of the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., before the P. B. I. National Police 
Academy, at Washington, D. C., on July 
20, 1942. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Law EmoRCZMZNT and the Paxsa 
(Section m of lecture by Mr. Jack Carley. of 
the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., 
before the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion National Police Academy, Washington, 
D. C., July 20. 1942) 

ZX>OKINO TO THE FDTT7XE 

You gentlemen have been here in the 
world's finest police academy for 3 months. 
You are now almost ready to return to your 
home communities. That very naturally 
brings, at this point, the important question, 
"What does the future hold?" 

No living human being holds the complete 
answer, but. as a working newspaperman, 
there are some aspects of the future which 
I would like to discuss with you as seen 
through my editorial eyes. 

The communities to which you are return¬ 
ing are not those which you left 3 months 
ago. The expansion of the war effort has 
brought changes to your community Just as 
It has to mine. There have been material 
changes. There have been changes in out¬ 
looks and viewpoints. Friends you knew and 
liked have left for the fighting. Other 
friends are mourning those who will not 
come back. 

You will find your community a little 
sterner, a little more anxious, much more 
concerned with what Is taking place in the 
world. You will find that your department 
is faced with new problems, problems of 
manpower, problems of additional protective 
responsibility—the many, many problems 
which are being created in a Nation fighting 
for its very life. ^ 

You have been especially privileged, to my 
mind. You have received the best training 
available to the law-enforcemaxit c^trs of 
the world. You are not the same oOeer you 
were wlieKt you came here. You axe tufinttely 
better equipped, zae&tidly asd .^iyaloally; to 
cope with kiteraal securtty probtemt; 

I wonder If you deaHy understand Just 
how privileged you have been and what a 


deep responsibility you have assumed in tak¬ 
ing training here. 

From now on out you are a Federal Bureau 
of Investigation trained man. Do you know 
what that means? Do you know how that 
sets you apart in your particular department? 
There are some things I want to say along 
that line. There are some things 1 have a 
right to say by virtue of my professional 
position—by virtue of rather thorough 
knowledge of what the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation means to the American peo¬ 
ple—its Director, Bdr. Hoover, its executives, 
its special agents. 

From this point out I’m going to cease to 
be academic. I'm going to become the re¬ 
porter producing the facts for your digestion. 

It isn't going to be all beer and skittles for 
you when you get back on your individual 
Jobs simply because you have had Federal 
Bureau of Investigation training. You know 
that. The people of your communities will 
expect the miracles you cannot produce and 
therell be the little departmental Jealousies 
you will have to ignore and forget. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
put you in position where you can go on up. 
If you take advantage of the training you 
have received here, and If you have intelligent 
leadership in the particular law-enforcement 
agency for which you work, you will go on up. 

It isn’t so much that which I wish to dis¬ 
cuss as it is your responsiblltty to this Bureau 
and how your own people will regard you 
because of your relationship with it. I'm 
going to say some things to you no man, no 
executive, no agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation would think of saying to you 
and if John Edgar Hoover doesn't appreciate 
my saying them, well, he and I will Just have 
to go round and round on the carpet after 
1 get out of here—if they let me go! 

In a few days Mr. Hoover will have com¬ 
pleted 26 years of association with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Now 25 years Is a 
long time. It is a quarter century. Those 
are the very best years of his entire life span. 
He has been the Director of the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation for 18 of those years. In 
that time this country has gone places and 
seen things. Some of that time it has been 
headed in the wrong direction. When it 
wasn’t going in the wrong direction it had 
its head stuck in the sand trying to ignore 
the things—the evil things—taking place 
around it. By keeping its nose in the sand 
it couldn’t smell the witches* brew being 
cooked up for it. 

There were exceptions —very few and ex¬ 
tremely notable. The greatest exception was 
in the forward-looking attitude of Mr. 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion. I want to trace, very briefly, something 
of the development of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation under his direction and that 
of his splendid associates. When he took 
over this agency the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation as the Nation now knows it did not 
exist. In fact, what did egist, if you will for¬ 
give the expression, "stunk" to the high 
heavens of chicanery, inefllciency, and in 
some aspects, downright crookedness. 1 will 
not name names for most of those respon¬ 
sible for that condition are In their graves. 

Mr. Hoover had an idea and an ideal. He 
believed that the needs of national security 
demanded an elficient, highly trained Federal 
investigative agency and be proceeded to cre¬ 
ate it. He believed, too, that law enforce¬ 
ment oipuld be made into a highly trained, 
scientifically efficient, dignified profession. 

The vary best description I have ever heard 
of what he has done for law-enforcement 
agencies in this country came from a police 
chief. I know. He laid, "Jethn Edgar Hoover 
lilted poUclng out of the cutter to a place of 
r es pe o t a biUty,** and^amrer wao a^ grewter truth 
UttaMML 

My tnt exeet In the Bumu, as was the in- 
tereet of uMmy newspaper exsouttvee, was at¬ 
tracted to the Bureau many years ago when 
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It was a question of whether the croolu and 
the hoodlums were going to dominate In this 
country or whether It was going to remain a 
Nation in which human decency would he 
aupreme. 

Well, you all know what happened. It was 
this agency, it was the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation whose weight in the scales threw 
the balance against the racketeers, the hood¬ 
lums, the “copper-killers," and the rats. 

That*8 the record. That’s history. No¬ 
body can go back of it. 1 don't care how 
damned Jealous they get. 1 don’t care what 
are their subversive designs. Their seinsh 
utterances, their criminally defamatory at¬ 
tacks cannot give the lie to the record. It 
stands for all time and, what is best, the 
American people know that record and are 
proud of it. The people look to the armed 
forces to defeat the enemy on the far-flung 
fronts of battle and to prevent the invasion 
of our shores but they look to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and its associated 
police agencies, and you Federal Bureau of 
Investigation associates, to defeat the in¬ 
ternal enemy. 

The people even yet haven’t a true concep¬ 
tion of the terrible forces without and 
within which seek our national destruction 
and enslavement. They are beginning to 
get an idea, though. They are beginning to 
sense this terrible danger. They know the 
record of what has happened elsewhere. 
They know that nation after nation has 
fallen because of cooperation between sub- 
verters and the invading enemy. 

Why. subversion is one of the chief weap¬ 
ons of the enemy and the people know it and 
are looking to this agency and to you police 
and sheriffs* oiScers to save them from It. 
They know it Is foolish to put armed guards 
on the ramparts If the rats are going to be 
permitted to run wild In the basement cham¬ 
bers where the products of war are made and 
stored. They know that a nation can be 
sold short from within as well as be defeated 
without. 

You officers who are graduated from this 
academy have attained new stature In your 
communities. You have been trained by. 
and are alined with, an agency and men in 
whom the people have implicit confidence. 
I know that. I come from what we call the 
grass roots. I know what the people at the 
crossroads are thinking. I know what they 
talk about around the farmhouse firesides. 
I know how they reason in the cotton fields 
and the country stores. 

There are millions of such folk—^funda¬ 
mental Americans who reason fundamen¬ 
tally—more than there ere in the larger 
centers—who ask of Ood Almighty but one 
thing—that this Nation be preserved. If it 
takes the shirt off their back that’s all right, 
too. All they want to be told is what is 
needed from them and they’ll measure up. 
don't think they won’t. 

They’ll e*pect you to measure up, too— 
not to the old standards of your department 
but to the standards and traditions of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. If you 
think American mothers do not tuck their 
children into cribs at night, comforted by 
the knowledge that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its associates have built a 
protecting wall around that home against 
kidnapers, you don’t know your women folk. 

This bureau has a tradition. It has pres¬ 
tige. It has the faith of the people, as X 
have said, and believe it or not “We. the 
people/’ still count for something in this land. 
That’s what all the fighting is about—«o that 
“We. the people/* will continue to have a 
voloe—so that we will continue to have our 
freedom. 

Your otdigatton is to help maintain tha 
traditions and prestige of this bureau and 
you can only do so by self-disciplining your- 
mAt to meet the necessarily rigid requirements 
txl this bureau. 


If I were a law enforcement officer I would 
take boundless pride in the fact that I was 
Federal Bureau of Investigation trained, that 
I was a Federal Bureau of Investigation asso¬ 
ciate. 

Under our very liberal form of government 
we. as a people, look with repugnance upon a 
strictly national police organlaatlon designed 
along such repressive lines as the Qeatapo. 
We want none of It. We will have none of 
it. Mr. Hoover, however, is providing the 
ideal national police organisation through 
the existence of this National Police Academy 
with its facilities for training you men who 
so finely represent a true cross section of this 
Nation and Its people. That's the better way. 
It isn't a repressive police organization which 
is represented by the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation and its associates, but a fast and 
efficient football team which piapi the game 
for the good of the whole people. 

This Is the forest here in Washington. 
When you get Into a forest you can't see the 
trees. You are too near to them. I'm quite 
sure that 3 months of watching the wheels 
go round In the now capital of the United 
Nations must have given you a sense of con¬ 
fusion. Perhaps it has all made you wonder 
where In hell are we going, anyway. The city 
is crowded with men who want commissions, 
men who want contracts, men who seem to 
want everytlilng but the safety of this Nation. 

Sit In a cocktail lounge and you’ll bear the 
most fantastic sort of gossip. Youll hear 
this governmental leader cussed and the pri¬ 
vate life of anotlier discussed. It all seems 
frenzied, and chaotic, and aimless. 

There are terrible cross-currents. Yes; 
they're here. They're everywhere—cross-cur¬ 
rents seeking to wash away the foundations 
of this Nation and soften it up for the new 
Ideologies and the philosophies of Its ene¬ 
mies. Too, never was human life held so 
cheaply as now. Millions of men are being 
taught how to kill. One day they’ll be com¬ 
ing home; what then? 

All that you’ve seen may deceive you, les¬ 
sen your faith a little bit, cause you to take 
your eyes off the chief objective and your 
responsibilities. Within the walls of this 
Federal Bureau of Investigation building you 
have been secure. You have learned noth¬ 
ing which will not make of you a better 
officer. You have learned much which will 
make you a finer American. 

I’ve been wondering though how you have 
been impressed by what you have seen and 
heard in the few leisure hours you have bad. 
If it Is anything which you feel blurs your 
outlook, forget about it. That Isn’t the pic¬ 
ture to be taken home with you whether you 
return to the New York metropolitan depart¬ 
ment or to some place out in the Texas cattle 
country, or the Deep South's cotton lands. 

If I were running this program, and far 
better men than I do run it, I’d “delouse’’ 
you before you leave here. That’s an old 
Army term. It is vulgar but appropriate. 
I'd map a last-day program for you, the mem¬ 
ory of which would remain with you as long 
as you live. 

I’d take you over to the Lincoln Memorial 
and I'd stand you there In front of the mas¬ 
sive figure of that great man and I'd let you 
think awhile about the things he went 
through and the trials and tribulations he 
overcame to help keep this Nation safe. 
That’S more than the monument of a human 
being. It is that intangible something—^that 
priceless something—the American spirit. 

Maybe I'd take you down to Mount Vernon 
and let you stand before the tomb of the 
first great oltisen—^the chief of the founding 
fathers. And I'd let you think about what 
the folks he led overcame. 

We would go a lot of places, and we would 
see a lot of things. We wouldn’t hear any 
quarreling or bickering, or gossip, or scan- 
daL or disloyal uttoranoss* But wt would 


hear whispering voices—voices whispering 
loudly out of the past calling to us. challeng¬ 
ing us to stand up on our two feet end fight 
and meet adversity with the same measure of 
courage with which they met it. 

We’d have a full day with things out of the 
majestic past of this Nation, and then I'd 
Immediately ship you back to your homes 
refreshed in spirit and uplifted In deter¬ 
mination. 

A lot of folks seem to have this thing all 
wrong. They’re doing a lot of arguing about 
what we’re fighting for. The answer to that 
is elemental. We’re fighting to keep alive. 
We're fighting to remain free men Instead of 
being transformed into brute slaves. 

Sure, and down underneath It all we are 
fighting to hand this national heritage on to 
our children and their children’s children— 
the heritage of a land In which they can live 
in peace and such contentment as they shall 
earn by the sweat of their brow. 

Another bunch are worrying about what 
sort of peace we're going to have. To hell 
with the peace. The war’s got to be won 
first. 

The lamentations of Job had nothing on 
the lamentations of those others who are wor¬ 
rying about how much of a sacrifice It is all 
going to take. Of all the misused words in 
the English language It is that one word 
“sacrifice.” 

Will they tell me this: When, In the name 
of all that’s good and holy, did anything done 
in behalf of country become sacrifice? 
There's a better word—“privilege.’’ It Is a 
privilege to do for country. It Is the great¬ 
est privilege given to man to die In behalf of 
the security of his country. It Is a God- 
granted privilege for a man, be he soldier or 
policeman, to lay down his life in behalf of 
human decency and human freedom. 

If any of you here told me that you be¬ 
came law-enforcement officers Just because 
you wanted a Job, I’d laugh in your face. 
I’d have a right to. Maybe nobody ever put 
It to you this way before but somewhere 
within you are some pretty fine Instincts of 
which you, perhaps, have never thought. 1 
cannot exactly define them. Would the mere 
need of a Job send you out on the tasks you 
have to do for the pay you receive? The 
minute you pin a badge on your vest and 
become a law-enforcement officer you have 
Invited yourself to a killing. You know that. 
We need not kid ourselves about it. 

Somewhere in this country—^I’m ashamed 
to say I’ve forgotten—is the only existing 
statue I know of which is dedicated to a 
police officer. It depicts a uniformed officer 
holding a little child In his arms. It is sym¬ 
bolic of what is best in law enforcement. It 
represents the Idealism of policing. After 
being around here for 3 months you should 
have absorbed a great deal of the Idealism 
of law enforcement. There is plenty of It 
here. Here It is being very finely nurtured 
and brought into full-blooming. 

Now if I were a sculptor or an artist I could 
design another moniiment to the law en¬ 
forcement officer. It would be a composite 
of an Federal Bureau of Investigation agent 
and a community law officer. 

You know bow I’d depict him? I’d have 
him with hlB feet braced and his Jaw out. 
He’d have a blazing gim In his right hand 
and crouching behind him, his body shielding 
her. his left arm thrown protectively across 
her, would be the frightened form of Liberty. 

1 said a frightened Liberty and a deter¬ 
mined law-enforcement officer. She is a Lib¬ 
erty who should be frightened. The evil 
men who reach for her throat are all the rats 
and thieves and hoodlums you have ever 
known cast Into one mold. They would 
ravish her and then destroy her. 

Cross-currents? You bet there are cross¬ 
currents in this Nation of ours, and they are 
running through my community and through 
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yourB, and not all who ride upon them swear 
by the swastiiui or talk with an Asiatic 
tongue. 

To combat them will require all which is 
Intelligent and courageous In the law-en¬ 
forcement processes. You will discover them 
or they will be revealed to you In time. 
Watch for them; wait for them; be prepared 
lor them. 

The badge you wear has now become as 
important to the security of this Nation as 
any uniform worn by the armed forces. The 
new weapons of total warfare—of world revo¬ 
lution—for that’s what it really Is—^have 
lifted you out of the old role of ordinary law 
enforcers to that of a nation's protectors. 

The people, in their hours of need, in per¬ 
haps what will be the hours of enemy air 
attacks, won’t look out of their doors for 
some strange member of the armed force. 
They are going to look for the "cop” on the 
beat—for the familiar face and the old fa¬ 
miliar uniform or badge. It’s what they know 
best. It’s what they have learned to trust. 

Yours is the voice they’ll heed. Yours Is 
the reassurance which will stop the panic and 
avert the stampede. They—they the people— 
are going to depend upon you in so many 
new ways. Don’t let them down. You can’t 
let them down—any minute of the day or any 
second of the long and insecure and restless 
night. 

I feel this all very deeply. I’ve been a 
student of international politics and phi¬ 
losophies for many years. It Is the Held in 
which I have been most active on my news¬ 
paper. It la the field In which I do my chief 
work. I’ve written and pleaded for full pre¬ 
paredness for many years along with the 
relative few who dared do it—who could sense 
and partly foresee some of the things which 
have come to pass. We didn't get very far. 

I have vigorously, consistently, and stanch- 
ly supported John Bdgar Hoover and this 
Bureau—and always shall—^because I have 
recognized it as a formidable last barrier be¬ 
tween certain evil forces and the continued 
security of this Republic. It is that you 
know—a republic and not a Marxian democ¬ 
racy as some would like to have it. 

Will you let me say Just one little word 
about this Republic as a refresher for you. 
Here stood this land apart from all the world, 
virgin and but for a few handfuls of ab¬ 
origines, uninhabited. Zt has stood here since 
the creation. I like to think that Qod put it 
here waiting for men who wanted to be free 
to come and find It and build it Into great¬ 
ness. And they did come. They left the Old 
World and Its feuding. Its hatreds, and Its 
repressions, and came, a little group of them, 
wanting to be free, to lay down the corner¬ 
stone of the greatest citadel of liberty man 
has ever built. 

Here became a refuge. Here was created a 
sanctuary for all oppressed and downtrodden. 
And all that was asked of any man was that 
he do his share, be decent, and obey the 
common law established for the good of the 
whole. Our liberty Is that only which Is lib¬ 
erty within the law. 

It wasn’t easy. This American citadel was 
not conceived in luxury or born of anything 
but hardship. And It grew to its greatness 
the hard, tough way along with folks who 
knew how to fight and how to do without. 
None of it belongs to you and me. It is only 
entrusted to us for a little while. It is our 
estate, our richness, and it was only intended 
that we would enjoy it for a little while, con¬ 
tinue its building, and then pass It on to 
those who. In nature’s coiuse. will follow us. 

But. oh, what a sacred trust was thus im¬ 
posed. and now we are called upon to make 
good our trust. 

We hadn’t been doing very well. We had 
grown pretty soft, pretty lazy, very blind. 
We’ve danced away the hours and now the 
piper wants his pay. 

Maybe If we can see it as we should, the 
payment making will be good for our im¬ 


mortal souls and it will yet be possible for 
us to hand on a better heritage. 

X guess I’ve wandered pretty far afield—or 
have I—from relationship between law en¬ 
forcement and the press. Maybe not so far 
after all. Maybe we both have the same 
Ideals. Maybe we are not so far aparb as 
some would think. 

Like you. I’m going back to my home. It’s 
a thousand physical miles away. It isn’t a 
split second away from the things here which 
are this Nation's real heart. There won’t be 
any confusion in my mind when I go because 
I know the people. 1 know what they want. 
I know what they Intend to do—fight with 
the best that’s in them. And theyll win in 
the end. 

And you go thinking that way. too. 

I think bbng here with you this morning 
is the most inspiring thing of all my many 
years of active newspaper work. I hope I’ve 
been able to contribute Just a little which 
will be helpful in your work and in your 
thinking. 

Help keep the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion on top. It needs your help. You cer¬ 
tainly need It. Be loyal to it. Be loyal to 
this truly consecrated man who is its direc¬ 
tor. To me there is no American greater 
than he and no agency of greater Importance 
to the people’s welfare than the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation. 

So let’s let it go at that. I speak for all 
decent newspapermen in spirit. Ill be going 
up the alley with you. Ill take the back 
door while you take the front. We’ll go over 
the rooftops together or well be right with 
each other down in the sewer if it takes that. 

Whatever it is. let’s make it a good fight 
together and let’s shout out loudly that the 
enemy gangsters without and the traitorous 
hoodlums within can hear our cry: 

"Lay on, MacDuff; and damn’d be him that 
first cries. ’Hold, enough 1’.’* 

Luck to you. All the time—all the way. 


The Gats To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

or xowA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3 ,1942 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an article by the eminent Vice 
President of the United States. Hinry A. 
Wallace, entitled ‘‘The Guts To Win.” 
which was published in the September 
1942 issue of Liberty magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

THX GUTS TO WIN 

(By Hekrt a. Wallace. Vies President of the 
United States) 

There is no question in my mind that 
the United States has the guts and the 
material resources to win this war—no mat¬ 
ter how short or long. 

Perhaps we shaU make some military errors 
before we settle down to the stride meas¬ 
ured by our airplane, ship, and tank factories. 
We may waste some materials by produc¬ 
ing too many trucks, for example, and not 
enough of the right kind of high-quality 
airplanes. We may not focus our attention 
at once on the key spots. The American 
people may perhaps not even yet fuUy realize 
the extent of the sacrifice which they must 
make during 1943 and 1943, Zt takes time 


for a democracy—which by reason of its 
very nature loves peace—^to adjust itself to 
the necessities of war. 

Our people are making the adjustments, 
painful as these are. in record-breaking time. 
They are wiUlng to do their part to prevent 
inflation. No cne class wants to profiteer at 
the expense of another. Our people are eager 
to share alike in sacrifices which wiU make 
certain of complete victory. 

True, some individuals may gxumble when 
they can drive their cars less than half 
as much as usual and when they find it hard 
to buy coffee, tea, sugar, and cocoa. To have 
to walk to the movies or to go without sugar 
and bananas is realty no sacrifice at all by 
comparison with the terrible price paid by 
the soldiers of Bataan, the sailors on ships 
torpedoed in the Atlantic, and the men who 
every day are facing sudden death in the air. 

Admitting our grumblings and our mis¬ 
takes. I am convinced that 9 out of 10 of 
our American people have a capacity and 
a desire to sacrifice this year and next which 
will surprise even the most optimistic. We 
can and will make it a part of imperish¬ 
able history that we have not lost the pioneer 
hardiness of our grandfathers. If need re¬ 
quires it, we will walk 10 miles a day and 
work 12 hours a day. We will fight as our 
ancestors fought at Bunker- Hill and New 
Orleans. 

Great as is the stamina of the American 
people—mighty as we know our resources 
to be—^we can double and treble our powers 
if we feel that we are fighting for a Just 
peace which will point the way toward a 
higher standard of living for all the people 
of the United States. 

Personally. I believe it is Impossible to have 
a peaceful, progressive improvement In the 
standard of living in the United States with¬ 
out all the peoples of the world enjoying such 
a blessing, and vice versa. That was why I 
referred last May. half Jokingly and half 
seriously, to a conversation between Madame 
Litvinov and myself, in which I said that the 
object of the war was to make sure that 
everyone might have the privilege of drink¬ 
ing a quart of milk a day; and she replied, 
"Yes; even half a pint.” 

I was using milk as one of the most readily 
understood symbols of a higher standard of 
living. Some people given to willful distor¬ 
tion Inferred that I said. "Come the revolu¬ 
tion. you’ve got to drink milk, whether you 
like it or not.” 

One of the leading cartoonists of the United 
States drew a three-layered cartoon of the 
honeybees and the grasshoppers. In the first 
layer of the cartoon the chief honeybee, 
orating from a platform, was quoting me as 
saying that the time had come to give the 
honey of the hive to the hungry grasshop¬ 
pers. In the second layer of the cartoon the 
bees, set on fire by my noble words, were 
busy handing out their sweets to the grass¬ 
hoppers pouring in from over the fence. In 
the third layer the grasshoppers had cleaned 
out the bees and the beehive and bad dis¬ 
appeared. Isavlng only a fence in which they 
had chewed holes. 

Horrified economists denoimced me for 
holding out the promise of a milk-and-honey 
age Just around the comer. Appeals were 
made to the American people to look on 
themselves as a superior race which could 
continue to hold on to the good things of 
life regardless of what happened elsewhere 
in the world. It was assumed that ova own 
people could be safe and prosperous no mat¬ 
ter what war and famine and pestilence 
might do to the peoples abroad. 

This short-sighted point of view. I am glad 
to say, has been manifested by only a few. 
But, unfortunately, these few have control 
of avenues of publicity which reach perhaps 
20 ,000.000 of our people. 

X am glad to write this article because Z 
believe it is so important to the winning of 
both the war and the peace to knock down 
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this misguided lelflahnesi, which, beoauie of 
its un-Chrlitlaii denial of the dignity of man. 
would make the destruction of the United 
States as certain as was the destruction of 
the ancient kingdoms of Israel and Judea. 

The United States is not composed of bees, 
and China and India are not composed of 
grasshoppers. Chinese, Indians, and Ameri¬ 
cans are all human beings. It does happen 
that es percent of the families of India earn 
leas than $100 a year. It is true that In 
India and China it takes 3 or 4 farm families 
to produce enough food lor themselves and 
for 1 family in town, whereas in the United 
States 1 family on the farm can support itself 
and 4 families in town. Because of our larger 
farms and the use of scienoe and machinery, 
the farm family in the United States is per¬ 
haps 15 to 20 times as productive as the farm 
family in Asia, and 4 times as productive as 
the farm family in central Burope. 

Efficiency on the farm is the basis of in- 
dustriallaatlon. and industrialization is the 
basis of a high standard of living. Because 
the farm population of India and China is 
so dense on the land, it will never be pos¬ 
sible for one farm family there to support 
even one family in town. But it may easily 
be possible to increase the efficiency of Chi¬ 
nese and Indian agriculture by 80 percent, 
and thus lay the foundation for an expand¬ 
ing industry which later will increase the 
output of agriculture by 60 or even 70 per¬ 
cent—^possibly within a generation. 

Science and inventive power have not yet 
been put seriously to work on the problem 
of adapting rural electrification and im¬ 
proved garden tractors to the small farm. 
We have Just begun in the United States 
to work on this problem in a practical man¬ 
ner. Harry Slattery, of the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration, M. L. Wilson, of the 
Agi'icultural Extension Service, and Harry 
Ferguson, the Inventor of the Ferguson trac¬ 
tor, are all intensely interested In this prob¬ 
lem and have looked into it far enough to 
know that the potentialities are great in¬ 
deed. 

I have in mind a new t 3 rpe of cottage In¬ 
dustry, based on rural electrification, oper¬ 
ated in connection with a small farm, where 
the head of the family has part-time work 
In a nearby factory, and the wife and the 
children do much of the farm work, with 
the help of potentially invontible gadgets. 
Such an industry can double the standard 
of living of millions of poverty-stricken peo¬ 
ple over the entire world—^including a large 
number right here in our United States. 

The standard of living depends on the pro¬ 
ductivity of human hands. Eighty percent 
of the human hands of the world have not at 
their disposal the power which modem sci¬ 
ence, invention, and social organization can 
give them. 

The cartoonist, in his horror of the grass¬ 
hoppers, later wrote an article in which he 
proclaimed the certainty of the Hindus and 
the Chinese packing the earth solidly with 
human beings unless they were kept properly 
under control by starvation and pestilence. 
He proclaimed that he was a student of 
Malthus, who knew all about the laws of 
population. As a matter of fact, nearly every 
one who has studied population trends In 
the different countries of the world knows 
that the surest way to lower the birth rate is 
to bring about the industrialization, the edu¬ 
cation, and the increased standard of living 
of a people. A situation is then brought to 
pass where there Is danger of too few chil¬ 
dren rather than too many. 

The law of declining birth rate seems to 
apply universally. In stage of decline, the 
United States is perhaps 10 or 20 years behind 
western Europe, Argentina Is possibly 10 years 
behind the United States, and the rest of 
Latin America may be 20 years behind Argen¬ 
tina. The law seems to work Just as surely 
in Japan as among the white races. It has 
not been given a chance to work yet among 


the Chinese and the Hindus, but undoubtedly 
it will work with them as with all other 
human beings. 

When Christ said the meek shall Inherit the 
earth. He enunciated a fundamental socio¬ 
logical and biological truth. Usually they 
have larger families. But there Is no reason 
why any one nation should have a monopoly 
on meekness and large families, and another 
nation a monopoly on pride and small fam¬ 
ilies. If the western civilization, of which the 
United States is now the leader, is not to be 
pushed eventually off the face of the earth, 
it is vital that we show some interest in the 
problems of the densely populated countries 
of the Orient. It is essential for us to put our 
science. Inventive power, and organizational 
ability a* the service, in the most friendly 
way possible, of those parts of the world 
where misery continues to bring about such a 
high birth rate. 

Because we In the United States understand 
extension work, visual education, and the 
popularization of science, we can, If we will, 
raise the standard of living of Asia faster 
than it can be done In any other way. The 
Japanese objective is to keep the Chinese and 
Hindus forever as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water furnishing raw materials for the 
Japanese industrial machine. Germany 
wants to do the same kind of thing in Europe 
and Latin America. But the world has 
passed beyond this kind of thing, as Sir Staf¬ 
ford Crlpps made clear in his broadcast to 
the United States on July 26. 

Americans were moved by the idealism of 
Woodrow Wilson to fight wholeheartedly in 
World War No. 1. But neither the Americans 
nor the Europeans were willing to provide 
this idealism with a solid base in the post¬ 
war period of the twenties. Instead, both 
Americana and Europeans embarked on vari¬ 
ous types of short-time selfishness which 
quickly brought the disaster from which we 
are now suffering. 

We are all pa 3 ring the penalty of our selfish¬ 
ness with our own blood or the blood of our 
dear ones. 

We have the faith to believe that this time 
our post-war leaders will not betray the gen¬ 
erous impulses which are in the hearts of the 
American people. These Impulses give us 
the courage to go forward day by day. These 
Impulses can be given practical form. The 
Impractical, visionary thing is not the un¬ 
selfish desire to serve which is in the hearts 
of the American people, hut the selfish short¬ 
sightedness of those who proclaim that Amer¬ 
icans are a superior race who have no interest 
in the standard of living of the crowded 
masses of humanity In Asia and Europe. 

We have the guts, we have the materials, 
we have the faith in the future. 

In the strength of these forces we shall 
fight through to victory in the war and then 
build a lasting peace, realizing always that 
our own best welfare is inevitably linked with 
the best welfare of our fellow men every¬ 
where in the world. 


Common Sacrifice for a Common Goal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

H0N.R0BERTM.LAF0LLETTE,JR. 

or WXBCOKBZN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

ThWTBday, September 3,1942 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rbcord an article 
written by me on the subject Common 
Sacrifice for a Common Goal, which ap¬ 


peared in the Progressive for August 20, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscoao, 
as follows: 

Common Bacbitici: roa a Common Goal—^We 
Need SCen at the Helm Dedicated to the 
National Interest, and Not Seltish Pur¬ 
pose, AND Most or All Ws Nem) a Change 
or national Heart in America 
(By Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr.) 
**Donald M. Nelson, chief of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board, is fighting mad.*’ 

This report In the press last week came as 
one of the best pieces of news the jieople had 
to read in a long time. Mr. Nelson’s display 
of militant purpose and rising temper is as 
welcome as it is overdue. The rest of the 
Nation has been thoroughly aroused for weeks 
over our production failures and shortages of 
critical materials In this vital summer of the 
war. 

Millions of Americans wiU hope that Mr. 
Nelson Is "fighting mad" enough to fire im¬ 
mediately some of the doUar-a-year monopo¬ 
lists who have entrenched themselves in key 
positions in the vast war bureaucracy—^posi¬ 
tions which enable them to make decisions 
which too often are dictated by selfish pur¬ 
pose instead of national interest. 

But those of us who have watched the ad¬ 
ministration of the war at close range in 
Washington know we must do more than lop 
off a few heads. We must have a change of 
national heart—a new spirit of common sac¬ 
rifice for a common goal. Selfishness and 
greed, profiteering and petty politics, juris¬ 
dictional labor squabbles and interservice 
feuds will only serve to prolong the war and 
Imperil the decision. 

CBOSS-ETED METHODS 

We are fighting the most ruthless and 
diabolically efficient military machines the 
world has ever known. In 9 months of war 
we have suffered a series of humilatlng re¬ 
verses, and not even the most Incorrigible 
optimist can pretend that we have begun to 
win. 

And yet we continue to conduct the war 
in cross-eyed fashion. Some men in high 
places have one eye on the maintenance of 
monopoly and profits In the post-war world 
and the other eye on the enemy. Too many 
others in Washington kept one eye on a po¬ 
litical convention in Brooklyn and the other 
eye on global strategy of the war. 

If Mr. Nelson is really fighting mad, and 
if others in positions of trust and leadership 
can develop a singleness of purpose, perhaps 
we shall begin to smash some of the bottle¬ 
necks which have Imprisoned so many vital 
phases of our war effort. It la not until we 
have broken down*every barrier on the road 
to all-out production and opened wide the 
throttle of our vast Industrial machine that 
we can reverse the present trend and begin 
to win this war. 

BETAEDING EXPANSION 

Over a period of months the Progressive 
has shown that most of the bottlenecks in 
critical fields .are neither acts of God nor in¬ 
evitable disasters, as some would have you 
think, hut largely corporation-made disasters 
born of monopoly. 

The shortages of steel and aluminum, for 
Instance—materials so vital to the prosecu¬ 
tion of modern war—^have been directly 
attributed to the scarcity practices of major 
coiporations whose own executives have been 
largely responsible for production policy ever 
since we began to rearm more than 2 years 
ago. 

The sworn testimony given before the Sen¬ 
ate Patents Committee, the Truman commit¬ 
tee, and other investigating bodies has dem¬ 
onstrated all too conclusively ihat the settled 
policy of many of our captains of industry 
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has been to retard expansion, stall prodnc- 
lion, and buy and retire efflciency-promotlug 
Inventions in order to maintain the status 
quo of monopoly and profits, regardless of 
the consequences to the national welfare In 
war as well as in peace. 

For weeks before the Truman committee 
began its investigation of the serious short¬ 
age of steel the great steel companies spent 
tens of thousands of dollars for ftill-page ad¬ 
vertisements in the newspapers and maga¬ 
zines to tell the Nation how much more steel 
they were producing in 1942 than they had 
In 1941. What these corporations did not tell 
the people was how much more steel they 
could produce than they are now producing 
If they were freed from their monopoly and 
scarcity philosophy. 

CHEAP LIGHTING BLOCKED 

Only last week the Senate Patents Commit¬ 
tee exposed a shocking example of tills situa¬ 
tion. The war effort is making tremendous 
demands on our electric-power facilities. De¬ 
spite tile magnificent public power projects 
built by the present administration, the Na¬ 
tion is developing a critical shortage of elec¬ 
trical energy in a number of war-production 
areas. 

And yet in the face of this shortage, which 
might well moan the closing of war factories, 
two huge American corporations and a group 
of private utilities have retarded the develop¬ 
ment of fluorescent lighting because it re¬ 
quires only one-third to one-half of the cur¬ 
rent required for Incandescent lighting, ac¬ 
cording to the Department of Justice. 

John W. Walker, of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, contended that 
the General Electric Co., the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., and 100 pri¬ 
vate utilities succeeded In blocking the de¬ 
velopment and sale of fluorescent lighting, 
although the power that would be saved is 
vitally needed for the war effort. General 
Electric and Westinghouse agreed to retard 
the development of the energy-saving process 
because the Power Trust feared a reduction 
In profits. 

ANTITRUST SUIT DROPPED 

The strategy of the bulb manufacturers 
and the utilities was only partly successful. 
**The principal factor that made it impossible 
for General Electric and the utilities to retard 
and control completely the development of 
the fluorescent lighting industry,'* Mr. Walker 
testlfled, “was the aggressive promotion of 
fluorescent lighting by an independent man¬ 
ufacturer, Hy-Grade Sylvania Corporation, 
and the activities of this Independent ore the 
only barrier existing today to General Elec¬ 
tric, Westinghouse, and the new Industry, 
and operating it solely in conformity with 
their own interests.” 

And here Is an astounding phase of the 
whole situation The Antitrust Division had 
started proceedings against General Electric 
and Westinghouse, but the War and Navy 
Departments succeeded in having the pro¬ 
ceedings postponed indefinitely. Officials of 
the two companies had complained bitterly 
that they could not sit in court and produce 
for national defense, too. But these same 
companies have spent months in preparation 
of litigation against the Hy-Grade Corpora¬ 
tion, which they want to drive from the field 
of fluorescent lighting. 

A NEW 6PIK1T rOR AMERICA 

America has a war to win, a war whose 
magnitude staggers the mind and challenges 
us to a supreme effort. We cannot begin to 
go all-out for victory while our hands are tied 
by profit-hungry monopolies and the men 
they have placed in seats of decision in the 
Nation’s Capital. The No. 1 Job for Ameri¬ 
cans who man the home front is to release the 
pent-up power of the great Industrial ma¬ 


chine we have and to put it to work produc¬ 
ing for victory. 

That is why It is good to know that Donald 
Nelson, in whose hands we have entrusted 
the Herculean task of bossing the production 
program, is "fighting mad" at last. 

If he stays in that temper long enough, the 
people can hope he will rid the war effort of 
the bungling and mismanagement by $l-a- 
year men whose first allegiance is to their 
companies and their second to their country. 
Buch a step will help enormously to start us 
on our way to victory, but, more than that, 
as I have said, America needs a change of 
heart—a new spirit of common sacrifice for 
a common goal. 


The President and Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. TAPT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times on 
August 31 calling attention to the dan¬ 
gers of a suggestion which has been made 
that the President by Executive order 
can in some way suspend legislation 
passed by Congress relating to prices and 
legislation passed by Congress relating to 
wages. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The President and Congress 

z 

The President is asking his own aides to 
determine whether he can adopt sweeping 
wage and farm price controls without asking 
for legislation. Indeed, he has gone much 
further. He seems to have asked them not 
only whether he has power to adopt a sweep¬ 
ing economic program without authority of 
Congress, but whether, In effect, he has power 
to suspend part of existing congressional 
legislation. He Is opposed, we think rightly, 
to the provision in the existing Price Control 
Act under which farm-price ceilings cannot 
be established below 110 percent of so-called 
parity. He would apparently like to ignore 
this provision. But his request, it need hardly 
be pointed out. raises political questions of 
the first Importance. 

In defense of his contemplated course the 
President has argued publicly that there is 
now no time for legislation. Unless he acts 
Immediately, he implies, inflation may got 
out of hand within 30 days. But if there is 
now such Imperative need for haste. It Is 
only because of the President’s own previous 
delays. Long before Pearl Harbor he was told 
by some of his advisers, by economists, and 
by the press that imless he acted with 
promptness and courage the situation would 
Indeed get out of hand. But he himself, 
both directly and through the kind of War 
Labor Board tbat he act up, has encouraged 
a constant series of wage-rate rises to the 
highest real levels In our history. He has 
favored somewhat greater controls of farm 
prices than were actually Imposed by Con¬ 
gress; but his own policy toward labor em¬ 
boldened Congress to give special privileges 
to farmers, while the President failed to 


oppose these with unequivocal vigor. It is 
ironic for the President to argue now, as an 
excuse for by-passing Congress, an urgency 
that is the result of his own vacillation and 
delay. 

It has been argued not by the Presi¬ 
dent himself, but by others on his behalf, 
that under his war powers as Commander 
In Chief the President could set aside a 
provision In an act of Congress on the ground 
that It interfered with the prosecution of 
war. But if the President could set aside 
one part of a congressional act on the plea 
of war emergency, then on the same princi¬ 
ple he could set lAlde the whole or part of 
any other congressional act. If the President 
could legally do this, it would be difficult to 
say what he could not legally do. What, then, 
would be left of the power or function of 
Congress In wartime? 

There la another interesting aspect of the 
President’s request. He is asking his own ap¬ 
pointees—the Attorney General and the So¬ 
licitor General—whether he has these extraor¬ 
dinary powers. Though the question may 
be raised whether the country will consider 
their reply entirely objective, this at least 
is traditional procedure. But what Is to be 
said of the propriety of an individual Supreme 
Court Justice, before whom the case may later 
be argued, advising the President on such 
a point? 

The President has raised an Issue to which 
Congress may be forced to give immediate 
consideration. But that consideration, if it 
is to be fruitful, must be two-sided. Con¬ 
gress should ask not only whether it Is in 
danger of losing Its traditional prerogatives 
and powers, either for the period of the war 
or longer, but why that danger exists. 

n 

If the country accepts so portentous a 
change with complacency, it will be only be¬ 
cause it is convinced that Congress has failed 
to perform its intended functions promptly 
and adequately and that It has become an 
obstacle rather than a help to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

The conclusion that this is so Is already 
held by a deplorably large number of people. 
It is no effective reply to this conclusion to 
denounce those who hold it. Congress must 
refute the conclusion itself. It can do so 
only by Its actions. What is required Is a 
change in the congressional spirit. It must 
be a spirit that ceases to toady to every 
pressure group. It must be a spirit that 
puts the public Interest, the successful prose¬ 
cution of the war, before any other concern. 

But this change of spirit is likely to be 
achieved and implemented only by a radical 
reorganization of Congress from within. 
Congress must cease to be at the mercy of 
80 committees, each sovereign in its own 
domain, each Insulated from all the rest, 
each with Its own policy unrelated to any 
other committee’s policy. Congress, If its 
policy is to have any coherence or meaning, 
needs Its own unified command. It must 
appoint, preferably by the free choice of the 
majority of its own members, its own small 
Joint central committee—or at least a central 
committee for the House, and one for the 
Senate, that would closely cooperate with 
each other. If It Is unwilling to put itself 
under the direction of some single commit¬ 
tee of its own choice that will centralize 
and Integrate its policy, and achieve swift 
action when needed. Congress may find Itself 
the victim of its own cumbersome and dila¬ 
tory methods, and of its failure to read in 
time the handwriting on the wall. If Con¬ 
gress is to insist on Its constitutional powers, 
as It should, it must also convince the coun¬ 
try that it deserves them. It Is the responsi¬ 
bility of Congress no less than of the Presi¬ 
dent to take every step possible to preserve 
the democratic process. 
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The ChaHenge for Service in the Navy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WIBCONSm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3 ,1942 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
at the instance of the Navy Department, 
I prepared a transcription of remarks 
to be broadcast over radio stations in my 
State of Wisconsin, the address entitled 
“The Challenge for Ssrvice in the Navy.’* 
I ask that the transcription of the ad¬ 
dress be inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

1 am glad to respond to the request oi the 
Navy Department to talk on the subject 
The Challenge for Service In the Navy. We 
(I mean all of us) have a tremendous Job 
on our hands to win this war. Freedom from 
her heights calls for unity of heart and mind 
and soul of every American because our free¬ 
dom and our right to live life our way has 
been challenged as never before. 

Like a thief In the dark, war came upon ua. 
Wc will ever remember Pearl Harbor and the 
ler.son It taught. We shall never be caught 
off guard again. We know now that It is 
victory or slavery for our beloved land. The 
Navy with its surface ships, undersea ships, 
and its boats of the air, Is calling for recruits. 
The situation on every battlefront—Asia. 
Africa, Europe, Alaska—and on every sea Is 
very serious and critical. America Is calling 
her sons to man the bastions—our liberties, 
our homes and loved ones, our material and 
eplrltual wealth are all at stake. 

To those men who are not less than 17 and 
tinder 60 years of age. physically fit, the Navy 
offers B great opportunity for service and a 
valuable career in the United States Naval 
Reserve; and men between 17 and 31 years 
of age have the same opportunity in the 
Regular Navy. 

Men who have received orders to report for 
Induction under the selective service may 
still volunteer for the Navy, 

It has been truly said that the enlisted men 
are the backbone of the Navy. They are the 
real heroes who demonstrate that they have 
the stuff in them. They are men of action, 
men of judgment, and men who serve for love 
of country. 

America is building the mightiest Navy the 
world has ever known. We are building 
planes, aircraft carriers, destroyers, cruisers 
at an unprecedented rate. This branch of 
the service offers new opportunities. In such 
service one can learn a useful trade. There 
are opportunities for promotions, good pay, 
service on distant shores, expert medical and 
dental care, clean healthy life. Above all, 
this service presents to every red-blooded 
American an opportunity to serve his coun¬ 
try to the end that victory will come for our 
arms, and that peace once more will come 
to a war-troubled world. 

The United States Navy recruiting stations 
in Wisconsin are located at Oshkosh, Chip¬ 
pewa Falls, Green Bay. LaCrosse, and Mil¬ 
waukee, and at Kscanaba and Marquette in 
upper Michigan. Anyone interested shoiild 
apply at these recruiting stations, and he will 
obtain the answer to the question, **What 
kind of a Job can I get In the Navy?** When 
he visits such station he should also request 
a o^y of the booklet Men Make the Navy, 


which contains a wealth of information for 
every Individual who might be interested. 

Here are some questions and answers which 
I think will interest every patriotic Ameri¬ 
can who is considering the Navy as a means 
of helping to bring victory and peace 1 

Question. How many different trades and 
vocations are there to choose from? 

Answer. Porty-nlne. 

Question. Does the Naval Reserve offer spe¬ 
cial inducements to mo if I am skilled at a 
trade? 

Answer, Yes, If particularly qualified, you 
will receive the rating of a petty officer 
immediately. 

Question. What would happen if I got 
sick? 

Answer. You would receive the finest med¬ 
ical care absolutely free. 

Question. How long must I serve if 1 enlist 
In the Navy? 

Answer. Six years in the Regular Navy— 
2. 3. or 4 years in the Naval Reserve. Naval 
Reservists may return to civilian life as soon 
as possible after the end of the war. 

Question. Who pays for my meals and car¬ 
fare when 1 am first sent to a training 
station? 

Answer. The Navy furnishes you all trans¬ 
portation and meals. 

Question. How soon can I expect a raise 
In the Navy? 

Answer. If you enlist as apprentice sea¬ 
man. you will automatically get an Increase 
in pay alter 2 months. 

Question. How much can I expect to be 
earning by the end of my first enlistment? 

Answer. Up to $138 a month base pay, plus 
keep and allowances. 

Question. What recreation can I enjoy 
aboard ship? 

Answer. Boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
“sing-songs,** “acey-deucy,** and many others. 

Question. Can 1 get Into naval aviation? 

Answer. Yes; and you may even win your 
wings as a fiylng officer. 

It Is significant that over 60 percent of the 
enlisted men In the Navy are petty officers. 
After only 2 months of service as an appren¬ 
tice seaman you automatically get a raise in 
pay and promotion to seaman second class. 
In the Navy an apprentice eeaman gets $50 
a month plus keep and allowance, and you 
can earn up to $138 a month and your keep— 
that is the pay of a chief petty officer. 

When you enlist the Navy gives you $133 
worth of uniforms free. After enlistment 
one may contribute to his dependent $22 a 
month from his pay. To this amount the 
Government will add $28 a month for the 
wife, plus $12 for the first child and $10 a 
month for each additional child, and will also 
contribute $15 a month for one parent and 
$26 a month for the two parents, if they are 
dependent upon the eeaman. 

Every year a selected group of enlisted men 
are appointed to the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Here is a chance to 
get an education equal to that offered In any 
school In the country and also to become a 
commissioned officer in the Navy. 

In the Navy you will have the chance to 
Join the Natlon*s top flyers. If selected you 
will be sent to the finest flying schools. In 
naval aviation many jobs are open today. 
You wUl be given the opportunity to become 
an aviation machinist, metal smith, learn 
aerial photography, gunnery, observation, 
navigation, etc. The education that one will 
receive here will qualify him for a top job In 
civilian aviation after the war. As an en¬ 
listed man you will have an opportunity to 
win Navy wings as an officer pilot, an oppor¬ 
tunity to pilot the finest, the fastest, and 
the fl^tingest war planes in the world. The 
requirements are simple—a htgh-school grad¬ 
uate, physically fit, straight thinker, between 
your eighteenth and twenty-seventh birth¬ 


day. Of course, the Navy also uses enlisted 
pilots. Donald Francis Mason was a Navy 
enlisted man when he sent that famous mes¬ 
sage “Sighted sub—sank same.** Since that 
epic of bravery at sea, Mason has been com¬ 
missioned as an ensign In the Navy. Prom 
the day one joins the Navy one begins to get 
an education. The Government pays your 
way. Every recruit has an equal chance for 
an assignment to one of the naval trade 
schools at the end of his training period. 
More than 26,000 a month are selected. 
Every day of training one gets In the Navy 
makes one a more valuable servant, in peace 
and In war. for his country. 

We are in a struggle for our very exlstcnc?. 
and as time goes on it is becoming more and 
more apparent that more and more of our 
people will have to get into the armed forces. 
In other lands women are not only manning 
the Industrial front hut have In this all-out 
war taken over many other activities that 
were formerly occupied by men. The skill 
and the might of America are functioning 
night and day to produce the greatest war 
machine in history. The Navy Is one arm of 
that machine. Ships of all kinds and air¬ 
planes—we are turning them out at such a 
rate that the world stands by and wonders. 

But the Navy is more than the planes and 
ships. It Is a world-wide network of bases 
for these ships and planes. *rheGe bases in¬ 
clude drydocks, ships, barracks. *rhe Navy 
is more than that. also. It is a vast fleet of 
armed merchant ships carrying weapons of 
war across the sea. It is a great system of 
mills, factories, arsenals, air bases, depots, 
and training schools. But the Navy Is more 
than that. It consists now of something like 
450.000 men and officers, and before long It 
v/ill have a million men and officers in it— 
red-blocded Americans who are fighting for 
this great cause of freedom; physically fit and 
mentally awake Americans—men of action, 
freemen who have devoted themselves to 
this great cause and who are pledged to live 
up to the courage and the herolbm and the 
patriotism of their forebears. 

We are fighting to retain the freedom our 
fathers fought for and obtained. America is 
calling—^the Navy Is calling for men. 

Let me conclude with the following words 
from the Secretary of the Navy: 

“Never in our history has the call for de¬ 
fenders of freedom been bo urgent as at 
this moment. 

*‘Brave men are needed, stout-hearted men, 
men who would rather fight to stay free 
than live to be slaves. 

‘‘There Is a big Job to be done. There Is a 
big opportunity for the men who do it.” 


The War Aims Are the Peace Terms 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 

OF TVNNZ8SEB 

IN THE SENATE OP ’THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject The War Alms Are the 
Peace Terms, delivered by the Honorable 
Prank C. Walker, Postmaster General of 
the United States, at the States dinner 
of the annual convention of the Knights 
of Columbus, at Memphis, Tenn., on 
August 18,1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

1 have long felt an impatience with words 
and a fatigue with oratory as a substitute for 
action. 1 do not like to make a speech, 
particularly when our sons and brothers are 
fighting for our lives. I want to help them; 
I want to struggle with them; I want to 
share the action of combat. I want to con¬ 
vey to them, at least in the power of silence, 
the strong support of an unshakable, steel- 
ribbed determination to triumph. 

I am sure your feelings are the same. Tou 
object, as I do, to profiteering on heroism 
through the power of words. You suspect, 
as I do. the man who champions, with elo¬ 
quence. a cause that speaks for itself. You 
are hostile to propaganda which makes words 
the tools of dishonesty and, the sly invaders 
of resolute thought. Action has become a 
clearer speech than words can fashion. 1 
favor that kind of speech, and I recom¬ 
mend that you, Knights of Columbus and 
citizens of the United States, tolerate no 
other. By their fruits you shall know them. 
By their actions, let men speak. 

X. THE FULLNESS OP OUR CIVILIAN WAR EFFCRT 

When our young men are dying all over 
the world, we want to know if they are prop¬ 
erly equipped for warfare; with good guns 
and well-turned bullets, with the best planes 
and tanks available, and with sufficient sup¬ 
plies for both. We want to know that they 
are sent to the seas and to the skies prepared 
with proper firing power and protected with 
adequate armor. We know the courageous 
spirit that is theirs—we know they can 
light—we know they can outfight any of 
their enemies. But we want to know that 
every practical action has been taken by our 
people, and by our Government, for the gal¬ 
lant youth of this Nation whose swords arc 
drawn for our salvation. 

We are all participants in the war, but we 
are not all participants in Its battles. Only 
our soldiers, boys and brothers, fight; the rest 
of us work and suffer and sacrifice. We know 
how gloriously our men have fought; we 
want to know how they have been supported. 

What is the answer? In the first part, the 
answer is that In 8 months—in 243 days— 
after Pearl Harbor, the United States has 
4,000,000 soldiers properly equipped. Planes 
ere rolling off the assembly lines faster than 
In any other country. These planes are 
etrong, speedy, well-armored, and effective. 
Tanks are being manufactured in great num¬ 
bers; ships are being launched at the rate 
of more than 2 a day; ammunition is being 
delivered In vast volume; factories, railroads, 
utilities are operating on 24-hour schedules. 
In the main, much has been accomplished, 
but we have not nearly attained our capac¬ 
ities, wo have not nearly approached our best 
effort. 

Wo have not yet met the need victori¬ 
ously; we have not yet generated and put 
forth an overwhelming and crushing power. 
That fact is the second part of the answer; 
and it is a part that speechmakers like to 
avoid. But I will not avoid it. 

There have been selfish stoppages of work, 
confusions caused by personal ambitions, in¬ 
terruptions caused by rivalries, insufficiencies 
caused by pressure groups seeking political 
advantage. 1 do not refer to crltlciams based 
on frank and patriotic differences of Judg¬ 
ment. Quite the contrary. I refer to the 
utterly unpatriotic ambitions of persons or 
of groups, who, with mincing words about 
national interests, foster their own designs 
while our people engage in a death struggle 
with foreign enemies. 

We do not ask, and we shall not permit, 
that the laboring man shoxild be underpaid. 


A man must live if he is to work and work if 
he is to live. We do not ask that business 
should operate at a loss. Business cannot 
survive without profit, nor can wages be paid. 
We do not intend to encourage totalitarian¬ 
ism at home while we fight it abroad. We do 
not want the monstrosity of an all-powerful 
state to grow here while we strive to pull it 
down elsewhere. We do not want to save de¬ 
mocracy for the decent, responsible people of 
the world and lose it for ourselves. There are 
some who desire to see us do such things; 
there are some who pretend we already do. 
But such persons are really striving to hide 
from the clear light their own undemocratic, 
selfish designs. 

It is not democracy that causes the confu¬ 
sions and stoppages which slow the onward 
rush of our overwhelming triumph. Such 
things are caused by the contemptible spirit 
of personal and group dictatorships—an im¬ 
perialism of domination that would steal for 
Itself the fruits of the sacrifice of our magnifi¬ 
cent people. You know as well as I do that 
this is so. And you know who these persons 
are; you read the news of the day. Watch 
their actions and disregard their wordy ex¬ 
planations. Does the activity of a man or of 
a group contribute to the war effort, or does 
it contribute to their own personal advan¬ 
tage? The people of this Nation and Its Gov¬ 
ernment ask them one question. Are you 
giving your best effort to win the war? 

Are they giving their best effort to win the 
war when their activities delay the victorious 
liberation of human beings from the grip of 
Hitler? 

Are they giving their best effort to win the 
war when their activities postpone the day 
when we shall break the wicked hand that 
reaches for mastery over the Americas? 

Let us examine deeds and close our ears to 
patriotic protestations. By their fruits you 
shall know them. By their actions let men 
speak. 

We must not be deceived as to the magni¬ 
tude of the struggle and the gravity of the 
existing situation. Last May, speaking be¬ 
fore the graduates of Georgetown University, 
I reviewed the reverses we had suffered up to 
that time, and directed attention to the 
geographic and other advantages the enemy 
possessed. I said then: “We are in critical 
danger. The oceans and the skies that were 
shields against harm have become the smooth 
pathways of encircling peril. We must meet 
this peril with all our force.” That was 
almost 3 months ago. I need not tell you 
that the developments abroad, in the inter¬ 
vening period, have not lessened my appre¬ 
hensions. Let me repeat: We are in critical 
danger. We must meet that peril with all our 
force. We must not expect that, overnight, 
by some mysterious alchemy, we shall win 
this war. Not by miracles, but by blood, by 
sacrifice, by suffering and privation, by con¬ 
certed action and infinite endurance will we 
go on to victory. We have need of the last 
ounce of effort in the citizens ranks, as well 
as In the armed forces, to plant our flag on 
the ramparts of victory. 

n. THE FULLNESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL WAR 
EFFORT 

Not all Of US yet understand the total war 
for human rights in which we are mortally 
engaged. 1 doubt that anyone fully under¬ 
stands it. The magnitude of this eruption 
of humanity is too great to be now compre¬ 
hended. Only the perspective of future years 
will discern the complete character and trace 
the historic direction of Its forces. If the 
scope were less, we could grasp it with a 
more concentrated conviction; if the disturb¬ 
ance were limited to a apot, we could attack 
with the focused intensity of our armed 
might. 

But the war for human rights Is every¬ 
where; it is wherever human hearts are found I 


It is the conflict between good and evil in 
the soul of humanity. It is a civil war of the 
human race whose battleground is the conti¬ 
nents of the globe, the seas that divide them, 
and the skies that cover them. This much we 
do understand; this much we know most 
surely. Regardless of its beginnings, this Is 
no longer a war between nations. It is a war 
for human, rather than political, independ¬ 
ence. No individual or nation can be safely 
neutral any longer. 

Yet, reasons out of the past and consid¬ 
erations for the safety of their own tomorrow, 
have disposed some to still stand aside. They 
remember the harsh inequalities inflicted on 
their forefathers and they do not wish their 
young to be the victims of an alien’s ambi¬ 
tion. 

But our own memories are no less vivid, 
no less prudent, than theirs; and our own 
determination that our youth, shall not die in 
vain is no less adamant. Everything that they 
have fought for, their hope of Justice, the se¬ 
curity which they were denied, the liberty of 
honest action, the freedom of religious learn¬ 
ing and worship, the equality of representa¬ 
tion, the right of ownership in the land of 
their birth—all that they sought, and still 
seek, to find, we fight that they, as well as we. 
may have. Our call to “cease lire” will not 
sound over the battlefields until we have won 
victory and until the people o^ the world, who 
deserve democracy, have heard the trumpets 
of their own triumph. 

We have been attacked; but not because we 
were ambitious. We were attacked because 
we were a bulwark of liberty and democracy 
for all mankind. The attack upon us was an 
attack upon free men everywhere; the attack 
upon us murdered the last hope of neut**ality. 
Accordingly, the radical conflict for the lib¬ 
erty of humankind without distinction of 
nation, race, or creed must be fought by hu¬ 
mankind without distinction of nation, race, 
or creed. 

But, whether all Join or a few in mistaken 
conscience stand aside, we are determined 
to win—with our Allies, or, should catastro¬ 
phe befall, without them. We are not par¬ 
tisans to another’s cause; the enemy has 
thrust a common cause upon us. Though 
we are Joined with others, the warfare is our 
own. We share with others the burdens of 
the strife and shall share, no less, the vic¬ 
tory. The tactic of the war Is determined 
with mutual trust and with realistic ap¬ 
praisal of the relative capacities of our 
Allies. But, facing the enemy, there Is only 
one army, and, plotting his downfall, there 
is only one general staff—the army and staff 
of the United Nations. There is only one 
front—which is not a straight line but a 
circle. The Axis cannot be overcome by 
separated and spasmodic efforts; the Axis 
will be overcome by the united action of the 
United Nations and peoples. 

ni. THE FULLNESS OF THE WAR AIMS 

In a world divided against itself; among 
nations strong and weak, favored and Ill- 
favored, distant In space and different in 
culture; among governments more or less 
representative of their people, It will prove 
Impossible to fashion a constructive peace— 
unless we fight for It now. 

We must make dear to ourselves, and to 
the world, that our war aims are identically 
the same as our peace terms. This fact is 
not yet well enough known; or, If known, not 
yet thoroughly accepted. 

We do not Intend to fight the war and 
have someone else make the peace. We do 
not Intend to sacrifice our noble youth and 
give over their victory to any group of am¬ 
bitious schemers. We must be vigilant lest 
we wage a war for human rights and then 
abandon these, when won, to the power poli¬ 
tics of any group. As we are honest in our 
actions, we can be plain in our speech. 
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We know that corrupt govemmenta and 
military usurpers can create war: Twice in 
one generation they have forced war upon 
tlie United States. We were wrong when we 
thought they could not do so. But we will 
not make the same mistake again. We are 
fighting to throw the forces of evil out of the 
world and we are also fighting to keep them 
out in the future. We have not the slightest 
intention of remaining again indifferent to 
militaristic corruption that may grow up in 
foreign lands and spread later to Infect us. 

To the old diplomacy of nations, a peace 
table was a chessboard at which only experts 
could play. When taps had sounded over the 
graves of the multitudinous dead, the auction 
of the spoils became a new and lively contest. 
The blood and sweat and tears of battle were 
mocked by the polite and meticulous formali¬ 
ties that took careful account of the sensl- 
bilities of ambitious politicians. In former 
days, a war could be won by the valorous and 
lost, in the peace, to the adroit. We shall 
not make that mistake again. 

Borne persons seem to believe that a peace 
conference makes the peace. That is a fool¬ 
ish notion, and a dangerous one. Battles 
make the peace; and peace is won before the 
conference is called. Our soldiers, our sail¬ 
ors. our marines, will make the peace or there 
will be no peace. 

If we are not now fighting to make a just 
peace, what are we fighting for? We are not 
striving for colonial possessions, for new ter¬ 
ritory. for the enslavement of others or for 
the economic ovcrlordshlp of the world. Our 
enemies are bent upon such gains and the 
only kind of ppace those malefactors could 
make would be a divis.’on of the spoils. Here 
lies the heart of the conflict. Shall we fight 
to keep the enemy now from doing what, 
later on, we may do, or permit to be done, at 
a peace conference? To do such would be to 
break faith with the dead. 

We cannot peimit any peace conference to 
decide the terms of peace. We have already 
decided that the aims of war are the terms 
of peace. They are the banners beneath 
which our soldiers march. The peacemakers 
will convene under no others. 

Into the body of our war alms all disputes 
and all claims should be fitted after the war. 
That, and that alone, should be the business 
of the peace conference. Boundaries, tariffs, 
population distributions, political claims, the 
apportionment of natural resources, and all 
the other circumstantial problems of a grow¬ 
ing world must be settled, finally or pro¬ 
gressively, in accordance with those fixed 
principles which are the war aims of the 
United Nations. The terms are simple and 
clear. 

Nations, as well as individuals, should obey 
the divine commandments. Nations, as well 
as individuals, shall be governed by the Bill 
of Rights. That is the message of the At¬ 
lantic Charter. We need to keep it clear if 
we are to win the peace as well as the war. 
We need to fight for it now if we are to win 
the war as well as the peace. 

Knights of Columbus and citizens of the 
United States, if ever cause were jiist, this 
cause is just. If ever war were necessary, 
this war is necessary. If ever a victory could 
be placed as an offering at the altars of 
Almighty God, our victory, when it comes, 
can be placed there in a spirit of humility 
and dedication that the cause of justice and 
liberty may be sanctified as a lasting heritage 
of mankind. Meanwhile, as we travel through 
the night of struggle toward the dawn of 
triiunph, our war effort and our war alms 
must be inspired by all our strength, with the 
full working power of our Nation, and the 
unadulterated honesty of our purposes. So, 
God helping us, we shall triumph; so, God 
sustaining us, we shall carry on to a better 
future—a future in which we shall keep faith 
with our dead. 
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When Do Wc Eat—and How? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF vntMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an interview with Dr. E. W. 
Sheets by Charles Dana Bennett, Public 
Relations Consultant, on the question. 
When Do We Eat—and How? This 
discussion was broadcast from radio sta¬ 
tion WWDC on August 25, 1942. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Announcer. In Mr. Wlngo’s absence, 
Charles Dana Bennett, Public Relations Con¬ 
sultant, will interview Dr. E. W. Sheets on 
the question, When Do We Eat, and How? 
Dr. Sheets was for many years Chief of Animal 
Husbandry. United States Department of 
Agriculture. Prior to and since his Govern¬ 
ment service he has been professor and de¬ 
partment head in two State universities. Dr. 
Sheets is now executive secretary of the 
United States Live Stock Association. 

Mr. Bennett. Dr, Sheets. I don’t suppose 
a man in your position ever actually goes to 
the meat market to buy a T-bone steak? 

Dr. Sheets. Yes, frequently, Mr. Bennett, 
if we arc to have steak for dinner. 

Mr. Bennett. That phrase— “If we are to 
have steak” interests me. Would it be out of 
order to ask whether you have been eating 
steaks lately? 

Dr. Sheets. Well, I was at the market the 
other night and a lady came in and said: 
"I would like to have a good steak.” The 
butcher said: “We have no steaks, but we have 
fine roasting chickens.” 

Mr. Bennett. Did she buy a roasting 
chicken? 

Dr. Sheets. No, she said she would rather 
have pork chops, whereupon she was told 
that no pork chops were available. 

Mr. Bennett. Perhaps she might have been 
satisfied with haml But 1 suppose the an¬ 
swer was, “Yes, we have no ham, today”— 
or “How about some veal, madam?” 

Dr. Sheets. This good housewife was hav¬ 
ing an experience which has happened to 
many of us living in what might be termed 
low-price meat areas. 

Mr. Bennett. What do you mean by low- 
price meat areas? 

Dr. Sheets. A low-price meat area is that 
locality where there happened to be either a 
small demand for meat or an abundant sup¬ 
ply last March, the date selected for price 
ceilings. In either case low-priced meat was 
the answer. Then prices were frozen with¬ 
out regard to the price variations in these 
different areas. The result Is that such 
things as beef are going to the localities where 
fixed prices are higher. 

Mr. Bennett. I should judge from that, Dr. 
Sheets, most of us would have to do quite a 
bit of moving around the country if we 
wanted a good steak, and most of us can't 
afford to do that today. 

Dr. Sheets. Quite right. These areas of 
higher prices follow pretty closely the indus¬ 
trial sections of the country where the work¬ 
ers are paid wages which enable them to 
afford the more expensive outs of meat. 

Mr. Bennett. Is this true of other food 
products that come to our tables? 


Dr. Sheets. Tes; It applies not only to meat 
but other foods and clothing as well. 

Mr. Bennett. I take it that you Include 
clothing because wool and cotton are both 
farm commcditles. 

Dr. Sheets. Yes. Wool and cotton are the 
principal fiber crops produced on farms and 
ranches throughout the country. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, Dr. Sheets, it would ap¬ 
pear from what you have told me that 
ability to pay for these agricultural products, 
either food or clothing, will be determined by 
the old law of supply and demand. Bluntly, 
that moans, doesn’t It, that what products 
are available will move to tlio places where 
the people can pay the most money? 

Dr. Sheets. Tes; that is true. Establiehing 
price ceilings last March did not repeal the 
law of supply and demand. 

The wages of labor are definitely higher 
than during the last World War. Likewise 
profits of Industry are higher in spite of the 
tremendous increases in taxes and operating 
costs. But the unit price of farm commodi¬ 
ties is determined by available supplies and 
pressure of increased buying power. Today 
the average prices received by farmers aro 
about one-half of what they were during the 
last war. Thus the cream of the crop will 
inevitably go to that place where it fetches 
the highest price. 

Mr. Bennett. That’s a pretty definite state¬ 
ment, Dr. Sheets. How does this affect, say, 
the beef producer? 

Dr. Sheets. Let’s take the T-bone steak wo 
have Just been talking about. That steak, 
as we all know, originally comes from a beef 
animal. The animal originated on the range 
or Improved pasture. It then goes to the 
feed lot wh?re it is fattened on corn, hay, 
and other fattening feeds. When this fatten¬ 
ing process is completed, which takes from 
6 months to n year or more, the farmer sells 
his beef animal to a processor. Unless the 
feeder can get enough money for his fattened 
animal to pay for the cost of feed and labor 
It is obviously impossible for him to continue 
producing steaks. 

Mr. Bennett. Then, I take it, Dr. Sheets, 
Inasmuch as there are many places where 
steaks are not now available, we have already 
reached, to a degree, the point where the pro¬ 
ducer is not receiving enough for his beef 
animal to make it possible for him to con¬ 
tinue to produce? 

Dr. Sheets. Well, that Is partly true; it is 
largely true of prime beef. Of course, the 
Increased demand Is the largest factor in the 
meat shortage. In this connection it seems 
worth while to point out that all cattle do 
not produce top-quality beef. 

Mr. Bennett. You mean that some beef 
animals are just plain hambi rger. Dr. Sheets? 

Dr. Sheets. Very true. But the irony of 
the situation is that the spread in price be¬ 
tween so-called hamburger and the better 
grades of beef is so small that it discourages 
the fattening of animals to produce quality 
meat. 

Mr. Bennett. I think one thing that puz¬ 
zles the people a great deal is to read in the 
newspapers about the large number of beef 
cattle in the country, and then not to be 
able to buy meat In their markets. What is 
the answer to’that? 

Dr. Sheets. It is simply this: While we 
have a record cattle population, the per¬ 
centage of increase has been in dairy herds, 
and the Increase in beef herds has not kept 
up with the sharp Increase In demand. Con¬ 
siderably more than half of our cattle are 
cows used for producing milk. To produce 
beef, as we know it, and like It, requires a 
finishing or fattening process on grain or 
abundant pastures. 

Mr. Bennett. So again we have a demon¬ 
stration of statistics that, until you broko 
them down, did not give a true picture. X 
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take It that actually our beef animals, us¬ 
able for meat-marketing purposes, are less 
than sufficient for the demand? 

Dr. Shsets. The actual available supply of 
beef is approximately 4 percent above nor* 
mal. Military and lend-lease purchases have 
tremendously increased the demand. When 
you add the higher purchasing power of our 
domestic consumers, that 4 percent plus is 
reduced to a considerable minus. It is esti¬ 
mated that our domestic consumers will have 
upward of one and one-half billion dollars 
more than ever before to spend on beef alone 
during 1942-43. At present price ceilings 
this would create something like a 3,000,000,- 
000-pound beef deficiency for civilian con¬ 
sumption. 

Mr. Bennxtt. That sounds like lots of beef, 
Dr. Sheets. If we are that much short in our 
potential supply, what's the answer? 

Dr. Sheets. Well, it Is certain that price 
ceilings will not Increase the supply of beef 
for the consumer. 

Mr. Bennett. We have been discussing 
meat almost entirely, Dr. Sheets. What 
about the other cattle population, the dairy 
herds? 

Dr. Sheets. While there la apparently avail¬ 
able sufficient quantities of dairy products to 
supply our requirements, we arc anticipating 
possible shortages in the near future. Ris¬ 
ing costs of labor, feed, and supplies are the 
principal factors involved. 

Mr. Bennett. That was sort of a leading 
question on my part. I am a Vermonter my¬ 
self, and, as you know, dairying is our main 
Industry up there. Mrs. Bennett and I have 
just come back from a week end on our farm. 
We have had an enormous hay crop, but are 
going to lose half of it through lack of labor 
to get it into the barns. Already, farmers in 
my vicinity have had to sell part of their 
herds. I imderstand that the drop in August 
milk production will be the biggest on record. 
Unless and until adjustments are made to 
deal with the labor situation on dairy farms, 
and a correction is made in price received by 
the primary producer of milk, I am afraid 
the outlook in that direction is just about 
the same as for beef. 

Dr. Sheets. Quite right. Reports are being 
received from all sections of the country of 
farms being offered for sale or operators dis¬ 
posing of their livestock and equipment be¬ 
cause they are unable to carry on under exist¬ 
ing conditions. We are hopeful, however, of 
a turn of events in Washington which will 
encotirage producers to continue their efforts 
to meet the production goal. Or, in other 
words, make it possible for them to supply 
our anticipated requirements. 

Mr. Bennett. I am mighty glad to hear you 
express that hope, Dr. Sheets. What would 
you say were the essential changes that must 
be made in order to have it become more than 
a hope? 

Dr. Sheets. Using beef as an example, there 
are four steps which should be taken: 

(1) Immediately and definitely remove the 
threat of ceilings on live animals. 

(2) Adjust price ceUlngs established In the 
recently promulgated order for the top grades 
of beef, known as good or better. 

(3) Remove the Inequities in price ceilings 
between different localities and different 
packers. 

(4) Develop means of giving the feeder 
reasonable assurance that price policies 6 
months hence will not destroy the Investment 
he has put into bis cattle. 

Mr. Bennett. That’s the farmer’s angle, Dr. 
Sheets. What would be the effect on the 
consumer? 

Dr. Sheets. The effect would be to increase 
production. The present policy is strangling 
production, which will eventually mean 
higher costs to the consumer. 


Mr. Bennett. Well, Dr. Sheets, if that is all 
that Is necessary, why hasn’t something been 
done about it? 

Dr. Sheets. That is an appropriate ques¬ 
tion for the Chief of the Price Administration 
to answer. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you think I would get any 
satisfaction if I went and asked him? 

Dr. Sheets. Perhaps in this connection it 
would be well to state that livestock pro¬ 
ducers and leaders of farm organizations 
have placed facts relative to this problem 
before officials of the Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration, the Department of Agriculture, and 
other agencies concerned. We believe that as 
a result of the experiences in establishing 
price ceilings that were too low on fresh fruit 
and vegetables, the situation may take a more 
favorable turn. 

Mr. Bennett. What was that result? 

Dr. Sheets. A result whereby consumers 
may not have apricots or prune juice next 
winter. 

Mr. Bennett. I am glad you brought up 
the matter of such things as prune juice and 
canned apricots. Dr. Sheets. What is the 
outlook for our vitamins and vegetables In 
the Immediate future, if you are willing to 
crystal gaze for me? 

Dr. Sheets. If the growing season is as 
good next year as this has been in the east¬ 
ern seaboard States, we should have plenty 
of green vegetables, which, with livestock 
products, are one of our principal sources of 
vltamln-rlch foods. With fruits, however, 
available supplies in another year cannot be 
determine^ this far in advance. 

Mr. Bennett. Dr. Sheets, during the past 
season we have heard a lot about unharvested 
asparagus in New Jersey, unharvested berries 
in the Carolinas, and unharvested lettuce in 
California. Lack of labor has been the rea¬ 
son assigned. Have you any suggestion as to 
how farmers can prevent these essential 
foods from rotting in the fields on a greater 
scale next season? 

Dr. Sheets. That is a difficult task. In the 
first place, farm boys are patriotic, just like 
boys everywhere. They have answered the 
call of their country, and many of them are 
in the armed forces. In addition to that, 
high industrial wages have drawn heavily on 
farm labor to supply the demands of Indus¬ 
try, leaving the older, the very young, and the 
less experienced workers to carry on farm 
operations. This, with the problems of 
transportation, marketing, and low prices, 
has made It impossible for many farmers to 
harvest their crops. The solution apparently 
lies in commodity prices high enough to 
allow farmers to compete for labor with 
Industry. Otherwise, It becomes a question 
to be dealt with by the Manpower Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Bennett. May I jump to another sub¬ 
ject, Dr. Sheets? 

Dr. Sheets. Certainly, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Up to the present we have 
only had the cuffs removed from our pants. 
What are the chances of our having any pants 
next year? 

Dr. Sheets. With ceilings on wool and 
cotton bearing down on production, together 
with the heavy purchases for military and 
lend-lease purposes, civilian supplies may be 
somewhat leas than normal. However, this 
to a difficult question to deal with, because 
we have an apparent surplus of cotton at 
this time, although we are producing less 
wool than to required to supply our needs. 
This adds up to pants for another year, with 
possible shortages thereafter unless produc¬ 
tion is encouraged. 

Mr. Bennett. What about the '’apparent** 
cotton surplus, Dr. Sheets? Why do you 
call it ^’apparent**? Isn’t there a real sur¬ 
plus? 


Dr. Sheets. The cotton situation to com¬ 
plicated because what to known as surplus 
cotton simply means cotton which to held 
off the world market. While we have con¬ 
siderable cotton in storage, most of It Is not 
of a grade which to in greatest demand. 

Mr. Bennett. By greatest demand, does 
that mean the kind of cotton used to make 
cotton pants? 

Dr. Sheets. Or used for military purposes. 
We have, however, a very great deficit in 
fats and oils, which to helping the cotton 
grower by giving him a ready sole for his 
cottonseed. 

Mr. Bennett. I understand that In this 
matter of shortage of fats and oils, which is 
exemplified by the collection cf fats through 
our comer meat markets, that even here 
there to not a meeting of minds between 
those who fix prices for such commodities 
as cottonseed, fiaxseed, soybeans, and pea¬ 
nuts. What to the story on that. Dr. Sheets? 

Dr. Sheets. It’s quite simple when you 
understand that one group^uamely, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture—is principally con¬ 
cerned with problems of increased production 
to meet our requirements. The other group— 
the Office of Price Administration—^Is mainly 
concerned with keeping prices down to the 
consumer. Hence the difficulties that have 
arisen for you and every other consumer in 
this country when you cannot get beef or 
other commodities over your market counter. 
Then you are beginning to understand the 
effects of placing price ceilings in such a 
manner that they discourage production to 
the point of reducing available supplies. 

Mr. Bennett. Then, if your analysis is cor¬ 
rect. Dr. Sheets, much of this trouble is due 
to wrangling over a few cents a pound in the 
cost of meat, or a cent a quart in the price 
of milk, or a few cents a basket for fruit, or 
4 cents a pound on cotton. 1 wonder If the 
same questions are raised in connection with 
the price of other essential war materials, 
such as ships and tanks and planes? 

Dr. Sheets. This 1 do not know. We want 
to hold down costs wherever we can and buy 
commodities as cheaply as they can be pro¬ 
duced, but we must have food, just as we 
miut have tanks and planes and ships and 
guns, regardless of the price. 

Mr. Bennett. I believe Albert 8. Goss, mas¬ 
ter of the National Grange, has summed the 
whole matter up In four points: (1) Vital 
above all else to assurance of supplies to the 
armed forces; (2) reasonable civilian require¬ 
ments must be met to maintain morale and 
the production of war equipment. 

In order to meet these requirements, (1) 
the farmer must have a price that will enable 
him to meet necessary production costs; (2) 
the processor and distributor must have a 
price that will enable them to remain in busi¬ 
ness. Is that the answer to the question, 
'*When do we eat, and how?” 

Dr. Shsbtb. Yes; that summarizes the en¬ 
tire situation very concisely, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. BiNifSTT. Finally, Dr. Sheets, would 
such adjustments In our price structure lead 
to inflation? 

Dr. Shxsts. No, Mr. Bennett; not if they are 
properly handled; but that to a very Impor¬ 
tant question. People everywhere must rec¬ 
ognize the fact that there will be some in¬ 
creased cost due to war dislocation, and it 
will be necessary for all of us to accept 
somewhat lower standards of living as these 
costs Increase and consumer goods become 
scarce, but we must hold these Increased costs 
to a minimum through control on profiteer¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Bsnmett. Thank you very much for 
coming here this evening, Or. Sheets, and for 
your very enlightening discussion. 

Dr. Shuts. It was a pleasure to be here, 
Mr, Bennett. Thank you. 
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The Spirit of Washington 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 

or FLOBZOA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Washington—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—^Their Foreign Policies—^The 
Present War—And Our Duty." delivered 
by Hon. Herbert S. Phillips. United States 
attorney for the southern district of 
Florida, on February 26, 1942, before the 
Kiwanls Club, at Tampa, Fla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. president and gentlemen, when in¬ 
vited to address you I was told that this 
meeting would be in honor of George Wash¬ 
ington and that my remarks should be of a 
patriotic nature. 

The spirit of Washington still lives—his 
advice is still followed. The many monu¬ 
ments that have been erected In honor of 
him, memorializing his unusual character, 
and the great services he rendered his coun¬ 
try speak more eloquently of him than any¬ 
thing I could say or anything that has been 
said of him by the greatest orators of this 
and other countries. 

The most outstanding qualities of his great 
character were his power to lead men and 
his unswerving loyalty to his country. He 
must have possessed a most unusual per¬ 
sonality. He was not an orator like Patrick 
Henry and others. Ho was not a writer like 
Hamilton and Jefferson and Madison. Ac¬ 
cording to his biographers, he was a man of 
few words and deliberate Judgment. Having 
once decided on a course of action, he never 
turned back, but brought to bear all the 
powers at his command to accomplish his 
purpose. How well he succeeded is recorded 
in history, and evidenced by our Constitution 
and our form of government. 

The greatest minds of his day recognized 
and proclaimed him as their leader. He did 
not seek preferment, yet he was preferred 
over all others. He presided over the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention, and while there is not 
recorded In the report of the proceedings 
anything that he said, we know that his 
personality, his wisdom, and sound Judgment 
must have guided all of the deliberations of 
the great minds of that convention, which 
led to the adoption of what Gladstone and 
others have said, is the greatest charter of 
government that has ever emanated from 
the minds of men. According to his biogra¬ 
phers he was rightfully and unanimously ac¬ 
claimed the Father of his Country—^flrst in 
v/ar, first In peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen. He kept an Itemized state¬ 
ment of his expenses as commander In chief 
of the Continental Army, filed It with Con¬ 
gress. and would not accept any compensa¬ 
tion above his actual expenses. Such action 
is not recorded of any other man. From his 
farewell address, I quote a passage which I 
think most fitting and appropriate for our 
consideration at this particular time in our 
history. He said: '^Against the Insidious 
wiles of foreign influence (1 conjure you to 
believe me fellow citizens), the Jealousy of 
a free people ought to be constantly awake, 
since history and experience prove that for¬ 


eign Influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. Therefore it 
must be unwise in us to Implicate ourselves 
by artificial ties. In the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics or the ordinary combinations 
and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

‘Tf we remain one people, under an efficient 
government the period is not far off when we 
may defy material Injury from external an¬ 
noyance: when we may take such an attitude 
as will cause the neutrality we may at any 
time resolve upon to be scrupulously re¬ 
spected; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provoca¬ 
tion; when we may choose peace or war, as 
our interest, guided by Justice, shall counsel. 
Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suit¬ 
able establishments, on a respectable defen¬ 
sive posture, we may safely trust to temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies." 

When Washington spoke of our safety be¬ 
cause of our seclusion Jfrom the rest of the 
world, he did not vision the radio and the 
navigation of the air by modern aircraft, and 
could not have done so, but, if he could have 
peered into the future, and visioned the pres- 
ent-day situation, he no doubt would have 
given the same advice he gave then and which 
we are following today, and which we must 
always follow, if we would preserve the Gov¬ 
ernment he played such an important part 
in creating and preserving. I say wo are fol¬ 
lowing his advice, because wo are not impli¬ 
cating ourselves in the present war by artifi¬ 
cial ties In the “ordinary vicissitudes of Euro¬ 
pean politics,” or "ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities.” Wo 
have exercised the privilege which he said we 
would have to exercise, as occasion arose, by 
choosing war, because our interests, guided 
by Justice, demand that we pursue such a 
course at this time. You will note that Wash¬ 
ington said we might safely trust to tempo¬ 
rary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 
I believe you will agree with me that our 
present emergency is most extraordinary. 

Some may hold a contrary view, but It is 
my opinion that we have not In any manner 
disregarded the advice of Washington as set 
forth In his farewell address. We are not 
forming and have not formed any entangling 
alliances with a foreign nation, as some iso¬ 
lationists and others have contended. We 
are waging a war of aggressive self-defense 
only after our great President, by repeated 
efforts, failed to persuade Mussolini, Hitler, 
and the Japanese Government to cease their 
cowardly Invasions of weak and helpleps 
countries that were at peace with the world, 
and to leave the oceans open to the commerce 
of the world. We are not placing this Nation 
under any obligation to any other nation. 
We have Joined hands with England, Ghhxa, 
and Russia against a common enemy—an 
enemy that Is seeking to dominate the world 
upon land and sea; seeking to destroy democ¬ 
racy, root and branch; seeking to destroy 
Christianity and all the freedoms enunciated 
by our Declaration, and crystallized In our 
Constitution, and which have made the 
United States the greatest Nation on the face 
of the earth. We are not aiding England 
because we love Englishmen any more than 
some other people. We are not aiding China 
because we believe in coolie labor, or many 
other things that exist in China. We are 
not aiding Russia because we believe in com¬ 
munism—but we are aiding them for the 
purpose of preserving democratic institutions 
in America, and other democratic countries, 
with the hope that democracy may yet be 
established among all people that believe 
in it. 

As the President said in his address to the 
Nation, delivered December 9, 1941, ”We are 
now in this war—we are all in It—all the 


way. Every man, woman, and child is a 
partner in the most tremendous undertak¬ 
ing of our American history." 

The Allies, that Is, the United States, China, 
Russia, Canada, England, Cuba, and the 
South American republics, are going to win 
this war, if we stand together and fight to¬ 
gether. And our independence, our free¬ 
dom, our Constitution and our Government, 
are going to be preserved for our children, 
and for generations to come. If Nazism wins 
It will take hundreds of years to regain what 
we lose. 

When Uncle Remus told the little boy that 
the rabbit climbed the tree, the little boy 
said, “But Uncle Remus, rabbits can*t climb 
trees.” Uncle Remus replied, “But Brer Rab¬ 
bit jes* 'bleeged ter climb dat tree." So, we 
are “bleeged" to win this war, unless we pro¬ 
pose to be slaves to a horde of petty tyrants 
that would inflict themselves upon a once 
free people. Forbid It, Almighty God, forbid 
It! Without our freedoms, I ask you, my 
friends, would life be worth living? 

Mistakes have been made, and more will 
be made, but we must profit by our mis¬ 
takes. We must profit by Pearl Harbor, al¬ 
though the tragedy did more to unite the 
American people than anything else that had 
happened, or anything that had been pre¬ 
viously said. We must profit by Singapore, 
and by Burma Road and by all mistakes that 
may be made, regardless of the cause for 
same. 

Hitler, with the aid of Japan. Is seeking to 
close all the highways of the oceans and to 
cut off all source of supplies from China and 
Russia. He knows that If he falls to do this 
he must lose. The highways of the oceans 
must be kept open. The freedom of the 
seas must be preserved. 

We are a great country; we are so large, 
and our population Is so great, that it takes 
time for us to become united. Our resources 
are almost unlimited. Our manpower ex¬ 
ceeds that of any other nation. We have not 
been preparing for war for 20 years as Hitler 
has been doing. We have not been training 
the youth of our land in military service, and 
teaching them to hate the rest of the world, 
therefore it will take time for our young men 
to be trained as experts In the operation of 
war planes, but that Is being done as rapidly 
as can be with safety, because we cannot 
afford to send untrained and unskilled men 
with airplanes to fight the enemy; that 
would be too costly, not only in the loss of 
men, but also In the loss of planes. 

Let us remember that this war cannot be 
won by carping criticism. We must trust our 
leaders; we must trust those who arc directing 
our naval, air, and land forces, and the man¬ 
ner and means by which we are furnishing 
aid to China, Russia, and England. This is 
no time for profiteers to be figuring on capi¬ 
talizing the present situation for the pur¬ 
pose of making millions; it is no time for 
labor to be demanding higher wages and 
still shorter working hours by strikes and 
other methods, unless they want to substi¬ 
tute a totalitarian government for a repre¬ 
sentative democratic form of government: 
unless they want to substitute a censored 
press by a dictator for the freedom of the 
press and of speech and of religion v.'hlch 
the people of the United States have enjoyed 
for more than 150 years; and unless they 
want to substitute a state of peonage, under 
a dictatorship, for the freedom that the la¬ 
borer in the United States Is enjoying today. 

Labor today in the United States recelve.s 
higher wages and enjoys more privileges, 
powers, and liberties than ever before in the 
history of the world, and yet some leaders 
of labor seem to forget that nazl-lsm is the 
deadly enemy of democracy and that the 
rlghtSi prlvllegesi and liberties enjoyed by 
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laborers today In the United States have 
never been and can never be enjoyed under 
a dictatorship. 

jSvery strike In American factories today 
Is of the greatest aid to Hitler and Japan. 
It is a form of sabotage. 1 know of no bet¬ 
ter way for labor to aid Hitler, unless they 
would declare a sit-down strike or destroy ail 
the machinery in manufacturing plants In 
which they are working. 

Whenever labor and capital put wages and 
profits above the safety, security, and preser¬ 
vation of our Government, our liberties are 
in danger, because the strength of any nation 
must be measured by the united loyalty and 
patriotism of all its citizens. 

This is no time for a lack of definite, co¬ 
ordinated, unified organization and coopera¬ 
tion on the part of all true Americans and 
all aliens in the United States who believe in 
our form of government and desire Its con¬ 
tinuation. This Is no time for any group or 
the leaders of any group to favor prolonging 
the war in order to extend the time for mak¬ 
ing large profits and high wages. This is no 
time for a feeling of self-sufficiency, false se¬ 
curity, or Isolation. We must realize that 
neither Maglnot lines, mountains, oceans, nor 
English Channels can save us ‘rom Hitlerism. 
Our location, as Washington said, gives us a 
certain advantage, but It does not give us that 
security which we bad in the days of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Napoleon said that God is on the side of 
the army that has the heaviest artillery, so 
it has come to this—that we must have the 
greatest naval and air force in the world, 
if we would live in a state of peace and pro¬ 
tect ourselves against the European pirates 
that rove the seas like cowardly assassins, 
seeking to destroy the other nations of the 
earth and to destroy the freedom of the seas, 
thereby obtaining control of the commerce 
of the world, and making all commercial 
roads lead to Berlin^ as they once led to 
Rome. 

If this war is lost it will not be the fault 
of the brave young men who are doing and 
will continue to do our fighting, on land, on 
the seas, and in the air. They are anxious 
and ready to go whenever and wherever they 
may be sent to fight the enemy. 

While we all firmly believe the Allies will 
win the war, we should realize that if either 
labor, capital, industry, or those who stay 
at home and who have the burden of pre¬ 
serving what we have and producing food for 
those who do the fighting, should fall to 
•*put out” to the limit, and cooperate to the 
fullest extent, that is. should lay down on 
the Job, the war can be lost to us and the 
nations we are helping. 

Some of the boys tell mo that some preach 
to them that they must not hate anybody, 
but fight like bell, and that they feel that 
they could fight better if they could hate 
more. I tell them that we kill rattlesnakes, 
not because we hate the snake, but because 
we know that they carry a venom in their 
fangs that means death to all who may be 
bitten by them, and that while we do not 
hate the Germans and Japanese as a people, 
we do hate nazi-lsm because we know It 
means death to our freedoms, to our Govern¬ 
ment, and to our way of living, and, there¬ 
fore, we should not hesitate to destroy those 
who would destroy us in order that they may 
thereby destroy our Government and estab¬ 
lish in Its place a Nazi dictatorship. 

Some seem to be more concerned about 
what is to be done after the war than they 
are about winning the war. I say, let us con¬ 
centrate on winning the war first, and then 
take care of the situation that may confront 
us when peace has been established. While 
we are winning the war, let us keep our 
echools, churches, and industries, and busi¬ 
nesses going; let us keep the home Urea 


burning and talk about peace problems when 
peace has been won. If we do this, we will, 
in my opinion, win the war sooner. Let us 
have no fear about being able to take care 
of whatever situation may arise, or about 
solving whatever problems that may confront 
us after the war is over. These problems and 
conditions will be no more complicated and 
no more difficult to solve than the difficulties 
that confronted the American people at the 
close of the American Revolution, or at the 
close of the Civil War, or at the close of the 
first World War. 

Since the enemy forced us into the war, 
and since we are in the war to win, let us 
attack first and destroy first, and “damned 
be be who first cries, lioldl enough I’ “ before 
the German people have been made to feel 
and realize the horrors of war as they were 
not made to feel in the first World War; and 
before a lasting peace has been secured for 
this Nation and the American Continent. 

Hie heroic stand of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and the brave soldiers under his com¬ 
mand, which eqtials, if it does not surpass, 
the historic heroism of Leonidas and his 
brave band; and the marvelous leadership of 
Btalln, and the courage, heroism, and suc¬ 
cess of the Russian soldiers, and the fortitude 
and united action of the people of Russia, 
challenge the attention ol the people of every 
nation who love the freedoms for which 
Washington and our revolutionary fore¬ 
fathers fought and won and for which we are 
fighting today and must preserve. 

Awake, fellow Americans, awake. Our Gov¬ 
ernment is in danger—^the greatest danger 
it has ever been in since it was established. 
Everything that we have, everything that we 
hope for, is at stake. The freedom and happi¬ 
ness not only of this generation but of gen¬ 
erations unborn is at stake. Our enemies are 
on every hand—upon the oceans, tmder the 
oceans, in the air. They are lurking in our 
ports, they are in our factories, in our shops— 
all they need, all they want, to make them 
bolder and more aggressive and come out In 
the open against our Government and insti¬ 
tutions is more power and more leadership. 

Let us be on our guard, and let it never 
be said that our Government and our izisti- 
tutlons were destroyed and lost because of 
indifference or a lack of patriotism and loyalty 
on the part of Americans. 


Pay-at-Yon-Go Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BENNEH CHAMP CLARK 

OF MIBSOX7BZ 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record an 
editorial appearing in today’s edition of 
the New York Times containing a very 
complete and somewhat devastating dis¬ 
section of the radio speech recently de¬ 
livered by Mr. Randolph B. Paul against 
the Ruml plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PAT-AS-TOU-OO TAXIS 

If the radio ipeech of Randolph B. Paul, 
general counsel for the Treasury, against the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go plan represents aU that 
the Treasury can say against it, then ths 


plan should certainly be adopted. For Mr. 
Paul’s argument la utterly unconvincing. 

To try to show that the plan is reaUy not 
a pay-as-you-go plan, Mr. Paul imagines a 
very exceptional case in which a man makes 
$3,000 in one year, $10,000 the next year, and 
then only $3,000 again in the following year. 
Mr. Paul is correct In insisting that the 
Ruml plan would not completely even out 
such a man's difficulties. What Mf. Paul 
falls to say, however, is that the Ruml plan 
solves this problem far better than the 
existing plan. 

Mr. Paul says that the Ruml plan Is In¬ 
tended only to benefit the rich. If 1041 
income taxes ore technically skipped, he says, 
and we consider that we are paying now on 
1042 Incomes, then the 80 or 00 percent of 
taxpayers with incomes below $3,000 would 
be “forgiven” only a few dollars up to a 
maximum of $200 or $300, “but the wealthy 
man with an income of $500,000 would save 
a tax liability of more than $350,000.” What 
sort of argument Is this? Has Mr. Paul some 
alternative plan In mind under which the 
rich man will be forgiven a tax liability of 
only $300 while the poor man will be for¬ 
given a tax liability of $360,000? 

Mr. Paul admits that imder the Ruml plan 
taxpayers would keep on paying year after 
year, and that any loss of revenue to the 
Treasury “would not actually appear until a 
taxpayer’s income would end or until he died.” 
Yet he goes on to say, “It is undeniably true 
that over a period of years the Ruml plan 
involves giving away a sum of billions of 
dollars, and giving it largely to tlie wealthy 
taxpayers who need it least.” This Is certainly 
a novel conception. Does the Treasury con¬ 
sider that it Is giving away money to the 
taxpayers whenever it does not take money 
from thorn? Mr. Paul's argument, if sound, 
would apply equally to any reduction of the 
Income tax. If some citizens were bold enough 
to hope for such a reduction when the war is 
over. Mr. Paul would then presumably argue 
that such a reduction In the Income tax 
would be giving a much greater sum to the 
rich than to the poor—because the Govern¬ 
ment would cease to take that much greater 
sum away. 

Mr. Paul is worried about the windfalls 
that would come to the taxpayers who had 
larger incomes in 1941 than in 1942. From 
the tone of his argument one would gather 
that Incomes generally were higher in 1941 
than they will be In 1942. If there were any¬ 
thing in that contention, the answer would 
be simple. Why not skip taxes on 1942 in¬ 
stead of 1941 incomes? But the contention 
Is without substance. On the contrary, an¬ 
other branch of the Government itself points 
out that 1942 Incomes are higher in the mass 
than 1941 incomes. The Department of Com¬ 
merce recently calculated that by the second 
quarter of 1942 the national Income had 
reached an annual rate in excess ol $112,- 
000,000,000 as compared with the 1941 total of 
lees than $95,000,000,000. 

Mr. Paul, finally, even contradicts himself. 
He expresses a willingness to accept the pay- 
as-you-go plan for normal taxes and the 
first bracket of surtaxes. But if he accepts 
the Ruml plan to this extent, what becomes 
of his argument that the plan benefits the 
rich more than the poor? Obviously, a rich 
man pays more under the normal tax than a 
poor man; hence he would gain more if 
forgiven his 1941 normal taxes. And what 
becomes, also, of Mr. Paul's objection that 
the Ruml plan creates great administrative 
difficulties, if be is willing to accept It for 80 
percent of the returns? Mr. Paul declares 
flatly that ths Ruml plan would not in fact 
put ths taxpayers on a cimrent basis; and 
then he goes on to say that if it is adopted 
for 80 percent of the taxpayers it would put 
them on a current basis. 
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In abort, the Treasury's stated objections 
to the Ruml plan are so unconvincing, ficti¬ 
tious, and seU-contradlctory as to give rise to 
the suspicion that the Treasury's biggest ob¬ 
jection to the plan la that somebody else 
thought ot it first. 


Filipino People To Fight War to Finish 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.LEOKOCIALKOWSKI 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing address of the Honorable Sergio 
Osmena, Vice President of the Philip¬ 
pines, before the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, at Cincinnati. 
Ohio, August 31. 1942: 

Commander in Chief Singer, distinguished 
guests, veterans of foreign wars of the United 
States, and friends, before addressing you, 
may I be permitted to pay tribute to two 
illustrious sons of this g^cat State of Ohio. 
Tliclr names stand out prominently on the 
honor roll of great benefactors of the Filipino 
people. They are President McKinley and 
President Taft. 

McKinley, as President of the United States 
during the Spanish-American War of 1808, 
was responsible for the American policy of 
benevolence in the Philippines; Taft, a native 
son of this city, was the pioneer executor of 
that policy. It was Governor Taft who es¬ 
tablished civil government in our islands. 
In carrying out McKinley’s instructions. ’’The 
Philippines for the Filipinos" became his 
watchword. 

Both Taft and McKinley are held In venera¬ 
tion by the Filipino people. Both deserve 
the highest place in the history of human 
relations, for they were originally responsible 
for the unique relationship existing between 
the Filipino and American peoples. The 
strength of this relationship is being tested 
in this war. 

Almost exactly a year ago, President Quezon 
of the Philippines, in a radio broadcast to 
the United States, expressed the sentiments 
of the Filipino people with these memorable 
words: "In this grave national emergency, 
the stand of the Filipino people is clear and 
unmistakable. We owe loyalty to America 
and arc bound to her by bonds of everlasting 
gratitude. Should the United States enter 
the war, the Philippines would follow her and 
fight by her side, placing at her disposal all 
our manpower and all our natural resources, 
however limited these might be. We stand 
with the United States in life and in death." 

This was a solemn pledge. I am proud to 
say it was religiously complied with. When 
Japan, a few hours after the treacherous 
attack'on Pearl Harbor, struck at the Philip¬ 
pines. the Filipinos rose in instant unison, 
grimly determined to repel the Invasion. 
Along with your soldiers, they fought to de¬ 
fend your flag as well as theirs, your honor 
and their own. American and Filipino sol¬ 
diers bled on the same hallowed ground, and 
with their mingled blood wrote the inspiring 
epic of Bataan. 

The epic of Battan is a story of a valiant 
people who kept faith with their benefactors 
to the bitter end. through the terrible days 
and nights of enemy bombings and cannon- 
adlngs. It is a stoi 7 of long and anxious 


waiting for reinforcements that never came. 
It was tragic but glorious. 

The Stars and Stripes continued to wave 
over the Philippines while there was strength 
in our soldiers—^Americans and Filipinos. 
With a common hope and a common fate to 
share, they showed the world what perfect 
comradeship and understanding between two 
peoples could accomplish. With so little 
they did so much. 

The Filipino people bore the brunt of the 
battle of the Philippines. Filipino blood was 
shed freely: thousands of Filipino wives were 
widowed and still more children orphaned; 
homes were wrecked and villages razed. The 
suffering was terrible for a peace-loving peo¬ 
ple. How did the Filipino people survive all 
these ordeals? Why did they fight alongside 
the United States to the bitter end? 

The fundamental reason for Filipino re¬ 
sistance in Bataan is that we owe allegiance 
to the United States and we are profoundly 
grateful to her for the just and unselfish 
treatment we have received during her ad¬ 
ministration of the Islands. 

America went to our remote islands in 
the far Pacific, not to enslave or exploit 
an already vanquished people, but to foster 
their political, social, and economic advance¬ 
ment. With the torch of human liberty in 
her hand, she proclaimed to the whole world 
from the very first day of her occupation 
that the Philippines would be for the 
Flliplncs—truly a new venture in political 
idealism. 

Instead of imposing upon us a harsh and 
tyrannical rule, she gave us from the very 
beginning participation in the conduct of 
our government, participation which grew 
steadily in scope as we showed our capacity 
for self-government. 

But this was not all. Along with her 
flag. America carried with her the principles 
of democracy. She transplanted in our soil 
the institutions which guarantee individual 
liberty, established a system of free public 
education, eradicated rampant epidemics and 
diseases, and improved communications. 
Cognizant of the necessity that economic 
development must accompany political 
growth, she helped us develop our natural 
resources and opened her rich markets to our 
products, enabling us to enjoy material pros¬ 
perity and a relatively high standard of 
living. 

Read the long and unhappy history of 
colonization elsewhere in the world; examine 
the treatment that subject peoples have re¬ 
ceived from their conquerors; study the rela¬ 
tionship between peoples of different races, 
one strong and the other weak; and you will 
find no parallel to America’s record in the 
Philippines. Here the sovereign power dis¬ 
sociated herself from any selfish motive and 
in her capacity as trustee of the Filipino peo¬ 
ple, she administered the interests of the 
Filipinos purely for their benefit. 

But we are with America in this war not 
only because of our loyalty and gratitude to 
her. We are also in this war because we be¬ 
lieve in the same principles in which America 
believes. 

You are fighting to save the world from 
ruin at the hands of the totalitarian dic¬ 
tators. You are fighting for the rule of jus¬ 
tice in international relations. You are fight¬ 
ing for the right of all nations, big and small, 
to freedom and independence. You are fight¬ 
ing for the right of every man regardless 
of race, color, or religion, to enjoy life, lib¬ 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. You are 
fighting for the right of every man. woman, 
and child to live in freedom, to think and 
speak and to worship. You are fighting for 
a new world free from fear and want, pro¬ 
vided with greater safeguards that will in¬ 
sure lasting peace and offering more ample 
opportunities to every nation for the real- 
iaation of Its legitimate aspirations to po¬ 


litical freedom, spiritual advancement, and 
economic security. In fine, you are fis^ting 
for hiunan dignity and human rights, with¬ 
out which life would not be worth living. 
And these are precisely tlie principles for 
which we Filipinos, as a Christian and dem¬ 
ocratic nation, are always ready to fight. 
They are also the principles for which the 
Allies of America are fighting. They are em¬ 
bodied in the Atlantic Charter, the new bill 
of human freedom. 

The other reason for Filipino resistance 
lies in the fact that the wanton aggression 
of the Japanese was a challenge to our love 
of country. The first obligation of a nation 
capable of self-government is to defend itself 
against foreign aggression. It does not mat¬ 
ter whether the country attacked is weaker 
and less prepared than its aggressor. Its 
duty in any case is to meet the attack and 
offer resistance, because if it desires to be 
free it must be ready to assume the respon- 
Biblllty which that freedom entails. It must 
show its fitness to fight, suffer, and die for it. 

December 7 found Filipinos with full na¬ 
tional consciousness. With our struggle of 
the past 4 centuries and our successful 
practice in self-government during 4 decades 
under the American flag, the ideal of free 
nationhood had been steeled in our hearts 
and minds. Freedom and Independence, for 
which our people had fought,•bled, and died, 
had ceased to be merely cherished aspira¬ 
tions; they had become tangible realities. 
As a matter of fact, independence had ol- 
ready been granted us by the Congress of 
the United States, to be effective on July 4, 
1946. Despite the events of the past few 
months, the American people have solemnly 
pledged that this freedom will be redeemed 
and that our independence will be estab¬ 
lished and protected. 

The Filipino people have joined in this 
war of their own free will, without compul¬ 
sion or coercion. Certainly, the war in the 
Pacific was not of our making. We gave 
no cause to any country to attack us. Japan 
chose to invade the Philippines because the 
American flag was there and this is precisely 
the reason why we are fighting—and fighting 
by your side. 

Tile Filipino people are In this war to the 
finish. There will be no compromise with 
the brutal forces that seek to conquer and 
enslave the world. Our spirit remains un¬ 
daunted. We will fight until victory is 
won. Bataan is not the end; it is only the 
beginning. 


Education and the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record two ad¬ 
dresses delivered by the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Thomas] before the National Institute on 
Education and the War, called by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion, Dr. John W. Studebaker, and held 
August 28-31,1042, at the American Uni¬ 
versity in Washington, D. C. The first 
address is entitled 'What Education if 
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Doing To Help Win the War,** and the 
Becond, **The Present Status and Pros¬ 
pects Xor Federal Aid to Bducatlon/' 
There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed In the Ricoao, 
as follows: 

What Educatxok la Doino To Hblp Win ths 
Wab 

(Address of Hon. Elbxrt D. Thomas, of Utah. 

before general session, National Institute 

on Education and the War. gymnasium. 

American University, Washington, D. C.) 

I am becoming convinced that if the war 
we are now fighting continues for another 
year, as it doubtless wUl, every American over 
the age of 3 and this side of senility will be 
enrolled in some kind of school. Our grow¬ 
ing Army In Itself Is a great educational insti¬ 
tution. In It this year are more than 
4,000,000 men who have left their normal 
duties to study the science of wax*. 

The Navy’s systematic training program 
dates from World War No. 1. War Industries 
likewise recognize the value of education. 
More than 4,900 war-industry plants, employ¬ 
ing more than 5,400.000 workers, have 
adopted trainlng-wlthln-lndustry programs 
sponsored by the Federal Government. But 
even before they reach the doors of war In¬ 
dustries. mllUqps of men and women receive 
training In our great vocational schools. 
Since July 1. 1040, more than 3,000,000 have 
taken intensive short courses which prepared 
them for war Industries or Improved their 
Bkllls if they were already employed. An¬ 
other half million technicians have been 
trained by our engineering and science col¬ 
leges and universities. So Important was 
this training to the war effort that Congress 
has voted a total of $343,900,000 to pay the 
cost of teachers’ salaries and to provide 
equipment. 

All this military and war-industry training 
Is In addition to the Nation’s regular school 
program which enrolls 30,000,000 pupils and 
students under the tutelage of 1,200.000 
teachers. In this vast company will be found 
a million college students, most of whom are 
preparing themselves for war work, and 
2.500.000 vocational-education students ac¬ 
quiring abilities directly useful to the war 
effort. 

Is that the entire story? No. Not by 
many millions. Schoolhouses will be lighted 
throughout the land again this year and If 
you will look through their windows you will 
see thou.sands of adults earnestly learning 
where the pressure points are to be found 
and how to put out an Incendiary bomb. 
And still that Is not all. Working through 
women’s clubs, schools, service clubs, and 
other organizations, the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration and other Federal war agencies 
ask us all to learn how to get a thousand more 
miles out of our precious tires and how to 
make 83 cents buy what a dollar used to 
purchase. 

You men and women who have come to 
Washington as delegates to the Institute on 
Education and the War are also attending a 
unique sort of school, a 4-day, concentrated 
course on education and the war. That puts 
me once more In a role In whlcb 1 have always 
taken great pride, the role of professor. Other 
directors of Federal war agencies have told 
you about agriculture, economies, production, 
and military science. As I see It, I have the 
honor of occupying the chair of education at 
this National Institute. From what I have 
already said, you will know that I appreciate 
both the honor and gravity of this assign¬ 
ment. Americans have always had an abid¬ 
ing faith In education; today education is the 
very fulcrum from which we shall wrench 
victory from the grasp of the Axis. Hitler’s 
doom is being sealed by an entire Nation 
atudylng one lesaon—how to defeat him. 

The Congress of the United States adopted 
our present national course of study when It 


voted a dedaratton ctf war against the Axis. 
I say with full knowledge that the oouraee of 
study in mxr democaatlo Nation are deter¬ 
mined locally. Z say it with full realisation 
that textbooks and assignments did not Im¬ 
mediately change. But we are engaged In 
total war. Neither education nor any other 
element In our eodety can be excused from 
the ranks at total war; so the obligation of 
education to enlist for the duration was defi¬ 
nitely asmmed last December 8. 

Under our Constitution only the Federal 
Government is entrusted with the responsi¬ 
bility of waging war. Therefore, in this total 
war all elements of our national life—educa¬ 
tion Included—^must respond to the wishes 
of our Federal Government. Gone are the 
days when war could be turned over to the 
Army and the Navy. We are all soldiers in 
the legions marching the hazardous road to 
victory. 

If education is also part of the war effort, 
and I am sure no patriotic teacher or li¬ 
brarian would wish to be excluded, then the 
Federal Government, seeking tmlty on all 
fronts, should mobilize the forces of educa¬ 
tion In an orderly and S 3 ^tematlo manner. 
It should speak to education through one 
voice. 

Seventy-five years ago this year the Con¬ 
gress of the United States established a 
spokesman In the Federal Government for 
the people's national interest In education. 
That spokesman Is the United States Office 
of Education. Your presence here—State su¬ 
perintendents of schools, city superintend¬ 
ents. college presidents and deans, vocational 
and rural education leaders, and officers of 
great national organlzatlona—affords testi¬ 
mony to the fine working relationships be¬ 
tween Federal, State, and local educational 
organizations that have been developed over 
three-quarters of a century. These are the 
working relationships which are the Nation’s 
great strength in time of crisis. 

Supplementing this normal machinery for 
cooperation, I know that immediately after 
Pearl Harbor you set up the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Commission. I 
know that through this Wartime Commission 
the vitality of national professional and vol¬ 
untary education organizations has been 
added to the strength of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's official relations with public and pri¬ 
vate education systems and Institutions. I 
have followed the work of the Wartime Com¬ 
mission and of the United States Office of 
Education with growing interest and enthu¬ 
siasm. Although sea battles and air raids 
take the headlines, the history of this war, 
when It is written, will record with glowing 
tribute victories on the home front won by 
education—^victories without which the suc¬ 
cesses of both men and machines on the 
fighting line could never have been possible. 

In my work In the Senate of the United 
States I am famUlar with what goes on In 
many walks of life, and I can say without 
reservation that no trade or profession has 
been more alert than our Nation’s educators 
to their responsibUltles nor has any group 
been more prompt and skillful In carrying 
out war assignments. 

Schools should not limit their alms to the 
immediate requests at a government waging 
war. Millions of children will still be in 
school when that victory comes. But those 
millions will grow up and graduate In the 
long, slow ysars of rebuilding the world. To 
make It the kind of world In which aU men 
may live at peace—to help extend the four 
freedoms and the Atlantlo Charter to. the 
entire hemisphere le the task of American 
•duoation—the long-range task. 

We won the last war and lost the ptaoe 
because the American peojAe did not under¬ 
stand that their Uvee were bound for better 
or worse to Chineet rice growers, Australian 
•heap ralaesB, and goal mlnera In Polaiid. 
They were not aware that every period of 
prosperity In America coincided with a period 


of extensive world trade, especially trade 
with the Orient. They thought we could 
Uve alone and thrive. We are now paying a 
terrible oost for national mlijudgment. Be- 
W>on8lhtllty for that error must fail heavily 
on education. AU teachers everywhere 
should say to themselves, *Tt must not hap¬ 
pen again If we can help It.” And they can 
help. Teachers, more than most any other 
members of our society, can help the oltlxens 
of tomor r o w understand the baelo facte of 
world unity. They must help our young 
people see that freedom cannot be safe for 
them until it is safe for all men everywhere. 
It I were allowed the privilege of one request 
which I might make through you to the 
teachers of the Nation, it would be this: 
Work for world unity! 

In a recent book on Thomas Jefferson- 
World Citizen. I pointed out that ’’World 
unity does not mean a world of bliss; It 
means a world much like our own America, 
where strife, litigation, contest, competition, 
struggle, strikes, and clashes of all kinds of 
interests go hand In hand with splendid and 
peaceful cooperation In fifty-odd political 
jurisdictions; where men have complex citi¬ 
zenship and some no citizenship, yet all stand 
as individuals before the law; where States 
puU against each other, some alone, some In 
regions of interest, yet all unite for the com¬ 
mon good.” Those are the hard facts the 
schools must bum into the minds of their 
students. 

Sometimes Members of Congress and oth¬ 
ers declare that since education is not men¬ 
tioned In the Constitution the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has no concern with It. 

I think I have listed enough current de¬ 
mands by the Federal agencies to prove that 
our Government cannot get along without 
education. I have also suggested that the 
future welfare of our Nation and of the 
world is utterly dependent on what our chil¬ 
dren learn, I cotild go on and point out that 
beginning In 1787 the Federal Government 
invested $500,000,000 In land grants to 
establish a myriad of little white school 
houses. I have said and say again that the 
endowment funds which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, beginning in 1862. Invested in our 69 
land-grant colleges has since produced more 
beneficial results than any social machinery 
created In the last 2,000 years. If Congress 
had not voted Federal uld to vocational edu¬ 
cation In 1917, the comitry could not have 
trained 3,000,000 emergency workers for our 
vital war Industries during the last two years. 
No, the Federal Government cannot operate 
without the help of education. 

It Is no precedent, therefore, that other 
proposals for Federal promotion of education 
are before Congress. Failure to reenforce our 
elementary school systems has left us with a 
terrible legacy in this crisis. Nearly half a 
million selective service registrants are re¬ 
ported to be functionally illiterate. Today 
hundreds of officers and noncommissioned 
men In Army camps are spending lumrs 
tesoblng soldiers to read and write. How can 
the Federal Government fail to be concerned 
about such a situation? As a measure of 
national defense the Federal Government 
must have prospeotlve soldiers trained in the 
fundamental skills before they ever reach the 
Army. Congress now has before It proposals 
to strengthen elementary education. Con¬ 
gress may also soon have before It proposals 
fhr Federal financing of plans to mobUiie 
our ooilsge students Into a great reserve. 
There will also be proposals for rehabilitation 
training for disabled sokfiers. We abould 
not examine these proposals with any sense 
of guilt or fear. Our experience reveals that 
the Federal C to vernment ean and must pro¬ 
mote educatton. Bvsry Instanee of Federal 
aid to education has bean a success story. 
And why not? Thomas Jefferson ysars ego 
■aw the necessity of the ’’education of the 
common people.” Next spring will witness 
the two hundredth anniversary of ths birth 
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Of this American whose Ideas and ideals we 
live by. Next spring we will dedicate a memo¬ 
rial in Washington in his honor. By odd and 
fortunate coincidence the current proposals 
for Federal aid for elementary and other 
schools and for a college war reserve would, 
if voted, trhig to pass nationally the goal 
of Jefferson’s famous Virginia education plan. 
No greater honor could be paid Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson and no greater good could be ac¬ 
complished for the Nation than by approval 
of a well-balanced, generous, comprehensive 
program of Federal support for education. 

“Educate and inform the whole mass of the 
people,” said Thomas Jefferson. “Enable 
them to see that it is in their interest to 
preserve peace and order, and they will pre¬ 
serve them. * * • Preach a crusade 

against Ignorance; establish and Improve the 
law for educating the common people.” 

The Pbesent Status and Prospects for 
Federal Am 

(Address of Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
before forenoon symposium on problem 24, 
“How Shall Education Be Financed in the 
War Period?” National Institute on Educa¬ 
tion and the War, American University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

PRESENT STATUS AND PROSPECTS FOR FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION 

There is now pending on the calendar of 
the United States Senate a bill (S. 1313) to 
provide for Federal aid to the States in 
the support of elementary and secondary 
schools. That bill, sponsored by me and 
Senator Hill, of Alabama, has been ade¬ 
quately considered by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and on the basis 
of the most convincing evidence has been 
reported favorably by a vote of a substantial 
majority of the committee. It ought, without 
delay, to be enacted into law. As to whether 
it will be enacted depends not only upon the 
activities of its friends in the Gongress, but 
also upon a vigorous and active popular sup¬ 
port among the real friends of the public 
schools. 

A NECESSARY POLICY FOR THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Federal aid for public education is a policy 
certain to be adopted by our Federal Govern¬ 
ment. It is in keeping with our entire 
economic and political developments. The 
only question is when or how soon its adop¬ 
tion will occur. 

One of the outstanding facts of our na¬ 
tional development has been change in policy 
to meet needs as they arise. An example of 
the development in Federal legislation is seen 
in the Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862 to pro¬ 
vide for establishing the land-grant colleges 
in the States. President Buchanan vetoed 
the bill on the ground that it was not con¬ 
stitutional, but later the bill was passed 
again and President Lincoln signed it. Since 
Its enactment no one has seriously ques¬ 
tioned the constitutionality of the law, 
and it has not been brought into court for 
decision. In fact, the law has become a weU- 
estabUshed precedent and it has been 
followed by important extensions. 

There are now 69 of these land-grant col¬ 
leges, enrolling nearly one-fifth of all the 
students in institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, its Territories, and pos¬ 
sessions. Of these 66 land-grant institu¬ 
tions, 84 are colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, 28 State universities in which 
work in agrictUture, engineering, and home 
economics form a component part of the 
work of the institution, and 17 are institu¬ 
tions of higher ed u c a tion for Negroes. 

One may well pause to think what would 
have bean the etatueof higfaer edw ea tian for 
the people in the lieMt of solenee tattA prac¬ 


tical arts if the reactionary Ideas of Bu¬ 
chanan rather than the liberalism of Lincoln 
hod prevaUed in the 1860’b. Since their 
establishment the land-grant colleges have 
been the sources of technical knowledge and 
skill and of agricultural and industrial lead¬ 
ership In times of war and national distress 
as well as In times of peace and national 
prosperity. 

Similar observations might be made with 
respect to vocational education imder the 
Smith-Hughes and succeeding acts for voca¬ 
tional education in our high schools. Events 
during the past 12 or 18 months certainly 
have demonstrated the wisdom of Federal as¬ 
sistance in the maintenance of vocational 
education throughout the Nation. When the 
current defense program became necessary, 
the high schools of our Nation maintaining 
vocational education coui*Bes under the 
Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts 
were the most readily available institutions 
for training workers in defense industries 
and have rendered a service to the Nation 
far beyond any cost Incurred and without 
any of the dire calamities of Federal domi¬ 
nation of education predicted by the tradi¬ 
tional opponents of Federal aid for education. 

The fundamental question is not whether 
the Federal Government is going to partici¬ 
pate In the support of education—^It has been 
doing that in Increasing proportions almost 
since the adoption of the Constitution. The 
real question is whether the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is going to adopt a policy of aid to edu¬ 
cation which is truly democratic; whether 
it will continue to offer aid to select classes, 
to apportion benefits on a matching basis; 
or whether It will make elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education of acceptable American 
standards universally available to ”aU the 
children of all the people ” 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

Let US examine the record of what the 
Federal Government has done in the field of 
education. The ordinance of 1788, providing 
for the oflloial survey of public lands to the 
west of the Original Colonies, specified that 
lot No. 16 of each township should be re¬ 
served for the support of public schools. In 
1787 and 1786 large tracts of land In what is 
now Ohio were sold hy the Continental Con¬ 
gress with every sixteenth section reserved for 
schools. 

Beginning with the admission of Ohio to 
Statehood in 1802, this early policy was con¬ 
tinued and extended hy the new Federal Gov¬ 
ernment on condition that the States exempt 
from taxation for 6 years all public lands 
sold by Congress. Except for Maine, Texas, 
and West Virginia, all States admitted to 
the Union after 1802 received land grants 
for schools. Most States west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River received two sections and some 
received four sections in each township. 
Most States upon admission also received 
smaller grants of land for college and uni¬ 
versity purposes. In 1862 the Morrill Act 
provided further grants, either of land or of 
land scrip, for the establishment of colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts In all States. 
The total amount of land given by the Fed¬ 
eral Government specifically for common 
schools was about 121,130 square miles—an 
area larger than the State of Colorado and 
three times the size of Ohio. 

After several imsuccessful attempts to vote 
money grants to the States for education, 
Congress in 1887 appropriated $15,000 a year 
to each of the land-grant colleges for the 
operation of an agricultiural experiment sta¬ 
tion. This amount was gradually Inereased 
so that In 1949-41 the Federal appropria¬ 
tions averaged about 9184,600 per institution. 
In 1890 the Second Mmlll Act provided for 
furthsY annual grants for the maintananoe 
of iftia land-graat cotlagBs. Boginaiisg at 
$15i€06 'pet year for each conegr, the* amount 


had been increased by 1940-41 to an average 
of nearly $99,000, thus making a total of 
approximately $233,000 available, on the aver¬ 
age, to each State and Territory for its col¬ 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts. In 
1614 the Smith-Lever Act gave money to the 
States, on condition that they raise a similar 
amount, for the diffusion of information on 
agriculture and home economics among per¬ 
sons not attending the colleges. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 created a 
system of Federal and State matching of funds 
to carry on vocational education in public 
high schools under the supervision of a Fed¬ 
eral board for vocational education. Over a 
9-year period the amount of Federal money 
provided by this legislation was increased to 
more than $7,000,000 annually. In 1936 the 
Oeorge-Deen Act authorized an additional 
grant of $14,483,000, making available a total 
of over $21,000,000 of Federal funds each year 
for vocational education under these two laws. 

Since World War No. 1 there have also been 
large Federal appropriations for the vocational 
reeducation of war veterans and of persons 
disabled in Industry. Within the past decade 
Federal money has been given to operate 
schools closed by the economic depression, to 
provide nursery and adult education, to con¬ 
struct school buildings, to carry on the pro¬ 
grams of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the National Youth Administration, to train 
defense workers, and to extend and improve 
community facilities (Including schools) in 
defense areas. 

BACKGROUND OF S. 1313 

In 1937 Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, 
jointly with the then chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, Senator 
Black, of Alabama, introduced a bill to pro¬ 
vide financial assistance to the States lor 
public education. That bill was favorably re¬ 
ported after extensive hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. While 
the bill was before the House Committee on 
Education, and hearlnge were being held, the 
President requested the Advisory Committee 
on Bduoation, previously Appointed by him to 
study Federal aid for vocational education, 
to give more extended consideration to the 
whole subject of Federal relationship to State 
and local conduct of education, and to pre¬ 
pare a report. Thereafter, the Congress took 
no further action in the matter pending the. 
report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education. 

On February 8, 1938, the President’s com¬ 
mittee transmitted its report to the Presi¬ 
dent. The report was published by the com-j 
mlttee, and also as House Document No. 629, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, third session. The 
committee found by unanimous agreement^ 
that: ”The educational services now provided 
for a considerable percentage of the Nation’s 
children are below any level that should be 
tolerated In a civilized country”; and that 
"unless the Federal Government participates 
In the financing of schools and related serv¬ 
ices, several mlUions of children In the United 
States will continue to be largely denied the 
educational opportunities that should be re¬ 
garded as their birthright.” 

The Senator from Mississippi and I Intro¬ 
duced a bill drawn in keeping with tbe recom¬ 
mendations 0 ^ the President’s advisory com¬ 
mittee. After extensive hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor In the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
first session, the bill S. 1306 was reported to 
the Senate with the recommendation that it 
pass. Because of several circumstances which 
It Is not necessary to relate here, the blU died 
on the calendar of the SevenlY-sixth Con¬ 
gress. 

In 1941 Senator Harrison and I Introdueed 
another torn, Senats blU 1818, to provide Fed¬ 
eral assistance to tbo States* for education. 
Extensive hearings were held on the bill. One 
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Important aipeot of that bm ww tlie piopotal 
to grant financial aaslatanoa to the Btataa In 
providing tor school facilttlaa In defenae aiaaa. 
Since that time grants have lomin. made avail¬ 
able through Publlo Law 187, known as the 
Lanham Act, and aometlraea referred to as the 
Community Facilities Act. Under these new 
conditions It appears that the greatest need 
for Federal asslatance In education la for 
funds for the equalization of elementary and 
secondary educational opportunltlea among 
and within the States. Accordingly, on Feb¬ 
ruary 11. 1M8. the Senator from Alabama 
[Ur. Bnx] and I submitted to the Commit¬ 
tee on Education and Labor the committee 
print of a bill to provide such funds. On 
June 12. 1942. we submitted another com¬ 
mittee print carrying minor daanges In the 
first committee print. On July 10. 1942. the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
reported 8. ISIS to the Senate with the recom¬ 
mendation that it be enacted into law. We 
now propose to call on the Senate for action. 

PBOVISIONS or 8. 1313 

The bill for Federal aid for education, pro¬ 
posed by the Senator from Alabama and 
myself. Is a simple and direct measure, based 
upon sound principles. Its chief character¬ 
istics are these: 

First. It provides specifically that **tbe con¬ 
trol and supervision of public schools shall 
remain solely a State function, or a local 
function under State law.** It specifically 
states that no Federal ‘‘department, agency, 
or officor • • • shall exercise any super¬ 

vision or control over any school with respect 
to which any funds are expended pursuant to 
this act.” 

Second. The funds will be appropriated to 
the States according to need as determined 
by a formula based on the number of per¬ 
sons 5 to 17 years old and the personal net 
Income in the respective States. 

Third. Bach State wUl provide, through its 
legislature, for a plan whereby the funds re¬ 
ceived will be apportioned to its respective 
local school Jurisdictions in some mazmer 
that will fit the situation in that State so 
as effectively to lessen inequalities of educa¬ 
tional opportunities. 

Fourth. Full recognition is given to the 
right of the States to maintain separate 
schools for children of the minority races, 
while, at the same time, ample provision is 
made for increasing the financial support of 
the saparate schools. In States which main¬ 
tain separate schools for separate races the 
minority races will be allotted their pro rata 
share of the Federal funds In proportion to 
population without reduction of State and 
local moneys expended during the fiscal year 
ended in 1941 for public schools for minority 
races. 

LONG-STANOZWO NXSDS FOR FSDZRAL AZS TOR 
ZOUC4TZON 

There are wide differences in the extent 
and quality of public-school programs in the 
various States. These differences are of long 
and eontlnvioua standing and account chiefly 
for the fact that 18A percent of the Nation's 
adult population over 26 years of age have 
not been in school more than 4 years, and for 
the most part are functionally illiterate. 

These Inequalities of educational oppor¬ 
tunity are the reflection of the Inequalities in 
the ability of the States to support public 
SMshools and of the inequalities of the burdens 
the States have to bear. They are not due to 
the lack of effort on the part of the States 
With the least financial ability. 

Some persons seem to think that every 
State coiild support an adequate school pro¬ 
gram without unreasonably great effort. 
•They are mistaken. If Miaslsslppl were to 
maintain as high an educational standard as 
that maintained by Delaware. It would have 
to make more than 12 times as much effort 
that made by Delaware. Such States as 
lyllssisslppl, Alabama, South Carolina, Arkan¬ 


sas, and Oeorglg emmot poMibly from tbstr 
own resouross maintain sdncatlcmal programs 
for thehr ohndrsB eomparabis to the eduea- 
tlonal pro g r a ms maintained in sudi States 
as New Jeney. California, New Totk, and 
Delaware. Obviously without financial as- 
Btstanoe many States cannot provide suitable 
educational opportonitlea tor every child. 

But mere measures of per capita financial 
ability do not measiirs the great dlffereneee 
in the ability of the Statee to support schools. 
The States with the lowest financial resouroea 
have far greater numbers at children In pro¬ 
portion to ths number of adults than do the 
States with the highest financial reaources. 

One often hears the statement that in¬ 
equalities of educational opportunity among 
the States are chiefly due to the failure of 
certain States to make as great a financial 
effort to support schools as do other States. 
That statement is not true. Of the 12 States 
which make the greatest effort, not one is 
among the 12 highest with respect to expendi¬ 
tures per pupil. Of the 12 States making the 
least effort, 6 are among the 12 ^pending the 
most per pupil. 

Such States as Alabama, Arkansas. South 
Carolina, and Bfiestsslppi are able to spend 
only about one-fifth as much per pupil for 
education as do New York. New Jersey, and 
California. Can a State hire teachers at an 
average salary of $659 a year and expect them 
to be as competent as the teachers employed 
by another State for $2,604 a year? If chil¬ 
dren in different sections of the Nation are to 
have similar opportunities for learning, they 
must have teachers of approximately the 
same qualifications. Such a condition can 
hardly exist when salary levels differ as widely 
as they do now. 

In addition to the general need for partial 
equalization of school opportunities among 
the States, there has long been a need for 
more funds for Negro acho<^. This need bas 
recently been brought into Sharp focus by 
the decisions of Federal courts that uiMler the 
Constitutton ao discrimination on the basis 
of race or color may be made in the payment 
of teachers* salaries. To provide equal salaries 
for all teachers having the same quahffcations 
and reqponslbilitleB. It will be necessary in 
many of the States to lower the salaries of 
white toachers, or to curtail the present 
school program, or to obtain adequate Federal 
aid. Obviously, the third possibility to the 
only socially constructive one. 

VBDIBAL AZD FOR SZTOCATIOW ZW WARTZMZ 

Federal aid for education is directly related 
to the war effort. Certainly In the current 
effort to win the war we must look to the 
future. Every year a new crop of young peo¬ 
ple come through our schools. It Is not In¬ 
conceivable that boys now In the elementary 
grades may become old enough to bear arms 
before the war is won. What the Nation does 
now about their education will determine to 
no small degree what they are able to do for 
the Nation tomorrow. It is these same chil¬ 
dren now of school age who will bear the 
brunt of the post-war reconstruction. It is 
Inconceivable that tbs Nation Should fall at 
this time to mak e available everywhere the 
schooling so necessary to a full realization of 
winzung the peace as wen as the war. 

Practically every economist knows, and 
many of them have eaid, that Fedend aid for 
education is a necessary part of the post¬ 
war program of tbs National Government. 
The question is whether ws shall watt until 
calamities mors dire than those following ths 
first World War shall ha permitted to strike 
our public schools before any oonstruotlvs 
effort in their behalf ia undertaken. 

The echods are not eontrihiitlng to the 
war effort what they are eapahls of oon- 
tributing if they had the nsoemary finsnelsl 
resouross. During the yean Immadiately be¬ 
fore Pearl Harbor there were seven Statee in 
which more than 50 percent of the children 


or high-echool age wm not in high aehool. 
and 12 other Statee in whldi more than one- 
third of the chfidren of high-eOhool age 
were not In high eoheOl. Any sensime anely- 
sis of the situation would bring one to the 
ooMluslon that the peroentage of young per¬ 
sons of high-school age In high school has 
not Inereased since the war started, inas- 
mudi as the war haa had a tendency to re¬ 
duce the eacieney of the school rather than 
to morease It. 

Through the loss of teadiers the average 
efiicienoy of the schools has necessarily been 
lowered since the progr a m of national de¬ 
fense started In 1940. A large pmentags of 
teachere have gone Into defence plants, others 
have gone into nondefense work, and still 
others have moved from the !ow<*salai1ed 
teaching areas into thoae areas where higher 
salaries are paid. In each instance the com¬ 
munity least able to pay for an adequate 
program bas suffered most. Due to ths Amer¬ 
ican concept that the achod must continue, 
the places of the teachers who have resigned 
are being filled by leas qualified persone in 
many instances. Some positions are being 
fiUed by persons who had retired from the 
profession and had not been in a dassrooro 
for some time. Other positlonB have been 
filled by persons whose educational qualifica¬ 
tions do not meet adequate certification 
standards. 

There are ample facte to sutaetantiate the 
view that echode in many areas are in criti¬ 
cal condition. Two States estimate that from 
3 to 11 percent of the teachers will receive 
lese than $400 per year. These are located, 
in the main, in rriral areae. In six States it is 
estimated that from 6 to 12 percent of the 
rural teachers will receive less than $600. 
These figures indicate that in these States 
they are not able to pay teachers on a war¬ 
time basis. In this same group of Statee the 
estimated percentage of teachers in rural 
areas which have been replaced by new teach¬ 
ers ranges In the elementary grades from 16 
to 88 percent and In the rural secondary 
grades frmn 16 to 60 percent. 

It seems highly probable that the achooto 
will be in a position to contribute relatively 
less and less as the war goes on if their finan¬ 
cial status is permitted to continue on the 
present level. It to Inevitable that the teacher 
shortage win be more and more critical and 
that curricula cannot be adjusted to meet ths 
demands of the war period. 

It to perfectly obvious that in many cases 
the revenues of State governments will, within 
another year, suffer sharp declines. The nec¬ 
essary program for winning the war and its 
economic effects win Inevitably result in cur- 
tsUment of State funds. In the very States 
with the least economic resemroes there to 
generaHy the greatest depsndenos upon State 
funds for pUbUc achod support. Thus In the 
very sreM where school fadlitiss are most 
meager the financial calamity win hit hardest 
and quickest. 

In general the cost of living has advanced 
16 percent or more within the last year. 
Tsachers* salaries in general, especially in our 
rural schools, remain static. Nearly every¬ 
where rural teachers can double and triple 
their salaries by going Into defense industry. 
We now face the test as to whether our Na- 
ttonal Government bsltovis that educational 
oin^ortunlty, free and open to aU. Is reaUy a 
ooRiststone of freedom and d emocracy. 

It la BOW a wett-known fact that neady a 
half mllUon man have been disqualified lor 
military aervtea because tbsy are funetlonally 
UUterate, Daring the last war 253 perosni 
of ths men drafted into the sendee were too 
poorly schooled to ceada eohtmn m a news¬ 
paper or write m tetter home. 

Osrtainly the last war and this one Bbovltt 
imro taught w that the avallablU^ and quil- 
ity of educational opportunity in every 
nook and cornet of the Union to a matter of 
concern to the Nation. In this time of total 
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war, we need every available and potential 
economic and human resource. The 15 
armed divisions are not merely a loss to our 
military power; they are also a loss to our 
productive power. They will produce no air¬ 
craft or other complicated machines for mod¬ 
ern warfare; and without the rudiments of 
modern schooling, there Is no way to enable 
them to do so. It is probably true that 16 
additional divisions of armed and equipped 
soldiers would have turned the tide of any 
decisive battle In history, from Marathon to 
the Argonne. 

It is by no means sulilclont, important as 
It Is, that we merely try to provide schools 
for these neglected people, now that the crisis 
is upon us. Illiteracy, the product of educa¬ 
tional neglect, must be stopped at its source; 
and that can be done only by giving educa¬ 
tional opportunity to the children—all the 
children of all the people of America. 

Federal aid for education is a necessary 
means of winning the war and of preserving 
our democratic institutions in time of peace. 

Tribute to Our Allies by the Lynchburg 
New^s 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thxmday, September 3, 1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial appearing in 
the Lynchburg News on August 28, 1942, 
entitled “To Our Friends.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follow3: 

TO OUR FRIENDS 

You men of the British Empire, you 
Chinese, you Russians Red or White, you 
Fighting French, you Netherlanders of the 
stout hearts, you Belgians, you Yugoslavs 
without surrender in you, and you Greeks 
as great in courage as any ancient Spartans; 
you Norwegians who ore chained yet free in 
heart, you men of little Luxemburg, you 
Filipinos, who In spilled blood are our broth¬ 
ers; all of you who are freemen In your 
hearts wherever you may be, under what¬ 
ever flag of whatever ephemeral master, we 
salute you for what is done. 

No matter the adverse record; no matter 
Maginot line, Dunkirk, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Sevastopol, Crete, Java. Tobruk, or any¬ 
thing that is past—hold. Fight on. Advance 
here, advance there, or, if the strength Is not 
yet enough, Just hold. We are with you, we 
shall be with you, growing. 

Not cockily, but yet Jauntily and assured 
we come. Not overweening but yet powerful 
we shall be with you, at your side; our 
strength, your stren^h, and all the strength 
you have builded surely, ready for us, so that 
together we shall go forward. 

For every bomb that has fallen on you we 
bring a thousand bombs to fall on the enemy. 
For every Axis plane that has roared over your 
heads, we bring 50 planes to thunder over 
Germany. For every man of your blood who 
has fallen a thousand of us shall march to 
avenge him. For every gun that seeks to bar 
our way a hundred from our arsenals shall 
smash that way clear. For every one of your 
cities bombed we yet shall level three. For 
every woman who has been brought to weep¬ 
ing In your lands there shall weep a thousand 
Naal women. For every golden lad shot down 


In flames there yet shall fall a hundred, a 
thousand Nazis in the too-clean death of 
flame for the beasts they are. 

We say it proudly but not with boasting. 
We say it with wrath in our hearts, but with 
cool minds that make the plans so that the 
plans will bring victory. We say it with the 
smoke and flame and white heat o;r the fur¬ 
naces, the whir of the lathe, of the turning 
wheels, the sweat of the men at the ma¬ 
chines. We say It with the sound of march¬ 
ing feet that grows to a thunder trembling 
the earth. We say it with the sound of planes 
overhead, clouding and cleaving the bright 
sky in patterns like wild geese flying. We say 
it out of the strength that makes two men 
stronger than one, a thousand stronger than 
half a thousand, a million stronger than half 
a million, ten million stronger than anything 
a Hitler ever dreamed. Tanks, ships, planes, 
guns, and the hard muscle of men trained to 
kill; the Ideas of men who know they flght a 
black and horrible idea, the brains of men 
who think and are not brutal machines with 
one perverted brain as tbclr brain. 

Wo come singing. We come with high 
hearts, unafraid. We come as friends, admir¬ 
ing and respecting you. We come to flght, to 
die, and to live. 

4> * « * * 

Not before in the history of man has there 
been such a gathering of friends committed 
to one purpose, trained to one purpose; not 
before In man’s history has such a host of 
men been so justly and certainly joined to 
one sure end. 


Charles A. Hamilton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3, 1942 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be¬ 
half of the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Mead], I ask to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Washington Star of August 25 re¬ 
garding Mr. Charles A. Hamilton, a 
prominent newspaperman, who recently 
died. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

CHARLES A. HAMILTON 

Perhaps Charles A. Hamilton might have 
been deservedly popular among his contempo¬ 
raries if he had followed another trade than 
that to which In fact he did devote his tal¬ 
ents. He certainly was possessed of gifts 
which would have won friends and Influ¬ 
enced people had he chosen to employ them 
as a physician or a lawyer or a merchant. 
Some native endowment of Intelligence and 
character came to him by birth. Experience 
quickened his mind and strengthened bis 
heart. With the passing of fourscore years 
he steadily increased In knowledge and tol¬ 
erance. For the perfection of wisdom and 
generous liberality to which he attained his 
friends are grateful. Particularly, they be¬ 
lieve that his spirit was imbued in what he 
worked in. 

To the end, Mr. Hamilton was a newspaper¬ 
man. The service he gave to the press and to 
Its readers completely occupied his life. He 
was admitted to Capitol reporters* gallery in 
1883. The journals he represented were 
small-town daUies, most of them published 
In northern New York State. It Xoltowed 


that he wrote for a distinctively American 
public. His style was graceful, unpretending, 
and direct. In his trained Judgment, the 
story was more Important than its teller. 
With professional detachment he contributed 
to “the register of the times.** How much of 
his production will endure may be challenged. 
But he did not strive for any special im¬ 
mortality and would not be troubled if most 
of his efforts were lost in a convenient 
oblivion. 

Such was the paradox of Mr. Hamilton's 
career. He spent his energies for his fel¬ 
lows, thinking little of himself, caring little 
for reward, contenting his soul with a serenity 
denied to ambitious and contentious men. 
Yet at the last he was aware that he had 
not failed. He realized that he was loved. 
His “boys’* had told him so, and why should 
he be skeptical of them? The whimsical 
smile which he had worn In recent years was 
prompted by well-earned satisfaction in what 
he had been, was, and always will be while 
the Fourth Estate remembers. 


Self-Determination—194Z 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 31, 1942 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by the Honorable John Edward Sheridan, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, February 
4, 1942: 

My distinguished friends, your chairman 
reminded me that you are accustomed to nil 
kinds and types of speech making. I un¬ 
derstand that at a meeting of this type 
everybody prefers to exorcise his own par¬ 
ticular method. I will bear that in mind, 
for I am happy that it is my privilege to ap¬ 
pear before your distinguished gathering. 

I need not tell you. ladles and gentlemen, 
that one of your local newspapers recently 
published an editorial against the forma¬ 
tion of a separate Jewish military force in 
Palestine. Tliat editorial provokcd*every fair¬ 
thinking man, regardless of his race, faith, or 
creed. We are at war, the world Is at war. To 
achieve victory we must have the confidence 
that comes of honest understanding. Yet 
none of us is foolish enough to believe that 
questions shall not arise as we march on 
together. 

I Intend to answer tonight some of the 
questions that have arisen under that 
editorial. 

Does the editorial writer challenge the mo¬ 
tives of my distinguished colleague in Con¬ 
gress, Congressman Somers, also of the 
American Palestine Committee, when he en¬ 
tered his resolution? If the writer does, 
then he had better meet with Congressman 
Somers and appreciate the Congressman’s 
sense of Justice. 

Then this editorial writer bases his oppo¬ 
sition to a Jewish army on British opposition 
that an Arab uprising might occur and dis¬ 
rupt the control of the Mediterranean. It 
IB my sincere conviction that the umbrella of 
appeasement has been placed in the archives 
to gather dust. We tried to appease by ship¬ 
ping oil and scrap iron, which came back to 
deal death and destruction to American 
youth. Remember Pearl Harbor! 

Another objection raised was that It would 
create a Zionist State, as one of the official 
alms of the United Nations now fighting the 
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cause of democracy, that this purpose was 
questioned by many, including some of the 
Jewish faith. 1 wonder if that some is not 
the publisher of the New York Times. Since 
when does a small minority determine prin¬ 
ciples of the race, notwithstanding a power¬ 
ful newspaper to the contrary? 

My interpretation of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill Atlantic Charter, is no^. only that 
the Jews and other national minorities be 
permitted to live peacefully and happily in 
every nation, and to enjoy full rights of other 
citizens, but also to defend that little tract of 
land they call their homeland. 

How many of you have viewed the results 
of their efforts, their toil, their sweat, their 
blood, in developing the waste lands through 
irrigation, installation of hydroelectric proj¬ 
ects? This is what they want to defend, and 
what it represents among others of the civ¬ 
ilized world—to defend It under their own 
banners. A denial of that right constitutes 
a violation of the international obligation you 
and I have accepted under the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Let us repose for a moment to determine 
the reasonableness of our request. Do we 
have precedent? Have we not followed the 
glorious pages in history being written by the 
military forces of the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Free French, the Norwegians, fighting to re¬ 
capture their homelands, which the Jews of 
Palestine only ask the right to defend, their 
contribution to a common cause, as a sepa¬ 
rate and Integral part of the Allied armies. 

Let's scrutinize the last objection—the 
shortage of equipment. Have we not, the 
United States of America, become the arsenal 
of the world? The recent successes of the 
British in North Africa was due. in major part, 
to the excellent performances of American 
tanka and equipment given to England under 
the terms of the lea&e-lend> bill. How much 
greater might that success have been, and the 
gains held that have been lost in the last 72 
hours. If the 136.000 Jews of military ago in 
Palestine had been equipped to defend their 
homeland, and the British force there now 
released to hold the gains In Africa. 

Let's release lease-lend equipment to the 
potential Jewish military force before It is 
too late. 

So It Is especially fitting for us here tonight 
to examine broadly In the light of America’s 
Bill of Rights the new bill of freedoms of 
our great President. What it specifies are 
freedoms guaranteed to man to realize for 
himself and his family and property the bene¬ 
fits issulnjg from a free life. It Imposes new 
obligations. Devotion to a cause close to the 
heart of free peoples. We are working to¬ 
gether for victory. We have seen here to¬ 
night facts that have been wrongly under¬ 
stood by some people. You must start with 
not what people ought to think but with 
what people actually think. Opinions do not 
change of themselves. They are changed by 
contact. America possesses the forces to 
crush out the forces that work against free¬ 
dom of speech, of worship. We as a people 
have the solution to the problem of the 
Jewish people of Palestine. Was there ever 
a better opportunity to give these Jewish 
people the understanding that they ask? So 
give them the understanding they ask—^not 
mere sympathy—the engines, tanks, bomb¬ 
ers, the necessary equipment that is part of 
systems of freedoms and codes of equalities 
built up by generations of American heritage. 

Here tonight la the idea, develop it 
through gatherings far and near, give it the 
benefits of all you possess. Make available 
our accumulated experience. Banish selfish 
differences, unite our efforts. It is a Job we 
must and will do. Our harmony here in 
their purpose will find acceptance there 
among the British Empire. Then let us 
turn to that great world leader in the White 
House, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, with our 
cause, which Is Just, and 1 know he will not 
let us down. 


8o that In the world of tomorrow, with 
dignity and respect, the race that has suf¬ 
fered more than any other race on God’s 
earth, can point with pride, at the peace table, 
not In shadows thereof, can point to that 
Jewish military force, that had a rendezvous 
with destiny and wrote an Indelible page In 
the history of the biggest cause of all time, 
world peace—fought with confidence. Justi¬ 
fied by history. 


The Barburiim of Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

Of UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President. 
I ask to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Record the text of an address deliv¬ 
ered last Sunday night by Ambassador 
Grew, recounting the treatment of 
American citizens by the Japanese, and 
tracing the development of the Japanese 
war machine. The address was broad¬ 
cast over a Nation-wide hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

First of all, I should like to say how deeply 
we have been moved, my associates and my¬ 
self, who have Just returned on the exchange 
ship Gripsholm, by the many greetings of 
friends and the great volume of messages of 
welcome which have come to us from all 
over the country. The welcome given us has 
wanned our hearts and is one that we can 
never forget, nor can we ever forget the really 
Inexpresalhle Joy of coming home after the 
difficult months and moments through which 
we have passed in Japan and Japanese-oc¬ 
cupied territories. It may be impossible to 
answer aU those messages individually. 
Please let me express now to all who hear 
me oiu* most grateful thanks for them. 

AMERICANS TORTURED 

Never before has my native land looked to 
me 80 beautiful. Never before has a home¬ 
coming meant so much. I think you will 
realize a little of what it meant to us when 
I tell you of those last 7 days at anchor off 
Yokohama before our evacuation vessel 
finally sailed from Japanese waters. We were 
awaiting the completion of the negotiations 
for our exchange, not knowing whether those 
negotiations would be successful and whether, 
if they were uneucceasful, we might not all 
be returned to our imprisonment in Japan. 
Among us were many Amerloana->-mis8lon- 
arles, teachers, newspaper correspondents, 
businessmen-—who had spent the preceding 6 
months in solitary confinement in small, 
bitterly cold prison cells, inadequately 
clothed and Inadequately fed and at times 
subjected to the most cruel and barbaric 
tortures. I will not go into the nature of 
those tortures, which were many, except to 
mention an Incident on the Gripsholm 
when three elderly Americans, one of them 
over 70 years old, gave me a demonstration 
of the water cure which had been repeatedly 
been inflicted upon them. We went up to 
the bow of the ship early in the morning, 
where a friend posed as the subject of the 
torture. He was tied up with his knees 
drawn up to his chin, his neck being at¬ 
tached to bis knees and his hands securely 
bound behind him so that the cords in the 
actual torture had penetrated deep under 
the skin. He was then roUsd over, with bis 
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face up. and water was poured into bis nose 
and mouth. It was a realistic performance, 
but only from the oral description of those 
men could I visualize what the actual tor¬ 
ture must have been. 

TORTURES REPEATED 

Biz large buckets of water were used by 
the Japanese police, so tbat the subject in 
every case lost conaclousneea and then was 
brought back to consciousness merely to have 
the same thing repeated. One of those elderly 
missionaries was given the water-cure alx 
separate times in order to make him divulge 
information which he was supposed to have 
acquired as an alleged apy. Nearly all of the 
American missionaries, teachers, newspaper 
correspondents, and businessmen were re¬ 
garded as potential spies. The stupidity of 
those Japanese police was only surpassed by 
their utter cruelty. That same American told 
me that once while he was lying tied on the 
grpund, a Japanese had ground his boot-sole 
into his face and then had brutally kicked 
him, smashing a rib. When he was finally 
untied, he could barely stand, and he said he 
feared that a rib had been broken. One of 
the Japanese police asked where the broken 
rib was and began to feel his body. As the 
Japanese came to the broken bone, he said, 
“Is that the place?” and when the man 
answered “yes,” the policeman hauled off with 
his fist and hit that broken rib as hard as he 
could. In another case, a well-known Ameri¬ 
can has been seriously maimed as a result of 
the gangrene which was caused by the 111 
treatment that he received in his prison cell. 
I had known him In years gone by and seldom 
have I had so great a shock as when 1 saw him 
on the ship, a mere shadow of his former 
self. There were many, many other cases. 

I had heard indirectly of the horrible atroc¬ 
ities perpetrated in the rape of Nanking and 
of the fearful things done in Hongkong when 
soldiers who had been taken as prisoners of 
war were bayoneted to death. But on ship¬ 
board we had direct evidence, for the dying 
shrieks of those soldiers were heard by a 
woman, a fellow passenger of ours, who her¬ 
self told me the terrible story. This was no 
second-hand evidence, but the report of re¬ 
liable first-hand witnesses and, in the case 
of the torture, the first-hand evidence of 
those who had suffered the tortures them¬ 
selves. 

Do you wonder that during those 7 days 
of waiting in the harbor of Yokohama sev¬ 
eral of those people told me that If the 
negotiations for our exchange failed they 
would commit suicide rather than return to 
their imprisonment in Japan? 1 know that 
they would have done so. 

EAILma AT LAST 

And then came one of the greatest of all 
moments. I awoke at 1 a. m. on June 25 
sensing that something was happening. I 
looked out of the porthole and saw a piece 
of wood slowly moving past In the water. 
Another piece of wood moved faster. We 
were at last under way. slowly accelerating 
until the ship was finally speeding at full 
steam, away from Yokohama, away from 
Japan, pointing homeward. Ah. what a mo¬ 
ment that was, even though we had 18,000 
miles to cover and 70 days in all before we 
should pass the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor and repeat to ourselves, with 
tears pouring down many a face: 

“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
T/ho never to himself hath said, 

•This is my own, my native land?* “ 

I shall have something to say tonight about 
the Japanese military machine which brought 
on this war and against which we are fighting 
today. But before turning to that subject 
there is something else which 1 cannot leave 
unsaid. X have lived for 10 years in Japan. 
1 have had many friends in Japan, some of 
whom Z admired, respected, and loved. They 
are not the pecq^le who brought on this war. 
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Aa patriots they v/Ul fight for their em¬ 
peror and country, to the last ditch If neces¬ 
sary, but they did not want this war end it 
was not they who began It. Even during our 
Imprisonment in Tokyo many of those friends 
used to contrive to send us gifts, In spite of 
the usual obstruction of the police who 
wished to cut us oil completely from the 
outside world. They were not the usual 
gifts of flowers but gifts of food, sometimes 
a piece of meat, which was the most pre¬ 
cious gift they could confer because they 
themselves could seldom get meat. For 10 
years I have broken bread in their houses 
and they in mine. They were personally 
loyal to me to the end. 

UGLY SIDE CITED 

But there is the other side to the picture, 
the ugly Bide of cruelty, brutality, and utter 
bestiality, the ruthlessness and rapaclous- 
ncss of the Japanese military machine which 
brought on this war. That Japanese mili¬ 
tary machine and military caste and military 
system must bo utterly crushed, their credit 
and predominance must he utterly broken, 
for the future safety and welfare of the 
United States and of the United Nations, and 
for the future safety and welfare of civiliza¬ 
tion and humanity. Let us put it in a nut¬ 
shell : There is not sufllcient room in the area 
of the Pacific Ocean for a peaceful America, 
for any and all of the peace-loving United 
Nations, and a swashbuckling Japan. 

I shall come back to that subject, but first 
It may interest you to know something about 
the last hours in Tokyo preceding the das¬ 
tardly attack on Pearl Harbor. That story Is 
of important interest. 

Late in the evening of December 7 I re¬ 
ceived a telegram from our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, containing u message from the 
President which I was to communicate to the 
Kinperor at the earliest possible moment. I 
immediately asked fur an appointment with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mr, Togo, 
around midnight, and drove at once to the 
Minister’s ofliciul residence and requested an 
audience with the Emperor In order to pre- 
r.ent the President’s message. Mr. Togo said 
that he would present my request to the 
throne, and I left him at about 12:30 a. m. 
This must have been about 2 hours—Japan 
time—^prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

OFFICIAL STATEBCENT 

At 7 a. m, on the morning of December 8. 
I was awakened by a telephone call from the 
Foreign Minister’s secretary, who asked me 
to como to the Minister's residence as soon 
as possible. He said that he had been trying 
to telephone to me ever since 6 a. m, but 
had been unable to get a connection. I hur¬ 
riedly dressed and arrived at the official resi¬ 
dence at about 7:30. Mr. Togo entered the 
room grim and formal and handed to mo the 
reply to the President’s message to the Em¬ 
peror, whom I was told he had seen at about 
S a. m., presumably just after the news of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. At the same 
time, he handed me a long memorandum 
ending with the statement: ’’The Japanese 
Government regrets to have to notify hereby 
the American Government that in view of 
the attitude of the American Government It 
cannot but consider that it is impossible to 
reach an agreement through further nego¬ 
tiations.” 

I asked the Minister if he had presented 
to the Emperor my request for an audience. 
The Minister merely replied that he had no 
intention of standing between myself and 
the throne. He then made a little speech 
thanking me for my efforts to preserve the 
peace and as usual came downstairs to see me 
off at the door. He said nothing whatever 
about the outbreak of war between our 
countries and 1 returned to the Embassy in 


entire ignorance that developments more 
serious than the breaking off of the conver¬ 
sations had occurred. It was not until at 
least an hour or more later that a press bul¬ 
letin was released announcing the attack on 
Hawaii and the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain. When the bulletin was handed to me 
I could not believe that the news was true. 
However, it was soon confirmed from other 
sources, and later in the morning an official 
of the foreign office brought to my secretary 
the official note declaring war. Almost Im¬ 
mediately afterward the Embassy’s gates 
were closed and locked by the police, and 
from that moment we were regarded and 
treated as prisoners. A group of Japanese 
radio experts then immediately came and 
went through all our houses with a fine¬ 
toothed comb, taking away all short-wave 
radio sets so that thereafter we should have 
no contact with the outside world save 
through the Japanese newspapers which 
were regularly delivered to us. 

JAP MILITARISTS 

I had long known of Japan's prepara¬ 
tions for war and I kept my Government 
currently advised of the information which 
came to my knowledge on that subject. 

And now, before closing. I should like to 
tell you something about the Japanese mili¬ 
tary machine against which we are fighting 
today. That machine has been trained and 
perfected through many years, for it has 
always had in view, even before the Invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931, the prospect of even¬ 
tually sweeping not only to the north against 
Russia, but to the west and south in order 
to control what the Japanese have latterly 
termed the “coprosperlty sphere of Greater 
East Asia including the South Seas.” It 
need hardly be said that the phrase “copros¬ 
perity sphere” denoted in fact the intention 
to exert Japanese control, politically, eco¬ 
nomically—absolutely—over all those far- 
flung territories. 

In 1931 came their invasion of Manchuria. 
In 1937 came their invasion of China south 
of the wall, and while their army eventually 
floundered in China, due to the magnificent 
fighting spirit of Chiang Kai-shek, his cou¬ 
rageous armies, and his determined people, 
nevertheless the warfare which then ensued 
proved a practical training for the Japanese 
soldiers and sailors, who tirelessly developed 
and perfected the tactics which they subse¬ 
quently used in their landings and con¬ 
quests to the south. 

The idea should not for a moment be 
entertained that the failure of the Japanese 
forces In China has discouraged the Japanese 
people. It has Instead served to steel them 
for still greater sacrifices and to prepare 
them better for the war of deadly purpose 
to conquer upon which they have finally 
embarked. As the realization came home to 
them of the need for greater and greater 
efforts, they aodbpted the inevitable war- 
footing reorganization of the country's life 
with characteristic calmness and determina¬ 
tion. 

OFFENSIVE SPIRIT 

Probably no other factor has contributed 
more heavily to the preliminary victories 
achieved by the Japanese In this war than 
the offensive spirit which permeates all of 
the armed forces of the empire. This spirit, 
recognized by competent military men as 
the most vital Intangible factor In achieving 
victory, has been nourished and perpetuated 
since the foundation of the modem Japanese 
Army. The Japanese high command has 
counted heavily upon the advantages this 
would give them over loss aggressive armies. 
They have put great store in what they con¬ 
sider to be the white man's flabbiness. They 


look upon us Americans as constitutional 
weaklings, demanding our daily comforts and 
unwilling to make sacrifices demanded for 
victory in a war against a military machine 
which has prepared and trained itself In 
Spartan simplicity and the hardness and 
toughness demanded by war. They attach 
great importance to the former disunity in 
the United States over the war issue and they 
still count on an appreciable Interval before 
an aroused nation can find itself and develop 
a fighting spirit of its own. By that time, 
they feel, Japan will be in complete control 
of all East Asia. When they struck, they 
made no provision for failure; they left no 
road open for retreat. They struck with all 
the force and power at their command. And 
they will continue to fight in the same man¬ 
ner until they are utterly crushed. 

SACRIFICES NECESSARY 

We shall crush that machine and enste and 
system in due course, but if we Americana 
think that, collectively and individually, wo 
can continue to lead cur normal lives, leav¬ 
ing the spirit of self-sacrifice to our soldiers 
and sailors, letting the intensification of our 
production program take care of itself, we 
shall unquestionably risk the danger of a 
stalemate in this war of ours with Japan. I 
say this in the light of my 10 years’ experi¬ 
ence in Japan, my knowledge of the power of 
the Japanese army and navy and of the hard¬ 
ness and fighting spirit of the Japanese. I 
feel it my bounden duty to say this to my 
fellow countrymen. I know my own country 
even better than I know Japan and I have not 
the slightest shadow of doubt of our eventual 
victory. But I do not wish to see the period 
of our blood, sweat, and tears Indefinitely and 
unnecessarily prolonged. That period will bo 
prolonged only If our people fail to realize the 
truth of what I have Just said, that we are 
up against a powerful fighting machine, a 
people whose morale cannot and will not bo 
broken by economic hardships, a people who 
individually and collectively will gladly sac¬ 
rifice their lives for their Emperor and their 
nation, and who can be brought to earth only 
by physical defeat, by being ejected physically 
from the areas which they have temporarily 
conquered or by a progressive attrition of their 
naval power and merchant marine which will 
finally result In cutting off their homeland 
from all connection with and access to those 
outlying areas—by complete defeat In battle. 

OFFENSIVE WAR 

I need say no more. I have told you the 
truth as I see It from long experience and 
observation. I have come home with my asso¬ 
ciates in the Far East to join our war effort 
with yours, and I realize, perhaps better than 
anyone else, that nothing less than the exer¬ 
tion of our maximum capacities, individually 
and collectively, In a war of offense will bring 
our beloved country safely through these deep 
waters to the longed-for haven of a victorious 
peace. 

We are fighting thla war for the preserva¬ 
tion of righteousness, law, and order, but 
above all for the preservation of the freedoms 
which have been conferred upon us by the 
glorious heritage of our American citizenship, 
and for these same freedoms in other coun¬ 
tries of the United Nations, and while we are 
fighting against the forces of evil, lawlessness, 
and disorder in the world, we are primarily 
fighting to prevent the enslavement which 
actually threatens to be imposed upon us if 
we fail. I am convinced that this is not on 
overstatement. Surely ours is a cause worth 
sacrificing for and living for and dying for if 
necessary. “Though love repine and reason 
chafe, there came a voice without reply; 'tl3 
man’s perdition to be safe, when for the trulli 
he ought to die.” 
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Message to the Italian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from the Office of War Information and 
an address by me to the Italian people: 

Office op War Information, 
Washington, JD. C., August 27, 1942, 

Dear Mr. D'Alesanoro: Attached are three 
copies of your message to the Italian people 
on the twenly-slxth anniversary of the dec¬ 
laration of war by Italy on Germany in the 
last World War. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation 
in this matter. 

Office of War Information. 

SHORT WAVE RADIO ADDRESS TO ITALY BY HON. 

THOMAS D’ALE^ANDCO, JR.. OP MARYLAND. AU¬ 
THORIZED BY THE OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 

Today, August 28. Is the twenty-sixth anni¬ 
versary of the declaration of war by Italy on 
Germany In the last World War. On this 
occasion, w'e present a special message to the 
Italian people by Representative Thomas 
D’Alesandro. Member of the United Slates 
Congress from a district containing many 
American citizens of Italian descent. 

The special message by Representative 
Thomas D’Alesandro follows: 

"To the people of Italy: 

"These of you who are more than 30 years 
old can probably recall the day 26 years ago 
when your Government took a gieat stop 
forv/ard for liberty and Justice In Joining the 
Allies against Germany’s effort to conquer 
the world. 

"Today. 26 years later, you have lost your 
liberty, and Justice has fled from your land. 
Yours is well-named the largest German- 
occupied nation in Europe, for your govern¬ 
ment, while nominally called the partner 
of the Nazis, has in fact sold your food, your 
clcthcs, your homes, and your lives to Adolf 
Hitler. 

"I speak to you on this day. because it is 
an anniversary that brings to mind your 
tragic history in recent years, by which you 
have allowed yourselves to become slaves and 
victims of a diabolical conspiracy that has 
already brought you to the verge of ruin. 
And I call upon you today to rise as you rose 
then—to embrace once more the cause of 
freedom—and to overthrow your masters both 
inside and outside your nation so that you 
may reclaim your honor and once more tread 
the path toward a world of Justice and of 
abundance. 

"A great poet, speaking of ancient times, 
refers to the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome. How tragically 
appropriate the latter part of that phrase 
Is today as a lament for your actions In fall¬ 
ing to resist the tyrant who has led you to 
your present pitiable position. 

"I have said that those of you who are 
more than 30 probably recall the day when 
Italy declared war upon Germany in 1916. 
Those who are under 30 and have not yet 
given their lives as a sacrifice to Benito Mus¬ 
solini and Adolf Hitler do not recall that 
day. All, or nearly all, of their lives have 
been spent in an atmosphere In which the 
great traditions of Italy have been trampled 
under foot and the magnificent story of the 
Italian fight for freedom of the past has be¬ 
come obliterated by the degrading events of 
more recent times. 


*‘Today the millions of Americana whose 
veins flow with the same blood as yours call 
upon you to Join them and to Join the 
United Nations and to turn from the false 
gods who are destroying you. You grow 
weaker day by day as the food which your 
lands produce is shipped to Germany, as the 
clothes which you need to cover your bodies 
are taken from you. More than that, your 
honor is lost before the whole world as long 
as you submit to the tyranny which is over 
you. 

"The United Nations, representing the 
mightiest assemblage of people and of re¬ 
sources In the history of the world, are today 
fighting for the principles which your fathers 
fought for in years gone by. They do not 
want to fight you. the people of Italy. But 
their ever-growing strength will crush you 
as surely as the sun will rise if you make 
this necessary. Now—today—is the time for 
you to think of this anniversary and to de¬ 
cide that from this moment on you will give 
all in your power to free yourselves from 
your masters and to Join us in bringing 
freedom and the right to live In peace to the 
whole world." 


The Navy’i ChaDenge for Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. KNUTEHILL 

OF WASKINOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. Hnx of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following radio 
address: 

My friends, I have a message for you on this 
occasion from the Navy Department In Wash¬ 
ington. 

It is a message of vital Importance to every 
man of fighting age not yet In uniform—to 
every man or woman who has a relative or 
friend who expects to wear his Nation's uni¬ 
form in this war. 

My message is that the Navy is seeking vol¬ 
unteers to man the huge fleet of fighting 
chips now being turned out by our Navy 
yards. 

When war reached our shores, Congress 
realized that our Navy—strong as it was— 
was not nearly strong enough for the gigantic 
task before it. We had to fight on two oceans 
and at the same time convoy great supply 
shipments across thousands of miles of water 
to Australia. Russia, and England. 

In fact, our fleet had to fight In practically 
all the waters of the world. Our enemies, on 
the other hand, were able to concentrate their 
forces. That is why our Navy was on the de¬ 
fensive for so long a time after the war broke 
out. 

In order to remedy this situation, your Con¬ 
gress authorized the greatest naval construc¬ 
tion program the world has ever known—^to 
give us the greatest Navy the world has ever 
known. 

Thanks to the genius of American Industry 
and the patriotism of American labor, that 
program is rapidly taking shape. Every day 
new ships are being commissioned, arsenals 
are turning out guns and other materials of 
war, and naval fighting planes an pouring off 
the production lines. 

This means men and more men to man the 
ships, planes, and guns. And since the Navy 
depends entirely upon volunteers it has 
launched a great Nation-wide recruiting pro¬ 
gram. As part of this program, I have been 
asked to tell the people of my district about 


the "Navy’s challenge for service," and of the 
opportunities for education and self-lmprove- 
ment the Navy offers patriotic Americans who 
accept that challenge. 

Today the United States is building up the 
greatest armed force In history. Millions of 
men are already under arms. Millions more 
will go. There Is not a community in this 
district that has not already felt the Na¬ 
tion’s need for fighting men. 

That is why I want to tell you about the 
Navy and the opportunities it offers while 
there still Is an opportunity to select the 
branch of the service you want to serve in. 
For the Navy does offer opportunities that i 
am sure will appeal to many in this district. 

The Navy is a great technical organiza¬ 
tion. It needs trained men. Consequently, 
it operates a huge system of training schools 
where men are taught to become experts in 
work of practically every description. 

’This makes the Navy a natural for men 
who want to improve themselves while they 
are serving. For this reason the Navy hm 
an especial appeal to young men. In fact, 
the average age of the enlisted man in the 
Navy today is only 19years. 

But older men are needed, too. And to 
the older men the Navy offers the hitcher 
rating and pay to which their experience 
entitles them. Promotion is rapid In the 
Navy because of the large number of spe¬ 
cialists which are needed. More than halt 
of the enlisted men in the Navy now hold 
rank as petty officers. 

And a selected group of enlisted men are 
chosen each year for officer training at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

But before going further Into the oppor¬ 
tunities offered by the Navy, let me strens 
the Navy’s need. I would like to tell you 
what the Secretary of the Navy said on that 
subject. He said, and I quote: 

"Never In all history has the call for de¬ 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Brave men are needed—stout¬ 
hearted men—men who would rather fight to 
stay free than live to be slaves. 

"If that’s the way you feel about It, your 
place right now is with the Navy—your 
Navy—shoulder to. shoulder with the red- 
blocded men of action who are determined 
to defeat the Axis; who are not only remem¬ 
bering Pearl Harbor, but are doing something 
about it. 

"It’s your war as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it." 

That is what the Secretary of the Navy 
has to say about the Navy’s challenge for 
service; a challenge to red-blooded patriotio 
Americans to volunteer to serve their coun¬ 
try In its hour of peril. 

Now I want to ask you to count off some 
of the advantages the Navy offers. 

1. Good food and plenty of It. The Navy 
pays more per man to feed Its men thon any 
other service in the world. You'll get three 
big wholesome meals every day, cooked by 
Navy experts trained in some of the coun¬ 
try’s finest restaurants and hotels, or in the 
Navy’s own cooking schools. 

2. Clean, comfortable quarters. Uncle 
Sam’s fighting Bluejackets enjoy the most 
up-to-date living quarters of any service 
afloat. Even on shipboard there are always 
facilities for recreation and relaxation. 

3. The finest medical and dental care. The 
Navy wants you healthy and does everything 
possible to keep you In tip-top condition. 

4. Shipmates with whom y^’U be proud to 
serve. Remember, every man in the United 
States Navy la a volunteer. He Is an in¬ 
telligent man, a man of action, an all-around 
red-blooded American. 

5. And this fifth point is probably the 
moat Important of all. The Navy prepares 
you to make more money after the war, 
right while you are serving your country. 

You may have the idea that you’ll be Just 
another seaman when you join the Navy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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The big ships and planes that are the Navy^s 
weapons are tremendously complex. To make 
them maneuver and light as efficient imits 
requires perfect coordination by men who 
are experts In their Jobs. The Navy, there¬ 
fore, is really a huge organisation of techni¬ 
cal specialists all working together to win. 
It needs the services of no less than 49 dif¬ 
ferent kinds of specialists. Whatever your 
Job in civilian life, you can probably find its 
counterpart in the fighting Navy. If not, the 
Navy will give you a chance to learn a skill 
after you enlist. Incidentally, every one of 
these specialists is a petty officer with all the 
advantages of higher rating, including better 
pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic, red-blooded American man, be¬ 
tween 17 and 50 years of age, and in good 
health. If you qualify so far, then two 
courses are open to you. You can enlist in 
the Regular Navy, which is for a period of 
6 years. Or you can enlist in the Naval 
Reserve, which means that you will be free 
to return to civilian life as soon as possible 
after the war. Pay and promotions are the 
same in both branches. The choice is yours. 

Now, if you have had special training or are 
particularly experienced at your trade, you 
may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating. 

But let’s suppose you don't have any spe¬ 
cial qualifications. In that case the Navy 
will give you a chance to go to a trade school 
to get training that would cost as much as 
$1,600. If you're handy with tools, or if you 
like radio or photography, or always thought 
you might make a good welder, or show any 
aptitude in any of dozens of other fields, the 
Navy will put at your disposal the finest 
equipment and Instructors that money can 
buy. 

And all the while you’ll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you’ll make 
$50 a month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months, almost all appren¬ 
tice seamen are automatically promoted with 
a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead from 
there depends on you, but you have my word 
that the Navy will assist you in every possible 
way. You can get some idea of your chances 
from the fact that approximately 50 percent 
of the enlisted men in the Navy today are 
petty officers. 

When I spoke about specialists a while ago, 
I didn’t mean Just specialists in running a 
ship. If you’re interested In aviation, then 
the Navy is the place for you—^because the 
United States Navy is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual pilot¬ 
ing, you may qualify for such Jobs as radio¬ 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
receive should assist you in civil life after the 
war is over. Of course, every Navy man who 
gets flight orders immediately gets a 50-per¬ 
cent raise in pay. 

There are scores of Jobs open. In all these 
Jobs, the training and experience should assist 
you in civil life after the war. 

That's the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage; of outstanding de¬ 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni¬ 
forms with pride because they know that they 
have earned their place in a proud fellowship 
of arms. 

These men are interested, first of all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action and who know exactly what to do 
when the enemy Is sighted. Each man has 
his own Job. He does that Job well and he 
knows that he can depend upon his fellow 
fighting men to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy’s two great fleeting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident that, when the men of 


our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates if you who are of mUitary age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as 
your branch of our country’s armed serv¬ 
ices. 

The Axis powers evidently counted heavily 
on our state of unpreparedness. They 
thought to knock us out before we coxild 
get prepared. But we have shown them that 
they are mistaken. They failed in the first 
attempt—and that failure was their doom. 
For America is growing stronger all the 
time. And our enemies are growing weaker. 
Our greater production plants are Just get¬ 
ting into full swing producing the materials 
of war. Our farmers are producing the food. 
And our men of fighting age are Joining the 
armed forces. All are working together to 
win this war—to reestablish the peace and 
security of this great coimtry of ours. 

Many of our young men have already an¬ 
swered the Navy’s challenge for service. 
The number of enlistments is increasing 
steadily all the time. And our men are 
achieving an enviable record of valor. For 
Instance Gunnery Sgt. Charles E. Doug¬ 
las, of Zillah. was awarded the Navy Cross 
for outstanding heroism in the far Pacific. 

Sergeant Douglas of the Marine Corps is 
typical of the men who are going from this 
district into the armed forces—all deter¬ 
mined to do their bit to defeat the Axis 
powers. 

If yon are one of those who are consider¬ 
ing going in, investigate the Navy. There 
are recruiting stations at Walla Walla and 
Yakima. The officers there will be glad to 
answer your questions and take your appli¬ 
cation. You Will be Joining a fine fighting 
force that is really in the thick of the 
fight and that gives an excellent accoimt 
wherever the enemy is met. And when the 
war is over you will have a record that you 
will be proud of. 


Letter From Presideiit of Nicaragua to CoL 
Irving A. Lindberg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GUY M. GILLEHE 

OF XOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a letter dated July 28,1942, 
from the President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua addressed to a distinguished 
Iowan, Col. Irving A. Lindberg, Collector- 
General of Customs and High Commis¬ 
sioner of the Republic of Nicaragua, com¬ 
mending Colonel Lindberg on the dis¬ 
tinguished service he had rendered to 
the Republic of Nicaragua. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Presioxncia Dk La Rxfxtblica, 
Managua, Nicaragua, July 28, 1942, 
No. 168. 

Col. IBVXNO A. Lxndbsrg, 

Collector^General of Customs 

and High Commissioner, Managua, 
My Dear CoLOxno. LnfDsxxa: 1 wish to con¬ 
gratulate you on your 80 years of contlnuoiis 
service with the Government of Nicaragua. 
You have served with honor, distinction, and 
efficiency in the difficult and delicate posi¬ 
tions as coUector-general of customs and high 


commissioner. You have successfully served 
on many financial and economic missions 
here and abroad. You have unceasingly 
worked for the lasting interest and welfare 
of Nicaragua. You are an exponent and a 
splendid example of the good-neighbor policy 
as set forth by your great President vyanklln 
Delano Roosevelt. 

As a recognition of your long, faithful, and 
valuable service in your many capacities, I 
have the pleasure to award you our highest 
medal for dlstlnguisbed services, the Presi¬ 
dential Medal of Merit. 

I am, my dear colonel, sincerely yours, 

A. SOMOZA, 

President of the Republic, 


The Gentleman From Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 31,1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the able and distinguished Dele¬ 
gate from Alaska has endeared himself 
to the Members of this body in the years 
he has represented his Territory in our 
Capital. 

My State feels especially close to him 
because the State of Wai^bington is the 
entrance to Alaska, the Jumping-off 
place for our great strategic rampart in 
the north. No one has done as much to 
acquaint the people with the military 
and economic importance of Alaska as 
has our friend and colleague, Anthony J. 
Dzmond, the Delegate from that vast 
Territory. 

I ask unanimous consent to Include in 
the Record an article on Anthony J. 
Dimond entitled ''Gentleman From 
Alaska,** which appears in the current 
issue of Collier’s weekly magazine for 
September 5, 1942. The author of the 
article is Richard L. Neuberger, staff 
writer for the Portland Oregonian and 
member of the Oregon State Legislature, 
who is now a lieutenant in the Army. 

The article follows: 

Alaskans have long memories. The white 
silences afford little chance for forgetting. 
Alaskans remember that 6 years ago a tall, 
gaunt man with horn-rimmed glasses stood 
before a committee of his fellow members 
of Congress in far-off TVashington, D. C., 
claiming that Japanese dories, ostensibly fish¬ 
ing for salmon off Alaska’s rocky shores, were 
in reality manned by disguised officers of the 
imperial navy. These "fishermen,” he said, 
might be wearing greasy dungarees and tat¬ 
tered denims but in their wardrobe lockers 
at Yokohama undoubtedly hung swords, ep¬ 
aulets, and caps with braided visors. And he 
insisted that the prize which the flshermeni 
sought was not the flaky flesh of sockeye or 
pinks but information on the depth, defenses, 
and landmarks of Alaskan harbors. 

"The Japanese.” the tall man said, "know 
more about the vital Aleutian coast line than 
we do.” 

From Tokyo came an immediate and out¬ 
raged protest. Such accusations were "ut¬ 
terly absurd,” said the adjutant to Admiral 
Osumi, the minister of Japan's Navy. Surely 
Americans would not be so gullible as to be¬ 
lieve that a friendly power was taking sound¬ 
ings in Alaskan waters. "The statements, 
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declared the Inceneed adjutant with finality, 
*'are unworthy of denial/' 

An official of the Japanese Foreign Office 
aald he was sure Americana knew that hia 
country waa not conducting espionage in 
the Aleutian lelanda. "It ia ridlculotu that 
we would use flahlng boats for that purpose," 
was his concluding non aequltur. 

Because the people of Alaska remember 
this episode in all its ironic details, only one 
name will appear on the Territorial ballot 
late this summer when they trek long dis¬ 
tances to the polls to elect their spokes¬ 
man in Washixigton, D. C. (Alaskans must 
vote before autumn’s snows bury trails and 
plug passes.) The name will be that of the 
tall, gaunt man with hom-rimmed glasses: 
Anthony Joseph Dxmond. This is the tenth 
year that he has been Alaska’s Delegate in 
Congress. Uost Alaskans want him to con¬ 
tinue in the Job indefinitely. No one is op¬ 
posing him on either the Democratic or the 
Republican ticket. His reelection early in 
September to a sixth oonsecutive term will 
be a mere formality. 

For a decade Tony Dimond, as he Is known 
to the inhabitants of his vast 586,400-Bquare- 
mile constituency, has been a sort of con¬ 
gressional Nostradamus, prophesying practi¬ 
cally everything that has occurred in the 
north Pacific since December 7. 

From the time he set his old black valise 
down in the Washington station. Dimond 
began demanding the fortification of Alaska. 
"Do you know.” he asked an Idaho Congress¬ 
man In 1935, "that there isn’t a single cannon 
in the Aleutian Islands, which extend to 
within 716 miles of Japan?” 

He buttonholed Senator Homer Bone of 
Washington', the State nearest to Alaska, and 
warned that what Alaska needed was "planes, 
planes, and more planes." He told the House 
at large a hundred times that Uncle Sam 
had better take the "Welcome" sign off his 
Aleutian doorstep. And he spoke so fre¬ 
quently for a wilderness highway Unking the 
United States with Alaska by land that some 
of his colleagues decided he was hipped on the 
subject and stole off to the cloakrooms when 
he took the floor. 

The bulk of Dimond’s pleas were rejected 
by his fellow Members of Congress. The old 
guard in the Army and Navy turned him 
down. too. The State Depaitment disre¬ 
garded his warnings about the personnel of 
Japan’s "fishing" fleet. But Dimond kept 
right on. Prospecting for gold on Alaska’s 
etem uplands makes a man tenacious. He 
estimates now that in speeches, letters, and 
reports urging an impregnable defense for 
Alaska he about matched the wordage of Gone 
With the Wind. 

This perseverance produced results. Di- 
icoND began to make converts. Two of them 
were highly important: Oen. Oeorge C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, and Lt. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, head of the Army Air Forces. In 
1939. with war rocking Burope for a second 
time in a generation, they looked at War De¬ 
partment files and caw that the only miUtary 
establishment in Alaska was a few companies 
of infantry at Chllkoot Barracks. 

"And the guns there." Dimond explained, 
^'point toward our Canadian friends in the 
Yukon Territory, not toward our potential 
enemies in Japan. The Chllkoot post dates 
from the days of the Klondike gold rush. 
Alaska needs modern bases that fit the day 
of the long-range bombing plane." 

HELP COMBS f«OM HXTLEB 

Yet from the 1940 Army appropriation blU, 
a House committee cut out glB,000,000, which 
Included funds for the strategic Alaskan base 
at Anchorage. Dimond, Marshall and Arnold 
argued with the committee for weeks, with 
no success. 

"Then," says Dimond, recalling the struggle, 
*Ve received help from a fellow named Adolf 
Hitler. He Invaded Denmark and Norway," 


The Congremmen got out their maps and 
globes and found that the Scandinavian Pen¬ 
insula waa Just over the top of the earth 
from Alaska. Bombers eould fly that dls- 
tanoe. In fact. Russian fflanes had done it. 
The oommittee restored the Anchorage funds 
and added a lot mora money for other Alas¬ 
kan defMises bealdes. Dimond bellevea that 
waa the turning point. The arming of 
Amerloa'e far northern outpost was really 
under way. 

Today Alaskab Delate in Congress, who 
has a voice on the floor and a suite in the 
House Office Building, but no vote during roll 
calls, sees the events he forecast coming to 
pass. Early in January he asked his col¬ 
leagues, "If on Deoonber 7 we bad had on 
station In the Aleutian Islands at Attu 1.000 
planes, including a suitable number of bomb¬ 
ing planes, ia it not pretty plain that there 
never would have been the assault of that day 
on Pearl Harbor?" Japan ansv^ered his ques¬ 
tion a few months later by directing at Attu 
the first invasion of North American soil in 
more than a century. 

For yean Dimond sought to have Attu 
fortified. Japanese troops landing on its un¬ 
defended shores made the men who had 
turned down his pleas squirm In their obalrs. 
In Alaska, people now c^y that Tony Dimond 
hae been as right as Billy >'ltcheU, and In 
Alaska, that la considered right indeed. It 
was Mitchell who warned, "Whoever holds 
Alaska will hold the world, and I think it is 
the most important strategic place In the 
world. An air offensive against Japan from 
Alaska could be decisive." 

Tony Dimond has been so right that he is 
the unconteeted overlord of Alaskan politics. 
He first was elected Delegate in 1932, ending 
a Republican regime. The Republicans have 
not been in tbe iimnlng since. The Terri¬ 
torial Legislature, with Its 16-member house 
and small, club^ 8-ixian senate, is over¬ 
whelmingly Democratic. 

In fact, the Republicans this year are sup¬ 
porting Dimond with evident enthusiasm. 
He has become a symbol of tbe defenses, 
armament, and developments on which 
Alaska must depend for survlvaL Alaskans 
who wait anxiously for the Army Engineers 
to dtive through the highway from British 
Ck>lumbla know that Dimond first sought 
such a road 7 years ago. 

Tony was born 60 years ago In Palatine 
Bridge on the Mohawk River In upper New 
York State and did not migrate to Alaska 
imtil he was old enough to vote. He at¬ 
tended public grade schools In Palatine 
Bridge and then went to 8t. Mary’s Cath- 
ollo Institute at nearby Amsterdam. Around 
the turn of tbe century he began to read 
about tbe great gold strikes in tbe Klondike. 

"THE LURE or THE YUKON" 

For a year or so, Dimond resisted what 
dime novels and the first flickering movies 
were calling "the lure of the Yukon." But 
tbe more he heard of Alaska and the more 
lithographs of Alaskan scenes be saw, the 
stronger the lure became. In 1901 he crossed 
the coimtry in a day coach and waited on tbe 
Seattle docks until be could get space.on a 
ship headed north through tbe Inside Pas¬ 
sage. He went down the gangplank at 
Valdez, 1.600 miles from Puget Sound, and 
found thousands of miners and prospectors 
preparing to cross the huge, coagulated mans 
of the Valdez Glacier on their way to the 
riches of tbe Yukon. 

"I felt as alone as the Andent Mariner." 
says Dimond nor!?. *T didn't know anyone in 
all that milling crowd, Z guess Z Just oouldnt 
bring myself to venture Into tbe wilderness 
In that state of mind. 1 stayed in Valdez 
and taught schod. Not many of my fdlow 
cheechakos had formal educations and the 
Job was easy to get," 

Gold was dlsoovered at Fairbanks, north of 
Valdes, in 1904, ynmi DafOMD heard about 


this latest strike he strode out of the sdmoi- 
room lor good. Gold so nsar was an Irresist¬ 
ible inducement. He strapped a pack on his 
angular frame and hiked mto the solitudea. 
For 8 years he roamed the Alaskan wilderness 
looking for dust and nuggets to put In his 
chamois-skin poke. He soon learned that tbe 
wilderness provided lots of adventure and not 
much livelihood. For every prospector who 
struck it rich, a hundred failed completely. 
Tony sent down to the States for lawbooks, 
which he read in front of the eampflre at 
night, Alaska is still full of pioneers to whom 
he gave free legal advice on the trail. 

In 1913 Dimond began to practice law. He 
put his pick and shovel and sifting pan in 
the woodshed and never used them again. 
As a loyal Democrat he qualified for the Job 
of the united States attorney at Valdez dur¬ 
ing the Wilson administration. In 1930 he 
was elected mayor of Valdez, and 2 yeari later 
went to the territorial senate. He held both 
posts imtil he got himself sent to Washington 
in the election of 1932. Valdez is stiU his 
home. 

In a way. studying law was a neeeasity aa 
well as a choioe. While riding through tbe 
imderbrufih on a prospecting trip in the 
rugged Mount Wrangell oountry, Dimond 
slumped from the saddle with a bullet 
through his left leg. The trigger on the 
revolver in his holster had been tripped by 
a stray spruce branch. It took him 4 months 
to recover from the long, vertical wound, and 
ha realized that he bad to undertake some¬ 
thing less •tenuous than prospecting. This 
old, accidental injury has ailed Delegate 
Dimond for 80 years. It has required sur¬ 
gery a dozen times and, although he is vig¬ 
orous and active, he still walks with a stiff 
limp. 

Territorial Delegates In Congress ordi¬ 
narily have little influence. They have no 
votes to trade, and votes are the standard 
collateral on Capitol Hill. But recent events 
have proved Dimond so correct that commit¬ 
tees now listen to him attentively, 

"So far as conduct of tbe war in the Pacific 
is concerned," said one west coast newspaper, 
"the Delegate from Alaska has earned the 
right to be heard." 

Right now Congress is hearing from Dt- 
MOND that the last vestige of Japanese mili¬ 
tary and naval power must be driven out of 
the Aleutians. To allow Jap forces to estab¬ 
lish themselves securely in these islands 
might, in his opinion, turn out to be "one 
of tbe most serious developments In the war." 

Dimond keeps in close touch with his 
frontier constituency 4,000 miles from Wash¬ 
ington. Although fewer than 16,000 people 
elect a Delegate from Alaska, he receives and 
sends an enormous amount of mall. He is 
the Territory’s one contact in the National 
Capital. He takes proepectoxs* ore to the Bu¬ 
reau of Mines to be assayed. His contacts 
extend all over the Territory. His first sec¬ 
retary, BOb Bartlett, is now tbe secretary of 
Alaska. Dsmond’b present secretary, Wilfred 
Oodlng, is tbe son of a locomotive engineer 
on the narrow-gage White Pass A Yukon 
Railway, which twists spectacularly from 
Skagway at ths head of the Inside Passsge to 
the main Alaakan highway headquarters at 
Whitehorse. 

In Washington Dimond devotes practically 
all his energ^ to Alaska's role in the war. 
He Is about to loan Oodlng to BCIlo Perkins' 
Board of Beonomie Warfare as an expert on 
the North Pacific region. Dimond himself, In 
bis calm voice, epent dozens of hours phoning 
Federal officlala, insieting that they tap 
Alaska's groves of filtka spruce for airoreft 
oonstrucUon. At first be encountered re¬ 
sistance. How would the logs be got to mar- 
ket7 Tpw them in rafts through the Inside 
Passage, he suggested. Mildly, patiently, but 
•tuhbocnly be met all argumenta. Boon the 
Forest Service will cut I5,000ZXX) boards feet 
of ipruoe In aoutbeastem Alaska for plane 
atrute and wings and parts. 
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Today one of Tont Dxmond’8 main ad- 
Tocaolea is that our Army and Navy pUota 
be thoroughly trained to fly in Alaskan 
weather. He ilrat advanced the idea when 
the Japs Invaded Manchukuo a decade ago. 
In the Aleutians rises the wUUwaw, which la 
like no other wind on earth. It meets planes 
with a monstroufl, unseen hand. Generally 
it is accompanied by a fog pur6e. To fly 
under these conditions requires speclalieed 
training. Dimond thinks air cadets should 
be speclflcally trained for Alaskan duty, just 
as tank units are prepared for warfare In 
the desert. 

The present strategic role of Alaska has 
elevated Dimono’s Importance in Washington 
but he and his family stay out of capital 
social life, which he says is no place for 
“someone from Alaska.** There are three 
Dimond children, two girls and a boy. and 
Mrs. Dimond is a former Valdea girl whom he 
married in 1916. 

‘T guess Alaska and Washington are about 
os different as two worlds,” the Delegate 
claims. “And I’d rather cat bear meat and 
baked spuds in the Wrangell Mountains than 
hors d'oeuvres at the swellest party Wash¬ 
ington ever saw.’* 

Dimond is certain that In practically all 
Instances he has been right about Alaska's 
defense problems. When he learned 8 years 
ago that the Washington Treaty of 1922 pre¬ 
vented the United States from constructing 
naval bases in the Aleutians, he proposed the 
building of vast airfields In Alaska. 

“Tliey'll do the trick Just as well,” he 
claimed. 

FIN,\L VICTORY IN THE OPFING 

The one episode that drove the red of anger 
all the way to his high cheekbones was the 
State Department's refusal to order Japanese 
“fishing’* boats away from the Alaskan sea- 
coast. “Those boats were full of naval cb- 
servers,” Dimond believes. *'Tho shrewdly 
planned attacks on the Aleutian Islands prove 
it unquestionably.” 

Yet despite the mistakes that have been 
made, Dimond Is sure of final victory. “You 
know," he says, unfolding from behind his 
desk knd striding to a big map of Alaska on 
the wall, “we’re going to win this war. and 
Alaska is going to be one of the principal 
bases from which we are going to do the Job. 
And after the war Alaska is going to be more 
Important than ever to the United States of 
America. The development of its minerals 
and forests and public domain will provide 
employment for thousands of people. And 
we’re definitely going to have land transpor¬ 
tation to Alaska for the first time. The high¬ 
way will be In use by then. It will open up 
the Territory. No longer will a sea voyage be 
necessary for most folks to get to Alaska. 

“And you know what else.*' he adds with a 
wistful sigh from his 6 feet 2, “the highway 
will probably make it a lot easier for Alaska’s 
Delegate in Congress to got home to God’s 
country once in a while.” 

Medical Treafanent and Peniioni to 
Senricemen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MAMACRUBRT8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Septmber 3,1942 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ux. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to eitend my remaxlcs in the 
Ricoai. I include the following letter re¬ 


cently received from George E. Uams, 
Assistant Administrator of the Veterans* 
Administration, showing the pension 
rights of veterans of this war under ex¬ 
isting law, as well as their rights under 
existing law In relation to medical treat¬ 
ment: 

Axtoust 27, 1942. 
Hon. John W. McCormack, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mr. McCormack: This is in refer¬ 
ence to your Inquiries regarding the law for 
furnishing medical treatment to service men 
discharged from the present armed forces for 
disability, and the pensions to which they 
are entitled, and where they may apply. 

The authority for the hospitalization of 
persons who enlisted in the armed forces of 
the United States subsequent to November 
11. 1018, is contained in Public. No. 312, Sev¬ 
enty-fourth Congress, approved August 23. 
1035. Section 6 of this act provides, “In 
addition to the pensions provided in this 
title the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs 
Is hereby authorized under such limitations 
as he may prescribe, and within the limits of 
existing Veterans* Administration facilities, 
to furnish to men discharged from the Army, 
Navy. Marine Corps, or Coast Guard for dis¬ 
abilities Incurred In line of duty or to those 
in receipt of pension for service-connected 
disability • • ♦ domiciliary care where 

they are suffering with permanent disabili¬ 
ties, tuberculosis, or neuropsychiatric ail¬ 
ments and medical and hospital treatment 
for diseases or Injuries • • 

In accordance with the foregoing legisla¬ 
tion, you will note that eligibility Is at¬ 
tained either by separation from service be¬ 
cause of a disability held by the responsible 
officials of the armed forces as Incurred in 
line of duty, or by an award of pension by 
the Veterans* Administration for a disability 
adjudicated as Incurred in or aggravated by 
service In the armed forces. Hospitalization 
is not limited to the disability Incurred in 
line of duty, which culminated in the vet¬ 
eran’s discharge from active service, or to 
that disability on account of which pension 
has been awarded. A veteran who meets 
either of the eligibility requirements above 
mentioned, that is, discharge for disability 
Incurred in lino of duty, or in receipt of pen¬ 
sion for a disability adjudicated as Incurred 
In or aggravated by service in the armed 
forces, may also be furnished hospital treat¬ 
ment, when suffering from a permanent dis¬ 
ability of tuberculous or neuropsychiatrlo 
aliment, or such other conditions requiring 
emergency or extensive hospital treatment, 
not service connected, provided the applicant 
states under oath that he is unable to pay 
the necessary expenses of hospital or domi¬ 
ciliary care. 

In addition to those persons above men¬ 
tioned, provision U made In Public, No. 18, 
Bavent^-slxtli Oongresi. for the hospitaliza¬ 
tion of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army (other than Regular Estab¬ 
lishment), retired under the provisions 
thereof, who on or after April 8, 1939, had 
been called Into active military service of the 
Federal Government for extended active duty 
In excess of 30 days. In accordance with 
Public, No. 262, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
Reserve officers of tLa Army, who were called 
Into active military service of the Federal 
Government for extended active duty in ex¬ 
cess of 30 days, on or subsequent to February 
28,1026, and other than for service with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and who are re¬ 
tired under the provisions said legislation, 
are entitled to hospital care in faellltles of 
ilie Veterans’ Admlndstcntlon. 

The lagUdetioii mentioned in the preceding. 
pe r a gr a iffi provldea that “persons retired un¬ 


der its provisions shall be entitled to such 
hospital benefits as are now or may hereafter 
be provided by law or regulation for officers 
and enlisted men of corresponding grades and 
length, of service in the Regular Army.” The 
provisions of Regulations and Procedure. Vet¬ 
erans' Administration, p-rtalnlng to hospital 
benefits for applicants retired under the pro¬ 
visions of the legislation mentioned, are 
based, in accordance with the terms of the law 
as quoted, upon the character of services, 
which are furnished by the War Department, 
in the event that the applicant turned to the 
War Department, rather than to the Veterans* 
Administration for the provision of hospital 
treatment. The Veterans’ Administration 
provision for the treatment of such applicants 
conforms to the provisions of paragraph 6b 
(1). Army Regulations 40-590. Hospital 
treatment for such retired personnel Is, there¬ 
fore, limited to cases which. In the Judgment 
of the chief medical officer or clinical direc¬ 
tor, or their designates, in facilities of the 
Veterans* Administration, will require hos¬ 
pitalization for only a reasonable time. Ap¬ 
plicants with chronic invalidism, whose hos¬ 
pitalization would be unduly prolonged, will 
not be accepted. An exception is made for 
tuberculous applicants. These retired officers, 
who are determined eligible for hospital care 
in Veterans* Administration facilities, are not 
entitled to transportation, and are required to 
pay a subsistence charge at the rate of 91 If 
they suffer from general medical and surgical 
disorders, and $1.60 If suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis. 

In reference to pension, you are Informed 
that by an act of Congress, approved Decem¬ 
ber 19. 1941 (Public Law No. 369, 77th Cong.), 
it was provided that the war-time rates 
should be paid to those veterans whose dis¬ 
eases or injuries were Incurred In or aggra¬ 
vated in line of duty as the result of the 
present war. The amount of pension payable 
in such instances for the vaiious degrees of 
disability are: 


Percent disabled: Per month 

10. .$10 

20 . . 20 

30. 80 

40. 40 

60.-. . 60 

60__ _ 60 

70. 70 

80.. 80 

90. 00 

Totally disabled-100 


There are rates of benefits payable for cer¬ 
tain specific disabilities, such as extensive 
anatomical loss or loss of use, helplessness, 
or blindness, etc., ranging as high as $250 per 
month. 

Veterans* Administration Form 526 is used 
In making application for disability pension. 
The completed form should be forwarded to 
the appropriate field office having regional 
office activities, dependent upon the residence 
of the veteran making application. Assist¬ 
ance is given at all field stations hkvlng 
regional office activities in the preparation 
of the form mentioned, provided the veteran 
reports at the station at his own expense. 
It Is, however, not required that the veteran 
personally report to field stations for the pur¬ 
pose of filing a claim. 

Veterans who reside in the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts should forward their claims to 
the manager. Veterans* Administration, Post 
Office Building, Boston, Mass., or If they 
BO desire, they may report to that office 
where they will be given assistance In filing 
their claims. 

It Is trusted the foregoing is the Informa¬ 
tion which you desire. 

Very truly yours, 

GaOtOB E. IJAMS, 
Assistant Administrator. 
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SwA Carolnia ladailry at War 


SXUSNSION OF HEMARK8 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUm CASOLZNA 

XN THB HOUSE OF HEPRfiSiaiTATIVlS 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I insert herewith a state* 
xnent from a publication issued by the 
Cotton Manufacturers' Association of 
South Carolina, showing the splendid co¬ 
operation on the part of the industries 
of our State in the war effort: 

BOOTH CABOLXXfA IHD08TBT AT WAS 

This they say is a war of production. They 
say we will win when we are producing more 
ammunition, ships, planes, tanks, and other 
equipment than our enemies. Someone has 
said it is a question of **gettlng there with the 
mostest, flrstest.'* 

With this thought paramount, o\ir State 
Defense OouncU has not been content with 
the ordinary type of civilian defense program. 
As a State, we have lor over a years been try¬ 
ing to mobiliae our industrial resources for 
war purposes. ICiich needed to be done. 
Much has been done. 

You may be Interested in knowing that 
most, if not all, of our plywoods manufac¬ 
turers in South Carolina (and there are a 
number), are making bulkheads for ships, 
fuselages for planes and gliders and many 
other types of wooden products for the Army 
and Navy. 

You wiU be surprised to hear that we are 
making ships at Greenville. Columbia, Rock 
Hill, and Sumter. Associated steel-plate 
manufacturers in these cities have formed a 
pod and are materially aiding the Charleston 
Navy Yard in the production of steel fabrica¬ 
tion of parts for ships. 

Then there are many smaller parts of wood, 
steel, and plastics now being made in the rel¬ 
atively smaller plants scattered over our State 
and serving our war program. Our printing 
plants are receiving and executing printing 
orders from the Federal Government to aug¬ 
ment the work of. the United States Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office while it is swamped with 
war requirements. 

Our shipbuilding facilities on the coast 
have been greatly enlarged and they are ex¬ 
ecuting millions of dollars of orders for ditps 
there. The Charleston Navy Yard has come 
in for tremendous expansion. The Pitts¬ 
burgh Metallurgical Co. in their plant at 
Charleston is making alloys on a large scale 
for the first time in history. 

Furthermore, the Industrial development 
committee of the State defense council is 
carefully studying the mineral and clay de¬ 
posits of the State: Marl, phosphates, kaolin, 
iron, manganese, tin, peat, and others, with 
a view to determining their availability in the 
war program. 

However, the greatest change industrially Is 
in our textile plants. We are now making 
woolen cloth and military garments. Also 
our cotton and rayon mills have greatly 
changed their processes so that today over 
67 percent of their production is for war 
piarposes. This represents a tremendous 
change from our normal functioning, ^peci- 
flcatlons had to be changed, machinery made 
over, and in some cases the entire plant had 
to undergo reorganisation and conversion. 
It is remarkable that in gplte of this change 
there has been very little loss of time. Tex¬ 
tile production has kept steadily upward. 


Souffi OaroUnlans may bo Justly proud of 
the Important part played by Its industry in 
the war program, and thankful for the patri¬ 
otic, cooperative ipirit which has actuated 
workers and executives alike in this emer¬ 
gency. 


Tim Ifl^Mirtaiice of the Cviliaii Front in 

Wir 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 

cw vaanoA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. BLAND. Bfr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcord, I 
include the following address by the Hon¬ 
orable John W. McCchmacx, delivered 
over a radio station in Boston, Mass., on 
August 26, 1942. 

Several years ago at the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars convention, in Boston, I predicted that 
the next war would not, as In past wars, be 
a conflict between the men who wore the 
uniform of their country on the battlefield, 
hut would be a war between peoples. 

You wlU remember I was chairman of the 
special committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives that investigated subversive move¬ 
ments in this coimtry several years ago. You 
will also remember that startling disclosures 
were made at that time. This special com¬ 
mittee proved that the ambassador and the 
consuls of Nazi Germany to this country were 
organizing for the war to come. We proved 
that some Americans were on the pay roU of 
Hitler, for propaganda purposes In this coun¬ 
try. to divide our people. This special com¬ 
mittee to investigate un-American activities 
also uncovered and disclosed the fact that the 
Japanese were carrying on un-American ac¬ 
tivities on our west coast. 

At that time—1934>—our people could not 
be awakened to the coming danger, but, in 
the great majority, they are now awakened 
to this danger. 

As a result of the investigation of the qm- 
clal committee two important pieces of legis¬ 
lation were enacted into law by the Congress, 
under my leadership. An Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States told me recently 
that one of these laws has done more to stop 
subversive activities than any other law on 
our books. The McCormack Act required the 
registration of every foreign agent and prop¬ 
agandist in the United States and poaseeslons. 

Everyone who has taken a common-sense 
viewpoint with regard to this present confilet 
realizes that this war Is an all-out war—a 
war In which every person In the countries 
Involved is engaged. The child In the crib 
is subject to attack by the enemy—Thames, 
hospitals, and churches are being bombed 
daily by a ruthless enemy. Hitler has de¬ 
creed such a war. We know what has hsp- 
pened to the people of our Allied countries 
who have been under fire. Everyone has suf¬ 
fered. International law—yes, the law of de¬ 
cency—has been hurled aside by a vicious and 
destructive enemy. 

What doee this mean? It means that we 
Americans, on the civilian front, must de¬ 
velop the proper state of mind and resliBa 
that we are aotiv^y engaged In this war as 
civilian soKUers. We on the olvUian front 
must Join with those of our armed foroea and 
make avtry aaeriflea neoBBsary, even Ufi Itself, 
to help our bbloved country win this war. 


Thara la no idaoe on Urn civilian iRmt of 
this war for the whiners, the rumor mongers, 
the defeatists, the appeaaere. Even though 
we personally might feel some eac rtfl oie are 
unneosesary we Should snake them with a 
smile, knowing full well that if theee eacrl- 
floee prove to be unnecessary euch a s itu a t ion 
will be quickly remedied. As the heroee of 
our armed forces go forward effien so ordered 
so must we assume our dutlee, in the same 
spirit, an affirmative, determined qplrit, to 
play our part to the fullest extent possible in 
this grave crisis. The spirit of those on the 
civilian front will play an important part in 
the winning or the loiOng of this war. 

We here in the United States might wall 
learn our lesson from the example set by the 
courageous people of oppressed China. After 
6 years of war, during which ill-equipped 
China has fought valiantly against an ag¬ 
gressor who has had at its disposal every ma¬ 
chine of modem warfare, the Chinese people 
carry on their fight—carry on oiv fight—with 
amazing vigor and determination to obtain 
ultlipate victory. A large share of the credit 
for this valiant stand of China is due to the 
courage and resourcefulness of the civilian 
front in China. 

In a splendid article in the Boston Post re¬ 
cently Lester Allen said, and I quote: **China 
after 6 yeara of war is marching on to victory 
after the most appalling hardships ever suf¬ 
fered by a nation. Hardships that make Val¬ 
ley For^ look like a tea party. It's a good 
thing to remember when the grumbling 
starta--Ohlna.” 

1 thoroughly agree with Mr. Allen in his 
observation. When we are asked to make sac¬ 
rifices let us pause and think before we grum¬ 
ble—think of the sacrifices of our hoys in the 
Army, in the Navy, and in the Marine Corps, 
in the Coast Guard, and of the air. Let us, 
before we grumble, think of the sacrifice of 
our ally, China, llilnk of the sacrifices of 
the brave people of Poland and of the sacri¬ 
fices of the people of the conquered nations 
now being tortured by the ruthless aggressors. 

Thank God the majority of our people on 
the civilian front are willing to make any sac¬ 
rifice that might aid our war effort. However, 
there is a small minority, hut too large at such 
a time as this, who think of themselves first 
and of their country second. We cannot af¬ 
ford to permit even a small group of this kind 
to Infiuence us. We have too much at stake 
in thia battle for the greatest priae of all—the 
preservation of our beloved country and for 
the freedom for which it stands, for liberty 
and Justice under the law, for a future decent 
world in which free peoples might live. 

Raymond Clapper, one of the most con¬ 
structive of columnists In our country, re¬ 
cently wrote, and I quote: "The politician 
who tries to get elected by slyly leading his 
constituents to think he will help them 
escape from the hard demands of wartime is a 
dishonest politician, who is doing harm to his 
country." How true is this statement to 
those who think or want to escape from war¬ 
time demands. 

Since December 7 we have been compelled 
to wage a defensive war. The crippling of our 
Pacific fleet at Pearl Harbor compelled iis to 
follow this course. However, in the meantime 
our factories have been producing the weap¬ 
ons of war. The vessels damaged at Pearl 
Harbor have been miraculously repaired In a 
shorter time than was thought possible. New 
navfl vessels have been oonetructed and our 
Army and Navy and our Marine Corps have 
increased axM haiva bean thoroughly trained. 
Our llnea of supplies and oommunlcatidn with 
England and Australia have been protected. 
An uiie]q;ieotad job has been done since De¬ 
cember 7. We are preparing to take the of- 
Ibhsive aa soon ai possible. 

The batffee of the Coral Bea and Midway 
Island did great dainage to the Japanese 
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Fleet. Our Navy has damaged and sunk 
many ehlpe of the Japanese Fleet. At home 
we were building ships to become a part of 
the Pacific Fleet. As a result, we were able 
to take the offensive moently In the attack 
and the capture of the Solomon Islands. 
Such an offensive required organisation, 
planning, training, and preparation. 

The retention of the Solomon Xslands by 
our forces is of great importance. However, 
the significant fact is that this attack was 
the first real offensive on our part. It means 
that our Navy In the Pacific has recovered 
from the treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor. 
This fact means much to us here at home. 
It means much to our Allies. 

The recent raid on the city of Dieppe, 
France, by our American rangers and the 
British commandos, while having a limited 
purpose, was on such a large scale as to be 
significant for what might come at some 
future day. These important operations 
must not create a feeling of false security or 
optimism. We have a long road ahead of 
us. But these operations are Important be¬ 
cause they prove that the days of purely de¬ 
fensive warfare are over and that our mili¬ 
tary and naval leaders feel we are in a posi¬ 
tion to wage an offensive war. 

Since the raid on Dieppe and the capture 
of the Solomon Islands our good southern 
neighbor, Brazil, has declared war on Ger¬ 
many and Japan. This declaration of war 
against the Axis will prove of greater sig¬ 
nificance than is now realized as time passes. 

We have had to engage In a defensive war 
to date. 

It is generally recognized that defensive 
tactics never won a war. At some points 
defensive measures must be cast aside and 
that day seems to have arrived for our cause. 

We have a great Navy, a great Army, a 
great Coast Guard, and our marines are 
superb. The heroic courage of our men who 
fight in the air will long be a bright page In 
our country’s history when future historians 
write of their deeds. 

The officers and men of our armed forces 
have shown their courage and will to win. 
With any kind of equal conditions our boys 
have proven they can lick the enemy. Our 
boys have proven that fact to the world. The 
youth of America has responded nobly to the 
call. Last night in Boston's Symphony Hall 
before a vast audience, 1,000 young men. In a 
mass enlistment ceremony, entered the United 
States Navy. It was a sls^t 1 and every per¬ 
son fortunate enough to be present will never 
forget. The example of patriotism shown by 
these young men gave me a feeling which I 
find difficult to explain. 

These men were Joining with the others of 
our armed forces. Willing to make the su¬ 
preme sacrifice, if necessary, so that our coun¬ 
try might endure, that you and I of this gen¬ 
eration and of generations of Americans yet 
unborn, might enjoy the blessings of llbeil^ 
and a free America. 

These men represented America on the 
march. 

These men leave us here at home on the 
civilian front with a solemn obligation to do 
our work. We must do our part and develop 
the grim determination to win and Show our 
men that we are willing to make any sacrifice 
which we are called upon to make. 

We on the civilian front must repose con¬ 
fidence in our military and naval leaders. 
Those who divide our people on religious or 
^wcial appeals are hanxdng, not helping our 
war effort. Those who make vociferous ob¬ 
jection and sow the seed of disoontent be- 
eause they are denied wome amall item are 
certainly not helping our war effort. Those 
who can but refuse to buy War bonds are 
certainly not helping our war effort, and 
those who fail 'to participate in civilian- 
defense activities are certainly not helping 
our war effort. 


The armchair strategists, who are quick to 
explain how they can win the war but do 
very little to help, and I am sorry to say this 
includes a small group in the Congress, are 
certainly not helping our war effort. 

The President of the United States—in 
war—is the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy. The men who plan our 
program in war are our oOLctn of the Army 
and Navy from General Marshall and Admiral 
King down. Of necessity we must look to 
these officers to plan properly and to strike 
the enemy at the proper time, and to lead 
our country to ultimate victory. We must 
have confidence in our military and naval 
leaders and they are among the best in the 
world. 

Above all, we must have confidence in and 
respect for the man. who under the Constitu¬ 
tion—particularly in time of war—is the 
symbol of o\ir Nation, the President of the 
United States. 

During the Revolutionary War. as if by 
divine providence, we were given the cou¬ 
rageous leadership of President Washington. 

During the Civil War. the War between the 
States, as if by divine providence, our country 
was given the courageous leadership of 
President Lincoln. 

Today with another grave crisis confront¬ 
ing our country, again, it seems to me, as 
If by divine providence, we are blest with the 
leadership of another courageous President— 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

My piupose this evening is to call your 
attention to the importance of the civilian 
front in time of war. to call your atten¬ 
tion to the important part we here at home 
must play. 

With all of us, soldiers on the civilian 
front, following the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, and through him the leadership 
of our military and naval and civilian leaders 
who are charged with the conduct of our 
war—^we will do our part in preserving for 
ourselves and for our children—not only our 
country, but also a future decent world in 
which the peoples of the various nations can 
live. 


Support Roofcyett for a Second Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

nf THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 3, 1942 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, T include the following speech made 
in Pittsburgh on supporting the Presi¬ 
dent: 

**Mr. President, we. the people, are ready. 

**Mr. President, we, the people, are back 
of you 100 percent. 

*'Mr. Preeident, our great Commander In 
Chief, we, the people, are awaiting your final 
instructions as to when and how t^anny and 
dictatorship shall be crushed.** 

My fellow Americans, that is what you are 
saying to Franklin Roosevelt tonight by your 
very presence in this hall—this hall which is 
dedicated to Americans of another genera¬ 
tion who also fought and died for the free¬ 
dom of mankind. 

I know that every member of this audi¬ 
ence, if he were per^tted the time to speak 
on this program, would say those selfsame 
words. And meetings like this one are the 
expre ssi on of the win of the people of Amer- 
ica—our response to a time of crisis when 


all lovers of freedom throughout the world 
are looking with hope In their hearts and a 
prayer on their lips to America and to the 
American people. 

We are In the midst of a war for survival, 
survival as a nation, survival as freemen, sur¬ 
vival as the representatives of western civili¬ 
zation. 

Every front in this war is vital. 

Every war zone, from the Solomon Islands 
to the Egyptian desert, from the skies over 
Germany to the bloody rubble in front of 
Stalingrad, is linked. It is all one battle. 

We are brothers, all of us. every man who 
fights under the flags of the United Nations, 
and a victory for one Is a victory for all; a 
defeat for one Is our mutual set-back. 

We know that the Nazis and the Japanese 
are engaged In a campaign of world con¬ 
quest. We know that we are marked down on 
their books for the same treatment they have 
meted out to conquered peoples everywhere, 
starvation, torture, rape, and murder. We 
know that every Institution which we cher¬ 
ish is hated by our enemies. 

They despise the dream of freedom. They 
abhor the rights of freemen. They deny 
belief in God and they make war on the 
ideals of Christianity. 

In this week’s issue of the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, I read a most significant statement 
by one of the leading Catholic churchmen In 
America, the Most Reverend Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit. In a speech at Wash¬ 
ington, which unfortunately was not fully re¬ 
ported in the press of the Nation, Archbishop 
Mooney said: 

"The body of Christianity has been ruth¬ 
lessly mangled, not only in mart 3 rred Poland, 
but In every place where the full force of 
totalitarian fury could be safely unleashed. 
• • * But a victory in this war for the 

forcas of Nazi-inspired aggression would drive 
Christians underground for generations in 
the conquered countries. In the twilight of 
western civilization, the followers of Christ 
would again become a people forbidden the 
light of day by those whom Plus XI, in 1937, 
branded as the 'denlers and destroyers of the 
Christian west.’” 

We know the enemy we face and we know 
that it will take the full—^the unstinted 
force—of America to meet him—to stun 
him—and to crush him utterly. 

Napoleon, who knew something about war, 
said that the morale of the people was to the 
materiel of war as three is to one. 

The morale of the people of Pittsburgh is 
demonstrated by this rally tonight. 

We all know that this Is going to be a hard 
war. We know that It will reach Into every 
American family, from the White House, 
where the President’s first born has already 
been under fire, to the simple home of the 
worker in mill, mine, and factory. 

We know that for every blow we give we 
shall take a blow in return. We know there 
is no easy road to victory; no secret weapon; 
no magical rain from the skies which will 
cause the Germans and the Japs to throw in 
the sponge. 

We know that those peoples, who have run 
amuck in the world—spreading the madness 
of hate and destruction, must be beaten on 
their own hoxhe grounds. We know that the 
war must be carried to their soil and that soil 
occupied and held by our troops and the sol¬ 
diers cif our Allies. 

To win this war—^we must be united. We 
must have faith. We must put our confi¬ 
dence in those whom we have chosen to exe¬ 
cute the peoples’ will. 

Basically, this is a war of faith. It is our 
faith In free people and their freely chosen 
leaders against the fanatical faith of those 
who worship Hitler as their fuehrer and the 
Mikado as the son of heaven. 

We must have faith in our Commander in 
Chief, who—so much ahead of the rest of 


App 
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US—saw this thing coming and warned us 
of Its perils. We know that since this war 
began he kept his sights leveled on our 
main enemy—Hitler—and that he has di¬ 
rected the creation of an American striking 
force in the British Isles, a striking force that 
will hit, and hit hard, and hit again and 
again. 

Convoy after convoy of Americans has 
arrived safely in Britain, and they haven’t 
been sent there to enjoy the scenery. 

Well does Adolf Hitler know that. 

To maintain the faith of the people in 
their government, we, who are the people, 
must learn to do our own thinking. For 
we still find in America those who hate 
Roosevelt so much that they have lost all 
power to reason. In order to defeat Roose¬ 
velt, they would all but sell their country 
to Adolf Hitler. 

We do have Fascists ix^ America. Our Fas¬ 
cists are those who picture the American 
labor movement as corrupt in root and 
branch, as an organliatlon of hoodlums and 
gangsters who have conspired with the aid 
of the National Government to dragoon Amer¬ 
ican working people into organizations they 
do not want and which rob and fleece them. 

These American Fascists picture our labor 
leaders as trying to destroy our American 
way of life and replace it with foreign “isms”. 
Actually, it is they—who pose as star- 
spangled patriots—who are trying to create 
in America an “ism” rf their own—rule of 
all of us by a few Individuals of wealth and 
influence. 

The best answer labor can make to these 
disturbers of the peace Is the example labor 
sets in buckling down to the task we all face— 
in obeying the Injunctions of its leaders 
against stoppages of work—in turning out 
production and still more production—and 
raising its voice in loud and angry protest 
when It sees industrial management fall to 
throw its whole weight Into the war. 

When our boys land on the Continent their 
failure or success will be largely determined 
in the factories of Pittsburgh and Detroit 
where their fathers, brothers, and sisters are 
turning out the munitions of war. 

In some sections of our American press to¬ 
day, unfortunately, we find a few publishers 
whose hatred of Roosevelt is so blind that 
even Hitler looks good to them in contrast. 
These publishers—^few in number but im¬ 
portant in influence—dally gnaw at the very 
vitals of our war effort, sneering at our 
Allies, ridiculing our war alms, sabotaging 
our domestic war measures, and preaching 
always that our Commander in Chief is a 
dictator busily destroying our way of life in 
a hopeless war which we are waging for the 
bencflt of other people in other lands. 

Consciously or unconsciously, they go down 
the line laid out by Hitler and Ooebbels. 

In the Halls of Congress I have held up 
this vermin press to the light of day. and 1 
wonder how long we shall wait while these 
publishers, in the name of freedom of the 
press, jeopardize the very freedom of our 
country. Their tactics are those of the press 
of Austria and of France before those coun¬ 
tries fell rotten ripe into Hitler's greedy 
hands. 

Through meetings such as this you show 
that these propaganda tricks—of eettlng 
America against England, of settixxg America 
against Russia, of setting the white races of 
the world against the colored races—are not 
going to work. 

The date of the opening of a second front 
in Europe is a secret which cannot be made 
known to you and to me. 

Roosevelt knows it. 

Churchill knows it. 

Btalln knows it. 

Let us hope that Hitler does not know it, 
and let us hope that when it comes it will 
rock him back on his heels. 

We know the terrible urgency of these 
times. We know the enormous contribution 


that Russia has made to victory in this war. 
We know that the Russian people will never 
surrender. We know that the soil of Russia 
has been sold, every inch of it, for a terriflo 
price in Nazi dead. We know that the resist¬ 
ance of the Russians has given us the time 
and given Britain the time to prepare for 
victory. 

This summer the sands of that time have 
seemed to run low, dangerously low. And 
yet. the vital places have been held. 

Russian courage. Russian blood, have 
earned a debt of gratitude from freemen 
everywhere. 

Cynics and defeatists, the Joe Pattersons, 
the Bertie McCormicks, and the Lady Astors, 
tell you that Russia Is flghtlng for herself. 
That’s true: the Russian nation was attacked, 
and her people are defending themselves. 
So were we attacked, and so are we defending 
ourselves. 

We have found, each In our turn, that there 
is no peace with Hitler; that there can be no 
free nation secure in freedom while mad 
aggreasors rove the world: that people worthy 
of freedom must stand shoulder to shoulder 
and fight for it. 

And it has been the fate of the Russian 
people to bear the full weight of the mighti¬ 
est war machine ever forged by a combination 
of hellish military efficiency and absolute 
moral depravity. The Russians have 3 rielded 
ground: they have seen their great cities and 
their peaceful countryside ravaged: they have 
taken the worst that Hitler could give and 
have come back fighting. Our own General 
MacArthur calls it one of the greatest military 
achievements of all time. 

They have fought with a spirit thal cannot 
be crushed. They know what all-out war is. 
Men, women, and children, soldiers and civil¬ 
ians. they all fight and they all kill Nazis. 

A 26-year-old girl is In Washington. She 
is a sniper. She is a lieutenant in the Rus¬ 
sian Army. And she has the military philos¬ 
ophy that will win this war. She says simply: 

“Every Nazi who remains alive will kill 
women, children, and old folks. Dead Nazis 
are harmless. Therefore, if I kill a Nazi, I 
am saving lives.” 

That should be posted in every general 
staff headquarters throughout the United 
Nations. That is the way to win this war. 
And the place where the Nazis are is on 
the continent of Europe. Let’s go get 
them. 

And, if we go while the Russians are hit¬ 
ting on all cylinders, then so much easier 
will our task be and so much smaller the 
sacrifice in American lives. 

Hitler and the German people tear noth¬ 
ing so much as a war on tv/o fronts. They 
are getting a taste of aerial war on two fronts 
now. British planes from the west; Russian 
planes from the east, and there's a hot time 
every night in the Third Reach of Adolf 
Hitler. 

America is beginning to count in this war. 

The unbeatable Chinese, with a hard¬ 
hitting American air force to help them, are 
giving the Japs a taste of their own med¬ 
icine. Our flying fortresses are sailing with 
impimlty over the continent that Hitler calls 
his own, and they are raising hell with his 
communications and his factories. 

In war. the most merciful blow is the swift 
blow. 

Action, while the Russian Army can still 
strike from the east, will put Hitler in the 
center of a pincers which will squeeze all 
the fight out of him. The Russians have their 
hopes in us, as we have our hopes in them. 
They know we have the stuff, and they have 
proven that they have it. 

The New York Times correspondent from 
Moscow radios: “Never before have the Soviet 
people felt the solidarity of the pec^le of 
the United States with the Soviet cause so 
strongly. This is a good thing* for it 
heartens the Rtmian mlihotts to know that 
America's and Britain’s masses are as alive 


as the Russians to the dangers that threaten 
the United Nations' cause.” 

Meetings such as this one serve notice on 
the defenders of Stalingrad and on the sol¬ 
diers who are pushing the Germans back 
from the approaches to Moscow that help is 
coming. 

And we, each of us here tonight, tell our 
President: “We are ready, Franklin Roose¬ 
velt. We are ready when you are ready to 
open the second, and the last, front of this 
war in Europe. We are ready to make sacri¬ 
fices. We have sons and brothers in the 
Army and the Navy. They are ready for 
action too. 

“We are ready to make the sacrifice you 
ask of us, because we would rather die than 
live as slaves. We are ready to pay the price 
in blood and tears, and we are ready to take 
our part in this fight for freedom and to be 
as one with Britain, Russia. China, our new 
ally. Brazil, and the conquered countries 
in this war, which has become our war. 

“Americans, Mr. President, do not take 
kindly to living on the bravery of other men. 
We want to do our part and we will follow 
your leadership wherever and whenever you 
command. We are determined that it shall 
never again be 'too little and too late.’ 

“And we know your gallant and far-sighted 
leadership will take us to victory. 

“We—the people—say to you in the words 
of that bold and successful hero. Admiral 
Farragut: ‘Damn the torpedoes. Pull speed 
ahead.’ ” 


What About Prohibition? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 

OF WISCONNSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Scyternber 3,1942 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker. I have 
received about 5,000 postal cards and a 
few hundred letters relative to, first, 
Senate bill 860, banning the sale of alco¬ 
holic beverages to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines; and, second. Senate Joint Res¬ 
olution 21, providing for blanket prohibi¬ 
tion as In World War No. 1. 

I have given this subject considerable 
study, have interviewed Army and Navy 
men, and, as a result, my personal reac¬ 
tion toward this dry legislation is that 
the entire subject is ill-considered, be¬ 
cause the Nation demands unity at the 
present time, and efforts to arouse our 
people against each other with internal 
dissension could only lead to disunity and 
disrupt our efforts. 

The Congress passed legislation last 
year granting power to the Secretary of 
War to create zones blanketing soldiers* 
camps so as to keep them free from vice 
and immoral conditions. The Secretary 
of War has on several occasions exercised 
that right. Furthermore, any command¬ 
ing general has the right, which has been 
frequently exercised, to declare certain 
taverns and resorts as ''out of bounds" for 
all soldiers under his command. These 
orders have been enforced by military 
police and soldiers violating them are 
punished. 

TAXX8 

In 1941 the Federal taxes and.fees on 
beerand^ale alone amounted to $348,876,- 
726. In the same year, State taxes and 
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license fees amounted to $100,000*000— 
local revenues In the same period are 
estimated at forty millions—making a 
total of taxes paid by beer and ale alone 
In the sum of $489,274,895. This is more 
than a million and a quarter dollars a 
day. With the enormous tax bills that 
we now have to pay, and there is every 
prospect that they will go even higher, it 
would seem foolish to pass up this rev¬ 
enue. What would take its place? 

It must also be remembered that of the 
Federal tax on beer, $1 is ear-marked 
especially for national defense. Consider¬ 
ing only the $348,000,000 collected by the 
Treasury Department in 1941 from the 
legal sale of beer we have from this source 
alone the equivalent or purchase price of 
1,000 four-engined bombing planes, or 
3,488 fighter planes, or 42 destroyers, or 
58 submarines, or 11 aircraft carriers, or 
15 cruisers, or 5 battleships, or 5,194 
medium tanks, or Infantry equipment for 
nearly 1,400,000 soldiers. 

If we should again wipe out this legal 
Industry and the taxes which it pays to 
local. State, and Federal Governments, 
would we wipe out the desire for alco¬ 
holic beverages among the estimated 
50,000,000 American citizens who use 
them? Common sense tells us this is not 
the case. Alcohol is very easily pro¬ 
duced. It is a product of nature’s process 
of the fermentation that is found almost 
everywhere on the face of the earth. 

When we voted prohibition before, we 
had. on the one hand, the feeling of 
scores of millions of people that the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages was a 
right and, on the other, the fact that this 
desire was easily supplied. But at what 
a cost. Bootlegging and crime syndi¬ 
cates, and debauchery of our public or¬ 
ders resulted from one end of the Nation 
to the other. There was a terrible low¬ 
ering of social and moral standards 
among people of every age, and particu¬ 
larly among our younger generation. 
The bootlegger paid tribute, but not to 
legitimate government. He paid tribute 
to his crime syndicate and the forces of 
evil in civil and public life. 

When Congress relegalized beer on 
April 7, 1933, it was at the behest of the 
President of the United States ’’to provide 
through such manufactiu*e and sale, by 
substantial taxes, a proper and much- 
needed revenue for the Government,” 

The act became effective at the very 
bottom of our most serious national de¬ 
pression, and business showed a healthy 
revival that many authorities have 
pointed to as the sparkplug which re¬ 
stored our national prosperity and em¬ 
ployment. The income of the criminal 
syndicates ceased. Legitimate business 
was restored and legitimate business paid 
taxes to Federal, State, and local gov¬ 
ernment. Consumers were delighted 
with legal beverages. Today the Gallup 
poll shows a 2<-to-l sentiment against 
proliibition. State and Federal authori¬ 
ties were set up to provide regulations 
and controls for the Industry and they 
have done sa 

In 9 years since beer was relegaliaed 
it is estimated that $8,280,000,000 have 
been paid Into the public treasuries and 


used for public welfare and security. 
Two and a half cents of every dime spent 
by the consumer for beer and ale goes to 
the public revenues. 

Moreover, we are told, authoritatively, 
despite many prejudiced statements to 
the contrary, that the national trend 
toward temperance and moderation and 
law observance has been resumed. 
Crime has decreased. The reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation show— 

The rate per 100,000 population of major 
olfonsea known to the police dropped from 
1,645 In 1932 to 1,581 in 1941. 

Traffic accidents have decreased. The 
National Safety Council reports show— 

Traffic deaths have been reduced from 16.1 
per 100,000.000 vehicle-miles traveled in 1032 
to 12.6 in 1941 

Deaths from alcoholism have decreased. 
The United States Census figures show: 

In 1928, eighth year of prohibition, the rate 
was 4.0 per 100,000 population. In 1940 that 
rate had been cut to 1.9. leas than half of the 
prohibition peak. 

And I would like to quote also from a 
lay pamphlet on alcohol and industrial 
efficiency published by the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol which is 
the authoritative and official publication 
of the Research Council on Problems of 
Alcohol of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

The difference is really between heavy 
drinkers on the one hand and moderate 
drinkers on the other. As one British manu- 


AORXCULTXTXAL PRODUCTS 

Beer was legalized in 1933, and since 
that time the breweries have purchased 
for the manufacture of beer and ale 
24,000,000 pounds of barley, eight and 
one-third billion pounds of corn, one and 
two-thirds billions of pounds of rice, and 
one-fourth of a billion pounds of hops. 
To raise all these agricultural products 
required 3,000,000 acres of farm lands 
annually. If we should take this market 
away from the farmers. In view of the 
enormous surpluses we already have on 
hand, and the bumper crop which is com¬ 
ings this year to swell our surpluses, what 
an economic Jam the farmer would be in. 
But the breweries do not only buy agri¬ 
cultural products. They must use many 
other supplies to properly package and 
ship their product. 

The Brewing Industry Foundation ad¬ 
vises me that the brewing industry has 
spent $75,000,000 for cooperage, one 
hundred and fifty millions for bottles and 
other containers, and sixty millions for 
cartons and boxes. These are typical 
expenditures for supplies and services 
provided by more than 100 industries 
from which the beer industry makes 
purchases. 

In this connection I should also add 
that since the relegallzatlon of beer, the 
brewing Industry has spent more than a 
billion dollars for other supplies and 
services, machinery, equipment, and 
transportation. 

RETAIL SALES 


facturer stated in onsv/er to an inquiry dur¬ 
ing the First World War: "It would be risky 
to say that teetotalers are better workmen 
than the others or that they attended to their 
work more regularly. Between the total ab¬ 
stainers and moderate drinkers there Is noth¬ 
ing to choose from an efficient workman’s 
point of view." 

Also from the Just published book Al¬ 
cohol Eiiplored, by Howard W. Haggard. 
M. D., director of Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology, Yale University, and E. M. 
Jellinek. Sc. D., associate professor, ap¬ 
plied physiology, Yale University. 


The argument which many have heard 
that beer Interferes with other businesses, 
and therefore Is in direct competition 
with them, is not sustained. The figures 
of the Commerce Department, the Cen¬ 
sus of Business, showed that retail sales 
rose 82 percent from 1933 to 1940 and 
that the cash farm income from milk 
rose $919,000,000 to $1,526,000,000 dur¬ 
ing the same period of time. The same 
can be said for coffee, soft drinks, ice 
cream, candy, automobiles, radio sets, 
and a host of other things. 

DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Beer Is a beverage selected not by inebriates 
but mainly by moderate users of alcohol. 
The predominance of beer as a beverage indi¬ 
cates a much wider and correspondingly more 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages in the 


I should also like to add a statement of 
figures showing the consumption of 
grains used in the production of distilled 
spirits during the fiscal year 1941, which 


United States. 

is added hereto: 




Com 

Rye 

Malt 

Total 


Poundt 

Poundt 

Pounds 

Poundt 

Arlr-ona.. 

613,000 

246,336 

129,700 

889,006 

California.. 

A 630,686 

67AW)7 

738,617 

7.0.'50, 610 

Connecticut,.... 

134,470 

66,906 

72,660 

273,002 

Hawaii_ 

Illinois.. 

202,214,710 

72,004,388 

38,618,726 

312,737.829 

Indiana.. 

283,789,167 

44,170,744 

38,036, 445 

360, 696,360 

Kentucky....... 

49A70J,»74 

113,440,162 

89,642,209 
841,396 

' 701,300,775 

Louisiana.. 

3,390,000 

3A 470 

3.707,066 

Maryland.. 

66.709,173 

72,60A 749 

24,6.'»1,924 

162,700,840 

MasMchusetts., 

731,879 

167,228 
610,644 

106,016 

091,623 

Missouri.. 

2; 288,608 

409, 640 

3.168,068 

New York.. 

8,410,6G0 
4A 068,830 

66,990 

1,168,640 

9.646,180 

Ohio.. 

11,722,143 

A113.360 

06.803,838 

Pennsylvania... 

lA 933.177 

4A 670.678 

10.841,408 
356,216 

71,84A163 

Tennessee....... 

3;62A876 

813,768 

AIOASGO 

Vermont....... 

VlfRlnia_ 

1,740.266 

369,240 

288,363 

2,387,849 

Wiaeonsln....... 


107,680 

20,800 

134, 570 

Total- 

|1,18A63A618 

861,968,982 

213.442.070 

1.713.648,610 


1 Includes 2,611,040 pounds of wheat. 

From the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, fiscal year ended June 80,1041. 
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WINS 

Since the repeal of prohibition in 1933 
wine growing has become one of the coun¬ 
try’s most Important farm industries. 
Wine is produced in 33 States and the 
Territory of Hawaii. Upward of a quar¬ 
ter of a million grape, fruit, and berry 
growers depend upon wine for all. or a 
good part, of their income. Wine is also 
a source of livelihood for thousands of 
dealers and workers in related industries 
which furnish services, supplies, and 
equipment to the wine industry. 

Taxes paid on wine 

Wine has already contributed nearly a 
quarter of a billion doUars to Federal, 
State, and local treasuries in the form of 
taxes and license fees. This total is being 
added to at the rate of some forty to fifty 
million dollars every year. Under the 
proposed new Federal tax schedule the 
annual contribution from wine will be 
even greater. 

Employment and wages 

Over 9,000 wage earners are now em¬ 
ployed in wineries and wine-bottling 
cellars. These workers receive an esti¬ 
mated annual income of close to $11,000,- 
000. In addition, uncounted thousands 
of vineyard, orchard, and other farm 
workers depend on wine growing for a 
living, as do additional thousands in the 
transportation, lumber, bottle, label, and 
closure industries and in scores of trades 
supplying services and materials for wine. 

Returns to growers 

Wineries use over $30,000,000 worth of 
raw farm products every year in the pro¬ 
duction of wine. These products include 
grapss, berries of various kinds, peaches, 
apples, and many others, grown in some 
40 States on close to half a million acres. 

Returns to allied industries 

In the production, sale, and distribu¬ 
tion of wine, about $25,000,000 worth of 
materials, supplies, equipment, services, 
and power are used and consumed every 
year. This money goes to the railroads 
and trucking lines for transportation; 
to tank, cask, barrel, bottle, and carton 
manufacturers for containers; to label 
printers; and to dozens of others. 

Wine’s part in the war 

Over and above the taxes contributed 
by wine and the living which wine pro¬ 
vides for growers and workers in Uie in¬ 
dustry, wine is playing an important role 
in the war effort. From wine alone come 
the strategic tartrate materials that go 
into medicines, foods—e. g., cream of 
tartar in baking powder—chemicals, and 
various other vital products. The brandy 
distilled from wine is a part of the emer¬ 
gency ration on all naval aircraft. 
Winery distilling equipment is being 
made available for use in the smokeless 
powder and synthetic rubber programs. 
These are but a few of the ways in which 
the wine industry is sharing in the all- 
out fight for victory over the Axis Powers. 

WHAT DOES THE ARMY AND HAVT THINK? 

In order that we may have a clear 
picture as to whether the Army and Navy 
want this legislation, let us Interview the 
heads of these two branches of our serv¬ 
ice and see what they have to say. I take 
the liberty of quoting some of their state¬ 
ments: 


The Secretary of War 

"Presently existing laws • • • forbid 
the sale of or dealing In Intoxicating liquor 
on military reservations, but permit the sale 
of beer and light wine of not more than 
3.2-peroent alcohol content by weight • • • 
on military reservations • • • located in 
States whose laws permit such sales at such 
places. 

‘‘This policy has caused a degree of tem¬ 
perance among Army personnel which Is not 
approachable In civil communities now, nor 
was as high a degree of temperance attained 
either In or out of the Army during the days 
of national prohibition. Under this policy, 
military personnel are encouraged to remain 
on the reservation and enjoy refreshments 
under conditions conducive of temperance. 

"The War Department believes that It 
would be harmful to the men In the service, 
as well as unnecessary, to direct a prohibition 
against them that did not apply to other 
citizens. Experience has proven that the 
present policy of the Department is the most 
effective way to Insure temperance and It 
would be regrettable indeed should the Con¬ 
gress, in its efforts to assist in the matter 
of attaining temperance among military 
personnel, enact legislation which would de¬ 
stroy the advancements made and return 
to the Department the difflcult problem of 
combating bootleg operations." (Source: 
Letter, of Secretary Stimson dated May 2. 

1941. to Senator Robert R. Reynolds, then 
acting chairman of the Senate Committee on 
MUitary Affairs (Calendar No. 339. United 
States Senate, 77th Cong.).) Confirming let¬ 
ter to Senator Reynolds dated January 22, 

1942, declared that the views expressed in 
letter of May 2. 1941 "remain unchanged" 
and "I trust that no further action will be 
taken by the Senate on the legislation." 

The Secretary of the Navy 

"Instead of having the beneficial effect ex¬ 
pected. It Is believed that a prohibition of 
the kind contemplated would tend to raise 
in normal, healthy young men an adventure- 
seeking curiosity, which would more than 
offset any possible benefits." (Letter of Act¬ 
ing Secretary James Porreotal to Chairman 
Robert R. Reynolds, of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee.) 

United States Army Adjutant General 

"It is believed unwise to deny a soldier, 
during his few hours of leisure time, the 
privileges which are enjoyed by other citi¬ 
zens. • * * Beverages which contain 3.2 

alcohol or less by weight are not considered 
Intoxicating * * * experience has proven 

that permitting the sale of beverages, as 
Indicated, has accomplished excellent re¬ 
sults." (Major Oeneral Emory S. Adams.) 

United States Army Surgeon General 

An army graph for the period 1919-40 
shows that the last upsurge of alcoholism 
in the Army was exactly coincidental with 
the prohibition period between 1920 and 
1932, and that there has been a constant 
and gratifying decline in alcoholism and a 
corresponding Increase in moderation since 
beer was relegallzed In 1933. From a low 
of 2.3 per 1,000 men in 1919, the hospitali¬ 
zation rate Jumped to 11.6 in 1922, and was 
over 6 per 1,000 In every year of the dry era. 
It was 2.7 In 1940. (From the report of 
Major Oeneral Magee, Surgeon Oeneral of 
the United States Army, Jtme 80. 1941, and 
earlier reports of the Surgeon Oeneral, 
United States Oovernment Printing Office.) 

In the Third Corps Area, covering the 
immediate vicinity of the National Cap¬ 
ital at Washington, we have a clear state¬ 
ment of practical military policy and the 
effective control which the military exer¬ 
cises. Only the other day MaJ. Oen. 
Milton A. Reckord, corps commander, 
addressed all of the post exchange offi¬ 


cers in the area at a meeting held in Bal¬ 
timore. He said: 

I strongly favor the selling of beer to the 
men but at the same time I believe that every 
possible effort should be made to keep the 
transaction on the highest plane possible. 

He classed any return to prohibition 
as— 

one of the greatest mistakes we could make. 
We have had experience with this and have 
found It to be a total failure. 

The honorable chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds, of North Carolina, 
recently completed a tour of the Army 
camps and on his retmn gave a state¬ 
ment to the press in which he said: 

I am delighted with the morale—and the 
morality of the boys in camp. I never saw 
a drunken soldier or one that even appeared 
to be Intoxicated during my trip. 

These are just a few practical, factual 
reports and they are borne out by simi¬ 
lar reports from our military and naval 
stations everywhere. 

In view of the foregoing comments 
made by the highest ranking officials of 
the Army and the Navy, it would seem to 
me that it would be advisable to let the 
Army and the Navy run the war, manage 
the men as it deems best, and the rest 
of us keep our hands off, and I feel per¬ 
sonally that we should all guard against 
the careless repetition of slanders 
against the decency, sobriety, and good 
conduct of our sons and brothers of the 
uniformed services. Every honest ob¬ 
server, every factual reporter declares 
they are an honor to our country and to 
their families and friends. 


William Dudley Pciley and the Committee 
on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3,1942 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the current trial of 
William Dudley Pelley on the charge of 
sedition and the widespread interest in 
it, it seems to me proper and of some 
importance to record briefly the work of 
the Committee on un-American Activi¬ 
ties in the Pelley case. 

The best key to Pelley’s general attitude 
and to his purposes has recently been 
properly emphasized in the press. It con¬ 
sists of a paragraph in one of his many 
books, the Door to Revelation, in which 
he tells of sitting with a companion on 
the evening that the news came of Hitler’s 
seizing power in Germany and of how 
upon receiving this news he arose and 
remarked to his companion, ’’Tomorrow 
we have the Silver Shirts.'* Pelley then 
proceeded to organize the Silver Shirts, 
or the Silver Legion of America, along 
such lines and with such aims as to leave 
little doubt that its central purpose was 
to seize power in the United States and 
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There le nothing Insoluble In the Indian 
situation except the attitude of the partlee-^ 
British and Indian—If there be anting at 
all Insoluble, XssentlaUy the British and 
the Indians have the same interest in this 
matter, that is, self-preservation In both 
oases. Britons are lighting to preserve Brit¬ 
ain. and Indians must be lighting to preserve 
India. They can do better together than 
against each other. The rest of us are fight¬ 
ing primarily for ourselves, but we realiae that 
the best way to help ourselves Is for us all to 
work and to light togetheiv—the thing we did 
not do early enough. If we had come to¬ 
gether at any period prior to a year ago, cer¬ 
tainly as early as 3 years ago, assuredly 8 
years ago, we Should have stopped Hitler in 
his tracks. To allow him now to divide and 
conquer us is criminal folly, is suicide. 

I suggest, therefore, that world opinion— 
I mean the opinion of good men everywhere— 
should be t^e arbiter for differences any¬ 
where among those who are the foe of the 
Axis. Let us urge men to merge their differ¬ 
ences and find a common front against the 
common foe. I know this can be done. It la 
already being done in many parts of the 
world. It can be done in all parts, every¬ 
where, among all peoples. 

The United States has shown what policy 
it believes In by what It has done in the 
emancipation of the Philippine Islands. 
That ought to be the example for other 
nations. That is the policy the United States 
is going to stand for in international affairs. 
The people of India and everywhere can count 
upon that as being the policy of the United 
States, already established by the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government, 
with the overwhelming approval of American 
public opinion. Therefore, people who now 
are willing to trust the United States to be 
the proponent of such a policy the day peace 
comes will not find us wanting; will not find 
us forsaking them. But the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, the principles already 
adopted in writing of the United Nations, 
every utterance of our President, our Secre¬ 
tary of State, and our people leaves clear 
as a bell America’s policy in world affairs. 
Down with tyranny everywhere, and hasten 
the victory so that everywhere on the earth 
the flag of freedom may proudly fly, protected 
principally by the sacred pledge of the United 
Nations, and ultimately by free men all over 
the world. 


Why I Joined the State Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAML NELSON 

or Mxasouax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 22, 1942 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include copy of first-prize contest 
letter, Why I Joined the State Guard, 
written by Master Sgt. C. L. Thylor, Mo- 
berly, this contest being conducted by 
the Missouri State Guard; 

There is one debt which I never get paid. 
It is the debt to my country and to my 
State for the great blessing of freedom and 
liberty accorded me as a citizen of this, the 
United States of America, and of the sov¬ 
ereign State of Missouri. 

As a'soldier of World War No. 1 and hav¬ 
ing obtained valuable military knowledge 
during that service, I felt that when the oaU 
went forth for men to enlist in the State 
guard, I had something which my State 


needed and In that manner 1 oould pay back 
some of my debt. 

Enlistment in the guard meant that 1 was 
serving my State and oountry again when 
the need was urgent, due to again being at 
war and my State's and my country's safety 
at stake and In great danger. 

Being of forei^ birth and for the past 88 
years having been the beneficiary of the 
munificent blessings of this, our great ooun¬ 
try. and realizing to the fiiUtst extent the 
wonderful opportunities and freedom which 
we enjoy as citizens of the United States, I 
felt that in serving as a member of the 
State guard I am doing something worth 
while and of value to my State, and in safe¬ 
guarding the lives of Its citizens and prop¬ 
erty, 1 am paying my debt. 


Efficient Plan To Anocale Manpower 
Needed To Win War 


EXTENSION OF REIAARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MZCBXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSENTA11VES 

Monday, September 28, 1942 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks I Include the following news 
release from the Prairie Fanner: 

The Nation must adopt a more efllcient 
plan of allocating manpower If It wants to 
win the war; otherwise a shortage of food 
and fiber is a distinct threat In 1948. with 
the result that the war will be prolonged. 

That Is the consensus of a Chicago meet¬ 
ing of leaders of middle western agriculture, 
selective service, education, and the United 
States Employment Service. The major prob¬ 
lem that must be solved, and solved quickly, 
they agreed, is the proper allocation of man¬ 
power to meet the three great dexnands of the 
armed forces, industry, and agriculture. 

Speaker after speaker declared that If more 
key men in agriculture are drafted from the 
farms the Nation wlU face a critical shortage 
of essential products by next year. In the 
Midwest literaUy hundreds of farm auctions 
are scheduled for this fall because farmers 
are imable to continue without help. 

The meeting, called by Publisher Burrldge 
D. Butler, of Prairie Farmer, was attended by 
heads of State farm bureaus, the State 
Orange, State selective service, deans of State 
agricultural colleges. State triple A commit¬ 
teemen, and educators. They passed imani- 
mously a resolution, forwarded to President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wlckard, War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
McNutt, National Selective Service Director 
Lewis Hershey, and War Production Board 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson, as follows: 

"Whereas there is an insufficient amount or 
an unequal distribution of manpower to fill 
all the demands of the armed forces, indus¬ 
try, and agriculture; and 

"Whereas as skilled farm labor continues 
to flow into the armed forces and industry 
1943 food production will be lowered dleas- 
trously: Beit 

•^Resolved, That it ie the unanlmoue Judg¬ 
ment of thli group that— 

"1. Our national war leaders should—In 
immediate roimd-table conference with re- 
eponeible representatlvae of the military, in¬ 
dustrial, and agricultural groupe—formulate 
a program that will balance and aUocate 
available manpower to agriculture, Industry^ 
and the armed forces for the most efficient 
war effort. 


*'3. It is eeaential, if agriculture la to ade- 
quataly do its Job of producing neoaasMf 
food, that the raaultlng program ba mads 
affaotlva wltbln tha next 80 daye." 

Otreeslng the eerloueneae of the fsnn-labor 
situation was Ralph Ammon, dlractor of tbs 
Wlaeonsin Daparbnant of Agrtoultura and 
Markata. More dairy bards are being sold 
tbrougb farm auotloae in Wisconsin now 
than ever before, eatd Ammon, and tbe rea¬ 
son Is the lose of ekllled help to tbe armed 
servioee and to war Induetry with Iti higher 
wages. Farmers have surpassed tbe record- 
breaking 1943 production goale, said Ammon, 
but If they are to approach these goals In 
1948 some adjustment of manpower among 
agriculture, industry and tbe armed forces 
must be made. He offered three tentative 
proposals: 1. That farm price ceilings be 
high enough to permit farmers to compete 
with Induetry lor hired help. 3. A Federal 
BUhaldy for farm labor. 8. That the War 
Manpower Commleslon ration sufficient man¬ 
power to the farms. 

L. M. Vogler, Indiana triple A chairman, 
Bald that the 1943 farm quotas probably 
would be higher than those of this year and 
suggested that more detailed plane should 
be made for the individual farm. 

Edward M. Longnecker, of Michigan, Selec¬ 
tive Service and Michigan State College ex¬ 
pressed conoem over the farm-labor situa¬ 
tion in 1948. He said this fall Michigan had 
4,000 temporary deferments for farm workers 
but that these were only 60 percent of 'the 
number deferred in Industry. The harvest 
will be made this year, he said, but next year 
Is another matter. 

Dean H. P. Rusk of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture declared that fanners and their 
wives will work to the absolute limit to 
make their quotas but that they are begin¬ 
ning to realize they are Just about at their 
limit. Many will hry to train Inexperienced 
help such as volunteer hlgh-school boys but 
he expressed doubt that this would bring 
1943 production up to that of 1943. He 
stressed that farmers must have key men, 
experienced help to approach the production 
of this year. 

Noble Clark, associate director, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Eiqperiment Station, declared 
that practically speaking, Wlsoonein fanners 
have had no draft deferment for their sons 
and hired hands. He said he was convinced 
Wisconsin cannot produce the dairy products 
In 1943 which it did In 1943. He cited the 
fact that in one Wisconsin community In a 
radius of 7 miles 11 farm operators have 
been drafted. The greatest number of dairy- 
farm auctions in history are now taking 
place In Wisconsin. Fanners are deciding 
to go Into hogs instead of mUk production 
because It takee leee work and akUl, If the 
Government really believes that dairy produc¬ 
tion Is vital, Clark declared. It must make it 
more profitable, and It must move fast be¬ 
cause already forces are In motion which 
will reduce 1948 production. All the Im¬ 
ported Mexican help and high-sohool boys 
wont help after a dairy cow le shipped to 
market and butchered, said dark. 

Clark pointed out that 90 percent of the 
Nation's farm production comes from 60 per¬ 
cent of Its farms, and declared that that 60 
percent should have priority on machinery 
and its labor supply. But be agreed that 
taking the man from the less productive farm 
and leaving the man on tbe better farm will 
cause had feeling. 

Walter Efb, of the United Btates Employ¬ 
ment Service, told of the experiments In 
tranqportlng farm families from submarginal 
lands to better producing farms and the dif- 
flmiltles encountered. He suggested break¬ 
ing the farm-labor jffoblem Into two groups: 
Fifst, those iitob as dairy farmera who need 
year-round hired help, and second, those who 
raise crofM euoti as sugar beets, tomatoes, and 
beans, which require much hand labor. 
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Srb deoUwed that the meapower demand! 
of the Army, Industry, and agriculture must 
be tied up so that each gets the right men 
and Irreplaceable farm hands are not drafted. 

ftesldent Carl Smith, of the Illinois A^- 
oultursl Association, declared bluntly that we 
don’t have enough manpower to meet the 
demands of a 13,000,000-man army, all-out 
war production, and the reoord-breaklng goals 
set for agriculture. Therefore, he said, we 
must make the best possible balance of what 
Is available to get maximum production and 
efliciency for all three. AgriciUtiire, Smith 
said, is not trying to keep all farm boys out 
of the draft but is trying to keep the best 
boys, the key men, on the farm. 

Be acknowledged that many a farm boy 
has enlisted because be has been falsely 
scorned for not being in uniform. He ex¬ 
pressed fear for 1048 because many a boy 
who helps harvest this fall won’t be on the 
farm next year, and he predicted that if the 
trend continues many city folks may not eat 
as well next year and the farmer will be 
blamed. 

Herschel Kewsom, master of the Indiana 
State Orange, said some county draft boards 
don’t see the picture properly and that we 
need a good yardstick to measure the value 
of boys to the farm. 

Col. R. Hitchcock, head of Indiana selective 
service, said the Army certainly did not in¬ 
tend to destroy Indiana agriculture. He told 
of a plan to make an exhaustive survey of 
farm needs and farm workers in Benton 
County with the hope of extending this 
throughout Indiana’s 92 counties. For boys 
who are left on the farm he suggested a 
service ribbon and privileges of Joining serv¬ 
icemen’s groups after the war. 

Lee Gentry, head of the Illinois trlple-A 
committee, said one of the chief problems Is 
the fact that 80 percent of Illinois farms are 
operated by men under 46 years of age and yet 
these men are being drafted. He urged quick 
action to clarify the situation and supported 
the survey idea proposed by Colonel Hitch¬ 
cock. 

Walter Katterhenry of the Wisconsin 
triple A said key men are being taken stead¬ 
ily In Wisconsin and that farmers in making 
1043 production plans must know now what 
they can expect In regard to help situation. 

Clayton Munson of the Illinois State Orange 
said dairy farmers are especially handlcapp^ 
by skilled labor shortage and that many of 
them are going Into grain and hog produc¬ 
tion. One auctioneer of his acquaintance 
had 160 farm auctions scheduled 2 ti^eeks ago, 
and of those about one-third were dispersal 
sales. He cited also the case of a skilled 
farmer, 31 years old, married and the father 
of three children. He wanted to move to a 
better farm but the owner told him he would 
take no tenant less than 46 years old because 
of the draft. 

Noble J. Puffer, superintendent of schools 
of Cook County, HI., said that while he 
sympathised with the fanners’ prejudice 
against the green hlgh-sChool boy, neverthe¬ 
less he believed this was a pool of labor that 
could be utilised. He pledged a rearrange¬ 
ment of hifid^-sehool courses so that boys 
could work afternoons, Saturdays, and even 
Sundays to do the best they could on the 
farms. He urged deferment of key farm 
operators and skilled hired hands to instruct 
the town and city boys and also a cleartng 
house between the schools and the Hnlted 
States Department of Agriculture war boards 
so that boys can be channeled to the avail¬ 
able farm Jobs. 

Ih attendance were B. P. Rusk, dean, OoUsga 
of Agriculture, Hhiveralty of HUnols: tee 
Oentry, ehairman, Hlinola Agricultural War 
Hoard; Bari SmitiH, president, Hlinola Agri¬ 
cultural Association; J. 0. Spitler. State 
leader, Hllnole Perm Advlsere; Clayton Mun- 
ion, .Hllnole State Orange; HOble Puffer, 
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county superintendent, Cook County schools; 
Walter Brb, regional farm placement direc¬ 
tor, United Statee Bn^ployment Service; 
Herschel Neweom, master, Indiana State 
Orange; Leroy Hoffman, State leader, Indiana 
county agents; E. H. Shideler, State direc¬ 
tor, Indiana Farm Security Administration; 
Marshall Vogler, chairman, Indiana Agricul¬ 
tural War Board; Ool. B. Hitchcock, director, 
Indiana Selective Service; Noble Clark, associ¬ 
ate director, Wisconsin Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station; Seth Pollard, executive secre¬ 
tary, Wisconsin Cotmcil of Defense; Walter 
F. Katterhenry, chairman, Wisconsin Agri¬ 
cultural War Board; Ralph Ammon, director, 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture; Law¬ 
rence O’Neal, assistant commissioner. Blichi- 
gan Department of Agriculture; Winfred O. 
Armstrong, master, Michigan State Orange; 
Edward Longnecker. occupational adviser, 
Michigan Selective Service; Burrldge D. But¬ 
ler, editor and publisher, the Prairie Farmer. 


The Acute Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF ZOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 29, 1942 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial by 
Mr. A. M. Piper, from the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil, of Council Bluffs, Iowa: 

Tax ACUTE FAlUMt LABOR PROBLEM 

Any fair-minded person ought to under¬ 
stand why Congressmen from the agricultural 
States insist that the cost of farm labor be 
taken into consideration in figuring farm 
p'lrity prices. 

This is Just as logical and necessary as it 
is to include the cost of labor in figuring the 
prices the Government pays for war muni¬ 
tions and equipment. 

Just now farmers are receiving good prices 
for cattle and hogs, but nothing to cheer 
about for com, wheat, oats, and other prod¬ 
ucts. Indeed, all farm prices are far below 
the levels reached during the other World 
War. Industrial wages, on the other band, 
are much higher than in 1917 and 1918. 

These high wages are attracting the workers 
away from the farms. In numerous Iowa 
communities it is next to impossible to secure 
farm help at anything like the wages paid last 
year. Gathering this year’s corn crop is going 
to be a tremendous problem for many, if not 
the majority, of farmers. 

This is only one phase of the farm labor 
situation. The draft Is draining the younger 
men from the farms at an increasingly alarm¬ 
ing rate. The outlook Is ominous. Frank 
Lowden, former Governor of Hlinola and one 
of the Nation’s leading agricultural authori¬ 
ties, did not overstate the case when he said 
tbs other day: 

**There is a growing soarclty of labor in all 
branches of agriculture.” Fanners under 46 
years of age are the men who are producing 
the suiplUB of farm commodities which are 
urgently needed. To take any one of these 
men from his farm would greatly reduce the 
output of that farm. 

**And yet we are told now that the operator 
of the farm, or the trained farm hand. In 
the coming year, cannot daim deferment on 
account of his occupation. Unleas something 
is done to stop this draft of experlenoed 
fanners Sxom the Smm, I fear not only a 
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food Shortage but in all probability a food 
famine. 

Thus far very few married men have been 
drafted and practically no farm operators 
havs been taken. But this Is also true of 
other industries and occupations. 

U the active armers of the country are not 
generally exempted from the draft, the food 
situation a year from now is quite likely 
to be as serious as Governor Lowden predicts. 

The Government must formulate and put 
into effect an Intelligent manpower policy 
and It must do so immediately. 


The Navy’f QitUeive for Senrice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOH 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 29,1942 

Mr. ITBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following address, 
which I delivered over the radio on Au¬ 
gust 17, 1942: 

My friends. I want to talk to you on this 
occasion about the United States Navy and 
its challenge for service. 

Most all of you are familiar with the tre¬ 
mendous war effort being made In this coun¬ 
try of ours. In fact, a great many of you 
are participating in it. Thousands of you 
are working In our great steel millB—and in 
the mines that provide the fuel for those 
mills—turning out the steel for our ships, 
tanks, and guns. 

Much of the steel being made in this area 
Is going into naval construction—our con¬ 
tribution to the greatest program ever un¬ 
dertaken by any nation. 

When war broke out with the cowardly 
and treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, it 
soon became apparent that our Navy—as 
strong as it was—still was not strong enough 
for the tremendous task before it. Our Navy 
had to fight In both oceans and at the same 
time convoy materials thousands of miles 
to England, Russia, and Australia. 

In answer to this challenge, Congress au¬ 
thorized the greatest navy In the history of 
the world. Thanks to the workers In the 
shipyards and you workers in our coal mines 
and steel mills that program is rapidly tak¬ 
ing shape. It is becoming a reality every 
day, every minute. Every ton of coal we 
turn out, every ton of steel, la Just another 
step toward that goal, achievement of which 
is necessary before we can hope for victory. 

Thanks to the patriotic effort of American 
shipyards, new naval oonstruction Is now 
860 percent ahead of what it was this time 
last year. Every day new ships are being 
commissioned and new planes are rolling 
off the produption lines. For these new ships 
and planes the Navy needs men. For the 
finest ships and planes are of no avail with¬ 
out the men to use them. 

Since Pearl Harbor, enlistments In the Navy 
have increased tremendously. But the rate 
has not been as great as the Increase In pro¬ 
duction. And since the Navy depends on 
volunteers, it has launched a great Nation¬ 
wide recruiting campaign to get the men it 
needs. As part of this program the Members 
of Congress have been asked to tell their 
friends and neighbors about the Navy’s need 
for men, and of the opportunities it offers 
for eduoation and self-improvement. 
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I was glad to respond to that request be¬ 
cause I know something about the Navy, Its 
opportunities for rapid advancement, and its 
great trade schools where its men are taught 
skilled trades that will be of value to them 
in after life. 

Because of the excellent training which 
it gives, the Navy has special appeal for young 
men who have not hnlshed their education 
and want to serve their country. Or for 
older men who want to learn a trade while 
wearing their country's xmiform. 

America today is at war. It Is a war which 
we did not seek. But now that we are in it, 
we have to see it through to the bitter end. 
There is no other alternative. In this dis¬ 
trict—here in our mills and mines—are many 
people from the conquered countries of Eu¬ 
rope. They have friends and relatives in the 
old country. And they know what it means 
to have their country overrun. 

They know, as do all of us, that such a 
thing must not happen here. We must de¬ 
stroy the enemy and the heads of the gov¬ 
ernments that have plunged the entire Na¬ 
tion into war. And destroy them we will. 
But it is going to be a hard fight. And it 
will take time to do it. And before we can 
do that we must have the ships, planes, and 
men necessary to carry the battle to the 
enemy. 

Indxistry is doing its part. Our mills and 
mines are doing their part. But we must 
do more than turn out the steel for battle¬ 
ships and fighting planes. We must also help 
provide the men to run these ships and 
planes. 

Let mo tell you what the Secretary of the 
Navy has to say about the Navy's need for 
men. He said, and I quote: 

"Never in all history has the call for de¬ 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Brave men are needed—stout¬ 
hearted men—men who would rather fight to 
be free than live to be slaves. 

"If that's the way you feel about it. your 
place right now is with the Navy—your 
Navy—in America’s first line of attack, 
shoulder to shoulder with the red-blooded 
men of action who are determined to defeat 
the Axis. Who are not only remembering 
Pearl Harbor, but are doing something 
about it. 

"It’s jOur war as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the war¬ 
ships. all the fighting planes America can 
produce count for nothing without the men 
to man them. Skilled men who know their 
jobs. Fighting men who want action. Pa¬ 
triots who love their country—and serve It as 
true Americans should." 

That is what the Secretary of the Navy had 
to say about the Navy’s need for men. 

Now I want to ask you to count off some 
of the advantages the Navy offers. 

1. Good food and plenty of it. The Navy 
pays more per man to feed its men than any 
other service in the world. You’ll get three 
big wholesome meals every day—cooked by 
Navy experts trained in some of the coun¬ 
try’s finest restaurants and hotels, or in the 
Navy’s own cooking schools. 

2. Clean comfortable quarters. Uncle Sam’s 
fighting bluejackets enjoy the most up-to- 
date living quarters of any service afloat. 
Even on shipboard there are always facilities 
for recreation and relaxation. 

3. The finest medical and dental care. The 
Navy wants you healthy and does everything 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition. 

4. Shipmates with whom you’ll be proud 
to serve. Remember, every man in the 
United States Navy is a volunteer. He Is an 
Intelligent man, a man of action—an all- 
around red-blooded American. 

6. And this fifth point it probably the most 
Important of all—the Navy prepares you to 
make more money after the war, right while 
you are serving your country. 

You may have the idea that you’ll be just 
another seaman when you join the Navy. 


Nothing could be further ftx>m the truth. 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy's 
weapons are tremendously complex. To 
make them maneuver and fight as eflicient 
units requires perfect coordination by men 
who are experts in their jobs. The Navy, 
therefore, is really a huge organization of 
technical specialists, all working together to 
win. It needs the services of no less than 
49 different kinds of specialists. Whatever 
your job in civilian life you can probably 
find its counterpart in the fighting Navy. If 
not the Navy will give you a chance to learn 
a skill after you enlist. Incidentally, every 
one of these specialists is a petty officer with 
all the advantages of higher rank, including 
better pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic, red-blooded American man between 
17 and 50 years of age, and in good health. 
If you qualify so far, then two courses are 
open to you. You can enlist in the Regular 
Navy, which is for a period of 6 years. Or 
you can enlist in the Naval Reserve, which 
means that you will be free to return to 
civilian life as soon as possible after the war. 
Pay and promotions are the same in both 
branches. The choice is yours. 

Now If you have had special training or 
are particularly experienced at your trade, 
you may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating. 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any spe¬ 
cial qualifications. In that case, the Navy 
will give you a chance to go to a trade school 
to get training that would cost as much as 
$1,600. If you’re handy with tools, or if you 
like radio or photography, or always thought 
you might make a good welder, or show any 
aptitude in any of dozens of other fields—^the 
Navy will put at your disposal the finest 
equipment and instructors that money can 
buy. 

And all the while youll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you'll make $50 
a month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 3 months almost all appren¬ 
tice seamen arc automatically promoted with 
a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead 
from there depends upon you, but you have 
my word that the Navy will assist you in 
every possible way. You can get some idea 
of your chances from the fact that approxi¬ 
mately 60 percent of the enlisted men in 
the Navy today are petty officers. 

When I spoke about specialists a while ago 
I didn’t mean just specialists in running a 
ship. If you’re interested in aviation, then 
the Navy’s the place for you—because the 
United States Navy is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual pilot¬ 
ing, you may qualify for such Jobs as radio¬ 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
receive should prove extremely valuable in 
civil life after the war is over. Of course, 
every Navy man who gets flight orders imme¬ 
diately gets a 50-percent raise in pay. 

There are scores of jobs open. In all these 
jobs the training and experience should as¬ 
sist you in civil life after the war. 

That’s the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage, of outstanding 
devotion to their flag. They wear their uni¬ 
forms with pride because they know that they 
have earned their place in a proud fellowship 
of arms. 

These men are interested, first of all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action, and who know exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Each man 
has his own job. He does that job well, and 
he knows that he can depend upon his fellow 
fighting men to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our ^avy 
and the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the 


Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident that, when the men 
of our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be your 
shipmates, if you who are of military age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as 
your branch of our country’s armed services. 

I’m sure that I do not need to remind you 
people of Pennsylvania that this war is very 
close to our homes. It is not just a war 
that is being fought thousands of miles off 
somewhere in the Pacific—or on the battle¬ 
fields of Russia. It is being fought right 
here off our own shores. This country 
knows only from reading about Europe the 
horror of bombing attacks. Yet this threat 
is very real to us. We are safe only so long 
as our Navy and its fighting arms, the 
Marines and the Coast Guard can keep 
enemy carriers far out to the sea. And the 
rich industrial area in this district might 
well be one of the prime objectives of any 
mass bombing attack on this country. 

Recently, two gangs of saboteurs were 
landed from submarines lying off the Atlan¬ 
tic coastline. These men came to this coun¬ 
try to destroy our great production and 
transportation centers. Think what havoc 
these men might have done in this very 
district—and how safe would you workers 
in the mines and mills have been had they 
gotten here. 

There is, my friends, no safe place in this 
war. 

Fortunately, those saboteurs were cap¬ 
tured. But it is not likely that the fiendish 
minds that set them on our shores will not 
attempt to send others to carry on the foul 
work they had planned. It is up to our 
Navy and our Coast Guard to sweep the seas 
of the submarines that might bring them 
here. 

Many from this district already have 
chosen the Navy as their branch of the serv¬ 
ice. I am informed that in the month of 
May alone, 76 men from this district joined 
the Navy—and the number has increased 
steadily since that time. If you want to 
choose the Navy as your branch of our armed 
forces, there is a recruiting station in Johns¬ 
town. The Navy offers you real opportuni¬ 
ties for self-improvement and at tlie same 
time to render a valuable service to your 
Nation, In protecting your home and the lives 
of your friends. I thank you. 


Advice to Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 29, 1942 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I re¬ 
ceived from William E. Silver, of Water¬ 
loo, Iowa, State commander of the Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans of the World 
War, a copy of a statement which has 
been prepared by the King-Marson chap¬ 
ter of the Disabled American Veterans, 
which contains some excellent advice for 
the men in the service. Believing that 
this statement should receive wide cir¬ 
culation, I am including a copy in this 
extension of remarks: 

Dxas Oomxaihb: You, as an American citi¬ 
zen, were selected to serve in the armed 
forces to preserve the democracy of our coun¬ 
try. After passing a physical examination. 
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you 'Were celled to lenre In the military foroee 
or your country. 

TOe Dieebled American Veterana, or the 
D. A. aa it is otten called, la made up of 
thoee men, who during the World War of 
1017-18, were wounded or otherwiee injured 
in the line of duty. There aervloe-oonnaoted 
veterana organised for the purpose of trans- 
aotln'T claim work for the disabled and their 
dependents. Many definite testimonials 
prove that this important work la carried 
on effectively. 

We ere expecting to see you back home 
after the war, hale and hearty. However, 
should you need any asalstance, our depart¬ 
ment and its ofllcers are at your disposal. 

Here is an outline of different things which 
experience has proved to be very helpful: 

1. Write home frequently. 

а. Take out Government Insurance as soon 
as possible. 

8. Wear your identification number at all 
times. 

4. If you have private insurance and your 
monthly earnings do not cover the premium, 
the Government will help you if you make 
proper application. 

5. A diary is valuable, but if you do not 
keep one. make a written record if you be¬ 
come ill, have an accident, are wounded or 
disabled, mentioning the time, place, what 
happened, and the names and addresses of 
witnesses. If you are **percent** disabled, 
this record will help you secure the service- 
connected compensation to which you are 
entitled. The people and your Government 
want the disabled veteran to receive Just 
recognition for his disability. 

б. It Is possible for your service record to 
bo lost. The Veterans* Administration says 
that in such event you will have to prove 
your case. If you have the proof, the Gov¬ 
ernment is always fair to you. 

7. Write occasionally to your boss. It will 
help you get back your Job when the war is 
over. 

8. If there is any help we can give you at 
any time, write to the Disabled American 
Veterans, Memorial Hall, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Address of Former Ambassador Joseph 

P. Kennedy at the Induction of 1,000 

Boy* in the United State* Naval Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASBACinTSITTa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. September 29, 1942 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der consent to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I herewith Include a speech de¬ 
livered by Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy, for¬ 
mer Ambassador to Great Britain, which 
speech was delivered on the occasion of 
the induction of 1,000 yoimg men, who 
were present at Symphony Hall in Bos¬ 
ton, into the United States Navy. X also 
addressed this unusual and inspirationsd 
meeting. 1 am pleased to include in the 
Record the remarks made on that occa¬ 
sion by former Ambassador Kennedy, 
whom I consider one of the ou t standi n g 
Americans of this generation: 

Your ttuieikmoy Governor Saltonstall, Oon- 
grapimafi Mcpoms^, Your Honor Msyor 
Tobin, AdfDiral Brown, dlstlnguisbad guMts, 
and our young defenders of America, it is a 
priviltge to ittiside at ymxr induction. It is 
easy for me to feel a kinship with 


fathers and mothers, because I have two sons 
in the Navy. Like your parents, I am proud 
that they are serving their country. 

Your feUow oitieens do not gather here to¬ 
night to give you advice or encouragement. 
We are here to derive inspiration from your 
actions. Your enlistment is a simple act of 
faith, an act of devotion to your country. It 
arouses in us who are on the home front a 
deep sense at what we owe to you and what 
we must do to sustain you. 

We promise you that while you defend our 
Nation, we shc^ see to it that you have the 
arms, the ammunition, and the Implements 
of war. without halt or hindrance. 

We promise you that we shall not engage 
in petty bickering at home or complain about 
minor discomforts that mar our national 
unity or impair our war effort. 

We promise you that we shall zealously 
guard on the home front the institutions 
you defend, so that a free America will wel¬ 
come you home again, an America whoee es¬ 
sential Institutions are unchanged by the 
holocaust of war. 

We promise you that we of the home front 
will not yield to temporary discouragement 
or lose our nerve in hours of trial, but will 
persevere with you to final victory. 

We promise you that our best brains will 
be devoted to the task of assuring you. upon 
your return, that position of leadership in 
our society which your present courage and 
Initiative demand. 

We promise you that our most profound 
minds will undertake the work of setting 
up in the post-war world a permanent system 
of international Justice, so that you will not 
see your sons go forth to war as we see you 
go forth today. 

We promise you that oiur prayers will fol¬ 
low you to the ends of the earth, that God 
may preserve you and keep you, and bring 
victory to your arms. 

This is our covenant with you. 

We shall try to be worthy of you and 
your sacrifice while you are gone, looking 
forward to the hour of your return, when 
we shall place in your keeping, unimpaired 
and unimperlled. the future of the free 
America you now defend. 


Smssr Artiit Aniwered 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON* FHIUP A* BENNETT 

or umaauaj 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday, September 29,1942 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most mislsading attacks ever made 
upon Congress was written last week by 
one Raymond Clapper and carried in 
many newspapers throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

One of the Nation’s greatest news¬ 
papers, the Kansas City Star, in its issue 
of September 27,1942, published an edi¬ 
torial which points out the unfairness of 
the Clapper article. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I include the editorial: 

P10TATO BS H ir --»l*LLTt 

Raymond Clapper writes from Washing¬ 
ton that tor the first time he fears a dictator- 
•hip in this country because of what he de- 
aoribes aa the present subeervient attitude of 
Congress toward Uio farm interests. Frank¬ 
ly, we don’t Share that fear and are not going 
to become alarmist tor a moment. 

Reason No. 1 is that there Is no differenoe 
iduttsver between eongrfesional attenthm to 


the farm bloc and White Rouse attention to 
the labor bloc. This point Mr. Clapper seems 
to overlook altogether. He speaks about the 
power of the farm lobby on Capitol HiU but 
says nothing about the power of the labor 
lobby at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Now, why not look at both sides or both ends 
of this question? Plainly no pressure group— 
whether farm, labor, or industrial—should 
have undue influence at Washington in Its 
own Interest. It's bad and to be condemned 
in Congress or anywhere else. But it la a 
matter of public record that labor leaders 
were consulted at the White House before the 
Executive’s wage-farm price program was made 
public, that they emerged from the White 
House smiling and announcing they were in 
full accord with what was going to be done— 
adding quickly that it would not be any wage 
freezing. 

Now there is no record of any similar con¬ 
sultation of farm leaders or their emergence 
smiling and so on. But there is a record of 
White House denunciation of farmers over 
the radio. Isn't it only natural then that the 
farm leaders should go to Congress In the 
hope of a hearing? 

So much for that. But Mr. Clapper says 
further that he has always contended we 
could not have a dictatorship until parlia¬ 
mentary government decayed or so long as 
wo had a strong, healthy, and Independent 
Congress, lobbies or no lobbies. Yet now the 
whole contention Is that Congress ought to 
be subservient to the White House and do 
exactly as requested—under an tiltimatum. 
If Mr. Clapper fears any dictatorship, why 
not look into this? 

With respect to this present incident we 
think the whole argument about a dictator¬ 
ship misses fire. The identical fact that 
Congress has shown independence is the best 
kind of guaranty against dictatorship. It 
indicates that parliamentary government has 
not decayed, that controversial questions can 
be debated and threshed out In the demo¬ 
cratic way. 

As for pressure groups, they are always on 
hand and probably will be eo long as we are 
a democracy. Any group has a right to speak 
for its interests. It's the business of gov¬ 
ernment, all of It, to keep those Interests 
subordinated to the common public interest. 
When that is done for the one group in this 
Instance we believe it will be done for the 
other. Whose move is first? 


Farm Parity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W.O.BURGIN 

or IfOXTR CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 29, 1942 

Mr. BUROIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend ihy remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of September 28. 1942, edited by Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, former United States 
Ambassador to Mexico: 

NOT MOST FAVORID 

A few days ago the New York Times said 
**the most favored group of aU are the larm- 
ere.** The farmeri wiU be surprised to read 
that appraleement by a city writer in a sky¬ 
scraper. A correspondent of the Times takes 
Issue and says: 

‘The relative total income of farmers to 
aernfarmers as shown for the 5 years 1910-14 
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was $675 and $2,436. respectively, with an 
annual individual average of $135 and $487. 

**Oan it be that the average per capita 
farm Income of $135 is parity with the 
average of nonform Income of $487. or that 
fanners with but 28 percent of the Income of 
the nonfarmer population can be considered 
on an equal basis? If farmers represent 25 
percent of our population, and in 1939 re¬ 
ceived 7.6 percent of our national income, it 
would seem that many of the articles pub¬ 
lished attempting to show that farmers are 
a favored group have little to support their 
claims.’* 

The man in the city is apt to think the 
farmer gets what he pays for the products 
of the farm. As a matter of fact, those who 
transport and sell farm products often get 
more than the man with the hoe. 

Instead of being the ’’most-favored group** 
the farmers have been compelled to sell their 
products in a free-trade market and buy in a 
market favored by high protection. 

The farmer and the farm worker are en¬ 
titled to the same treatment that goes to 
people in other callings. They will not ask 
more and will not be satisfied with less. 
Senator Norris says: ’’Labor is Included in 
the farmer’s product,” and asks, ’’Why not 
include it in his price?” A farm worker is 
entitled to the same treatment as a factory 
worker. 

Agricultural Commissioner Kerr Scott says 
that ’’the present farm parity prices were 
based on the average prices paid from 1909 
to 1914, when farm labor was plentiful at $1 
per day or less, while now farm labor costa 
$2 and $2.50 per day. Last year the 44,000,000 
rural people received only 12 percent of the 
national Income.” 


Men Mwt Eat if They Are To Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 28, 1942 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several recent occasions I have pointed 
out to the House the growing threat 
to our future agricultural production 
through the calling into the armed forces 
of young men from the farm and the 
attractive wages offered in defense in¬ 
dustries drawing other young farm men. 

The editors in rural communities 
rarely go wrong in holding the pulse of 
the people, and one of the editors in the 
Eighth District of Michigan paints a 
clear picture of the Michigan situation. 
I submit the following editorial by Mr. 
Schuyler L. Marshall in his Clinton 
County Republican-News, published at 
St. Johns. Mich.; 

WASHINGTON BETTER GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 

When a 44-year old bachelor farmer, able- 
bodied and expert In farm management, is 
taken from a productive farm and put into an 
army camp, someone has blundered badly. 
When a blanket Government order is sent to 
men to leave necessary local employment and 
report for a war plant Job, about which they 
know nothing, and distant from their homes 
and families, and with no means to commute, 
another blunder is made. 

When a group of glamour movie gals and a 
coterie of fancy-pant males from the same 
Industry is sent aroimd the country to seU 


bonds to working Americans by their antics 
or their kisses, why, that’s asinine. When 
a boy is killed in action, or in line of duty in 
a plane crack-up, and it is reported that he 
lost his life in a truck accident, that’s fool¬ 
ish. The truth has a way of leaking out. 
People want the truth. 

In other words, you can’t take two or three 
miUion of the sturdiest, ablest workers away 
from the farms and leave old men and expect 
the farms will produce more and more for the 
needs of our men in service and the other 
nations. 

This condition is getting serious and 
dangerous. 

Through various sorts of rationing, normal 
outlets for food products have been abolished. 
The great canning concerns are out of the 
market for Michigan beans. Uncle Sam is 
the only customer today. When Uncle Sam 
falls to accept last year’s crop, it may result 
in abolishing the local market for this year's 
crop—at least, for the time being. If this 
proves to be a wet fall, and beans have excess 
moisture, it is absolutely imperative that this 
crop be processed early if the beans are to be 
saved for food. 

We quite appreciate that converting a na¬ 
tion at peace to a war basis is a very, very 
complex Job. There are, however, men in 
every branch of every Industry who know 
these problems and have been meeting them 
successfully year after year. They are not al¬ 
ways welcome in Washington. The politi¬ 
cians and bureaucrats don’t like them. They 
would rather continue to hold their Jobs and 
continue to blunder. 

It seems to us that a great part of Wash¬ 
ington. D. C., needs to get acquainted with 
the United States; that, or let someone do 
the Job who is already acquainted. 

There are encouraging signs in the War 
Production Board and its treatment of indus¬ 
try in making war equipment and munitions. 
Agriculture needs the same consideration. 

Men must eat if they are to fight. 


One-Hundredth Anmversury of the Order 
of Sons of Temperance of North 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 29,1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Ur, Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that 1 insert in the Rkcord the 
following statement, which was furnished 
to me by William E. Franklin, P. M. W. A., 
of Harrisburg. Pa.; 

One hundred years ago today, there was 
brought into existence in the city of New 
York an order whose cardinal principle was 
total abstinence from all that intoxicates. 
It was founded by 16 men. who realized that 
something stronger was needed, to save the 
men of that day. from the fact-growing slav¬ 
ery of Intoxicating liquors, than the Wash¬ 
ingtonian and other pledge-signing societies 
of that day. It is known as the Order of Sons 
of Temperance, and the parent organization 
Is the national division of the Sons of Tem¬ 
perance of North America, which includes 
the Provinces of Canada as weU as our States. 
The present head of the order is Most Worthy 
Patriarch Charles T. Montgomery, of Phila¬ 
delphia, and Its present headquarters is 824 
South Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, with the 
Honorable E. R. Nickerson as the most worthy 


scribe. It is composed of grand divisions in 
the States and Provinces and subordinate di¬ 
visions in the communities. It has been 
classed as a secret society but does not go far 
along that line. It has a beautiful initiation 
ceremony in order to make the pledge im¬ 
pressive. It has a white regalia for the local 
divisions, red for the State or grand divisions, 
and blue for the national divisiens. Its em- 
b'em is a red, white, and blue triangle with a 
six-pointed star in the center and the motto 
of love, purity, and fidelity thereon. 

In its early history it grew by leaps and 
bounds and in 8 years had a membership of 
260.000. It qsread to all English-speaking 
countries until it has five national divisions. 
It may Interest you to know that it is the 
only order that Abraham Lincoln ever be¬ 
longed to, and among its other illustrious 
members was President Rutherford B. Hayes 
and his wife Lucy. Vice Presidents Henry B. 
Wilson and Schuyler Colfax, several Gover¬ 
nors and many Members of Congress and Pro¬ 
vincial Parliaments, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
D. D. and Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 

In my own State one of the order’s greatest 
leaders in its early history was Hon. John 
Belton O’Neil, Judge of the State supreme 
court. In 1852 in the city of Ricbmond. Va., 
he was elected most worthy patriarch or the 
head of the order, and Hon. Neal Dow, Gover¬ 
nor of Maine, was elected most worthy asso¬ 
ciate, or the equivalent of vice president. 

At Bremo, Va., there stands the only monu¬ 
ment erected in honor of a temperance or¬ 
ganization, a marble canopy In which is a 
large pitcher-shaped fountain from which is 
poured clear cold water from a nearby spring, 
erected by a wealthy admirer of the order. 

The order is nonsectarian and nonpolitical. 
Discussion of party politics Is not permitted 
in its meetings. Its sole aim is to save people 
from the curse of alcoholic liquors through a 
pledge of total abstinence from all that in¬ 
toxicates. In the beginning it only received 
men 21 years of age. Later women were ad¬ 
mitted, and in later years the age limit was 
lowered to 14 years in order to save the youth 
of America. 


My Views on Preparedness Prior to Pearl 
Harbor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 29, 1942 

Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricord. I include the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from my speeches in the 
Congressional Record; 

NOVEMBER 1, 1939 

Thus far no work as a committee has been 
done in this session. Just as soon as our 
foreign policy is finally determined I am sure 
that every Member of Congress, and the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Afialrs in particular, will 
be desirous of giving most careful attention 
to the bringing of our defenses up to the 
standard needed for international situa¬ 
tion now confronting us. This work wlU be 
of such magnitude and Importance as to em¬ 
phasize the folly of further needless delay of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in ap¬ 
proaching the study of the defense problem. 
In my own personal opinion, there is very 
close relationship between our foreign policy 
and our national defense policy. 
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next to A cordial relationtblp betweaqi our 
Nation and all foralgn natlona* our national 
dafenae la, or abould be* our flrat oonaldera- 
tton when world aliaira are in turmoU, Tbe 
purpoae of our armed loroea may be viewed 
differently by different Indlvlduale. In the 
final teat their function le to protect the vital 
Intereata of the Nation, and our vital Inter- 
eats ihlft with the times. Moat generally, 
however, they include the defense of the 
Nation's territory, the preservation of a max¬ 
imum of democracy, and the preaervation of 
peace at least of our own Nation. Many 
other purposes may be enumerated, but most 
of them are more controversial than the ones 
named. 

National defense may be likened to insur¬ 
ance against the hazard of world conflagra¬ 
tion. The wealth of o\ir Nation, which in¬ 
cludes the best raw-material supply of the 
worid, and a heavy percentage of the gold, 
copper, oil, and food supply, hr too great to 
leave wholly to the mercy of aggreemr foreign 
nations, eepedally In time of turmoil. 

The tJhlted States is not prepared for a 
war of any kind. The united sUtee ie not 
even prepared to defend itself. If we were 
attacked today by a relatively small force, 
we might succeed In mobilizing a million 
men overnight, but any akirmish that they 
might be engaged In within the next year 
would find them armed with relics of the 
World War, some of which arms were found 
obeolete In 1918. Just as In 1917 and 1918 
they would have to fight with a motley array 
of rifiea, artillery, and airplanes. Regardless 
of the outcome of this debate on the bill now 
before us, we are called upon by aU America 
to make Amerloa strong enough to meet 
any invasion before it arrives, the ability to 
turn back an invader before he could reach 
this country would prevent desolation of any 
part of it We should immediately begin 
gatheiing a supply of raw and manufactured 
materials in order to equip, supply, main¬ 
tain, and subsist an adequate force of men 
for that purpose. 

We do not have adequate suppUee of ma¬ 
chine guns, automatlo and semiautomatic 
arms, modem artillery, aircraft, and tanks to 
be sure of successful defense of our Nation. 
This is not a new experience for America. 
It has unfortunately been our eaq)erieDce in 
every emergency we have encountered 
throi*ffhout our national history. We are all 
equally familiar with the record of unpre¬ 
paredness as outlined in our history books for 
each war in which we have been involved. 

MAT 84, 1840 

I only wish it were poealble to go about 
our businees of building up our national de¬ 
fenses without first developing an acute case 
of Jitters. About the only new and unfore¬ 
seen factors In the present European war 
that have developed since the declaration 
of war are tiie factors of its speed and fe¬ 
rocity. Twenty years of peace have caused 
many of us to either forget or fall to realize 
the horror of war. The businese and obli¬ 
gation of Oovemment dBoiale In high po- 
Bltlone to to guard and protect the Nation 
against great danger. One of our greatest 
dangers always is that of failing to rsalize 
impending disaster In time to prepare oohnly, 
efliolently, and adequately to meet it before 
it ie tqxm us. Nor that reaaon, whan I came 
to the special session of Congress lost Sep- 
tembsr Z was hopeful that the committee 
on which Z am serving might examtne and 
determine the status of our national dafense 
at once. The lack of adequate defense was 
quite otndous. With war flaming in Nurope, 
Z spoka here In the House on November 1, 
e nqmasttttng as sUrangly as X cutod that 
Amefida wm nut ptepiM for a wUr of miy 
kind. 

Notwithstanding t|ie situction that Hmn 
existed and notwtthstandirqi the fkct that ue 
Uterally sat beta lUr weeks awaiting action 


on the embargo bill by the Senate, ready 
and willing to devote our time and study to 
problems of national defense, the MiUtary 
Affairs Committee was not called into ses¬ 
sion once throughout the entire special ses¬ 
sion of Congress. Much valuable time was 
literally wasted. • • • while recent 
events in Europe have emphasized the im¬ 
portance of aircraft in war, it seems to me 
that the need for augmentation of our entire 
defense program, including aircraft, was so 
obvious on the day the q;>eclal session con¬ 
vened last September, that the Committee on 
Military Affairs should have functioned very 
energetically but quietly throughout the en¬ 
tire q;>eclal session of Congress, and most 
certainly it eeems that after so much delay 
in looking to our defenses, our plight is not 
helped by drama, world-wide radio hook-ups. 
and screaming headlines. • * » Jixiging 
from my mall here, people are wholeheartedly 
in favor of any reasonable strengthening of 
our defenses, and they do not need to be 
sold on that point. The people of my district 
have been urging adequate defense prepara¬ 
tion ever since the present European war 
started. What they fear is that we may be 
drawn into that war, and the excitement 
wlilpped up here In Washington has not 
allayed and will not allay that fear. 

naauAXT la, i»4i 

America was aerlously tmprepared for war 
in September 1989 and America did not be¬ 
come defenee-mtnded until last June when 
OoDgreas refused to adjourn and go home. 
Most at our legislation for defense has been 
enacted since then. Our Chief of Staff told 
the Senate Appixqjriationa Committee last 
May that America bad no store of arms in 
reserve and those of us charged with seeing 
that America is adequately armed know full 
well that America has not been able to arm 
adequately in the short period of 9 months. 
We know and the powers of the world know, 
that It will take from 9 to 18 months longer 
to bring our armaments up to our needs lor 
a force of 1,400,000 men, and of course It will 
take even longer to adequately prepare a 
force of larger size. 

I have nothing but praise for the youth of 
America and their response to our present 
mobilization, training, and service program, 
and I have nothing but praise for American 
labor and American indukry for their vigor¬ 
ous and wholehearted response in this hour 
of need. But I have a heavy heart when I 
think of the months of inaction on the part 
of our Federal Gk>vemment, including Con¬ 
gress and the committee on which I am 
serving, which resulted in long delay in the 
arming of Ameiiea. We knew that tooling 
and production require from 1^ to 3 years 
of time and even our school boys knew that 
danger and destruction stalked the destiny 
of our Nation. 

JTJLY le, lt41 

Until we have carefully planned and pre¬ 
pared and bfoilt adequate armament, Ameri¬ 
ca today must face probably what is the 
greatest challenge of all, and that is to ex¬ 
pend all of our strength and effort and eeo- 
nomlo resources and labor to building our 
armament and training program. • * * 

Z must conclude, however, by saying that 
America is today for from adequately pre¬ 
pared to Join In ae an active belligerent in 
the war now raging In Europe. To plunge 
fn at this moment would mean little less 
than the slaughter of uncounted thousands 
of our sons tbroui^ lack of adequate arma¬ 
ment. A lew months of tiaae will change this 
plcturt somewhat, and 18 months will change 
It so greatly that It Is well-nigh impossible to 
imaghie the difference in our poei^n then 
and noN. Z have nothing but praise for the 
responae of Amerloan industry and labor to 
the ehailenge that came to them only 1 year 
ago, and Z oan say truthfully that American 
Indiie tr y and labor have gone further in the 
paet IS months than the industry and labor 


of any nation In a like period of time in his¬ 
tory, but we cannot demand the impossible 
of them. We have known ever since the 
World War of 1917 and 1918 that it requires 
S years or more to arm our Nation. The 
sad part of it is that it requires only a few 
hours to plunge headlong into armed con¬ 
flict. But Inasmuch as we are situated as 
we are, my hope Is that we can forestall any 
attack upon our own Nation and that we can 
at the same time unite In expending our full 
effort to preparation rather than to hasten¬ 
ing oxir entrance into armed conflict. If 
America pulls together unitedly and ener¬ 
getically for all-out preparedness during the 
months immediately ahead, and if our Nation 
also Judiciously avoids armed conflict inso¬ 
far as possible to do so. I can assure you 
that our Nation will never bow to a foreign 
master. 

AUOUBT 8, 1941 

At the outset Z will state that my own views 
of the objective of our present preparedness 
effort Is, or should be. to make our Nation so 
powerful that no International bully, or 
combination of bullies, will dare attack 
us. • • ♦ I do not need to dwell at length 
upon the Importance of adequate equipment, 
but I do wish to say that there is little excuse 
for an Inadequate supply of equipment and 
ammtmltion for training 2 years after the 
present war started In Europe. We did not 
start preparation^ soon enough. The ebort- 
age of equipment and ammunition, and 
eapeclally the latter, is a serious matter, and 
If there is a real basis upon which to request 
the extension of training, it is in order to 
hold the boys until they oan complete their 
training program with adequate equipment 
and with adequate development of fire power 
for the units to which they belong. The de¬ 
velopment of fighting teams possessive of real 
firing power is, of course, the real object of 
the entire program. 

SZFTXMBEB 92, 1041 

If our defense effort is found to be too little 
and too late, the real cause therefore can 
very logically be charged to the time lost in 
those precious months of 1939 and 1940. Up 
to June 1940 it was discouraging indeed to 
witness the lifting of the arms embargo, the 
very obvious trend toward unneutrality, and 
the realization that nations can be plunged 
Into armed conflict almost overnight, whereas 
armament and adequate training cannot be 
acquired in much less than 2 years of extreme 
effort. * * * No man can teU at wbat 

precise date we will be adequately prepared 
for whatever need we may have, and no one 
can predict the full extent of the needs that 
confront us; but we do know one thing, and 
that Is that we should continue to exert every 
effort to the limit of ouz ability to complete 
our armament and training program as 
qnleUy as possible, and we know also that 
this challenge supersedes every other factor 
in our Nation’s life until we have achieved 
maximum preparedness. 

NOVXBCBiat 18, 1941 

As to military preparedness, America is not 
yet prepared to enter an all-out shooting war. 
The United States has only recently attained 
a position in preparedness that enables us to 
say we have attoquate armament for training 
purposes. Even our training program is not 
yet completed and will not be complete until 
we have enough ammunition to enable those 
soldiers who are members of combat teams to 
become thoroughly familiar with the funo- 
ticming of their weapons through actual firing 
experience. * * • Military authorities also 
say we should not plan an expeditionary force 
wtU we can guarantee transportation and 
safe landing of appraximately 7 tons of equip¬ 
ment per individual soldier in that force. It 
is no military secret that our own shipping 
fsciUties total approximately 8,000,000 tons, 
and, of oourae, not all of that shipping can 
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be given over to serving an expeditionary 
force. • • ♦ Sending an expeditionary 
force to Africa, Europe, or Asia without ade¬ 
quate shipping facilities will be a thinly veiled 
bluff that may presage an American Dun¬ 
kerque. 


The Heart of a« Edneation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BUTLER B. HARE 

OF SOOTH CABOUNA 

IN THE HOtTSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, September 29, 1942 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I am Including the following address 
of Dr. James C. Klnard to the graduating 
class of Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., 
June 2, 1942: 

Education is not a collection of the canons 
of culture. It la not intellectual integrity. 
It does not consist in the accumulation of 
other men’s ideas and opinions. It is not 
enc 3 wlopedlc. It is not a storehouse of facts 
and figures. You could forget everything you 
have learned at this college—and you prob¬ 
ably will—and you might conceivably still 
be considered educated. On the other hand, 
you could remember photostatically all that 
you have read in a textbook or heard in a 
classroom or seen in a laboratory, and yet 
be ignorant pretenders to the throne of 
knowledge. 

The conferring of these degrees automati¬ 
cally stamps you as potential leaders of 
thought and action. The aim of the edu¬ 
cational process is to train minds rather 
than to equip them; to teach them to use 
their own inherent powers rather than to 
store the warehoused wisdom of the ages. 
In other words, you have something to do. 

In the stress and strain of this suic'dal 
strife into which a startled and then a 
stunned world has been ruthlessly plunged 
by the imperialistic infidels of arrogant ag¬ 
gression, In the chaotic catastrophe of a 
civilization which is fast cracking up, in the 
black brutality of the hellish hordes of a 
hideous hate, in the dust and debris of a 
crumpled cosmos, you may actually find your 
high destiny. 

The world has come apart. The pieces are 
all there but hopelessly Jumbled in conglom¬ 
erate confusion. Some day somebody is going 
to put those disordered fragments together 
again by a pattern of his own. Unless you 
college-trained men and women do the Job 
we shall have a far more deplorable mess 
than we have now. 

The late Charles P. Steinmetz, the illus¬ 
trious wizard of electricity, was asked once 
what line of research would see the greatest 
discoveries during the next 60 years. His 
reply was; *T think the greatest discoveries 
will be made along spiritual lines. * • * 
Some day people will learn that material 
things do not bring happiness, and are of 
little use In making men and women crea¬ 
tive and powerful. Then the scientists will 
turn their laboratories over to the study of 
Ood and prayer and to the spiritual forces. 
When this day comes the world will see more 
advancement In one generation than it has 
seen in the past four.** 

Men, not God, make war. The blood¬ 
stained hand of Mara strikes when human 
hearts go wrong. This is a spiritual crisis 
which confronts us. It is the human spirit 
with which we must deal if we would have 
the kind of world In which we want to live. 

Your great task, therefore, will be to help 
rebuild, reconstruct, recreate, restore the 


shattered ideals of mankind. You and 1 
must work on human hearts. 

One of the tools at your ready disposal as 
educated men and women Is an apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty. Some of you have listened 
in wondering awe to the mysterious music 
of the stars as they sing together of God’s 
glory in the imiverse. You have heard from 
the lips of the masters of good literature 
reverent whispers from heaven. In the 
methodical processes of mathematics and 
logic you have learned the beauty of sym¬ 
metry. In the magic of the natural world as 
revealed to you by the test tube and the mi¬ 
croscope you have discovered that nature is 
not governed or guided by the caprice of 
chance. In ethics you have been taught 
that moral behavior is directed by law. In 
the logic of the languages you have detected 
the harmony of order. 

Just as the educated heart sees Beauty in 
the fleecy clouds as they change their multi¬ 
colored tints in the distilled essence of the 
dawn and in the liquid gold of the setting 
sun: in the glistening dewdrop filtered 
through the heart of the rose; in the cheery 
chirping of happy-throated birds; in the 
whispering murmur of the babbling brook; in 
the roaring grandeur of tpe foam-crowned 
wave; in the rushing river on its hurried way 
to the restless sea; In the majesty of towering 
trees lifting silently eloquent leafy bands of 
prayer to their Creator; in the proud moun¬ 
tain rearing its stately head Into the blue of 
heaven; in the flaahing radiance of Joseph’s 
coat in the encircling rainbow spanning the 
heaven; Just so does the educated heart see 
Beauty in the life which is neither above nor 
beneath but within law. 

Then the eduoated heart knows how to find, 
interpret, and apply Truth. 

Falsehood and error ride roughshod today 
in a ruthless riot of rancor and wrong. Per¬ 
nicious propagandists with iniquitous insin¬ 
uation and insidious innuendo have suc¬ 
ceeded in making their potent poison palat¬ 
able to gullible minds. The first victim of 
war is always Truth. And permanent peace 
can be built only upon the indestructible 
pillars of Truth. 

It is not strange that deception and treach¬ 
ery and a wanton disregard for the demands 
of decency should characterize the policies of 
nations when individuals in everyday living 
practice chicanery and deceit. There are 
those who rely upon the sophistry and sham 
of the shameless hypocrite to achieve their 
aims. There are people who will not tell the 
truth if a lie will serve the same purpose. 

Men barter their immortal souls to seize 
power over others, to amass fortunes for 
selfish ends, to throw an enticingly alluring 
luster over lustful license, to cover vice with 
cunning camouflage, and to smear a thin 
veneer of public respectability over a callous 
conscience. But a mind that has become a 
slave of passion, a servant of sin, a votary 
of vice, an advocate of lies, a purveyor of 
falsehood, a disciple of deception, a follower 
of fraud, is not only degraded but diseased, 
and in spite of any temporary flashes of in¬ 
tellectual attainment, is steadily disintegrat¬ 
ing with the dry rot of a cancerous cor¬ 
ruption. 

**Get but the truth, once uttered, and *tl8 like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round. 
Not all the tiunult of the earth can shake." 

All Beauty and Truth come straight 
from the heart of Ood. Some of you have 
seen at Rockefeller Center in New York City 
those four mural paintings which portray 
the progress of the human race. Do you 
remember that last picture, the one of Jesus 
on the mount? Were you struck with the 
words there: **Man*s ultimate destiny de¬ 
pends not on whether he can learn new les¬ 
sons or make new discoveries and conquests^ 


but on his acceptance of the lesson taught 
him close upon 2,000 years ago**? 

That lesson essentially was a sermon 
against the sin of selfishness, a declaration 
of God’s deliberate design to establish and 
maintain His realm of right by the impact 
of one personality upon another. 

My third suggestion, therefore, is that the 
educated heart seeks to serve humanity. 

There are shriveled and shrunken souls 
who have chosen to walk the lone way, ut¬ 
terly indifferent to the rights and needs of 
others, wholly oblivious to any sense of re¬ 
sponsibility for the welfare of their fellow- 
men, Intent solely upon the gratification of 
self-centered desires. But such pitiable 
slaves of self always come at last haltering 
and fearfully into the lengthening shadows 
of life’s twilight, drinking deeply of the bitter 
dregs of disappointment and remorse over 
lives wantonly wasted and finally wrecked. 

What I have been trying to say is that the 
really good things of life to which your edu¬ 
cation now opens the door are inside the 
heart, not without. One does not need to 
possess Immense wealth in order to enjoy 
security and satisfaction of mind, body, and 
soul. One does not have to accumulate a 
luxurious library or an imposing art gallery 
to develop a satisfying sense of artistic ap¬ 
preciation. It is not at all necessary to own 
vast estates in order to exercise large vision. 

To each of you, per^nally and directly, 
may I say that if through purity of mind and 
heart you can always appreciate the beauti¬ 
ful in the world about you; recognize the 
necessity for order and harmony and system 
in man-managed affairs; acknowledge the in¬ 
dispensable value of law in every human 
activity; your soul never for sale, your heart 
sound from center to circumference, your 
conscience as steady as the needle to the 
poles; your associates ungrudgingly admiring 
you as you walk among them, calm and con¬ 
fident in the serene security of unimpeach¬ 
able Integrity; able to distinguish clearly 
right from wrong, good from evil, truth from 
falsehood, sincerity from sham; able to look 
an honest man and a virtuous woman straight 
in the eye without faltering or flinching; 
walking patiently with the weak and waver¬ 
ing wanderer; lending a helping hand to the 
feeble and the fallen; whispering a word of 
hope and help to those who stumble in the 
dread darkness of despair or defeat; sternly 
adhering to right, duty, and honor; so hon¬ 
orable yourself that the honor of anyone else 
is safe with you; inclined toward acts of 
charity and deeds of righteousness; less 
afraid to bring a flash of anger to the coun¬ 
tenance of a king than a flush of fear to the 
face of a child; more anxious to deserve the 
accolade of a clear conscience than to hear 
the plaudits of the fickle crowd; you will 
surely enjoy the satisfying success of a full 
life lived to the glory of God and the good of 
man’s estate. This, ladles and gentlemen, X 
believe, is the heart of an education. 


Address of Hon. Scott W. Lucas, of Illi* 
nois, to the Massachusetts Democratic 
Gtnvention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBEN^W. BARKLEY 

or xnmnxT 

m THE BINATE OF 1BC UmTBD STATUB 

Wedneaday, Septeinber 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxcoao an address de> 
llvered in Boston on September 26,1642, 
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by the senior Senator from XlUnois CMr. 
Lxtcas] before the Democratic conven¬ 
tion of the State of Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recobd. 
as follows: 

At this portentouf moment In the Tieta 
of time there Is no greater honor In a polit¬ 
ical campaign than to be invited to deliver 
the keynote address to the Democratic pa¬ 
triots of the Old Bay State. 

It Is with utmost pleasure here in your 
old Oommonwealth that I pay tribute and 
respect to two of your most devoted public 
servants now representing you In the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. I refer to my 
long-time honored and close friend, one 
with whom I served for 4 years in the House 
of Representatives, one whose notable record 
as a wise and courageous statesman has been 
recognised and rewarded by elevation to the 
majority leadership of the House of Repre- 
senatlves, the Honorable Jokn McOobuack. 
The other statesman of note Is my friend 
and colleague in the United States Senate. 
He Is chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit¬ 
tee, one of the most powerful committees in 
the Congress at this moment. As a mem¬ 
ber of that committee X have had the moat 
pleasant associations with this distinguished 
and eminent man. I refer to the Honorable 
DAvm I. Walsh, senior Senator from your 
State. They, with all the other Democratic 
Members of Massachusetts’ delegation in 
Congress, are rendering public service worthy 
of your lofty traditions. 

To Massachusetts, the ground on which the 
first blood of the Revolution was spilled. I 
come with the deepest respect, fully oognl- 
aant of your heritage, remembering the 
words of Emerson: 

”By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

I come into Faneuil Hall, known through¬ 
out the world as the cradle of liberty, with 
humility, with reverence, feeling around me 
in this historic atmosphere the mighty pres¬ 
ence of your immortal fathers->the Adams, 
both Presidents of the United States; Peter 
Faneuil, the merchant; Edward Everett Hale, 
the orator; Jonathan Edwards, the preacher; 
Luther Burbank, the Inventor; George Ban¬ 
croft, the historian; Bryant, Emerson, Haw¬ 
thorne. Dickinson, and a score of other 
poets; Webster, Hoar, and Sumner, renowned 
United States Senators. 

To you, their sons, bom in the freedom 
they purchased so dearly for you, bred In the 
traditions they laid down their lives to es¬ 
tablish, I need bring no message of patriotism, 
no plea for cooperation. You people In Mas¬ 
sachusetts do not wait to be called. You 
lead. You dumped the tea in the haxbor as 
a warning to anyone who dared discrimina¬ 
tion. Then you hung in the tower of the 
Old North Church the lantern which was to 
shine perpetually as the light of liberty from 
the breakers of the Atlantic to the smooth, 
warm f ipplea of the Paclflo. 

I kept remeniberlng this, as the picturesque 
scenery of your historic Commonwealth 
greeted my eyes this morning. Your im¬ 
perishable hills and valleys are li^bdlio of 
the eternal principles in which you believe; 
your bold, rooky coast line Is tj^oal of the 
rugged character of the men and women of 
Massaohusetts who are always ready to defend 
those principles. 

But when pns starts to sing the praises 
of Msissai^ttssttB be rskliaes that he can pay 
It no hlglier trlSmtSthan did your own DanM 
IVebstor^ one of the truly great Benatom of 
the United States, In his iuldress at the b^rihg 
of c o to erstoat of the BtmlEir Hlb Monu- 
meiiti 

shsB enter on no enoomtum ’bpon 
jgese a cbiM t tti ; due neede nono, STbere Mm 


is. Behold her and judge for yoiirselves. 
There is her history; the world knows It by 
heart. Ibe past, at least, is secure. There is 
Boston and Concord and liezlngton and 
Bunker Hill; and there they will remain for¬ 
ever.” 

Yes, my fellow Americans, the world knows 
of your early struggle for liberty. It knows 
that whenever freedom and liberty are 
threatened the sons of Massachusetts will 
hoist upon their banners the motto of your 
oommonwealth, ’’With the sword she seeks 
quiet peace under liberty.” And the world 
of tomorrow will know that men of the Old 
Bay State marched out in the true spirit of 
that motto into this global conflict to fight 
and to die, if necessary, to maintain freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want. 

For more than three centuries we have suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the bloody hands of t 3 hrant 8 
and despots. Through toil, battle, suffering, 
and tears we earned the right to live as free 
and independent people. There is no 
thought at this hour of yielding a single 
blessing which has been wrought by freemen 
over the centuries. But. my fellow Ameri¬ 
cans. It wotdd be Idle folly for any American 
to think that these Ood-glven rights are safe 
and secure. They are seriously threatened 
by a totalitarian menace which seeks to de¬ 
stroy the American way of life, and forever 
thereafter place freedom and liberty in 
chains. 

We are challenged by the most powerful 
and devastating war machine in all of mili¬ 
tary history. Let us never forget that it is 
directed by a clique of international gang¬ 
sters—Hitler, Hlrohlto, and Mussolini—^who 
have with Imptmlty violated every law of 
God and man. They have conquered and en- 
alaved by the millions innocent and peaceful 
peoples of Europe and Asia. They have 
murdered, pillaged, plundered, and raped. 
They have refused to give the names of our 
war prisoners on the island of Bataan. Yes, 
they have even refused safe passage to a 
Red Gross ship loaded with supplies and 
medicines for the beleagured men in the 
Philippines. Boldly and brazenly these out¬ 
laws assert that the peace to come will be 
written and dominated by them In the White 
House. The treacherous attack upon Pearl 
Harbor opened the eyes of many an Ameri¬ 
can. Everyone at this hour knows their ob¬ 
jective. They have ridiculed us with their 
best Axis contempt. With scorn and deri¬ 
sion they have arrogantly told their people 
about the decadent democracies. Yes, be- 
(SLUse of our power, our wealth, our geo¬ 
graphical position, our standard of living, our 
Ideals, because of everything we believe in, 
they hate America more than any other na¬ 
tion on the globe. 

The die Is oast. We shall either succumb 
to the most cruel tyrants of all the ages, 
or we shall survive with liberty, the choicest 
gift that He^Mfen has bestowed upon man. 
This Is no idle chatter. The opposition is 
still on the offensive. America is in danger. 

My fellow Americans, there is only one 
course for us to follow, and that is to give, 
if necessary, our all in this crisis that liberty 
may survive. As for myself, I would rather 
crawl on my hands and knees the remainder 
of my natural life than to live forever under 
the rule of the insane Hitler. 

X would rather die a thousand deaths, each 
In agony and pain, than to live an hour under 
the roof of the scavenger Muamlinl. 

X would rather bleed for an age than to 
Eleep for one moment in the palace of the 
b«stlal Hlrohlto. 

There is no ccnnpromise between liberty 
and tfavery. XJle without liberty is a frail 
teed upon Which no true American can rest. 
The issue Is plain and certain. There is a 
can to anns for every patriotie American, Xt 
M a call tor eaerliioe and more mciifloe, if 
we are to remove the dark Clouds upon 
louder boHiMi. The atorm la more danger¬ 


ous than some discontented Catallnes are 
wont to believe. The time has passed when 
the doubting Thomases can lull themselves 
into a sense of false security because of our 
so-called Impregnable ocean ramparts. We 
know that through the genius and ingenuity 
of man, we may within the next 2 or 3 years 
see fl 3 ring fortresses encirclixig the globe on 
a nonstop flight. 

My friends, if we are to give our all-out 
support to the armed forces of America, that 
are fighting on almost every front through¬ 
out the world, we must get fighting mad. 
Instead of developing a stiff upper Up, we 
must produce a stiff uppercut. We must 
maintain on all fronts the do-or-dle spirit, 
which, permeating every breath and heart- 
beat of the pilgrim fathers, enabled them to 
carve out a model of human liberty that has 
never been passed or equaled in all of the 
tides of time. That is what men are dying 
and suffering for In the Pacific at this mo¬ 
ment. 

The final and all-powerful blow must come 
from an united America, if we are to have a 
total victory over the Nazi and Japanese 
tyranny in the shortest possible time. 

Like the rock of Gibraltar, this Nation 
must stand behind the world's greatest 
leader, our Commander in Chief. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The Congress of the United 
States must stand behind this man. We 
cannot defeat Adolf Hitler if we continue to 
disagree upon local or sectional issues. The 
action of Congress during the past week must 
have been extremely pleasing to Hitler and 
his Axis partners. The philosophy of Hitler 
has always been ’’divide and conquer.” A 
fine example of a divided Congress and a 
possible head-on coUision with the executive 
branch of the Government was provided for 
the world in the last few days. 

Ltet me say to the people of Massachusetts 
and America that in this crisis the Senator 
from Illinois has only one thing In mind, 
and that is the winning of the war. Regard¬ 
less of what my political fortunes may be. 
I shall stand for my beloved America, and no 
special group, whether it be the farmer, the 
wage earner, management, or industry, will 
alter my chosen course. 

We also must vigorously support the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. Our own fate 
rides on the unity with which we support 
them. The fate of decency and democracy 
the world over rides on its ships and planes. 
Its decks and wings. This spirit of unity is 
imperative if we are to continue to lift the 
fighting morale of the men and women of the 
United Nations. 

We must stand behind our gallant Allies. 
Oh. Vt^hat courage and tenacity those stout¬ 
hearted people of Russia, China. England, 
Australia, and other United Nations have 
shown. We have aided them with oiu: moral 
support. We have aided them with our 
material support—planes, guns, tanks, and 
the other Implements of war—which have 
ultimately reached their front lines. This 
noble work was done before and since Pearl 
Harbor under the far-sighted Lend-Lease 
Act. It is a serious question In my mind 
whether our brave allies would not have 
fallen before the desperate, powerful, and 
well-prepared Nazi Army, had they not re¬ 
ceived our moral and material support In the 
dark days of their early and unprepared effort 
to defend their homeland. 

You will recall there were some short¬ 
sighted persons in the long ago who said that 
this country should make no alliance with 
Russia. The common sense of America swept 
such blundering advice aside. We were In 
serious danger then. Help to Russia was 
helping ourselves. Aiding Russia was in de¬ 
fense of our own Nation. It was stopping 
Hitler before he oovld get around to his 
scheduled assault upon democracies la the 
Western Hemisphere. And oh, what a mag¬ 
nificent defense those Russian soldiers and 
people have made in behalf of tbelx own 
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home, as we'l as the homeland of all United 
Nations. The holding of Stalingrad so long 
Is a real military miracle. It could be the 
turning point of the war. I shudder to 
think what would have happened to this 
glorious unprepared Republic if the nonag¬ 
gression pact of 1989 between Hitler and 
Stalin had been carried out. 

Oen. Douglas Mac Arthur says the Russian 
defense against the Hitler war machine is the 
greatest military achievement in all military 
history. Ponder, If you will, what could have 
happened to England and the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere If these two great armies had been 
lighting under the same leadership. Today 
England would be through, and America, in¬ 
stead of having an opportunity to discuss 
candidates in a national election, would be 
busy lighting a last-ditch light on the bleak 
shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Yes, we have aided Russia, England, and 
China. We have kept them going until our 
ov;n avalanche of soldiers is ready to descend 
upon the mad killer, Adolf Hitler, and his 
criminal lackeys, Mussolini and Hlrohlto. 
We shall not stop until this Nazi and Japanese 
tyranny is completely destroyed. We shall 
not stop this time until the American sol¬ 
diers march Into Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. 

Yes. the pressing exigency now is to win 
the war. l^t. my friends, this is only a 
means to an end. When we have crushed 
out the weeds of Axis savagery and milita¬ 
rism our task will not be completed. For 
there will remain the roots of racial antago¬ 
nisms, economic Injustices, geographic dis¬ 
locations, and social problems, which If not 
destroyed to the very ends of thslr tendrils 
will grow and flourish until their poisonous 
seeds of hate and greed and lust will smother 
out civilization In a repetition of this hor¬ 
rible holocaust of world war. 

All over the world women are asking, as 
they send their husbands and sons to this 
war, If they must prepare their children for 
still another. They are willing to make the 
sacrifice this time, if this Is to be the end 
of brutality and blood letting. Today the 
finest of American manhood is preparing to 
fight, or fighting. In the air, on the sea, on 
far-away islands, in the deserts, risking the 
supreme sacrifice to make the world safe for 
civilization and mankind. And as each one 
of them goes to dusty death or glorious tri¬ 
umph, whatever his lot may be, he asks of 
you and me, “Will you make forever certain 
my sacrifice is not in vain?” 

And we who are at home, planning, work¬ 
ing, producing, are never without the thought 
that war must never come again, that this 
must be the last time, the finale, the end. 
The American people will write that solemn 
verdict into the coming peace terms, no mat¬ 
ter whether the hour comes soon or late. 
They are determined that this war will be the 
war to end all wars, and they have resolved 
that every munition factory, every shop that 
helps warfare, every military imiform, every 
gun, every plane capable oX being converted 
Into a w^eapon of war, found In possession of 
the Axis powers must be completely de¬ 
stroyed. Humanity demands that we do this. 
Economy dictates It. 

If we are to have peace on earth, good will 
toward all men, the defeated Axis people must 
be policed and prevented from rising again 
in their insane lusts for power. Common 
sense enjoins us to spend hereafter an ounce 
of prevention rather than a pound of cure. 
Let it be remembered that It will cost us less 
In 1 year to police for a time the Germany 
and Japan of the future than to prosecute the 
current war for 1 afternoon. Gan anyone 
doubt that if an elBclent International poUoe 
force had been created after World War No. I 
we would be at peace today? 

And what prevented the world from having 
such International police fOroe and a tribunal 
of world justice which would have nipped 
wars in the bud was partisan politics, I re¬ 
gret to say, In the United States Senate. 


God grant that when this war ends—as well 
as during its perilous course—we shall work 
for and accomplish justice and permanent 
security without influence of personal preju¬ 
dice or low partisan greed. We cannot escape 
the awesome responsibility that is ours. We, 
the lawmakers, the policy shapers, the voters 
here at home, are charged not only with the 
duty of backing up the armed heroes of 1942, 
but of protecting the generations yet unborn. 
Our children and our childrens children, 
whose destiny we will predetermine by the 
decisions we must make in this decade, will 
one day sit in judgment on our wisdom or our 
lack of vision. And I say to you that the 
sovereign voters of Massachusetts and the 
Nation on November 3 have a long-lasting 
decision to make. They must choose men 
for high public oflice who can contribute to 
the successful and early conclusion of this 
war. The voters in this campaign must vig¬ 
orously support those candidates who are 
wholeheartedly behind the Commander in 
Chief in the prosecution of this war. 

The most complicated problems in all of 
our history are now thrust upon the shoulders 
of the man in the White House. The en¬ 
slaved. the oppressed, and those who thirst 
for liberty everywhere look upon Roosevelt as 
the one man who will be able to lead them 
out of the maelstrom of darkness and misery. 

You and I know there are those in this 
country who hate Roosevelt, and who for 
political or selfish reasons are continuously 
condemning and nagging. Regardless of the 
danger, they refuse to forget the past. It 
is an old American custom to criticize the 
President of the United States during war¬ 
time. Wilson and McKinley experienced it. 
and certainly Lincoln In the crisis between 
the States was condemned on the slightest 
pretext. Lincoln’s own Cabinet bitterly as¬ 
sailed him for defending Fort Sumter. He 
was condemned by the New York Isolationists 
who started the draft rights In 1863. Lincoln 
was called a gorilla, tyrant, usurper, gawk, 
and an ignorant backwoodsman. The New 
York Herald called him a ghoul. Wendell 
Phillips, the orator, William Cullen Bryant, 
the poet, and Henry Ward Beecher, the 
preacher, all turned against Lincoln in 1864. 
But today Abraham Lincoln is immortalized 
throughout the civilized world. 

I plead with the people of Massachusetts 
and of this Nation to discard petty political 
sniping and captious criticism against our 
groat President at a time when slavery threat¬ 
ens the entire world. Any candidate who 
falls to make a definite pledge that he will 
support the President of the United States 
in the prosecution of this war, to the end 
that Japanese and Nazi tyranny shall be de¬ 
stroyed completely, should be defeated. The 
candidates who make that kind of a pledge 
cannot do it with tongue in cheek. The 
victory we gain through tears, strife, labor, 
and sacrifice must not be an empty one this 
time. 

There shall be no repetition of the evil 
legislative days of 1919, when a little band 
of willful men defeated the League of Na¬ 
tions. America today Is conscious of that 
tragic failure. A heavy hour presses upon us. 
We Cannot, we shall not drift back to the 
Warren Harding days of normalcy. This Is 
the time when the plain-spoken people of 
America are thinking these things through. 
This is the time when those with experience 
In other wars are giving the question of peace 
their most serious consideration. 

Only last Saturday in Kansas City the 
American Legion veterans of the last war 
put themselves on record in favor of the 
United States, after total victory has been 
won, Insuring total peace by taking the lead 
In aome international aseoeiatlon of nations 
for world peace. 

The action of tbia patriotio group of 
men experienced in war. In my opinion, ex¬ 
presses the sentiment of 90 lucent of the 
American people. We tried to mind our own 


business in 1917. We tried it again In 1941. 
In each case we met with complete and utter 
failure. We cannot repeat the mistakes that 
we made in the past. The world is too small 
for us to retreat and go back to the old order. 
The old predilection—yes; the traditional way 
of American life—^mark my word. If we should 
do that, we will have upon our doorsteps 
again in 25 years another world war. When 
that happens the modern mechanized imple¬ 
ments of war will totally desti'oy civilization. 

Now is the crucial hour throughout Amer¬ 
ica upon which our future will be based. 
Those who are elected to public office in the 
various States will play an important part in 
the future role of this Nation. State officials, 
as well as Federal, must have a sincere, 
sympathetic interest In the National Govern¬ 
ment. In your candidate for Governor you 
have an executive, trained in both business 
and political life. He has a record of getting 
things done. This man will make a great 
Governor, a worthy successor of Carver, Brad¬ 
ford, Winslow, and your long line of illustri¬ 
ous chief executives. I refer to the Honor¬ 
able Roger L. Putnam, mayor of Springfield. 
What is true of this splendid candidate is 
likewise true of the Honorable John C. Carr, 
mayor of Medford, your candidate for Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor, and all the other distin¬ 
guished men on your ticket. 

November 3 may be a red-letter day for the 
United States in the history of elections of 
Senators. The Senator you elect will help 
write a just and lasting peace during the next 
6 years. For 8 years a young man has repre¬ 
sented the Third District in the State of 
Massachusetts. He has demonstrated by his 
record in Congress his capacity and his un¬ 
derstanding. He is a statesman first and a 
politician last. He saw the world upheaval 
approaching the shores of America. He will 
not alter his courageous course when the 
people of Massachusetts send him to the 
United States Senate, there to help write the 
peace and diligently pursue all other legisla¬ 
tive duties during the next 6 years. Ho will 
stand with President Roosevelt and his ideals 
as set forth In the Atlantic Charter. He Is 
for God and country. That man is your 
friend, my friend, the friend of the grand and 
glorious Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Johxph B. Casey. 


Draft of 18- and 19.Year-01d Men 


EXTENSION OF EEMAHKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 30 ileoislative day 
of Monday, September 2D, 19^2 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement I made over the 
radio on September 20, 1942, in connec¬ 
tion with the Wake Up America program. 
In support of the drafting of 18- and 
19-year-old men when recommended by 
our military authorities. 

Thtire being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Let us face this Issue absolutely squarely. 
If and when our military authorities recom¬ 
mend the draft of 18- and 19-year-old men, 
should Congress authorize it or refuse it? 
It is as simple and dear ae that. 

After eympathetio and careful considera¬ 
tion of the Issue X believe thit if our military 
authorities, under present conditions, re¬ 
quart this draft, Congress should authorize it. 
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W« are at war. The dioiee la between 
painful altemaUvee. It Is a choice between 
requiring military training and eervioe, on 
the one hand* of men ef 18 or 19, usually 
single, without dependents and not estab¬ 
lished In earning their living, or on the 
other hand, of men of 21 up to 45 years of 
age, each with a wife, and one or more 
children and generally established at a trade 
or on a farm. To be controlled by partisan 
or political considerations on this issue Is 
treason to our cause. It must be decided 
solely on the facts and in the Interests of 
the Nation and of our people as a whole. 

In this and our previous wars we have 
accepted enlistments at 18 or less. In the 
last war we authorised the draft of men 
between 18 and 46. 

Today, at the ages of 18 and 10, after de¬ 
ducting the volimteers, and also deducting 
those of that age with dependents or In 
essential Industries or physically dlsqualined. 
about 1,000,000 of them will be available for 
service under the draft, if It is authorized. 

This million, or more, young men, espe¬ 
cially If given 0 months* or 1 year's training, 
will be extremely valuable soldiers. They are 
generally healthier, tougher, more adsptable 
to new experiences, quicker to learn, more 
responsible to discipline, more enthusiastic 
and full of initiative than the older men and 
a great help to the morale of any organiza¬ 
tion. To include them also spreads the bur¬ 
den of the war more widely over their 
generation. 

From their service, they generally will gain 
physically and will learn skills, trades, and 
valuable habits of organized action. They 
also will gain a vigorous loyalty to America, 
and to one another, that will strengthen the 
spirit of our Nation for many years to come. 

If we increase our Army to our probable 
needs, but do it without these yoi^ men 
of 18 and 19. It means the early call to serv¬ 
ice not only of all eligible men between 21 
and 46 who are without dependents but 
also of many with a dependent wife or de¬ 
pendent relative, other than his children. It 
then means the call to service, probably 
within a year, of great numbers of them with 
not only a dependent wife but also with 
minor children. Each 18- and 19-year-old 
draftee will thus defer or relieve from service 
a married man, from 21 to 46 years of age, 
probably established in industry or on a 
farm, and with a wife and one or more 
children. That is sound public policy in 
the Interest not only of American industry 
and the American Army but also and pri¬ 
marily in the Interest of the American home. 

With the. need established, the plan clear, 
and the method fair, the people of America 
want to do whatever contributes most to 
the winning of this war In the quickest and 
surest way. 


Addrtis of Hon. C Wojiond Brooks, of 
lilittob, to Young RopnbBcon Orgoni- 
lotion of Illinois 


sarnENBxoN of remarks 


HON. C.WAYLAND BROOKS 

or XLUNon 

IN THB flWAlV OP TBS UNITED STATES 

Ifecfnestf8g> September SO ilegUHaUve day 
of Monday, September 21), 1042 

Blr. BROCEQSk Mr. President, X oak 
unanimous consent to have inserted In 
the AppesuUx of the Racoiu) an address 
I delivered in Peoria. lU,. on Sunday, 
B^Momber 27, 1942, at the annual ooii« 


vention of the Young Republican Organ¬ 
ization of Illinois. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

It is fitting that as young people affiliated 
with one of the two major political parties 
of our country you should meet together to 
counsel with each other and to determine 
your responslbilltiee toward the Government 
under which you Uve. It is fitting that you 
should meet on the Sabbath Day for the 
problems confronting the young people of 
this entire Nation strike at the very founda¬ 
tion of religious freedom. 

There is an old saying that with age comes 
experience and experience ripens Into wis¬ 
dom. In many respects that is true, but you 
have reason to question the wisdom of many 
things that have been done in the recent 
past. Your elders have not done too weU 
lately, for the whole world Is engulfed in 
one of the most tragic, bloody conquests of 
all history. 

Someone once said all that is old is not 
worthy of being carried forward to a new 
day. but in all that human experience has 
pronounced good there is a certain precious 
element of truth and beauty, which has pre¬ 
served it through the years as a sign and 
token to those who understand. 

All through the centuries men have been 
searching, striving, and suffering for a bet¬ 
ter form of government under which human 
rights, individual freedoms, and personal op¬ 
portunities might exist and endure. We all 
believe that during the past 160 years the 
form of government which we Inherited and 
under which we live gives greater dignity 
and opportunity to the individual than any 
government thus far conceived in history. 
Under it men and women of courage, of char¬ 
acter, of every color, creed, and culture have 
learned to live in tolerance and have pros¬ 
pered. In the short span of a little more 
than a century and a half this continent was 
transformed from a wilderness to a land of 
the most prosperous and happy people in 
the world. The fertile fields, the thriving 
cities, the schools, the churches and happy 
homes are living testimony as to the correct¬ 
ness of our Interpretation of the value of the 
form of government under which we live. 

But we are at war. Our way of life, our 
past, our present accomplishment and our 
hopes for the future must stand the test 
of shot and shell. The courage of the young 
men, sustained in battle by the production 
of our elders and our facilities, shall deter¬ 
mine the future, not only of ourselves, but 
of the liberty-loving people of the entire 
world. This is the challenge that has been 
hurled suddenly at the youth of Ameilca. 
The yoimg men and young women of America 
must lay aside the ordinary functions and 
activities of the youth of a free people and 
don the uniform of military and productive 
service. They more than anyone else in our 
land should be concerned for they must 
fight the war and perhaps pay for it twice, 
paying for it once in the interest on the 
borrowed money and then the principal car¬ 
rying the financial burden which is greater 
than has ever been placed on the back of a 
civilized people. 

This is a time for the youth of America to 
assert itself, for out of this dreadful conflict 
will come a new world. Its course can be 
shaped by the will of the young men and 
women of our country. Life and man must 
go on, and they will be guided by the faults 
of yesterday or the remedies of tomorrow. 

Sometimes eipearienoe is not a good guide 
to follow. There was a time when wise old 
men said the world was flat. A young man. 
dreaming on the shores of Genoa, with the 
spirit adventure, bsld to his dream until 
finally he secured the means to sail out to 
find what lay at the line where the water 
and the Ay met. Olinging to bis drsam and 
tailing on. hs found a nsw world and proved 


that the experience of centurlea was wrong— 
the world was round. 

Wise men once said that birds could fly, 
but men could never leave the ground. To¬ 
day men and women fly around the entire 
earth. For centuries men said you could 
travel only on the surface of the sea, but 
today some of the most deadly blows against 
civilization are being struck from underneath 
the surface of the water. 

Experience sometimes forms iron bands 
that bind us so tightly that we cannot see 
the possibilities of new adventure, or of in¬ 
vention, or of the progress of science. It is 
quite likely that this war may be won largely 
by Inventions yet unborn. 

The happiness and prosperity and liberty 
of men may be determined by discoveries not 
yet beyond the stage of seeming dreams. 
Whatever inspiration you hold, whatever 
thoughts you have, whatever your hopes and 
yoiir dreams for a better world, for a greater 
contribution to man’s humanity to man, you 
should cling to them and follow them. They 
may take you to high estate and to new 
discovery. 

In the meantime you should cling to the 
faith of your fathers that has made ua thus 
far the moat progressive people of the earth. 
The principle of representative government, 
of tolerance and religious adherence, are the 
guideposta that will inspire you and sustain 
you in the uncertain days that lie ahead in 
war. 

Arrogant men. cruel dictators, despicable 
despots, have massed their manpower and the 
creative genius of empires to destroy and 
wipe out the things we hold dear. You must 
realize that although you were bom in a land 
of free men. that freedom was never a com¬ 
modity to be sold for cash, but a precious 
right paid for in the blood of men who dared 
to die that other men might be free. 

We had all hoped that our freedom and our 
way of life might not be challenged, but that 
day is over. We are at war, and you must 
accept your full responsibility with courage 
and with confidence, and play yonr full part 
In the action of this day In which you live. 

Tomorrow will be brighter after the storm, 
providing that out of the suffering, the blood¬ 
shed. and the sacrifice of mankind, the youth 
of the world may find a way for better mutual 
understanding, that they will be determined 
to serve their fellow men in peace as well as 
to destroy them in war. 

You young men and women out here in the 
heart of America have an especial advantage. 
You have had the advantage of education pro¬ 
vided by your parents, by your community, by 
your church, or by your State. You have had 
the advantage of the development of char¬ 
acter in a free home, in a free community, in 
a free country. And out of the freedom of 
your youth, the inspiration of your religious 
and educational training, you will fight or 
serve in the cause of the freedom of tomorrow. 
Although you must devote your energy, your 
thoughts, your all. to winning the war, you 
should do so with the hope and the ambition 
that you can help establish an enduring peace, 
and thus contribute to the progress of hu¬ 
manity. 

Up to now international conflicts resulting 
In mass murder at regular Intervals seemed 
Inevitable, and if they are to continue with 
the added destructive force of modern inven¬ 
tion, it would make life seem almost a hope¬ 
less waste; We must find a proper solution. 
We must find means for an enduring peace. 
It is for you, the youth of today, to help de¬ 
cide the program for the future. 

We must win the wa» abroad, and we must 
maintain representative government at home. 
Your participation in maintaining the two- 
party system whereby free people may express 
constantly their views with regard to the 
policy of their Government in war and in 
peace is an essential servioe to your country 
now. 

There never was a more exciting time, a 
more commanding era, for the sons and 
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daughters of free men and women to assert 
themselves than now in our war effort. In 
maintaining the Government under which 
you live. In the sciences, in the professions, 
and the commerce that is to follow. No one 
knows what trials or tribulations may befall 
you. No one can predict the burdens you 
will be asked to carry or the sacrifices you 
may be called upon to make. Whatever they 
are. you must accept them willingly, cou¬ 
rageously, and with determination to take 
your place and make yourself felt, according 
to your best ability, in your country’s cause. 
It Is for your country. It is for human liberty. 
It is for your God. Whatever responsibility 
you may be asked to carry, I bid you accept 
it proudly, and in your service I wish you 
godspeed and good luck. 


CoDgrest and Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURTON K. WHPELER 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 30 {legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. WHEEIJSR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial written by George 
Rothwell Brown and published in the 
Baltimore News-Post of September 29. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Political Parade 
(By George Rothwell Frown) 

Waskucoton, September 29.—Some of the 
howls of criticism hurled at Congress for try¬ 
ing to write a price control bill of its own— 
as the Constitution Intended—have become 
positively maudlin. 

This writer has never seen the United 
States of America go so completely to hell as 
it has gone during the past week or so—in the 
columns of some o'' the newspapers. 

Otherwise the situation on Capitol Hill has 
presented, to this writer at least, a somewhat 
more encouraging aspect than usual. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that a 
Congress which abdicated in March 1933 can 
resume business at the old stand in Septem¬ 
ber 1943 without a little fumbling due to 
lack of practice. 

FARM LOBBY 

Some of those who have screamed the 
loudest over the fact that a wicked farm 
lobby has been skulking through the Capitol 
corridors, browbeating our national law¬ 
makers into doing something for the farm¬ 
ers of the country, must have got their Infor¬ 
mation second-hand for, so far as this par¬ 
ticular haunter of the corridors under the 
dome knows, they haven’t been near the 
Capitol for months. 

One wonders. Indeed. If they have even 
troubled to read the debates. For these de¬ 
bates in Senate and House have certainly 
made out a strong case for the farmers. 

Members of the House who voted to add 
to the price control bill the amendment de¬ 
claring parity prices should be determined by 
existing law but should also Include all farm- 
labor costs, embraced many of the ablest and 
most conservative Representatives of both 
political parties. Among these were impor¬ 
tant chairmen of the great committees of 
the House. 

LABOR AMENDMENT 

One of the strongest arguments for the 
farm-labor amendment was made by Repre¬ 
sentative Cannon of Missouri, chairman of 


the Appropriations Committee, through 
which has passed every fimd measure for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Cannon told the House that farmers 
are stripping their feed lots and pastures. 
They are rushing unfinished stock to market 
to beat threatened reductions in prices. They 
are doing this because they cannot risk feed¬ 
ing them for another 30 to 90 days and then 
sell them at less than ctirrent prices. 

American farmers, at the mercy of a Wash¬ 
ington bureaucracy, that doesn’t know one 
end of a cow from another, are being obliged 
to sacrifice even their foundation herds, which 
required years of breeding to build up. 

“They are preparing”—the “they” refers to 
this bureaucracy—“to ration beef and pork, 
because of the Inadequacy of the supply.’* 
said Mr. Cannon. **And at the same time 
they are sacrificing millions of tons of beef, 
pork, and mutton which would be produced 
by herds now being thrown on the market. 

LIVING STANDARD 

“Mind you,” added Mr. Cannon, “this bill 
will be administered by agencies which have 
never shown the slightest Interest in the 
farmer’s standard of living; agencies which 
have showered him—and him alone, of all 
the workers in America—with mendacious 
abuse and vituperation, when, under heavi¬ 
est handicaps, he is working longer hours 
than any worker in the Nation, giving the 
most loyal service of any worker in the Na¬ 
tion, and producing more efficiently than any 
worker in the Nation.” 

This great debate, followed as it was by 
an act of constitutional independence, by 
the House of Representatives, by a vote cf 
205 to 172, revealed that here in the midst of 
war American crops are rotting in the fields 
because even at current prices labor cannot 
be secured to harvest them. 

The debate brought out the fact that agri- 
cultiue faces an acute crisis within 90 days. 
All over the country farms are going on the 
auction block. 

TEN THOUSAND FARMS 

In Wisconsin alone It was estimated that 
10.000 farms would be vacant or unproductive 
in 1943. Everywhere choice dairy herds are 
being shipped to the butcher. Milk produc¬ 
tion is threatened. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of this situa¬ 
tion, many writers in Washington have 
screamed to heaven against the so-called farm 
lobby that has been trying to prevent a na¬ 
tional calamity. 

It is probable that the increases in the 
wages of labor, conceded by the Roosevelt 
administration since Pearl Harbor, will add 
$3,000,000,000 a year to the cost of the war. 
I have heard the estimate placed at 
$ 6 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Labor's favored place has been won through 
political coalition with the party in power 
and through the maintenance in Washington 
of the most powerful and dictatorial lobby 
ever known in this country. 

Yet those who are shrieking to heaven 
against the farm lobby have no word to say 
about the labor lobby that has produced the 
Inflation crisis. 


The Silver Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 30 {legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unammous consent to have printed In 


the Appendix a very interesting article 
written by Mr. Robert L, Norton, which 
was published in the Boston (Mass.) 
Sunday Post of September 20, and which 
refers to the great problem confronting 
those engaged In the commercial silver 
industry. The article points specifically 
to certain problems in the section of the 
country from which I come. I have 
asked that the article may be printed in 
the Record for the information of Sen¬ 
ators, feeling that the silver question, 
which Is of such great Importance, 
should, and I hope will, very soon come 
to the attention of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ruin in Silver Policy of United States— 
100.000 Tons Bidued in Ground—Not 
Available to New England Industry—^Pre¬ 
vented BY Political Bloc 

(By Robsrt L. Norton) 

The utterly indefensible national silver 
policy has become a national scandal. Be¬ 
sides, it is both ridiculous and fantastic. 
Buried in the ground today at West Point, 
lying idle and tarnishing, are some 100,000 
tons of silver, or more than 3,000,000.000 
ounces. 

This fabulous store is useless for monetary 
purposes. It is more than sufficient to take 
care of all our war uses and the needs of the 
domestic silver and jewelry industry as well. 
Yet the silver industry of the country, and 
more Especially of New England, faces a com¬ 
plete shut-down, with thousands out of em¬ 
ployment and the loss of millions in capital 
investment. 

And, under the Treasury’s leeae-lend silver 
plan, the metal is only loaned to the Defense 
Plant Corporation for use in our war indus¬ 
tries. The silver must **not become a part of 
Uie product of war-production plants.” It 
must not be “used up.” It may only be used 
in such form as permits its return to the 
Treasury after the war, as, for example, in 
substituting for copper in the making of bus 
bars. 

It may not be consumed as, for example, in 
substituting for tin solder. In short, the 
plan does not provide an ounce of silver for 
actual consumption. All of which Is plain 
goofery. As a result, the total amount of 
silver transferred to the Defense Plant Cor¬ 
poration by the Treasury between April and 
August 27 of the 1,360.000,000 ounces, known 
as free silver, figures out to about 8 percent. 

In a less tolerant nation the creation of 
such a situation by those responsible might 
be defined as close to treason. In any event, 
it would be summarily dealt with. But, in 
the United States, the Congress has submit¬ 
ted to what Is plainly one of the greatest 
hold-ups In our history in order to trade and 
swap votes with the powerful silver bloo 
of 14 Senators, representing 7 Western States, 
and to placate the 25 companies mining 80 
percent of the United States output. 

This condition would be bad enough In 
peacetime, but in wartime it is Intolerable 
and disgraceful. As a sop to industry the 
Treasury has announced the availability of 
6,000,000 ounces of silver in a special cate¬ 
gory which would be sold outright at 45 
cents an ounce to Industrial users. But this 
is of no benefit to the industry as a whole, 
since consumption runs to about 80.000.000 
ounces a year. And the industrial users 
eligible to purchase this silver must have 
high priority ratings and he subjected to 
the recommendation of the War Production 
Board. Presumably this means that the sil¬ 
ver would be used for war purposes only. 

SEMSDIAL LEGISLATION SOUGHT 

For months the country has listened to 
members of Congress blasting industries and 
individuals who have been hoarding vital 
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v^ar supplies for their own selfish Interests. 
We have been told about the ‘^blaek mar¬ 
kets'* In steel and about the monopoly In 
aluminum. It has been aeserted that eseen- 
tlal war Items have not been used in pro¬ 
duction for fear of an oversupply later and 
in an attempt to hold up prices. 

But little or nothing is heard from Con¬ 
gress about the silver hold-up for which It 
alone is responsible. The situation has of 
late become so odoriferous that various bins 
have been Introduced to remedy it. Senator 
OaxKN. of Ehode Island, has presented a 
measure providing for the use of monetary 
sliver for Industrial purposes and another bill 
has been Introduced by Representative Oel- 
uca. of New York, to repeal the Silver Pur¬ 
chase Acts of 1934 and 1939. 

**We produce in this country 70,000.000 
ounces of silver annually," Mr. Celles said. 
"This Is far more than necessary to meet the 
needs of defense and normal Industries. 

CONDEMNS DEPLORABLE SITUATION 

"By virtue of the Silver Purchase Acts, not 
an ounce of this domestic production is avail¬ 
able to Industry. It must be bought up by 
the Government and burled. An enormous 
hoard of silver now Is hidden and stored away 
at West Point. It Is sorely needed by indus¬ 
tries, yet it cannot be touched. Such burial 
is asinine and scandalous.** 

Obviously, in the prosecution of the war. 
many industries which cannot be diverted to 
war purposes must fold up. Some of them 
have been partially able to use their ma¬ 
chinery and keep their workers in making 
things for the war. 

Small business has been hard hit in New 
England and generally has accepted the sacri¬ 
fice. which, in many instances, meant bank¬ 
ruptcy, without complaint. Not much has 
been accomplished up to date in helping 
out the small businessman, despite com¬ 
mendable effort on the part of some Members 
of Congress and an expression of sympathy 
on the part of the war administrative agen¬ 
cies. which has not been followed with appre¬ 
ciable results. 

NO EXCUSE FOR RUINOUS POUCT 

These are all part of the hard casualties of 
war and unavoidable. But there seems to 
be no rhyme or reason or possible excuse for 
destroying the Important silver and Jewelry 
Indus^ of New England and the remainder 
of the country or, what is more important, 
to handicap the industry in the production 
of war materials—all of this to satisfy one 
small and selfish special interest group as 
represented by the silver bloc In Congress. 

It is to be noted that as late as September 
1942 almost 10 months after Pearl Harbor, 
little has been done in making Treasury sil¬ 
ver available for consumptive uses recom¬ 
mended by the War Production Board as in 
the substitution for tin, antimony, nickel, 
and other metals in solder; electrical con¬ 
tacts, connections, colls, and antennas; en¬ 
gine oearlngs; corrosion-resistant surfaces 
on other metals; silvering of mirrors and re¬ 
flectors; military photography, dentistry, etc. 

BlLFLRSa VICTIMS OF ARTIFICIAL 8CAR01TT 

General Electric reports that the use of 
silver Is saving huge quantities of tin, sav¬ 
ings of mofe than 60 percent in normal re¬ 
quirements of tin ars being effected. Sub¬ 
stitutions of silver for copper are being made 
in brasing alloy8--brudng also, chiefly be¬ 
cause of the silver present, is often quicker, 
more reliable, and economical. 

Also silvered glees Is used in place of highly 
poUihyed mfieotors In street Ughte. In the 
chemical industry silver Is being used In¬ 
stead of staintoae steel and copper. Ihe atr- 
eraft industry uses sUeer In radlatocs, ooolers, 
Mroraft-englne bsaringi, and rings for rods. 
Xt Is also used in gunlire-oontrol systems and 
reeoll meehaBlsina for guns. 


But tbe Bide of Treasury stocks to for¬ 
bidden to manufacturers, even though we 
have this enormous unused stock. And re¬ 
member that silver to essential in large quan¬ 
tities to war industry. 

All foreign silver will be taken until Octo¬ 
ber 1 for war effort under priorities and 
after that date the War Production Board 
has prohibited its use except under priorities. 
It may well be asked, as a result of this 
artificial scarcity. What to to be the future 
of the user of silver In Industry and the arts? 

GOULD XASILT BE MADE AVAILABLE 

The manufacturers of silver for spoons, 
knives, forks, pencils, pens, watch cases, and 
Jewelry, the producers of silver salts for mir¬ 
rors and the photoengraving Industry, so 
essential to printing, find themselves, their 
thousands of employees and the tens of 
thousands of dealers without any assurance 
of a supply of raw materials necessary to 
carry on their business. 

And the silver users* emergency committee 
succinctly says: "No patriotic American can 
object to being deprived of steel, copper, 
nickel, tin. and aluminum which are needed 
for war purposes and which are actually 
scarce.** But there to no Justice in depriv¬ 
ing silver manufacturers of their war mate¬ 
rial when there is an accumulation of more 
than 10 years* world silver production lying 
In the vaults of the Treasury Department. 
This amount of silver is more than enough 
for our total war and civilian needs and 
could be made available, possibly by Presi¬ 
dential order and surely by an act of Con¬ 
gress. 

RUINOUS SUBSIOnSATlON METHODS 

Why should patriotic Americans, who 
have converted all possible facilities to war 
effort, be compelled to discharge thousands 
of faithful employees, sacrifice their own 
life savings and deprive many additional 
thousands of their distributors from selling 
their wares and keeping their employees in 
Jobs when the neoesaary silver actually exists 
in plentiful amount and to within the 
United States? 

Everyone has wondered as to what use we 
would put o\ir fabulous stocks of gold and 
silver. For the first time in all the years 
that the Treasury has been buying foreign 
Imports of the metal at an average price of 
around ?6 cents an ounce and domestically 
mined silver at 71.11 cents an ounce, the war 
has given us use for the most useless mone¬ 
tary silver in the world. Our national hoard 
of silver, all bought and paid for, to a stock 
pile awaiting war use. 

Recently, because of the artificial shortage 
which stimulated speculation In Mexico, and 
for diplomatic reasons establishing the good- 
neighbor policy, the price of imported silver 
has been raised to 46 cents an ounce to stim¬ 
ulate foreign-mine production. Actually 
what this amounts to to an additional sub¬ 
sidy paid to a foreign government in addition 
to the tremendous subsidy exacted by the 
Senate silver bloc and the special interests 
which it supports. 

SCORQXNTBAU OBJECTS, BUT IN VAIN 

The silver Purchase Act of 1984 directs the 
Treasury to buy the metal imtU it totals 25 
percent of the aggregate monetary gold and 
silver reserve or until the price of the com¬ 
modity has been boosted to $1.29 an ounce. 
The domestically produced silver at 71.11 an 
ounce to twice the recent market price. And 
the law forbids the Treasury to sell silver at 
leas than $lii9 an ounce, which to nearly 
four times the recent market price. 

Xh the last 8 yean Seoretaiy Morgenthau 
haa bought nearly 2,600,000,000 ounoea of 
gfiver at a oost of $13^1,000.000. Be haa 
oomplalned and condemned the 1984 purchase 
pcAiey of the QovemmeBt, tout without mak¬ 
ing any headway* 


In New Englond and elsewhere, silver¬ 
smiths, Jewelry manufacturers and photo¬ 
engravers figure that they are through for 
the duration unless definite action to taken 
by Congress and the war administration. 
In Rhode Island, for instance. 135 manufac¬ 
turers employing 25,000 have informed their 
representatives at Washington that unless 
aid to forthcoming they will be out of busi¬ 
ness within 6 weeks. 

ONE ILLUMnjATlNQ EXPLANATION 

Minority leader of Congress, Joe Martin, 
who Is familiar with the Jewelry situation in 
Attleboro, writes us from Washington: 

"The sUverware and Jewelry Industry has 
been hard hit through inability to get suffi¬ 
cient silver, and it faces a possible complete 
shut-down. For some time they have been 
living mostly on the purchase of foreign sil¬ 
ver. which Is denied to them after October 1. 
The Government will take over this silver at 
45 cents an ounce. 

*‘Thi8 action drives the silverware and 
Jewelry manufacturers over to the domestic 
market, where silver is sold at 71.11 cents an 
ounce. There is no objection on the part 
of the manufacturers to pay this price, but 
they are up against the fact that war priori¬ 
ties will take practically all this supply. 
There will be some available between now and 
January 1. but after that date it looks like 
the end unless something is done. 

"There is a sufficient supply to take care 
of all war needs and give industry an oppor¬ 
tunity to live. One difficulty Is to get the 
supply to industry. The Government has 
taken some and probably can get considerably 
more from the stock pile with the plea of 
war needs. They might get their supply this 
way and thus open the way for the civilian 
needs to come from the domestic supply. 
The other way to get at it Is to take silver 
from the West Point dump or repeal the act 
or pass a resolution permitting Industry to 
use the silver, 

MANY NEW ENGLAND SECTIONS SUFFER 

"You know from your long Washington 
experience the power of the silver bloc in the 
Senate and bow difficult that might can be. 
Xt does seem silly to see a pile of silver idle 
and thousands of workingmen lose their Jobs 
because of the inability to get this material. 
Surely it can be parceled out now and, if it 
had to be. it could be replaced after the war 
when I should think the silver miners will 
need work badly. 

"The Jewelry manufacturers’ fight has been 
increased through th3 fact that they shifted 
over out of the use of copper and plated 
Jewelry at the request of Government officials 
who pointed out the ease by which silver 
might be acquired. That in a nutshell to the 
story. We are running on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The end may be on January 1, but I. 
as well as others who are interested in the 
silverware and Jewelry industry, continue to 
hope to avert the calamity.** 

Many New England towns and cities are 
hard hit, notably Taunton, Greenfield, At¬ 
tleboro. and Newburyport in Massachusetts, 
Providence, R. I., and Wallingford, Conn., 
more than 300 plants altogether. 

DRAB OUTLOOK IN NEWBURYPORT 

As president of the Reed it Barton firm at 
Taunton, one of the oldest silver plants in 
the country, Sinclair Weeks comments: 
"Miners have, through the silver bloc in the 
Senate, pushed this thing definitely for their 
selfish interests and our position to that if 
sliver were actually a scarce metal we 
wouldn't even be talking about the subject, 
but having been forced out of that portion 
of our business which uses other metals we 
dona see why we should be forced out of 
the business on sterling silver when there to 
plenty In the country if the Government 
would cease hoarding It.** 
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I^crlbing the situation In Newburyport, 
Post correspondent Sarle R. Delano writes 
this dispatch: 

^Newburtport, September I7.--<One of this 
city's oldest and one of Its few remaining 
reliable, going concerns, the Towle Manu¬ 
facturing Co., makers of sterling silverware, 
faces extinction, according to a spokesman for 
the company, because of the Government's 
ellvcr-hoardlng policy. 

"Normally employing between 400 and 500 
highly skilled artisans, many of whom repre¬ 
sent the third and foiurth generations of 
workers at the Silver Shop, as it is familiarly 
known locally, the Towle Co. now has con¬ 
verted about 60 percent of its facilities to 
war production. 

KARDSKIP FOR OLDER WORKERS 

"While a large number of the men and 
women working, to most of whom it is a proud 
distinction to be known as a Towle employee, 
have been retained in the production of war 
materials, there still remain some who are 
too set to learn new tricks. 

"Since the Government refuses to release 
more than a small quantity of silver for man¬ 
ufacturing purposes, ‘nowhere near enough 
for our needs,' the Towle representative as¬ 
serted—these older workers soon will be out 
of Jobs. At their age. it would mean, in most 
cases going on relief, since there is little 
other work available to which they could 
turn their hands. 

" ‘Our position.* the Towle man said, ‘in¬ 
deed. the position of the entire silver manu¬ 
facturing industry, is this: 

" ‘If silver were one of the metals vitally 
neceseary to winning the war, and if there 
existed a shortage in that metal, none of us 
would want to touch it lor our ordinary uses, 
of course. But. while silver is used in many 
ways in war materials, the Government is 
hoarding billions of ounces of It and five or 
six million ounces of sliver come into this 
country each month from Canada, Mexico, 
and other countries. 

" 'There certainly Is no shortage of silver, 
then—except in Industries which depend 
wholly or in part upon the use of the metal. 
A lot of that hoard of silver the Government 
has buried underground could be us:d in 
many industries to enable them to keep func¬ 
tioning by substituting it for more vitally 
needed metals of which the supply Is scarcer. 

" 'What, If anything, is the economic Justi¬ 
fication of this policy of buying up silver at 
fantastic prices, burying it underground, and 
allowing 80 little of it to be used for com¬ 
mercial purposes? 

" ‘It’s not economic,' the Towle speaker 
snorted. *It*s politics—a politically caused 
shortage in the midst of plenty.' 

"It wa.s pointed out that silver manufac¬ 
turers are not the only sufferers from this 
artificial dearth of metal. Silver Is an in- 
dltpensable metal in photoengraving proc¬ 
esses, for example; and in the silverware 
field, not only the manufacturers and their 
employees, but salesmen, distributors, letall- 
ers, and allied businesses face either entire 
loss of their livelihood or drastic curtailment 
of a customary source of employment and 
revenue. 

"From the president down to the humblest 
employee. Towle Co. psrsonnel Is watching 
with keen interest the progress of the cam¬ 
paign being waged by the recently formed 
silver users’ emergency committee, the objec¬ 
tive of which body is ‘to bring silver out of the 
Government hoarding vaults and into pro¬ 
ductive use.' 

"The sound action to be taken In these 
circumstances is to wipe the whole disgrace¬ 
ful mess of absurd silver legislation from 
the statute books and end one of the great¬ 
est hold-ups ever perpetrated upon the people 
of this country." 


Address of Hoau C. Wayland Brooks^ of 
lUioois, to the FedemBon of Ulinois 
Women’s Repnblkan Chibs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. C.WAYUND BROOKS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 30 {legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a speech I 
delivered In Washington on September 
2&. 1942. which was broadcast over the 
radio to the annual convention of the 
Federation of Illinois Women’s Repub¬ 
lican Clubs, held at the Abraliam Lincoln 
Hotel. Springfield, Ill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Members of the Federation of Illinois 
Women’s Republican Clubs, after accepting 
your kind Invitation to be present with you 
at your convention In Springfield my plans 
had to be changed because of the necessity 
of my remaining in Washington during the 
consideration of the present price and wage 
control bill, which is before the Senate at 
this time. For that reason I must speak to 
you from Washington. 

I congratulate you upon your patriotic 
service and extend my sincere greetings as 
you meet in the historic capital of our State. 

You are the daughters of heroic women 
who shared so patiently and courageously 
the privations, struggles, and sacrifices 
through war and peace during the entire 
building of our Republic. 

Your membeiRhlp embraces the woman¬ 
hood of every race, creed, and color in our 
State, proudly associating together under 
the banner of Republican women devoted to 
the preservation of our Republic and of our 
representative form of government through 
the strains of the present war, and the con¬ 
structive advances in the peace to follow. 

The true story of American civilization 
could not be told without recording the bril¬ 
liant achievement of the women who stood 
side by side with the Pilgrim fathers, dis¬ 
playing equal courage during the perilous 
voyage across the sea and in the establish¬ 
ment of homes in the wilderness of this new 
world. 

They brought with them and handed on 
their deep religious convictions and con- 
ecientious scruples. They loved religious 
freedom and set up altars to worship Al¬ 
mighty God wherever they halted to estab¬ 
lish homes. 

If you want to see a monument to Amer¬ 
ican women, look around. The schools, 
churches, and happy homes of America are 
their handiwork. Women have been the 
pioneers and the sustaining force behind 
religious freedom, education, philanthropy 
and the political science that led to the 
betterment of the conditions of mankind. 
The American mothers have bad the unusual 
power to transmit to the youth of today the 
principles of high ambition, character, and 
courage upon which America’s safety and 
future depends. 

We pay our tribute and express our deep 
appreciation to our mothers and their great 
achievement of the past and we face the 
future. 

The immediate problems confronting the 
American people are the complex problems 


of all-out war. A tremendous disaster has 
overtaken modern civilisation and we have 
been caught in this hurricane of bate. All 
of the science and creative genius resulting 
from our freedom during the past 160 years 
must now be devoted entirely to the de¬ 
velopment of firing power and the weapons 
of war. 

All that we have accomplished—all that 
we hope for—all that we are today is to be 
tested now in the field, in the sky, on the 
sea. in battle, to determine who shall dom¬ 
inate and direct the future of civilization— 
the sons and daughters of free men, or the 
arrogant dictators of the world. 

The transition of a Nation dedicated to 
tolerance, humanity, and peace to a Nation 
of all-out war will place a terrific strain on 
every function of our civilization. War 
knows no law save the law of necessity, and 
we must do the things that are necessary to 
win the war. 

In the past wars were fought mainly by 
uniformed men. It was a contest between 
the courage, numbers, and skill of men In 
the armies of nations. From the beginning 
it is true that there were the courageous 
nurses near and in the battlelines, and I 
want to pay my personal tribute to the cour¬ 
age. devotion, and sustaining strength of 
the American nurses in war. I can testify 
personally to what it means to a young man. 
wounded and helpless, thousands of miles 
from home, to feel the presence, the confi¬ 
dence, the skilled attention, and friendly 
encouragement of an American girl, wearing 
the nurse’s uniform. God bless them. They 
have always displayed a courage unexcelled 
by any male warrior in the world. 

This war is a new kind of war. It is not 
only a war between the armies but a war 
between all of the people, traditions, inspira¬ 
tions. the creative productive facilities and 
power of the people who fight for freedom 
on the one hand and those who follow the 
mad dictators in their inhuman acts of 
violence on the other. 

The women of America have responded 
magnificently In every phase of our war effort. 
In the armed forces many are serving as 
nurses, some are serving in the WAACS in 
the Army, the WAVES in the Navy, and now 
the WAAPS in the Air Corps, where trained 
women will ferry planes from factories to 
locations where they are needed in the train¬ 
ing of our fighting men in the sky. 

As I said before this Is not alone a contest 
between those in military uniform. More 
than a million women are wearing the uni¬ 
form of production. The overalls, the cover¬ 
alls. and other apparel, designed for work in 
factories, fields, and mines, are being worn 
by patriotic women in America In an ever- 
increasing number. 

The great army of women volunteers who 
serve in the Red Croes, the various service 
organizations, those who drive the trucks of 
mercy, who act as telephone operators, ob¬ 
servers. dispatchers, stenographers, clerks, 
riveters, welders, and perform the various 
high-precision functions of modern Industry 
are but a few who write the glorious pages 
of woman’s participation in our cause of 
freedom. 

Not alone on the busy metropolitan high¬ 
ways. in the factories, the military branches 
of our service are women performing heroic 
service, but also as never before we find the 
patriotic women of the farms of America 
doing not only their share but responding 
even beyond the call of duty. 

The farm wife has always been a producer. 
She kept the home, she tended the garden, 
she canned the fruit, she did the chores, and 
now. with the sons of America going to war, 
you will find her back in the fields once more. 

When the story of the heroic efforts of 
American women in this war is written the 
farm wife and the daughters of the farm will 
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take thetr place among the heroee of our 
oountrr, to the piroduotion of food la Just 
M eaa en ttoi l as a bomb or a bullet. 

While the need will be Increasingly great 
to women In war work and In uniform, 
thefe Is another need that must be fulfilled 
by the sustaining grace of American woman¬ 
hood. 

It is line to be free and to dare. It Is great 
to feel so unfettered as to leave home and 
by bold gesture embiaeon one's name across 
the sky* But what of those courageous 
women who speak and walk softly, who 
regard their comings and goings as personal, 
and who dare not venture because one bold 
gesture might impair the lives of so many 
who d^;Mnd constantly upon them. These 
are the plain people—yours and mine—who 
tend the garden, who keep the home, who 
guide the schools, who sustain the churches, 
who accept whatever fate has to offer and 
carry the load so constantly and proudly that 
our dvUlssation moves steadily on. 

These are the countless members of Amer¬ 
ica's greater army who build the morale, who 
keq> the faith, who make America worth 
lighting—yes, worth dying for. These are the 
women who know also the necessity of main¬ 
taining representative government. 

X congratulate your splendid organization, 
assembled to discuss what further work you 
can do in your total allegiance to your coun¬ 
try's cause in war. You fully realize that 
representative government under which free¬ 
dom of spirit, worship, education, and action 
have been developed must be guarded by the 
sentries who serve on the home front. When 
millions of men are dispatched to the four 
corners of the earth, fighting for America, 
fighting for freedom, the mothers, the wives, 
the sweethearts, and the sisters of America 
must sustain them with their effort, vrith 
their spirit, and with their prayers. They 
must also ^ard the home, the school, the 
church, and steadfastly maintain our repre¬ 
sentative Government under which wo live 
and for which men are willing to die. 

1 congratulate you upon your patriotic 
service thus far. I remind you that in this 
all-out war effort, we will be called upon 
to further centralize the power of our Gov¬ 
ernment. We will be called upon to yield 
willingly many more of our ordinary liber¬ 
ties, rights, and habits. I remind you fur¬ 
ther that the problem of the peace for which 
every mother prays and the problems of an 
enduring peace to which we must devote our 
minds and our effort as never before, will be 
eiceedingly difficult. 

The reconstruction and the readjustment 
of the complex problems that will follow 
the war will also give rise to the demand 
to further release of individual rights to 
meet the new emergency that may last for 
many years to come. While we fight for the 
**f<nir freedoms" throughout the world, we 
must rsmsmber that representative govern¬ 
ment la fast disappearing from the earth. 
We mutt guard It at home every day, with 
the same tenacious igiirtt with which our 
sons meet the to on foreign battlefields. 

This responsIbUity la an added reqmual- 
blUty to be borne largely by the womanhood 
ctf America. 

The hope of future peace, the will for peace, 
and the ability to dsWgn for peace will come 
largely from those who have enjoyed the 
churches, schools, and dvli fu nc t i ons of 
peq^ who have lived In toleranoe under 
representative government In Amertea. We 
have learned how to wipe out differences of 
National ofigtn, of color, and of orsed. We 
have developed through the leadersh^ of 
the dhpinely Inaphed ai^it of American wo¬ 
manhood a ph^antbropy, humanly, and tol« 
erance unknown anyidim aloe in tba entire 
world, 

Atorict% leadership through Its prsmrva* 
tion oC Its tom of govenmsnt. its prodiicttvs 


capacity at home, and the brilliant achieve¬ 
ment of Its sons and daughters abroad de¬ 
pend upon the continued inspired devotion 
of the women of America. 

As we move on into the war, there will be 
heartaches and hardships, sacrifices and bur¬ 
dens heavy to bear, but just as the Pilgrim 
mothen kept vigilant watch through storm 
and sunshine on the Mayflower, loaded the 
muskets lor their men and stood watch as 
they carved their homee out of the dan¬ 
gerous wildemesB, Just as the women have 
marched forward with their intuition, their 
dreams, their inspiration, moving ever on 
In the development of American civilization, 
the American women will carry this load 
with courage and with confidence. And 
every day to them will be another day of 
serviee to humanity, to their country, and 
to their God, 


Addreif of Col. Lotus Jolmfon Before 
American Legion Convention 


ESITENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 

OF WEST VXtOlNlA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 30 {legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. ROSIBIR. Mr. President, 1 think 
It will be generally agreed that no man 
In this country has rendered greater 
service in arousing our people to the need 
of preimratlon to war than has Col. 
Louis Johnson, who, for a number of 
years, was Assistant Secretary of War. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad¬ 
dress which he delivered before the 
American Legion convention in Kansas 
City on September 19,1942, be printed In 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I should like most of all to talk today with 
you, my comrades of T7 and '18, about 
India—but, for reasons all too obvious, that 
Is not to be. Next to India—^looking back 
at my own experiences in the War Depart¬ 
ment. and my efforts of that period—I would 
prefer to talk realistically of our part in this 
war this day, but, again that should not be, 
at least not Just now. You have had too 
many "dignitaries" on your program and my 
blood pressure Is still too low to take them 
on at the moment. 

Indeed, you and 1 know that those of us 
who maintain contact with the veterans of 
the last World War, many of whom are active 
soldiers In the present war, have to be careful 
of our words. We saw in 1918 a great military 
victory* American production and American 
arms were decisive. 

m the fonowlng years, we saw the fruits 
of that victory decisively lost. We squan¬ 
dered the peace our soldiers had won. 

We entered the war last December In a to 
less favorable position than we held on our 
entry Into the war in 1917. We have to 
retake that territory. We axe retaking it. 

While every ounce of our energy has to go 
into the whming cff the war^-and I am 
convinced we ibaU win It—we ate allowed, 
Z think, to etake out a few siniple Ideaa which 
WIN help w to aee that the fnxita of this 
vlotery aie not \m% as were those of 1918, 


I am speaking now as a hard-boiled malist. 
This does not exclude idealism and long views. 
Probably, as we know now. the idealist in 1918 
who said we had to stay with the world situ¬ 
ation had plotted a safer course for the coun¬ 
try than the supposed realists of 1918 who 
advised us all to go home, forget it, and get 
back to normal. We know now that the world 
situation is one which we cannot forget about. 
Neither can we leave it alone—because it will 
not leave us alone. 

I think I am right in believing that the 
country knows this. Certainly, every veteran 
of the last war and every soldier in this war 
knows it. We shall have to work out a system 
by which the world is safe and at peace if we 
are to be safe and at peace. The reasons are 
not idealistic. They are hard-boiled military 
facts. 

In 1918 the only attack which could be 
made on the United States was a sea-borne 
attack. We could—and did—put enoiigh 
Navy into the war to make this virtually 
Imposalble. The only power which could 
challenge us was Great Britain, and she had 
every interest to do nothing of the kind. 
Japan was a possible challenge, but certainly 
not great enough to give us serious military 
concern. 

Today all that is changed. Attack on the 
United States, if it comes, will be an air-borne 
attack. This could happen on a small scale 
now. But air power is only at the beginning 
of its development. Five years from now, 
any nation which can put a great air fleet Into 
the skies will be able to do enormous damage 
to the United States. We shall be in the 
same position as were European countries 
with land frontiers, across which an army 
could be pushed at almost any time. 

You notice the difference at once. Sea¬ 
borne attack had to be carried out by coun¬ 
tries which had accees to the sea. Of these 
there were relatively few—very few capable 
of making a real sea-borne effort. But every 
country in the world has access to the air— 
even the land-locked powers. 1 hope this 
country realizes exactly what that means. 
If it takes a bombing attack on a Midwest¬ 
ern city to teach us our pressing danger—and 
I hope it will not—the lesson would be cheap, 
even at that price. For the fact is that any 
Industrial nation, anywhere, which can 
manufacture planes and munitions, train 
aviation and air-borne Infantry, and use its 
weapons well, will In a few years be .able to 
spout Into the air from almost anywhere an 
expeditionary force which could land almost 
anywhere in the United States. We should 
undoubtedly clean it up in time. But we 
shall not be safe, in the old sense. 

There are plenty of other reasons why we 
are going to have to move into the world 
situation, besides the elementary one of 
safety. I do not give them in detail, because 
you are familiar with them. We shall need 
our trade, and that requires safe highways, 
and International finance so handled that the 
goods keep moving. We know, now. that 
there are raw materials, such at rubber, which 
we don't have; and we shall need access to 
them. We know, too, that other nations 
need our goods for civilian use, and If they 
cannot get them any other way they will have 
to fight for them. In any case, America and 
Americans are not the kind of people who 
want to try to live safe and comfortable on 
top of a rotting mess. When things got 
really bad elsewhere, we always have pitched 
In and helped—and I am prepared to think 
we will want to do so again. 

Thus both considerations of hard-headed 
military sense, and of decent American kind¬ 
liness, work tc^ether in one direction. That 
direction will determine our policy in build¬ 
ing our war Institutions now, and our post¬ 
war objectives. 

Coming to bedrock, our first queetion will 
be whether we disarm after the war. Mmkiy, 
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I do xiot see that the United States will be 
able completely to disarm, as she did after 
the last war, or that It would be safe for 
her to do so. She will have—she must have— 
a leading position In aviation. It would be 
fatal for her to sacrlflce that position. Just 
as she depended after 1918 on her Kavy, so 
she will have to depend at the close of this 
war on her air fleet. Both in size, in quality, 
and In continuous and rapid development she 
will have to lead that procession. 

This does not mean that we may not be 
willing to use this air fleet as part of an 
international police force to see to It that no 
a ggr e ss or starts buUding an air fleet capable 
of challenging us, or of making trouble for 
the rest of the world. I think It is entirely 
probable that we shall want to Join in ar-^ 
rangements with other peace-loving coun¬ 
tries so that this force is available to stamp 
out any possible outbreak of war anywhere, 
before it gets to the point where war again 
washes into our own harbors and cities. It 
seems to be quite feasible to maintain an air 
fleet and at the same time to maintain Inter¬ 
national obligations so that a situation like 
that which broke in 1939 and struck us in 
1941 does not occur again. But we shall have 
to have and to keep force, and particularly air 
force, in our hands for that purpose. 

Second, I do not think that we shall be able 
to be wholly unconcerned about the distribu¬ 
tion of air bases throughout the world. It 
will be pretty nearly of first importance to 
us to be sure that those bases which are most 
likely to threaten us are In friendly hands, 
or under such control as will make it clear 
that they make for general peace, and cannot 
be used as springboards against us. This is 
elementary. Twice in 25 years the United 
States has proved to be the decisive force in 
a world conflict. If there is a third world 
conflict, we shall not be the last to be in¬ 
volved, but the first, since any aggressor will 
know that his first task must be to knock us 
out. 

Third, I believe that we shall have to spend 
vastly more time on the mechanics of de¬ 
fense than we did after the previous World 
War. In 1914, the combined resistance of 
Britain, Russia, and France bought us nearly 
3 years in which to get ready. In fact. It 
bought us many months even after we entered 
the last World War, during which time we 
levied and trained an army, and manu¬ 
factured some, though not all, of our muni¬ 
tions. 

In 1939. the combined resistance of France 
and Britain, and particularly the heroic re¬ 
sistance of Britain and Russia bought us 2 
years in which to get ready. Thanks to the 
wisdom of President Roosevelt (and he was 
violently attacked for it), and to the cour- 
age of Secretary Hull (and he, too. Is being 
attacked for it) we were diplomatically and 
militarily well on the road to preparedness at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. 

But if there is a world war In, let us say. 
1960, we probably shall not have any 2 years' 
time. The attack will not be by land, and 
the land armies of Europe will not be a bar- 
xUer. Attack will not be by sea, and neither 
our Navy nor the British Navy, nor both 
combined, would buy us time. It will be by 
air; and when there is an air attack, either 
you are ready or you are not, and the matter 
may be determined in a few short hours. 
By that time a surprise attack might be 60 
Pearl Harbors happening all over the United 
States. 

My fourth and last point is that besides 
holding force, presumably under an interna¬ 
tional agreement of peace-loving and friend¬ 
ly countries, we shall also have to handle our 
economic resources so that no country in 
the world has any great motive to start on a 
mad career of aggression. This, to my mind, 
is as much a military necessity as the pos¬ 
session of tools of war. 


This means taking an intelligent, instead 
of a stupid, attitude toward the VTOrld eco¬ 
nomic problem. 

We know that we have production. We 
had it potentially in time of peace. We are 
using it in time of war. We shall have this 
production when the war is over, and we shall 
have to be converting it, or much of it, to 
clvUian uses. 

What we shall need will be buyers—buyers 
both in the United States and elsewhere. 
We shall need all the buyers we can find. 

Other countries will be in the same posi¬ 
tion, notably. Great Britain. 

And there will be buyers all over the world, 
if financial arrangements can be made for 
them. The reconstruction of that part of 
Russia which the Germans invaded is in and 
of itself a huge task, and it will take the 
production of an endless amount of goods to 
reequip that country. It so happens that 
Russia, quite irrespective of her political sys¬ 
tem at any time, has always been on the same 
side in world affairs as the United States, 
since the days when the United States became 
independent. There will be every reason, in 
morals and in common sense, to make avail¬ 
able all the support we can to the Russian 
endeavor. This is only one illustration. A 
second one is the development of Brazil, for 
Brazil is a country bigger than the United 
States, which has a population of about 45.- 
000,000 now. which doubles about every 20 
years. The development of Brazil in the years 
after the war will be as great as the develop¬ 
ment in the United States during the eighties 
and nineties. 

Provided we can work out appropriate eco¬ 
nomic arrangements, both we and the rest of 
the world will be benefited, and by that very 
process peace will tend to be preserved. 

In the far-off days of long ago. even when 
the Roman Empire was at Its greatest 
strength, when danger threatened, the sentry 
went through the city throughout the night 
crying, “See ye that the Republic receives no 
harm." In these critical and troublous days 
when our covmtry and its future is threat¬ 
ened, I appeal to you, my fellow Legionnaires, 
who in T7 and *18 for your country offered 
your all, who since then have striven so long 
and sometimes in vain for adequate prepared¬ 
ness. to again gird your loins, take up the 
challenge, and carry to all Americans the 
message and the prayer “See ye that the Re¬ 
public receives no harm.” 


If Only We Had More People Like John 
T. Faulkner in the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 

OF 50T7TB CABOZJNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 29, 1942 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Record 
I am inserting a letter Just received from 
Mr. John T, Faulkner, one of my con¬ 
stituents and good friends residing in 
North Augusta, Aiken County. S. C„ 
which should be read by every citizen in 
this country, especially at this time when 
more than ever in the history of this 
great Republic our people should awaken 
from their lethargic condition of fun-lov¬ 
ing. pleasure-seeking, sport-minded, and 
get-the-money attitude, in that we have 
a Job to do that will not only call for 


sacrifice on the part of every citizen but 
the prompt offer of their services where- 
ever they can be used in connection with 
our war efforts; 

North AijausTA. 8. G., September 22,1942, 
Hon. H. P. Fttlmir, 

Member of Congreaa, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Frxekd: 1 received your letter of the 
ITth Instant, and enclosed speech. I knew 
there was something dead up the creek—be¬ 
cause the water had been polluted a long 
time, but I didn't know it was as rotten as It 
is. It's a wonder the farmers and working 
people who are forced to drink It, are not all 
dead, and if they knew the half of it, they 
would be so nauseated that their patriotism 
would die right now, when as never before, it 
needs the exhUaratlng tonic of pure water 
flowing from Washington. 

For years I have known of the existence of 
the vampires that suck the lifeblood of the 
farmers and industrial workers and have 
written numberless columns condemning 
their nefarious actions; but off down here In 
isolation, too remote from their dens of 
iniquity to be able to name them or draw a 
pen picture of them—I could only point in. 
their general direction which I did know be¬ 
cause of the noxious odors emanating from 
their dens. 

I was specially pleased to got your letter 
and your speech of March 19, 1942; because 
it opened a door through which I had wanted 
to peep for a long time. I wish that every 
farmer and every wage earner In America 
could read that speech, and your letter to me. 
Your letter was published In the Augusta 
Herald but that don't get far enough away to 
do much good—but it may help. Besides 
people are too indifferent to the dangers be¬ 
setting them, to read and inform themselves 
as much as they could. 

For years I have tried to make the people 
aware of the monopolistic speculators de¬ 
stroying them—trying to describe them, I 
have named them everything In my vocabu¬ 
lary but a-of a-, and I have too 

much respect for dogs to accuse them of 
being the ancestors of such a tribe. But the 
lethargic condition of our fun-loving, pleas¬ 
ure-seeking. sport-minded people has become 
BO ingrained in them that In their oblivion to 
everything else, they are blindly speeding on 
rubber tires along our paved highways to de¬ 
struction; and but for the few, who are being 
fabulously paid to close and bar the door— 
they are carelessly leaving it open for the 
enemy now on his way here, to murder and 
rob them of everything that makes life worth 
living. 

It seems to me like, with all the money 
that Is being spent in every conceivable man¬ 
ner; that none could be better used than to 
have one Paul Revere in every county to 
wake the people up to a realization of the 
imminent danger of annihilation which has 
already passed the threatening stage to be¬ 
come a stern reality—^with roaring guns, 
bursting shells, and bloodied bayonets, 
blood-thlrstlng, covetous, ferocious relent¬ 
less enemies are every day, approaching 
nearer to our doors. Why do I say “every 
day”? 

Because every ship that is sunk, every 
plane shot down and every soldier slain is a 
step gained by the enemy. 

Every idle acre of land, every Idle machine, 
and every idle hand, is an aider and abettor 
of our foes. 

Every time-delaying speech in Congress, 
every yard of red tape hobbling and retard¬ 
ing action, is weapon in Axis hands with 
Which to batter down our defenses. 

Asleep at the switch in our fancied se¬ 
curity, with our people thinking of nothing 
but money and amusement, with an in¬ 
exorable enemy hammering at our doors—I 
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«gr«e with Cotton 8d, when he seid: **We are 
In a hell of a file.** 

Roping that we ihaU live to eee a eaner— 
even tdiough a ehaetened people. 

X hope to remain, 

As ever, your friend, 

Jno. T. FATJunmt. 

P. S.—Could you send me a few copies of 
^at speech, for distrlhutlon here. It is too 
long for publication in our little papers In 
this section. 

Jno. T. P. 


Wendell Willkie’i Foreign Trip 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MXSSJSSXm 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September JO, 1H2 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sisoippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is rather distressing to note 
the confusion that has grown up as a 
result of Wendell WUlkie’s talk in Mos¬ 
cow, especially the misunderstanding 
that seems to have been created in both 
Moscow and London. They evidently do 
not understand Mr. Willkie's technique 
of “campaign oratory.” 

One trouble is that the English do not 
seem to appreciate a Joke—they never 
could. Bui my advice to them would be 
to follow their military leaders, who 
seem to know what they are doing. 

Of course. It may be supposed by some 
people that the English do not know any¬ 
th!^ about the (Xintinent of Europe, be¬ 
cause they are 20 miles away from it, and 
should have some long-distance advice 
from military experts afar ofl who “never 
set a squadron in the field nor the divi¬ 
sions of a battle know.” In Moscow Mr. 
Stalin expected Mr. Willkle to do some¬ 
thing else besides kissiug the barmaids, 
so he had to make a speech. Yet the 
newspapers and certain Individuals are 
Jumping on him for having said any¬ 
thing. He is now in China, and if he can 
add to the morale of our Allies there by 
doing BO, 1 hope he kisses every barmaid 
in China before he comes home. 

I think a lot of this criticism is coming 
from the RepuhUcans who never did ap¬ 
preciate our services to them In nomi- 
naUng Mr. WlUlde for President for them 
In 1040. They do net seem to appreciate 
the efforts now being made by a few 
Democrats, and probably a large number 
of Communists, headed by PM and the 
Communist Daily Worker, to nominate 
him as a candidate for President on the 
Repubhoan ttoket in 1944. 

X feel like ekelalming, in the words hf 
SbiOtespeiue,. ^Ingratitude, thou marUe- 
heafted flehdl** 


We Wonder How Many of tlie Critics and 
Propagandists Knew What the Farm 
Sitnation Really Is 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL C.M1CHENER 

OF mCHlOAK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 28, 1942 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, sec¬ 
ond only to the consideration of the war 
and its problems in the minds of many 
of our people today is the bill now pend¬ 
ing before the Senate amending the 
Price Control Act, commonly known as 
the antl-lnflatlon bill. 

The metropolitan press and many 
commentators purport to speak with 
finality concerning what consideration 
should, or should not, be given to the 
farmer In connection with any attempt 
to In any way equalize his earnings with 
the earnings of labor and industry. 

Pursuant to the permission granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I am including herewith an editorial 
written by Mr. J. S. Gray, publisher of 
the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News. This 
ediforial Is written by one who knows. Is 
timely and factual, and I commend It to 
those who are so severely criticizing the 
farmers today. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FROIC A ROAD CORNER 

Go south to Erie in Monroe County where 
lie the rich truck farms of the county and see 
the produce that has perished because the 
owners couldnt get the help necessary to 
harvest the crops and get them to market. 

Go west to Dundee and talk with the can- 
nera and the farmers about the shortage of 
labor that caused heavy loss to many who 
had their Investment in tomatoes. 

Talk with farmers all along the way north, 
south, and east. Have them tell you of any 
e:Q>erlence8 they may have had in trying to 
employ extra labor for their farms. Inability 
to employ men and women for farm work at 
any price against the competition of city 
factories and offices is only half the story. 
The price they have to pay when any help 
Is available discourages effort In this direc¬ 
tion. Excessive labor costs can’t be recovered 
when the crops go to market. On the other 
hand the hi^ laljor costs do figure in the 
prices of those things the farmer has to buy, 
such as clothing, fuel, farm machinery, and 
the like. 

Down at Washington these days there is 
developing a strangely vicious propaganda 
against farm interests who are asking Con¬ 
gress to consider the farm labor situation 
In any formula designed to fix price ceilings 
on farm products. We wonder how many 
of the critics and propagandists know what 
the farm situation really is. 

We would like to post some of the critics 
of the farmer on a certain road oomer in the 
northwest part of the country at certain hours 
of the day, there to watch certain women 
husking com on the farms and doing other 
hard jobs which men formerly did; there also 
to watch the stream of men and vramen 
workmpaasing to and from the bomber plant 
at Willow Bun. 

The mm peaelng the fanna today on his 
way to a munitlona plant is perhaps the man 
whom A woman is replacing in the field. The 


former farm hand is perhaps now being paid 
$00 a week in a munitions factory. 

The woman passing the farms today on her 
way to a munitions plant is perhaps a former 
office girl or housewife from the city or nearby 
village. She perhaps is receiving $60 a week 
for running a punch press or taking down In¬ 
ventories. Our figmes are conservative. 

The wages of both the man and woman 
engaged in shop production are being figiired 
Into the cost of the war and Into the cost of 
goods for civilian production. It is not re¬ 
garded as impatrlotlc for the man and woman 
engaged in shop production to receive the 
wages they are getting. And all of the Hags 
honoring clvUians for war production are be¬ 
ing hung in the shops. 

The farm wife Just In from the fields should 
be forgiven for looking a bit wistful and for¬ 
lorn as she reads the latest effusion of Wash¬ 
ington columnists and propagandists de¬ 
nouncing the farm bloc and the farm organi- 
eations for asking that her humble labor be 
considered in any fixing of the ceiling on farm 
products. 

Price ceilings are necessary. All self in¬ 
terests must be yielded as need be against the 
national necessity. 

But let us keep the farm situation and the 
labor of meti and women on the farms in its 
proper perspective. Oertalnly the labor of 
those who feed the Army and the Navy Is as 
entitled to respect and to dignity and to glory 
as those who work shorter hours under far 
pleasanter conditions in munition factories. 


Our Position in the War Today 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, L E. C0X 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. CX>X. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I In¬ 
clude the following address delivered by 
me on September 25, 1942, at the Demo¬ 
cratic convention, Thomasville, Qa.: 

My friends, it is with humility that X con¬ 
fess to a sense of unworthiness of the esteem 
which this reception reflects. However. I 
would be less than frank and entirely lacking 
in good manners were I not to tell you tlmt 
you make me very happy. For your affection 
I give you in re^ irn a humblo and grateful 
heart. 

Permit me to note the absence of some faces 
that greeted me in previous conventions. 
Many have gone to their last reward. I can¬ 
not call names without shedding tears, for 
their exalted character and noble deeds aie 
painted upon the walls of memory. 

Although we have had a great victory, I 
would not exult over the defeat of my ad¬ 
versary. We can mo/e profitably be ooncernc cl 
in leunltlng friends and healing wounded 
spirits. Within the house of good fellowship 
there is room for all who love their fellow 
men. 

Our position in the war today is awful to 
oontemplate. Our responsibilities are beyond 
the power of human Imagination. As never 
before we are the last refuge of human liberty 
on this earth—twin br^^thers of life, a precious 
gift of God entrusted safely only to the 
people themselves. 

At the outset I want to say a word In be¬ 
half of the farmer, now shamefully maligned 
and mallciouBly traduced. To try to make It 
appear that he is the stumbling block in 
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the war effort Is, In my opinion, downright 
dishonest. To contend that he is Interested 
only in profits is to impeach his patriotism. 
To say that he constitutes the chief cause of 
inflation and runaway prices is to speak the 
language of the ignoramus and the fool. It 
simply is not true. 

The real truth of the matter is that there 
Is a concerted effort to make a scapegoat of 
the farmer and to send him off to the moun¬ 
tains as a sacrlflolal burnt offering laden with 
the sins of his own Oovemment. 

In the endeavor to solace and appease a 
harried, worried, and confused public by 
diverting its attention from a relationship 
that threatens our system of democratic gov¬ 
ernment, plotters for a political dictatorship 
are shouting '*Stop thief" at the farmer. The 
current demand for a redetermination of 
what constitutes parity la a Just demand. 
Parity means equality—equality between the 
prices of all commodities: a fair exchange in 
the values of the things the farmer has to 
sell and those which he must buy in the 
open market. 

At the present rates of exchange the farmer 
receives less than 20 cents per hour for his 
work, while workers In Industry receive many 
times that sum. The wages of labor that the 
farmer must employ are fully 200 percent 
above what they were In the base period on 
which originally parity was established while 
Industrial wages have increased above 400 per¬ 
cent. While the farmer receives but 56 per¬ 
cent of the peak prices of World War No. 1, 
Industrial workers receive more than'50 per¬ 
cent above peak wages during the same 
period. 

When, now, the farmer asks for a recalcu¬ 
lation of parity, he la accused of being a 
chlseler and held out to the world as a 
slacker. America's farmers ask for nothing 
but fair-play parity. They ask merely that 
the dollar they get out of their crops buy 
Just as much of the goods and services they 
are compelled to buy as the dollar they are 
compelled to put into their crops. Time and 
time again the President has called for the 
stabilization of the dollar. And labor's dollar 
has been stabilized. But what about the 
farmer's dollar? Is the farmer's dollar to be 
cheap when the prices of things he must buy 
are dear, and dear when the prices of things 
he must buy are cheap? For the good of his 
own soul, it would appear, the American 
farmer must be burned at the stake. 

It was the farmers of America who con¬ 
ceived, fought for, and achieved American 
Independence, and it Is the farmer who must 
maintain that independence today. If the 
farmers of America should stop work, our 
people would starve. The only place on 
God's green footstool where two blades of 
grass can be made to grow Where only one 
grew before is in the soil. The only place 
where Nature provides honest increase as the 
fruit of honest toil is on the farm. Destroy 
the farm and there will not remain a single 
vestige of any kind of economy. Destroy 
all other economy and the farmer still will 
furnish the subsistence of life. Fair play 
parity for the farmer Is nothing more than 
enlightened self-interest for all the Nation. 

You do not need to be told that there is 
somethljig wrong when you see a farm worker, 
making less than 20 cents an hour, abandon 
his plow to take up work in an industrial 
defense plant at a wage more than 10 times 
greater. I do not object to high wages; 
but I do demand Justice and fair play for 
all—for the farmer as well as for the indus¬ 
trial worker. 

Z do not want to see the farmer driven from 
the form to the poorhouse. I do want 
to see the supergovemment set up by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations liqui¬ 
dated, and its unholy wedlock with the gov¬ 
ernment of the people dissolved. I want to 
see my Government give orders—not take 
them. I do not want to live under any sort 
of dlctatorshlp-^labor or otherwise. 


My friends, we must win this war. We 
must keep the covenant which the founding 
fathers made with destiny. Tlie Constitu¬ 
tion and the Bill of Rights never must be 
exchanged for glittering promises of new 
world order makers. We must and we will 
defend the civilization that we have built. 
We m\ut and we will preserve the institu¬ 
tions we have erected. We will resist any 
attempt at the mongrelization of our people. 
We are determined to hold the color line, for 
we know that if we yield, the development of 
the promised great brown race will begin and 
the dreams of the new orderites will come 
true. 

We are assembled here in this convention 
In an hour when our Nation is in the most 
desperate war in our history. It is the most 
ruthless, bloody, and desperate conflict in the 
history of mankind. How long it will last 
no man can now predict. How costly it will 
be to the world—ourselves included—in men 
and money, in property destroyed and bitter 
hatreds left as the aftermath, no man can 
now tell. What effort it may take on our 
part to win it we cannot say. Win it we 
must. However it began, regardless of whose 
war it may have been in the beginning, it 
is our war now, and has been since the 
treacherous attack by the Japanese on our 
Pearl Harbor defenses. If we do not win 
this war for civilization it will not be won. 
If we do not vanquish the ruthless desper¬ 
adoes, those bloody handed international 
gangsters who count nothing in this world 
worth while but their own power and aggran¬ 
dizement, they will not be vanquished. They 
must be beaten. They must be vanquished. 
They and their doctrines of force and bru¬ 
tality must be swept from this earth—and 
the task of doing that is ours. 

This unparalleled war effort on our part 
calls for the most complete unity of classes, 
sections, parties, creeds, and races we have 
ever tried to achieve. And we must achieve 
that complete unity if we are to win this 
war. It requires the highest efficiency in 
management and workmanship of which we 
are capable. It demands that we subordi¬ 
nate every other consideration at this time 
to the supreme necessity of winning this 
war as quickly as possible, in order to reduce 
the numbers of killed and wounded to the 
minimum. 

All that our forefathers fought and sacri¬ 
ficed, and died to achieve for us is now in 
the balance. All that is good in the world 
has come to final grips with inexpressible 
evil. Right is confronted with the ines¬ 
capable necessity of meeting and decisively 
defeating wrong. Justice has been chal¬ 
lenged by brutality and despotism, and there 
can be but one answer for all liberty-loving, 
Intelligent human beings—Justice miist be 
victorious. 

We have Just passed through, in our own 
State of Georgia, a political campaign. The 
orderly processes of our American way of 
government have been carried out with vigor, 
but without rancor; with conviction, but 
without resentment. That is a wholesome 
condition of affairs which indicates to clear 
thinking people that our free, American, con¬ 
stitutional Government, cherished and sup¬ 
ported by our intelligent, liberty-loving. God¬ 
fearing people, can and will defeat despot¬ 
ism, l^orance, brutality, and serfdom in this 
struggle for possession of the world. 

All over this great Nation primary elections 
have been and are being held. 1 hope, and 
I believe, those primary contests have left 
and wUl leave no more bitterness or resent¬ 
ment in other parts of our land than they 
have In our own great State of Georgia. 

Now, as to our war struggles thus far: 

The management of our war effort has not 
been all it should have been up to this 
time. There has been Incompetence In high 
places. That must forthwith be remedied. 
There has been self-seeking on the part of 
pressure groups. That must not be permit¬ 


ted to slow down our war efforts, paralyze 
our provlsionB to protect ourselves against 
wild inflation, or set up un-American stand¬ 
ards in this country which will persist—or 
have to be crushed out in bitterness, if not 
in blood—after the great war against the 
Axis Powers is won. 

What I mean to say, my fellow Americans, 
is that we must see to it that while this war 
against foreign aggressors is being waged 
there shall not be set up, under cover of our 
Nation's peril, here at home, a new un- 
American system of government. "We are to 
guard against ourselves; not against our¬ 
selves as we are but as we may be, for who 
can now imagine what we may become under 
circumstances not now imaginable.** 

We must not send our boys to die on foreign 
fighting fronts across the seven seas and 
permit them to be stabbed in the back, 
betrayed, and defeated here at home by any 
who may seek to bring about radical changes 
in our American governmental, economic, 
and social system under cover of our intense 
preoccupation with the foreign war. 

We must agree to whatever temporary 
concentration of power in Federal adminis¬ 
trators, under the careful direction of the 
President, may for the moment be necessary 
most effectively to wage this war, but we 
want no fascism or communism or any mix¬ 
ture of the two welded into any totalitarian 
government in this country. Our boys are 
on the fighting lines, bleeding and dying to 
uphold, protect, and perpetuate free govern¬ 
ment—our American kind of free govern¬ 
ment. If we let that free government be 
destroyed at home while those boys are dying 
to protect it on far-flimg battle fronts, we 
shall have been guilty of treason and treach¬ 
ery, so despicable as to be beyond words. 
The American people are not going to do that. 
Instead they are going to carry out in orderly 
fashion the constitutional processes of our 
free government and our free society. They 
are going to put down, and put down sternly, 
any attempt to change our free government 
into some form of totalitarian control the 
minute they learn such an attempt is being 
made. . With Thomas Jefferson, they are going 
to say: 

"An elective despotism was not the gov¬ 
ernment we fought for, but one which should 
not only be founded on true free principles, 
but in which the powers of government 
should be so divided and balanced among 
general bodies of magisfracy as that no one 
could transcend its legal limits without be¬ 
ing effectually checked and restrained by the 
others." 

That, my fellow Americans, is the kind of 
government we are fighting for today. That 
is the kind of government our boys are on 
the battle fronts to protect and maintain 
today. That is the kind of government we 
must continue to have, and which we will 
continue to have, God helping us, when this 
war is over. 

There has been a good deal of self-seeking 
on the part of some of the pressure groups 
in this ooimtry under the guise of so-called 
scclal gains. Now we all want to see social 
advancements achieved. We all want to see 
the condition of all people here at home, and 
of all peoples in other parts of the world, 
made better. But let me tell you, here and 
now, that social gains for some groups are 
never achieved at the expense of Justice to 
other groups, sections, or peoples. We cannot 
achieve any future right by overturning some 
present ric^t. Liberty is the Inherent right of 
every individual, but that liberty is limited 
by the rights of others. My liberty stops 
where your rights begin. Tour liberty stops 
where my rij^ts be^. Liberty is orderly 
freedom and orderly restraint under the law. 
Any other condition is not liberty; it becomes 
license, deqiotism, and brutal!^, and it is 
Just that we are fighting this war to defeat. 

We are waging this conflict to give to the 
peoples of the world, governments of laws 
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and order, and to free them from govern* 
ments by men and orders. And that is what 
we must and will continue to have here at 
home—government of laws and order, and 
not government by men and orders. 

Liberty must be understood, deserved, and 
lived, to be achieved. Americanism must be 
understood, deserved, and lived, to be 
achieved. Education rather than compulsion 
Is the method by which we shall accomplish 
true freedom for the other peoples of the 
world—which means they must achieve it 
for themselves, with our help, by trying to 
understand, by trying to deserve, by trying 
to live, freedom. And we cannot live free¬ 
dom while we deny it to others. On the 
other hand a great danger which faces this 
Nation today, which may become a very 
grave problem in the future—and that is, 
that when you permit any individual or 
group to exercise license against other men’s 
rights under the name of liberty, you have 
begun the destruction of liberty. That must 
not happen in America. 

Differences between peoples or between 
classes of individuals, deep-seated differences 
in capacities, talents, beliefs, or customs, are 
not to be overcome successfully by legisla¬ 
tion. They must be eradicated by educa¬ 
tion—^by spiritual growth. There are peo¬ 
ples—whole nations of peoples—in this world 
who would not want our American govern¬ 
mental. economic, or social system. They do 
not understand the American way. They 
could not make the American way work, as 
we do, because they are not ready for It. 

There Is a fundamental fact about which 
we arc apt to be confused at times, and it is 
this: 

Equal opportunity is a matter of legisla¬ 
tion and government; equality Is a matter 
of individual talent, education, and spiritual 
enlightenment. Equal Justice under the law 
is a matter of legal and moral right. Equal 
liberty under the law depends on how a man 
UB38 his liberty—^whether for good or ill; 
whether to benefit himself and his neigh¬ 
bors, or to profit himself and Injure his 
neighbors. 

Two great, fundamental, pressing problems 
call for our most prayerful and earnest con¬ 
sideration. The one is the winning of this 
war so conclusively that we shall be able to 
dictate with our Allies an enduring, Just 
peace. Tlic second will be to readjust the 
war-torn, battle-scarred, hatred-filled world 
to mental as well as material peace. We will 
face chaos—a chaos filled with bitterness, re¬ 
sentments. hatreds, and revengefulness. We 
must preserve our own free government, 
economy, and society while we help the rest 
of the world to become reestablished in the 
ways of peace and amity. A gigantic task 
that will be. But It must be done if other 
destructive wars are to be prevented and civi¬ 
lization is to be saved. Unless we can do that 
we shall sink Into a condition similar to the 
Dark Ages—an era of plagues, pestilences, 
ignorance, superstltution. bestiality, and 
fears. Science, religion, and culture would 
languish and perhaps disappear. 

We cannot, we will not, permit man’s long 
climb upward from the eaves to the cathe¬ 
drals to be stopped and humankind hurled 
back to the caves. We will not permit man's 
Journey to the stars to be interrupted while 
he is turned back toward the pits of hell. 
That is not the destiny of man. 

No matter how dark the picture may seem, 
no matter how murky the skies may be to¬ 
day, the clear, twinkling stars of God's firma¬ 
ment shine eternally beyond the mists, beck¬ 
oning us to our true destiny. No matter how 
terrible the cataclysm of this war, divine 
love must be the final power; divine Justice 
must be the final arbiter; divine intelligence 
cannot be defeated by brutality, ignorance, 
and injustice. It simply cannot be so. A 
Just and inscrutable Providence must rule the 
destiny of men. 
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Bo, then, my fellow citizens, let us raise 
our hearts and our eyes to the twinkling stars 
which shine through the murk and smoke 
of conflict and see there the destiny of man. 


"I’d Rather Be Right- 


EXTBNSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRE8BNTATI\^E9 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr, WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Recor®, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Samuel Grafton, from 
the Washington Evening Star: 

“I’D Rather Be Right-Marine Union 

Parley Was Example op Revolt Against 

Idle Talk That Can Bring Victory 
(By Samuel Grafton) 

I want to call your attention to the recent 
convention of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers in New York. It 
was a great convention. It gets the gold star 
because It was so free from cant. 

Do you know what cant is? Cant is mush- 
mouth talk. Cant is when you talk as if you 
are trying to swallow a hot potato while 
keeping your eye fixed on a dollar. Cant is 
saying the kind of empty nothing to an 
audience that you wouldn't dare say at your 
own dinner table, because people would 
laugh. 

The rebellion against cant started when 
John Green, president of the union, looked 
his members in the eye and said to them that 
British workers were building ships faster 
than American workers, and what did Ameri¬ 
can workers propose to do about it? 

That's not the way one talks at a conven¬ 
tion. A convention is where everybody in 
sight is better than everybody else; a con¬ 
vention is a device for putting mutual ad¬ 
miration on a straight-line production basis. 
But Mr. Green said flatly: “Trade-unionism- 
as-usual must go." He declared that pro¬ 
duction Is the first, chief, and major prob¬ 
lem, that the union must work for it In 
cooperation with even hostile employers. Let 
'em hate you. he said, in effect, to his men, 
but get the ships out. 

accepted all xmpucations 

This was bold enough. Everybody is 
willing to except 60 percent of the Implica¬ 
tions of our crisis. Mr. Green accepted them 
all, without coyness, evasion, or cant. 

Two days later, at the same convention, 
we were treated to the extraordinary spec¬ 
tacle of an Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
cooking with gas. Ralph A. Bard, the official 
in question, made his speech. I cannot be¬ 
lieve It yet. Tell me, did he really say some¬ 
thin like: 

"We prate about our unity. • • • 
Then we retire to the woodshed with a sharp 
pencil and clean shingle, to figure out 
whether the agricultural or the petroleum 
Interests will grab tbe synthetic rubber busi¬ 
ness.” 

It seems to mo I also heard Mr. Bard say: 
”We hope we can enlist the support of the 
shoeless masses of Latin America and our 
own Negroes, without having to do too much 
toward solving the agrarian problems of our 
neighbors to the south, or the economic 
problems of our fellow Americans.” 

And I could swear I distinctly heard Mr. 
Bard make tome remark about "antiunion 
employers who sabotage production com¬ 


mittees for fear that Industry will be Soviet- 
Ized," and a moment later he poked labor 
leaders who fear labor unity and an end of 
Jurladictional chaos. 

Then he added: “And we hope that the Rus¬ 
sians will whip the Nazis, but not be too 
unreasonable about spreading their uncom¬ 
fortable doctrines outside of Russia." 

Mr. Bard, in a word, undressed us. There 
are a number of people in Washington who 
must have felt the wind around their knees 
before be finished. He undressed us. and he 
said, “Look at us." and that is what I mean 
by the absence of cant. Mi'. Bard’s speech 
was as shocking as the first short skirt. 

WE'LL WIN IF CANT CEASES 

For we have been drowning in cant, suffo¬ 
cating in a tide of mush-mouth talk since 
Pearl Harbor. But there was Mr. Bard on the 
platform, saying frankly that so far, “We are 
still losing this war." refusing to give us a 
word of false comfort, refusing to talk about 
the shameful and selfish rubber squabble in 
the time-honored Washington formula: “We 
admit there are difficulties in the way of prog¬ 
ress, but if we overcome the difficulties wo 
shall certainly progress." 

No, there was Mr. Bal'd, looking at the war 
straight and clean, too concerned about it to 
Juggle it. and at the end he poured himself 
out, saying that If we would only break out 
the “standard of democratic idealism," atop 
“flexing our imaginary muscles," and go to 
work, telling the truth, shaming the devil, and 
solving problems, we might win. 

I say It was a great convention. Truth 
came out of her corsets and scandalized the 
town. I say that the rebellion against cant, 
against conciliating industrial and labor self¬ 
ishness, Instead of exposing It; against “kid¬ 
ding" the Negro instead of giving him a Job; 
against lying about India, say, instead of 
freeing It, can give us victoi 7 . 

For the Axis people must be sick of cant, 
too. They get It, like ourselves. We hear 
about “dllllculty In the way of unity which 
makes for less progress In our harmony" and 
they hear about the “nucleus German and 
his great role In connection with the periph¬ 
eral Teuton." 

When we begin to tell the truth, and cfler 
bread, milk, and freedom to the people of 
the world Instead of words about It, we shall 
win. They will rise with us In a Joint rebel¬ 
lion against cant. I think that’s what Mr. 
Bard meant when he said “break out the 
banner." He. like many of us. is sick of losing 
and sick of words. 


Links in Inland Waterways Urged by 
Chamber Official 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL J.KIRWAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr, EURWAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Sep¬ 
tember 1,1942: 

Links in Inland Waterways Urged dy 
Chamber Official 

Boston, September 1.—Immediate steps to 
break the two transportation bottlenecks 
that stand In the way of a free and safe flow 
of fuel oU, gasoline, coal, and countless other 
needed commodities into rationed and har¬ 
assed New England, were urged today by 
Ii^rank B. Davis, manager of the Maritime 
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Aisoctation of the Boston Chsmbor of 
Commerce. 

Both projects have long been fought for, 
and one has already been fully authorlaed by 
Congress but was held up by Presidential 
decree as not essential to, the war effort, 
while legislation is now pending In both 
National Houses to authorlae the other Im¬ 
provement, BAr. Davis, who is also vice presi¬ 
dent of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso¬ 
ciation, pointed out In an Interview. 

Since the advene ruling on appropriations 
for one of the projects, the submarine menace 
developed along the Atlantic seaboard, with 
Its subeequent shortage of fuels and other 
commodities. Later, the President urged the 
building of shallow barges for moving essen¬ 
tial materials via Inlond waterways, lit. Davis 
stated, which with contracts already awarded 
for construction of a number of such craft, 
emphaslees the genuine need of the canal 
projects that would open wide the door to 
move the goods Into New England. 

mSSlMO LINK 

One of the two bottlenecks Is the missing 
link In the Atlantic Intracoastal waterway, 
legislation for which Is soon to be acted upon 
In Congress, he said. The bills call for a 
canal about S3 miles in length, 200 feet wide, 
and 15 feet deep across the State of New 
Jersey, at an estimated cost of $100,000,000. 
This project would complete the Intracoastal 
waterway and permit inland navigation of 
shallow-draft vessels between New England 
and Florida. 

The proposed canal would connect Borden- 
town. N. J.. on the Delaware River, with 
SayrevlUe, N. J., on the Raritan River, thus 
opening the way for a safe-from-submarine 
route to New England. The waterway is al¬ 
ready serviceable for 1,436 miles between 
Florida and Trenton, N. J., and from New 
York Bay, via the Hudson River, New York 
State Barge Canal, and the Great Ijakes, or 
Long Island Sound, Cape Cod Canal, and Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay. 

Dredging of a 15-foot canal across New 
Jersey would make It possible for vessels to 
move all the way up the coast by Inland, pro¬ 
tected water routes, and be of as large size as 
those that now enter the Great Lakes via the 
8t. Lawrence from the ports of Europe, Mr. 
Davis pointed out. 

sanc-OHXo canal 

But there Is another project of vital Im¬ 
portance to New England which was author¬ 
ized by the River and Harbor Act of 1935, 
and yet has been delayed along with other 
projects considered not essential, Mr. Davis 
said. This is the Lake Erie-Ohlo River Canal, 
a proposed waterway of 105 miles In length, 
which when complete will provide ^'adequate 
water transportation** from the great bitu¬ 
minous fields of Pennsylvania, western Vir¬ 
ginia, eastern Ohio, and Kentucky, through 
the New York Barge Canal to the Hudson 
River, he said. 

Thus coal could be transported In barges 
direct from the mines to New York, Connect¬ 
icut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and points reasonably near to New Hampshire 
and Maine. The waterway would open a 
route that extends as far south as Corpus 
Chrlstl, Tex., via the Intracoastal Canal and 
over the Mississippi River to Cairo, Ill., and 
thence via the Ohio River, the proposed canal 
and Lake Brie. 

*Tt seems incredible that such a waterway, 
extending from the greatest areas of national 
resources through our greatest industrial and 
population area, should not be utilized 
merely because a link of 100 miles between 
Lake Brie and the upper Ohio River has not 
been completed for navigation, when the 
need of fuel Is so acute in the northeast cor¬ 
ner of the United States as it is today,** de¬ 
clared Mr. DAvm. 

If fimds are made available Immediately, 
he said, **lmportant transportation benefits 
can come to the Nation In 1948, and the en¬ 
tire project can be a useful facility in 1944.'* 


Tlie Soldiers Are Med 


EXnCNSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM M. COLMER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATTVB8 

Wednesday, September ZO, 1942 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
September 30. 1942: 

TKl SOLSZBRS ABE MAD 

Some administration quarters keep mini¬ 
mizing the effects of strikes In war indus¬ 
tries. But the boys who are fighting the war 
aren't. 

Two letters from soldiers came to our at¬ 
tention on a single day. One was written 
by a marine, fighting on a Pacific Island. 
Marine fashion he pulls no pimches. 

*T haven’t one ounce of patience with a 
guy who would do anything contrary to the 
war effort and 1 would like nothing better 
than to express my sentiments personally to 
such a guy. I can understand eet-backs on 
the war front, but there is no excuse lor 
willful and deliberate strikes which facilitate 
and aid such set-backs. 

“You can imagine the feelings of a man 
who Is doing his damndest to keep the Japs 
off his neck when he learns that the man m 
the factory doesn’t want to put out because 
he isn’t getting bis cut. 

**1 have always thought that a imlon for 
the workingman was as much an essential 
as our dally bread, but it Is a privilege that 
Is available only under a democracy and he 
Is abusing that privilege while there are thou¬ 
sands risking their lives to save It. What do 
you think would happen If all the men on 
the fighting front sat down until they got a 
raise of 5 cents an hour for a 40-hour week? 
They would eoon be polling ricktbaws for the 
Japs for fish heads and rice worth less than 
5 cents a day.** 

The second letter was written from a south¬ 
ern camp by a former steel-mill employee, to 
thank bis employer for a letter recommend¬ 
ing him for admiseSon to an olllcers’ training 
camp. 

“1 am a little heartsick to see the short¬ 
sightedness of labor continue in this crisis. 

“The seriousness of this war and its de¬ 
mands is becoming increasingly apparent to 
us all. We are not being kidded into be¬ 
lieving that every minor euooees is a victory. 
Flatly, Ive realize that today—right now—^we 
are losing a war. 

“Moreover, we realize that we are losing the 
war because of a problMn of supply. It is 
Increasingly obvious that if our Job is to be 
done, more of the materials of war must be 
produced with the utmost speed. To do this 
we know that all other issues between labor 
and management must become secondary* 

“The men to whom these facts are being 
revealed are becoming angered at the stand 
of labor, and for the most part they are the 
sons, brothers, and husbands at labeling folks. 
In their letters home they are beginning to 
demand that this foolishness be brought to 
an end—that they be given the tools they 
need. 

“This is something new. Zhstead of man¬ 
agement making the plea, this demand is 
reaching woAers via the back door, and 
several million men can raise one hell of a 
howl. • • • 

“mil feeling In the Army le too emphatic 
to be a figment of the UnagmatUm, and it’s 
growing every day.“ 

A third soldier, more prominent than either 
Of these letter wrltere, alep qpoke his piece. 


Lt. Col. Frank Murphy returned to the 
United Statee Supreme Court after $ abort 
term in training, and eaid that pereons re¬ 
sponsible for the interruption of war pro¬ 
duction might 4ust ae well take tm eoldierB 
out and ahoot them, because the effect is 
the same. 

There le another group besides the soldiers 
which is recognizing the eeriousnees of strikes 
in war Industries. This group is the enemies 
whom the eoldlere am fighting or preparing 
to fight. 

Robert Bellaire, United Press correspondent 
Just returned from Tokio, where he was 
imprisoned for several months, reported 
recently that the Japanese continually play 
up American strike news in their papers and 
broadcasts, trjring to convince the people of 
the Orient that America cannot reach full 
induetrial capacity because of labor troubles. 

Virgil Plnkley, correspondent, who visited 
Pittsburgh recently after a 76.000-mlle trip 
to many of the fighting fronte throughout 
the world, reported that Axis broadcasters 
continually try to convince the people of 
Europe and South America that this country 
is in the midst of a labor revolution which 
makes It Impossible for America to turn the 
tide of the war. 

Hourly throughout the day, Mr. Plnkley 
reported, Axis stations broadcast In many lan¬ 
guages stories about American labor disturb¬ 
ances, and Axls-controned newspapers seize 
on every American labor dispute to try to 
convince the rest of the world that we have 
too much trouble at home to be dangerous 
abroad. 

It is high time that some union leaders 
and politicians begin to appreciate the effect 
which strikes in war plants are having on the 
morale of the soldiers and of the world at 
large. 


In the Beginning: God! A Good God! 
A Jnst God! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 

or SOUTH CAXOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 am inserting therein a copy of a 
letter addressed to the President of the 
United States, with a copy of a resolution 
delivered to the President by request of 
the Business Men's Evangelistic Club of 
Columbia, S. C.: 

COHOSIBS OF THE UKXTXD STATES, 

House or Rspbisentativxs, 
Washinyton, D. C., September 30, 1942. 
Fbamklxn D. Roosevelt, 

The President of the United States, 

The White House, 

Washinyton, D. C. 

Mr Dxae mb. PBmxDEMT: At the request of 
the Business Men% Evangelistle Club of 
Columbia, S. C., I am submitting to you here¬ 
with a very timely resolution. 

I am sure that you appreciate the fact that 
these people, as weU as many other citizens 
in this great country of ours, folly realize 
that the deadly stni^e now going on all 
over the world, which means the sacrificing of 
mUliona of innocent people, has been broi^t 
about, more or less, by pure setlittahess and 
forgetfulness on the part of the people, dur¬ 
ing a very busy life, to call upon a supreme 
Being for guldanoe in their various endeavom. 

This Is a vary important froht In oonneo- 
turn with the many aetivitiec pertotoing to 
our war efforts 
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With my very best wishes for your con¬ 
tinued good health, and for divine guidance 
in your efforts to bring about as speedily 
as possible the winning of this war and a 
world peace, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 

H. P. PULMCR, 
Member 0 / Congress. 

In the beginning: God, a good God, a just 
God; and 

Whereas He has been our dwelling place in 
all generations; and 

Whereas He exalteth a nation that doeth 
His will; but that the nations of the earth 
have forgotten Him, causing great suffering 
and trial upon the face of the earth; and 

Whereas the nations of the earth are en¬ 
gaged in a deadly war testing whether any 
nation dedicated to freedom can longer en¬ 
dure; and 

Whereas we know that this Nation Is en¬ 
gaged in a struggle for freedom for all men 
through righteousness and against the powers 
of evil which seek to enslave mankind every¬ 
where; and 

Whereas we know that we are not spiritu¬ 
ally prepared to successfully wage war against 
those forces which seek to destroy us; and 

Whereas we know that God still governs 
the affairs of man, but that man has refused 
to recognize this truth due to want of 
spiritual leadership from those from whom 
such leadership is due; that God has not been 
given first place in this Nation's affairs: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Business Men's Evangel¬ 
istic Club of Columbia, S. C.. memorialize the 
President cf the United States of America 
and tlie Congress assembled, for Godly leader- 
frhlp by both precept and example, so that 
this Nation, under God. may in unison arise 
and declare unto all mankind that through 
God’s providence, God’s wisdom, and God’s 
power freedom shall not perish from the 
earth; be it further 

Resolved, That this memorial be personally 
presented to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, and to 
the Congress assembled, and for perpetua¬ 
tion in the Congressional Record. 

Done at Columbia, S. C., this 26th day of 
September 1942. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is very 
timely, at this time when there appears 
to be so much confusion and a tendency 
on the part of so many of our people in 
the face of the greatest struggle ever in 
the history of the world to continue to 
live as usual, and do business as usual. 

We should all recognize the fact that 
the present struggle has been brought 
about largely based on selfishness and 
the failure on the part of the people 
whom Ood has so wonderfully blessed to 
recognize the necessity of righteous liv¬ 
ing so as to be able to receive the guid¬ 
ance of the Supreme Being. We should 
remember the quotation in the Bible 
wherein it states: 

Be sure that your sins will find ycu out. 


Threatened Milk Shortage in California 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

or CALXroilNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday, September ZO, 1942 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 


Record, I include the following letter 
recently received by me: 

Mojave River Dairy Farms, Inc., 

Washington, D. C., September 23, 1942. 
Congressman Harry R. Sheppard, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: Herewith find photo¬ 
stat of a letter recently received from Gene 
Pyler, of the California Dairyman, published 
at Hynes. Calif., in the Los Angeles mllkshed, 
and another photostat of some current news 
clippings from California and Washington 
papers, re the critical shortage of the milk 
supply and the rather alarming outlook for 
the future supply of this vital food. 

This letter from Gene Pyler states that the 
staff of the California Dairyman has recently 
been making a close investigation of the milk 
production situation in the Los Angeles milk- 
shed and makes the startling statement that 
the producers are now being compelled, on 
account of the sharply rising cost of labor 
and teed, to market all cows that are pro¬ 
ducing less than 40 pounds of milk per day 
each. 

As the average cow will not be producing 
over 40 pounds per day at the end of a milk¬ 
ing period of 1 year, this means a turn-over 
of 100 percent annually of the 102,000 cows in 
that mllkshed, and It explains the rapidly 
falling production not only In that mllkshed 
but upstate, generally. You will notice, also, 
the clipping which states that the supply of 
fluid milk for distribution in the San Fran¬ 
cisco mllkshed is falling off at the rate of 500 
gallons per week and that the local distribu¬ 
tors have warned consumers they face ration¬ 
ing by December unless ’’something is done 
immediately.” 

This means a slaughter of over 100,000 cows 
this year in the Los Angeles mllkshed. most 
of which could be brought back to new pe¬ 
riods of usefulness and that, probably, 60.000 
cows from upstate will also And their way to 
the Los Angeles stockyards during the same 
time. This is one-flfth of all the cows In the 
State of California. Undoubtedly, It also re¬ 
flects a more or less similar condition 
throughout this country. 

Unless some means can be found imme¬ 
diately to check this movement, it means a 
shortage of milk products in 1943 that will be 
a catastrophe of major magnitude. You can¬ 
not obtain milk from dead cows, and It takes 
4 years from the time the dam Is bred to 
produce a dairy cow. If our supply of cows 
Is shortened in this way, no matter what 
steps may be taken in the future to relieve 
the shortage of farm labor and the supply of 
labor-saving farm-production implements 
and equipment, it will be of little avail. 

If you will read these clippings carefully, 
and the current news columns ere full of 
like forebodings, you will note that even now 
our authorities are ’’missing the train” in 
their approach to this problem. While scar¬ 
city of farm labor and high wages, resulting 
in a shortage of feedstuffs. may be the im¬ 
mediate cause of the decline in milk supply 
and the premature killing of the cows, the 
limiting factor in the end will be shortage 
of cows in the milking herds. 

No remedy a year from now in supplying 
more labor and farming equipment to pro¬ 
duce the feedstuffs and to do the milking, will 
better the situation if the cows are dead. If 
our authorities do not take this thing in 
hand and do the right thing now, they are 
going to ’’muff it” Just as they did that rub¬ 
ber thing. 

A famous soldier once said, ”An army 
marches on its belly.” That is just as trite 
today as when it was enunciated and we 
might add a modern touch to it and say 
the war-industry worker, the builder of ships, 
the maker of aircraft, of tanka, of cannon, 
and of ehells, also works on his belly. A 
supply of whole-milk powder is just as vital 
to the soldier in the front ranks as his rifle 


and his shells and he is not going to get a 
full supply of either if any considerable num¬ 
ber of an already short supply of cows goes 
to premature slaughter. 

What Is needed in this diary crisis (and 
this applies with equal force to all other 
branches of agriculture) is a little ’’horse 
sense” on the part of those who are shaping 
things up for us here in Washington. 

We are going to lose our farm hands to 
the draft and to the war industries—this is 
Inevitable and we might as well make up 
our minds to this fact. This will leave the 
carrying on of the farm work and the milking 
to elderly men, women, and boys. What they 
will lack to keep production up to present 
levels, to say nothing of the Increase that 
is demanded, is brawn and muscle. The only 
way this can be met Is to give them im¬ 
proved machinery that will cut man-hours 
to a minimum and is within their ability to 
operate. A 65-year-old man on one of the 
new grass field harvesters (which he can 
operate as well as can a 26-year-old draftee) 
will do the work of 12 field hands with mower 
and horse rake, bunching the hay. pitching 
into the baler with its operator and bale 
tierers, and he will cut man-hours something 
like 400 percent over the old method. These 
new machines can be used for the harvest¬ 
ing of the silage crop with equal or more 
saving of man-hours, and they cut out all of 
the heavy manual labor that the old men or 
the women cannot do. 

Any ordinarily healthy young woman can 
operate one of the new De Laval Combine 
milking units and can do the work of eight 
hand milkers and another young woman, 
o* a boy, can handle one of the new power 
cultivators In a cornfield or a beanfield Just 
as efficiently as a husky farm hand. 

The old men and the women and the boys 
can do this Job but they must have the Im¬ 
plements to make up for their lack of brawn 
and muscle. England is doing a good job of 
this kind—can we not do as well? 

What is necessary is, first, by draft defer¬ 
ments, keep the farm hands on the farms 
until this thing can be met, an! keep the 
milkers in the milking barns until then— 
this will save the cows and save the crops— 
then when the necessary equipment is on 
the farms for the old men and the women to 
take over, these men can go to the armed 
forces and to the war Industries and our 
agricultural production will not suffer. 

Meanwhile the War Production Board 
should loosen up on priorities to the farm 
machinery manufacturers so that these labor 
saving machines can be supplied to the farms. 
The War Frcductlon Board may say “We need 
these materials for ships, tanks, guns, and 
shells.” The reply is that If the soldier that 
mans these war Implements does not eat 
there will be no battle. 

I believe that you have been supplied with 
a copy of the minutes of the meeting with 
the Farm Credit Administration on the 16th 
Instant. Regarding the attitude of War Pro¬ 
duction Board in relation to farm require¬ 
ments lor machinery, repair pai-ts, etc., I re¬ 
fer you to the statements of Mr. Sprague, top 
of page 12, and of Mr. Randall, pages 16 and 
17. It will giv.e you some idea of the tough 
and uncompromising attitude taken by War 
Production Board toward releasing this vitally 
necessary materials for the farm. 

I also refer you to the photostat of the 
news clippings herewith handed to you, 
’’Water Firms Priority Cut.” Probably 60 
percent of all Irrigation water supplied to 
California ranches in the southern part of 
the State Is delivered by mutual water com¬ 
panies. This method of water production 
and distribution is strictly a southern Cali¬ 
fornia development. *rheBe concerns cannot 
now even get pump repairs, to say nothing 
of replacements for worn out equipment, 
without weeks and sometimes months, of 
argument with War Production Board. The 
whole thing is “cockeyed.” There’s one 
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branch of the QoTemxnent frantloally atalT* 
Ing to beep up the productton of food aup- 
pUes BO that the soldier in the field and the 
civilian workers can eat, and another, and 
the dominant branch, refusing the mate¬ 
rials to even keep the supply normal. 

Something will have to be done about this 
at once or this Nation is going to face the 
most critical sltuauon in its history—a short¬ 
age of food. What this will do to our war 
effort is plenty-^the rubber crisis will be a 
tempest in a teapot compared with what the 
American people will have to say whsn they 
face such an experience. 

Tours very truly, 

MOJAVS Rivxa Dautt Faims Inc.^ 

F. H. MSRRSLi., President, 


American Farmer. Seeking Equality of 
Treatment, It Made the Target of the 
Price ConIroUert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAlf 

IN THE HOtTSB OF EU5PRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re« 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Qould Lincoln, from the 
Washington Evening Star of September 
29. 1942: 

AMICIUCAN FABMSS, SSXKING Equaxjtt of 

Tebatment, Is Maos the Tabget of the 

PSZCl CONTBOLLSBS 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

Ever since Labor Day a great effort to 
dramatlxdPthe American farmer as the horrid 
villain in the piece Save America From In¬ 
flation has been thoroughly under way. His 
aids have been pictured as Ckingress and the 
farm organizations themselves. 

The cost of living has been going up. There 
was every chance that It would continue to 
go up. President Roosevelt sent a message 
to Congress and delivered a radio apeeeh to 
the American people, demanding that steps 
be taken by Congress to curb farm prices, 
adding that he himself would handle wages 
of industrial labor—-which have soared to new 
heights with the vast war program under 
way. These were the two great items In the 
cost of producing and the cost of living In 
this country, which were not controlled as 
they should have been In the so-caUed Price 
Control Act. under which the country has 
been operating for many months now. Farm 
prices, under this law, have been privileged to 
go to 110 percent of parity (the formula de¬ 
vised years ago to equalise the farmer’s dollar 
with that of industry). Labor’s wages were 
not fixed at all In the law, and no celling for 
them whatever was attempted. 

Fair warning of what was to be expected— 
in the matter of Increased cost of living—-was 
given the admlniatratlor by Bernard M. 
Baruch, head of the War Industries Board in 
the last war. and by Representative Qoxe, of 
Tennessee, and some other Members of Con¬ 
gress. No attention was paid to these warn¬ 
ings, however. The farm lobby was on the 
job at the time. But so, too, was the labor 
lobby, of which nothing is heard now in the 
bursts of indignation over tbe farmer and bis 
prices. The farm lobby may be effective, but 
compared to the labor lobby it is a gentle 
zephyr instead of a gale when it hlU 
Washington. 


ntSSlSSNT UOBT 

The President was entirely right to demand 
that stepi be taken to halt Infiatlonary 
moves, to prevent the ever-increasing cost of 
living. He told Congress bluntly that if It 
did not act by October 1 he would himself 
use the powers Which he has during the war 
to control farm prices. He said that he him¬ 
self would stabilize Industrial wages. 

The difficulty was that Congress and the 
farmers had heard the talk of stabilizing 
wages before—and the only evidence of any 
movement on the part of wages was an up¬ 
ward movement. 

Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from agricultural States—some from indus¬ 
trial States, too—say flatly that the farmers 
would have been willing to have an effective 
price celling placed on farm products from 
the very first of the price-control agitation if 
there had been at the same time an effective 
celling placed on the prices of the things the 
farmer has to buy—and on industrial wages, 
which necessarily affect the prices of the 
things the farmers must buy. They insist 
that the farmers—and their organizations 
and their lobby—have only been trying to 
protect the fanners, to keep them from being 
made the goat in a vast inflationary move¬ 
ment. 

BCISTAKE MONTHS AGO 

The mistake was made months ago. Tbe 
Congress passed the kind of a bill demanded 
by the administration—although at the time 
the representatives of the farmers, in and 
out of Congress, succeeded in getting through 
provisions which made an effective ceiling 
on farm prices impossible. But the adminis¬ 
tration had its way tlioroughly in the matter 
of industrial wages. There was nothing 
whatever in the bill to deal with wages. 
Ever since wages have gone on their way 
up. They are atiU going up. If they were 
frozen as of today—and the farm prices were 
frozen, too—^the farmers would still be be¬ 
hind in tbe procession which is making for 
the increased cost of living. 

So when the bill now pending in the 
Senate to tackle further tbe question of price 
control was drafted tbe farmers insisted upon 
getting a better break for themselves If they 
could. They have been forced to pay exces¬ 
sively high prices for farm labor, and many 
of them have been unable to get help at all. 
Either the farm laborers were taken into tbe 
military service or they hurried away to in¬ 
dustrial plants where they could make three 
or four times what they had been receiving 
on the farm. 

The demand of the Prealdent for a law at 
the hands of Congress to place a ceiling on 
farm products, while he made no such de¬ 
mand for a law placing a celling on wages, 
although he asserted that they would be 
**stablllzed.*’ left many Members of Congress 
and tbe farm organizations dissatisfied and 
suspicious. They saw no reason why there 
should be law for tbe farmers and none for 
labor. They and their friends In Congress set 
to work, therefore, to write into the bill a 
provision that would give the farmer the 
right to have the cost of farm labor consid¬ 
ered in arriving at tbe **parity'’ price of hit 
produce. They also wrote into tbe bill pro¬ 
visions dealing with wages. These provisions 
direct the President to promulgate regula¬ 
tions controlling wages. 

THE DEAD LXNS 

Further, the Senate, which is now consider¬ 
ing the bill, has before it a provision direct¬ 
ing the President to Issue a general order 
stabilizing prices, wages, and salaries affecting 
the cost of living **on or before November 1, 
1942.'* 

In other words, a dsadllne Is set for ths 
President—just as hs set a deadline for Con¬ 
gress to act by October 1,194a« The deadline 


set lor tbe President it just 2 days before 
the elections. 

The Bouse has been denounoed widely 
because of its action on the farm price- 
oontroi bill. The Senate is expected to act 
today. Senator Thomao of Oklahoma has 
offered an amendment directing that in fix¬ 
ing parity prices the cost of farm labor must 
be included. Well, the costs of farm labor 
have Increased greatly, which would have 
tbe effect of inonsasing the parity prices. 
It has been shouted trom the housetops that 
to accept the House version of the bill or 
tbe Thomas amendment would be to in¬ 
crease the food bill of the American people 
by gd.500X)00.000 a year. If it does, the 
money would not go to the farmer, or com¬ 
paratively little of it would. The farmers 
feel seriously the increases they must pay 
for farm help. Hence the demand. 

The present struggle in Congress between 
the President and the legislative branch over 
farm prices has been called an epic struggle, 
upon the outcome of which may hinge the 
continuance of the American form of gov¬ 
ernment. The Chief Executive end Congress 
have had other struggles, just as important 
at the time, during many years. The Amer¬ 
ican form of government has continued to 
stand. 

No one wants inflation in this country. 
There are too many groups and blocs seek¬ 
ing to make all the money they can out of 
theee war conditions. But to pile all the 
blame on the farmers for present conditions 
Is ridiculous. 


Ill Memoriam 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CAUFOBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include tbe fol¬ 
lowing tribute to the late Honorable 
Frank H. Buck by Branch 24, National 
AssociaUen of Letter Carriers of Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

Postal employees throughout the State of 
California were saddened at the sudden pass¬ 
ing Of the Honorable Prank Buck, Congress¬ 
man from Vacaville, Calif. KCr. Buck bad en¬ 
deared himself to the thousands of postal 
employees of California by his sympathetic 
understanding of their problems and his 
efforts in their behalf. Bo was a leader 
among the California delegation in legisla¬ 
tion beneficial to postal employees, o delega¬ 
tion that has stood behind the postal work¬ 
ers 100 percent in their efforts to secure 
legislation so badly needed since tbe out¬ 
break of the war. Mr. Buck went before the 
Civil Service Committee of the Rouse and 
testified in behalf of legislation supported* 
by the postal groups of the ooun^. He 
uaquallf^giy committed himself te all 
legUlation beneficial to postal employees. 
On his record, postal employees know that 
with the passing of the Honorable Fbank 
Buck, they have indeed lost a real friend. 

Those of us who had not had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Buck personally, recently 
attended a postal oonvention at Stockton, in 
Mr, Buck’s home district. There we learned 
from our fellow workers in his home district 
that Mr. 9uow was all that we believed him 
to be, ]>e^te the fact that he was not 
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'tf^antlng in this world*s goods, he was never 
lacking in his ifforts in behalf of the under¬ 
privileged. From his home folks who knew 
him best, we learned that his place in Oon- 
gxiBSS will Indeed be hard to dll. As humble 
servants of the people of the United States, 
we wish to record our deepest sorrow in the 
passing of this fine man and understanding 
friend of the postal worker. May we close 
with the lines of Tennyson: 

“And though from out the bourne of time 
and space 

The tide may bear me far. 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.“ 

Oerabd W. Horn, 

Howard K. Eaton. 

Dean W. Harris. 

Branch 24, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, tos Angeles, Calif. 


Food Shortages 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 30 ileffislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, as in¬ 
dicative of the plight of the producers of 
foodstuffs in the V/est under the bungling 
of the present administration, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a telegram 
from one of the largest distributors of 
canned goods and groceries in the Oregon 
country. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Portland, Oreg., September 30, 1942. 
Senator Rufus C. Holman, 

United Slates Senate, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Further reference article submitted re¬ 
garding food situation. We purchase large 
quantities of canned goods from the Walla 
Walla and Toppenlsh districts In Washington. 
One canner In Walla Walla Just advised us 
that the farmers In these districts are pay¬ 
ing pickers of string beans, lima beans, to¬ 
matoes. and corn $1 per hour and on this 
basis cannot secure sufficient workers to 
harvest the crop. This canner states that 
owing to inability to secure pickers for sev¬ 
eral fields of corn the farmers have turned 
In the cattle to do their harvesting for them. 
The tomato pack, because of shortage of 
pickers In that section, will be 60 percent 
short. Just talked over the telephone with 
a canner at Fullerton, Calif., and he advises 
that on account of the shortage of pickers 
the tomato pack there will also be seriously 
curtailed and canners in the Oakland. Sac¬ 
ramento. San Jose. Healdsburg. and Stockton 
districts are experiencing the same difficulty. 
Weather conditions along the entire Pacifio 
coast have been better than usual for har¬ 
vesting this year. Consequently we should 
have packed an abundance of pracUcaUy 
every Item. With the packing season prac¬ 
tically over, shortages of many food items 
will be very severe at a time when our Gov¬ 
ernment most needs same. If the labor 
•ituation had been properly handled, we 
would have had one of the largest packs in 
history. Some properly organised plan 


should be developed immediately to assure 
the proper cultivating of every farm and 
orchard in our country producing food, other¬ 
wise our next season's crops, no matter how 
perfect growing conditions are. will be con¬ 
siderably lower than this year. This will 
cause a serious situation both as far as 
Government or civilian requirements are 
concerned and should be avoided. 

Yours very truly, 

Robert A. Hudson, 

Hudson Duncan & Co. 

The Investors Fairplay League, Another 
Pressure Group, Makes Its Threat to 
the Welfare of Our Farmers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARTER MANASCO 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I incor¬ 
porate in the Appendix of the Record 
a letter from the Investors Fairplay 
League, dated September 29, 1942, and 
my reply thereto: 

Investors Fairplay League, 

New York City, September 29, 1942. 

Dear Congressman Manasco; After reading 
Raymond Clapper’s article headed “Listen, 
Congress." In the New York World-Telegram 
of last Friday night, in which he says that 
you, the Members of Congress, are in danger 
of forcing us into dictatorship, the convic¬ 
tion arises that we must go the limit in order 
to save our country and our democracy. 

You may fear the farm lobby, but we are 
organizing to represent the most numerous 
and powerful group of voters in the country. 
This is an out-and-out front-fighting organ¬ 
ization; not a lobby. If we are to have a 
government of pressures by labor or farmer, 
then the small saver, the investor, the home 
owner, the lifc-ln&urance policyholder, and 
other property owners are going to be mobi¬ 
lized. We are not going to let our sons fight 
or die on foreign soli and then have you 
destroy that for which they are fighting and 
dying. 

Either you vote for an anti-inflation bill 
fair to all of us and which will win the war 
and save the peace, or we shoU do all in our 
power to stop thoss who would destroy our 
country. 

We have Just taken over the members of the 
American Federation of Investors, Chicago, 
heretofore headed by Dr. Hugh 8. Magill. 
Although our membership so far is only small, 
we know that we speak for 16,000,000 stock¬ 
holders, 60,000,000 policyholders, 20,000,000 
home owners, small businessmen, and 
40,000,000 savers. Our purpose is to prevent 
the destruction of the savings of millions 
of Americans, to put a stop to catering to 
a few farm leaders who manifestly think 
more of their Jobs than they do of their 
country. 

All realize that farmers must have fair 
prices for what they raise. But if inflation 
results from lopsided coddling of farmers, the 
whole Nation will be ruined. 

Our Washington office is in the Woodward 
Building, and our counsel, B. A. Javits, is 
there available for consultation. 

We are watching your price-fixing, price- 
boosting^ activities with deep concern. 

Yours respectfully, 

B. 0. ForbeIi 


Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1942. 
Mr. B. C. Forbes, 

Managing Director, 

Investors Fairplay League, 

New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Forbes: 1 have your letter of 
September 29, and am somewhat amazed at 
the threats contained therein to those of us 
who have been working to Insure an adequate 
food supply so necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

You state that we may fear the farm lobby, 
but that you are organizing to represent the 
most numerous and powerful group of voters 
in the country. I do not fear the farm lobby, 
the labor lobby, or your powerful group of 
investors. 

It probably has not occurred to you, but 
the farmer is also an Investor. If he is 
fortunate enough to own his farm, it repre¬ 
sents his life’s labor and that of his entire 
family. I am sure, with your many years' 
experience as a columnist, you have heard of 
the annual risk that a farmer takes when he 
plants his crop, and I am sure you realize 
that very few of them are able to earn 
enough in a lifetime to be able to buy stocks 
and bonds and spend their summers in Maine 
and winters in Florida clipping coupons to 
pay their bills. In this war all of us mu)*t 
make sacrifices. Ail the farmer is asking is 
equality of sacrifice. 

You have probably heard of the movement 
on foot to limit the income of our American 
people I am not for that limitation for 
I think no country can advance when It 
penalizes brain and initiative. I am Just as 
interested in preventing the destruction of 
the savings of millions of Americans as you 
and the members of your organization, but 
we know that when the farmer goes bank¬ 
rupt, the value of our investments dwindles. 
It is needless to call your attention to the 
fact that the farmers were the first to lose 
their life's savings before the crash in 1929. 
It was a natural consequence that banks, 
Insurance companies, and Investment houses 
should collapse. 

Pood and fiber cost In our war effort is a 
minute part of the expense. You might run 
into some startling figures if you Investigate 
the enormous cost of planes, tanks, and 
chips. Do not lose sight of the fact that this 
cost Is being paid by the American taxpayer. 
This is the cost that will destroy your invest¬ 
ment and mine. I do not want to lecture you 
and your organization but if you are inter¬ 
ested in saving the Investors of this country, 
it might be wise for you to turn your 
thoughts In the right direction. 

I sincerely trust that your organization will 
bend every effort to win the war and to 
seeing that equality of sacrifice is had. 

Yours sincerely, 

Carter Manasco. 


Ut Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks 1 Include a letter 
from one of my constituents regarding 
the anti-poll-tax bill. 

I am heartily in accord with the views 
of the writer, and shall support this bOl 
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When It reaches the House floor for a 
vote. 

The letter follows: 

New Yohe:, September 24, 1942, 
Hon. Arthitb Q. Klbn, 

Houee Office Building, 

WiLehingtm, D. C. 

Dbai Astkxje: 1 have noted with lome in¬ 
terest, that the Qeyer anti-pcAl-tax biU has 
llnaUy been brought up out of the Judiciary 
Committee. X do not know whether your sig¬ 
nature was among the 218 that were required 
for this purpose. I, however, sincerely believe 
that it was. 

In these perilous times it becomes an ever¬ 
present necessity to remind ourselves again 
and again what this war is being fought for. 
We all know and believe that Its purpose is 
to perpetuate our way of life, to destroy 
fascism, and to q;>read democracy through¬ 
out the world. It is, therefore, the duty of 
every thinking citiaen and especially those 
who have it within their power to act, to see 
that the fight is carried on not only on the 
battlefield but wherever democracy is chal¬ 
lenged. 

I have felt for many years that the poll tas 
was a grating injustice and served only to 
provide the enemies of democracy with ma¬ 
terial to criticiae and destroy it. In this 
country we must set an example for the rest 
of the world. We must adopt no halfhearted 
policies and no compromises in the battle. 
It would be a disastrous thing indeed if 
through no fault of our own we were forced 
to compromise with Hitler and fascism. It 
would be unthinkable that we, of our own 
free will, would give in to a principle which 
is clearly along undemocratic lines. 

I urge you to do all in your power to see 
that the Oeyer bill is enacted into law. I 
know that I express the opinion of tho\i8andB 
of citizens from your district in writing this 
letter and am sure that appropriate action 
on your part would add stature to your 
already distinguished career. 

Hoping this finds you well, 1 remain, 
Sincerely yours, 

Moxt. B. OxEzr. 


The CongreitloBfil DUemina 


EXna^BION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF XLUMOIS 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the con¬ 
gressional dilemma which we face today 
as a result of the failure of the adminis¬ 
tration-sponsored price-control law to 
control prices a law passed by Congress 
last February a law that was prepared by 
and had the full approval of Price Ad¬ 
ministrator Henderson himself, is so well 
covered in an editorial in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, September 29, 1942, that 
under leave to extend my remaxics, I in¬ 
clude same for the edification of my 
colleagues: 

THE CONGRESSIONAL DILEMMA 

In the last moments of the coUislon with 
Mr. Roosevelt over the farm blU, Congress 
faced the alternative of surrendering or hav¬ 
ing the Chief Executive take over its legisla¬ 
tive function. Some of the legislators who 
thought Mr. Roosevelt must be given the bill 
put the question in Just that way. The Na¬ 
tional L^lslature had come to such a pass 
that it either had to do as it was told or see 


its prerogative taken out of its hands by the 
administrator on a direct oonlllct of authority. 

The argument has been made that Mr. 
Roosevelt under previous war-power acts 
could annul an act M Congress and substi¬ 
tute an Executive order for it. Such reason¬ 
ing would indicate that Congress has already 
surrendered aU its power and that even if it 
passed an act of specific terms, such as the 
plus-parity law, that or any other act could 
be repealed by the administrator, whether 
Congress consented or not. 

If the law involved is a bad one, it is at 
least no stranger to the present administra¬ 
tion. It la an offspring of parent policies 
which have governed for two terms and are 
carried over into the third. Congress was 
not pulling away from the administration 
when it passed this law and the men who 
were for it were not speculators or adven¬ 
turers. breaking away from all precedent. 
The outside groups which demanded it, and 
which for a while seemed to have the upper 
hand of Mr. Roosevelt, were groups nourished 
by him and the New XDeal. 

But the merits of the law itself are almost 
lost in the larger question which it has pre¬ 
cipitated. The effect on the national econ¬ 
omy might be as serious as the Chief Execu¬ 
tive says or as insignificant as his opponents 
assert and, nevertheless, the question is of 
small long-run importance as compared with 
the damage done to the American system of 
government. 

As the matter stands. Congress must re¬ 
gard Itself as a body revolutlonlxed to give 
assent in spite of itself or it must see its will 
set aside by an Executive who says he has the 
authority to annul its acts. For the present 
there would seem to be no remedy. Congress 
will do nothing to protect its own authority, 
and it is not conceivable that the courts will 
Intervene. Precedent would be established 
recognizing a procedure entirely unconstitu¬ 
tional and in all respects forbidden. 

If the people accept it lightly, as an ex¬ 
pedient required by national emergency, they 
have then composed themselves to the ac¬ 
ceptance of administrative government by 
proclamation as a substitute for law whenever 
an emergency can be said to justify the use 
of dictation. The people will have prepared 
themselves for the loss of their representative 
system and that system is the elemental 
agency by which they keep cheek on their 
Government and preserve their control of It. 

What Congress grants it can take away so 
long as it retains the power of recovering its 
independence. But unless it has a sound and 
intelligent public opinion behind it, a Con¬ 
gress once beaten may follow the popular 
trend. Why Should Congress stand out 
against any Executive who seems to have 
popular ai^roval when he takes over the leg¬ 
islative power and reduces the legislation to a 
notarial capacity? 

There will be emergencies for years. No 
end of them is to be seen. . Already we know 
that the peape will present fairly appalling 
dilBculties, taking shape the moment the 
guns cease firing. If we can't fight a war 
without an abdication of the first principles 
of our Government, we should be fully pre¬ 
pared to learn that we can't conduct the 
reconstruction in peace without use of the 
same methods. The excuses will multiply. 
We shall be told that the alternatives are 
chaos or totalitarian government.. If the 
people’s understanding of their security is 
distorted by arguments which seem plausible 
to them now. they will have a hard time to 
recover the ground they have lost, because 
their determination will have been weakened. 

It may be fortunate that this issue has 
been raised shortly before a congressional 
election. After all, Congress Is the govern¬ 
mental body closest to the people themselves. 
The House of Representatives returns to the 
voters every 2 years; It by ita^ can make a 
stand against Executive usurpation of au¬ 
thority. If the people are indifferent to their 


congressional elections, they will give very 
bad evidenoe of their state of mind in times 
which are becoming more dangerous to the 
only system of government in the world 
which can sustain the political and eoonomio 
and social liberties of a people. 

A Republican victory this November would 
be an immediate safeguard. 


Political Acthitiet of School Aothoriiies 


EXTENSION OF BEBiAHKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW TORE 

IN IHB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September ' 30, 1942 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcoro, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter written by me to a friend in 
my district: 

CONGBBSS OF TRE UNITED STATES, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D, C., September 30, 1942, 

Dear Friend: I have received a scathing let¬ 
ter purported to be signed by the teachers of 
Balnbrldge Central Rural School condemning 
me because I had voted to give the farmer 
cost of production so he can continue to pro¬ 
duce food for freedom. 

I am amazed that those charged with the 
education of the youth of Balnbrldge and vi¬ 
cinity would forsake their duties to partici¬ 
pate In a poUtioal campaign against your 
Congressman. X do not think the teachers 
themselves had anything to do with this 
attack but were pressured Into signing this 
letter. 

Their principal, Mr. Casey, Is taking an 
active part along with Mr. Cbrlsfleld, wealthy 
manufacturer, in the campaign against me. 

I don’t believe the people of Balnbrldge 
approve of the school authorities getting into 
a political smear campaign against me or 
anyone else. X am sure that if they wake 
up to what is going on they will be most 
indignant. 

School principals are as much servants of 
the people as your Congressman is. X sug¬ 
gest Mr. Casey attend to his teaching duties 
and let me attend to mine. 

Tour Congressman, 

Edwin A. Hall. 


The PmervetiM of Small Bntineit in 
the War Eiaerf encf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

or mw TOOK 

IN IBS SBMAIB OF TBS UNTTSD BTATSS 

Thursdav, October 1,1942 

Blr. MEAD. Mr. Freaident, I tide 
tinanlmouB coiuent to bave inserted In 
the Appendix of the ItaooBB an address 
delivered >7 our colleague the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MomTl. The ad- 
drees Ison the suhjeot. The Preservathm 
of SmMl Rustnesa In the War Bmetsenojr, 
and was delivered over the hetworir of 
the National Broa d cast in g Co., on Sq>* 
tember 29, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

X am grateful to the National Broadcasting 
Co. for this opportunity to discuss a problem 
of great national Importance, around which 
revolves the future of our American way of 
life. It is signillcant that in other countries, 
where free governments have perished, the 
people scarcely recognized the developing con-* 
dliions which inevitably led to the destruc¬ 
tion of their liberties. It may be well for us 
here to examine carefully what is likely to 
happen to our own democratic institutions in 
this great national crisis. Fundamental 
changes in our American economy are rapidly 
taking place as a result of the impact of this 
tiagic and titanic world-wide war. We have 
already witnessed an almost complete transi¬ 
tion from a peace economy to a war economy. 

The program of total war in which we are 
involved is affecting the very foundations of 
our way of life. It is estimated that 60 per¬ 
cent of the Nation’s Industries will be engaged 
in filling war orders and only 40 percent will 
continue to supply civilian requirements. 
This will mean an Increasing difficulty in 
securing the goods and materials necessary lor 
the continued operation of small business— 
wholesalers, retailers, and services. It is only 
natural that the big, strong, well-entrenched 
business enterprises who have been favored 
buyers in the past—such as the large mail¬ 
order houses and the large department 
stores—will be in a position to receive favored 
consideration in securing goods from the 
manufacturers and producers. The smaller 
concerns will find It Increasingly difficult to 
get their fair share of goods to distribute. 
If permitted to go on undirected and uncon¬ 
trolled, this would eventually undermine— 
even utterly destroy—a large proportion of 
our free, private enterprise. We must recog¬ 
nize the fact that if we are to have a free 
America in the future the basis of our pres¬ 
ent system of free competitive enterprise, 
upon which we have grown to great power as 
an industrial nation, must be protected from 
destruction during this war. 

Total war, such as wo are now Involved in, 
strikes at free business enterprise with ter¬ 
rific effect. Particularly among the small 
manufacturers and bxisiness concerns of the 
country, the destructive effect of the war is 
most severe. Big concerns, with great finan¬ 
cial and economic strength, can adapt them¬ 
selves with greater facility than the small 
plants to the emergencies created by the war. 
Large concerns can convert to war work, 
secure large, profitable contracts, and even 
expand their plants and thus greatly increase 
their profits. Such a process is much more 
difficult for small concerns. Many small 
plants cannot be adapted to war work, and 
when shut off from soxirces of raw material 
for civilian production must face bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

A desperate effort is now on foot to mobilize 
to the fullest possible extent these small 
manufacturing plants for war work. Those 
unable to convert are seeking to reorganize 
their facilities for essential civilian produc¬ 
tion. With complete readjustment it is 
hoped that manufacturing concerns unable 
to continue in nonessential civilian produc¬ 
tion may either be used in war work or 
necessary civilian production. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, recently created by 
the Congress to mobilize these small concerns 
in war production, and to aid plants convert¬ 
ing to essential civilian production, is just 
getting under way to a slow start. This job 
of distributing war work among small con¬ 
cerns is a difficult task, and drastic steps 
will have to be taken to blast the way open 
for small plants to really get their share of 
war work. This committee intends to hold 
special hearings In the near future to find 
out why more small concerns are not getting 
war work. 


It is not merely the small manufacturing 
plants that are feeling the impact of this 
destructive war. Our investigations reveal 
the alarming fact that while manufacturing 
is still on the upgrade, the production of 
minerals is stationary. Cnless we can bring 
about an increased production of essential 
minerals, we will soon find a dangerous slow¬ 
ing down on our production lines. Some 
means must be found to stimulate the pro¬ 
duction of these vital minerals by the small 
producers. Also it is apparent that the pres¬ 
ent lor wages of miners must be Increased 
in order to keep them from drifting into 
war industries offering higher wages. 

But aside from mining and manufacturing, 
small business establishments of every kind 
are feeling the effect of war, especially be¬ 
cause of lack of materials and goods neces¬ 
sary for their continued activities. The 
wholesale, retail, and service industries com¬ 
prise the largest segment of American busi¬ 
ness. In this group we find the very smallest 
firms—little corner grocery stores, neighbor¬ 
hood drygoods stores, drug stores, butcher 
shops, hardware stores, shoe stores, jewelry 
stores, gasoline stations, tire dealers, cleaning 
establishments; small plumbing, heating, 
and electrical concerns, and many others. 
They comprise the class of merchants and 
dealers with whom the public is in most in¬ 
timate contact. The men who operate these 
establishments are the public-spirited citi¬ 
zens and civil leaders of the cities, towns, 
and villages of the country. They are the 
solid foundation upon which our democratic 
institutions have been constructed. Any 
wholesale destruction of this system and its 
replacement by branch establishments rep¬ 
resenting national concerns would be a dan¬ 
gerous blow to our American way of life. 

If these conditions brought on by the 
war are permitted to continue unabated 
deplorable changes in our economy may 
result. After the war is over we may find 
small business too weak to maintain itself 
against powerful combinations which, hav¬ 
ing fattened on the war program, will 
occupy a more dominant position. The 
tendency will be for these big concerns to 
take command of the country and grad¬ 
ually remove small independent enterprise 
from the field. Tlius we would lose our 
American democratic system of free enter¬ 
prise and have in its place a form of totali¬ 
tarian economy which would completely 
change the complexion of our country as a 
democratic nation. 

To study these conditions and learn what 
may be done for the protection of this large 
segment of American business enterprise 
the Senate Committee on Small Business 
has called a series of hearings. This morn¬ 
ing we held our first hearing, and the United 
States Department of Commerce brought 
before us some very alarming statistics con¬ 
cerning the probable effect of the war on 
the business structure of the country. It 
is a decidedly distressing picture. According 
to the forecast of the Department of Com¬ 
merce a sharp decline in business will be 
keenly felt in the early months of 1943. 
By that time it Is expected that goods will 
be Increasingly difficult to obtain. As the 
year advances the decline in production and 
sales will be from 30 to 60 percent in some 
lines, and in many other lines as high as 
76 percent. 

Now, what are we doing about it? Will 
we let those small businessmen die or shall 
we get out some sort of figurative oxygen 
tank and help them continue to live for the 
good of the Nation? 

Since it is imlversally admitted that the 
continued existence of small business is essen¬ 
tial to the welfare of the Nation, It is the 
chief purpose of our Small Business Com¬ 
mittee In the hearings we are now holding to 
find some means of making its continued 
existence possible. Our efforts, therefore, are 


being directed chiefly toward four specific 
objectives: 

1. To see that the various war agencies, 
such as the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Production Board, and others, in the 
administration of their emergency measures. 
Inflict no undue or unnecessary hardships on 
small business concerns. To achieve this 
purpose there mus'; be a much better coordi¬ 
nation in and among all these Federal boards 
controlling our economy. 

2. To guide Congress in adopting construc¬ 
tive legislation. Thus far we have passed 
two very helpful bills and two more are now 
In the final stages of consideration. One 
of the measures unanimously passed by Con¬ 
gress provides financial assistance through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
all business concerns having rationed goods 
in stock. The second bill created the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. Through this meas¬ 
ure it is proposed to give thousands of small 
plants an opportunity to secure war contracts 
and thereby not only continue in business 
but greatly expand war production so essen¬ 
tial to victory. 

3. While it is the hope of the Small Busi¬ 
ness Committee of the Senate to keep the 
casualties down to a minimum, it is in¬ 
evitable that, despite our best efforts and 
intentions, many small business firms may 
be faced with disaster. Under the circum¬ 
stances, we must undertake to provide as¬ 
sistance for these concerns to enable them 
to adjust themselves so as to meet the de¬ 
mands of total war. Detailed forms of any 
such assistance may be developed as a re¬ 
sult of these hearings, which might, for 
example, include the adjustment of long¬ 
term leases, mortgages, and other commit¬ 
ments. 

4. Looking a bit ahead, we must prepare 
for the day when the war will be over and 
small business will be confronted with seri¬ 
ous financial and other problems. When 
peacetime comes there will be a mad 
scramble for the newest machinery and the 
latest techniques. In order that small busi¬ 
ness may not be lost in this shuffle, it may 
be wise now to develop a program of peace¬ 
time priorities for small business enter¬ 
prise—thus giving them an even break with 
the big concerns who would otherwise crowd 
them out of the picture. Guidance also 
must be provided for them so that they will 
not be eliminated through lack of necessary 
capital, or excessive interest rates, or merci¬ 
less competition of any kind. 

In this brief address it is Impossible to 
give greater details of the work now being 
carried on by the Small Business Committee, 
its achievements, or its aspirations for the 
future. I want to assure my radio audience, 
however, that we are fully alive to the situa¬ 
tion confronting the small retail and service 
concerns of the Nation, and that nothing will 
be left undone to help cushion the shocks 
which the exigencies of the war are bringing 
to these smaller business enterprises of oux 
country. 

Addreit Before Repubiican State 
Conventioii of Obio 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the RepubUcan 
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State convention of Ohio* on September 
30, 1042, at Columbus, Ohio: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Republioana, there 
iB no doubt that the Republican cause U im¬ 
proving everywhere. The Republicans of Ohio 
are showing a fine spirit of harmony this 
year, which is in sharp contrast to the fac¬ 
tional disputes that split the Democrats. 
Ohio will go Republican by a tremendous 
majority. 

Our State ticket is strong and popular. The 
Judicial ticket contains the names of able 
and experienced men. The county tickets 
wiU be encouraged by loyal and harmonious 
county oommlttees. The Governor wlU need 
another cooperative legislature such as he 
has had in the past. This splendid ticket, 
headed by the most successful Governor in 
America, will be sure to win. 

I have one very pleasant task to perform 
which I shall do at the outset. 1 have been 
chosen by the Ohio congressional delegation, 
including our Congressman at Zjarge, to bring 
greetings and kindest felicitations to you. 
We are Joined in this by the Republican con¬ 
gressional candidates in the districts that are 
now represented by Democrats and New Deal¬ 
ers. I am sure that you will all Indulge us 
the hope that all of us might be elects in 
November. I hope I am not flattering myself 
or my colleagues unduly when I say that the 
greatest political need of the country today 
is the election of a Republican Congress next 
month. That would give the country the 
proper balance that is needed in Washington 
now. 

I have another pleasant task, but which is 
much more difficult. I am asked to discuss 
with you for a few minutes some of the na¬ 
tional issues. Time will not permit us to 
discuss many of them and none exhaustively. 
No doubt you will agree with me that practi¬ 
cally all important national issues are gorged 
on the anvU of congrersional discussion and 
legislation. The Congress is the people's 
branch of the Government. It Is the forum 
for dlECusslon of national questions. The 
American way is proposal, disagreement, dis¬ 
cussion. and a compromise. The Republican 
Members in Congress, realizing their obliga¬ 
tion to the people of the Nation, met in con¬ 
ference a few days ago and presented to the 
public a declaration of principles. This Is a 
very splendid document, and I wish you all 
might have a copy. It is hoped that this 
will be a sort of a Republican creed for these 
days of personal and national uncertainty. 


The war la now the supreme topic of dis¬ 
cussion in the whole wide world. Every per¬ 
son of Intelligence is at heart on one side or 
the other of this devastating conflict. Every 
person of intelligence knows that this is a 
battle between the philosophy of force and 
the philosophy cf Justice. The question is, 
shall might prevail over right? 

**Truth forever on the acaffold, 

' Wrong forsver on the throne: 

Yet that scaffold sways the future. 

And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 

The war is terrible; it is not a national 
issue; we are all on one side. Our country 
was never so nearly unanimous on any great 
subject as it is on this war. I repeat, the 
war Is not an issue. True it is a national 
problem and we all must face it. We all agree 
that it has brought us to the most critical 
period in our existence as a nation, and we 
agree further that by the help of God we 
Will win this war and will keep that Star 
Bpangled Banner still waving ”o'er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” To 
this cause we pledge our lives and our sacred 
honor. 

No political party has a monopoly on pa¬ 
triotism. We BepubUcans do not claim It 


and we do not yield It. The Republican 
Party was bom to save the Nation and It 
performed this destiny quite nobly. The 
Republican Party initiated the movement to 
drive Spanish tyranny from the world and It 
was assisted heroically in this endeavor by 
millions of loyal American Democrats, The 
Republican Party gave Woodrow WUaon most 
loyal support which was acknowledged gra¬ 
ciously. The Republican Party today is giv¬ 
ing the President the fullest measure of loyal 
support toward winning this war. Regard¬ 
less of any mistakes that might have been 
made by our Diplomatic Corps before war 
was declared, and regardless of the terrible 
mistakes our officials made for years in in¬ 
sisting on furnishing Japan with practically 
all the materials with which she equipped 
her Army and Navy, and which now enable 
her to cause us so much trouble, this is our 
war and we must share alike its fortunes and 
misfortunes. 

Repeatedly In public addresses I have 
stated that we will win the war for three good 
reasons: 

First. We wlU win because we are united. 

Second. Our superior capacity to produce 
and deliver will win for us. 

Third. We have done no wrong to any na¬ 
tion. Right will prevail. 

Let me discuss these briefly. When the 
most powerful nation in the world, with a 
marvelous spirit of tmity flghts to defend the 
principles of liberty and Justice which have 
made it the greatest nation in the world it 
will not be denied complete victory. 

Hitler and Mussolini and Hlrobito strive 
to establish the doctrine of force. Bach 
thinks might should make right. They have 
in their blood the virus of dictators. Reason, 
right, or Justice carry no appeal to them. 
They will yield only to superior force. We 
must confront them with a superior force 
which will come only from superior produo- 
tirn. We can supply this superior production 
and we must deliver it to the right place and 
use it upon these dictators until they shall 
be stamped out root and branch and until 
they shall be known no more except in the 
songs and chronicles of their exterminators. 

As to my third reason let me say that we 
are coveting nothing of the land or property 
or wealth of any country or any people. Our 
battle is to defend liberty, freedom, and 
progress which came with constitutional gov¬ 
ernment and which will vanish from the 
earth if the United States and Great Britain 
lose this war. 

THB WAX OXVXLOF8 POLITZCAL lS8UBi 

The war brings problems which provoke 
Nation-wide discussions, nrom these discus¬ 
sions Important poUtioal issue# evolve. We 
are in the most critical period in our history. 
It is only natural that there should be much 
difference of opinion. Difference of view, dis¬ 
cussion, and reasonable compromise Is the 
only method known to enlightmed men by 
which to arrive at approximate truth. This 
does not mean that either party to an honest 
controversy is unpatriotic. Many things have 
been done in connection with the war since 
and before Pearl Harbor that no unbiased 
person would now defend. The people are 
not eatiafied with much that is being done 
now, but they are still patriotic. It la their 
burning patriotism that prompts them to 
complain. 

The New Deal adminietratlon has been 
very allergic to criticism. Tliis is largely 
due to the unfortunate fact that the Preal- 
dent has not surrbunded hlmeelf with the 
ablest and most experienced men available. 

It will be remembered that Woodrow Wll- 
eon encouraged criticism. He eaid, **We do 
not need lese criticism la time ot war but 
more. It la hoped that cntiolsm will be 
conetnictlve, but better unfair attack than 
autocratic repression. Honesty and oompe- 
ieuoe require no shield of eeegreoy.** 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great 
liberal, said, ”We do not lose our right to 
condemn either measuree or men because 
the country is at war.” 

paOPAOAMDA 

Propaganda is one of the menaces of ths 
present. The New Deal has now 2,895 full¬ 
time publicity agents employed at a cost of 
$29,700,000 per year; they have 81,516 part- 
time publicity agents at a tremendous ex¬ 
pense. An overly enthusiastic propagandist 
does much barm. A studiously misleading 
propagandist is a public menace. I refer to 
this matter because the people are com¬ 
plaining terribly at the censorship practiced 
by the New Deal, much of which shows a 
tinge of propaganda. 

Unreasonable objection to honest criti¬ 
cism. and distrust of the people, as shown 
by unwise censorship, and dishonest propa¬ 
ganda. have become almost bad enough to 
be a national issue. In the recent primaries 
Pearl Harbor and Guam were discussed fre¬ 
quently in a Nation-wide but futile effort 
by certain New Deal interventionists to make 
them an issue. But when it was shown that 
no legislation to fortify Guam was ever be¬ 
fore Congress, and that th3 terrible ralam- 
ity at Pearl Harbor was the fault of bun¬ 
gling by polltlciana, assuming to do the 
work of admirals of the Navy and generals 
of the Army, the people declined to be 
fooled. Pearl Harbor will be a very Im¬ 
portant name and date in the history of 
the world far into the future because it 
represents the greatest naval and military 
catastrophe in all history, due altogether to 
the inefficiency of civilians attempting to 
direct the strategy for a war. 

While I am speaking of bungling being a 
national issue, and a no Ilona' menace, let 
us not forget the rubber situation. That pre¬ 
sents a good picture of bow the New Deal 
functions. Not until an Indignant public as¬ 
serted Itself would the Chief Executive take 
the matter away from the bunglers. When 
he appointed a commission of able men the 
necessary course was charted. It must now 
be followed. The method employed lor the 
rationing of gasoline was so faulty as to have 
created in the whole country a tidal wave 
of resentment over trifles. 

I cite these Illustrations to show that what 
is needed most Is for the New Deal to keep 
politics ou^ of the war. They should send 
Harry Hopkins back to some social uplift 
Job. Call Eleanor in occasionally so that she 
will still know the place. Let Jim Parley run 
the New York Democratic Party, for be is go¬ 
ing to do it anyway. In plain words, let them 
settle down to business—the one big business 
of winning this war. When one of their own 
Assistant Secretaries of the Navy says we are 
losing the war it*8 time to work more and 
talk less. 

men awd taxst 

The war has made the colossal national 
debt and high taxes a burning national issue. 
The people have heard so much about these 
astronomical figures that, they have become 
daeed and bewildered. Nevertheless there le 
grave danger to the perpetuity of the Re¬ 
public from national debts and burdensome 
taxee. 

For 4 months following March 8,1942, the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, of 
which I am a member, worked aseiduouely on 
a tax bill. And for the last 2 months the 
Senate Finance Committee has been oonsider- 
ing that eame bill. The hlU has not yet 
paseed the Senate. The long delay has been 
primarily due to the failure of the Treasury 
to present a forthright plan, and Its jockeying 
for political advantage. .May be the Immi¬ 
nence of an election will delay it further. 
When tint tax blU is passed It wUl be unique 
in that It WlU eeek to taiee more rexenue 
than any bill ever passed by OongrtM. 

Ill writing this hill, the Ways and Mestti 
Cesnmltteeeouglrt to tap every ikBsthM 
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Of revenue at as high a rate aa it could bear. 
The startling fact is, that when all thle has 
been done, and every penny that our people 
and corporations can possibly pay has been 
taken from them, and the bottom of the 
barrel has been scraped, there will etUl be a 
terrible deficit. When we raise all we can at 
a time when the national income is at the 
highest figure in the life of the Nation we 
cannot raise more than about one-eighth of 
our expenditures. 

When our President was a candidate in 1932 
he inveighed vigorously against the expendi¬ 
tures of the Hoover administration. He con¬ 
sidered them to be dangerous. He promised 
economy. But so far as I know he has used 
the word **economy’' only once since that time 
in his public utterances. Each year since the 
New Deal has been in power our country has 
increasingly failed to meet its expenditures 
from its revenue by from one and one-half 
billions to fifty-two billion dollars per year. 
The deficit for this year will be fifty-two 
billions. In spite of heavy taxes, our country 
is running behind $160,000,000 per day. 
Every week we run behind a billion dollars 
which is a thousand million. The war will 
end, and we hope soon, but this colossal debt 
will run on and on. and the taxes will be 
terrific. Its only solution will be through 
taxation or repudiation. Taxation is the 
American way. Repudiation is Hitler's way. 

NONESSENTIAt CXPEKDITXTRXS AND WASTE IN 
DEFENSE EXPENOITtTBSS 

About 2 years ago I suggested to Mr. Mor- 
genlhau, the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
Government spending should be curtailed ma¬ 
terially. He agreed with me that at least a 
billion dollars could be waived annually from 
iionesscntial expenditures. When I asked him 
to give me a break-down showing bow this 
could be done he Indicated he would do so. 
but in the meantime the President had chided 
him publicly for making the statement that 
this amount could be saved. Another Re¬ 
publican Congressman, Albert J. Engel, of 
Michigan, has made very extensive investiga¬ 
tions as to the cost of propaganda and also 
as to expenditures on defense work, such as 
Army camps. He has shown that billions of 
dollars have been wasted by negligence and 
incompetence. 

We Republicans in Congress have stead¬ 
fastly claimed and demanded that nonessen- 
tlal expenditures should be reduced by two 
billions annually, and that defense expendi¬ 
tures could be reduced by at least ten billions 
annually. The extravagance and mismanage¬ 
ment of the new dealers is a national issue 
that will be with us for many years as we 
struggle to pay the enormous tax burdens 
that are now being placed upon us. The 
prospects of these burdens becoming lighter 
are not bright when we contemplate the tre¬ 
mendous additional burdens our country will 
be called upon to assume when the casualties 
of war. both in human misery and in property 
loss, must be paid for. 

THE NSW DEAL 

The New Deal was not set up primarily for 
war. Its purpose primarily was to remake 
America economically and socially. Their 
Doaln purpose was to change our form of gov¬ 
ernment. principally through social legisla¬ 
tion and by changing our business methods, 
our social standards, and our general phi¬ 
losophies of government. They are succeed¬ 
ing far beyond their fondest expectation, and 
we have been playing into their hands. This 
we do by surrendering our rights and lib¬ 
erties to the Chief Executive. The Govern¬ 
ment In Washington has been becoming 
stronger and stronger. When 1 went to Wash¬ 
ington 18 years ago. the number of employees 
was but a handful compared to the hundreds 
of thousands that are there now. When Mr. 
Hoover was President, It was with great cau¬ 
tion that we appropriated one hundred and 
fifty xhillions In an effort to stop the oncoming 


depression. Even so, public opinion was 
shocked. One hundred millions of this was 
to be spent on public buildings In the States 
in an effort to absorb tbe Idle labor, and 
fifty millions was to be spent in Washington 
to build modern structures to supplant old 
ones. We thought that our action in voting 
this amount would be severely criticized. But 
in these latter days the Chief Executive, un¬ 
der powers given him by Congress, spends 
billions as he sees fit without batting an eye. 
So also does the President scatter our ships 
and munitions of war to all parts of the 
world under tbe lease-lend program, without 
any hope of reimbursement or recovery. 
There is a grave danger In all this. Will these 
tremendous powers which have been voted to 
the President be returned to the people after 
the war, or will he retain them? The New 
Deal philosophy would encourage him to re¬ 
tain them. The American people expect to 
have them returned. This is what Dr. Alvin 
H. Hansen, one of the New Deal's most im¬ 
portant advisers, says concerning these sur¬ 
rendered powers: 

''Congress will surrender to the adminis¬ 
tration the power to tax, keeping to Itself 
the right only to establish broad limits with¬ 
in which the administration may move. Con¬ 
gress will appropriate huge sums of money, 
surrender its power of directing when and 
how the money shall be spent. Other ex¬ 
traordinary powers such as, for instance, to 
effect wholesale social reforms will be dele¬ 
gated to the administration which will retain 
most, if not all, of the extraordinary war¬ 
time powers." 

The New Deal is totalitarian in its pur¬ 
poses. It is bending every energy to cen¬ 
tralize and consolidate authority in the 
President. Already the Supreme Court is 
spoken of as the administration’s Court. I 
as a lawyer, have the most profound respect 
for our Judiciary. When the President an¬ 
nounced his Supreme Court packing scheme 
he showed a shocking disregard for the tra¬ 
ditions of our country. It left no doubt In 
the minds of the people as to the philosophy 
and purposes of the New Deal. 

The latest move of the new dealers in their 
effort to bring all the activities of the Gov¬ 
ernment under the direct power of the Presi¬ 
dent is seen in the persistent campaign to 
discredit Congress. There can be no ques¬ 
tion that the recent attacks upon Congress 
by the paid propagandists of the Nation, in 
the Government employment and out of it. 
has come from the same sources. 

Naturally I am unyielding in my devotion 
and loyalty to the legislative branch of our 
Government. The Constitution does not con¬ 
fer upon the Executive any power over the 
Congress except his veto powers, but it does 
confer upon Congress power over the Execu¬ 
tive. The Constitution confers upon the 
Congress the power to make all the laws, and 
to provide the ways and means of setting up, 
and maintalnlx^ the Government. Including 
the Army and the Navy. Tbe Constitution 
gives to Congress the most powerful function 
that our Republic possesses and that Is the 
"power of the purse"—the power to control 
the finances of the Government. The Presi¬ 
dent should respect this power of the Con¬ 
gress. Good government demands that he 
do so. No emergency Is great enough to 
Justify his taking over the power of tbe purse 
from tbe people. When the President orders 
the Congress to pass certain legislation un¬ 
der the threat that it It tails to do so by 
a certain time he will assume the power hlm- 
seit to act as he sees fit, he at that time 
assumes the role ot a dictator and in effect 
assumes the tunotions given by tbe Consti¬ 
tution to Congress. 

There is much said and written about the 
•o-oaUed war powers ot the President. These 
war powers are greatly magnified and dis¬ 
torted. In reality there Is no basis tor them 
in the Constitution or in tbe law. He has 
no war power except what might rightfully 


go to a Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in wartime. 

The late Justice Sutherland was a recog¬ 
nized authority on this question of war 
powers of the President and this Is what he 
says: 

"The Constitution confers no war powers 
upon the President as such. Whatever war 
powers he possesses under the Constitu¬ 
tion—that Is. without legislative authority— 
he has. not because he is President, but be¬ 
cause he is Commander in Chief. As Com¬ 
mander in Chief he has no greater or addi¬ 
tional power because he is also President. 
This is a distinction which has been fre¬ 
quently overlooked and because not always 
borne In mind has led to much confusion of 
thought." 

The President In his recent message to 
Congress with reference to fixing prices and 
wages said: 

"Z ask the Congress to take this action by 
the first of October. Inaction on your part 
by that date will leave me with an inescap¬ 
able responsibility to the people of this coun¬ 
try to see to it that the war effort is no 
longer imperiled by threat of economic 
chaos. 

"In the event that the Congress should 
fail to act. and act adequately, 1 shall accept 
the responsibility, and I will act. 

"At the same time that farm prices are 
stabilized, wages can and will be stabilized 
also. This I will do." 

Some people have hailed this as a mark 
of great courage on the part of the Presi¬ 
dent. It was simply boldness. Congress 
had already acted on the subject that the 
President had in mipd several weeks before. 
Tlie President had a constitutional right to 
recommend a repeal and a substitution but 
he had no constitutional right and no moral 
right, to threaten Congress. Congress, patri¬ 
otically desiring to avoid a break with the 
executive branch at this crucial time, im¬ 
mediately took up the matter. The House 
passed a bill which is now in the Senate. 
While the action of the Congress was mag¬ 
nanimous, time will tell whether it was 
proper. Supine acquiescence by the Judi¬ 
ciary and the legislative departments of 
other governments have made smooth and 
straight the way to dictatorship. Jefferson 
said something years ago which applies to¬ 
day with peculiar force: 

"I said to President Washington that it 
the equilibrium ot the three great bodies— 
legislative, executive, and Judiciary—could 
be preserved, it the legislature could be kept 
Independent, 1 should never fear the result 
of such a Government; but that 1 could not 
but be uneasy when Z saw that the executive 
had swallowed up the legislative branch." 

Under our theory of government each of 
the three branches are necessary; for if either 
is nullified the Government topples. Each Is 
equally Important with the other, for they are 
truly coordinate, and of the three the Con¬ 
gress is that branch which is most truly the 
people’s branch. The Congress is truly "of 
the people, by the people, for the people." It 
Is the agency by which government by con¬ 
sent of the governed is achieved. 

OHIO IN RXPUBUCAN POLXTXCB 

I have tried to touch on many different 
subjects with the Idea in mind of Impressing 
you with the fact that we Ohio Republicans 
have an abundance of reasons why our party 
should be returned to power. There are many 
reasons why we should devote our time and 
talents from now until election day to the 
election of Republicans. Wc Republican Con¬ 
gressmen somehow feel that the most Im¬ 
portant task before the voters of the country 
is to elect a Republican House of Representa¬ 
tives. We believe that the country looks at 
It that way too. Still we know that the real 
foundation of a political party is in the looal 
organizations. And we know that It is a 
tremendous encouragement to the party when 1 
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a big State like Ohio IHIb Its ocmrthouaes and 
state house with Republicans. 

Ohio Republicans more than the Repub¬ 
licans of any other State have a heritage and 
a history that Impels them to political activi¬ 
ties. They owe the Republican Party more 
than the RepubUoana of any other State. 
Abraham Lincoln did more than any other 
man to lay the foundations of the party. He 
based it on human liberty as against slavery. 
He believed in the Union. He was a great 
defender of the system of cooperation be¬ 
tween the departments of government. 

When Lincoln was assassinated Andrew 
Johnson suooeeded to the Presidency. Then 
came Grant, the soldier. Then Hayes the 
soldier governor. Then Garfield, the soldier 
statesman. When Garfield was assassinated 
Arthur succeeded him. Then came Cleveland, 
then Harrison, and then Cleveland again. 
Then McKinley came and Roosevelt the great 
succeeded him when he was assassinated. 
Then came Taft, then Wilson, then Harding, 
then Coolldge, and Hoover. 

From Lincoln to Hoover all the Presidents 
were Republican but two. Of the remaining 
eleven, four came to the Presidency by virtue 
of having been Vice Presidents. The other 
seven were all from Ohio. In other words the 
machinery of the Republican Party in the 
Nation was in the hands of Ohio Republicans 
for 60 years, which 60 years marked the 
greatest progress of the Republic. And did 
it ever occur to you that the Democratic 
Party of Ohio had never contributed a single 
President? Ohio is truly the mother of 
Presidents and the mother of Republican 
Presidents, and they say there are indications 
that she is perfectly willing to be the mother 
of another Republican President and is mak¬ 
ing preparations accordingly. 

My friends and fellow Republicans, let me 
sum up by reading you the closing para¬ 
graph of the declaration of policy which I 
as a member of the Republican steering com¬ 
mittee of the House had a small part in 
preparing. 

**American free enterprise is the last hope 
of an embattled and bewildered world. It is 
the last hope of our economic salvation when 
conflict ends. We stand milltantly opposed 
to any use of the war effort as an excuse for 
unwarranted encroachments on or restric¬ 
tions upon free enterprise. The economic 
problems of the Nation must be solved on a 
basis which is sound and fair to all. Na¬ 
tional character based on a regard for moral 
standards and spiritual values must be re¬ 
stored. but this cannot be hoped for imless 
there is a complete return of intellectual 
honesty and absolute frankness on the part 
of those who are charged with the function¬ 
ing of the Government, both in carrying out 
their duties and in their relationship with 
the people of this Nation. The principles 
which have made America great must not be 
overthrown by the war. In winning the 
war we must not lose the peace. 

**To all this, we stand pledged and com¬ 
mitted.'* 

On that basis we go forward to victory. 


The Gitis in Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERTM. LA FOLLEHE, JR. 

OF WISCON8XM 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October t, 1942 

Mr. LAFOUJSTTE. Mr. President, 
the thing which came out so strikingly 
in the debate on the amendments to the 
price-control act was the crisis In farm 


labor, and the shortage which is threat¬ 
ened in food as a result. I ask imani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Riooan an article from the Prairie 
Farmer of October 8, entitled ''Keep 
Skilled Labor on Farms,** and an editorial 
by Mr. Ralph Ammon, Director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Riooao, as follows: 

Kxbp SxxLLXb Lasob on Fakmb—Round TABia 

Group Oallbd bt Praxrxb Parmir Oitbb 

Need for Prompt Action 

The Nation must adopt a more eflloient 
plan of allocating manpower—and do it 
quickly—if farmers are to produce sufficient 
food for our armed forces, allies, and war 
workers. 

Otherwise, an almost certain food shortage 
in 1943 might disastrously lengthen the war. 

These blunt truths were made plain in a 
meeting last week of leaders of mldwestern 
agriculture, selective service boards, educa¬ 
tion, and United States Employment Service. 
That meeting was called by Prairie Parmer 
in an effort to get before the general public— 
and Washington, too—the urgency of the 
farm labor problem as it affects our entire 
war effort. 

Speaker after speaker declared that if more 
key men in agriculture are drafted from the 
farms the Nation will face critical food short¬ 
ages. Their views checked with the farm 
labor survey results printed in the September 
10 issue of Prairie Fanner and echoed the 
sentiment of the hundreds of letters farm 
folks have been pouring into our editorial 
rooms. 

From Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, the State farm bureaus. State 
granges. State selective-service boards. State 
United States Department of Agriculture war 
boards, agricultural colleges, the United 
States Employment Service—all were repre¬ 
sented. And all spoke their minds freely. 

After their discussion they voted unani¬ 
mously to call for action from our highest 
governmental officials. They sent the fol¬ 
lowing resolution to President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wlckard, Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt, Selective Service ZM- 
rector Hershey, and War Production Board 
Chairman Nelson: 

*'I. Our national war leaders should—In 
immediate round-table conference with re¬ 
sponsible representatives of the military, in¬ 
dustrial, and agricultural groups—formulate 
a program that will balance and allocate 
available manpower to agriculture, Industry, 
and the armed forces for the most efficient 
war effort. 

**2. It is essential, if agriculture is to ade¬ 
quately do its job of producing necessary 
food, that the resulting program be made ef¬ 
fective within the next 80 days.*’ 

Ralph Ammon, director of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, said more dairy 
herds are being sold through farm auctions 
in Wisconsin than ever before. Be cited the 
loas of skilled help to armed services and war 
Industry as the reason. He said it was his 
belief that farm price ceilings should be high 
enough to permit fanners to compete with 
industry for labor. 

L. M. Vogler, Indiana, Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Administration chairman, predicted 
that 1943 farm quotas wo\Ud be bigher than 
those of this year. He suggested that more 
detailed plans should be made for each indi¬ 
vidual farm to get our production balanced. 

Edward M. Longnecker, farm ocoiq;>atioxial 
adviser for Michigan BelecUve Service Board, 
said that this fall had 4j000 tem¬ 

porary defehnents for farm workm, but that 
these were only 60 percent of the number de¬ 
ferred In indus^. **The harvest will be made 
this year, all right, but what about xMxt yebr? 
And the problem will be all the mbre severe 


if it’s a long war. Something's got to be done 
quickly,** he declared. 

Qen. Frank Parker, chalnnan Illinois De« 
fense Council, declared that the Nation musi 
mobilize completely to utilise its manpower 
to the best advantage. The Government musI 
decide where each man works best and pue 
him there. 

Dean H. P. Rusk, University of Ulinoli 
College of Agriculture, declared that farmem 
and wives will work **untll they bust a bame- 
string** to make their quotas but that they 
are beginning to reallEe they have about 
reached that limit. Many farmers will train 
inexperienced help, but no matter how th^ 
try, 1948 food production will be lower. 

Noble Clark, associate director Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, declared that, practically 
quaking, Wisconsin farmers have bad no 
draft deferment for their sons and hired 
hands. *T*m convinced Wisconsin cannot 
produce the dairy products In 1943 that were 
produced this year.’* He cited the fact that in 
one Wisconsin community in a radius of 7 
miles, 11 farm operators have been drafted. 
Farmers are deciding to raise hogs instead 
of milk cows because it takes less work. 

'Tf Government really believes that dairy 
production is vital,** Clark declared. *’it must 
make it more profitable and It must move 
fast, because already forces are in motion 
which will reduce 1948 production. All the 
imported Mexican labor and high school boys 
won*t help after a dairy cow Is shipped to 
market and butchered,’* said Clark. 

He pointed out that 90 percent of the Na¬ 
tion’s farm production comes from 60 per¬ 
cent of its farms, and declared that the 50 
percent should have priority on machinery 
and its labor supply. 

Walter Erb, regional farm placement direc¬ 
tor United States Employment Service, told 
of experiments in transporting farm families 
from submarginal lands to better producing 
farms—together with the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered. Some families are being moved from 
northern Wisconsin to the southern pert, and 
from southern ZlUnois to the northern sec¬ 
tion. 

He told also of going into counties where 
the labor shortage was reported to be acute, 
only to find that farmers could not take mar¬ 
ried hands—they had no housing facilities 
for them. (And the War Production Board 
has just lowered housing limits from $500 to 
$ 200 .) 

President Earl Smith, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, declared bluntly that we don’t 
have enough manpower to meet the demands 
of a 18,000,000-man army, all-out war pro¬ 
duction, and the record-breaking goals set 
for agriculture. Therefore, he said, we must 
make the best possible balance of what is 
available to get maximum production and 
efficiency. 

Agriculture, Smith said, is not trying to 
keep an farm boys out of the draft, but is 
trying to keep the best boys, the keymen, 
on the farm. Be aclcnowledged that many a 
farm boy has enlisted because he has been 
falsely scorned for not being in uniform. 
*Ibe city folks are the ones who Should begin 
to worry and plead that enough workers be 
kept on the farm. If there is a food short¬ 
age, the city folks will suffer first. 

Hersdbel Newsom, master, Indiana Grange, 
pointed out that the National Grange also 
bad taken a stand against inflation a year 
ago, and said it waa unjuat that farm organi- 
eations are now having the finger of reproach 
pointed at them. He also heiievea that some 
county draft boards don’t see the pletdre 
properly and we need a good yardstick 
to maaaure valua of boys to the farm. 

Col. B. Sdteheook, director, Indiaiia seleo- 
tive aarvloe, eaid tha Army certainly did not 
intend to destroy Indlaxm agriqultqra. He 
told of a |dan to make an akhaoative survey 
d farm needs and farm wodBen In Benton 
pounty with ^ the hope of extending this 
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throughout Indiana's 92 counties. For boys 
who are left on the farm he suggested a 
service ribbon and privileges of joining serv¬ 
ice men's groups after the war. 

Lee Gentry, chairman. Illinois United States 
Department of Agricultural War Board, said 
one of the chief problems is the fact that £0 
percent of Illinois farms are operated by men 
under 4G years of age and yet these men are 
being drafted. He urged quick action to 
clarify the situation. 

Walter Hatterhenry, chairman, Wisconsin 
United States Department of Agriculture War 
Board, said key men are being taken steadily 
in Wisconsin and that farmers in making 
1043 production plans must know now what 
they can expect in regard to help situation. 

Clayton Munson.* Illinois State Orange, 
said dairy farmers are especially handicapped 
by skilled labor shortage and that many of 
them are going into grain and hog produc¬ 
tion. One auctioneer of his acquaintance 
had 160 farm auctions scheduled 2 weeks 
ago, and of those about one-third were dis¬ 
persal sales. 

Noble J. Puffer, superintendent of schools. 
Cook County. Ill., said that while he sympa¬ 
thized with the farmers’ prejudice against the 
green high-school boy, nevertheless he be¬ 
lieved this was a pool of labor that could be 
utilized. He pledged a rearrangement of high- 
school courses so that boys could work after¬ 
noons, Saturdays, and even Sundays to do the 
best they could on the farms. 

Prairie Farmer Says: 

(At our request the following guest edl- 
toriul was written by Ralph Ammon, di¬ 
rector, Wisconsin Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. as his conclusions drawn from Prairie 
Parmer’s meeting of agricultural leaders 
from Illinois, Indiana. Michigan, and Wis¬ 
consin to consider how to provide farm 
manpower for 1943) 

Win the war. That thought crowds all 
others from the mind of the American 
farmer. There is no close second slogan for 
him. He is willing to make any nece.saary 
personal sacrifice to attain that objective. 

The farmer wants to do and Intends to do 
his part toward winning the war. He has 
been told that the biggest contribution he 
can make to the war effort is the production 
of food and fiber for our armed forces, our 
allies, and our industrial workers. 

Through 1941 and 1942 the farmer has 
been getting the Job done. He exceeded the 
production goals asked of him for 1941 and 
1942. Statisticians tell us, and our eyes con¬ 
firm their reports, that the total production 
of crops in America for 1942 will be 36 per¬ 
cent above normal. Providence has been 
against Hitler and the Japs. 

FARM MANPOWER DWINOLINQ 

Agriculture, however, is losing manpower 
to industry and the armed forces so fast 
that there is no hope of holding the present 
production level of food even with God’s 
blessing of good weather In 1943. The man¬ 
power Just won’t be there to get the Job 
done. 

If the manpower which agriculture is los¬ 
ing to industry and the armed forces can 
accomplish more toward the war effort in 
its new location, farmers will not be bitter, 
but thankful. 

If, however, the armed forces and our 
Allies later find themselves short of food r ,d 
blame the American farmer for their plight, 
the farmer will be both sad and bitter. 

That the present trend of loss of manpower 
from the farm to Industry and the armed 
forces will result in a reduced production of 
food and fiber is as certain as '2 plus 2 
equals 4," Therefore, the questions that 
farmers are asking are: '*W111 a reduction in 
the food output hamper the war effort?** 
And "Can the manpower we are losing to in¬ 
dustry and the armed forces do more for the 
war effort in their new Jobs?" Those are 
questions which should be answered within 


the next SO days. An answer next spring 
will be too late, because farmers must make 
their plans now. 

NEED PROPSa BALANCE 

There Is Immediate need for the promulga¬ 
tion and announcement of a plan which will 
distribute and maintain manpower in proper 
balance for farm, factory, and front to coop¬ 
erate for the most efficient and successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Some agency or group of agenefes should 
determine what is the best distribution of 
manpower to the armed forces, Industry, and 
agriculture in order to most efficiently carry 
forward America's part in v/innlng the war. 
Once that determination has been made, 
some agency should be given the authority 
for the duration of the war to effect that 
distribution. The present three-way com¬ 
petition for manpower may prove disastrous. 

Agriculture cannot compete with the armed 
forces for men for patriotic reasons. Farm 
boys are reluctant to ask for deferment. 
Agriculture cannot compete with Industry 
for manpower for financial reasons. Thus 
in a three-way battle for manpower, agri¬ 
culture will lose. If that loss goes too far, 
men with guna, but without* food, will be 
useleas. 

Military men tell us that an army of 10.- 
000,000 men poorly equipped and poorly fed 
would be less effective than 6,000.000 well 
equipped and well fed. Therefore, military 
men are especially Interested In a proper 
balance of manpower between the armed 
forces, agriculture, and industry. 

Do we need a Baruch committee to offer a 
plan for the most efficient use of American 
manpower? 

Week before last we visited with several 
hundred industrial leaders in Chicago, De¬ 
troit, Cleveland, and New York. Most of 
these men are devoting their lives and their 
fortunes to making Implements of war— 
tanks, airplanes, ships, shells, explosives, 
motor fuel, a thousand and one things that 
they never thought of making, and for which 
their plants never had been designed. 

All of these men have built up great in¬ 
dustrial organizations. They have welded 
together scientists, executives, workmen, and 
materials in a way to produce the finest im¬ 
plements and tools necessary in, time of 
peace. They are all on full-time war pro¬ 
duction now. 

Their faces are bearing the same signs of 
worry, strain, and exhauction that is showing 
on the faces of thousands of farmers who 
are fighting the great battle of food pro¬ 
duction. 

What we need to realize more and more is 
that we are all marching together in a com¬ 
mon cause, which is victory, peace, and free¬ 
dom. How futile would be the must patriotic 
endeavor of these great Industrial organiza¬ 
tions without food for their workmen. 
Equally, how futile it would be for farm 
folks to pile up great stock piles of food 
were not the factories running night and 
day producing implements and munitions of 
war. Equally important—neither is any good 
without the armed forces to fight the battle 
where men die for victory, peace, and free¬ 
dom. 

For the duration there is one common 
objective. While we on the farm front must 
present our needs os forcefully as possible in 
order that we may keep pace with demands 
upon us, let us remember that we are part 
of the all-American team that is playing 
on the Bide of the United Nations. Team¬ 
work will win. 

Right to vote is precious to the citizen 
of the United States. Permanent registration 
is relatively new In Illinois. Unless you are 
pennanently registered you will not be al¬ 
lowed to vote this fall. 

If you have registered you are okay—better 
look it up to be sure. If not, then you should 
register very soon with the county clerk of 
your county. You are entitled to register if 


you are 21 years of age. have lived in the 
State 1 year, in the county 90 days, and in 
the precinct 30 days. 

We call your attention to this because re¬ 
ports coming to our desk are that but a 
small proportion of those otherwise entitled 
to vote in Illinois are permanently registered. 

Scrap users—large steel mills—are insis¬ 
tent that they are not stretching the truth 
a bit when they say that their scrap piles are 
very low. With winter closing in, and scrap 
metal harder to collect from farms, they have 
a very real fear that steel production will 
be cut down because of lack of eesentlal 
scrap. 

We know that there are a thousand and 
one things to be done during these fall weeks. 
But let’s keep in mind the national needs. 
The Nation is looking to farms for scrap 
metal as well as for food and fiber. Let’s 
give them all we have quickly. 

As we go to press Congress is debating 
about the parity price bill which the Presi¬ 
dent has requested in order to prevent in¬ 
flation. Much of the argument is beside 
the point. 

The question is not whether there shall be 
100 percent or 110 or 150 percent of parity 
prices All such demands by the farm bloc 
have put the farm folks in a very poor light 
with the rest of the Nation. 

This is war. It is not the time to attempt 
to arrive at complete equity, because what 
is equitable today is not so tomorrow. 

The great question before the Nation today 
is whether there shall be cnougn manpower 
on farms next season to produce the food 
which will win the war. Certainly our Nation 
Is going to see that this labor is provided. 

Now 18 the time to believe that all problems 
will be met as they arise. We will win tho 
war by keeping our tempers among ourselves, 
working together with all our strength and 
Intellect, and saving our hates for our Ax's 
enemies. 

“Patriotism and self-interest combine to 
make an investment In War bonds the best 
form of financial reserve ever offered to Amer¬ 
ican farmers,’’ say? Dr. W. I. Myers, head of 
Cornell University’s farm economics depart¬ 
ment, and former governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Dr. Myers has returned to 
Washington to direct the farm division of tho 
United States Treasury V/ar Savings staff. 

“'The financial welfare of farm people in 
the next 2 decades depends to u groat extent 
on the wise utilization of the higher farm 
Incomes of the present war period," says Dr. 
Myers. “The only effective way of avoiding 
the disastrous results on iLfiation and defla¬ 
tion is through using the increased incomes 
of this period to get debts in fahape and to 
build financial reserves in War bonds.” Dr. 
Myers ndvisos farmers first to put their debts 
on B safe basis, then to buy War bonds. 


Religious Intolerance Is Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Septemher 30, 1942 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in my opin¬ 
ion It Is a detriment to our war effort 
to segregate Americans Into religious 
groups and instill in each group a dislike 
for the other. 

In this connection I have heard a most 
eloquent address delivered by the spirit¬ 
ual leader of my community, Rabbi Ber¬ 
nard Bergman, of the Home of the Sons 
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and ^Daughters of Israel, 232 East 
Twelfth Street, New York City. I feel 
that this speech should be read by every 
American. His address follows: 

One ot the greatest clangers of the war is 
the imseen enemy, the spy, the fifth columnist 
who Uves among us, pretending to be one of 
us. posing as our friend. He smiles at us, 
talks sweetly, and even pretends to help us— 
while he waits for us to turn our back. 
When we do. be stabs us In the back. Those 
are his taotios. The sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 Is a flagrant example 
of this type of treachery. 

We must forever be on guard against this 
unseen enemy. The danger lies In the fact 
that the average eitiaen Is not always able 
to recognlae him, because his Identity may be 
well hidden. He may be posing as the sort 
of individual the average person would not 
think of su^oting. He may be the kind- 
appearing gentleman who occupies the apart¬ 
ment next door 

He is more dangerous than bullets. We can 
see guns, tanks, or the other implements of 
war. but we cannot always recognize the 
poisonous gas that comes oozing from his 
vile mouth. His poisonous gas can seep into 
the mind of a well-meaning citizen, and aa 
a blood infection circulate through the body 
and poison his thoughts. The well-meaning 
patriotic citizen, unwittingly, becomes an 
enemy of the country he loves so well. We 
must guard against this mistake. We must 
not Inadvertently help the enemy. 

One of the poison gases the unseen enemy 
emits is hate. He tries, through a pack of 
Ues, to make one American hate another. 
He knows that hate leads to distrust, distrust 
to disruption, disruption to confusion and 
confusion to weakness. That weakness only, 
brings failure. This insidious scheme of sow¬ 
ing hate is an old strategy: it’s the Initial 
step of the plan “divide and conquer.’* The 
history of foreign countries repeatedly proves 
that divide and conquer works. We all 
know this, yet we often fail to recognize it 
when we come face to face with it. 

VNITKO W1 8TAKD, omOEO WE PALLt 

The main reason the enemy is desperately 
trying to disunite us is that he knows that 
we are united, that unity is traditional with 
Americans, that it is woven through every 
thread of the tapestry of our national history. 
The tJnited States, as its very name indicates, 
means tinlty. Our country was founded on 
unity. It was the fervent desire of the 
Thirteen Colonies to become one nation that 
brought them together. This same spirit of 
unity caused our great-grandfathers to fight 
their blood brothers on the battlefields of 
the Civil War. Today we are still united, 
as strong' as ever. We are fighting as one 
man, tooth and nail, day and night, to crush 
the unholy three—Hltlcr. Hlrohito, and 
Mussolini—and with them their system of 
slavery which they are waiting to thrust upon 
us as they did on the conquered countries 
of Europe and the East. 

Our enemies realize that American unity 
will win the war for us. This undeniable 
truth Is giving them an incurable headache. 
They must disunite us or they shaU be 
doomed. And they will be doomed—with 
the help of OodI 

Here is one way they have devised to dis¬ 
unite us, and that is to divide us into re¬ 
ligious groups as Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew. Then by stirring up long-dead lies and 
inventing new ones they hope to array one 
group against the other and to make each 
group feel that the other groups are Its 
enemies. They know this feeling will lead 
to discord not only of business and 
life, but, more important at this moment. 
It will impair the war effort. 

This la what Hitler wants. He wants to 
sabotage our war effort from within. Shall 
we let him mislead us into having his way? 


We realize this war Is unlike any war 
fought since the dawn of history. We are not 
fighting for territorial gains, to subjugate a 
people, to favor some poUUcal party, to 
avenge the ego of some offended notable, or 
for some other excuse for which foreign coun¬ 
tries have declared war. We know that we 
are not fighting for ourselves alone, but also 
for our children and their children to come. 
We know that the outcome of this war will 
influence not only our lives but those of many 
generations yet tmborn. Because our lives, 
our American way of living, our rights and 
our dignity, everything we hold dear, are 
being threatened. Literally this is a war for 
civilization against barbarism, of Uberty 
against slavery* ekpresslon against oppres¬ 
sion. right against might, enlightenment 
against darkness. 

It is also a war to preserve one of the 
most Important of human rights, and that 
is the right to worship God according to 
one's own dictates of conscience. It will be 
remembered that religious freedom was the 
impetus that caused the Pilgrims to forsake 
their homeland and come to this country. 
The Constitution subsequently made religious 
freedom a fuiKlamental law. This is one of 
our many glorious heritages. We must die 
to preserve it and pass It on Intact to our 
children. 

The outcome of this war will decide other 
issues. It will decide whether we shall be 
freemen or slaves, whether we shall choose 
our leaders by ballot or have dictators forced 
on us. Yes: it will decide whether We walk 
or gooeestep. 

As our Vice President, Hzmxt Wallace, has 
said. “This is a fight between a slave world 
and a free world. Just as the TTnlted States 
in 1862 could not remain half slave and half 
free, so In 1942 the world must make its deci¬ 
sion for complete victory one way or another. 
The inarch of freedom of the past 150 years 
has been a long-drawn-out people's revolu¬ 
tion. The people's revolution aims at peace 
and not at violence. But if the rights of 
common men are attacked, It unleashes the 
ferocity of a she-bear who has lost a cub." 

Hitler’s agents are well aware that we 
Americans cherish above Ufe our American 
way of living and that we will die fitting 
to maintain it. Hitler’s agents further realize 
that we will not listen to Berlin-manufac¬ 
tured lies about other Americans. Hitler’s 
agents therefore pose as Americans and while 
pretending to help us, they try to ruin us by 
tearing us apart, changing us from a nation 
Into a number of groups. One of the ques¬ 
tions these Hitler agents like to ask in this 
tear-apart scheme is, “Who is an American?’’ 
They hope by this to cause one American to 
question the right of another American to 
the name “American.** If this dastardly 
scheme ever worked out, everybody In our 
country would be called a non-American by 
somebody else. 

WHO If AM AMtZZICAN? 

I am going to dwell In a measure on th« 
definition of who is an American. Is he the 
descendant of the Pilgrims who landed on 
Plymouth Rock in 1620? Is he the grandson 
of the forty-niner who trekked across the 
country in a covered wagon to California? Is 
he the deeoendant of the signers of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence? Is he the creole of 
Louisiana? Is he the Indian of the South¬ 
west, the mountaineer of the Ozarks? Is be 
by twofeaalon a merchant, a farmer, or a me¬ 
chanic? Is he a proteetant, a Catholic, a Jew. 
a Mormon? Or does he belong to some other 
religious group? Who and what is he? 

The answer is that an American is not 
any one at these things but a combinatlOD of 
them all. He is the product of the melting 
pot. into which came blood strains from every 
comer of the g[lobe. and out which was 
oryetalllsed the American* In the veins of 
the Amerleanruns the blood of both the Yan¬ 
kee and the newly naturalised efttissn. 


Among the many strains that make up 
the American Is the Jew. The Jew has 
played and is playing a prominent part in 
American life. 

As a matter of historical fact the Jew 
made hit anpeainnee on this continent In 
the fifteenth century. It has been stated 
that Obxistopher Oolumbua had Jewish blood 
running in his veins and that his crew con¬ 
sisted in the main of Jews who wers being 
exiled from Spain. 

The history of our country Is short, aa the 
history of some nations is reckoned, but in 
that short span of years the names of Jew¬ 
ish patriots, both in peace and in war, shine 
gloriously. The Jew has given and is giving 
liberally, unstintedly, and unselfishly that 
our beloved country might prosper and grow 
greater. 

Even before the United States became a 
nation, when the Pilgrim Fathers first landed 
and sought to hew a civilization out of the 
wilderness, the Pilgrims were animated by 
the old Hebraic spirit. They drew inspi¬ 
ration from the books of Moses and the 
prophets of IsraeL So absorbed wers they 
in the Old Testament that they referred to 
themselves as “Christian Israel" and fol¬ 
lowing the story of Passover in the Bible, 
they spoke of King James, their persecutor, 
ae Pharaoh, of the Atlantic as the Red Sea. 
and of Massachusetts aa Mew Canaan. 

John Flske, the historian, affirms this, 
saying that the “same ethical impulse which 
animated the glowing pages of the Hebrew 
poets and prophets, and which had given to 
the history and literature of Israel their 
commanding influence in the world, had 
also animated the early American colonists, 
founders, and statesmen." 

"Ye laws of Moses are Immutable and per¬ 
petual,’’ announced Governor Bradford, of 
Massachusetts. 

Many years later Henry Ward Beecher add¬ 
ed to this by saying: “it may surprise some 
to be tdd that the commonwealth as we 
understand it In republican government is 
unquestionably of the desert, and that our 
institutions sprang from the law of Moses* 
mind. The commonwealth of the Israelites 
contained in it the deeds of all subsequent 
commonwealths.’’ 

THZ JEW m COLONIAL LIFE 

Such sentiments prevailed everywhere In 
the American Colonies. They repeatedly 
boasted of an affinity to Jewish ideals and to 
the Jewish philosophy of life. 

To express this eloquently, I must refer to 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt, who said, 
**From the day of the founding of the Repub¬ 
lic. we have had no struggle, military or civil, 
in which there have not been citizens of the 
Jewish faith who played an eminent part for 
the honor of the Nation.** 

And in the words of our present Chief 
Executive, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, "for 
devotion in. peace, for devotion In war. Jewish 
citizenship as I know it. la a shining example 
for all the world." 

Jews come to the Colonioa when they were 
still tiny settlements In a wilderness. Names 
of Jews appear everywhere in the records of 
the Colonies. 1 shall cite a few Incidents of 
Jewish participation In colonial life. 

As early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century we find a Jew. Judah Morris, an in¬ 
structor at Harvard College, where he re¬ 
mained for 40 years* In 1766 in Newport. 
R.,X., we find 40 Jewish families, among 
them Jacob Bodrlguee-Eivers and his son- 
hx-law, Aaron Lopes, both enterprising and 
public-spirited men. 

Bodrlguss-Rlvers was extensively engaged 
in whaling. H4 had 18 factories in opera¬ 
tion fbr tha manufacture of whale oil and 
oil products. In other words, he was an 
slghteenth century precursor of the modem 
Standard ou. with the only difference that 
the oil was not petroleum from ttae aoB but 
blubher from the whale. 

Aaron Lopeg* brother Mdeee was the 
founder of a seminary. Another Jew/Jacob 
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Josephs, helped establish one of the first 
community libraries In New York. About 
the year 1700, New York was beginning to 
attract many Jews. The colonial records 
fihow many Jewish names. They came from 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and the British 
Isles. 

In appreciation of the Jew’s services to the 
Government, he received many high honors. 
An outstanding one is the one accorded to 
Rabbi Oershon Mendes Seixas, of the 
Shearith Israel Congregation of New York. 
Incidentally, this congregation is still in 
existence. Rabbi Seixas was one of a few 
clergymen to participate in the inauguration 
of George Washington as President. The 
rabbi also became one of the incorporators of 
Columbia tJnlversity and on his tombstone 
in the old Shearith Israel Cemetery in Chat¬ 
ham Square, New York City, the rabbi is 
described as the ’’Patriot Minister of the 
American Revolution.'* 

Speaking of New York, it is interesting to 
note that a Jew, Hayman Levy, was the first 
American employer of John Jacob Astor, who 
was employed as a "beater of furs" at the sum 
of $1 a day. 

When the Thirteen Colonies declared their 
independence and underwent the fire of the 
Revolution, the Jew proved his heroism, giv¬ 
ing liberally of his worldly possessions as 
well as shedding his blood. 

Outstanding among the patriots of the 
Revolution is Haym Solomon, the Jew who 
came to the colonies from a ghetto in Poland. 
Haym Solomon, together with Robert Morris, 
helped finance the Revolutionary War. 

In his diary, Robert Morris said that 
Haym Solomon left no stone unturned to 
raise money for the Revolutionary War. 

Another one of Robert Morris’ valuable 
aides in steering the ship of state during 
those critical days was Aaron Levy, after 
whom the town of Aaronsburg. Pa., la named. 
Levy not only helped Robert Morris negotiate 
loans for the young democracy, taut he 
made personal contributions as well. 

Although numerically the Jews were small 
in number in the 13 colonies, they shone 
conspicuously as patriots, doing far more 
than their share. Many of them achieved 
brilliant distinction as officers and command¬ 
ing generals. Among them are: David and 
Isaac Franks, Oraetz, Sampson, Bush, Levy, 
Phillips, Seixas, Benjamin, and many others. 

Then there was Mordecal Bheftall of Geor¬ 
gia, who was commissary general of the 
South when both ammunition and food were 
hard to get. Bheftall also took part in the 
actual fighting. 

In North Carolina there was another Jew, 
one Manual Mordecal Noah, who not only 
served on the staff of General Washington, 
but also turned over his entire fortune of 
approximately $100,000 to the Revolutionary 
War. 

THE JEW IN THE NINETEENTH CENTORT 

In the War of 1812. many notable Jewish 
names appear. Orian P. Levy, for instance, 
started as a lad in command of a little 
schooner, with which he harrassed British 
shipping. Through his accomplishments, he 
rose to the supreme rank of a commodore of 
the United States Navy. To him goes the 
credit of being the man who abolished the 
practice of corporal punishment in the Navy. 

About a half century later, in the Civil 
War, the Jew again did his duty. More than 
10,000 Jews served In the Federal Arxfiy. 

New York alone sent about 2,000. The 
others came from various States in the Union. 
The Jew was present at the Battle of Get¬ 
tysburg. History gives much honor and 
credit to Bklward Solomon, a Jew, by calling 
him the **hero of Gettysburg." Among 
others participating in the battle were, Gen. 
Leopold Blumenberg, Capt. J. B. Greenhut, 
Lieutenant Sacks, and medal of honor man. 
Leopold Korpelis. 


THE JEW IN Otm CENTURY 

In the first World War. the Jews con¬ 
tributed far above their quota of popula¬ 
tion. One quarter of a million Jews served. 
Thousands of them were either killed In 
action or died of their wounds. The posi¬ 
tion of the Jew in the First World War is 
aptly summed up by J. Raymond Murphy, 
the past national commander of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, who says, “Those who question 
the Americanism of the Jew in the World War 
may well learn a lesson in Americanism from 
him. It is only human to forget, but as long 
as America is truly American neither our 
country nor our people will fall to remember 
the part which our Jewish boys played in 
the war." 

Thus far I have called on the pages of his¬ 
tory to tell us what the Jew has done toward 
the triumph of the ideals dear to all Ameri¬ 
cans. Notice that the Jew has always been 
in the front lines, doing his duty, and many 
times more. 

Today, in 1942, the Jew is still present on 
every front, the war front, the home front, 
the business front, the charity front; he is 
everywhere maintaining and exceeding, as 
statistics tell us. the high standards of serv¬ 
ice his fathers set for him. The patriotism 
of the Jew was well expressed by our former 
President. Herbert Hoover, who said: "When 
there is a need for human helpfulness and 
a call for patriotic loyalty, there, always and 
early, is the American Jew, serving every¬ 
where, and whenever there is a call for his 
service." 

The Jew is very versatile. Whether as a 
pioneer in civilizing a new territory or as a 
pioneer in developing a new type of business, 
the Jew has left indelible traces of his genius 
on the progress of our country. The Jew’s 
talents are unlimited; they vary as the enter¬ 
prises of our country. There cannot be found 
a calling in which there is not a Jew. be 
It a lonely cowboy on a lone prairie or the 
scientist in his laboratory. 

Let us look around at random, right here 
in New York City, at the thing nearest to 
us—our home—and we will find Jewish 
genius expressed lii It. The personality of 
our apartment, the many gadgets we find 
comfort in and call our American way of life, 
are all partly due to Jewish talent. Jewish 
architectural ability helped build the ultra¬ 
modern skyscraper apartment houses, as it 
did the very sky line of New York City about 
which we proudly boast. The movies you 
enjoy may have been written and produced by 
Jewish brains. The motion-picture business 
itself is indebted to Jews; they were the com¬ 
mercial pioneers who blazed the trail and 
risked their bottom dollar. Look into any 
business, educational institution, industrial 
plant, whatever it might bo making—plow¬ 
shares for the farmer or turning pruning 
hooks into swords—and you will find the Jew 
at the bench, doing both skilled and unskilled 
labor. 

Can you think of a campaign for funds 
without a Jewish name on its list of con¬ 
tributors? The Jew is very generous. It 
does not matter what the campaign is for; 
it may be for Navy or Army relief, funds for 
the United Service Organizations, War bonds, 
or the like. 

This is the spirit of the Jew. Whether in 
peace or war, he helps and gives. Every 
branch of war work finds the Jew; he is not 
only buying bonds but is helping to sell them. 

He is fighting In every branch of our 
armed forces. In every far-flung battlefield 
of this scattered war, he Is shedding his 
blood. In the Army he Is helping push back 
the enemy. In the Navy he is helping clear 
the sea of enemy submarines and keeping 
clear our shipping lanes. In the Coast 
Guard, he Is helping patrol our shores 
against an enemy Invasion. In the marines 
he is among the first to land. In the State 
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guard, he Is standing by to protect our homes. 
He is active in all civilian defense projects, 
a frequent donor to the Red Cross blocd 
bank; he is everywhere in the war, reedy to 
make the supreme sacrifice to keep our dear 
flag flying. 

He is putting aside his social work for war 
work, and turning the building cf his or¬ 
ganization into United Service Organizations 
centers and not only entertains our fighting 
men but also gives them food and shelter. 

His patriotism does not stop with him. 
His wife and daughters are in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, In the Waves, in the 
Bed Cross, in the United Service Organiza¬ 
tions. and other women’s war organizations. 

Such Is the work of the Jew today. Every 
American of whatever religious faith should 
bear these facts in mind and remember them 
when the unseen enemy tries to whisper 
lies into his ear. 

There is a further danger to listening to 
enemy lies and hating another American and 
that is. hate brings bate. The fellow who 
hates teday, is likely to find himself hated 
tomorrow. Events in Germany have proven 
this Many of those who supported the 
anti-Semitic campaigns, afterward found 
themselves the object of hatred for one rea¬ 
son or another and sent to concentration 
camps. 

To those of you of Jewish faith, I per¬ 
sonally call on you to do more than you are 
now doing to win the war. Buy War bonds 
and buy more of them. Join in all the 
civilian services. Join the armed forces. Do, 
and do more. 

Let us remember that we have a high 
standard cf service to maintain. Let the 
words "service to our beloved country" ring 
out as the battle cry of civilization’s holy 
war. Let us do more to defend our Ameri¬ 
can ideals that are dearer to us than life. 
Let us not rest, even for a fleeting moment, 
until the sinister brute forces that seek to 
enslave man’s soul are banished from the 
earth, and Hitler is no more. 


The Political Scientiit and National 
Service in Wartime 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1942 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I Include the con¬ 
cluding portion of the report of the com¬ 
mittee on wartime services of the Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Association en¬ 
titled *The Political Scientist and Na¬ 
tional Service in Wartime”; 

ADVANCING PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF WAR AND 
POi^-WAR PROBLEMS 

The principal function of the political 
EClentlst is to advance understanding by in¬ 
vestigating, writing, and teaching. His prin¬ 
cipal forum is the classroom. There is need 
now that ho enlarge his audience. 

There are many organized efforts to advance 
public understanding of war and post-war 
problems and the political scientist may find 
it advantageous to join any one or more than 
one of them. The Army is conducting pro¬ 
grams to improve the soldiers* understanding 
of national war policy and the impact ol war 
on society. Faculty people are used as lec¬ 
turers. The United States Department of 
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Labor, the Federal Worlai Agency, and the 
Offloe of Education are Jointly engaged with 
the National Foundation for Education in 
American Oltisenship in a program Ibr edu* 
cation of prospective dtlaena. The OfBoe 
of Education epontors r school and college 
civilian morale service through which a 
great many colleges and unlTersltlee have 
developed comprehensive programs for Im¬ 
proving general understanding c' war and 
post-war issues. The Northern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College is one eicample of a small 
Institution that has done an outstanding 
job jf passing the faculty man’s knowledge 
and organising ability on to the leaders of the 
surrounding territoiy. The universities of 
Colorado, Minnesota, and North Carolina af¬ 
ford other Illustrations of aggressive leader¬ 
ship provided under the doak of the civilian 
sno^e service. 

The foregoing a: j a few programs for adult 
education which have the official support of 
Federal Government agencies. There are 
other programs of Nationwide impact backed 
by private organizations with which the In¬ 
dividual faculty member may associate him¬ 
self. But any educational institution can 
have an off-campus educational program of 
its own and each faculty man can have his 
own sphere of influence. 

The committee does not wish to lay down 
any pattern for education of the Nation to 
the new world that is upon It. It wishes 
merely to state again, as It has earlier in this 
report, that the obligation of the polltical- 
science profession Is to supply specialized 
thinking upon public affairs and to release 
that tboitght through media that will bring 
It to the attention of those who make public 
polloy. In our system of government the 
state of the public mind Is highly determina¬ 
tive of public policy, and the political scientist 
should not be content until he knows that the 
fruit of his Inquiry and analysis filters to the 
man in the street without loss of Its Integrity. 
Whether the political scientist shall organize 
forums, go on the air, speak before women’s 
clubs, or write for the papers Is a matter for 
individuals to determine. 

This is not an exhortation for the political 
scientist to turn preacher. It is rather a chal¬ 
lenge for him to distinguish fact from fancy 
and proof from wish as never before. If the 
college professor, talking In the community 
where he lives and is known, cannot speak 
forcefully about the issues that confront the 
country, where are we to find any semblance 
of freedom of speech? If the college professor 
will not announce hls beliefs and identify 
them as beliefs rather than proven facts, how 
can we ask the politician to deal honestly 
with the people? If the college professor will 
not plunge Into community life and join the 
discussion of the things that challenge the 
existence of the community, what right have 
we to expect others to do so? 

B11UBM QTHXNING DEMOOXATXO IJN (fflTUTlOM 8 AWP 
WATS 

Popular satisfaction with the conduct of 
Government is the best assurance that demo¬ 
cratic government will persist In the United 
States. This report has been concerned 
throughout with matters related to the 
strengthening of democratic Institutions and 
ways, but there remain a few more things to 
be said. 

Democracy involves an organization of the 
people which enables them to discuss issues 
in groups, thereby developing confidences 
which enable some to lead and make others 
content to follow. Who is to identify the 
leaders and potential leaders of the commu¬ 
nity and bring them together so that they 
may establish their claims to the confidence 
of one another and come to common agree¬ 
ment as to what issues are worthy of joint 
attack? Is this not a proper function of the 
college or university which is relatively neu¬ 
tral among the issues that struggle for public 
adoption and therefore is an acceptable meet¬ 
ing ground for leaders who are not sure 


whether they are friends or enemies on the 
point at issue? 

We constantly complain that our political 
leaders are decades behind in their analysis 
of public problems. We constantly complain 
that our political leaders are fearful about 
adopting a proposition until gossip in the 
street proves that it is respectable. But what 
do we do to see that at least some of our 
leaders are abreast of our best knowledge? 
What do we do to win the confidence of some 
of our leaders so that we may give respect¬ 
ability to the novel idea and make it a safe 
product for them to sell in the public forum? 
Are these not proper things for the faeul^ 
man to do, devoted as he is to democracy and 
willing to make some personal saorifioe to 
increase the likelihood that it will work? 

Again the oonmittee is reluctant to make 
suggestions, beUeving that the imagination 
of individuals will guide them to the beet 
ways of accomplishing ptuposes that support 
the democratic end. One may promote or 
establish a Journal that deals with the public 
affairs of his State and the communities of 
his State in such a way as to biUld a common 
understanding of what Is being done and 
needs to be done. Another will organize con¬ 
ferences at which leaders rise in understand¬ 
ing of their opportunities and responsibilities 
and grow in courage to meet them. A third 
will be content to serve as intimate counsel 
to one or more persons influential in public 
affairs. The committee is only concerned 
that political scientists bear In mind that 
democracy will not work unless people are 
resolved to make it work, and that the war is 
not won unless the continuation of our dem¬ 
ocratic ways is assured. 

» • e a « 

This war will not be fought and won In 

Washington alone, nor will the peace that is 
to follow. Least of all will it be won by de¬ 
vices which drag every possible professor of 
poUtlcal science into the District of Oolumbla 
where he will be fcn*tunate to find a bed in 
which to Bleep, a desk at which to work, and 
a task that challenges his training and abil¬ 
ity. At home as well as in Washington, 
there is war work aplenty, and it is work fOr 
which the political scientist is fitted and 
which he can tackle in the environment where 
he achieves his greatest effectiveness. No 
student or teacher of politics who is loyal 
to his country and an honor to hls profession 
will shrink from these undramatic but neces¬ 
sary tasks, even though some of his colleagues 
have managed for themselves a more glamor¬ 
ous setting in the Nation’s Capital. 


The Unnamed Ally 


CUTTENSION OP RITMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES M. MEAD 

or ifxw Toax 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted In 
the Appendix of the Riooiud an article 
entitled, Unnamed Ally of the 

United States,’’ written hy Louis Updor, 
and puhliahed In the September ismie of 
Tree World. 

There being no injection, the artide 
was ordered to be printed in the Rnooin, 
as follows: 

UxmaifiD AU.T op eior UNizB* Nahoms 

(By Louis Ltpdqr) 

The vast eoonoinlo rsso u resa of the Ameri¬ 
can people are at last being abeorbed in the 
jrlm business of warfare. A great effort in 


pren wg anda and organSaatlon wae required 
to make America aware of the fact Uiat It la 
directly involved In the most dsstruetive 
struggle of sU history. The nerves of the 
American people have been racked by excited 
comment (thmu^ press, radio, and forum) 
on the developing strategies of the battle¬ 
field. The scene does not suffer a lack of 
clamor, alarm, and wild speculation. It will 
take some time to toughen Americans and 
make them feel In a killing mood. That 
dreadful task must be prepared for and 
resolutely fkoed. EnonnouB progress in that 
direction has been made. Zt is visible 
throughout the land. 

As we become accustomed to this state of 
affairs, discussions of how the fighting Is 
being organised become franker and more 
realistic. The amenities of a debating so¬ 
ciety cannot be maintained In the face of a 
rapid reorganization of our economie life, 
radical changes in dally habit and outlook— 
oivlUan dsfense, rationing, dim-outs and 
black-outs, the mounting record of destruc¬ 
tion and death. It will not take long for 
war to destroy sstabllshed refinements in 
public speech and manners. The approach 
to the problems of peace will also have to 
become as real and brutal. Man to man 
talks are in order. The old diplomats have 
nothing further to contribute to the creation 
of the world of tomorrow. The wretched 
parts they have played have fallen out of 
the drama of Ufa. A new routine will have 
to be invented and employed. Peace also 
will have to be made with Iron and steel. 
The white heat of justice will have to con¬ 
sume the diplomatic approach and the legal¬ 
istic technique of the past. 

Candor and truth should dominate at least 
one part of the world scene where peace is be¬ 
ing prepared. The discussions in London and 
Washington between leaders of the govern¬ 
ments in exile play an important part In war 
and In peace. These men have seen the de¬ 
struction of their homelands and the en¬ 
slavement of their kinsfolk. They now taste 
the bitterness of exile and gather In foreign 
lands to see what they can do to redeem the 
broken world. They are encouraged by the 
democratic welcome accorded their hopes and 
aspirations. They have formed associations 
and agencies of propaganda to strengthen the 
morale of their exiled compatriots here, in 
England, and South America. Their stimu¬ 
lating Influence reacbee out to the prlsonere 
In the concentration campe of their home¬ 
lands. They Influence directly and indirectly 
the imdezground movements that are shaking 
the soil under Hitler's feet. They organize 
legions on foreign toil to join under their own 
national banners on every front. And they 
are engaged in talking of the future. 

In these discusslonB there Is accord on the 
unrelenting desire to see Hitler destroyed. 
There is unanimity and deep loathing of alt 
he stands for. That about exhausts the 
scope of harmony. With regard to other sub¬ 
jects, there Is still lacking the qualities of 
courage and directness and clarity. Those 
who take the floor skirt the edges of all 
prickly difiloultiee. They make vague allu¬ 
sions to things that are admittedly vital but 
which It would not do to mention now. There 
are too many subjects taboo. Beferenoe to 
old feuds and racial disputes must be sup¬ 
pressed in order to oonoenbrate undisturbed 
on the chief business of defeating the ag¬ 
gressor*. The show window must be arranged 
to display a united front. Nothing must be 
allowed to spoil the public impreaidon. 

This state of affklrs is ominous. The new 
world cannot be besed merely upon hatred of 
Hitler. Xt oaniicrt be balanced on that narrow 
platform. Many tntergroup hatreds and 
prejudices wiU have to be ebnsumed in the 
fires of this war in order to establish a last* 
ing peaot. Now is the time for the demo- 
cratlo natidns to rip off the masks of pdUte« 
ness and etiquette and get down to the rough 
business of eradicating the cankers of old 
feuds and rlvalriss and prsjudloas. Xt la 
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easier to break the complacent mood when 
men are drawn together In adversity than 
later, at the end of the war, when selfish In¬ 
terests and ambitions again begin to reassert 
themselves. A lasting fraternity can be cre¬ 
ated when the victims of Hitler’s crimes 
suffer a common exile and common misfor¬ 
tune. Comrades in arms can more easily 
come to an understanding when the fighting 
is hot, than when each one goes his own way 
and pursues his own interests. Now is the 
time for national error to be confessed and 
past sins to be forgiven. Peace is not served 
by making believe that these matters can be 
tackled later. The representatives of govem- 
ments-in-exile should seal pacts of lasting 
friendship, conscious of historic realities, 
while they are in a common exile. It would 
do them all good to acquire the habit of 
frankness and friendliness with those who. 
yesterday, may have been the stealers of their 
territory, the oppressors of their minorities, 
miniature Imitators of an execrated Hitler. 

Included in these reservations is the prob¬ 
lem of the Jewish people. This seems to be 
the blind spot in all discussions. The facts 
that reveal the active and passive presence of 
Jews in every comer of the fighting world 
are not given any place on the agenda. The 
use Hitler makes of anti-Semitism as the 
entering wedge of his fifth-column invasions 
is overlooked; and no attention is paid to the 
vicious propaganda that the Jews are re¬ 
sponsible for preventing the democracies 
from making peace with the peace-loving 
Hitler. The policy seems to be: Don’t make 
any replies in which Jews arc implicated. 
The case of the Jews seems doomed to be 
dimmed out for the duration. Not that it is 
wholly suppressed. It Is sensed in the over¬ 
tones of all conversation. It overshadows 
the discussion of other problems. But it has 
no integrated existence of its own, Jews may 
be invited to sit in at Informal round-table 
conferences, but, at these conferences, not 
even an oblique reference is made to what 
place, if any, they are to occupy in the world 
of tomorrow. In no part of the political 
held are they quallAed to speak as parties in 
Interest. There are good friends who suggest 
the tactfulness of not even pressing this 
point. Is not equal Justice promised for all 
when peace comes? 

The whole world is undergoing revolution¬ 
ary changes. The Jews are the objects of an 
incredible crusade aiming at their extinction. 
They are defending themselves as far as it 
is humanly possible. But the traditional 
attitude toward them is still being main¬ 
tained in all political circles. The status of 
the Jewish people is to be determined by 
competent authority at the end of the war. 
From a formal point of view, they have not 
been, and they are not now members of any 
recognized group of states, nations or peoples. 
When the day comes, they may apply for ad¬ 
mission and their credentials will be scru¬ 
tinized and passed upon. Consideration of 
their case will come up only after all of the 
other states and peoples have agreed to the 
order of business. The tragedy of the Jews 
is an incident in the domestic affaire of the 
peoples among whom they have found pro¬ 
tection. Let the Poles and the Czechs dis¬ 
pose of their Jews; the English and the Amer¬ 
icans have no Jewish problems of their own. 
It is ooxisidered sufflcient merely to say that 
the world of tomorrow will not know the 
shame of anti-Semitism. Indignation may be 
expressed on occasion toward racial perse¬ 
cution. The terrible plight of the refugees 
may find sympathy. It is better, however, to 
avoid too much emphasis even upon Jewish 
suffering. For the time being, what alls 
Jews should be fragmentized or Isolated. 
The world problem of the Jewish people will 
be taken up by the International club after 
the registry has been agreed to and the con¬ 
stitution adopted^ 


The peace that dated from Versailles gave 
Poland its freedom and set up the new re¬ 
public of Czechoslovakia. It dismembered 
the Austrian Empire, gave Hungary its in¬ 
dependence. handed over Bessarabia and 
Bukovina to Rumania. It fixed up Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. All its un¬ 
finished business it transferred to a League 
of Nations, which was hamstrung by con¬ 
stitutional limitations and an amazing sys¬ 
tem of checks and balances. What is for¬ 
gotten is that the same authority also con¬ 
firmed and established the rights and status 
of the Jewish people. The decisions affecting 
the Jews are as valid as all other treaties and 
agreements created by the peace after the 
first World War. The makers of the new 
order do not propose to start from scratch, 
to take over the world Hitler has destroyed 
and regard that as the status quo. They will 
begin with the scraps of the era after Ver¬ 
sailles and patch up what is reclalmable or 
remake what is beyond repair. Whatever 
remains of the rights given to Jews at Ver¬ 
sailles, therefore, cannot be overlooked either 
during the war or when peace comes, if the 
principles of Justice and equality are to be 
applied without prejudice or discrimination. 

Out of the first World War came recogni¬ 
tion of the equality of Jews as such, in lands 
where lingual, cultural, or religious rights 
were accorded to minorities. The historical 
connection of the Jewish people with Pales¬ 
tine was recognized and It was agreed to give 
them an opportunity under international 
guardianship to rebuild their national home 
in that land. It gave the Jewish people a 
national habitation as a matter of interna¬ 
tional Justice. With the debacle of the states 
in which they were to be exercised, Jewish 
group rights have now disappeared. In the 
course of 20 years, the Mandatory Govern¬ 
ment, using Palestine as a pawn in a larger 
political game, reduced the meaning of the 
Mandate to the nullifying policy of the Mac¬ 
Donald White Paper, which proposed to place 
the Jews in Palestine in the status of a per¬ 
manent minority. But whatever the Impli¬ 
cations of these destroyed rights, the United 
Nations, fighting for International Justice, 
cannot in Justice proceed on the theory that 
the Jewish people must start with those 
desiccated rights they had when Hitler began 
his conquest of the world. 


The savage efforts of the Nazi gangsters to 
destroy the Jews in Europe has not succeded. 
Jews are available as substantial assets in the 
global war effort. They have not lost their 
courage or their hope. Equally with all other 
conquered peoples, they are enslaved and op¬ 
pressed, but wherever possible they make an 
effective resistance. In spite of the destruc¬ 
tive efforts of Hitler, a substantial remnant 
of Jews carry on the active struggle. 

The Jewish part in the fight of the coun¬ 
tries now overrim by the Nazis is a record of 
heroism and valor. Wherever they could, 
Jews have stood up and fought to the last 
against the invading German armies. Poland 
was the first country to give battle to Hitler’s 
hordes: the Polish Jews were the first to take 
up arms against the common enemy. The 
Polish Government had no time to mobilize 
more than a small part of its reserves. In 
addition to some 30,000 Jews serving normally 
with the Polish Standing Army, authoritative 
estimates indicate that only an additional 
20,000 were called up at the outbreak of the 
war. At the same time many Polish Jews 
resident abroad enlisted with the Allied 
armies. It is estiinated that in France alone 
by February 1040, some 7,000 Polish Jews had 
registered for service. In the recent recon¬ 
struction of the Polish armies on Soviet soil, 
Jews have contributed a high percentage 
which, according to the estimate of General 
Anders, has brought up the Jewish ratio to 


16 percent of the new Polish force raised in 
Russia. 

The number of Jews serving in the French 
Army and Foreign Legion before the collapse 
of France is estimated as high as 60,000. 
This represents the majoritjr of Jewish adults 
of military age in France. A number of Jews 
later Joined the Free French forces in Syria 
and elsewhere. In the Greek fight Jews 
took a valiant part, which has been acknowl¬ 
edged by the Greek authorities. The num¬ 
ber of Jews serving with the Greek armies is 
estimated at some 20,000. Jewish participa¬ 
tion in the heroic guerrilla warfare now 
being conducted in Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
elsewhere should not be overlooked. In par¬ 
ticular, their part in the partisan units in 
Soviet Russia is a stirring chapter of which 
the world at present knows too little. The 
heroic fight of the Jews of Poland, Greece, 
and Russia on the front and behind the lines 
is an epic story of amazing courage and 
daring. 

Jewish volunteering in Palestine forms a 
chapter by Itself. ’The 16,000 Jewish men 
and women who have volunteered for service 
with the British Army have provided pioneer 
companies which saw fighting on many 
fronts, including Prance; they supplied the 
personnel of drivers’ companies, artillery 
units, Royal Air Force ground staff, etc. 
These Jewish soldiers have been cited for 
extradordinary bravery and gallantry in ac¬ 
tion by the commanding officers in the cam¬ 
paigns of Keren, Tobruk, Greece, and Crete. 
The Jewish National Home has not only been 
able to place in the field volunteers for the 
army and technicians for its specialized serv¬ 
ices at times when they were most needed, 
but it has also furnished a body of several 
hundred thousand men and women, abso¬ 
lutely loyal to the cause of the United Na¬ 
tions, at a point of strategic importance 
where they render the greatest service to the 
war effort. 

In addition to providing this foothold of 
a dependable population on the approaches 
to vital empire communications, the Jewish 
National Home gave outstanding service 
through the contribution of its Industrial, 
scientific, and technical resources. It is 
worth noting that Jewish Palestine has been 
able to make some contribution to the vital 
battle of the seas. Many Jewish seamen 
have already given their lives for the com¬ 
mon cause in Jewish ships that have been 
lost both on Atlantic routes and in local 
coastal navigation. Many other Jewish sea¬ 
men are serving with the Royal Navy, the 
Royal Air Force, marine stations, and the 
merchant navy. 

A discussion of the war effort made by 
the Jewish people throughout the world 
would be incomplete without reference to 
the many contributions, apart from that 
of combatant manpower, made in the strug¬ 
gle against the forces of nazl-lsm. The 
Jewish people of many countries, particu¬ 
larly the 6,000,000 Jews in the United States, 
have played a notable part in the moral re¬ 
armament of the democracies. As the first 
victim of Nazi aggression, Jewry has been 
most sensitive to the true character and real 
aims of nazl-lsm. It recognized the Nazi 
designs against all free peoples; from the first 
it threw all Its spiritual and material 
strength against the Nazi tyrants. Jews 
served as awakeners of the forces of democ¬ 
racy, and perhaps their outstanding con¬ 
tribution has been to aid In the slow but 
growing awareness by democratic peoples of 
the Nazi bid for world mastery, which was 
at the came time an awareness of the fu¬ 
tility of isolationism and of the necessity 
for collective security. They stressed these 
principles and they warned the democracies 
of the increasing strength and danger of 
Hitler when these acts brought upon them 
the odium of war-mongering. They braved 
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this criticism when the cup of prejudice 
against them was already spilling over be* 
cause they felt that it was their d^ to play 
this part in mankind's struggle for freedom. 

m 

Why has It not'seemed in order to speak 
of these facts and to mention the Jews as 
active factors In the war? Has it been due 
to a subconscious desire to avoid arousing a 
sleeping anti-Semitism In the democracies 
themselves? Or Is It a remnant of the fatal 
wish to appear not to cross Hitler which 
lingers In the thoughts of many European 
statesmen? Or does this studied oversight 
mark a desire not to have Jews raise their 
heads as a people when the war ends? 

In no way has this policy of evasion seemed 
more fantastic and inexplicable than In the 
attitude assumed toward the Jewish appeal 
to be allowed to form a Jewish army In Pales¬ 
tine which wotUd fight with the United Na¬ 
tions under its own flag to strengthen the 
defenses of Palestine and the Near East. 
From the beginning of the war an earnest 
effort has been made by recognized spokes¬ 
men of the Jewish people to persuade English 
authority, but decision has been stalled and 
the effort has failed. Xt was urged that the 
Arabs might be offended; that equipment was 
not available: that the Jews might, through 
such recognition of the right to arm them¬ 
selves, make political demands at the end of 
the war. But common sense rejects all these 
explanations. They are not truthful explana¬ 
tions. Equipment could have been made 
available had the value of Jewish participa¬ 
tion been recognized and appreciated. The 
Jewish people are the only people In the Near 
Eastern territory upon whose loyalty and 
devotion there can be absolute reliance. The 
Jews are the only Inhabitants of Palestine 
pleading for the right to be registered among 
the recognized defenders of their land, which 
they regard as the bulwark of the democratic 
front. They stand alone as the unequivocal 
enemies of Hitler In a sullen sea of Arab 
treachery. The Arabs are not being appeased 
by refusing to allow Jews to be armed; the 
real appeasement of the Arabs would require 
the English evacuation of their positions In 
the Near East. From Cairo to Bagdad, the 
Arabs are waiting to spring to the aid of the 
Nazis and the Fascists at the first sign of 
collapse of the defenses of the United Na¬ 
tions around the Suez Canal. 

The suppression of the facta of Jewish par¬ 
ticipation in the war is therefore unwarranted 
by any of the Interests in the political field or 
in the war effort. To intimate that it is 
premature to raise the question is a denial of 
the general conclusion that present discussion 
of the pattern of the new world, in all Its 
aspects, is an Imperative preliminary to a 
just peace after the war. It is not proposed 
to construct the new world out of new mate¬ 
rial or newly discovered principles of Justice 
and righteousness. These old principles have 
not been discarded. The reaction to the Nazi 
revolution will produce a better understand¬ 
ing of these ideals, which are to be translated 
anew into the material of the new structure 
of International society. A sincere effort will 
have to be made once again to see whether 
Justice and righteousness can overcome the 
depravity of the human race. 

The rights Jews have acquired in the mod¬ 
em world have come after generations of 
struggle against tremendous odds. Their 
medieval status as aliens was altered with the 
Ftench Bevolution. the Ideals of which were 
carried by Napoleon's legions all over Europe. 
Their recognition as citizens in the French 
Bepubllo was the beginning of their eman¬ 
cipation In Euroiie. The last 160 years has 
witnessed a continual struggle to have their 
rights extended to their brethren In other 
lands; and they have had a fair measure of 
success. In 1018» they were accorded rights 
In every state In which democratlo equality 
was given to Individuals and to groups united 
by ties of raoe, religion* language, or culture. 


The Balfour declaration, as subsequently In¬ 
tegrated In the Mandate, reoogniaed their 
rights to establish their national homeland in 
Palestine. The concept of their nationhood 
was thus enlarged. Through the exercise of 
their rights In Palestine for over 20 years 
they have displayed their capacity for na¬ 
tional life and self-government. Through 
the rights given to them as groups, the Com¬ 
mittee of Jewish Delegations, an association 
representative of all European Jewish com- 
mimitles, took an Important part In the de¬ 
velopment of the rights of minorities in the 
League of Nations. That accumulation of 
legal action and representation under inter¬ 
national sanctions cannot now be regarded as 
of no importance and entitled to no consider¬ 
ation. The disregard of their acqtiired status 
is at variance with the professions of the 
united democracies as enunciated by their 
leading statesmen. 

The Jewish people are entitled to a place 
in the world order now. as a matter of Justice 
and fair play. There can be no interregnum 
in an obvious case of Justice so far as the 
United Nations are concerned. The Jewish 
people are entitled to be heard now. Not 
as fragments, not as Individuals, but as a 
people. They have a stake as interested par¬ 
ties in the world's unfinished business. The 
points of order that are raised stem from 
practices which the new world is called upon 
to do away with for all time. Hesitation or 
equivocation will contribute to the impair¬ 
ment of the morale of the democratic forces. 
It la a flagrant violation of right that in the 
concert of nations now rallying to reassert 
the authority of Justice in the modern world, 
the Jewish people—the carriers of the He¬ 
braic conception of Justice and rlghteous- 
ness—shoiad be shoved back into what is 
tantamount to their medieval status, as if 
they were a horde of hapless refugees en¬ 
titled to the charity of the world, but not to 
their Inalienable rights. Least of all is it 
becoming for the smaller peoples now suffer¬ 
ing oppression and exile to refuse to make 
room in their councils for the national rep¬ 
resentatives of the classic exiles of the world. 
Between these small peoples and the Jewish 
people, there is one distinction; the Jews 
have suffered more and for a longer time. 
They should cease to be the unnamed ally 
of the democratic nations. 


Tke Country Editor and the Gtjr 
Colonuiift 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MxcinoAxr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
wide difference of opinion between col¬ 
umnists and the resiorters. especially 
those who reside here in Washington, tad 
the editors in the smalier towns and 
cities who speak the sentiments of their 
people, is ably set forth in an editorial 
by Henry Baker Reiley. published in the 
Somerset Dally American. Somerset, Pa., 
of Sei>tember 30. It Is ps follows: 

Raymond Clapper, whoaa writuigs in the 
Scrtppe-Howard newspH>eni enjoy wide at¬ 
tention. had the distinction of having his 
Washington commentary of hurt Friday re¬ 
published in the Pittsburgh Frees of Sun¬ 
day. 

Mr. dapper told hie readera that he never 
expected to write such a itory. but that 


the United Statee is **ln danger of going 
over to dictatorship." 

The sad narrative related that ‘'Oongrees 
is not legislating; it is carrying out the 
orders of a handful of farm lobbyists who 
hover around the Halls at .the Capitol and 
give their orders. They are the Congress-^ 
peqiile you never elected and whose names 
you probably dont know." 

Mr. Clapper has been in Washington a 
good many years. He is a veteran among the 
newswriters there. That means that he has 
been there during the nearly 10 years the New 
Deal has been in power. He has seen Con¬ 
gress dominated by the White House, which 
in turn has been dominated by sundry pres- ' 
sure groups, chiefly labor. Mr. Clapper has 
been so close to dictatorship all these years, 
without recognizing it. that it requires the 
effort of representatives of the most im¬ 
portant group of Americans in the Republic 
to restrain the rapacity of the enemies of 
human freedom to attract his attention. He 
calls that dictation. 

In the first place, Mr. dapper seems to 
have imperfect vision. The Senators and 
Representatives from the agricultural SUtes 
are not the puppets of any representatives 
the agricultural interests may have in Wash¬ 
ington. They represent their own people. 
What is more, they represent the best inter¬ 
ests of the entire oountry. 

Unless there Is abundant food in the land, 
America will perish and these Senators and 
Representatives who comprise the "farm 
bloc" are interested, first of all, in assuring 
America food during the war. 

When Manpower Director McNutt demands 
a law that will enable him to deny farmers 
and farm workers the privilege of working 
in defense industries and sharing the wages 
paid these—four times the wages they can 
earn on the farm—^Americans are no longer 
free, nor are they longer secure in their ma¬ 
teria] goods. The peril of dictatorship from 
the McNutt type of lobbyist is far greater 
than from any farm lobby In Washington. We 
have and have had that type of dictatorship. 

When farm labor must submit to dicta¬ 
tion from the White House as to the wages 
it shall receive—one-fourth as much as In¬ 
dustry reoelves-^it is time for some group, 
call It "farm bloc" or what you will, to pro¬ 
test, and preserve the Republic from the 
destruction that threatens from a dictator¬ 
ship that is not of recent origin. 

Mr. Clapper's oblivion to what has been 
going on about him may be explained by a 
story which he has told concerning himself. 

It was In June 1920, Mr. Clapper relates, 
that he and a group of other Washington 
correspondents were traveling to the Repub¬ 
lican National Convention in Chidgo. As 
they traveled, they discussed the probable 
nomination for the Presidency. Borne 
thought Oen. Leonard Wood would be the 
nominee. Others were equally certain that 
former Governor Lowden, of UUnois, would 
be named. Bach debater set forth reasons 
for his belief. 

At a pause in the discussion, a gentleman 
who sat across the aisle from the Washing¬ 
ton eorreiq>ond6nts and had been listening 
to them, excused himself to say: 

*T take it that you gentlemen are news¬ 
paper men and X wonder that you have not 
heard that Senator Harding, at Ohio. Is to toe 
the nominee." 

Mr. Clapper admits that he and his asso¬ 
ciates were surprised. 

It so happened that while the battle be¬ 
tween the Wood and Lowden forces had been 
raging, a compromise hid been arranged and 
Senator Harding had been sgreed upon as tbs 
nominee. As ssfly at February at that year. 
4 months before Mr. Clapper rode to Chicago,, 
when Senator Hirding spoke at the annual 
banquet of the Monessen Board of Tkade. 
it was whispered about that Bumtor Bardhif 
was to bo the next President. In that day 
it was onstamsry lor the Mc aae ee eB Board 



nKiii pmrnmmmti 

to Woodrow Wllfon, theo'a slok man. 


tat, down m m mem’mmUB 
then ^«ad flow, ww^oMMone to that wtaUA 
the f h reetere^of the tlo ne ee en^goaed orwiMe 
end ^mensr ether-peo yle who nwde 
teaaoetlbehsflwhhid^the newi. iMUeted’wee 
e eettled'feet. and^Mr.^Oliplw hedto^he teid 
on the Jo tt mey to Gbleego, hy e yerfeot 
stranger^ that neither P^ral Wood nor 
Ooremor Ijowden ,t3wt ^Senator'ttardixig'WOfiild 
be the nominee. 

It Ui reaHy not e m priei ng that hfr. Cilayper 
has u o t lwen aw ai e of'the tdet t t oi ’ e hlp. whieh 
Dr. Boy Ji. Smith, of the flew York Omitian 
Adrooate, a te l ^iotti pnbHcatlon, weld hi tt 
recent leene, differs from that of Josef fhalln 
omynn the fact that in this eotmtry, while 
private ownerehlp is retained the Oovem- 
mest mani^ an business and property, 
whereas In Bussia the government owns as 
wen as mansges. 

hIr.dHMicer, owr pooiffe ehouhlrsottml^ 
realhse hut idiey ^lenld tiegln to net upon 
the sasunuitlon that the dletatondtilp 
here in Wadhlngton Is not aSl efficient, Is 
not inf allihle. 


Let’diBogr the Beads 


esriBURSlQlff OF 
or 

IMilLa. L«CeMPT€ 

or IOWA 

m^rmwammm BanRssBNitiff^^ 
T>hursday, OctQber .l, 1M2 

mr. liCOJSEPTll Mr. Bpedker, In the 
udMlehoarted that is helo^ 

Iowa to sell beads and thereby help 
teanee the war, I ham aateda auasber 
of ^os!igiiial poems, aovne at widsblh have 
uarosaid merit. mieCtarVlewawflSUIeB, 
Iowa, piffilished a peem, wrtWea lyy the 
edltor^Kl^iaxtesiamer flaiBes,in the issue 
(ff ^Boptemher 7A, IW, end under leave 
to esteKl my remaths, I include the tdl- 
lewlm worses: 


(By mmarlM ffimer 'Hahies) 

I so I can say, 
Ihuya'd to W AdOkfaway: 

I lM4|Mato^i)laoehAm with the throngs 
Of asmens, whose the hmtoheloags. 

Be taihisod to his tseadbeiy. 
XWsiseyiag heads ^ b es ay mtiemow 
There’s none as low as old Togo. 
Myheads srin shHi hha la the Usee, 
And 'toasli ^aM^Orook:to kuawhlstdaoe. 
Poan maihorh haems rs we’er togst; 
TiMtasoee the fays wm Hag memt. 
m tntjdng tmrn to hdip to^givo 
Thjm maidand, the right to nve 
joid tolaeemeirdm haviryh cihain; 
Tbyonve to authat man tasane 
Wax ignub greffi to jHmr, cant*t be 
The tto df.mu to sot aientreo. 

hoy 

My havo ito to s dim gvoaioy; , 


I^ buying bonds that ewy man, 

Be blessed with human’s rights again. 

BXZXVm—^p.-321 
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_ heads heoansegtoasr 
’TwlU Mnd the planes to TOkto; 
nwni esad gfae dblys actoss the aea, 
tod molp ^ ast '.the tswidaeail toe; 

"Tam wnefca ^Ihe hoaohs to rant toe tee. 
Whose murderous tactios now least ego. 

jXm tmying bonds, f tmow you wm, 
tTo do the same, and h^p go through 
This bitter Xray,-we now are to; 
let’s puU together and well win; 
tod when it’s over we nan say, 

We won It In a Oo dl y way . 

I’m buying bonds, I know you will, 

'To save wur toyns sued hcswlsge hUl; 

'To show the world that Justloe rules, 
lAnd not a <owBatazUc4ools. 

Xet’s he (he aetore on the atage, 

;HaxMl down to -enss, our heritage. 

Let’s toy the bonds, it takes the dough 
To win thie fighft, we dU well kaosr. 

Why ohiiahtr -on! ^th «tay wedke, 

)Our lives and fortunes are at stake; 

Those voices call from oto the seas: 
AeseUeal Atnorlcal Oonie heb> ws yleeae. 


iRerahitioiM Adapted in Recent Conren- 
«ian Ajr 4 l» One Hwndied and Rint 
Infantry Veteran*’ AafodSalion; A. C. V. 

lanvNKcatop mauMUBB 

Of* 

mu. JOHN WeUkOMMiCiC 


IN THE WODgB fOF *I U B" an weriaLCTBS 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. McOOI^ffAC^. tMr. Bpeeker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my rem a rks in the 
Ricqro, J Include the loJlowing jresolu- 
tions; 

WheeoM our great lUion Is now ODfaged 
in an to«out global war fanowlxig a doul 
sneak attack, wnd 

Wheeoas May of our o K lz was bavt hoon 
coascriyM to oervleo to the anmod Coroes of 
the Watton; ft Is hereby 

llesofoed. That toe tnembore of the ^One 
Hundred end First tofantry Voterano doeecH- 
tkm, Amedoan SspedltlmMuy Poroe, in con- 
venthm -asseffiMed In bflstorlo Boston, the 
cradle of Uberty, wn to p temh e r X8, tO«3, eve 
In fhver of the oonsorlption of any *vMal In- 
dwstr y or^mchpart tfaerecd sni may be d e e m ed 
neeeseaiy for the speedy mnd suoeeatfUl aoa- 
Omkm of toe preeent confilet. to the eud 
that men and the psopeity of other men auiy 
make ’their paWtattc eontrtbutlon to iml- 
vsisal oervlee sM to the coosenem goodof tols 
MaWon.hf toe pecyde. 'by toe poo ^ , end lor 
the people. 

*W h ee ea s too Oengseie at tbow untted 
Blatodiaetotoepost pr o etdo d for toe wtdaws 
and children of vetoMM of every war pvevHus 
toWcaUWarflo. 1toepajonant oleortato 
peiBSlonatotkiit toey mIgM to jHMnnnd of the 
iteresHlTies ol life: 

We She toembeii d toe One Rundsed and 

Pei'oe, In cKMBvontlon aaeim* 
«Maas., oaWeptemhar 12. ma, 

do hereby 

dHeaUw, What to aqoity thd tor the com- 
mon good, such pfostolaa ohoald be made for 
tha ytCHw a aiul ebtUrtn gf toe d aeo as ed 
VEHttMol Wartdtoriio. I end toa (to now 
fUad In GoagiM provldlag for toe eem 

ft heaeme tosoeaauigly evl** 
dent that them hae been sucb# iaeic of hoa- 
pltal facilities for veterans of World War I, 
and 


Wh sse a s toe eald-veteeana of World EKar I 
mm oMffaHng nae dH as mlsary by oaason nf 
Ithto mawtoy to leoeLte toe mcUobI atten¬ 
tion and hospital care provided under vari¬ 
ous tows of too United Btatee in the various 
iDhMed states hospltais : 

We, the meoshess of the One >Buadrod and 
iFtast Xntontey, Veterans’ AsaoolatiQn. Amer¬ 
ican topoflUtionssy Farce, in eonventkm as- 
fsemhled to Boobon, M as s ., on toptembar 12, 
ia«2.aMreby 

JteSQlve, !ihat our Fedasal Oovemsnont 
iShould plan and airange to huUd, or provide 
.additions to its hospital facilities so that the 
vsSarasH of fais&er>VMws and toe vcnembars of 
our wrmod feroos at the peesant thna may be 
asRused of adequate ho^taltoatlon os soon 
as may be peaWble and eo that pmeent and 
lutww w ee ds toay be assured af betog ade- 
iquaMy provided. 

Wheaeas iHv beloved Rstom is now engaged 
in an aU^ut pHbal war; mmd 

Whexaaa too iwemherB of the One ttundred 
and gftwd Iwfaettry, Amsriean BspediUoaBiy 
iFames, a roglment of volunteeia, have same 
ikBosnaigc of war and toe duties incldontal 
theesto, ^by reason of toe fact that that or- 
gaslaatom had the disttootion of sceving toe 
longost period in toe fnont-Ume trenches In 
Fzewoe t>f all toe tofantry oeglsaents to toe 
Aancioan Jhmedittonoty F o s ea s . we, toe Mm- 
bers of too One Buudred and First Znfantry, 
AMtoMBspoditlanosy Forces, assembled to 
historic Boston, at enr manmi convention on 
Sop t scaher 12. ]M2,>dohoreby 

Astphie, That to nur optoton it Is toe 
solemn duty of every citizen anddreaswsident 
of tols jgisart fiatioB to render evsiy possible 
aid without maorratloQ, to our OoBomander 
In ttotof, toe FsesMent, and to his adviseis, 
the leaders of our anned forees, and toe 
membora toOMof, to toelr solenm auity and 
endeavarr to bring tola aoniklot to a speedy 
and successful conclusion, and to that princi¬ 
ple spo fBedge mnMlves. our efforts and our 
prayers and respectfully request all others to 
do likewise, to .the and that Ood willing our 
honorable heritage as freemen may be pre¬ 
served. 


“For Whom ihe Clapper ToHt*’ 


EXTBMBIOH Of »"***»«« 

gON.WIU.mS.1lfLL 

or OOLOIAOO 

IN THB w omm DP BEreiRHra^ATIVlR 

Thursday, October 1, TBi2 

Ur. iOlJJ td ^GhkvailD. Mr. Bpewker, 
undor teve to crntoDd wsf pemftrks in the 
X l todode vthe foUowtog letter: 

PoarDobLiiM. Colo., aepUnOtef 2d, a$42. 

Us. lum Vavlou OasBT. 

ffoodg Romtloin Neioe, Denver, CMo. 

Bam ifa. Cmar: Ifhave uated tho I n cro a a- 
Ing fury toward what Bairmoad Clappar calls 
to your oQliimns, ‘’the savenous form lobby.” 
and tho patrlottb oiganlzatlon of the ladles 
to protes t increased cost of living, and ffnally, 
your Sunday editorial urging us all to write 
or wire eur OsugressMB today, demanding 
that they defy toe .farm lobby. 

I am wo n dwtog If toeve is wot scmietoing 
to beoaidosi tbowtosrsMenf this question. 
Up here in one of Colorado’s finest form oec- 
ttons tarns are toUtog at tam ooe-tolrd to 
oae^half cf toeir vahse af 2D years ago* and 
tho aa aMgf hwre »bocw Icuriwg money even at 
that price. In iowa. toe tarn oenter of 
Aosutoa. I haver^vtalM a loader of his com¬ 
munity. Bvery farm atatg bhe S miles be¬ 
tween him and town has been lost through 
foreclosure, and he has only saved his own 
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by working himfielf and bis family harder 
than humana have a right to work and living 
in a home deatitute of comforts and improve¬ 
ments. 

Recently I visited my old boyhood home 
of the far east and foimd so many of the 
line old farm houses vacant and with roofs 
fallen in—a grim reminder of the economic 
warfare in which we have seen Argentine corn 
underselling the local farmer in Fort CoUlns, 
and South American tinned beef completely 
eliminating our own product, even in the 
heart of the cattle country. 

Row, after these years of economic defeat, 
what is the wicked thing demanded by the 
farmers against which we shotild protest? 
They are not asking to cheapen the quality of 
food as the manufacturers appear to be 
cheapening the quality of clothing in view 
of the price celling. They are not asking 
for any 40-hour week with time and a half 
for overtime. They are not asking to make 
farm workers pay union fees from $50 to 
$200 for the privilege of working on the farm. 

Through the high wages being paid in in¬ 
dustry and defense and through the selective 
service and volimteer enlistment, the farms 
are being depleted of the sons who have here¬ 
tofore done most of the heavy work virtually 
for their board, clothes, and spending money. 

It will be necessary for the farmers next 
year to compete with other industries for 
farm labor and the farmers, in the face of 
this situation, have had the audacity to ask 
that this increased expense of labor be con¬ 
sidered in determining what is a fair price 
for their crops. 

If this is all the farmers demand, it cer¬ 
tainly does not appear ravenous or selfish 
nor an awful spectacle which deserves the 
rebuke of congressional statesmen. BCaklng 
a peon class of our farmers will not in the end 
help America. If it does reduce food costs. 

Sincerely yours, 

MoxTXMxa Btontx. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN TRB SENATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a copy of the questions pro¬ 
pounded by Charles Dana Bennett, rep¬ 
resenting the National Orange, and a 
copy of the replies made by myself, in 
connection with a radio hook-up pro¬ 
gram with respect to the farm problem, 
held at Washington, D. C., Sunday, Sep¬ 
tember 27,1942. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. BExmsTr. Senator Thomas, ever since 
the President’s Labor Day message a bitter 
debate has been going on throughout the 
country and in Congress over price-control 
legislation. 

Senator Thomas. That is true, Mr. Bennett. 
I think it is most unfortunate that this de¬ 
bate in many instances has degenerated into 
personal vilification and name calling, rather 
than a factual discussion of the grave situa¬ 
tion this country faces. 


Mr. Bennett. How grave is that situation, 
Senator Thomas? 

Senator Thomas. So serious that in the es¬ 
timation of the Secretary of Aiprioulture and 
leading farmers, we may be facing actual 
hunger by 1044. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you believe that these 
estimates are correct. Senator? 

Senator Thomas. Indeed I do. Already in 
many areas there have developed meat short¬ 
ages, as everyone knows, and during the past 
week in many cities there was a serioiu short¬ 
age of fruits and vegetables in the local 
markets. 

Mr. Bennett. What is the basic cause of 
these shortages, Senator? 

Senator Thomas. There are a number of 
causes, Mr. Bennett, but fundamentally it 
means this: If a farmer receives $2.60 for a 
hundred pounds of milk and it costs him $2.65 
to produce such milk, it should be obvious to 
everyone that this farmer is on his way to 
bankruptcy. 

Food Is all important. 

Food is as much a munition of war as 
powder, lead, shells, and bombs. 

We must have both—or we faU. 

We already face a food shortage. 

Today’s papers announce general food ra¬ 
tioning for next year. 

Today the demand for some items of food 
is greater than the supply. 

If food prices to the farmer have been se¬ 
lected for slaughter, then production will 
further diminish, bread and meat will become 
scarce, and a food shortage comparable to 
the rubber shortage will confront the people. 

Sugar, gasoline, fuel oil, and rubber ra¬ 
tioning are here. 

Meat rationing Is on the way and general 
rationing Is just around the comer. 

Mr. Bennett. What Is the condition of the 
farmer today? 

Senator Thomas. Farmers are imder heavy 
debts. Many farms are under mortgage. 
Farmers are not able to obtain or pay for 
labor to produce their crops. Farmers' sons 
have gone to war. Their farm hands have 
gone Into defense plants. The farmer, his 
wife and children, are carrying on in an effort 
to continue to feed and clothe our soldiers 
and our people. Whatever comes, this they 
will do to the limit of their endurance. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has stated 
that already 2,000,000 farm workers have left 
farms since Pearl Harbor, and they believe 
that within the next 12 months another 
1,000,000 workers will be drawn into Industry 
and into the armed services. Unless some¬ 
thing is done and done quickly to remedy 
this situation, the food shortage which 
already exists will be aggravated to a point 
where the American people will actually face 
hunger in the next few years. 

Mr. Bennett. Senator Thomas, this brings 
us to the point where I believe it is appro¬ 
priate to discuss the amendment to the pend¬ 
ing price-control legislation which you and 
Senator Hatch, of New Mexico, have offered 
in the United States Senate, known as the 
Thomas-Hatoh amendment. 

Senator Thomas. I should be very happy to 
discuss the Thomas-Hatch amendment. The 
text of the amendment is as follows: "For 
purposes of this section, parity prices and 
comparable prices for any agricultural com¬ 
modity shall be determined as authorized by 
existing law, but shall also include all farm 
labor." 

Mr. Bennett, is the real issue pend¬ 
ing in the United States Senate? 

Senator Thomas. The issue is whether we 
shall allow farmers to include the item of 
labor in their costs of production. 

Mr. Bennett. Are other producers per¬ 
mitted to include labor costs in the price of 
their products? 


Senator^THOMAS. Every other producer adds 
labor costs to the price of his products. If 
he did not, he would be In bankruptcy im^ 
mediately. 

Mr. Bennett. U it not a fact that the prac¬ 
tical Issue before Congress and the country 
is an adequate food supply for our war effort? 

Senator Thomas. You are correct. The 
issue is whether we shall have an abundance 
or a scant supply of food for our soldiers, our 
defense workers, and our civilian population. 

Mr. Bennett. As I understand it, your 
amendment is forthright, brief, and calcu¬ 
lated to deal constructively with this situa¬ 
tion. 

Senator THomas. Not only does it cover 
the farm labor situation, which as you can 
see is a major problem in our war effort, but 
it deals with the whole basic problem of food 
and fiber production. 

Mr. Bennett. Row Is that, Senator 
Thomas? 

Senator Thomas. As 1 pointed put a mo¬ 
ment ago, when a farmer receives less for 
his fruits and vegetables, or his milk, or his 
beef, than it costs him to produce It, ho 
must sooner or later go bankrupt, or go out 
of business. One of the greatest factors in 
the fanner's cost of producing our food is 
what he has to pay his hired labor. Time is 
too brief to go into a technical discussion 
of parity, but the nub of the matter is that 
the parity law, as it stands today, the amount 
the farmer has to pay his labor has never 
been figured in his production costs. When 
price ceilings were fixed under the original 
price control act of last March these labor 
costs borne by the farmer were left out. As 
a result, a situation which was already eco¬ 
nomically impossible for the farmer to face 
was made utterly Intolerable. The Thomas- 
Hatch amendment makes it mandatory that 
these farm labor costs, which have risen tre¬ 
mendously for the farmer during the past 
several years, be considered in fixing price 
cenings. 

Mr. Bennett. Then, fundamentally, your 
amendment, which is being contested so bit¬ 
terly in certain quarters, is designed to in¬ 
sure the production of the food and fiber 
which our Amy and Navy, our defense 
workers, our civilian population, and our 
allies must have to win this war. 

Senator Thomas. That is true. No one has 
claimed, least of all myself, that the Thomas- 
Hatch amendment is a cure-all for this tre¬ 
mendous problem we are facing. But 1 in¬ 
sist, as does every responsible farmer in this 
country, that the adoption of the amendment 
will be a long step toward guaranteeing the 
maximum farm production we must have. 

Mr. Bennett. I think it would be a very 
valuable contribution to this discussion if we 
could briefiy clarify a number of points relat¬ 
ing to this legislation. First, do you believe 
that gentlemen like Albert Ooss of the Na¬ 
tional Orange; Edward O'Neal, of the Farm 
Bureau; Charles Teague and Edward Babcock, 
of the National Council of Farmer Coopera¬ 
tives, and Charles Holman, of the Milk Pro¬ 
ducers Federation, are truly representative of 
the thoughts and feelings of the farmers of 
this country? 

Senator Thomas. I do. These gentlemen 
are elected by the democratic American proc¬ 
ess to represent their organizations, whose 
total membership includes the vast majority 
of the farmers of this countir. These are not 
"manicured sons of toil," as they were so 
viciously called in a recent attack appearing 
in the metropoUtan press. AU of them are 
or have been practical farmers. They know 
what they are talking about from the ground 
up, and Z believe they represent both the 
grass-roots farmer and the organized coopera¬ 
tive approach to the present problem. 

Mr. Bennett. It has been asserted that your 
opposiuon has drawn a red herring across the 
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their power to tnt)ditC 0 'the* Tital ieoda and 
flbara needed to atoory. J96 ^matter what 
the entoiane -of the 4|ght that 4 a nolng on 
today on Oapttol^SlU, the farmera will con¬ 
tinue to the heat of iheir ability tn their 
patslotio ondeaeor, juat .as they iUd in the 
laet war. But ^ if we continue to present 
them with^a psoUem which amounts to eco¬ 
nomic UnpoBsibUl^^. we can only look lor 
tenihly dlaaatroua ^ahortages. It is .appall¬ 
ing that theie Is .so little undemtandlng of 
the gravity of the food problem. 

Jir. BaKMxrr. What about the so-called 
oowipBomise tamandment, or the Barkley- 
'^dli^s amendment? 

Senator TKOsaa. In my estimation the 
oompsomise .amendment is lust so many 
words. It does not set up a definite stand¬ 
ard for computing the cost of things the 
farmers buy. the main cost as we have said 
before being the cost of larm labor. I be¬ 
lieve that, no reasonable person doubts that 
the greatest cause of inflation Is underpro¬ 
duction, or expressing it another way, that 
the greatest defense against inflation Is ade¬ 
quate production. Unless the farmer Is al¬ 
lowed to operate under conditions which 
permit adequate production, we cere bound 
to have inflation. My amendment, as I have 
said before, .will go tar toward aiding 
farmer In giving us that adequate production. 

Mr. Bmmxn. dtenator, ithaabeen said that 
a well organtaed attempt has been made to 
present the tanner as a reckless brofiteer In 
this war e m e r ge nc y. Do you believe theve Is 
any foundation for suoh ’representations? 

Benator 'Thowsb. Bmphatloi^y no. 

Admittedly lOMll ^eogmenis t>f farm pro¬ 
duction havofecoivednlflanilngty high prices, 
and this Bmuid bo controlled, but for farm 
industry as a Whole, this is not true. The 
lonner'a bMonm te pMUidly smSll compared 
with what both the industrial worker and 
ttoe manuMoturar mcoives. ^at a oocpo- 
ratton ^efblOm hasmadriondti nuaney out of 
war eontBsctaariBould Auiymn entlra page An 
matsopoUAan nswq^pm to.4iaU the tanner 
Bamea *and H patctotlSBi is one of 

tha mastiO h iMWding have ever 

tnecmstorad. "The-aveBSgs fanner, srcahing 
32 to JdO hausa a awelr to u net percent 
of Abo national dnowaoj- mtUetbe mihof tha 
populatfanhas VtfMioawb of the natianal An* 
e. .laaiflSQtttal.dkk)Of' tlmt^Bi^ 
-trop^SBAasspnfnewfritknt. 
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t and A a t t e w hfom 
Ihe fciiile «nMtolMigrto<APCkttlon, l^o^ 
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•BanatorTMaaiAa. lAAa thaAnaliafiabia.i 
af' the AMSrtaan4pnf)|jils An jHitittilan "thalr 
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Ms oMated z^mMmtattve. Artahflgni 
Mat . those wapinMttg 
a me o rtifi ettfe^wlll waake their jpppart known 
to thalrnllaMBd ttatss th n at oss. .ids 
may be taken either Monday or Tuesday, 
tharaki no tbna fondeiay. 

g ie i nDq M ly,-4MrrnaHsiatt, t feel enie ibaiilt 
IssBoettinlaiWujDaae tbatthatlatlon has been 
lad to btheoe ^ Mat f this iwbffle.cawferosnmy 
is a oantast Arntwean tha nraWdantnaii Ckm- 
gmss. Actnally, the aiuastton is kto takmg 
of proper steps to Aniism an adequate food 
supply and Ao cnablerthe Watlonfe faemers to 
Biahitalnr to JSDEiaaingly JUgh Asvel sdqirailno- 
tlon they have reached this year, twtthoiit 
aMadflOfttm ipaaductlon of food and ;bbar, 
America faoee uahappy years, both un the 
batfleflelds and on the home front. 
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HON. JOHN J.iaiNTTEE 

fsw W K oan i f o 

OTTrafiOUaSOF 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. MOINTPRE. Mr. ^aker, the 
meat and wool producers of Wyoniing, 
and the farmers of my State, nreientitled 
to know why I Imve supported Iq^Matlon 
that would ^guarantee them as nearly as 
posaihia parity or a raaeonable return Bn 
their produots. They are entitled to 
know, too, why I hfiwe insisted that the 
cost of labor uhoHld he considered An de¬ 
termining what a fair parity Is. 

Farm wages are flO percent higher in 
Wyoming now than a year vago. They 
are twice as high as they were from 1935 
to 1039. Good prices will not in tham- 
selves make prollta for lanners-asid live¬ 
stock men. It is the net return that 
connts. 

From the standpoint of the cost of 
living, agricultural products 4o not cause 
inflation. Th^y constitirte. only U) per¬ 
cent of the cost nf living. The cost of 
baking and selling a loaf of .bread is 
where the real apreadBomes. The cost 
of the wheat in the loaf As not inflation¬ 
ary. The cost of the hide hi a pair of 
shoes Is not inflationary, nor the eost of 
the wool or cotton An aahlrt The piioe 
of the corn in a package of com ^akes 
has not caused the 5-cent rise oonsumers 
pay. The spiral of Inflation comes be¬ 
tween the farmer and the consumer. 

Milk goes, up I cent per quart, and the 
restaurant man charges 5 cents per glass 
BMtfermakiQg 20 cents ior, the l,niulJkt 
the same time the housewifepays g cents 
more; imr Ban to evaimralied mWc. 
farmer, wMih higher tlabor oests, gets 
$17.19 per tcmrlor tomatoes,;50.cents 
niorathan last year. They coMthecan- 
iupmer at thgk&arketta cetoperpaand--* 
|B0e^a$on. SewetFfSSwteiFto 
Ocmtimmiwiiuy atiheTate^^ 

pet Am* 

WfhasaiatbBpphMl of inflation? 


^ LttioY. MM Ibepaid letbe 
"flBBtary lh^ of the Jlffride;1lia«t 

JhlXTEMSlUN OF ItBMABKB 

OF 
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IN TRBflEKATS OF THE XXNXTED BTAIBS 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. MALOIBSY. to.rftesHleiit, I ask 
unatonnus cesMent to have printed hi 
the MnoaRb a very fnteapesttng, able, and 
eniiabtenliigBddresg made by Hon. OdOll 
iSkepard, lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Connecticut, in/Derby, Conn., 
September 20,1942, at the annual han- 
Quet of theJiinitary Order of the Purple 
Heart. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In tbs possession of the Boolety of Abe 
OI no m a K U in the fltete cf Wsw Basapeklre 
tliere .iA » (Usgy and thae-wom ^little badge 
eft sprtged silk, once purple but now faded 
to % blulih gray. Two inobes acroee in both 
tbe verttoAl and the hodaontal dlmenston, it 
is edged with a aartew bindlag tot cnoe 
was silver. The eprlogB of green iesvee Mpon 
it n»y re pee eo nt laurel. It le aewn am to 
left breast of Che noAform of a ftovobitAoBary 
sohUer. fills tncUbrm As made of ooarse dsrk- 
blne bomeipiin. 

Tbe badge itself is of borne manufacture. 
Some unknoam woman made It to acme 
unknoiRi soldier cf long ago, cut of matsnails 
whldh she found In her own wozkbasket. 
The stltObes that she drew in fastening It to 
the coat are attu etrong and oleariy visible. 
Yet her once busy fingers are now duet. Tbe 
eOtdier to wh o m she made tide deooration— 
perhaps her brother or husband or lover—has 
long been moldering baok to earth In aome 
fovgotten grave. The America in whtob both 
to and he once lived has ciuuiged In many 
ways almost beyond recognition. Only to 
ba^ efMHires. And it is of that little badge, 
the .only aeark cf distinotlon that eur infant 
country could afford to her humbler heroes, 
that 1 weWld speak tonight. 

You honorable memhera of to MUltary 
Order of the Purple Heart, gathered hare 
under’ the sponsorship of the George WfWh- 
ington Post No. 1, do not need to be told by 
me whence that Mmple badge first came. 
You know that It was devieed by George 
Washington, the FiAfaer of cur Country. The 
notion of it came to hhn just after he had 
learned that the Cbntinenta] Oongress, im- 
poverMied as the country then was, could 
allow no more promotions to the higher 
ranks of the GkmtlBental Army. Well then, 
said be to himself, let us Invent and let us 
confer some sort of dlstlnotion that wUl cost 
the country nothing. And It may well be 
that he th(ku;bt back to the aneient days of 
the glory that was Greece, in which the prlae 
most eagerly sought by athletes, orators, mu- 
sfetons, and poets was the simide and costless 
laurel wreaibwhldi could be plucked on to 
nearest blRslde. 

Dictating the orders for the day in his 
headquarters at Newbutgh, N. Y., on Wednes¬ 
day, August 7, 1782, Washlngtan laid down 
these rules: 

^^Honorary badges of xflatlnction are to be 
conferred am the veteran noncommlsaioned 
qgteers And . men of the Anny who have 
served more than 8 yean with bravery, 
fidelity, and .good conduct; to this pur¬ 
pose a narrow .piece of White doth of an 
angular form it to be fixed to the left arm 
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on the nnlfonn coate. • • • 71 m gen« 
eral. ever deelroua to cherish a virtuous am¬ 
bition in his soldiers, as well as to foster 
and encourage every iQMCies of military merit, 
directs that whenever any singularly meri¬ 
torious action is performed the author of 
it shall be permitted to wear on his facings, 
over his left breast, the figure of a heart 
in pmple cloth, or silk-edg^ with narrow 
lace or binding. Not only instances of un¬ 
usual gallantly, but also of extraordinary 
fidelity and essential service in any way 
shall meet with a due reward. • * • 
The road to glory in a patriotic army and 
a free country is thus opened to all.'* 

^Now, this order of General Washington, 
issued 160 years ago, was a new thing in 
the world. It was the herald of many 
other and even more important things 
whereof we have as yet seen only the tfim 
beginnings. Prom the time of Alexander 
the Great down to that summer day at New¬ 
burgh it had always been supposed that the 
memorable deeds of battle were done by the 
leaders, the generals, the men who sat on 
horseback or in their tents behind the lines 
and told their fellowmen where to die. Do 
we know the names of the common soldiers 
who stumbled and fell and gasped out their 
lives on the banks of the Granicus 2,000 years 
ago, or of those who faced the spears of 
the Persian host in the battle of Arbola? 
We do not. We remember only the name 
of the young Prince Alexander, who rode 
that whirlwind of onset unhxurt and taught 
the doubtful battle where to rage. Ten 
thousand names were sunk in Caesar's Gallic 
wars but only the name of Caesar himself 
lives on. A million men died for the glory 
of Napoleon but only bis glory endures. 
John Churchill went home from the Battle 
of Blenheim, in which 40,000 men were 
killed, to be created first Duke of BCarlbor- 
ough and to live in a place, the gift of 
the King, which cost $6,000,000. The Ihike 
of Wellington, hero of Waterloo, was im- 
harmed in that battle. England gave him 
a present of a million dollars. He was 
decorated by the very country against which 
he had fought. The last 40 years of his 
life were spent in a blaee of glory. But 
what of the 60,000 men that he left on the 
field when he and the other great generals 
departed? For all these many years those 
men have helped to make the poppies grow 
in a few fields of Flanders. 

With this kind of gross and glaring injxu- 
tice we have long been familiar. For ages 
men have known the truth of those ironic 
words: "To him that hath shall be given, 
and to him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath." But George 
Washington, father of a democratic country, 
saw no reason why this ancient inequity 
should any longer endure. He proposed that 
honor should be given not only to those who 
already had it but also to those to whom it 
was really due. He was not, to be sure, a 
radical thinker. He did not propose, or even 
wish, that those who are "bom to the piur- 
ple" should have their gorgeous robes stripped 
from them. He merely suggested, and 
brought it to pass, that a few real aristo¬ 
crats, no matter what their social or mili¬ 
tary rank might be, should wear this modest 
badge as a mark of merit. He meant that 
this badge should say what Robert Bums 
said in the line: "A man's a man, for a* 
that." He meant it to repeat the words of 
Thomas Jefferson in bis Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, the brave, clear words which as¬ 
sert that "all men are born free and equal." 
Now this notion of Jefferson, Washington, 
and Bums, let us make no mistake about it, 
was a revolutionary notion which was 
destined some day to turn the world upside 
down. It is Jvist that today. It lies at the 
very heart of the vast and world-wide revolu¬ 
tion now going on. Whether we know it or 
not, we are fighting today to make that 
notion come true. 


For the main thing to see in George Wash- 
Ington'k order is this: It opens to chance of 
distinction to aU men, even those of the 
lowest ranks. It gives recognition, at last, 
to the men who do the real fighting, the 
actual dying, in every battle. That, we 
Americans feel, is as it should be. That is 
putting first things first, and bolding them 
there. That is giving honor where honor Is 
due. 

1 should want to be the last to detract 
from the glory that we have set upon the 
brows of Washington, Putnam, Jackson, 
Grant, and MacArthur. I mean only to point 
out that their glory is largely symbolic. It 
Is the contribution of many a nameless life 
and many an unstoried death. For who won 
that fame of theirs? A multitude of men 
whose name and fame never passed beyond 
their own native towns. 

George Washington, the leader of a forlorn 
and tatterdemalion army, was in a position 
to know this. He had seen again and again 
that heroism is by no means a matter of 
social, economic, or even military rank. That 
is why he established his Order of Military 
Merit for noncommissioned officers and 
private soldiers. His act was appropriate to 
the father of a coimtry which was soon to 
set forth upon the greatest effort ever made 
in the direction of a true and pure democracy. 

And we should notice, moreover, that 
Washington meant to have this ba^e con¬ 
ferred not only for gallantry on the field of 
action but also for what he calls "examples 
of extraordinary fidelity and essential services 
of any sort." He understood, that is to say, 
that the good soldier and true patriot may 
show his worth and valor in ways other than 
those of physical conflict. He knew and val¬ 
ued the heroism of everyday, which expects, 
and usually receives, no reward. If he were 
with us now I think that he would advocate 
the presentation of Individual medals of 
honor not only for the men of our armed 
forces, and not alone for great factories as 
corporate units, but to Individual men and 
women who fight exceptionally well at the 
turning lathe, the profile machine, in the 
home, and on the farm. 

We sometimes allow ourselves to think and 
speak of Washington as though he had been 
a rather cold and proud aristocrat, but his 
conception of the Order of Military Merit 
proves that we are wrong in that opinion. 
He was a man of high privilege, he was the 
squire of Mount Vernon, be owned a hun¬ 
dred thousand acres of land, but in his 
establishment of this order he acted in an 
immistakably democratic way. His thought, 
feeling, and care, like those of the English 
poet laureate, was: 

Not of the princes and prelates with peri¬ 
wigged charioteers 

Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat 
of the years.— 

Rather the scorned, the rejected, the men 
hemmed in with the spears; 

Not the bemedalled Commander beloved of 
the throne. 

Riding cock-horse to parade when the bugles 
are blown. 

But the lads who carried the kopple and 
cannot be known. 

The men of the tattered battalion which 
fights till it dies, 

Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din 
and the cries, 

The men with the broken heads and the 
blood running into their eyes. 

It may be that we shall never know the 
names of all the Revolutionary soldiers who 
were awarded the Purple Heart, and this 
for the reason that the Book of Merit in 
which their names were enrolled has been 
lost. The names of the recipients that we 
do know are Daniel Biisell, Elijah Churchill* 
and William Brown. All three of these men 
came from Connecticut—Bissell from Wind¬ 


sor, Churchill from Enfield, and Brown from 
Stamford. All three were sergeants in the 
Continental Army when they were mustered 
out. That is, none of them rose far above 
the rank of the common soldier. They were 
simple if not quite ordinary. They were of 
the sort that God must love, as Lincoln said, 
becaiise he has made so many of them. 

A little is known about the exploits for 
which these three soldiers from Connecti¬ 
cut were decorated. Daniel Blssell, at Wash¬ 
ington's special request, went over to the 
enemy and enlisted as a spy In the corps 
of Benedict Arnold. He spent over a year in 
the British army, being listed meanwhile by 
the Americans as a "deserter," so as to evade 
sisspicion. When he finally made his escape 
he brought back to Washington much highly 
valuable information. And it should be a 
matter of Interest to the people of Derby 
that the first 4 pages of Blssell’s report to 
Washington were written by Lt. Col. David 
Humphreys—one of the most fascinating 
men that Connecticut has ever produced— 
a poet, a soldier, an ambassador to Spain, 
founder of the textile industry in our State, 
founder of the'Connecticut A^lcultural So¬ 
ciety, and a native of this town. 

Sergeant Churchill, who served from the 
town of Enfield, was awarded the badge for 
his gallant action in the taking of two forts 
on Long Island. Sergeant William Brown— 
not Daniel Brown, as the name is sometimes 
written—^was decorated for his part in the 
assaiilt upon a redoubt at Yorktown, where, 
says the record, "he conducted a forlorn hope 
with great bravery, propriety, and deliberate 
firmness." How the words of that citation 
ring in our hearts today. They describe the 
kind of man and the sort of conduct that 
we must now have again. Nay, they describe 
the actions and the men that we already 
have. They are the words that one might 
use concerning those gallant men who, within 
the present year, maintained with great 
bravery and deliberate firmness the forlorn 
hope of freedom on Wake Island and the 
Peninsula of Bataan. 

Perhaps it is only an accident that all three 
of the Revolutionary soldiers who are known 
to have worn the Purple Heart were Connec¬ 
ticut men. If so, then the accident cannot 
fail to seem to you and me both a fortunate 
and a significant one. To me, at least. It 
seems highly appropriate that all of those 
who are known to have won this democratic 
award In the old days should have come 
from the State which. In our belief, la the 
very cradle of American democracy. Here in 
Connecticut, from the very start, we have 
never made any aristocratic pretensions. We 
have always been a plain, modest, retiring, 
close-mouthed, and essentially democratic 
people. It has always been our aim to be 
better than we look, to do better than we 
promise, and never to boast. We have seldom 
striven for worldly honors, and when they 
have come to us without our seeking we have 
been surprised. 

If anyone cares to know what kind of 
people we are here, let him look at the land 
we have taken from the aboriginal forest and 
swamp and made over to our human uses. 
Wherever that land has been spared from the 
smear and smut of the outdoor advertiser and 
the lustful greed of the go-getter, it Is a lovely 
land, dignified and ennobled by our long toil. 
Our Connecticut landscape is an open book 
wherein any thoughtful eye can read the 
character of the people who have lived here 
for these 800 years. It is saturated with 
humanity. It IS homely, used, and worn, like 
a weather-beaten homespun coat that has 
been patched and turned many times and has 
been out in all weathers. It is like some 
wise old face written full of character and 
wrinkled deep In time. The beauty of our 
Connecticut Is homemade and bloodworm, 
moderate, honest, and utterly our own. And 
it was from Connecticut, this place in which 
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AalEMca^ aeiMcwvtie^mm DiQan, H^lahaiiit 
df ^Mint iM MDaiy oowboai toll; t^at tba 
three known first bearers ot the fieart 
eteew tbetr filiiaAe wnfi nmMnX haroten. 

the dontiMloiit of thietr 4mf was oaHMI 
'the grana^ of the Oontimntal^(ln»ly,'* and 
not, Ifise the €onnectlirut of tofiap. *tbe er* 
senal odT demeeiwoy.** It was « rural plaee, 
made up almoM ewaadp of fianaetag peep ie 
and dwellers hi little towaa. Georgd Wash¬ 
ington called CkiveriMirtiwmhUll his '*Srolte 
Jonathan" hecs u s e of the large quantltlas at 
food that Oonnectlcut then 'sent to the Jamy. 
The Oemmanaer in CMef of our day tblhlgs of 
Oonneetiouth present war Governor, Itohert A, 
Hurley, astme who. fc^r his '"victory oompaet" 
between fsotery mswagevs and labor, hsa pro¬ 
vided for a steady flew or a aery dlOsrent Ictiid 
of eup^s. And yet flseee d ttft gen o s s are not 
so great as they ^seem. The eovvage mud hcpis 
of Connaothmt have asit ehingefl in a century 
and a hMf. There are stm many of owr oiti- 
sens who are worthy to wear the badge in 
the share of a heart and colored with the 
mingled hues of red and blue—the hues of 
bra'll and -at undylaghape. 

The Order of the Purple Ctoaot is now ld9 
years Old. flmoepttiig only the Oroas of St. 
George of Russia, it Is the ohtaat decoration 
for mflltary valor now eadstteig In the world. 
It was re-foraned and domesticated la Oon- 
nectlnit on its one hundred mad dfUeth an- 
nivereary. Kow. on this tenth mnnloereary of 
Its revival, we see that It lias spread from coast 
to coast. Just es OonnectTleut herself cmce did. 
Only last week we read tn our newepapers 
that 3 ottcerB and IS eoliffted men had been 
cited to receive the badge in recognition <rf 
their harok: eendoes in the Phlttppinee. The 
eamracing. warsi-lnarM. deaEtoemtio spirit 
of OosiAectlout has reached that to. L»t us 
hope that It will moon reaoh round the world, 
for the healing of this frantic and war-sick 
tisne. 

Washington etreseed the spiritual qualities 
of courage and fidelity. Today the order is 
open to all who have received a bodily wound, 
and nothing is said of the -spirtt. And yet 
we know that the casualties brought by war 
do not by any meano Involve the body alone. 
A bodily wound won in battle, moreover, is 
Itself a badge of honor. Furthermore, the 
wounds of the body will heal In time, but 
those of the heart often bleed and ache life¬ 
long. giving no outward sign. 

^ one wishes to dimlnl^ the glory of the 
warrior. All I mean to say Is that we fhonW 
remember, in time of world-wide disaster, 

not merely those Who will be entitled to wear 
the Purple Heart on their coats but also 
those many minions whose hearts are taowed 
down by irretsiovable less but yet beat on 
bravely, by the grace of Ood, and undismayed. 
Let us aot forget the numberless heroes and 
heroines of that inward battle which is 
fought without ilfe or drum or waving flag. 

To dlghit atcud is vary brave. 

Sue gaUaufter, X knew. 

Who charge within the bosom 

Who win, and nattena fio net tee: 

Who fSfl, and stem dbsarve; 

Regards wMh pakNot love. 

We trust in plUmed procession 

Tor ibe angfls go. 

Bank after rank. With even feSFt. 

And uniforms of snow. 

Both time mm xa kmlm Ate now dp-- 
aaaBdid at pm met kMnaad and the 

do reoognlae with badges of honor and Iha 

hMiBm BHt flifir find hii emgili iDi^ 
Mil bf 

aiiol Aa« peopte, me bava< 

flia ad fidlip r ammmaip mm m ■ mm mg m 
oardMagMr* BtoMbbaMytTpaBWib^ 

wgbt MH mwm'mtpim That la mw 
we f asp l i m um rnmmm mattm xm mtk 


ted o n rse l vee at m Map oraiy 
limb ia why at iMs aaoment we uae lae^ 
tbe war m the Mmd, an the sea, and In 
' aOr. Woetmto theee by whan thit delay baa 
been oaitaed. They sxutst he kept hereafter 
ont of the aenta of power. And they wiU he 
kept oDt of power because we are at long 
last awaking. 

From tooaet and praisle and mountain 
ooBMS the stoadtty growing terrible tread of 
the menaumg fact. From village and town 
and elty foaa mp the din and amoke of nor 
tem fircparatlcm. Wo have put all our 
doubta bahlnd ua. We am frawnlDg down 
all dalay. Ih our bcaaeo, in our cohooia. in 
our ak^^and plaoae of firayer we mm hopltig 
one hope, me are doing one task, we me 
breathing one prayer, we are serving one flag. 

And uoon them wflt ooctne a day, a day of 
wrath, tn which our Sag will no Jonger stand 
but go. There is coming a day in which <Nd 
Glory, aaagttidoantiy aupporfeed by auoh a 
vast ate gUttPartng meay of dadloatad anna 
aa the woild has never seen, will at last ctan- 
mand the thunder and teach the iilghtning 
wbm to strike. The day draws near on 
Which the banner of Uberty will go atveaming 
acrcat the sea, strtdiqg over the loads, and 
fismiag aloag the skyaraipa as the herald and 
biiager of fmadom. 

We have fought uader tlda beautlfiil ban¬ 
ner before, and aeusr has our hatUe been 
lost. We have known tragic hours in this 
land before, but we baue eome through them. 
The badge of to Pmtphe Heart xemlnds us 
of one such hour. Our fitevomrttocoary War 
was a struggle tot tried men's souls, as this 
war wni do. to the uttennost. tout out of it 
come the greatest and faeest nountry that his¬ 
tory knowa. We won that war. me won our 
freedom, beoaisn In that ttme there were 
Purple Hearta. a few of them worn on tlie 
breast but many more of tom worn within. 
And we are the some people still. The 
Order of the 'Purple Hear t has s pre a d from 
ooeot to coast. We ore os brave, aa true, as 
determined, as the man and women of long 
ago. Therefore, though to efXicnt may fiU 
all the nest of our hves, though it drain our 
dearest vetna dry and cahaust our tneosure. 
we know, eatfii one of ua. that we shell win 
this war. The heart of America is aUU 
purple. 


Addffisi df Frtidf E. Gannftt 


KXraMatON OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.iQS£nil01tSI£N 

IN THS HOUSE OF BSPRBSENTATIVES 
Tftlirdtey. Ootober 1, lit42 

Mr. OWISN Ql New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Hteifs te Che Rnoogn. 1 tolude the fol- 
lowtoghddtteB ns- 

Mbnt dtedmiatii uf Urn RdHfWIcm Ka- 
ttonal CoimnRtee. at dinner of Reptihll- 
fM Memhers of the Senate and House 
^ReimeaeBtat^ ai the WiUard Hoi*^ 
D. C., Tueiday evening. 
. IMI : 

1 have assumed the assistant dhalrmanshlp 
of to tesnfifiican Ratkmbl Ookmnmee. not 
luttheoabie 1 am a BepubUcan and am de- 
voM tomr Jtofdr. hut haoauaal am an Amer- 
loam ate t tlmtHiy mart stand on the oide- 

Mt ate not do aoy fuu part to haip save 
em mmmixy In tbis Hiuat crlau. 

HBtodar «a to iiaaiii 


est and most effeoUve assistanoe to our Re¬ 
public is the Republican Party. 

The broad policlee which our party will fol¬ 
low were admirably set forth in the declara¬ 
tion of principles adopted last week by Mem¬ 
bers of the House. We all can subscribe to 
this program as a general platform in the 
coming campaign. But there Is much more 
to be said. 

Never in our history has the America we 
love been in greater peril. We not only face 
powerful enemies all over the globe but we 
face here at home powerful forces that are 
undcrminlBg our Constitution. They would 
destroy our Joan of government and our sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise. Make no mistake 
about It. We are fightix^ for our lives and all 
we hold dear, not only on the battle fronts In 
foreign lands but on the front here at home. 
We must defeat our enemies In the war, but 
victory on all the continents and the seven 
seas wlU amount to nothing if the New Deal 
ate other left-wing groups succeed in de¬ 
stroying our OoDStitution. 

Five years ago last January. I had a part 
in the fight to prevent the packing of the 
Bupseme Court. You all recall that battle. 
At first 1 doubted whether we could arouse 
interest in such a dry document as our great 
Magna Carta. How happy was I when. In 
answer to our efforts, we saw the public awake 
to the great threat to their fieedoms, your 
freedoms, our freedoms. So great was the 
prcFtest that the President's bill was burled so 
deep we were sure no President would ever 
agam attempt euch an assault on our ConsU- 
tutton. 

Then come ttie President's effort to purge 
from ofliee all those who had not supported 
his attaoke on the Constitution. Again the 
people rose up and by their votes defeated 
him in his effort to say who should and who 
should not sit in our Senate—a right Uiat 
belonggs only to the people. 

And now our Constitution is under his 
attack again. Our forefathers In their great 
wlHckim devised a system of checks and bal¬ 
ances. Eipedally did they provide for three 
iteependent and separate departments of 
govenunent. And mark you. they made no 
exceptions for wartlnio or peacetime. 

And yet in his message to Congress on 
September 7 he used this threatening lan¬ 
guage: "In the event that Congress shall 
fail to act. and act adequately. I shall accept 
the responsibility, and 1 wlU act." 

That, of course, means that he will act 
without law, without legislation by the Con¬ 
gress to which law enactment is solely com¬ 
muted by the people through article 1 in 
their Constitution. 

Of course, his statement was a piece of 
ofiolal Impertinence. The governmental 
poUcf of the United States la in the last 
analysis for the Congross to determine. But 
the Prosklent Judging from his Beptembor 7 
stotemsnt wonlcl usurp the lawmaking 
futetion. 

U the Congress should submit to law¬ 
making by the President, it would be an- 
faithful to to people nnd to to oath which 
requires to Members to support the Con- 
BtdtutiOB which divides the powers among 
to legislative, to oacecutive, and to Judi¬ 
cial departments. 

ihi his message to President threw this 
light on to fsUacy which he and his oom- 
pUant foUoweis In Congress have followed 
olnoe iaS8. I quote «gian. "When to war 
is won, the powers under Which X act auto- 
matleally revert to the people to whom they 
betang." 

The powers cannot revert from the Presi¬ 
dent to the people if to people did not In 
the first place pass those powers to him. 
The people eonfarrad no powers of legislat¬ 
ing na him. Surely to ConsUtuUon has 
not been amended since he was elected. 
Powers pass from to people in no other 

ty. Zf he bad to power from the people, 
why dkt he ask the Oongivss, with a threat, 
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to give It to him? Why didn't he act with¬ 
out it? If he should act without power, 
then surely there would be nothing to re¬ 
vert to the people, the source of all power, 
because nothing had passed from the peo¬ 
ple to him. As a matter of fact, this mes¬ 
sage and this threat of the President is a 
tevolutionary procedure. 

I am afraid that many here in Washington 
do not realize how the people of the country 
were shocked by this threat of the President. 
It was Just another attack on our Constitu¬ 
tion. Even high-school pupils know that 
the president has no power to legislate. His 
is an administrative Job and his title of 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
in peace or in war, gives him no legislative 
power. That must rest with the people 
through their representatives in Congress. 

I can’t emphasize too strongly that here is 
one of the greatest Issues that we have 
faced. People are wondering if Congress is 
going to abrogate its powers. We must say, 
*'No, a thousand times no,** Congress is 
the last bulwark of our freedoms and on 
this issue it must stand up and fight. On 
this question Democrats and Republicans 
should unite as they did on the Suprer^e 
Court proposal and defeat the New Dealer’s 
program which will undermine our Con¬ 
stitution. 

Frankly. I must confess that I was much 
disappointed that members of this Congress 
did not raise a greater outcry against this 
threat of assumption of dictatorial power 
by the President, and its certain result, a 
one-man government. It is not yet too late 
to wake up the American people to the 
full meaning of what the President is here 
trying to do—destroy the legislative branch 
of the Government. If this usurpation of 
power is to continue, then our Democracy is 
at an end and the millions of our boys 
who have gone or will go abroad to fight and 
die will have made all their sacrifices in 
vain. 

Here is an issue that transcends party lines. 
If properly presented to the public, this at¬ 
tack on our Constitution should drive from 
office every New Dealer who blindly rubber- 
stamps and approves of the President's ac¬ 
tion. whether it be constitutional or uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Another great issue that makes me shudder 
Is the threat to freedom of the press. Nat¬ 
urally I am familiar with this question and 
am most concerned about it. Jefferson said, 
“Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news¬ 
papers or newspapers without government, 
I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter." 

We know that democracy cannot function 
without a free press. The first thing the 
dictators in Europe did when they seized 
power was to get control of the newspapers, 
the radio, all communications, then the 
courts. With these great powers In their 
hands, they had their people under complete 
control. 

I visited these dictator-ridden countries 
and I saw in operation complete censorship 
of the press and radio. I saw orders to edi¬ 
tors. telling them what to print and what 
not to print: what to play up and what to 
play down. The public was being constantly 
misled, deceived. I came back home thank¬ 
ful at that time that we had a free press 
in America and I then hoped that we always 
would have. 

But look at the situation today. For a 
long time there has been a deliberate plan 
by the administration to smear, weaken, and 
destroy our newspapers because they have 
dared to criticize new dealism. 

The radio is under control because it la 
licensed. Freedom of speech over the air 
is being increasingly restricted. The next 
step is to control the press. 

The pending suit against the Associated 
Press has this objective. If the Associated 


Press can be made a public utility, then there 
will be removed the last barrier in the way 
of putting all wire service under some Govern- 
ment commission. Then Government control 
tightens and freedom of the press perishes. 

Already. I am sorry to say, it is fast disap¬ 
pearing under the pretext that war demands 
control. 

After Pearl Harbor we were told that there 
would be no rigid Government censorship; 
that newspapers would impose it upon them¬ 
selves and not print anything of aid to our 
enemies. The newspapers have bent over 
backward to comply with this request, but in 
the meantime a real Government censorship 
has developed and the American people no 
longer are getting the whole truth about this 
war. 

I maintain that to win this war we must 
keep the people informed and thus strengthen 
their morale. 

We cannot do this by deceiving them. 
Important news about the war is held back 
needlessly, and the public is fast losing con¬ 
fidence in Government reports. This policy 
is also destroying confidence in the press 
though our newspapers are doing all they are 
permitted to do to keep the public informed. 

The public has never been told all the 
truth about the Pearl Harbor disaster. A few 
days ago we were told about the loss of the 
Yorktomn, which was sunk in June. I am 
reliably informed that news of this loss was 
published in London weeks ago. How much 
more bad news is being withheld from us? 
We Americans are not children. We can 
take bad news. News of reverses will only 
steel us to greater effort and determination. 
We want the truth and all the truth that 
can be given to us without aiding our foes. 

My great concern is the fact that our press 
is being muzzled. Just as it is being con¬ 
trolled by the dictators whom we are fight¬ 
ing. Our party can render a great service 
in protecting freedom of the press. 

Our other great question is the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. I am a newspaper man. I 
believe I am in touch with public opinion. 
I know that everyone wants to win this vrar 
and everyone is ready to make any sacrifice 
that will hasten the day of peace. But the 
public is losing patience with the conduct 
of the war. They are losing confidence in its 
management. They are disgusted with the 
bungling, confusion, and inefficiency that 
we witness every day. 

Congress has appropriated most generously 
all the money that the President has le- 
quested for carrying on the war. 

Our men in uniform are showing courage 
and bravery that fill us with pride. We are 
sure they are the best fighters in all the 
world. It is not their fault that we haven’t 
made more progress toward victory. The 
trouble lies with the higher-ups on the home 
front. 

We have heard that it was not patriotic to 
criticize the President or the Government, 
Anyone who raised his voice in protest about 
an^^hing that seemed wrong was likely to be 
branded a Nazi. 

But what do we see today? Here is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Assistant 
Secretary Bard, saying we are losing the war. 
Only a short time ago General Somervell of 
the United States Army said the same thing. 
Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, said we could lose the war. 
These statements that we are losing the war 
are not from critics but from the admin¬ 
istration leaders. 

Yesterday a correspondent returning from 
Europe told me there is no doubt about it— 
we are losing the war. And this, ladles and 
gentlemen, is a mighty serious state of affairs. 

It is time that we began to find out if we 
are losing the war, and who is to be blamed 
for the Inefficient management of our mili¬ 
tary forces. And X am telling you that when 
we get up and demand that the failures be 


thrown out and men of ability and expe¬ 
rience be rut in their places there will be 
a popular response. 

And in this we must be emphatic. This 
war must not be used to promote any social¬ 
istic or communistic programs, or be used 
to build up political power. No one group 
must be permitted to dominate us. We want 
no labor government, farmer government, big 
business government, little business govern- 
men, or any government not in tha inter¬ 
ests of all our people and devoted foremost 
to winning the war. 

So long as we are the minority party in 
the Congress we cannot control the situation, 
but I firmly believe that if the Republicans 
were in control of the House and had greater 
strength in the Senate, we could bring about 
a more efficient prosecution of the war, end 
these disasters and defeats, clear away im¬ 
peding obstacles, and hasten the day of vic¬ 
tory over our enemies. Even as a minority 
party, we must continue to offer constructive 
suggestions and criticisms. 

It is my conviction that the Government 
is making only a half-hearted effort to develop 
air power. Anyone who has read the newfe- 
papers since the war began appreciates that 
air power today is all-important. Airplanes 
have proved that battleships are worthless 
without protection. Armies can be destroyed 
by airplanes and can make no progress with¬ 
out air support but, believe it or not, top 
men in our Army and in our Navy still cling 
to the old traditions that their line of service 
is the most Important. They accept air power 
only as an adjunct to the Army or to the 
Navy. 

It is time that we realized that the greatest 
army in the world will not conquer our en¬ 
emies unless we have the greatest air force in 
the world. Just as important as the planes, 
and they must be the best in the world- 
just as important as the pianos are the pilots 
who are to fly them. Today we are not train¬ 
ing enough pilots for the Army or Navy for 
this great war, this long war, that is ahead 
of us. We should have two or three million 
pilots and other men in the air forces. Just 
as fast as they can be developed. We can 
build airplanes at the rate of one every 100 
minutes, but It takes a year or 16 months 
to develop a pilot. 

At the rate we are producing planes, we soon 
may have planes with no one to fly them or 
take care of them. What a tragedy that 
would be. 

I should like to see our party take a strong 
stand on this question and demand the 
greatest air power In the world, not only in 
wartime but In the peacetime to come, when 
aviation will be of the utmost Importance in 
the life of our Nation. 

Let's insist that we have more airplanes, 
more pilots, unequaled air strength, and 
keep on demanding them imtU we get them. 
The public will applaud and support such a 
program. It Is the only way we can win this 
war. 

And we should, in my opinion, demand a 
centralized or tmified command of our forces. 
Today there is no denying that the old-time 
Jealousy and rivalry between Army and Navy 
still prevails. Committees of Congress al¬ 
ready have revealed a lack of coordination 
between our Army and Navy. They are not 
working together and each Is trying to claim 
credit for any achievement. Air power de¬ 
serves equal rank with the Army and the 
Navy and one great military leader, one 
great strategist, should command these three 
forces so they will cooperate In every minute 
detail. 

If time permitted I could mention many 
other phases of the war that must be cor¬ 
rected if we are to win. We are euffering 
from all the ills of bureaucracy. Endless red 
tape if wound arotmd every operation. No 
one has any idea of how ooetly, in time and 
money, ie this New Deal confusion and ln« 
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eAotanof, tta huA cf one our Jiig onto* 
aoMlo mmpmim lOft ttwt to mi out ttie 
Uumrn ond <iQwtionaftlM ond tlie Torloui 
fomnmiiit p Kp m tbot eomo ow his dtrk 
will oott hi« oompany->thi8 one conopuif— 
tido yoer,dnd, wone than tbot, waate 
hnadradi of tbonaanda of manpower houra. 
Vlioaa naaleii doottamata and tewa not on^r 
ashaiiat our auppiy of labor^ but they hamper 
and tMay ttia war effort. 

Mot a day paaaea that soma BepubUcan 
Mmyihar of the JBouae or fianate dooa not 
diaotaaa alacmiiig. intolerable oonditlona In 
the mloua departoanta of our Government. 
Xoaii*tewea refer to them here. Tou all know 
that we am in an awful mesa. 

Bern then la the fwatest opportunity the 
Biyubllcian Party ever had. The party la 
needed as never hefoee elnce Lincoln*a time. 
Zf the votete In November wUl elect a Be- 
pubUoan Houee, ae X believe they will, then 
we oan oheok the Mew Deal foUiee. get rid 
of the laefBolancy In our Government, proee- 
oute the war mote vlgorouely and haaten that 
happy day whan our boys wlU come back 
home. If I did not really beUeve that atate- 
ment I would not be here tonight. The elec¬ 
tion of a atrong« Independent Oongreae de¬ 
termined to strengthen our forces will be 
notice to Hitler that we*re going to win this 
war. 

I firmly beUeve that the future of our 
nation is at stake. This is a laat-dltOh light. 
We don't want one-man government here. 
Congreaa can. and must, prevent It. 

It Is thmilng to stand here before you 
men and women who have been elected to 
plaoee of great responalblltty In our Oov- 
emment. You hold tn your hands the fate 
of this country. There la a definite plan to 
amear you, to ridicule you, to humllSate you, 
to weaken you. and to destroy you. 

lieth fight these foroea with a& the 
strength that we have. 

Let's wake up America to the dangers that 
threaten us and make sure that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people does not perlih from the earth. 

Vrom teporta that I get from all over 
the eounwy, X have growing oonfldenoe bt 
the outcome. The pe^e of the eountry— 
the fathem and ra ot faers of beye to our eerv- 
lce8->-axe lodcing to the BepubUoan Vasty for 
sound, aggressive leadership In ttila tHghtful. 
appalling emergency. They win see to tt that 
the neat Bouse wlQ be B^nblloan and that 
we win more seats in the fianate. Vor the 
sake of the Amerloa we love, letb an do our 
beat to make that piedlo^on oome true. 


Tke IM «l Fedml Aid to 

Sekoob 


jcnintea oK of 


flON.DAViDe.TCIRY 


ar na sodbh or iixvas 

Thursday, October 1,190 

Mr. Tflaws. Mr. Speaker, 1 have 
been totoreated for eome tbne to wetog 
udoptnd to tbls eomtiT a program of 
Federal aid to the public-acbool gmtesu 
of the senwial Statoa. admtolatenNl by 
their ilaiMUtffients. 

Seiope we heoam iBVblvgd in WmfiA 
Watr Wb. 2, tbe mum of ndexml aid to 
cnsr fiOlibolB Wfig fi very thre sitbject, «x9rI 
the progpect of pfiagtog lagfglatioxi sffo- 
uidlDg tor mOx asslgtande wag roty gpovt 
Aoweyer, gince we got into the war, the 
latofiggti andeBeegtoi of thepeoi^ haye 


been engrosaed by ttie problem of raising, 
equipping, and suppljdng our Army and 
Navy. 

But growing out of the war dBtort, many 
of us have come to realize that the war 
and its attendant diBoeatlon and shift¬ 
ing across State lines of populations in 
connection with the construction and 
operation of oantomientg and war-pro¬ 
duction plants, have magnified rather 
than minimized afi the arguments in 
favor of Jtoderal aid, and Federal aid 
BOW and not after toe war Is over. 

1 have been very mudi distnxbed by the 
growing shortage of teachers for the pub¬ 
lic schools in my own State* because of 
the better salaries and wages given at the 
war production plants and also in the 
Japanese ooiontes recently established. 
Of course, Ido not blame the teachers for 
Quitting the sohocH districts to avail 
themselves of the opportunities to obtain 
better salaries, but it does seem to me 
that it accentuates the necessity for Fed¬ 
eral aid at this time. I do not object to 
the teachers receiving adequate salaries 
for teaching the Japwaese children, but 
tt seems to me that if the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has the money to pay adequate 
salaries for teaching the Japanese, we 
should surely have money to provide ade¬ 
quate salaries for the teaching of our own 
children. 

In my State the condition of the pub¬ 
lic-school system is beocuning acute, and 
X do not doubt that the same condition 
exifits In many other States €f the Union. 
I am taking this method calling to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
a problem that dkiould be alleviated by 
the passage of B, 1313, which has been 
repoxtfid out of the Senate Committee on 
Education and should be brought before 
the Congress for early passage. 

1 am Including tn these remarks a let¬ 
ter 1 have received freon Miss WUHe A. 
Lawson, executive secretary of the Ar¬ 
kansas Education Association and retir¬ 
ing president of the National Association 
of Executive Secretaries; and a letter also 
received by nie from Mr. Forrest Rofimll, 
field seoretazy of the Arkanaas Education 
Aaaociation, with three tables chowing 
average gohool sahuieB in Aztonsas for 
1340-41; salary schedule for school per¬ 
sonnel in the Japanese coloziles In Ar- 
Izazaas; and the nuzziber and sources of 
teachers eznployed in the colonies. 

The letters and tables follow: 

Tkx AitKAffSABMBQOiaaxnK Association, 

Little Mock, Ark,, September 19,1942, 
Me, David D. Tbsst, 

Souse Otfioe Building, 

WaSiington, X>, C, 

Xhua Ms. TUbst: PubUc aduoatlon is soon 
going to oeaae to be ibe basic principle in this 
demoGzacy—so far as Arkansas is concerned— 
If we don't get Federal aid for sleoeentAry and 
secondary educahon immediately. 

V^t, the Federal Govenunant is now 
finmiiilng an exceUsnt year-round program 
of education with weU-traiaed and wsU-paid 
tsapbem for Japanese evacuees, most of whom 
are Ameilwin dtisene, In war relocation 
centere at Jerome and Robwer in Arkensee 
other plaoee in the United fiftatee. 
oa, though aoowiiting the |uaU- 
fioatisai tor theaa oentata, 
nor AppMClato audi laeguality of opj?at» 

fieoond, the Army and Mery are oallhig upon 
toe sohoola to put Into effect imsiediatelF 


preinduetkm and prefllght oouraea In order 
to eliminate the coat of having to give thia 
training after the boys enter the aervice. 
This cannot be done without proper per- 
aanneL 

n&ird, teaohexs are seeing Government 
agenolee offer minimum salaries far beyond 
the maximum paid them; seeing workers in 
defense tndustrlea get wegea out of all pro¬ 
portion to tbeir abilitiea and efforta; seeing 
W;>eclal groups within the field of education 
being paid two or three times what elemen¬ 
tary and secondary teacbem have received, 
and at long laet they are defying the tradi¬ 
tional idea that they owe tbeir eervioea to 
their profession tor a pittance and they are 
leaving the profession by the thousands. 

As a result, many schools are dosing and 
many idle ehildren are thus becoming prob¬ 
lems of deUnqueney within tbeir ixunmu- 
mtiea. 

Fourth, the parents In Arkansas are finaUy 
beginning to say aloud, "We pay the maxi¬ 
mum tax. but our children go to school 8 
memtha in the year to poorly paid teachers 
and have nothing as to a program but the 
bare essentials for preventing lUiteracy— 
about this the Federal Government does 
nothing". In some fitates terms are shorter 
and conditions worse than Arkmnses. 

These four altuatlonB are not to be con¬ 
demned as such. They are natural out- 
growtZis of our all-out effort to win the war. 
and people who are familiar with toe whys 
and wheretoree of their existenoe are not an- 
tagonistlo to them. 

But the school system in Arkansas cannot 
carry the losd without immediate aid from 
toe Federal Oovemment. 

Please do not send us the reply that you will 
give this due coosidecatlon when it coinea 
up for vote. The children, the patrona. and 
the teachers want you— 

1. TO see toat 8. 1818, or some such relief 
bill for public edueatton, does oome up for 
vote. 

8. To use your utmost Influenoe to see that 
it is passed during this Congreui. 

This letter Is going to every fienator and 
Congressman in the United States so that 
they may reallae tlie urgency of this situation 
in Arkaneae—end we believe in many other 
States, as well. 

Cordially yours, 

WiLLXz A Lawson, 

Bearing President, National 
Association of Executive Secretaries, 


TNx Aimkanbas 

XbucATioN AseoexATKm, 

Little Rock, Ark,, September 25,1942, 
Mr: D. D. TBbbt, 

/louse Offloe Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxax Mr. Tssatr: Your request for Informa¬ 
tion as to teacher abortage and salaries in 
Arkansas and salaries paid to teachers in 
Japanese pdonies has been referred to me. 

Enclosed you will find a table showing the 
salaries paid to the teachers in the Japanese 
colonies and another table ehowlng toe aver¬ 
age salaries paid to teachers in Arkansas In 
1340-41. The informatlan tor 1041-48 is not 
yet available. The Information for salaries 
Six Arkansas is not available as to city and 
rural teachers. So far as I know, there are 
only two superintendents of public schools 
In Arkansas who reoeived as much or more 
than the superintendents of the Japanese 
schools. These are located In Little Rock and 
Fort fimtth. 

There Is not a single hlgh-sohool principal 
In Arkansas who makes as much as the high- 
sohool principals In the Japanese colonies. 
You will note that the average elementary 
white teacher in Arkansas receives less than 
one-third as much as the elementary teachers 
in the Japanese colonies. As a matter of 
fact, the average elementary teacher in the 
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Little Rock system, 'which Is the highest pay¬ 
ing district in the State, receives substan¬ 
tially less than those in the Japanese colonies. 
While a comparison between the average high- 
school teacher in the State with that of the 
high-school teacher in the Japanese colonies 
is somewhat better, it is only $868 as com¬ 
pared with $2,000. 

I am also enclosing a table showing the 
source of teachers employed at the Japanese 
colonies. This clearly indicates that the 
Japanese colonies are not the cause for the 
teacher shortage In Arkansas. Far more 
teachers have given up teaching in Arkansas 
to take jobs in defense Industries at much 
higher salaries. The State labor depart¬ 
ment's latest report shows the average 
weekly pay check paid by Arkansas indus¬ 
tries (this does not Include defense in¬ 
dustries), retail stores, and mines In August 
was $23.26. Multiplying this average by 
50 working weeks would be $1,163, or prac¬ 
tically double the average of $680 paid to 
Arkansas school teachers. 

How can we possibly maintain a com¬ 
petent teaching personnel unless the Fed¬ 
eral Government assists us, providing pay 
for teachers more nearly comparable to that 
paid in other types of employment? 

The State department is today sending out 
a questionnaire to determine the exact 
teacher shortage. Therefore, the only in¬ 
formation I can give you concerning this 
shortage is purely an estimate. So far as 
the number of positions which will actually 
be short of teachers, I doubt there will be 
over 700, If that many. However, this does 
not reflect the true picture. The sad fact 
is that there will be hundreds of teaching 
positions filled by teachers who are not com¬ 
petent to teach while our better teachers 
are leaving the profession because of Inade¬ 
quate salaries. 

I do not think for a moment that the 
teachers In the Japanese colonies are paid 
too much. What we need Is better pay 
for those teachers teaching our own chil¬ 
dren. If X can secure any further informa¬ 
tion for you I shall be happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours. 

Foercst Rozzell, 

Field Secretary. 


Average salaries, Arkansas, 1940-41 



White 

Negro 

All 

Punorin ten dents. 

rriQcipals and supervisors: 

$2,004 

$1,007 

$1,000 

Elementary. 

1.250 

1,406 

1,203 

High school... 

1,768 

032 

1,447 

Teachers: 


Elementary.—. 

633 

323 

' 484 

High school. 

850 

568 

823 


Salary schedule, Japanese colonies 


Superintendents_$4,600 

High school principals_ 3,800 

Assistant high school principals_ 3,200 

High school teachers_....__ 2.000 

Elementary principals_ 3,200 

Assistant elementary principals__ 2,600 

Elementary teachers.._ 1,620 

Apprentice teachers_ 1,260 

High school night school director_ 8,200 

Japanese colonies in Arkansas 
Already employed_ 78 

Source: 

Unemployed for 1941-42_.... 8 

Unemployed for 1942-43_ 12 

From out of State_ 12 

From private schools, colleges, and 

business_..... 13 

From Arkansas public schools..._ 88 

Total_ 78 


Expect to employ 75 to 90 Caucasian teach¬ 
ers in the 2 colonies (not in each), 


ProgrwB for Afikaltim 


EZnCNSION OF RE&IARKS 

<sw 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. PATbdAN, Mr. Speaker, in the 
September 1942 issue of the Southern 
Ag^culturist, there appeared a very 
interesting article, outlining and discuss¬ 
ing the twelve objectives of the Southern 
Afioriculturist. Mr. J. E. Stanford is 
editor of this publication. 

Permission having been granted, I de¬ 
sire to have the article Inserted in the 
Congressional Record at this time. It 
is as follows; 

SouTHEBN Agriculturist Pledgxs to Work 
Faithfullt akb Vigorously 

1. For complete cooperation by all Ameri¬ 
cans to win the war as soon as possible and 
to secure a permanent peace. 

2. For collection and distribution of the 
tax dollar in a manner equitable to agricul¬ 
ture; and for strict economy in expenditure 
of all public funds. 

8. For a system of farming that assures 
maximum year-round use of land, livestock, 
machinery, and labor. 

4. To secure first-class educational oppor¬ 
tunities for all rural youth. 

5. For rehabUitaUon of the country church. 

6. For widespread, profitable use of mod¬ 
ern equipment, and the acceleration of rural 
electrification. 

7. For strong active organioation of farm¬ 
ers, by farmers, for farmers to advance the 
Interests of agriculture, and to promote bet¬ 
ter understanding and cooperation between 
agriculture, industry, and labor. 

8. To encourage sound industrial growth 
in the South as an aid to agriculture. 

9. For a rural health program that will 
Include adequate medical service for every¬ 
one. 

10. To promote the work of tax-supported 
agencies rendering iervices vital to agricul¬ 
ture. and to eliminate wasteful duplication 
of effort. 

* 11. For greater opportunities for deserving 
farmers to own homes and other farm prop¬ 
erty; for better rural housing; and for fair 
long-term leasing agreements between land¬ 
lords and tenants. 

12. For an all-out aggressive program to 
give the farmer equal buying power with 
other segments of national life. 

HIRE WE STAXn>: THE WHY AMD WHEREFORE OF 
OUR OBJECTIVES 

1. There is only one major task at hand in 
America today, and that is to deal a lasting 
crushing blow to the Axis Powers as quickly 
as possible, otherwise all the other objectives 
outlined in Southern Agricult;'jri8t would be 
impossible of achievement, as worthy and 
Important as they are. There Is such a vast 
difference in democracy and Hitlerism that 
there is not room enough in the world for 
both. One must be destroyed. Therefore, in 
this llfe-and-death struggle there can be no 
turning back or compromise. We must fight 
with everything we have and wUllngly make 
every sacrifice necessary to gain victory and to 
win a Just and lasting peace. 

2. Equitable collection and expenditure of 
taxes as applied to agriculture shall be one of 
the main objectives of Southern Agriculturist, 
for it is our opinion that the farmer has 
always paid more and received much less 
than his fair share of the tax dollar. We 
shall also continue to urge economy, consist¬ 


ent with good government, in the appropria¬ 
tion of public funds and the application of 
sound business methods In their expenditure. 
Never before has this matter been so im¬ 
portant. 

8. Balanced farming, which Is now making 
splendid headway in all parts of the South, 
shall continue to be aggressively urged by 
Southern Agriculturist. We realize that it 
is necessary to the welfare of the farmer that 
he keep his land, labor, livestock, and oper¬ 
ating equipment employed as fully as possible 
throughout the year, and that most southern 
farmers have sadly neglected this funda¬ 
mental principle of good farming in the past. 

4. Educational opportimlties for rural 
youth have lagged far behind those provided 
for urban children. We believe there should 
be equal rights for all children in securing an 
education, and that necessary facilities for 
this purpose should be provided In the rural 
communities. Should It become necessary 
for the Government to lend financial assist¬ 
ance to achieve this end, we believe school 
control should remain with local, rather than 
Federal, authorities. 

5. Rehabilitation of the country church is 
imperative If the finest fundamental qualities 
of rural life are to be retained. A community 
without religious training and activities and 
a religious center as a base of operations la 
not properly prepared to cope with the many 
complex problems of our day, and cannot 
hope to give to its citizens the maximum of 
preparation required to fight the battle of life. 
Realizing there is no substitute for the 
church, we are going to redouble our efforts 
for the reestablishment of rural churches In 
many communities where they have disap¬ 
peared and the strengthening of those yet 
remaining. 

6. Modern machinery and other farm and 
home equipment suited to individual require¬ 
ments must be used to the fullest by farm 
people in order to compete with the speed 
and efficiency of this machine age. It is our 
purpose constantly to urge southern farmers 
and rural homemakers to make extensive use 
of equipment that will yield a profit and save 
labor and time, as this is the only effective 
method to meet successfully the competition 
of farmers of other sections of the Nation. 

7. Farmers must be strongly organized. 
Southern Agriculturist is firmly convinced, 
in order to hold the economic ground they 
have gained in the past 10 years, retain bene¬ 
ficial legislation, and finally to get a fair 
share of the national income. However, we 
believe that the organization of farmers 
should be accomplished by farmers and farm 
leaders—that it should be done by the friends. 
Instead of the enemies, of agriculture. We 
expect to keep on giving vigorous support to 
sound organization of farmers, by farmers, 
for farmers in the belief that such organi¬ 
zation can render Immeasurable service to 
agriculture, and can go far in obtaining con¬ 
structive understanding and cooperation be¬ 
tween the farmer, industrialist, and laborer. 

8. Sound industrial growth as a major aic) 
to agriculture in providing markets for food 
crops, processing local products into manu¬ 
factured articles, and furnishing employment 
for surplus farm population and for farmers 
during slack seasons is an outstanding need 
of the South. For these reasons, we shall 
encourage location of new industries and ex¬ 
pansion of those already established where 
conditions seem favorable to their success¬ 
ful operation. 

9. Health is a matter of public concern, 
since a sick persofi may adversely affect the 
economic and social life of the entire com¬ 
munity; therefore, this publication believes 
that adequate medical service—both preven¬ 
tive and curative—should be provided for 
everyone, regardless of location, occupation, 
or ability to pay. Because rural people have 
always been the victims of much suffering 
and economic loss through lack of proper 
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hwM, AUd M i M t w rum imM;' 'Mre« 
fM. 1ft li ^ fMMtMi i^iMm tor mm m rn t n 
#9 in owpmtms 

with these eexrants of agrMItave iM <to do 
an MMli to make 1ttelr«ptoatlM matk atm 

; aiM oood toa e to 1 m onr policy to 
mtoMBM Mfmmmti «r asart in 
the tnoiiDr tfotitltiii of amcnu dileiai ogen^ 
clot kofVlMg the ttoMT in orior dmotiy to 
ineeoaeo OMonOy Md to lenen ovoitepping 
of Mttee, misutiMwtnnWlng, fxiotlon, and 
reemtllMg ooBMtoh to fam peoitte. 

12. liogtildtion ptovMttig for ptlrebate of 
famoky W(Miy tttideip^^ lamere was 
long OMMigixt ny Mitnom ngrteiatuiiet, nnd 
we have given strong suppoit to this program 
since it has been in operation. Realising that 
there is pressing need tor mere farm owners, 
bettor mmCl houMg, smd m more stable oys- 
tem of msting and leasing, we pledge n eon- 
tlntntloli of onr oameet offoits in tms dlveo« 
tlen. 

la. Parity of moeme la di e e rt ad ky the 
farmer to gupe him equal traytng power with 
oWiar groupe; henoe, tids pQMoatton has 
glean wlioleheareed aupport to ah lagls ia eion 
and plans considered Just and oeonomloaUy 
sound that had thla purpose in view. We 
BhaU oontlBue to tio all wUhiii eur power for 
a progresm to assure the produoer a fair re- 
txun on the capital and labor Invested and 
to give the farm population a status of 
security and satisfactkin. 


fbt 


SXTBNEHON OF SBHASKB 

or 

iiON.iOiiNi.McnmrK£ 

or WroMWo 

W 1HB BOUW OF BBPeaaBMTATlVaS 

ThunSay. October 1,1S42 

Mr. MoIMTTRB. MT. AprataN:, irltOe 
as someone has said, American boys we 
dying in ahtilianes oVer Atnca, ’himilng 
to death in 'blagtng dll dn the south Fa> 
effle, eating rice In Japanese Jails, 
or trying to Sleep In muddy crowded 
northern &deAd; and while J^Mrican 
mothen are wondetteg ediere tiselr hoys 
are, St ts yMper ttmt those of as. who 
have responabilltles in guMing the poM- 
eles of the Natloo should announce as 
often as possible that which we conceive 
our cause to be. 

"Win the mt” is adogan every Amer- 
loan lives by these Sl^St but It is nuiob 
nure powe rtul and BMUMagful when 
cowled with a dOohraMon of our uause 
for wl&dftig thd Althea tt glvee «>>• 
pnftdtm to the Und tA fieaee we propose 
to Win Ibttr wtmtlBg the war. 

Pbr IM yuan our people have bSld Uhls 
truth-'MihBt awn are endowed by tbdr 
CMator with oertata ina l i enable lipMs, 
, ttu Me ahd Uberty and 

aRu nuw w0 Siuv to iDslavUCg in tnO 

wmU 1 lyMko ot oitMr tit 

Biioh pt^moMdcM «i lo fuatmtog 4 


like the present one from MMMk Mr 
teh ft imi. It tnM&s a wMd ftifteMSeii 
ImuM upon the same futidamehtal reh$- 
loiiB priaoHlieS as those Which tionStltm 
ihe 

The price is costly, but we can see that 
it 4i Ml eniy way Ihe frea4; eUeettve oan 
ibeeMtiaed. ItwiSitneaaaMOerwiorld; 
« t mt t dr order. TPo the esMlMmetit tit 
that order, as to the eeftabliShXAent dl our 
own hew order in 1 ^, we have, with a 
Iflrm relianoe on the protetihoh of nvlne 
Providence, mutusUy piledsped to each 
other our Mves, our tatunea and our 
eaored tenor. 

My own part in the udiicvei&eiit d 
vktozy and in the f ti B Utai o n t of our ami 
tmayte tumor or tt mbyte teptii1ntR,'te>- 
ipendthg upon the decree In whtdi 1 oan 
Und and utilise opperttmities to con¬ 
tribute a bit or a lot in the program for 
winning the war. 

In this 1 nail upon my Menda in Wyo* 
txdng to realise that I, as their repre- 
genttitive m Ckmgress, am only one of 
them, unable alone to fbai and effect tte 
answer to all our dlffidilt problems. 
Those who say they know how to win 
the war will help me and our country 
by aaeietiiig with their suggestions and 
reeoimueiidatlDBS. 

Ihis much sure, personal and leoMr 
important oonsidemtio&s must be set 
aside. Our individual likes and dislikes, 
our fears, our hates, our Susptcloiis. our 
Bdllshnesa, and our persemai ambitions 
win have to give way to the spirit of 
faimees, righteousnm, and JusHoe that 
made Amerioa great. 

With a confidence in the strength of 
our cause and a determination to win 
for the sake of pew n anient peace, we 
cannot and will not fail. 


Tkam It llaOacasiM for WM filMiikl 
Theory or mioiophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN AftTHUR HALL 

or NSW 

IN THSaiOladBOF^ 

rbgfSttSf, October 2 ,1942 

Mr. E DW IN ARTHtlR HAUU Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Rxcoro, 1 Include the 
following editoiiai from the Chenango 
Telegraph, of NOfWiCh, K. Y.: 
rmmoB m ho oocteoH ros wno lorroaxAL 
^Moxt, teLosorUT 

In the national House of Bepresentativee 
vote on farm psTity, Ck>ngrssaman Edwin 
Aixtttm Hiox. of mtx^ummum, r epresen ti ng 
the Tnirty-rourth New Torn wtate tMstriet, 
voted yes. On this tguestion Congressman 
Hsta staods by his farmer oonstittienta, for 
psobabbr tio pment bf the tfmrymsn, fanners, 
and agMatoniite are support the meas¬ 
ure enthuSMticsliy. 

In a turvey over tbs telephone from this 
olllos Itidaar momlhg, not one Single indi- 
vUgoil nTmafiiaifo xbtmty was immd wno 
wdidd nave ned CcngreMcan Bm. vote 
othdfwiea. Yte motfifPM wem eonmied m- 


(dusively to tboes Interested in dsmlng or 
fans probleins. Probably there might be 
tome others lew ixfiormed on farm urtibHems. 
Who would have had the Broome oo ng r e s s - 
tnan vote in the negative. AoCMtilng to the 
Voda laoeiS I sa pfnoUoally ever y OMraarasaii 
tnmateut tnis amea vesed mr me farm- 
pansy measure, and tnis tneludes Ban. Jusaa 
W. WaoaweaiNB, of teaesee, teocgidesd ae one 
of theoulstaJMSiag BSembers of Csngrew and 
eadly ISm wutural leader in She Xiower Haute, 
Iby leaean of eMilty and experlenoe. 

teNe the centmry optntan ie meprewed in 
nn edMavtal appmaing in the m^h aanSoo 
Frees or VheMisy aftmMon. nw editor of 
thnt ne wi paii s i eayi tty Ite paiHago eg that 
mMMSua the cost of rfdod ptieas wtu go up 
and «p gg-da—^xaa^-^dOO twnieiit, SEiid mere 
Is no predlettng sdisiu tbey will stop.** 
eMer must ttirve beesi in a t t aiw e when he 
nnauad Ms MnaghMCtiOn to nm rampant. 
Had bedfviictad these figures by to, aooordtiig 
to a ataSeeaent from K. D. fieott, Chenango 
County farm hurenn taaanger. toe would have 
bean somewlinve witblii reason. Mr. Bcx>tt 
says the prepeasd'tolll migtot timreiae the CGUt 
of fawn produete by 6 perom^. 

^tet,** saye Mr. Soott, ^'the problem now is 
not the prOMMe inorsaselsi the price of farm 
products. The momentoas prchlein is as to 
Whether there will not he an aotual shortage 
of food, tf farmers ommot oompeSe in the 
labor maittet with tnanmacmimni and with 
producers of war materialB, for they, them- 
setvee Hi Order to live and eaiet, may he 00 m- 
pelM to e hsto dem thetr farms and go mto 
factories. This, at least, may apply to many 
of those Who are too old or who are to inea- 
paoitated that they are inetlglhle for sorvsee 
in time of war.** 

!rhose Who have mad the editorial m the 
Binghamton Fress-Hend there am preeious 
few in Chenango who actually do have the 
opportunity Of mading the eOUxntals In that 

pow B pa p e i. am likely to be nniled by the 

wild and tnartleMate statements contained 
therein. It is note (psestlon of defying Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, but. in the minds of thought¬ 
ful. philosophical farmers, it is a problem of 
feeding the citleens of the Nation, feeding the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United 
Nations, add performing a patriotic duty, as 
important as any other in the great scheme 
to win the world for democracy. It is not a 
question sft this titne of tike or dislike of 
Congressman Edwin Abthttr Hall, or of ha¬ 
tred or love for the present Representative of 
the Thirty-fourth New York State District, 
but it is a problem of economics, that of feed¬ 
ing the hungry, and those who are offering 
to saertfl oe tlietr ttvee and who are giving 
up all that those back home, who are left to 
carry on may do so wlttoout jsulferlAg in any 
material manner. 

P. L. Clakn. 


The Ftm SitnelfMi in the WidSe Wert 


EJCTSMSION OF BEMARKS 
or 

NON. ARTHUR CAfPER 

or XAMMS 

m rmB «kmtb of trb oianD sTAns 
Thurtyhay,October 1,1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, 1 ask 
nnsmmotis consent to nave printed in 
tbe RcooaP an editorial liy Prank Motz, 
one of the leadlag editors of northwest 
Raasaa, as written by him for the Hays 
Mews,«e(t)hg forth ms views on a serious 
coniSltlOB wittt respeet to the fmm situa¬ 
tion. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcoro, 
as follows: 

TXMX TO TAU BUD 

The Congress has paid little attention to 
Senators and Eepreeentatives of the great 
agricultural regions of the Middle West who 
have pointed out the serious danger of cur¬ 
tailed food production by inducting into the 
armed services too many men engaged in 
farming. Senator AsTKim Capper and Con¬ 
gressman Frank Carlson time and again 
have warned the Government it cannot ex¬ 
pect increased production, the vital necessity 
of which the Department of Agriculture has 
proclaimed repeatedly, and at the same time 
continue its drain on the farm population. 

Farm sales are being held in nearly every 
county of western Kansas. Farmers by the 
score now are being forced to leave their 
farms because there is no way for them to 
solve the problem of help shortage. And 
the migration of farmers to industrial centers 
has only begun. Unable to plant and har¬ 
vest their crops, they are going into war In¬ 
dustry with its high wage scales. They have 
no other alternative when only one man Is 
left to farm a half section, a section, or sev¬ 
eral sections of Wheatland. The farms they 
leave usually are bought by **town farmers’* 
who this year have greatly increased their 
land holdings in this part of the State. This 
situation makes for more tenant farmers, 
fewer fanners fanning their own land, so the 
well known vicious circle increases in circum¬ 
ference. 

The Government admittedly is beset with 
a multitude of vexing questions these days 
and may be this is one of the most difficult 
to answer. But it isn't a question that 
should go begging. To meet war’s demands 
for food, farms must be kept in operation 
and in no other agricultural area of the 
United States can food In such quantities be 
produced at costs as low as they are in Kansas 
and other States which lie between the Mis¬ 
souri River and the Rocky Mountains. 


The Education of Our Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN LESINSKI 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following transla¬ 
tion of an editorial written by Dr. A. S. 
Gondos of the Associated Hungarian 
Weeklies of America, Inc., entitled “The 
Education of Our Children”: 

THE EDUCATION OP OUR CHILDREN 

(By Dr. A. S. Gondos) 

Often we said that we are proud of the 
educational system of our city, Detroit. Our 
excellent board of education early recog¬ 
nized that technical training is the most 
Important requirement for us, and with¬ 
out delay gave us the best along these lines 
that could be had. 

Detroit right now Is the greatest manu¬ 
facturing center of war materials, and our 
school system doubled the efforts to train 
our children in such a way that in the 
future we shall have an abundant supply 
of well-trained local artisans. The state¬ 
ments compiled by the well conducted de¬ 
partment of research of our Detroit Board 
of Education clearly show that we made 
excellent progress along those lines that en¬ 


able us to achieve greater and better indus¬ 
trial production. 

Alas this is but one side of our efforts 
to prepare a better future. This is that 
part that the old Homans defined when 
they said, **Si vis pacem, para bellum.** If 
you wish to have peace, prepare yourself for 
war. 

Our ideal (as stated by President Roose¬ 
velt) is to secure a lasting peace. To reach 
this aim we have to change our present 
method of education. We must educate 
the young minds of the future generations 
toward brotherly understanding, toward 
imlversal friendliness, toward general good 
will for the sake of humanity. 

Offhand we cannot tell you what changes 
are necessary in our educational system to 
create such a new era of life. Research is 
needed, very thorough research, and we 
would be glad to see the committee created 
by our President to study the possibilities of 
the future—should extend the work even to 
education. No doubt about It that our De¬ 
troit Board of Education would gladly under¬ 
take such a commission if authorized by the 
powers-to-be. And no doubt about It that 
our great manufacturing establishments 
would gladly support such endeavors even 
with material means. General Motors, 
Chrysler. Ford would rather manufacture 
automobiles than Implements of war. 

Today our sole wish is to win gloriously 
the present war. Tomorrow we wish to en¬ 
joy lasting peace. Not for ourselves but for 
the future generations. The foundation of 
a lasting peace is mutual understanding, 
and that is that we have to graft into the 
souls of those who will follow us. It's late 
to change our minds but it is Imperative to 
make better men out of our clilldren. The 
way to It is education. Let us urge that the 
powers-to-be In Washington authorize our 
own Detroit Board of Education to study and 
recommend the ways that will lead to a 
better future. 


^^Cost-PIm/’ a World War Evil, Re¬ 
turns—Outlawed After the Last War, 
It Bobs Up in Current Renegotiations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. W^OODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Rkcord, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing article by John T. Flynn, from 
Barron’s National Business and Finan¬ 
cial Weekly for August 31, 1942: 

“Cost Plus,” a World War Evil, Returns— 
Outlawed Arrxs the Last War, It Bobs Up 
IN Current Contract Rxnsootiationb 
(By John T. Flynn) 

(The cost-plus-percentage-of-cost system 
caused so much proffteering in the last war 
that Congress banned it almost at the start 
of the present conflict. But after almost 
sneaking back into war contracts a couple 
of times since then, cost-plus has finally re¬ 
turned in the renegotiation system. That is 
what the author, a famous writer on eco¬ 
nomic subjects abows in this article. 

He also brings out how the lack of incentive 
for manufacturers to keep down costs, which 
is a consequence of cost-plus, has brought 
with it a threat of bureaucratic control of 
war production and loss of efficiency.) 


The Government, quite properly, is deter¬ 
mined to prevent unreasonable war profits. 
The people are in no mood to tolerate profit¬ 
eering in this war. There Is, of course, a 
right way and a wrong way to check it. The 
right way is simple and foolproof. Taxes. 
The Treasury and the most responsible states¬ 
men in both Houses of Congress are agreed 
on the right way. Nevertheless, we have 
taken the wrong way. And unless we reverse 
oureelves we will see war costs soar and pro¬ 
duction slow down. 

In the last war we invented a beautiful 
device for swelling profits and expanding 
costs. It was called cost-plus. The Govern¬ 
ment told the manufacturer to go ahead and 
build a battleship, spend what was necessary 
and it would pay him, say 10 percent of the 
entire cost. If the ship cost $10,000,000,000, 
he would get a million profit. If the ship 
cost $20,000,000,000, he would get two million. 
The more the ship cost the more the con¬ 
tractor made. The contractor had no inter¬ 
est in keeping costs down and every interest 
in getting them up. 

CONGRESS INTENDED TO KISP COST-PLXTa OUT 

This time the Government decided there 
would be no revival of that old war devil. 
And so Congress, In the very first War Powers 
Act, provided: “Nothing herein shall be con¬ 
strued to authorize the use of cost-plus-per- 
centage-of-cost system of contracting.” We 
thought we had the devil licked. But we 
reckoned without the bureaucrat. And here 
is what he has done: 

Early this year the Truman Senate com¬ 
mittee revealed many cases of unconscionable 
war profits. Of course, Congress—^the House-— 
swiftly passed a bill. No more excessive prof¬ 
its it proclaimed. And what plan do you 
suppose It adopted? Why, nothing else than 
our old friend cost-pliis. Army and Navy 
boards could call In any and all contractors, 
investigate them and bring about a revision of 
their contracts on a basis of cost plus 6 per¬ 
cent profit. The Treasury protested. The 
Navy protested. The Senate reversed this. 
Finally, a law was passed imder which any 
or all war contracts would be reexamined 
and renegotiated. But how this was to be 
done was left to the discretion of the various 
boards set up in the armed services. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Army, the Navy, and the Mari¬ 
time Commission established what they called 
Price Adjustment Boards. And they went 
to work on the contractors, armed with al¬ 
most unlimited pressure and unlimited dis¬ 
cretion. 

The best intention In the world moved the 
instigators of this seemingly wise and sim¬ 
ple procedure. But, human nature being 
what it Is, it has led directly and with the 
Inevitability of doom first to the rise of a 
vast swarm of bureaucrats interfering in pro¬ 
duction, and second to good old cost-plus 
because the reviewing boards measure profit 
as a percentage of cost. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO MR. X 

Here are some actual examples of how it 
works—names withheld for good reason. Mr. 
X is a small businessman—^has a plant worth 
two or three million dollars. He is efficient; 
has a high reputation in hla industry. When 
the war effort begins Uie Navy urges him to 
take a batch of war orders. He scraps his old 
plant, Junks his machinery, scraps also his 
four or five hundred old customers, and goes 
all out for war production. The Government 
wants him to make an item for which it has 
been paying around $8,000. Mr. X makes an 
estimate of $8,900 apiece. The Navy thinks 
he is **waoky.” But he takes the contract. 
At first he loses money, but as he gets organ¬ 
ized and swings into large-scale production 
he makes big profits. Even so, his profits are 
trivial compared with the money he is saving 
the Government. Moreover, he produces with 
such speed and efficiency that he i« nearly 
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l»4i fi >l wtn < mlithr Jtwry 

U HM 4Mm ilMl eight tlMHlt hiS««Btl* 
v m tm n .hB haire mot^. But Jbt 

mi r^t. hhtf hd Bm huuie JMftHe profiti. 
Hhwmir.lMltttt^oivlih’to koep ill^iiheea 
plttAtf. 0<mraM»ttt 

iMr MMH a1imintie li>>giattaiaict«rt 0f 
tm, «ni in ^ to im wi t ilhat -mpMuH 4o the 
mgipilrty, leneiy, bxiA ettf e a lnlet imttye ahmtgr 

of aelx^Mua. Oih ptiMNiaM hi htoplen^ 
urith hie .mind tree to cozxoentrate on the 
ptdhlemB of productlozi, makee an the differ¬ 
ence i>etimnhlgproduotloQ and tittle pro- 
duo tiet i . (Vet «t tMe erttteei potato edr. K 
im mmmtmonBd to ethihtngeep to he reaepoti- 
ttted. tQie .ucaenni and Jns p ec e c r a awedn 
oaner hie plant, file nttmitlen is ahneet ito- 
tMXif aunerted teom Me .taetoiy and ie oen- 
centcftted on hie eontiect and the .Kavp 
Board whl^ la on hie neck. 

Of couree Tenegotiatton Is voluntary. A 
contract o r can refuse to renegotiate. If he 
refueee, nothing happen to him save 
rtiin. «o Air. 'K U eenegetMted. Bla ttaed 
price .mateact to chanjed do ooet-plue. JUe 
pmfite may be cut» hut hie aoata may eoar. 
Moreoeer, now that he opeealne on eoet 
the Ooverament muet station its Imtiiotewi 
and auditors In the plant to help him heclde 
what is a proper cost nnd what to not. Since 
It to concerned with costs, the Ooeemxnent 
tel tnieeeet ed in every decision he meSees. He 
oannot he paM his peroenliage ^anlees the 
Qtovemment appeovas an axpendtoure as n 
cost, ^he Oorenunent. thraiigh ten iaspeo- 
tore, now takes jpart witti Mm M the deal- 
alone be makes, lie heglae do wpeeate 4n 
Obedience to an elaborate rule book pro¬ 
vided by the Havy. & can ‘tio longer oper¬ 
ate his plent we he did before. His con¬ 
fidence in his own Judgment la Impaired. 
His ability to dedde questions swiftly to 
slowed down. A herd of youthful and small- 
bere etosks now help htoa non hie plant. 
A highly efflolent machine for making war 
materials to turned into a far less efficient 
machine. 

This p l ant that grot the Bavy fer record 
production was Slowed down to half Its former 
speed in the first month of the new system. 


Most of the cases of .laxge profits have no 
root In a deliberate Intent to rob the Oov- 
ernment. One Una took « contmet with 
the Navy h? make An ordnance Item. The 
Navy fixed the price. The admirals said they 
knew what the unit oovt was bcoause toKy 
had been making it 4n their mm naey yaceto 
for years. The mazuifaoturer Junkjed hto old 
business, took the Navy contract on its own 
terms, end found wt very noon that he 
oeuld produse the Aitfnance unit «t « very 
nmcii lower price then Me Boy. The ooiv- 
traetor pnompCiy esent to dhe Wlaffy« and wn 
hto own fwqueet bad 4he pMee eedteieed. The 
Navy was ^veiy grateful. But .now ^the eon- 
tractor has been yanked down to Btoshing- 
ton tor renegotiation. The Navy hoard says 
he is wtiu making too much. He cays he is 
not. We endent plant to on Che vetfe of 
being Changed over to a eOBt<plfue deal, wilh 
ah of Hs weoompenyipg eaito. 
comuenoae voaoiD «o 

totodt, buttotoaM>t negaasiiy. It istsnffioldnt 
tOMpr sMra^ titotgivegy eoatoaetotogae 
being taliea?aweiy fiont the ^ob of?jwnduciiig 
war goeds to enter into iong suad haarytog 
ccmtroyeriiy wiMmiffioe aO^ktaPhtboaiods, 
dhlch make thsto om Ttdm, proceed luth*- 
leedy AadWhibygewMag toieptoHt wndpr 
the twin evils of cost-plus and red t^to. 

iCM suihnCtotmcBM sitdMiae: ^ da not 
iMwe eiiM itQ todther Bbont 
goede ic^WMae. 


imgWttor, 

Aft eMPt The gab >wc 'prcMdhntoig smut' pMNto'' to 
made difficult by the maicoldable seiiitatl^ 
that the Government ,has to use. Xnnumar- 
toMe hoards osgulating war oontraots, 
oftotoe oi materlats. prleee, tohor 
and eanp Jjfium Af psadiactien ddMge ^tbe 
pniduaer wdth ipstttlQiuxaaMi, reporto ^ ho 
fitted out* material tngtootlons, ohanges In 
dfMdgn* And so iorth. On top of these nome 
now the price adjustment hoards with etill 
further audits and questionnaires and In- 
e peet te ms. And all to ac compltoh an end 
whtoh -can he ochtoFved atosply and effielently 
by«taaes. 

TDo not mifpom that alX this means just 
setting top wee more board In WasMbgton. 
The Navy haa set Asp Us JPrloe Adjustment 
Bosffd. Xt began with a UUle office shared 
with some other oflotoi and a few clerks. 
It was moving, the day 1 visited it, into larger 
quarters. It has 76 ace o un t a nt a alone now 
asm to about to increase the nusmer to 166. 
TMe does net ODUzrttotoiide^ and tnepeetere 
whomwsbfwesk'ln tkedaotoztoe, and of eouree 
it to nnlp getting under way. But the Army 
also has Its board. It to setting up subordi¬ 
nate boards In numerous industrial regions 
throughout the country to'be near the plants 
to he inapeeted. It has an elaborate and 
growing Asm seotton. Xt seems to be a good 
deal mom eirthustoetic abcoit tts Job than 
the iiraffy. The iCatotkue Ctommtoslon has 
formed a 8-iaan hoard in Washington and 
plans ffor 13 additional regional boards in 
all sectlians of the country so as to be nearer 
to its victims. The office of Chief of Ord- 
nahoe has ^appointed its speolal board In the 
Oapttai aiMl plans a doaso more acottemd 
areuad the Nation. The engineers Corps 
has dwo pries adjustment boarda, one for 
supply and one for contracts. Of op u ree the 
Air Corps mpst have Its board, its district 
boards, its inspectors, checkers, audltorB, and 
dents. 'TheiSignal Coips, the Burgeon Gen¬ 
eral. the Obeatocal Watfase geoSkm and the 
Quaipennattertei Corps all make eontMcts, so 
they too must have boaids. In tact the 
Qnariermastor’e beard to tiakerhig with the 
idea^of a mulUtude of hoards, one for each 
important Industry. 

Remember, this to just the beginning. 
This system has hardly gdtten started. The 
Nary to *Tenegotlatlng'* two manuiactiivers 
a day. The otflier ageneles are working on 
as many manufaeturers as tbelr mclptent 
organizations will permit. But toity Art 
growteag, gpreaMag. And before long the 
annles of bureaucrats mobUtoed by these 
boards win be wrapping their redtape around 
most of the producing madilnes of the 
Nartion. 

The futility and needlessness of aU this to 
the patlMtle part of the plctiirs. The Brat 
ctdect of prodooffion to to psodtt e e». quto k l y 
and ADundiy. The neat is to lump down 
costs. The third to to keep vdown profits. 
But in this ayatem, the first two are sacri- 
floed to the thtod. And profits are, after aU, 
the amanest part of the biU. Take a mllllon- 
ddllar cootvaot, on which the wonteaotor 
managsB to diear kO percent. llmtmnoi«its 
to gtiCtaoo. The isnnihto a g costs am #900,- 
CDO. Bbw you mey think youoenget eome- 
wbeis by abandoning tbs oontract .and put¬ 
ting the contractor on an arrangement of 
cost plus 5 percent. That will out the profit 
ftom ftoa,fi00 to pKhOOO tf—if the eontractor 
oonttoiseeto iwep the costs dawn to good,000. 

But he fioitoagertoas eay Mtstito M detng 
that. BoheolwtiiKl AnMtiiato mtonmoH 
ing^fiogtoHoBSt Mo pcoffit wMch the Oovosn- 
Ogrotd to give And on which 

bM wiuihad. And M instead fd g&QDjK)0 
dosti the Govorsmeixt wm Muw to m a 
tnfi^ and a italf M ^ootos, phii 4ff6;eoo 
ptoffibi; I^Mo todertoi and Aipaosea M 

at B sto ia i iwato, B o ujaa^ dan tbto 

ttr Mdto 

Inpolvodto/ 


Mo. And It to hmman stutues and eilthaeetto 
wsuredaadlug WMh. 

TAxiu WILL Faav gfT 

Tho way to handle this problem id simple. 
fiUaos the first Aim to produotlQn, the wise 
comtse is to negotiate a eontraot with the 
menuSsoturer at the pxice that seems best. 
Having dene this, then let the producer alone. 
Tom him ioeee in hto plant to buy as cheaply 
as he can. make the heat hasgains possible 
with labor and^aaeoutlves, adopt the best and 
cheapest processes and make his decisions 
with the full use of hto eiq>erlence and 
facilities and those of hla trained executives, 
untrammeled by inspectors and supervisors 
who know little or wothlnf nf hto business. 
Since the costs must come out of his con¬ 
tract price we can depend on his doing as 
good a Job as poftoble to hetoUng them down; 
he will do a far better Job than Government 
agents can do. Thus he wlU, of course, make 
the largeet psofit posalkle srlthtn dbe contract 
price. But the Government need not worry 
about that. It can settle that score with him 
after he haa peodueefU^-by maasu of 

The manutouiturers are resigned to the fact 
that they are gotog to b aa e great gobs of 
their profits takeu away from Ahem by taiEss. 
The House has alraady passed a drasUo ex¬ 
cess profits tax which will do Affectively the 
job of recapturing for the Government any 
profits that are too large. Indeed, profits 
will prertMMy he vary aktoimy when the tax 
bm to put to walk. But 1dm wwnufaeturers 
do net r eas pt that. TVue, they do not want 
the Aaxes too high because they are wor¬ 
ried .about their plight when the war Job 
Is done and they turn back to plants that are 
literally wrecked for peacettme purposes. 
However, Ahey eapeet drastic Inipeito on their 
profits. What they setent mast to the potley 
under wMoh the Omacamexiit, having msfie 
a contract, kicks out of it and then subjeots 
them to a system of fiaosl and produoMsn 
espionage with their power to run their 
plants shared with Inexperienced Qovem- 
ment agents who gpum up the works and 

mraoM pkodtjcbs uNcxaTAimT 

They resent a system uxtoer which they 
must worry conttonously about their fu¬ 
ture pkms. Bow no men knows what hto 
profits ere, or hto oests. They are at the 
mercy of Ibroes ropesetlng drom day to di^. 

None of thto to said eiffieclaUy In orltlolsm 
of the Govseameat. <No one can be saddled 
with any dark gulK for what has happened. 
I have epoken unchertoaMy perhaps ef the 
buceauesat. Put any one of us Into a po- 
sitton of power and presently his fingers wlU 
begin to itM lor snore power, for the op- 
pcetunity to spnesid out hto Infiuence over 
other men's hsbavlor. Thto is what has 
happened. Having gotten off on the wrong 
loot An this ee n ego tl a t Aon ayatem, we can de¬ 
pend on the natusal tow of hureaueracy to 
do the rest and carry us the full length of 
the fatal md. 

In fact. I have found no great enthusiasm 
for this system In Washington. There did 
not seem to be any Immense eagerness for 
Ite continuance In the Navy. In the Senate 
Finance Ootomtttoe none of the men I 
talked to, from the Chairman down, had a 
good word for It. The Chairman, by the 
way, has been deUiBed with protests from 
wriggling producers all over the country. 
Mr. Mbrgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, 
opposed tt trom the heghkilng end told the 
House Gommittee when tt considered the 
project that the ptom would accomplish 
nothing that could not he accompltohed by 
a single tax Dm. And that is the simple 
truth. 

The Navy says it has saved $360,000,000 
of the toigMiyevB* fisoiiey on its eenegotla- 
tion. The Army to have fione as 

well. But this to an illusion. The Oov- 
emment would have got toe $7OOfiO0LOOO in 
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taxes. And under the ooet*plua plan a aet 
of arrangements has been put in motion that 
will heavily Increase oosts. 

I do zipt write to save the profits of pro¬ 
ducers. Probably the harshest words writ¬ 
ten about profiteers were written on this very 
typewriter when I helped Investigate prof¬ 
iteers of the last war. It is not a question 
of protecting profits. We can take them 
by taxes. It is a case of keeping produc¬ 
tion vital and of keeping down costs as 
part of the war against Infiation. 


Clapper’s Claptrap 


EXTENSION OF REB^ARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVBS 
Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks 1 am includ¬ 
ing an editorial written by Frank Mota. 
editor of the Hays (Kans.) Daily News. 

I believe every fair minded person will 
agree that the eastern newspaper writers 
and radio commentators were very unfair 
in their discussion of the recent price- 
control bill. The farmer is not asking for 
special favors, but as one of the im¬ 
portant members of our domestic econ¬ 
omy does believe he is at least entitled to 
fair and impartial consideration from the 
eastern press. 

The editorial follows: 

GLAPFEB'S CLAFTXAF 

Bitterest foe of the farmere in their fight 
to obtain prices for their products commen- 
eurate with increased costs of farm operation 
and higher living costs Is a former Kansan, 
Raymond Clapper, one of the *T"-wnting col¬ 
umnists. Sitting oomfortably before his 
typewriter at the Nation’s capital, it’s Uttle 
Clapper knows of fann labor shortage, of 
farms being abandoned because of It and of 
himdreds of thousands of young men once 
employed on fanns who have gone Into war 
Indus^. Probably he also Is deaf to the 
plea of Secretary Wlckard that farmers step 
up production from 20 to 40 percent. Pos¬ 
sibly he doesn’t even know about the trouble 
the farmer is having getting parts and re¬ 
pairs for his machinery or that his living costs 
have gone up 25 percent in the last year. And 
It is certain Mr. Clapper is oblivious of the 
fact the national administration has made 
no move to control wages In wax industry, 
for he makes no mention of it. Someone 
ought to take the clapper out of Raymond's 
bell. 


Farm Prices and Farm Labor 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 

or VXEGINU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSBNTATTV1I8 
Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, in his mes¬ 
sage to Congress on Labor Day the Presi¬ 
dent said: 

Parity la, by its definition, a fair relation¬ 
ship between the prices of things farmers 


sell and the things they buy. Calculations 
of parity must include all cost of produetion. 
including the cost of labor. 

I think it is only fair and Just that the 
cost of farm labor be taken into con¬ 
sideration in calculating parity. In 
arriving at parity for farm prices the 
pmriod from 1909 to 1914 was chosen as 
the base period. Fhrm labor costs have 
doubled since that time. To adhere to 
that period in calculating parity, with no 
regard to the present costs of farm labor, 
is manifestly unfair. That was an en¬ 
tirely different era from the present. 
When we consider that parity does not 
Include farm production costs it must be 
admitted that farmers are not receiving 
in excess of parity, in spite of the careless 
claims to the contrary. 

Under present war conditions the farm 
labor problem is alarming. It is said that 
food will win the war and write the peace, 
but farmers must not be hampered to the 
extent that they will be powerless to pro¬ 
duce the food. Not only is there a grave 
scarcity of farm labor but the farmer 
must compete with extremely high wages 
now being paid in industry yet he is 
denied consideration of such labor costs 
in the return for his products. 

The vote in question was on the Brown 
amendment, which reads as follows: 

For the purposes of ibis act parity prices 
and comparable prices for any agricultural 
commodity shall be determined as autboriaed 
by existing law, but shall also Include aU 
farm labor. 

Opponents of the Brown amendment 
admitted that the costs of farm labor 
should be considered but wanted to leave 
it to the President. I have great respect 
for the President but I have reached the 
conclusion that the Congress should legis¬ 
late in a clear and specific manner. The 
President must necessarily refer adminis¬ 
trative details to others and there Is 
always grave danger of the bureaucrat 
Interpreting the law to suit himself and 
administering it without regard to its 
true intent and purpose. 

I cannot agree with the contention 
that farm prices are responsible for in¬ 
flation. Farmers constitute about 25 
percent of the total population and re¬ 
ceive less than 10 percent of the total 
national income. The farmer does not 
present a threat of inflation. His prices 
have httie or nothing to do with infla¬ 
tion. In the present emergency it is 
necessary that the Government expend 
huge sums in the war effort. Such ex¬ 
penditures, together with high labor 
wages in industry, present the real in¬ 
flation threat. Regardless of how favor¬ 
able his market, it is inconceivable that 
our tobacco farmers, with a small aver¬ 
age acreage allotment, can possibly con¬ 
tribute to Inflation. Our real trouble is 
the wide spread between what the farmer 
receives and what the consumer pays. 
Because a shirt costs $3 at retail is no 
reason to censure and penalize the cot¬ 
ton farmer who received only 17 cents 
per pound for his cotton. A housewife 
pays 8 cents per pound for tomatoes at 
the grocery but the farmer probably re¬ 
ceived 85 or 40 cents per bushel. Com¬ 
parable spreads may be dted in the case 
of many commodities, such as wheat at 
$1.28 per budiel, potatoes at $1, and com 
at 80 cents. 


There is nothing more Important to' 
our economic welfare than the control of 
prices and the prevention of run-away 
Inflation, but a program against infla¬ 
tion must be all-inclusive and benefit all 
the people. The administration has seen 
lit to favor certain groups and grant 
many concessions to labor. As to wages 
we have only a vague promise that wages 
will be stabilized, with no assurance as 
to the meaning of that term. I contend 
that a program of uniformity is more 
desirable than one of discrimination and 
it is as necessary to control the prices of 
the things farmers have to buy as to 
control the prices of what they have to 
sell. It must be remembered that the 
farmer has a constant outlay for ma¬ 
chinery, fertilizer, clothing, and numer¬ 
ous items, the costs of which are grad¬ 
ually Increasing and in the production of 
which consideration has been given to 
labor costs with respect to their sales 
prices. The farmer should not be de¬ 
nied a market for his products which will 
enable him to provide a reasonable 
standard of living for his family, and an 
opportunity to discharge his debts and 
purchase War bonds. 

In supporting the Brown amendment 
I did not vote as a member of any bloc 
nor as the result of pressure from any 
source but on the proposition of Justice 
and fairness and on the assumption that 
the President intended that farm labor 
costs should be considered when he said: 

Oalciilatlons of parity must include all cost 
of production, including the cost of labor. 


The Necessity for Further Economy in 
Nonmilitiry Expenditures 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 

OF ICAaSACHTTBETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1,1942 

Ut. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Byrd economy commit¬ 
tee. and as one who has long taken an 
active part in the light against Govern¬ 
ment waste and extravagance, I wish to 
commend the Congress lor its action in 
reducing nonmilitary expenditures for 
the current flscal year by $1,300,000,000. 

This is precisely the amount of sav¬ 
ings which we. of the Joint Economy 
Committee, in our initial report, recom¬ 
mended as a flrst step in the elimination 
on nonessential Federal expenditures. 

It is a source of no small satisfaction 
to the committee that its specific pro¬ 
posals for reductions have, in the main, 
been followed by Congress. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that 
much more work remains to be done 
along this line. The legislative and 
executive branches must resolutely con¬ 
tinue their efforts until every single dol¬ 
lar of unnecessary expenditure is elimi¬ 
nated. 

The Government wiU spend this year 
approximately seventy-five billions of 
dollars, in the face of revenues of between 
twenty and twenty-five billions. In the 
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oMMAetr lillMM WtfUe fnost of our 
pnoMut wtt ptoiPMtlvo ouHEy wm Hbb 
for nmr insivom, ora tro otiQ opeKHiii 
far In exooM of mar requ t rgmeBli for 
nomniUtary costs of j ovor nm cttt. It is 
hiito Ibae that tbese civil expenditures 
be reduced to the bone. To continue un¬ 
necessary functions at thiit time not oidy 
requires funds ohloh are sorCly needed 
for war purpoota. but at the same time 
the afaneiMi oonoomed are usiog oon- 
slderaMe oflloe spaoe and eqiiipmeat, of 
which there is a serious shortage, not to 
mention a large number of emtAoyees 
who might better be devoting their tal¬ 
ents to the war effort 

Of oourse, there are some items of civil 
expenditure, such as the outlay for in¬ 
terest on the national debt, which cannot 
be reduced, but which, on the other 
hand, will continue to increase. But it is 
this very fact, coupled with the necessity 
of malting such huge expenditures for 
war purposes, that makes Imperative the 
avoidance of every expense we can get 
along without. 

Already our national debt has grown to 
ninety billions, and it may easily reach 
two-hundred billions by the end of the 
next fiscal year. Every dollar that Is 
wasted simply piles up the debt that 
much higher, and places that much 
greater a mortgage upon the income and 
property of every oitiMn. 

under the jnesnire of war necessity, we 
have instituted a system of rationing for 
scarce goods. We have set tm a system 
of priorities and allocation for critical 
war materials. It seems to me we ought 
to apply some sort of an allocation sys¬ 
tem to the tax dollars which the people 
are paying into the Treasury and to the 
receipts from purchases of War bonds 
and stamps, so as to give first piiority to 
war needs and essential civilian activi¬ 
ties. 

There never has been any justification 
for waste and extravagance in govern¬ 
ment, and certainly there can be none 
now, when every ctoUar we can raise by 
taxation, and tens of bllUons more that 
have to be borrowed, are required to meet 
the cost of our war effort. 

The Joint Economy Committee, in its 
supplemental report submitted not long 
ago, said in part: 

tbe ecmmittse rastiaM that tbe poBsiblUties 
for eeonoiiiiis bars besii no mote than 

The commKtae uaitsras that there la a 
giaat MM for more sawieot eperatloli end 
feobasiy great eoanomy a mo n g Oofemment 

corporations. 

Lmewtasi tne oossaitnei InteUds to eaamlne 
further, praewses sbi eeiMtsioiie in puretuui- 
tug. ciarataeatum, islanam uanaportatton, 
pubUcity. and other overhead Iteam of the 
dspa n a ie ntt and ageaelae of the 

The eora m figee Miovei that thore li noed 
Mefent iMiniftiistratioti and mom 
I eentreia among meiiy. if net aivef 
tlie eo^cMled permanent agenoiee of the 
Gkivemment. 

the edmitltiao vesfieet titet mere isatsew- 
big need U etamHie eloesiy the aotmtiet. 
IMtIem; ana es pe a d Um es at the ee^mned 

iwspdd 

'pmegeily wMy-' be 


mended w tthoitt Interferenae with the masi- 
mutn war eflbrt. 

Hare, then, we have 4 definite Indiea* 
tton that the work of the Byrd eooiuamy 
eomndilee will eoDtinue, with both the 
hope and expectation of being able to 
potot the way to addlttonal posslMlitias 
for economy in Oovemment spending. 

One of dbe very obvious possibilities 
of further savings lies in the huge ex¬ 
penditures being made for publicity and 
propaganda purposes. Bvery depart¬ 
ment and agency of the Ctovemment 
has a large staff of hlldily paid public¬ 
ity experts Who spend muiions yearly on 
press releases, bulletins, radio programs, 
propaganda movies, and so forth. Every 
day. Members of Congress receive in the 
mad a huge pile of this expensive pub¬ 
licity material, most of which goes into 
the waste basket witlmut reading. This 
same material is sent to newspaper edi¬ 
tors and to thousands of other persons 
who are on the departmental mailing 
lists. 

In this connection, I was glad to note 
that the Director of the Office of War 
Information, Mr. Elmer Davis, has re¬ 
cently ordered a drastic curb on Oovem¬ 
ment publications and mailing lists. 

I congratulate him most heartily on 
this step, which I am sure will meet with 
the fun approval and commendation of 
the tax-paying public. 

On the other hand, 1 note that his own 
agency, the Office of War Information, 
is employing some 8,600 people at an 
annual cost of $31,000,000. I sincerely 
hope that Mr. Davis will carefully exam¬ 
ine into the operations of this agency 
with a view to eliminating any waste 
and extravagance which may exist. 

It may be that this whole $314)00,000 Is 
being wisely and efficiently spent, but it 
does seem like a lot of money to be put¬ 
ting out for publicity purposes. I have 
every confidence in Mr. Davis, and I 
know that if It is possible for him to 
cut down his budget he will do so. 

The fact that Mr. Davis has already 
taken steps along this line in connection 
with various publicity agenoies goes to 
show what can be done by the executive 
dwoartments, thsmselves, if they will only 
take the initiative. While Congress 
makes the appropxiaiions, it must neces¬ 
sarily rely upon the testimony of the 
responsible officials of the various agen¬ 
cies of Oovaniineat as to their respective 
needs. Thesedgmiclesareinabetter po- 
aition than Congress to know where ex¬ 
penses oan best be cut, but if they tall to 
act It is up to Congress to force their 
hands. 

When there were only about 2,000,000 
people paying direct taxes to the Govern¬ 
ment, it was very hard to stir up any 
interest in the subject of Government 
economy. Blit now that the Income-tax 
exemptions are bafng lowered to the point 
where the great majoulty of the gain¬ 
fully employed persons In the country 
will be paying income tax, I look for a 
much #ra$ilM inters m ttie peirt of the 
people in what the Government spends. 
Our citiaens do not mind paying every 
oettl that letraeaesary for war porpeees, 
and to earry on essential functions of 
Qovemmeot, but they resent having to 
peg ^uffdeKisffiM ttam to to toent tox- 


necwtttily Mid twatefolly by ttieir Oov< 
muneat 

Svery citizen Is yolng to h»ve to tlfUten 
up his belt and readjust his standard at 
living to B&et the demands of the war 
^ort. It is fitting and proper that the 
dvil agencies of the Ckivemment do like* 
wise. 


Address to Sevendi Georgia District 
Deaoerstie CoBv eu t ion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MALCOIMC. TARVER 

or OE080XA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBXSBNTATIVES 
ThurBdatf, October 1,1942 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission given me 1 herewith extend 
my remarks by inserting the message 
transmitted by me to the Seventh Geor¬ 
gia District Democratic Convention 
which assembled at Rome, Ga., on Sep¬ 
tember 26,1642. 

lir. Chairixian. in accepting no mina tion as 
your Repreaentatlve In the Seveoty -eighth 
CongreM. I do lo In a apirlt of deep humility 
and with full reellxatlon of the responslbll- 
itiee of the poaitlon. At no time in our na¬ 
tional history, not even at the time when 
we were not yet a nation but were passing 
through the throes of the War of the Revolu¬ 
tion, have the welfare, the liberty, the civil¬ 
isation of the American people been threat¬ 
ened as they are today. We are wrestling 
with would-be masters of the world who 
recognise no god, whose hearts are stone, 
whose ambitions are cruel and unlimited, 
who claim to be supermen, and who are bent 
on the enslavement of the rest of humanity. 
TO lose In such a struggle would mean the 
destruotlon of olvUiaation aa we have known 
it for at least the next thousand years. 

We shall not lose, but to say that is not to 
dlBQount the terrible struggle that lies ahead, 
nor to predict early victory. Neither is It to 
predict victory untU we have as a people 
realised fully the nature and extent of the 
eacrihees we shall have to endure. We are 
fighting against nations whose men for years 
have been trained for war. whose workers in 
Industry work 12 to 14 hours a day tor little 
or no wages beyond enough to supply a bare 
livelihood, whoee industries and whose agri- 
euituie ijrt in part being carried on by slaves 
Whom they have captured and coerced, who 
have laid up for many years military eup- 
pUes and materials against this day. We are 
a peace-loving peo|He, wa have not been 
studying war. we have plenty of manpower 
but manpower that in the main has yet to 
be trained, with an industrial production tot 
war which 1« being kept going by men and 
women who. in many instances, are being 
paid wages far beyond the ability of the 
CMvemment to eontinue paying them for a 
Imra pwiod of time, and who in some war 
industries are now on strike because of real 
or fancied grievances, wocken who must have 
ttme and a half for overtime if they work 
mons than 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week, 
evan though In many thousands of cafes 
they have been deferred from mUitary sei v- 
loe beeaum they are angaged in vital war 
work. We are cendlng our workers from 
Uie farma into these hi^y paid industries, 
4o let part of oi» crops rot in the fields tor 
want of farm labor. Our stomachs are full. 
40 nttr bfkolpi art well dad. the profits of our 
laduatrles in war work are huge. 
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We realize that we are at war, of course. 
The mothers and fathers of the mtiUftw of 
boys either in the senrice or who are going 
in know we are at war. Most of their sons 
are in this country now, hut they wiU not 
stay here if we are to win this war; and while 
we send them to the scattered battlefronts 
of the world, to die in the Solomons, or in 
£;gypt or India or China or Iran, we are not 
making the sacrifice that we have called upon 
them to make, we are not fighting on the 
homo front as they are and will be fighting 
in the field. 

We have spent $230,000,000,000 in 3 years. 
We contemplate spending $90,000,000,000 this 
coming year. Where are we going to get the 
money? The people are distressed over a tax 
bill which at most will raise about $25,000,- 
000,000. That is only a drop in the bucket. 
How long will we be able to issue bonds and 
print money and carry on this huge scale of 
expenditure? 

There can be but one answer: We must 
cut down our national war bill. We must 
cut It down without stopping a single ma¬ 
chine in a single factory, without eliminat¬ 
ing a single worker from war employment, 
without reducing our production of food and 
fiber from American farms. How can we do 
that? 

We can do that by paying war workers what 
we paid them in peacetime: by stopping the 
payment of fantastic amounts to war work¬ 
ers which in some cases are several times as 
much as they ever made in their lives: by 
having everybody tighten his belt and work 
for less, if necessary, rather than insist on 
more; by cutting profits on war contracts to 
the bone; by everybody working as long as 
be can rather than trying to work the short¬ 
est hours possible; and by becoming, each 
and every one of \i8, soldiers in one great 
army dedicated to the Job of winning this 
war. 

There ore those who say we can’t do this; 
that the cost of living has risen, and that 
wages must rise in proportion to the cost of 
living. The cost of living has not risen in 
proportion to the increase of wages In war 
industry. The farmer today gets about 60 
percent of first World War prices, while war 
labor gets 183 percent. Those who want to 
work on farm prices only and set ceilings on 
the prices of farm products, the most im¬ 
portant of which have not yet reached parity 
levels, are not dealing comprehensively with 
the infiatlon problem. If any farm prices 
are above fair levels, let them be brought 
down. I have no objection to that. Ood 
knows the farmer wo^d be willing to take 
10 cents a pound for his cotton and 70 cents 
a bushel for his wheat if it takes that to 
win the war and if the prices of everything 
else come down in proportion. But he is not 
willing to do it while the Government is pay¬ 
ing Negro laborers in Washington $100 a week 
to work on an underpass, and millions of 
others in proportion. 

I am not making a political speech. If Z 
were, I would have soft-pedaled some of the 
things I have said. This is no time for 
politics. If we don’t win this war, it won’t 
make any difference who represents you in 
Congress next time. And I don’t want you 
to get the impression that 1 am pessimistio 
about the outcome of the war. I most cer¬ 
tainly am not. Despite all handicaps, we are 
producing at a rate which will eventually 
overwhelm our enemies—^If we can keep it 
up. We are training and equipping the finest 
army in the world—^if we can keep it up. We 
are building warships that are adding con¬ 
stantly to the strength of our Navy, and 
our production of maritime vessels will out¬ 
distance the submarine menace—^If we can 
keep it up. And I think the American people 
are going to insist on doing the things that 
are necessary to keep it up. And if that in¬ 
volves lower wages in war industry, lower 
farm prices, longer hours, and other sacri¬ 
fices, Including smaller profit for business, 
I believe the American people are going to do 
the Job, 


Z am going to say another thing that it Is 
not politic to say. The fault for inaction does 
not rest altogether on Congress. There are 
people who are not in Congress but in the 
executive branch of the Government who 
haven’t yet told the American people Jtist 
what it’s going to be necessary to do to win 
this war. Not only they, but a great many 
Members of Congress, seem to think they 
can’t afford to tell the people the hard facts. 
They doubt their capacity to taka it. Z want 
to tell you that people who can stand to 
see their boys pla^ in the firing line can 
take anything it’s necessa^ to take to back 
them up. Whenever Z see a Member of 
Congress cringing like a whipped puppy when 
he gets a telegram from one of the higher-ups 
in the Congress of Zndiistrial Organizatlozxs 
or American Federation of Labor who 
claims to represent but oftentimes misrepre¬ 
sents labor, I think of what an example of 
courage or lack of it he Is setting for the boys 
on the battle fronts. What does his political 
hide amount to when compared with the lives 
of those boys? Suppose he does get defeated, 
that is not a drop in the bucket compared 
with what is happening to those boys. 

As a matter of fact, I think in most in¬ 
stances his constituents are far ahead of 
him in thinking the thing out. I believe 
that the great body of American labor and 
of American agriculture is Just as patriotic, 
Just as willing to sacrifice, as any man or 
woman in this country. They want to be 
shown what must be done. If it means lower 
wages, lower farm prices, it will be all right 
with them. All they want to know is that it 
Is necessary, and that they are not being 
discriminated against. And if Congress and 
the President of the United States can’t chart 
the ship for them, then democracy and demo¬ 
cratic government will have been a failure. 
I do not believe it will fall for I think that 
one of these days there is going to be a great 
awakening to duty on the part of every¬ 
body. and that it will not be long delayed. 

IXirlng the years before Pearl Harbor, I 
supported every effort to prepare this coun¬ 
try for defense, hoping and praying that 
war might not come, but determined to do 
whatever lay in my |K)wer to make us ready 
for it if it did come. Our preparation was 
insufficient but at least we had the makings 
of an army. We would not have bad that 
if the bill to extend selective service of men 
already Inducted into the Army and the pe¬ 
riod of service of the national guard had 
not passed last fall. It passed by one vote. 
If my vote had been cast against it, or the 
vote of any of the others who voted for 
it, it would have failed. I am proud of my 
record during these years of emergency, be¬ 
cause 1 believe that in making it I was rep¬ 
resenting you. And Z think that you felt 
I was representing you also, because you have 
honored me by returning me to Congress 
without opposition. For that honor and 
that trust, I owe you this, that X shall at 
all times when I exercise the power of a 
Representative in your name remember you 
and yours and vote as God gives me light in 
your best Interest. And that I here and 
now solemnly promise I will do. 


1942 Agricnltiural Lkbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY L. HAINES 

or rXNNSYLVAIfU 

IN THE HOUSE OP RSPBBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. {{AINES. Mr. 6peaker« under 
leave to extend xny remarks In the 
Record. I am insertixig a letter I received 


this morning from Mr. William Summeza. 
a very tine constituent of mine, Z believe 
this letter to be of a constructive nature, 
and I trust it wiU receive the attention 
of each Member of the House. 

The letter follows: 

NSW FSxidom, Pa., September 30,1942, 

The Honorable Haxkt L. Hauiis, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D, C. 
Subject: 1942 Agricultural Labor. 

Dias Oomgbxssman Haxnis: To a great ex¬ 
tent the terme "cannery labor’’ and "agri¬ 
cultural labor" are synonymoue. During Sep¬ 
tember 1941 we wrote Secretary Wickard that 
the situation looked bad for 1942. His reply 
was to the effect that our situation was an 
Isolated case. About February 1942 there was 
considerable newspaper talk about guarantee¬ 
ing a supply of farm labor, camps were to be 
established, etc. The summer of 1942 proved 
the labor shortage existed and all the talk 
was Just that—talk, and no more. 

This situation is serious if we are to secure 
production in 1943. This does not mean that 
we can wait until after elections, or until 
harvesttime in 1943 for relief. The Indica¬ 
tion is here now that farmers will not plant 
unless assured of labor for the 1943 harvest. 
This requires action—and quick action, too. 
Acreage plans are made and seed is pur¬ 
chased In December and January, although it 
is planted in May. The late spring is too 
late to change the farmers* plan of planting; 
that is fully established by the end of Jan¬ 
uary. 

Our situation Is typical of the local farmer 
as in many cases we had to supply the harvest 
labor from our own meager supply. Out¬ 
lined below is the situation as it existed in 
1942 with some suggestions for 1943: 

1. The high-school children here as well 
as all over the United States saved the vege¬ 
table and fruit harvests; without them there 
would have been a 60-percent loss. Their 
services should be publicly commended. 

a. In 1943 the school year should be 
planned to make their services available. The 
schools did not delay opening but simply 
permitted some few 16- and IT-year-olds to 
miss 2 to 3 weeks. Parents objected, not to 
the working, but to the loss of attendance 
while others were in school. 

2. The general run of labor from the 
United States Employment Bureau were 
strictly the dregs. We are not criticising 
the Bureau, they tried to do a good Job, but 
some newspapers played up these unemploy¬ 
ables as being ill-treated and discharged 
for no reason. Actually the case was that 
only the very worst were fired because they 
disrupted the whole force. These few Indi¬ 
viduals reported to the newspapers that they 
were so mistreated that they had to hitch¬ 
hike home, instead of waiting to the close 
of the working day, when they were trans¬ 
ported without charge in busses. 

a. Put such individuals in camps where 
they cannot get liquor and make them work. 
The bureaus can identify them. 

8. Qfllce of Price Administration allowed 26 
percent labor increases to cover costs, the 
actual increase January 1 to October 1 was 
40 percent. 

a. It is impossible to stop wage increases 
as long as war Industry pays huge wages 
and drains labor from essential food indus¬ 
tries. Therefore, increased vrages for food 
handling are essential. The actual increases 
in wage costs should be allowed by Oflloe of 
Price Administration. 

4. Migration of farm and cannery labor 
to war industries, frequently up to miles 
distant, hae caused a shortage in agricul¬ 
tural communities. This pirating of ex¬ 
perienced indlvidukls is extrem$ly wide- 
spreed and eerioue as It leaves us with 
mainly bums, cripples, and children* 

a. This could be partisUy corrected by 
limitation of gasoline mileage and higher 
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, ptloei hf QOloe of Moo 
tration that wmOd hli^iar wagae. 

d. Loo al hoUMwivaa who ora genexaU^ 
claond *tiiMiD|>lQ 9 aUle** did o fair 40 b of 
tuxsuihd out. 

a. Odod jnibUolty could inoMaae this 
•ouvoa of JwUahla labor. 

0. Ttko draft hat been a further drain. 

а. Local boarda oonlrcmted by the choice 
of agstoultuiml labor or war worherA defer 
the latter and take the former. We be-* 
lieve the boards should be Instructed that 
both are equally essential. 

In conclusion we, as well as other canners, 
have done everything we could think of to 
seouxe labor and have |ust squeaked through 
In 1002. We tried all of the following: 

1. Bad posters designed and distributed. 

2. Baised wages 40 percent. 

2. Tran^orted and housed labor from 40 

4. Operated free bus lines, canylng at peak 
as many as 200 workers. 

б. Conducted a ho\ue-to-house canvass to 
secure help. 

0. Applied for a delay in the opening of 
schools. 

7. Advertised by notices and newspapers. 

8. TTsed the United States Employment 
Service to the funest extent. 

The situation is becoming worse Instesd 
of better. We have exhausted our resources 
to attract labor, now federal action la abso¬ 
lutely essential. With a growing Army, lend- 
lease, and consumer demand the 1943 food 
supply wSl be severely (mrtaUed unless the 
agricultural interests are guaranteed an ade¬ 
quate supply of labor by December 31, IPta. 
The time tor talk Is past, only positive action 
can remedy the situation. 

Hes ^tf u lly y o u r s . 

Ohaxus O. SoK naas. Jr., Inc.. 

WmLUX SumasB, Vice President. 


ANewIMmtiondFPMilar 


EXTENSION OF 


or wuanum 

IN THE BOUSE OP BSPSBBBNSATXVB8 

Tuesdanfj September Z9 ,1902 

BCr. HOPE. Mr. Spesloer, there has 
been coasiderBMe dtoousilcm of late with 
reference to parity prioee. Several 
gznups of agrlculttiralproducersm dsal- 
leaging the baslB upon udiicb parity 
have been fliwed. An Inierettlng die- 
oiMBtOB of thte qneetkm as appUed to the 
poidtry Imtiiitry is contalnad In the 
June 18 ismie of the trade p u faH oa t l on 
Feed Stuffs. BeHevteg that this pm* 
eutation wlBbe of tntereet to manyMem- 
bm of Congress. I am Indiidlng It Ixere* 
with under permission heretofore given 
me to extend aw xemarhs: 

As FotanasMi fbome 

Early in April we pUbUsased some ^itoHai 
eomment on the effort Mug maffe by Xwavllt 
C. PatbOBS, puimsher of the Wocthe a st s m 
Pe m tr y n U m, to obtadn a revision in the Ctev* 
emment's xaetbodef amvlng at a pailW puee 
for pcMiltry proauots. Be oontended* said 
ngbilft we think, that Ihe parity prioe was 
arMIcaxy, based on a themtloal eeries of oosta, 
and that proper eoBEdeiatlon was not given to 
the peaUjyeianb me^qr eoats^ sueh asieed. 


POed actually aoeounts lOr about oae-*|ialf 
the jpouHrymanb ooid of psodiutioa, but ip 
the parity fomiula it is ^ven UtUe weight. 
Xnasmu<A as the same formula is used In Og* 


uclhg the,parity priee for milk, the same ob¬ 
jections can be made by dairymen as by poul* 
tiymen, JUnoe Jdr. Pscsons Aist brou^ tl^ 
mattsr to our attention, he has done acme 
spadework in Washington and obtained the 
exact Itama and thalr relative Importanoe as 
used in arriving at the mystarloua parity for 
farm produota. These ave shown In a tabular 
form on this page. We recommend that 
readers give the table dote study, with a stray 
thought or tsro going to the political horse 
trading andiongsoUlng that must have gone 
Into some of the items. 

In commenting on the table, Ifr. Parsons 
says: 

**Note first that 48 percent of the total 
values relate to household and living expenses. 
This means that a 80-peroent increase in the 
general cost of living would alone entitle 
poultry farmers to a mark-up of half that 
amount or 16 percent In their parity figures. 
This would be fine if famtues and p^try 
plants were of uniform slae—all average. 
When we look at It from the point of view 
of the man with 400 birds and others with 
either 4,000 or 40,000 layers It seems hard to 
bellevs that the Importance of a man's living 
expenses Increases In proportion to his egg 
piMuctlon. Poultry panties based on such 
distorted expenses can^t work. 

^Secondly, look at the Importanoe given 
feed In the total parity commodities a^nst 
our customary eaqperience of 60 percent or 
more of cash out costs. The Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Agency figuree It at only 20 per¬ 
cent of the farm factors, which Is only 
10 percent of the total cash out. Do you fig¬ 
ure Increase In the coat of fesnliy food and 
clothing Is three times as Importent as the 
cost of poultry feed? We think this ta bimk 
and we don*t mind sayixsg so. 

**ltaxt, look at the last Item which Is so Im¬ 
portant to poultrymen. It Isn’t figured at 
all In the Qovecnment’s poultry parity sched¬ 
ule. I Inserted It here Just to emphwdae the 
goose egg. Can you draft men to work for 
nothing?** 

There can be no doubt that this Is a ridicu¬ 
lous and preposterous situation which, If not 
corrected, threatens the best customers of 
the feed Industry—the poultry raisers and 
the dairymen. The legislative manipulation 
of farm prices through the Juggling of parity 
percentages will defeat Leon Henderson’s ef¬ 
forts to put price ceiUngs on the coat of llv- 
log, which means that feed jh^lOes under the 
present eet-up may advance sbttq>ly, while 
products of fazmers Who feed grain win not. 
If poultrymen and dairymen cannot feed at 
a profit, they are not going to buy feed. 

The reme^ pointed out by Mk. Parsons 
Is to establish a sq»arate, realistic parity for¬ 
mula for poultry and dairy products. In¬ 
stead of piaoiiig them tinder the blanket 
fosmula for grains and other farm produoe 
unrelated to the feedlot. Be has a logical 
argument, and deserves to be helped in his 
fight by the feed, industry, which has as much 
at atake as the -poultry and dairy industries. 

Nefe’V fskars beJMitd your parity 
Weights used In computing index numbers 
of prices paid by far m ers, including Inter¬ 
est and taxes—percentage of total Index 
commodities used for fax^ living: 

Food_ 17.8 

Clothing_ 14.8 

Eupplles <fu^, kerosene, soap, gas¬ 
oline, tires and oU fOr autemo* 

bUe, etc.)_ 6.8 

Furniture and fumishlngB-- — 2.9 

Building matertale for houses_ 8.6 

Automobtlee (share used for liv¬ 
ing)—,_ 3.0 

Total___ 43.6 

Commodltlea used for production: 

Feed_ 10.1 

fiiadhinery 4.2 

Automobiles (Share used tor farm 
business) and trucks....._, 4.5 


Commodities used for production—Con. 


Tractors_ _ ^_1.2 

Ptetmaer_ 8.2 

Building and fencing materials... 6.8 
Equipment and sup^es (gasoline 
oil, liamess, twine. Insecticides, 

containers, etc.)._ 6.0 

Seed- 1.4 

Labor_—____ 0 

Total_ 37.4 

Total all commodities_ 86.0 

Interest (charges per acre on farm real 

estate debt)_ 7.2 

Taxes (payable per acre on farm real 
estate)__ 6.8 


Grand total_100.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Re¬ 
search, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TXWNM SIX 

IN THE HOOBB OF RBPBB8ENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. BXFADVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include 
herein the address of the Honorable John 
J. Parker, senior Judge, United States 
CoiRt of Appeals, Fourth Clrouit, de* 
Itvered at the annual dinner of the Fed¬ 
eral Bar Association, Tuesday evening, 
September 20, at ihe Mayflower Hotel. 
This Is a well-considered, inspiring ad¬ 
dress and deserves consideration not 
only of the members of the bar but of 
all American citifiens. 

The address is as follows: 

It Is a real pleasure to foe with you thle 
evening. My brethren and I of the Federal 
bench great^ appreciate your courteey and 
klndnees In invmng us here as guests of 
honor on this splendid occasion. The Fed¬ 
eral Bar Association, ooniposed as it Is of 
lawyers who serve to carrying on the work 
of our great Federal Government, occupies a 
imlque poeltton In the life of the BepubUo. 
It Is a privilege to address you. 

Your president has euggeeted that my talk 
have eome relation to the war effort; and I 
have taken advantage of the suggestion to 
talk ent fargi ly about the war, not, of eouree, 
about matters of military poliey, but about 
the leadership demanded of the bench and 
bar In the war effort, and about the part they 
should play to directing that tof ormed public 
opinion which ts the ruling force in a de¬ 
mocracy. The first duty of the bar In any 
period Is the duty of public leadership. 
Where Government Is a government of laws, 
leadership to public affaire neceesarlly de¬ 
volves upon lawyers; and this has been true 
from the beginning In this ocruntry. it was 
the lawyers who led the people to the struggle 
for Independence. It was the lawyers who 
set up a stable Government and breathed into 
it the breath of life. It was the lawyers who 
led us through the dangers of civil war and 
reconstruction. And It is the lawyers today 
who. not ncdy on the bench and at the bar, 
but in legislative and executive positions, are 
leading our people amid the gravest perils 
that have ever confronted the Nation. 1 
want to talk to you tor a little while, not as 
a Judge upon the bench, but ae a plain 
American cltl'sen. about «oxne of the problems 
Involved in that leadership. 
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The first of these problems, X think. Is 
to lead our people into a real appreciation 
of the issues Involved In the conflict in 
which we are engaged. Once this Is done 
a lot of other matters will simplify them¬ 
selves. Once the people really understand 
that the Nation is truly in danger, that her 
very existence is threatened, as it imdoubt- 
edly is. and that upon her victory depends 
their right to live as freemen, there will 
be no trouble about gas rationing or 
priorities or the thousand and one other 
things that now divide our energies and 
neutralize much of our effort. 

Twenty-five years ago President Wilson 
told us in deathless phrase that the war 
upon which we were then entering was a 
war to make the world safe for democracy. 
I believed him then. I believe him now. 
If we had lost that war the liberties of 
mankind would have been crushed beneath 
the iron heel of the German Empire. That 
democracy is not now safe does not mean 
that President Wilson was wrong. It means 
that after winning the victory we went to 
sleep and allowed the forces of autocracy to 
gird themselves again for our destruction. 
They are engaged now in an all-out effort 
to crush the spirit of democracy wherever it 
lives, and to make the free peoples of the 
earth slaves of as cruel and as ruthless a 
group of scoundrels as ever menaced the 
happiness of the human race. 

Democracy is more than a mere form of 
government. It la a philosophy of life—a 
philosophy based upon the worth and im¬ 
portance of the Individual, which believes 
that institutions exist for men, not men for 
institutions. It breathes through our Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. *‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident** says the Declara¬ 
tion, **that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer¬ 
tain unalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men. deriving their Just 
powers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. • • •** 

And the greatness of America is precisely 
this: That to a greater extent than any other 
nation that hat ever existed she has believed 
this philosophy and lived by It. I would call 
her great, not because of the strength of 
Army or Navy, not because of the wealth of 
field or forest, mine or factory, but because 
in her heart of hearts she believes in the 
sovereignty of the Individual soul, the open 
door of opportunity, and the square deal to 
every man. 

I^emocracy means more than philosophy. 
It means achievement. When the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence was signed, we had no 
railroads or telegraphs. The cotton gin had 
not been invented. The airplane, the radio, 
the submarine were not even dreamed of. 
The century and a half that has passed since 
then has been called the age of science and 
invention; and it is true that as the free 
spirit of democracy spread throughout the 
earth science and Invention flourished. 
Democracy struck the shackles of caste and 
superstition from the soul of the individual 
and opened the vast storehouse of energy 
that lay locked up in the soul of the common 
man. The aristocrat had opportunity but 
lacked incentive. The peasant had incentive 
but lacked opportimity. Democracy gave 
opportunity to the man with incentive and 
the human race blossomed and flowered as 
it had never done before. 

Democracy is anathema to the totalitarian 
states, because its very existence is a constant 
challenge to the autocratic power of the W* 
rants that rule them. The world cannot 
exist half slave and half free; and those who 
deny the right of men to freedom are out to 
destroy this menace to their system while 
they enrich themselves by plundering what 
freemen have accumulated. 


If they succeed, the civilization that makes 
life sweet to you and me and the humblest 
of our fellpw citizens will perish beneath an 
age as dark as Europe ever labored under, the 
freedom that our fathers bequeathed to us 
will be as a tale that is told and our Chris¬ 
tian faith will be back again to the days of 
Nero and Caligula. That, my friends, is what 
is involved In this fight; and the first duty 
resting on you and me is to see that our fel¬ 
low citizens understand it. They will get 
the understanding only as it is conveyed to 
them by their local leaders; and no more 
important duty rests upon the members of 
the bar than to see that they get it. 

The next problem of leadership is to see 
that \mity is achieved in our war effort. An 
imderstanding of the issues will do much to¬ 
ward achieving unity, but there must be more 
than that. There must be diligence to extir¬ 
pate the seeds of division sown by traitors and 
fifth columnists and complete willingness on 
the part of all the people to subordinate 
selfish interests and interests of race and 
class to the war effort in which we are en¬ 
gaged. The young men of the country must 
lay aside their dreams of business and pro¬ 
fessional success and enter the armed forces 
of the country; parents must send them into 
this service proudly and willingly: capital and 
labor must bury their differences and co¬ 
operate for maximum production; reformers 
and uplifters must subordinate their pet 
theories; and all of us must pay taxes and 
contribute of our time and means to an 
extent that we have never heretofore dreamed 
of. These things must be done, not grudg¬ 
ingly and in the spirit of sacrifice, but as a 
glorious privilege in the fight for human free¬ 
dom. No selfish interest, no racial preju¬ 
dice. no class objective must be allowed to 
stand in the way of all-out unified effort. 

There is entirely too much dissension and 
discussion in our ranks. Napoleon once 
said, '*War8 have been won by good generals; 
wars have been won by bad generals; but no 
war has ever yet been won by a debating 
society.'* We cannot all lead. We have 
chosen our leaders. They must determine 
for us the policies to be followed in the 
prosecution of the war. And we must give 
them unified support. They will make some 
mistakes, of course, but these mistakes will 
be soon corrected and will amount to little if 
behind them there is the loyal support of a 
united people. Of course, free speech and 
the right of petition must be preserved, but 
where policies have been decided upon and 
the time for action has come, we must not 
hamper action by continuing to debate or by 
attempting to reverse the decision of our 
leaders by stirring up public discontent. 
There is entirely too much pressure by those 
who know nothing of the situation except 
what they read in the papers or hear over 
the radio, and who imagine that they are 
competent, with nothing more than that, to 
direct military operations or take a hand in 
domestic policies designed to harness the 
civilian life of the country to the war ef¬ 
fort. 

Unified effort is as necessary on the home 
front as on the field of battle. We will 
never win the war unless the all-out effort of 
the Nation is put Into it, and this all-out 
effort cannot be put forth if we are quarrel¬ 
ing among ourselves about a second front, or 
gas rationing or the drafting of the boys, or 
the hundred other things that have engaged 
our attention recently. And the effort can¬ 
not be put forth If special groups take war 
conditions as an excuse to press special ob¬ 
jectives. Sooialists who insist on having 
socialistic objectives declared as war alms, 
philanthropists who insist that the President 
take a hand in British imperial policy, pro¬ 
hibitionists who insist on injecting prohibi¬ 
tion Into the picture, racial groups who seize 
upon the situation to make demands which 
develop friction racial feeling—all these 


are hindering the cause of unity and endan¬ 
gering the life of the country. 

When the Roman republic wont to war, 
dictatorial powers were given to the Ctonsul. 
We do not need to give dictatorial powers 
to anyone because our Constitution vests in 
the President and the Congress all the powers 
needed for waging sucoessfoU war. The war 
power, said Chief Justice Hughes in Home 
Building dr Loan Aasociation v. BlaiadeU (390 
U. S. 808, 436), "Is a power to wage war suc¬ 
cessfully and thus it permits the harnessing 
of the entire energies of the people in a 
supreme cooperative effort to preserve the 
Nation.** The carrying on of the war de¬ 
volves upon the President as Commander In 
Chief of the Army and Navy; and his powers 
in this capacity are far greater than merely 
directing troop movements. He must direct 
the strength of the country in the war effort 
and has direct responsibility for taking such 
measures as are necessary to its success. In 
Federalist 73. Hamilton, in discussing the 
power of the President as Commander in 
Chief, said: "Of all the cares and concerns 
of government, the direction of war most 
peculiarly demands the exercise of power by a 
single hand. The direction of war Implies 
the direction of the common strength; and 
the power of directing and emplo^ng the 
common strength forms a usual and essen¬ 
tial part in the definition of the executive 
authority.” 

Unified support of the President’s war 
policies, therefore, is not only required by 
the exigencies of the situation, but is in 
accord with the genius of our Constitution. 
And we are fortunate that, in this crisis, 
the war policies of the President are such 
as should commend themselves to our sup¬ 
port. He has not temporized with the forces 
of evil dominating the Axis Powers, but has 
stood firmly from the beginning for placing 
the force of this country on the side of jus¬ 
tice and right. He has not been misled by 
false promises or the temptation to take the 
path of isolationism, but has seen and under¬ 
stood the danger which confronted us and 
the necessity of girding ourselves to meet it. 

Long before our entry into the war, he told 
us that the Rhine was our first line of de¬ 
fense. He saw the intentions of Hitler and 
M^iBsolini when he addressed to them his 
celebrated letter of inquiry. And, in secur¬ 
ing the repeal of the Neutrality Act, the en¬ 
actment of the lease-lend legislation, and the 
extension of service under the Draft Act, as 
well as in cultivating friendship with our 
neighbors in this hemisphere, he has shown 
wisdom, understanding, and far-sighted 
statesmanship. He has demonstrated that 
he knows what he is doing: and, so far as I 
am concerned, 1 am willing to trust him to 
fight the war as he thinks it ought to be 
fought. Whether you agree with him or not, 
you miut realize that he is to be the Com¬ 
mander in Chief for the next 3 years; and, if 
we win the war, it is he that must win it for us. 
To win, he must be freed from the necessity of 
meeting attacks upon his policies from the 
home front and be able to give his undivided 
attention to the war effort. In short, he 
must have our undivided support in the 
carrying out of his war policies. 

In this, we need have no fear of dictator¬ 
ship. The fundamental liberties of our 
people are safeguarded by the Constitution 
even as against the exercise of the war power; 
and while, under the Constitution, the Presi¬ 
dent is clothed with tremendous power, so 
long as the war lasts, the power vanishes as 
soon as the war is over. During the last war, 
President Wilson had greater power, I think, 
than any of the other allied nations; but, 
after the Armistice was signed, he could not 
command a majority in Congress or even 
secure the ratification of the peace treaty 
which he had helped to negotiate. We are 
in no danger of dictatorship. Our danger is 
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In not giving to our Commander In Chief the 
support neoessary to win the war. If we lose 
It, we shall have a dictatorship indeed, but 
it will be the dictatorship of a foreign con¬ 
queror. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not ad¬ 
vocating election of Democratic Congressmen 
or anything else of a political nature. Whnt 
I am saying Is that we ought to give the 
President ‘and the others whom we have 
selected, or may select, to run our Govern¬ 
ment our unified support in their efforts to 
win the war. 

This brings me to the third problem of 
the leadership of the bar, which Is the 
preservation of our democratic institutions. 
While there is no danger of our losing these 
by supporting our leaders, there is danger 
that they may be weakened or undermined 
in the excitement attendant upon the war 
effort. Freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience—the right to 
be secure in one's person and In one’s home 
from unreasonable exercise of governmental 
powers—the right to public trial, to be con¬ 
fronted by accusing witnesses and to have 
any imprisonment judicially inquired into— 
the right not to be deprived of life, liberty 
or property but by the law of the land— 
these are the rights of freemen in war as 
well as in peace and one of the first duties 
of the bar of the country Is to see that they 
are preserved inviolate. Whatever we may 
think of the correctness of the decision in 
Ex parte Milligan, I am sure that we all 
agree with the basic statement of consti¬ 
tutional law made by Mr. Justice Davis at 
page 120 of 4 Wallace: 

"The Constitution of the United States Is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men. at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine. 
Involving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever Invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur¬ 
ing any of the great exigencies of govern¬ 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or despotism, but the theory of 
necessity on which It is based is false; for 
the Government, within the Constitution, has 
all the powers gianted to it, which are neces¬ 
sary to preserve its existence; • • Our 

soldiers and sailors will have fought In vain 
for the preservation of democracy, if they 
triumph over a foreign foe only to find that 
the principles for which they were fighting 
have been surrendered while they fought by 
those of us who have had the guardianship 
of the home front. 

Nothing is more Important to the war effort 
or to the preservation of our institutions amid 
the excitement of war than the service which 
we can render in our own peculiar sphere 
in seeing that Justice is properly administered 
in the courts and that their proceedings are 
conducted with efficiency and dispatch. 

The laws must be enforced In war as well 
as in peace; and. if civilian life is to function 
with efficiency, the courts must do their full 
part in carrying on that life. When the war 
Is over, democracy will have to deal, not with 
the armed forces of foreign powers, but with 
the challenge of foreign ideologies. Against 
the coming of that day. it behooves us to 
strengthen the Institutiona of democracy, 
and, of these, none is of greater importance 
than the institutions which deal with the 
processes of Justice. It is as true in the 
realm of political economy as it is in the life 
of the Jungle that only the fit survive; and. 
if democracy is to survive as a way of life, the 
governmental processes of democracy must 
be made efficient. 

And finally there la another problem that 
confronts the lawyers of America in conneo- 
tlon with the war effort, and that is to pre¬ 
pare for the peace and world reconstruction 
that will follow In the wake of victory. 1 do 
not mean by this that we ahould be working 
out peace settlements or attempting to fix 
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the status of foreign paoples, or that we 
should allow troublemakers to throw the 
apple of discord into the war effort by dis¬ 
cussing war aims. There will be ample time 
to take care of these things after we have 
won the victory, and I question the wisdom 
of those who want to discuss them now. 
America has always been willing to make a 
Just and righteous peace; and there is no 
reason to think that our voice will not be 
listened to when we shall have done the great 
part that will be ours in the winning of this 
war. What I do mean is that we must begin 
to formulate now the principles which must 
govern us in the task of world reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

The first of these is that the intcrnaLional 
society of the future must rest upon law 
founded on reason and enforced by the power 
of civilized nations. The time has passed 
for the "good old rule, the simple plan, that 
they take who have the power, and they keep 
who can." A world court and something like 
the proposed league of nations to enforce 
its decrees we must write down as one of 
the essentials of the new world order. There 
must be somewhere a tribunal to voice the 
reason of mankind with respect to the dis¬ 
putes and controversies which arise between 
nations, and some means of bringing to bear 
the force of civilization for enforcing its de¬ 
crees. The time has passed when we can 
live to ourselves. We ore a part of Ihe world. 
We are vitally affected by what goes on in It. 
We believe In government by law based upon 
reason; but we can never have such govern¬ 
ment to the extent that we should, unless we 
establish the reign of law in international 
affairs as well as within our borders. 

The second of these principles is that we 
must maintain our national power. We mtist 
never again let It sink so low that the forces 
of evil can menace us. As Pascal tells us. 
government must rest on both reason and 
force: and good government cannot rest on 
either alone. Force without reason to direct 
it is tyranny. Reason without force to com¬ 
pel obedience to its mandates is anarchy. 
We are in the dangerous situation in which 
we find ourselves because we forgot for a 
while that this is Just as true of international 
affairs as it is of internal government. There 
are lawless nations just as there are lawless 
individuals: and. if we expect them to observe 
the rights of others, we must maintain suf¬ 
ficient power to compel them to obey the 
law. When victory is won, it will be for us 
and our allies to give government by law to 
the world. That government must be estab¬ 
lished in Justice and righteousness but also 
In power, so that never again may interna¬ 
tional bandits be able so to disturb the peace 
and happiness of the human race. When 
Capone and his organized gangsters attempted 
to plunder Chicago, we had a government 
strong enough to put them in Jail. The 
reason that Germany. Italy, and Japan are 
able to pursue tbelr course of international 
brigandage is that the law abiding nations 
of the world had failed to create a police force 
of sufficient strength to deal with them when 
they began violating the law. 

These are the problems of leadership that 
confront the American bar in this hour of 
crisis—to bring to the people a real under¬ 
standing of the IssuM Involved in the mighty 
oonlUct in which we are ezrgaged. to unify 
the force of the Nation behind its leaders 
In the war effort, to preserve our institu¬ 
tions and the sacred constitutional rights 
upon which our way of life is founded, and 
to prepare for the reconstruction of interna¬ 
tional society upon the basis of reason and 
law after the war is over. As we face these 
problems let us go forward with faith and 
hope and courage, for, without these qual¬ 
ities, we cannot exercise the leadership which 
the situation demands of us. 

Let us have faith—faith in ourselves, in 
our country and Its Institutions, in God and 
in our destiny under God, Our fathers had 
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the vision that this Nation was destined to 
lead mankind out of the depths of slavery 
and suffering up to the heights of freedom 
and opportunity. If some of us have loet 
that vision, let us get it again and cherish 
It In our hearts above all earthly possessions. 
We have seen dark days. We shall doubtless 
see many more, but let us go forward with 
tlie faith so well expressed by James Ruasell 
Lowell: 

"Though the cause of evil prosper, yet *tls 
truth alone Is strong. 

Though Its portion be the scaffold, and 
upon the throne be wrong, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and be- 
nlnd the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
waten above His own." 

Let us have hope—hope that out of the 
death and suffering and destruction that 
surround us, a fairer and finer civilization 
Is to be born, a civilization In which Justice 
and righteousness shall be enthroned and 
every son of man shall have wider oppor¬ 
tunity for happiness and for the development 
cf the Godlike attributes of his nature. 

"God the all-wise, by the fire of Thy chas¬ 
tening, 

Freedom and truth to the earth are re- 
■>orcd. 

Through the thick darkness Thy kingdom 
is hastening. 

Thou wilt give peace in Thy time, O 
Lord!" 

The Republic of our fathers is being tried 
by the lustration of fire. It Is not too much 
to hope that out of the ordeal she will arise 
purified, glorious, and splendid beyond any¬ 
thing that the fathers dreamed. 

Let us have courage. Let us hear no more 
of the weakness of democracies or of any 
other thing that may tend to sap our 
strength, weaken our will, or destroy our 
confidence in victory. Democracies are not 
weak. They are strong, strong with the 
strength of the free. They ore slow, of 
course, in getting into action; but, once 
aroused, they are Invincible, for they fight, 
not under the lash of a master, but with 
the courage and initiative and determina¬ 
tion of freemen who are shaping their own 
destiny. The Bible tells us that the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera; and 
they always fight against those who seek to 
enslave the free. When I am discouraged, 
I hearten myself by remembering that the 
boys who are fighting for the Republic are 
sons of those who braved the wilderness at 
Plymouth Rock and Jamestown, who were 
with Washington at Valley Forge, who car¬ 
ried the torch of civilization across the west¬ 
ern plains, who fought with Grant and Lee. 
who broke the Hlndenburg line. If we sup¬ 
port them as we should, they will carry 
themselves and will carry us gloriously 
through this struggle. It Is the glory of the 
Republic that her sword has never been 
drawn save in honor and has never been 
sheathed save in victory. 


Faim Labor and Farm Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 

OF OBXQOir 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
inserted In the Record, in my speech on 
parity, extracts from several letters from 
Oregon picturing the serious situation in 
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regard to lann labor and farm produc¬ 
tion. I desire to add an extract from a 
letter Just received from a farmer on one 
of our irrigation districts: 

I feel IUm Ifosas crying in the wildemese. 
We farmers are havixig more of a struggle 
than we had at the worst of the depression. 
Our crops are relatively heavy and we arei^ 
faced with the fact that part of them will 
probably rot in the field. We operate a 
farm of 2S0 acres, partly hill land, some dry 
cultivated land, and about 80 acres under 
irrigation. We have spent 10 years breeding 
and developing a herd of line milk cows. 
We are going to have to dispose of these down 
to what we can milk during the cold weather 
by ourselves, and perhaps less. The high 
price of hay will force many finely bred cows 
upon the poor beef market. It is a pitiful 
Bight to see the fine dairy stock, the founda* 
tion of Oregon’s dairy industry going to the 
block in Portland because the dairymen can¬ 
not get help to milk them. No stockman 
can compete with the defense wages. It took 
almost the mtixe income from our ranch for 
1 month to pay the wages of 1 hired hand 
for 26 days’ work. And we cannot harvest 
the hay and grtdn for feed with 1 hired 
hand. There is a big threshing machine 
right now in this neighborhood trying to 
thresh with a crew of 4 men and 2 teams 
axid wagons, when it should have 6 wagons 
and 12 men besides the machinemen. Bight 
now rye is selling for 90 cents per 100 pounds 
in sacks which CwSt the farmer 26 cents 
apiece. It takes 6 sacks of rye to pay the 
wages of 1 man for 1 day, and the sacks in 
which it Is sold cost $1. 

The LeadertUp of the Bar in Thii Hour 
of Criiit 


ExrmmoN of remarks 

OF 

HON.W.O.BUMUN 

cor KOBTB CABOLmi 

IN THE HOOSB OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October X, 1942 

Mr. BUBQIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Kxc- 
oan, I include the following excerpts from 
an address made ty Judge John J. Parker, 
of Charlotte, N. C.. senior member of Hie 
United States Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, before the Federal Bar Associa¬ 
tion in Washington on September 29. 
1942: 

Commenting that the first duty of the bar 
In any period was that of public leadership. 
Judge Parker said problems Involved in this 
leadership were; 

1. ”To lead our people into a real apprecia¬ 
tion of the Issues involved in the confiict in 
which we are engaged.” 

Once this Is done, he said, ”a lot of other 
matters wlU simplify themselves,” among 
them rationing and prlorltleB and the like. 
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2 . ”To M that unity is achieved in our war 

effort.” 

”There is entirely too much dissension and 
discussion in our ranks,” the Jurist declared. 
”We cannot all lead. We have chosen our 
leaders. They must determine for us the 
poUoias to be followed in the prosecution of 
the war. And we must give them unified sup¬ 
port. They wiU make some mistakes, of 
course; but these mistakes will soon be cor¬ 
rected and will amount to little if behind 
them there is the loyal support of a united 
people.” 

Judge Parker urged unified effort on the 
home front as well as on the battlefields and 


urged full support of the PrsaidenVs war 
policies. 

8 . ”The preservation of our demoeratio In¬ 
stitutions.” 

”When the war la over,” said the speaker 
“democracy wlU have to deal, not with the 
armed force of foreign poiMii. but with the 
challenge of foreign ideologiei. Against the 
coming of that day. It behooves us to 
strengthen the institutions of democracy. 
* * * If democracy la to survive as a way 
of life, the governmental proceeses of de¬ 
mocracy must be mad e efficient.” 


4. “TO prepare for the peace and world re¬ 
construction that will follow In the wake of 
victory,” 

The Judge empha^aed that he meant, not 
“that we ehoUld be working out peace twt- 
tlemente or attempting to fix the etatus of 
foreign peoples” but that “we must begin 
to formulate now the principles whi^ must 
govern us in the task of world reconstruo- 
tion.” 

“The first of ^eee,” he declared, “is that 
the international society of the future 
must rest upon law founded on reason 
and enforced by the power of ctvUised na¬ 
tions. * * * A world court and some¬ 
thing like the proposed League of Nations to 
enforce its decrees we must write down as 
one of the essentials of the new world 
order • • •. 

“The second of these principles is that we 
must maintain oiu* national power. • • * 
When victory is won. It will be for us and 
our allies to give government by law to the 
world. That government must be estsbliehed 
in Justice and righteousness but also in 
power, so that never again may international 
bandits be able to disturb the peace and 
happiness of the human race.” 

Judge Parker urged faith, hope, and courage, 
and closed by commenting that “It Is the 
glory of the Republic that her sword has 
never been drawn save In honor and has never 
been sheared save In victory.” 


Pas4-War fteemiftraclMii 


H8MARSB 

cor 

non sem VOOUiiS 


IN THE ROUSE OF REPRBBBNTATIVEB 

Friday, October 2,1942 

Mr. VOORH16 of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the severest tests that 
the democratie-ooiistitutional form od 
Oovemment in this country and through- 
oat the world ever will face is betng 
faced today. Its immediate danger is 
the military power of Qeimany and Ja¬ 
pan. When this vlotory has been won 
we shall face another test in some re¬ 
spects even more diiHeult. In the cur¬ 
rent Issue of the Reader's Digest there 
appears an article by Wdham Raid, one 
of the editors of that magazine, tvom 
which I should like to read very briefb^. 
He says this: 

The President has on hie desk todiw many 
plana and many proposed appropdatAons for 
post-war reoosurtruotion. No committee of 
the Congress is tnaklfig say oomparsbis 
preparation for the poat-war period. It ia a 
period during which our old Amectcan inati- 
tutlona of free enteepNas and fieeiabor and 
free government will mmHb thakr severeet 
htstcsloal test. Nevsrtheltas. the blU intro¬ 
duced by Bepvesentativs V o o ii i v€ Calif or- 
nla f or a atudy of the problama of that de¬ 
cisive time lies unregarded by congressional 


leaden. Home of the outcome can be ac¬ 
curately predicted: 

BUla prepared under Executive tnspiretlon 
WlU appear in the Congress as soon as the 
war is over. These bills vdll constitute a 
plea for more Executive barrowing of bil¬ 
lions, by means Executtveiy cho sen, and for 
more Executive spending of bfiUons, on 
projects Executively determined. They will 
constitute a plan, aooordlngty, tor more 
Executive power. 

The Congress win register shock. Con¬ 
gressmen WlU hurry to the microphones and 
denounce. They will talk about ’*our bur¬ 
densome bureaucracy” and “our impending 
national bankruptcy” and “Executive usur- 
paUons” and ”the end of government by the 
representatives of the people.” But congress 
wUl ultimately pass the Fresidenfs plan, 
simply because of having no plan of its own. 

It is proper for the President to have 
plana. It is proper for our private interests, 
through their agents in Washington, to have 
plans. It is not proper, but dasigerouB to 
our Institutions, for the Congress to have 
none. But It never wUl have any of con- 
eequence in these times untU it equips its 
committees with researchers and thinkers 
able to compete In Initiative with the in¬ 
genious and industrious specialises of the 
executive agenci e s and of the lobbies. 

Here I give the Houee the oonslklered 
opinion of a man with a long and dis¬ 
tinguished record as an American Jour¬ 
nalist and student and observer of our 
government 1 commend to the House 
consideration of what he has to say. 
The answer to what the President had to 
say today is for us as a legislative body 
to take the legislative Initiative that 
should he ours. 


Tlmliectofllie&ihlisrVate Aet (PnbEc 
Law 712 ) OpoB HisEiialified Veters hi 
the Eii^ Shales Hurt ftaqom the Pay¬ 
ment of PoB Tax as a Preregnisite To 
Vole 

E X l ' Ero gOW OF RRMAHRB 

OP 

HON. tmmt l. RAMSAY 

qp waiT vmoiNU 

IN TBS ROD8B OF RHPRNBBNTATIVBS 

Friday, October 2, 1B42 

Mr. RAMSAT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago this House pawed a most im¬ 
portant and htitflgfc hill, of which I was 
proud to be the author. I refer to the 
Soldier Vote Act, whlcffi is a concrete ap- 
pUcatUmln the United States today of the 
prinelifles of the Atlaxrtic Charter and 
the four treedenns. The importance of 
this meaeure, wtth Its provliion for the 
aboUthmwf the |ioll-tax requirement, can 
hartUy beoveregtiinated. If Gengvesshad 
the power to pays this aet, as It had. it 
obviously has the power to aboBrti the 
poll-tax reqidrement in ah Federal pri¬ 
maries and dectiohs for the rest of the 
pcgiulaiioa asirollastoaervieeinem Al¬ 
most half a million servioemen wdh be 
able to TOte this year fran the poll-tax 
States who wouMnot otheiTrtse liaro 
able to vote on aceountofthepdU^laixre- 
quixement Thus, this Soldier Vote Act 
has brought the meantbg of true democ- 
raoy in its most tangible form, the Jisdit 
to vote, to almost Jialf a million of our 
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citizens who previously have been denied 
this great right and privilege. 

I should like to offer for the Record a 
table, submitted at the recent hearing of 


the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
the Pepper anti-poll<*tax bill, showing 
the number of servicemen who have been 
enfranchised by the Soldier Vote Act: 


Number of aervicemen from poll*tax States enfranchised by Soldier Vote Act 


state 

Estimated 
number of 
service¬ 
men < 

Estimated number 
of servicemen 
who voted In 
civilian life > 

Estimated number 
of scrvloemon 
who were dis¬ 
franchised by the 
rwll tax in civil¬ 
ian life • 

Estimated total 
number of serv¬ 
icemen who 
would have 
been disfran¬ 
chised in poll- 
tax States 

Total 
votes 
cast in 
1940 

Alabama. 

Arkonaas... 

(leorelo. 

M IsaisHippI. 

Houtli Carolina. 

Tennosseo. 

’I'oxoa. 

Virfilnia. 

Total for 8 poll-tax States.. 

Number 
113,320 
77,900 
124,060 
87,800 
76,000 
116,040 
2i:0,600 
107,120 

Number 
21,530 
14,030 
22,490 

13.100 
7,600 

30.100 
71,850 
28.500 

Percent 

19 

18 

18 

15 

10 

31 

28 

22 

Number 

58,870 

41,320 

60,230 

49,020 

40,300 

40.600 

110,340 

52,400 

Percent 

62 

53 

5.1 

50 

61 

40 

43 

40 

Number 

209,045 
206,890 
271,523 
140, 219 
99.673 
417,265 
1. a37,843 
310, 570 

Number 
80,400 
65.350 
86,720 
03,020 
53,900 
82,820 
182, 190 
70,000 

059,060 

210,330 

22 

472,190 

40 

2.707,634 

682,520 


i Based on an estlinotod 4 percent of the State population In the United States armed forces by November 1942. 
estimated UijIUmI States total equals £.200,000. 

» Based on the proijortion of actual to potential voters in the 1940 Presidential election. 

* Computed as the <llfferenco between the proportion of iMitential voters who voted In the 40 non-poll-tax States 
(71 perw'iit In the 1940 Presidential elections) and the proportion who voted in the Kiven poll-tax States, i. e. (71 per¬ 
cent minus column 4 times column 2). 

Note.— Original aource of population and voting statistics: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941; (‘on- 
1 voting statistics as of 1040 are used. 


FIVE MILLION WHITE CITIZENS ARE DISFRANCHISED 
BY THE POLL TAX 

It is often argued that the poll tax was 
introduced and Is maintained in the 
southern States In order to disfranchise 
the Negro. The fact is that the poll tax 
disfranchises about 2,00C,000 more poor 
whites than it does Negroes. In West 
Virginia, a non-poll-tax State, my district 
had a population in 1940 of 281,333 peo¬ 
ple. Of these 136,63^ people voted in the 
congressional election of 1940—49 per¬ 
cent of the whole population of my dis¬ 
trict. Across the State line in Virginia, 
a poll-tax State, the Second Congres¬ 
sional District had a population in 1940 of 
332.864—some 50,000 greater than mine. 
Yet the congressional vote there in 1940 
was only 29,800—a scant 9 percent of the 
population, and 100,000 fewer than voted 
in my election. Indeed more persons 
voted in my election than voted in the 
first five districts of Virginia. 


When the poll tax was introduced in 
the southern States in the period between 
1889 and 1908, other devices had already 
largely disfranchised the Negro. The 
poll-tax restriction on the electorate was 
introduced for the purpose of disfran¬ 
chising the poor white citizens who had 
begun to be politically active in the 
Populist movement. The reduction in 
the electorate was Immediate. Today, 
between 4,500,000 and 6,000,000 white 
American citizens are disfranchised. In 
the Presidential election of 1940, as 
shown in the accompanying table which 
was submitted in evidence at the recent 
poll-tax hearings before the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Subcommittee, 4,703,734 whites 
were disfranchised. Actually, the dis¬ 
franchisement of white citizens was even 
greater than this, as for the purposes of 
the table, it is assumed that every vote 
in a poll-tax State was a white vote. 


Number and percentage of whites disfranchised by the poll tax. Presidential election of 1940 


State 

Total pop. 
ulatlon 19401 

Total 
white pop¬ 
ulation 
1040 > 

Total votes 
cast 1940 • 

Percent of 
white pop¬ 
ulation vot¬ 
ing 1040« 

Estimated 
number of 
whites rtis- 
rrauchl«eU 
1940 » 

Alabama........_............................ 

2,832,061 

1,847,850 

204,219 

16 

500.000 

Arkansas............-... 

1,949,887 
8,123,728 
2, 188,700 

1,465,687 

200,743 

14 

450,000 

Coorsia__ 

2,038,642 

812,539 

15 

600,000 

isslsslppl.-........... 

1,101,763 
1,088,760 
2,411,494 

175,824 

16 

300,000 

South Carolina_ 

1,800,804 
2,915,841 
0,414.824 
2,077,773 

99,830 

9 

1 400,000 

Tennoss^......... 

522,823 

22 

500.000 

O'exas.................... 

5,485,109 

1,041,168 

846,607 

19 

§§ 

Virginia_________ 

2,013,728 

17 


Total. 

23,008,100 
107,071,160 

17,448,884 

2.903,753 
46,821.550 

• 16 

4,700,000 

4fl non<ppll>tax Fltfites _ . _ __ 

* 48 





43 percent 0(17,448,884.. 
Total votes cast in 1640. 


7,007,487 

-2,908,753 


N umber of whites dlsflranoliised. •4,703,734 

• Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1041, table 0. 

• Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941, table 15. _ 

> Statistics of the Presidential and congressional election of Nov. 5, 1040 (compiled ftrom ofBcIal sources by Leroy 
D, Brandon under direction of South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Hepresentatives); corrected to Jan. 15,1941; 
pp. 87>88. 


voting 1. _ _ 

average non-polHex State. 

• Avorege. 

• Percent of total popnlatlon voting. 

• *l'his Is the numbw of edditional whites who would vole, if the percentage of whites voting tn the poll-tax States 
w^ere the same as the percentage (43 percent) of all persons voting in the non-poU-tax States. 
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Tribute to the Men of the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER T. BONE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, among 
all the various groups engaged in the 
program of national defense, there is no 
braver group of men than those of the 
merchant marine. In the very nature 
of things they are compelled to go down 
to the sea in ships which are not equipped 
to resist attacks from the air or by sub¬ 
marine. The figures given out in the 
last few days reveal a ghastly toll of life 
In this particular service. It has been 
my desire to do my part by way of pro¬ 
posing legislation to bring what little 
measure of material relief could be 
brought to the men in this service, and, 
to that end, I recently introduced a bill. 
If 1 find it is not adequate, I shall intro¬ 
duce further legislation. 

I have in my hand an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of September 
30. It is entitled “Gold Star Heroes of 
the War at Sea.” It is a beautiful tribute 
to the men who died in the service of 
the merchant marine. I ask unanimous 
consent to have It printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
an follows: 

GOLD STAR HEROES OF THE WAR AT SEA 

The Navy’s announcement that 2.301 Amer¬ 
ican merchant seamen are dead or missing 
directly through enemy action on the seas 
should shock us Into a realization of our 
neglected responsibilities to these men. 

They wear no uniform. They share no 
medals of our armed services. Yet they are 
nghtlng what is so far the most dangerous 
phase of our war, and “they deliver the 
goods." 

Proportionately, the casualties of the mer¬ 
chant marine exceed those of any other 
branch of service. 

The Army has reported total casualties— 
dead, wounded, or missing—of 19,767 out of 
4,000,000 men, or less than one-half of 1 per¬ 
cent. The Navy, with 600,000 men. has suf¬ 
fered total casualties of 13,000, or slightly 
more than 2 percent. 

The merchant marine has suffered almost 3 
percent casualties among its 80,000 men. 

Torpedoed In the darkness, bombed from 
above, blown to bits by exploding cargoes, 
cremated on a flaming sea—these merchant 
seamen have given their lives for their coun¬ 
try as bravely as any soldier or sailor. Often 
they have no guns with which to fight their 
ruthless enemy. 

Although pay of these men is relatively 
high—averaging $200 a month for war duty— 
they enjoy no pension provisions, no allot¬ 
ments for their dependents, no guaranty for 
their future In the event of disability. 

In all fairness, we must give these men 
their due. 

The Maritime Commission Is preparing a 
distinguished-service medal, upon authority 
of Congress, to be awarded heroic seamen. 

But this Is only one token of their part In 
our warfare. They also deserve, as Mrs. 
Roosevelt has suggested, a uniform of their 
own. 
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OH •hore they «ra «iiUtM 4o the euMlMh* 
pitallty extended to other eervlce men at 
recreational and ca nt e en eentera. 

The merchant aeamea 4U» anxious to hare 
service cluhs ct their own at principal porta, 
similar to those operated hy the United eerv* 
Ice Organlaations. To provide these a na¬ 
tional campaign Is bei^ led by Henry J. 
Kaiser, weifeHioMt Bans already 

are under way for a seamen's center and dime 
near the waterfront in Billadeiphia. 

lien who hiwre the fate which already has 
cost so many of their lives deserve the best 
we can give them. 


Tlw People Are ISetMog 


XnXNSION OP BBUABKS 

or 

HON. WALTER C. FLOESER 

or lOBSOTTBI 

IN THE BOUOB OF BEPRlSIBNTATEVn 

Mondtip, September 28, 1942 

Ifr. FLOESESl. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
ORO, I Include a most interesting address 
delivered by my friend Stanley Wallach, 
proeecuting attorney for St. Louis Coun¬ 
ty, Mo., delivered at the opening of the 
Jefferson County Missouri Republican 
campaign, Friday, September IB, 1942; 

I am a plain and simple man. 1 was born 
amid them rugged hills, on the banks of your 
Maramec River. ICy parents and grand¬ 
parents, like yours, were immigrants that 
settled here. There are a brief few among 
us tonight who came to this land in the same 
darkened hold of the same ship that brought 
xny ancestors here. They could have found 
better kmds—lands where the aoU was richer 
and deeper—^wbere life would have been 
easier, but somehow they found here, and 
they felt amozig these wooded, rugged hills 
and cliffs, a spirit akin to their own. of toil 
and strength and freedom. My father, who 
tomght sle^ restlessly beneath a sod now 
desecrated by the conqueror’s heel, used to 
say to pious old Father Bevclk, that out here 
at night he could look up between the cedars 
and the bluffs and see, and commune with, 
Ood. And so they settled here and down 
through the years these pioneers left to you 
and to me their heritage of a rugged strength 
and simplicity, and a love of freedom. 

Because X love the ideals of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln I am a Republican.and because I believe, 
in the two-party system of government, I am, 
quite plainly, a partisan Republican, believ¬ 
ing in my honest right to Justly and con¬ 
structively criticiae the opposing party when¬ 
ever in my Judgment as a citiaen, such criti¬ 
cism Is merited for the public good. And, be¬ 
cause I am a plain and simple man, I come 
here tonight to speak in plain and simple 
fashion to tire peoi^ of the party of Abraham 
Linooln, about the land and the Nation he 
died to eave. 

It was at the battlefield of Gettysburg that 
Lmoola said that our forefathers "brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, con¬ 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the prop¬ 
osition that all men are created equal." "Con¬ 
ceived in liberty." "Dedicated to the prop¬ 
osition that all men are created equal." ihOM 
were strange doctrines back there in 1776 
in the time of Washington and Jtffereon, 
strange indeed in a world that had known 
only the rule of the divine right of kings, 
the rule of the tyrant and tize despot, and 
the dictator. True It wsae then, as it Is 
now, that always the tyrant, the de^t, and 
the dictator Justified his acts with the cx- 


iptaation that wtwt he did ww beu« dona 
for the good of the ommcMi paopia. When 
he sent hU soldiers out to the staughtir untff 
his Fivers xmn red with theff mood, and his 
moMiOwB ny wmim wrb wmr Jtoon$ M 
told them It was for ths nrotecthm of their 
homes; Whan he compelbd them to wor¬ 
ship in an established dhurch, be told them 
it was for the good of thahr souls; when he 
dexUed them the rli^t of trlsl by Jury; ha 
told them Juries were comipt: when he de¬ 
nied them the rtipit of freedom of speech 
and freedom of asnsmblage he told them it 
was to protect them from false doctrines. 
Always be explained that hia sole Interest 
was the oommon good. 

And then, suddenly, back them In 1776. 
far off aerosa the great Atlantic In the bleak 
wlldsmess of a wUd New England Shore, there 
suddenly arose a little group of wtilul men 
Who dared to stand before the power and the 
might of the gteat King of England and say 
to him that over here In tide new land of 
ours they were going to substitute Tor the 
divine right of kinge the divine right of the 
people to niie themstivee; that over here men 
were going to be bom free and equal; that 
over here men were going to have the right 
to worship God as they fdeased; that over 
here men were going to have the right of 
trial by Jury; that they were going to be free 
to meet In public assemblage and have the 
right of freedom of speech and freedom to 
petition their government for redrees; that 
over here a man was potng to have the nght 
to own a little piece of fecund and get him¬ 
self a Job. and on that Uttie piece of ground 
he would have the right to build a home for 
himself and his family and there, at the 
threshold of that home, he couM stand and 
forbid even a king to enter nnlesa he came 
armed with tire due prooeema of the law. 
And so America wee bom. This was liberty. 
This was freedom. This, in Lincoln’s words, 
is what our forefathers brought forth back 
there in 1776. 

And all over the world the oppressed, the 
subjugated, tbe downtrodden, the enslaved, 
the suffering masses of all huamnity dared 
to look upward to that star of that 

star of liberty and freedom that had arisen 
to shine over the American Republic in 1776. 
But there were dark days ahead for those 
Thirteen Colonies, days when it seemed that 
the 16 stars were about to go into edlpse, 
days when all the oppresssd psople of the 
world gaged with anxious eyes, along with 
Francis Bcott Key to see If the Star Bpangled 
Banner still waved. But the Thirteen Ool- 
onles did suocsed, the principles of Wash¬ 
ington and Jefferson did become triumphant, 
the Thirteen Colonies grew into a mighty and 
a prosperous empire, stretching from the At¬ 
lantic to the Faetdc, from Maine to OaUfomia. 
The oppressed peoples throughotit the world 
took hope and courage; kings were toppled 
from their thrones; monarehs were co m pe ll e d 
to grant oonstltutional guarantiee to their 
people. Everywhere, througbout tbe World, 
demoeracy, the American idea of a costetttu- 
tlonal government, become the watchword 
of the hour. 

And then came 1917. There oanss a day 
when the world was at war, and we cams to 
feel that those sacred prinolples of Ameri¬ 
can freedom and American democracy were 
being imperiled, and so, Amerloa, in tbe 
words of Woodrow Wilson, went to war "For 
the UghU of small nations to have a place 
In the sun. For the rights of oommon peo¬ 
ples e v er ywh e t e to de te r min e their own 
destinies." Whatever the futxire verdict of 
history may be. no greater or nobler cru¬ 
sade will ever be Sound in pages of hte- 
tory then that crusade of 4,00i0.060 American 
men who ei ' o am d tlm great Atlaagle in 1918 
vo maue tne wonn saie nor usuMiuracy. Auey 
didh*t quite know what It was an about; 
they knew not the language of statesmen, 
diplomats, and kings, but somehow, deep 
down in the bottom of thatr haarti, tn every 


OMWC those men |Wea the ffnnly Implaaled 

conviction thet aeasthow, la tome wey, by 
his action* he was tnikbig this world a bet¬ 
ter piaee lor his dhndren, and his dhndtaiib 
children, to ttve hi. Ami Eumy a faffaiit 
Amarkaa boy left his body imj^isd on an 
enemy bayonet In Frande, oonselehtlously be¬ 
lieving that he offered his life in the war to 
end all wars and to make the world safe lor 

dWUlCPQW^w^r e 

But it was not to be, for a base quarter of 
a oentury later* arising out of the ashes and 
the evils, and the Vindictiveness and avarice 
and Jealousiee of the peace-makers of the 
last war, there has arisen a cold and power¬ 
ful. ruthlem, diabellcally cruel order of fire 
and death and rapme. and de et r u e tio tt, and 
slavery, the tike of Which the world hae 
known ainoe the days of Kublal Ithan 
threatening the very ealstenoe of beaoe, of 
freedom, of fellgimi, of humanity through¬ 
out the world. And so, once more irs war. 
War to the death. And men will die and 
paienta will grieve lor their eons. And wives 
for their husbands, nor oount tbe oost in tbe 
oauee of freedom any more than our an oeetors 
counted the oost. 

But there are a great many thlnga that 
must be done before this war is won. And 
there are a great asany move things that are 
not being done to hasten victory in this war, 
and there are meny thlnga that eonfuse the 
American people. We hear much, for one 
thing, of the purge of the so-catled teolatlon- 
Ist Congressmen Who failed to see eye to eye 
with the admtnlslratton before Pesrl Harbor. 
Who is there among ua who wanted wiu be¬ 
fore Pearl Harbor? Who Is there among us 
who even believed that war was Imminent 
before Fean Harbor? Did not our President 
himsMf give c am p ai gn assurances to mothers 
of this Nation that he vrotdd never lead their 
sons Into wart Atui at the very moment 
that Japan struck, were not the high ststes- 
nwn of our Nation In friendly and enter¬ 
taining conference with the highest emis¬ 
saries of our ensmy? And at &e moment 
that Japan struck were not our admirals 
and generals in Hawaii thtmselves bliss¬ 
fully and happily unprepared and unaware 
of the UrittinetMie of any hosrtlle act by the 
enernyf Why then blame a Midwestern Goh- 
gremman for not bavtng the intuition and 
second sight of knowing that which the ad¬ 
ministration and tbe military, with all their 
available channels, did not know? No; the 
people by their vote In the recent elections 
in Missouri, in Michigan, In Louisiana, In 
Oregon, in Mains, have given the Nation a 
forceful answer that isolationism is no longer 
an issue in this Nation: that the people pre¬ 
fer to Judge their candidates and Judge their 
officials on the record of what they have done 
since Pearl Harbor and not on what they 
believed or said prior thereto. And on that 
reoovd since Pearl Harbor, the administration 
Itaalf cannot refuse to be Judged and the 
officials of the New Deal cannot escape from 
accounting to the American people for the 
manner In which they have conducted tbs 
war Sinoe Pearl Harbor. 

As the Globe Democrat edttorlfdly stated 
•eptember 16, "Let those In Washington who 
are nmnlng the show canvass their own 
ibortoomlngs and then see where the bhune 
Uss." 

The spokesmen of the administration, In 
many pubho spseehea and pubUo Announce¬ 
ments, have had much to Niy, TOwgr saouth 
many platitudes about "national unity*’ and 

"give until it hurei." They eogqpiAin of 
ApAthy end tedUliMem <ff the AttgrlsAn 
fNMpie; mtf met that the poopik am lyfag 
down on the job. The tenfftiMy has been to 
blame the people, to pass the buck to the 
maasss wt», qnlte Uglvtiy^ look te their ef* 
BelAis for teadentnp, The Aenerioeii people 
are not tndt ff v iw n t, they do have natmal 
unity, they are giving ttnit hUrtc and idlR 
keep on giving seon wtami tt^htnes far mem, 
They know what mm met m had wm tt 
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means. They are willing to do anything— 
anything even to removing this administra¬ 
tion from power if it need be—to win this 
war, but ^ey are getting immensely tired of 
the bickering and private feuds and selfish 
groups and frequent incompetence of their 
leadership in Washington. 

If the people do not Jump enthusiastically 
at every whistle from Washington—if the 
scrap-metal program lags, are they to blame 
If they recall how they patriotioally rilled 
their homes of pots and pans for aluminum 
heaps, only to be told that the whole thing 
was silly? 

If the bond-sale program is not up to ex¬ 
pectation and the peo^e do not go all out. 
Just like that, are the pec^le to blame for 
wondering what next year's living cost will 
be, or how much next year's tremendously 
higher taxes are going to be, or how much 
they should hold in reserve, or where next 
year's money is coming from? 

If the selective service is confused and the 
people are uneasy and uncertain, are they to 
blame because most of the men under 45, 
not already in, have no idea what the 
draft will do to them, this year or the 
next? 

If labor strikes close down our war plants 
and our stagnant and incompetent labor 
leadership is unable to handle the problem, 
what on earth are the masses of the people 
expected to do about it? 

If there is a rubber shortage, if people are 
told one thing today and another tomorrow, 
if they are told one thing by one official and 
the opposite by another, if they are accused 
of losing the war by using their cars, can they 
be blamed if they wonder why nothing was 
done to provide a safeguard of synthetic rub¬ 
ber—why last February when every schoolboy 
knew our rubber supply was cut off by Japan, 
our leaders, according to Baruch's report, 
failed to accept Russia's offer of assistance 
on synthetic rubber, and, according to Drew 
Pearson up until the last few days, the Rus¬ 
sian offer still remains unaccepted? 

What are the people to believe when they 
read in a current issue of Fortune magazine, 
that magazine's Report to Mr. Roosevelt, 
naming names and dates and places—and 
from which much of what I say is quoted— 
stating that that "report is prompted by the 
fear, amounting now to the conviction, that 
our war administration, as presently consti¬ 
tuted, is incapable of fighting a good war?" 

One day the people are told that our tanks 
were no match for the German tanks in the 
defeat at Tobruk. Another day they are told 
that the men making our tanks and tank 
parts are laid off because of shortage of steel 
and shipping. 

One day the Navy tells us that the Jap 
landing in the Aleutian Islands is not im¬ 
portant. Another day we are told that 10.000 
Japs have landed there, threatening Alaska 
and our western coast and when the Navy 
says they cannot be dislodged because of the 
fog, the people wonder why the fog didn't 
bother the Japanese. 

One day we are told by Congressman Ltn- 
noN Johnson, returning from Australia, that 
he has confirmed reports that our fighting 
planes are no match for Japanese Zeroes and 
that he "would rather try to weather a storm 
riding on the tail of a kite" than in one of 
the Catalina planes used by our aviators in 
the Aleutians, reports likewise confirmed by 
War Reporter Wheeler. And another day we 
are told that Consolidated Aircraft is still 
using vital war materials in putting out more 
of the unserviceable Catalina crates. 

Congressman Johnson demands a purge of 
the "Indecisive, stupid, selfish, and Incompe¬ 
tent among our generals, admirals, and 
others." and at the same time Senator Tsu- 
acAN. of Mlssotui, declares "something has to 
be done to shake up the brass hats and get 
action," In procuring the best possible planes 
for our pilots. 


The people don't know all the facts, but 
some of the facts they are beginning to find 
out are not good reading and they are begin¬ 
ning to find out more and more. 

"All over the United States," says Fortune 
magazine, “incompetence in our military and 
economic planning is being revealed to the 
people. The President appears surrounded 
by optimists, whose advice and methods are 
obsolete. 

"The failures of our war administration, 
from the low-celling fighters to the low- 
oelllnged Vichy policy, are coming home to 
roost. Gradually the people make a connec¬ 
tion between the failures; between the rea¬ 
sons why they are laid off, why prices are 
going up, why there is no pipe line to the 
east coast, why the fog in the Aleutians is 
a one-way fog. Gradually the people get the 
feeling that the whole war pattern is a pat¬ 
tern of bad planning, muddy thinking, and 
bungled execution. 

"The deficiencies of the present set-up are 
too dangerous for the President to tolerate 
any longer. They are monstrous, they are 
privileged, they are self-perpetuating, and 
they are taken for granted by some of the 
President's closest friends. 

"The people who know that America is not 
producing, moreover, are the people who know 
that America can produce. They know that 
the men, the morale, and the machines are 
not at fault. The orders are wrong. It was 
the bosses' mistakes, and the bosses, who In 
1932 were so easily located in Wall Street by 
the politicians, are Jxist as easily located today 
by the people. The bosses—as they must be— 
are in Washington. 

"In Washington is administered the lease- 
lend policy, which it now turns out failed 
to deliver on its promises to Russia and China. 
From Washington come the confused and 
contradictory reports on rubber. It was 
Washington that couldn't add up the steel. 
It was Washington that wanted all those 
gasoline X cards. It is to Washington that 
those Stork Club admirals commute. It is 
Washington that the people are beginning to 
blame for the ersatz victories, the real de¬ 
feats, the waste of time and money, the mal- 
and non-administration of the whole Holly¬ 
wood war.” 

But whether they know this or not in 
Washington, the people who are receiving the 
telegrams of their sons killed or missing in 
action know that this is not a Hollywood war, 
and they are beginning to get mad. The 
people are mad, not because they are in a war, 
but because they are losing it. They know 
it need not be lost; they know it must not 
be lost; and they are in the mood to mingle 
with the blood of their sons, the blood of some 
of the bimglers who make their sons’ deaths 
possible. 

The people are giving their sons. The 
people are giving till it hurts—in money, in 
goods, in materials, in comforts, in sacrifices. 
They will keep on giving more and more if 
they are sensibly and wisely told when and 
where and how. They have the right to 
demand adequate and competent leadership 
in this crisis that so vitally endangers the 
very lives and freedom of all Americans. In 
this the Republicans of Missouri know no 
party, know no faction. The Republicans of 
Missouri are Americans first of all, and our 
plea tonight to our President is, in God’s 
name, Blr. President, give us leadership and 
the Republicans of Missouri will follow you 
to hell to win this war. We shall not stop, 
nor rest, nor count the cost in blood and 
sweat and tears till government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, for which 
Lincoln died is once more secure, till human¬ 
ity once more is free. To this cause we, the 
Republicans of Missouri, pledge our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor, but if 
you fall, Ur, President, in this crucial hour, 
if you faU to provide that essential leader¬ 
ship to the land and the people of Abraham 
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Lincoln, you will forever doom the New Deal, 
and with it the party that gave it birth, to 
destruction and oblivion at the hands of 
the American people, and your new social 
order like the dust and the dreams of the 
Caesars wiU mingle with the forgotten ashes 
of those it has destroyed. 


Use of Army To Harvest Farm Crops 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. OILLIE. Mr. Speaker, this morn¬ 
ing I received a letter from a constituent 
of mine who is deeply interested in the 
farm-labor problem, asking why our 
Government cannot use part of our Army 
to assist in helping the farmer harvest 
his crops. This problem Is being solved, 
partially at least, in Britain. He writes 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. Oillix: We have all known for 
a long time how clever and how resource¬ 
ful the British are in harvesting American 
resources and in using American soldiers 
to work In their fields gamering their crops. 
They have most certainly maintained their 
high degree of efficiency. Now, with our 
grave farmer-labor situation here In Ameri¬ 
ca, why not do something along the lines 
the British have done with our manpower? 

Peaches, apples, tomatoes, and other crops 
rotting by the thousands of bushels on the 
ground, and the worst is yet to come. If 
they can use our soldiers to harvest their 
crops, I wonder if we have the right to 
use our soldiers here for the same purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I Include a clipping from 
the Fort Wayne News Sentinel, September 
29,1942: 

British Farm Owners Have Banner Crops— 

Thousands of United States Troops Are 

Aidznc in Harvest Vital to the Allies 

London, September 29.—All over Britain, 
on thousands of farms and mUllons of fer¬ 
tile if bomb-scarred acres, this nation's great¬ 
est harvest Is being gathered. Large num¬ 
bers of American troops are among the thou¬ 
sands of extra workers making possible so 
abundant a yield. 

Far in excess of last year, food and grain 
crops this summer hold a vital significance 
for the United Nations' 1942 offensive. 
Heavy, rich harvest in the British Isles 
means the saving of thousands of tons of 
shipping that can be devoted to the trans¬ 
port of urgent war materials. 

During the last war millions of merchant 
tonnage had to be reserved for bringing 
American and Canadian foodstuffs to Britain 
to support a country nowhere near self-suf¬ 
ficient in agriculture. 

In the first 3 years of this war, this has 
been also true. While no details can be di¬ 
vulged as to the percentage of trons-Atlantlo 
shipping, earmarked for food transport, It 
can be said that the total figure per year is 
high in the millions. 

VAST AID TO SHIPPINC 

But from September 1942 that situation 
Is changed. Wrhile Britain is still not self- 
sufficient and stlU requires considerable im¬ 
ports of meat, grains, and prepared foods, 
this year’s harvest promises to ease the 
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•Ituation to no 

degree. 

.ao great a harveat waa no accident. Xt 
took longmoatbs of intdaigent idanntng and 
equally intelligent eoqpecation and iiard 
by hundreds of ^tncmsands of larmers 
all over the country. 

Labor shortage wae a serious problem; the 
armed forces had drawn heavily from farm¬ 
ing areas and had seriously depleted the 
nuMhm of .trained Jam help taveSlaMle. 
Moreover, machinery 4eas .not available in the 
same quantity as before the war; factories 
are turning out guns ond tanks and planes 
now, not farm tools. 

This problem was solved by the Oovem- 
ment'B encdusaging ot Sdtkool Ahtldren, vaca¬ 
tioners, and British, American, and Allied 
troops to lend a hand in the tedious work of 
gatherlag the ^orqps. 

oKnaaiy anp soLiwias am 

Scores of thousands of school children, 
many at whomihad neiex hefose eeen ta farm, 
turned out isnd rior a deer %cents a 4lay plus 
their keep did a has lob In hewing Uie 
adults. In areas where troops wsre sta¬ 
tioned—ond in tight little ^Britain there are 
lew areas where troqps are not stationed— 
they, too, wero asked to help out. 

flfundsedaef^American fatmeMoldters from 
the Middle .West, .now serving ^eie with the 
American Expeditionary Forces andgnepaslng 
for the attack on Europe, laid aside their guns 
for a tew days or a week and went back into 
the Helds they knew so weH'backHome. They 
found oondMions sometimes very different 
from the highly modem, vast farms of Mis¬ 
souri, Kansas, N e b r ae ka. and Wlseonsin. hut 
the work was pretty much the same. 

'But manpower was not the only problem 
facing this summer's crop harvest. The Ger¬ 
man Luftwaffe had orders to impede and to 
destroy as much of the crops as j^ssHsle. 


Inwtiliirtioii of Btttiiints Aastal Jb- 

creates in the District of Criumbia 

KCMARKS 

OF 

.lafiD 

OF mCBlQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPHB8ENTATIVES 
fYidttv, October 2, 1942 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. ’fipeaker, nne 
of the most heaxen outbreaks of war 
profiteering is showing its 'head In the 
District of Columbia in ihe form of sky- 
roeketingTCHtsls ofiitiainessi^rqp^y- I 
have today Introduced a resolution pro¬ 
viding lor an investigation by the District 
lient Control Administrator^ ;and 1 sin¬ 
cerely hope favorabledkeblon wdUhe taken 
upon it. 

As you know, the IShstriot rent-control 
law doesnot cover busteess-property.'and 
certain operators are tdkh^ advantage 
of the aituatioD andjdemandlng increases 
in rent as high asIOS) percent. What has 
occurred here in the oDtstsiot .to Justify 
such an enormous rincsease? 

'The mi*est»te opevatom hnow itheor 
have their tenants by thetiooe4n(lmiliieas 
establishments and aome tif •them are 
ruthlesely taking odvantage4if tbegitua* 
turn. Ifitheaeieal-^gtateiprcg^ 
suddenly hecome ;eo Mduable tarn to (war- 
nant such mMlnat rats, ^then dhe 
IMtriet AssessoT'^tisenld^husyHn tide 
new Juicy source of income. 


Mere are4i tewethings 
Js w ^againitp^-and ihe raJ^astate 
orator knowsit. F0ihMahlg<teiiant 

]f<nrhist tlnle 

gilaee he musthnd me alsoalh^'IdjM ter 
gas because fas Hoerany caimot 

make new InstallatlonB. m tniMnessea 
need telephones and if it happens the 
iphoyne has been taken 4>ut of the meant 
hufldiiig, the 'Ohanees are he loammt get 
•a teindione installed—md how mn he 
opmie a tbusiness without a tcAephene? 

The eeme naMtm H tevehed in his 
electrical insteJlations If he has any 
ecuipment to epcak of. 

Tike small businessman in the District 
nf Columbia oannot <take the sap* Thqy 
are being forced out of biistaeesheeaiue 
they either oannot dind smtable iQuarters 
equipped with wdrlng and piping to meet 
their otlUty needs t>r because they ean- 
tnot meet the tremendous moving ex¬ 
penses. Many of them are folding .up to 
save their own necks, thus degaivlng the 
iDistrict of Columhia of tax revenue 
from titeir business hicomes. 

1 understand the Rent Administrator 
has received many complatets from small 
business and professional men about this 
squeeze, which was also pointed, out here 
a iew days ago by the ^gentleman Xrom 
Indiana [Mr. Ludlow], 

1 woiild (tike to have this House au- 
thoime this Investigation emd do force 
!the ral-HStatHoperetorstomafeeTefunds 
in certain cases where exorbitant In¬ 
creases have been madejsince Januaiiy 1. 


Bvesideot Atlaeks 42 oafnM 4 U 
lag War Effort 


REMARKS 

OF 

ilCW. JARES F. OCOMHOK 

or MOMTAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPAESENTATEVES 
Friday, October 2, i942 

Mr. O’CCMDIQR. Mr. Speaker, it was 
withaXeeltng of surprise and amagament 
that I read the headlines of the morn¬ 
ing’s paper appearing In seare-head 
type: *Treeident attacks Congress as 
hampering war effort,** with no basis to 
support this misleading headline except¬ 
ing the paper stated .that the Psosident 
soolded them in this rorder wnd Sar the 
following Tcasons: 

T’lrst. That Congress haggled for B 
weeks over an anti^iiifiatlon MU—con¬ 
trasting i^hls action to the Cengress In 
laSS When bills were passed in :I4 hours 
andstatlng that he thought spaed at this 
time was mose important than it 
then. Mot anca vdid he 
wi^ I m mpe c i n gtssar agort. 

They did not 'vefer in 
in any manner topariBgraph^wq, 
the President rightfully AtSEted to Ihe; 
country .that a minortty of mewspapet ( 
writam and 'iwdio 

mt atoeles itbat meee net 
he dM te mrind tmetAmlrndy, 

tors who went in for sententious views 


andthattheyxttfljaM fdwa^ know What 
they ^wiKe tatttakalbput 

gee any gaie ienee iegmraraph Abra* d 
the aedWngSi Mi ma the ^Ffeeideiit look 
Dovemment otBcisIsaeagskTer: 

Into pxhft with :idclareagtte eMemenls 
wiihont 

mmasUsii that those parsons aught to 
button HP their 4iiHilhs. 

Why do cBot ttme xsempapors tiake to 
Ithemselves this Just criticism? Why do 
they vxot draw ^to the attention of the 
a'cadlof pnbhc these wM etfdentexfte, 
{canfliOtthg statements, issued hy tom- 
ad hupdrads <ff DU)VeaBnment;hlre- 
aiws whPiknew abscduteh^Hothlng of the 

ican reconcile. Wtatdsthcstlteetar mo« 
tlve of thlB WQhioilW of 'the press and 
radioin their effort to *bdUltle and smear 
Congress? Oo they want to doaway with 
Congress? 

Let us look at the record so far as the 
ffRnMe is >£Ojcsamed. H. R. the 

pi(loe<«coiitvol bill, cmne on the fioor of 
(the ^Hoiise tor dlsoussion on SepteiWber 
22 and before idght of BepteiUber SB, 
(under the able leadership of cmr great 
Bpeaker, Mr. RArauitN, .and cmr thie and 
distinguished majority leader, Mr. Mc- 
CeMsseK, passed the .House. I«et the 
eenate mysQmetMngdarTttself. WeDnd 
(that they did debaletorB days over «what 
appears to me, and I think to most peo¬ 
ple, a (fistmetion wittiout a difference, 
and Of which It was said by a Senator 
if com Kansas and approved by the be- 
aowed and able Hemter from Nebraska, 
Bansetor Homos, (that the dUSercoce be- 
(tween what is fniown as the Thomas 
lamendinent and the substitute amend- 
onent offered by the majority leader of 
(the JSenate was the .difference between 
(tweedle-dum.and Xweedle-dee. 

»l2nder leave to extend my remarks in 
the CconuoneraALjIbKXiaD, I include tthe 
iheadfines and paragraphs 1, B, and 8 of 
ithe artieie referred to appearing on the 
front page of the WatfbEington Post of 
this morning: 

iPMSniEaff ATVMKS OONCBaMI,AS HMMSmNO WAB 

issroar; awM s-wssk voijb df > 0401011— 

aOOflWVBLT BITS PaXCB BILL HASQUWO ABD 

VAUc aasr waeaIs bmoq mst; sonLAaiB Assn 

jNkOTOUBs aw now paoBuomo at os iFasanrr 

(By SKKNffdtr. PbUlaid) 

President Roosevelt, back from a 2<^eek 
Of tbe United •Btates, reported yeeterday 
that he dound oonditftons good everywhere 
•except in Washington, D. C. War vpirit and 
^morale were •high tbrooglKnit the United 
i6tales.4iemkl.Ai»d'armsi^antB were operat- 
;iiw at or VS percent of ^eAeieney. 

Bhft UMie In the Nstlenal Oapttsa 'the‘Chief 
CSseeative seMtheferviir hehed'onecmxftered 
fclsewherewsomlsslng. InAi press eouferenoe 
ilaeUiig 1 bourfUr. Reosev^ then lentbasted 
three groups for hurting the war offort. 

Theee were C o ng res s , a ndnorhar ef the 
{press andmdio fprac ulafly oolunmists and 
foommeutatm), and certain tmder ogU>iia8 
lof the RooeeveH adtninhrtratlon. 

gtosegMsdtiMmm •tins order wad for the 

X. Oongve KWttse it bad haggled 4ot g 
over ^ «atl-kidition MB. He oon- 
l Me to ibe tnirlt on CipHol 
S,tihien senso anb arempara th tM 
In that year, Re aiM; •oongress was 
weting to ward off a threat to tbe tiatlonb 
internal welfare. Be thought that qpeed at 
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thia time wu far mora Important than 
then* alnoa now the Natldn'a exlatenoo iM 
threatened from without. 

2. A minority of newspaper writers and 
radio commentators because they have been 
giving the country stories that are not true. 
The President said he thought most straight 
news stories were accurate. What he had in 
mind, particularly, he said, were the col¬ 
umnists and commentators, who went in for 
sententious views. He granted that they were 
honest, but charged that they Just didn’t un¬ 
derstand the country nor did they always 
know what they were talking about. 

3. Officials in his own administration, often 
Ko. 4 or No. 6 men in some Government 
agency, who rush into print with picturesque 
statements, but who don’t always know the 
whole story. The President Indicated that he 
had in mind those officials who have been 
warning that we are losing this war. He 
added that if he had been in the place of 
such orators he would not have made such a 
statement. He suggested that they ought to 
button up their mouths. 


Address Before Democratic Congres¬ 
sional Convention, First District of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
tinder leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the Record my address to the 
delegates to the Democratic Congres¬ 
sional Convention of the First District of 
Connecticut, which renominated me Sat¬ 
urday, September 26, 1942. 

The address follows: 

As we Democrata prepare for this, the 
most Important election since the American 
Revolution, it would be well for everyone 
of us to review the lessons of history and 
read particularly the chapters which deal 
with our previous wars. 

We have fought six wars. We waged a war 
for independence in 1776. We gained the 
right to nourish and expand the principles 
and ideals which caused people to leave their 
homes for a new world where the common 
man could attain the dignity of a prince. 
Today American democracy, with all that it 
means for human decency and human privi¬ 
lege and human liberty is the lighthouse of 
oppressed people everywhere and the Gibral¬ 
tar of free people always. 

We met every subsequent challenge to our 
Independence and national strength. As an 
Infant nation we met the challenge of the 
Barbary pirates. 

In 1812, only 23 years old, we were com¬ 
pelled again to go to war for a final determi¬ 
nation as to whether we could continue to 
develop within this continent unhampered 
by the imperialistic ambitions of older Euro¬ 
pean powers. We survived that crisis. 

We survived the great crisis of the Civil 
War when the violence of disagreement among 
our own people attempted to tear the Nation 
apart. We survived the period of recon¬ 
struction and healed the Nation’s wounds. 
We resolved the disagreements between var¬ 
ious States when each sought privileges for 
itself at the expense of other States and the 
Nation as a whole* 

We were victors In skirmishes with Mexico 
and with Spain. Each new crisis knit our 


Nation more closely together and built firmer 
the foundations of our Government. 

But we did not entirely survive the last 
World War. To be sure, we sat at the peace 
table as victors. We weathered the depres¬ 
sion. We built stronger bulwarks of democ¬ 
racy here at home as we wrote new laws and 
revised old laws during the past 10 years. 

But the all-compelling purpose for which 
we fought in the World War, to make the 
world safe for democracy, to guarantee that 
mothers and fathers could raise their families 
free from the fear that each new generation 
would lose its flower in the ravages of war, 
that purpose was not fulfilled. 

We failed because we refused to take the 
responsibility incumbent upon us as victors. 

Those who understood in 1919 that world 
peace demanded the concerted action of all 
the nations foretold the day when peace 
would be defied because the leading democ¬ 
racy of the world held herself aloof. Small 
democracies, organized after the World War, 
looked to us for guidance and leadership. 
One thing alone worried them: Should their 
peace and progress be threatened, could they 
depend on the voice and the might of America 
to sustain and help them? They could not. 
We shunned responsibility toward the world 
we helped to create. 

I remember well when I appeared before 
the Senate committee in 1919, to urge inde¬ 
pendence for Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
the Ukraine, the sneers of the elder Senator 
Lodge and his ilk. They weren't Interested 
in the expansion of democracy in Europe. 
They were blind to the charge which our 
victory had laid upon us—that we should, in 
fact as in speech, make the world safe for 
democracy. 

Woodrow Wilson, in despair, warned that 
failure to ratify the peace treaty at Versailles 
would make America again an armed camp 
in 20 years. He was right. 

During the years that followed we wanted 
peace at all costs. But to purchase peace 
at the price of liberty and decency, that 
desecrates everything America has come to 
mean. 

Today, a nation, saved through the courage 
of Franklin Roosevelt during the dark 
months of 1933, again thanks Heaven for his 
leadership today. He is the one American 
whom the Axis fears. He is the one Ameri¬ 
can, whose repudiation would bring the re¬ 
joicing of a great victory to Hitler and his 
stooges, some of whom will vote on Novem¬ 
ber 3. 

Our situation today is comparable to that 
which faced the country in the fall of 1918. 
Then Woodrow Wilson called for a Congress 
which would support him in continuing the 
war and in the reconstruction to follow. 

To paraphrase Wilson, the Republican 
congressional leaders of today, like the Re¬ 
publican leaders of his day, are undoubtedly 
prowar but antiadministration. Their votes, 
their staten^ts, even since Pearl Harbor, 
might make you wonder if sometimes they 
aren’t more antiadininlstratlon than they are 
prowar. 

There are a few courageous Republicans in 
Congress who have defied the direction of 
their party’s official spokesman and sup¬ 
ported the President. They supported the 
foreign policy previous to and since 1940, 
dictated by our clear responsibility to help 
the nations battling the Axis war machine. 
But they were the exceptions. 

To entrust the affairs of the Nation now 
into the hands of men who turned a deaf ear 
to the cries of a bleeding civilization, would, 
in effect, be disavowing our answer to Japan's 
challenge at Pearl Harbor. 

Note well that official statements of Re¬ 
publican leaders and Republican candidates 
pledge support to the Commander in Chief 
rather than to the President. There is a 
fine line of dls^ction drawn there but an 
obstruction distinction nevertheless. 


The Republicans reserve to themselves the 
right to criticize. That sounds perfectly 
proper. But of what does their criticism 
actually consist? Perfectly obvious efforts to 
stir up suspicion and distrust, behind con¬ 
cern over the progress of the war, as if the 
President could push a button in the White 
House and presto, cause victories in Russia, 
in Egypt, in Australia, Just as the President 
can push a button and set into operation 
huge public conservation projects, which 
when they were in the making the Republi¬ 
cans vigorously opposed as wasteful and 
uneconomic. 

They criticize production, where there is 
much to be desired, but they carefully omit 
mention of the tremendous advances we have 
made. They endeavor to focus public atten¬ 
tion on the scrap pile, not on the output, 
claiming that they can do it better. They 
forget far too quickly how serious are the 
problems we have solved and prefer to re¬ 
member only those that still require solution. 

Lately the President called the Nation to 
arms in our battle against Inflation, declaring 
for drastic measures to stem this all-out evil. 

Fairly typical of political opposition was 
the statement of a Senator who declared that 
he thought the danger of inflation was being 
exaggerated, and that it would be the patri¬ 
otic duty of everyone to refuse obedience of 
any Presidential order that, according to him, 
left Congress a mere shell. 

This chanting opposition takes the ros¬ 
trum to complain when we exchange de¬ 
stroyers for bases to defend our country; 
when we take a jump ahead of Hitler and 
send our troops to Iceland first; when we 
lend our resources to our friends who fight 
our enemies; when we give our young men 
military training; or when we insist on hold¬ 
ing to democratic principles here in the 
United States. Do these little critics really 
believe that they express the sober judgment 
of Intelligent Americans who have learned 
the lessons of history? The lowest Gallup 
poll now reveals over 70 percent of the people 
supporting the President, after 9 months of 
the most critical period of his entire admin¬ 
istration. 

It is noteworthy that many columnists, 
who usually voice the thinking of the Repub¬ 
lican Party, get disgusted with those Repub¬ 
licans who place loyalty to the party of op¬ 
position ahead of loyalty to everything else. 

Republican spokesmen today attempt to 
capture the support of the public by sa 3 rlng 
that we are waging a “soft war." Were we 
soft, when, despite a well-organized and a 
most vociferous minority, largely composed 
of Republicans, we passed the lend-lease bill? 

Were we soft when a year and a half before 
Pearl Harbor we negotiated for bases In this 
hemisphere to prepare against the day when 
they may be our protection and salvation? 
Were our men soft at Bataan and in the Coral 
Sea, at Midway, in the Solomon Islands? 
Were we soft when we called our men to the 
first military training in peacetime ever 
known in this country—and that with an 
election in the offing which gave these party- 
loyal Republicans opportunity for political 
pettifoggery? 

Whom do these Republicans v ant to get 
tough with? The industrialists, who through 
cartels and monopolies restricted production 
lest in the post-war world they face competi¬ 
tion from the new industries the war had 
developed? That story is a sorry one. It will 
be sorrier should a Republican Congress, sym¬ 
pathetic to the interests they serve in peace, 
gain control so that they may serve them 
equally well in war. Oh, nol They want to 
get tough with the little fellow, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnny Q. Public. 

As in 1940, the Republican Party today 
is a mirror party crying "Me too,** promising 
that they will carry on in our steps. 

Since you have again conferred upon me 
the honor of being your candidate for Con¬ 
gress, it is proper that 1 turn from general 
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Asm 

\MW6 to vpeoific ^ctflifla tlHtt 

cotie«m trfy oOtli^itles te ftep t^ik mW tltO> afoil 

mf ivutvitt iatORtiOfiB. 

tMyreeoftl tenwll Idtootm. TUmmM^MMu 
no Ifs, aiKta. or Mto % mm , «i^ l i gli u m vo 
optMoitt. Id fact, mf tmfimakn ^tmif to 
promote ^ tmd Hie |>0lli 8l e B «i < 1 ) 11 ? 

Oovemmcdt Hoi tioen iMi m to a aum mo 
the Mget df tHe mm, 

I do imt offer my o ff^p c it m libor miorm, 
and then |ffoboea to mm iffMttOt liihor tvben 
crttieff mooiets oriee. 14o tiot lirMh no- 
tteml d el O ff iB and pr ep owdn e m mA then 
proceed to vote against euch measureo nffove 
oongreao cdRe ^ttk>ett itmw e t ty ana oapiied 

moffo mma Oaonnee with onr e ti t ffO c d 
The people ln»m m adoaooe my eooaoiistc 
thiniatig, dnow iKdiat to expodt At we. Ttm 
kmtm ttMt I neNeve through goodrattent and 
law» democracy oan he a u l i fte d and expnad^ 
ed; that 1 helievo that eapttailsai is ontloeip 
coneonant friffi ff swocr a oy. that oaplMIfeiB 
has nothing to Tear fMon datt w o i n o y, peo- 
vlded that dewooraey has narthing to Mr 
Trow eapttallam. 

My tmaltsrMde faith in the fftreOVton oT 
our Conaffttttioii. and the high purpeae df 
the Bin of fhghts. tiles piumpted wy life- 
long adherenOB to the Demaeratle VUity. in 
the beller that our party iraa donor to the 
raasik and me of the people. 

The people or our SBatrlot oan ffs pe n d <m 
my continued support of wesanres ntdoh 
wih heep firm our demcMrattc eonoapts, to 
the end that democracy will he aupported at 
home as well as battled for abrosid. 

The people of tsur district and of Oen- 
neotlout can depend nn my aupport ef every 
neeeamry etep. drastic ones and tough erne, 
to insure the ^Kediest and most thorough 
coaclusioa of this struggle. 

The pecple of our district and of Ooa- 
neetlcut oan depend on every ounce of my 
energy in working for the peaoe we falletl to 
achieve in lOlS. For peace is now and always 
has been my chief goal. 

X have sought peace within America by 
workliig Cor measures which would improve 
the lot of the many, formetia and city p^le 
alike. My conception of democracy could not 
permit Um Qoverninent to be heedless of the 
crying needs of its pec^le. 

I have sought peace In the American econ¬ 
omy by supporting saeasuias to «rase the evUs 
which had eaten into free eatecprlse and 
thseatehsd not only to destroy our basic 
capitaUfitio system but to undermine the 
foundattons'of our entire economy. 

1 have sought peaoe through promoting 
internationca trade on a give-and-take baais, 
Note well that ell the coimtriee with which 
we negotiated reciprocal trade agreements are 
listed among the SI United Nations. 

fiven when I hoped that a strict course of 
neutrality would insure petoe lor us and In- 
fiuenoe peace abroaCl always I urged the digr 
when America would act in concert with 
other nations for the arbitratioB of Inter¬ 
national dispute. 

On March 17. 1037. during the neutmllty 
debate. I said. **PereonaUy, 1 would pmfer a 
Bltuatien wherein the United States eould 
act In concert with other nations of Uie 
world for the ssttlament of mtecnatlawial 
disputes wlHmut recourse to war. X believe 
the United States occupies too prcmlneat mad 
necessary a pcsitton in the world iptoere to 
permanently remahi aloM from world prob¬ 
lems. I reiterated that behef at other times 
durtog the course of neutrahtydisoiiMleii. 

On August 16. Ig67. again I uttered my 
faith in interimtlonAl cooperation, when urg¬ 
ing adoption of my bih to embargo the eii« 
port of scrap, I add. “f do not want the United 
States to keep aloof from the probleBai dbleh 
are besetting the world. Weem tooloipartant 
for that. I believe that only through oeop- 
eration of all the nations wlU there over be 
world peaoe.** 

X closed epprppriatione for the oonstroc- 
tlon of battleebips beemwe all evidence 


nating'ffftm^w mp ii i e ff m duMutg thebmii 

War had ehUffh Uhtit- 

the 

In wsy^tu^ bW. 

On May 1. lOM. 1 offitWI 
to the tmvdi toblMlMbatt 

an i«em At gmftiocoio tw tm hnttieeispi, 
and PoMbctliuasiKltmhlkn game mmwht 
of mexwy ff g rtwy e e^ rnAmmmms, and gir« 
piaams. 

in eiippmt «f my Mnwii ff Bi B iri , i uald, Hffr 
hnamidineMt u a nil d utrlha out me two bntiie- 
Bhips and in liso m eee oi Ineeit ftestmy cfi . 
Biibaa a rtt m s. aad uleplones whldi Moosding 
to my wndemtsiBding of dttfeiise umtaoMtit 
are the tBS trumejr t s that wM aooompitgh 
what we wre all trying to being wbout. 
namely an adeiiuate deiNiBe. * * * X 
Wish to emphadiae that this eoimtiy has 
the policy M n good nelghbdr. Xxn- 
dateBM. euch as pHases and sub- 
snarlnes wad destiwyeie as provided for to 
my amendment, will evi S e ne e te the people 
ot America and the people At the world that 
our only purpose in nrmlng ourselves is for 
defense.** 

A year later, again o ppo si ng Hie oenstruc- 
tlon of new battleships. I said: propose to 
keep what battleships we have and that we 
do not buUd new ones. The most expensive 
bombers cost about glOO.OOO each. For the 
cost of one battlashto we could proceed with 
the construction of 600 bombers, any one of 
which could destroy either of the two battle¬ 
ships contemplated under this hUl.** 

ladies and gentlemen, within the past 
several months, the Navy has abandoned its 
battleship program and is concentrating on 
building submarines, destroyers, airplanes, 
and aircraft carriers. 

When neutrality and efforts at Munich 
failed to settle the disputes that were then 
tbereatenlng the world this district well 
knows that long In advance of the outbreak 
of war in Europe. 1 discarded my ideal that 
peace cotad he attained my way. and frankly 
faced the realistic Situation. 

When I returned from Europe In 1039 where 
I saw tor myself the tedllties We were facing. 
I publicly announced my Changed belief in 
foreign policy. In each Of the countries X 
visited, my suspicions had been confftmed 
that there Was neither national nor indi¬ 
vidual security so long as xntter was on 
the march. 

My Chatiged stand was well known When 
X stood for election 3 years ago, and the 
voters* c on fl d gtt c e bolstered me dftrhig ghe 
critical months prior to Fearl Malbor when 
the vootfeibUB opposltien was pouring Its 
Icftters and tole^ms uh WUhingtOn. 

Our s t r o ng m as a pollffsal party Is with¬ 
out fteUbt due to the oourage aiitt tlw visloU 
of itratildin Iffoossvelt, aud to his unswarp- 
ing d ev o ttsp to dsfttiocratio idsafls. Our to^ 
word umty of piupesa makes tt immnt/m 
that the tragedy that bofaff dbg wstk At 
WHsoh. sM tie teaumsg4totaiM|M 
gsugrttlon. akdU wet gotowdggto. 

X am confident that the American people 
hMlBMUSd tkeleemuc lOXg. Wtaadiig Che 
war W ocu first foK Whett that is fingBhsd, 
a togg e r yob uwotto ww-wtoaftog «tae peaou— 
peace twre and in the weiCd. 

Wohluepftot for vorldpoaoB oan bedeviced 
at this utgge cf tke gama. Happily though, 
groups At poophk In guvemm ept and with¬ 
out. are thinking ahead and planning fbr 
the era oC laconatructton. 

war has pr ove d that we don ffui dur ptor 
pie to work. Feaee ttaan ffmaid bo able to 
koep them wt work. In Ms land wkicli oan 
produce plenty in war, we dan ou r e i f prodnoe 

jjQ .paaoii. 

Men the war oonme to on and, }bhi oanst 
be providtd at doee ot wages for all the peogio 
who MW willing to araoh. Tide will dsaanpur- 
cbosibg power eg that pocffto oan buy the 
goods they need. Meta imm ffoser been oaer- 


prni datianwiTM*(^^ dtottou thaswhae 

^^uoirbuTweb^ 

tiftfMandM a tw rg effauttdy bM 

hsMNkll. 

Vhbt apHi oMato we all ^ 


entttg caiCh Mufti 

out. 

We are not wagtog Oiie tour to aapond aw 
impwmisaii, to ^ancMt weNd aaafffdtsi me 
Tour freedoMaMMWCitllMtM 

#^%to Jto WaJMlifitfdto «ffMtoeWs 

ror M tHIWKRI^ WRQ 

man WHt hxva his plibe to the suu. Their 

toXMto nun 

oigB fiQxpoBv^ wmir wirv wvwT^t 

tatting In a wditd tom apnrt by gmed 
lutt fdr power, dsn f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

WH. HOGR a. scm. JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, undw leave 
to extend my remarlm In the Record, I 
Incltiffe me folttmitig eMtoMfa num the 
New York "Herald Tribune of today en¬ 
titled **Outrageous and Ominous”: 
c u T ss oaoiys atn> owmeras 

Through their newwbxmn Hw man of the 
American people learned yesterday for the 
iivst ttose that their P resi d ent had been on an 
extended 3 weeks’ lour of the iNatlon. Xn 
that period he o dd r eB e s d mahy thausiiidB of 
war workers and was seen Ay mvf other 
thousands. His tour was im> secret whatever 
In these localities. It could not possibly in 
Its hkture be a secret. But tor this period— 
Incidentally, a period of gfave orisis In the 
world war—no news agency has been per- 
mitoed toprhst os utter a word «( hews con- 
centtog this eiaboiate oppsai to the poopla. 

As everyone knows, tiie press of the eountry 
has been operattng imder a vomutary oenetar- 
sbgi. Hovtog neoeptod lihiB sittwtioa. the 
newspapers of the coontry fait lOiey were 
obOgated to ooaftinue it unttt the WmsMtent^ 
trip was enffed. Now that the fasti ore pub¬ 
lic ^p t up s toy . tbn aetftoapeeid sesttotiit ts at 
an end. m hope and ttfga Miat ant only the 
pysas hut tka paap te wm %ay axaeWy niiat 
they ttiiuk At tola extvaordlAaiy wad un- 
piaccdwited wMikbdidiatg At nows. 

*Hie toyniea win tneaft mat ton T^'esmentw 
trip was hone otoer than w barteffermlng po« 
litMl tofitors. t^ertwtoly Khe poMoM tolas 
have been running ag i li wt the oittltoftstra- 
tion of Mle. Tito need of a pbumeai appeal 
to etand by the adm i n i siir at lo n was obviom. 
BUI TxttoM point Of viewcf this newspaper, 
condemnation of this 3 weeks* cehsarshlp 
doea heft tost upon tha fiK^to Wtobh totni 
uto rresuienv un nun vnp. For me ympuses 
of d i sc mss ion we acre gtod toconoade that the 
'Fieeiuenc may nava ween tmpeuea m tus 
uimenmnng ny ocmsiueniiiuiub nr nauimai 
ttorato. tto M ipMcw -MUMi 4w 

Tupnoiis o c oa i xonwi oy ms viiiii wnu ad* 
dtMMM ttia tte •oiWirMtt Mltjhl In th« 

^l^fOOapCwlvn Cu WHMSCBK} TBHBnwrilW ISMgf wHl 

ihato' atoOhhpBd to oioxjgaiftxto^xto^ ^ it 

'll wwVKBOXf tb IM lutMCi ToSt uM aMPB mOt 

ttM titton' wm 

But *>• UMintlrt Bcilutii aOt UHk dt 
•or <t p»«uoU 6 ti. %li « flCi itiWMb tt k 
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free land, Ko one feels more than does this 
newspaper the necessity of restraint In the 
puhlioatlon of news for military reasons. In 
this field of restraint obviously belongs the 
safety of the President. Beyond question, 
every reasonable delay In the publication of 
news of the President's tour required by this 
factor deserved a loyal and thorough adher¬ 
ence by the press. Beyond question it would 
have had such adherence. But the absurd 
extent of the censorship Imposed far exceeded 
any such reasonable bounds. When a Presi¬ 
dent Is seen by 80.000 people in a city and no 
newspaper in that city is allowed to report the 
fact even after all possibility of personal peril 
to him Is past, grave and lasting damage is 
done to the confidence of the people. 

The administration of President Roosevelt 
has made a long list of blunders In the sup¬ 
pression of war news. It was the hope of 
Americans that with the arrival of Elmer 
Davis upon the publicity scene these mistakes 
would gradually be corrected. Instead of cor¬ 
rection, the country now faces the most out¬ 
rageous suppression of fact in its history. Its 
President has exhibited an ominous blindness 
to the reasons for a free press in a democracy 
and to the inviolable limits which those rea¬ 
sons set to the control of news by government. 
After these 2 weeks of secrecy, how much 
faith can any American citizen have In the 
administration’s report of its deeds? It is our 
considered Judgment that In 2 weeks a Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, at the turning point 
of a great war. has done more to undermine 
the confidence of his fellow citizens than 
could the gravest disaster or any enemy act. 


Increase of Compensation for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 

OF VXaOINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
there are approximately 29,000,000 peo¬ 
ple in this country who through the 
heated debates and administrative ma¬ 
neuvering touching the subjects of farm 
prices and wages have been left out in 
the cold. The income of this group is 
about the same it has been for the last 
10 years. Their budgets cannot be made 
to meet the increasing cost of living. 
Many of these people are privately em¬ 
ployed, and very little can be done by 
the Government to relieve them. There 
are, however, 268,000 postal employees 
who can be helped by the Government, 
and who are carrying a greater responsi¬ 
bility and a heavier burden than ever 
before. The Richmond Post Office is the 
control accounting office for the State of 
Virginia, embracing 1,850 post offices. 
There is only one first-class office in the 
United States which has a larger ac¬ 
counting. This office and all the rest 
throughout the country have had the 
added work of handling bonds and 
stamps, prior to and subsequent to 
Pearl Harbor. In addition, they have 
handled the important assignment of the 
registration of all aliens. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the added work which is dally in¬ 
creasing by virtue of the fact that thou¬ 
sands of postal employees are entering 


the armed forces, the pay of this group 
has not been increased for over 17 years. 

The mall service is a stabilizing force 
in any community, and never more so 
than in the time of war. It maintains 
morale at home and bolsters the morale 
of our loved ones now flighting all over 
the world. 

I have given considerable study not 
only to the post offices within my own 
district, but also to this situation 
throughout the States. I have been 
greatly Impressed with the orderliness 
and the dignity of the appeals which this 
group have been making to the Congress. 
I have not heard one complaint from pos¬ 
tal employees because of added hours or 
added tasks. They are asking only for 
adjustment in their compensation which 
will enable them to make ends meet at a 
time when the cost of living has gone up 
and is still going up. I wish to take this 
opportunity to go on record for Increased 
compensation for the postal employees 
of America. They have been, and are 
now, carrying on in splendid fashion. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi¬ 
dent asked for a blU to control inflation. 
Under the Influence of the Farm Bloc 
the House last week passed a bill which 
would increase inflation. A vote for this 
bill was a vote for inflation, a vote for 
an increase in the cost of living. There¬ 
fore, I voted against it. 

But today the bill is presented to us in 
an amended form. As it now reads, it 
is not the bill that many of us would 
draft but it is a much better bill than we 
had before. It represents a compromise 
between points of view that last week 
were bitterly opposed and it is therefore 
the considered will of Congress and will, 
I hope, be accepted cheerfully by all con- 
cemed. It is a bill against inflation. It 
will help the entire country and not 
merely one group or bloc. 

Every housewife knows that we need 
this law. Living costs have soared in 
the past year and are still rising. It is 
true that some have larger pay enve¬ 
lopes, but they cannot buy as much with 
them. Wages cannot be determined by 
dollars alone. These dollars must be 
evaluated by their purchasing power. 
A raise in pay is an empty blessing if 
your standard of living declines. 

We forget too when we talk of our in¬ 
creased national income that this in¬ 
crease is not spread uniformly among 
all our people. For example, salaried 
workers, many of them underpaid, have 
uniformly received no Increase in pay. 
The postal employees, for example, are 
notoriously underpaid. They have re¬ 
ceived no increase since 1925, yet they 
must pay more and more for the food on 


their table. This is merely one in¬ 
stance. We all know how many people 
in our own cities have struggled for 
years with meager salaries to keep their 
families together and to give their chil¬ 
dren a decent education. The most se¬ 
verely affected will be that one-flfth of 
our people receiving substandard in¬ 
comes of $900 a year or less. Increased 
living cost to them means actual hunger 
and suffering. 

I am not against a fair return for the 
fanner's labor. This administration has 
helped the farmers when they needed 
help. I am glad of that help and I have 
always voted accordingly, but the Brown 
amendment which carried last week— 
and which I voted against—would do 
irreparable harm to our country. It 
might temporarily help the farmers at 
the expense of the consumers, but in the 
long run they would suffer together with 
people in all other occupations. 

Believing as I do in the Congress as the 
one great guaranty of popular govern¬ 
ment, 1 am happy that it has faced its 
responsibility to legislate for the good of 
the Nation. I am glad that an anti¬ 
inflation bill has at last been presented 
which I can support and I trust that it 
will receive general support in the House 
and be enacted into law. I might say 
that this bill reposes in the President 
tremendous, almost complete, power over 
the rate of earnings of every American 
workman and farmer. If I had not com¬ 
plete confldence in the sympathy and 
friendship which the President feels for 
both the city workers and the farmers, 
I would not vote for it. Peeling as I 
do, that these powers will be justly and 
fairly used, and appreciating the extreme 
urgency of the crisis, I will vote in the 
affirmative. 


The American Fanner Can Take It 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill we 
passed in this House a week or so ago 
gave the farmer, in plain words, a flght- 
Ing chance to keep his dollar somewhere 
near at parity purchase value by provid¬ 
ing that the cost of farm labor must be 
considered when computing farm parity. 
What happened? The powers that be 
within the administration pointed their 
Anger of scorn at the farmers* friends in 
Congress. The eastern press and radio 
commentators, who know less than noth¬ 
ing about the farmers* problems, must 
have been given orders from the boys on 
top, who were looking for a new issue and 
a new goat to skin, to build up a case 
against the farmer and his friends in 
Congress, to try to show that the .so- 
called farm lobbyists had sold the Mem¬ 
bers of the House a bill of goods which 
would cause rank inflation. How ri¬ 
diculous. 
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1 reoeived two telegrams from farm 
orKanlaationfi aalctog me to support the 
Brown amendment, which pFovkles that 
farm labor should be taeliided In com¬ 
puting Ians pocitir* and these telegrams 
arrived after I had fully made up my 
mind to support the amendment. 

Yes, there were a few farm organi2Mi- 
tion representatives in Washington. 
Why not? I saw one and only one from 
the^State of Iowa, but let me remind sfou 
that those who axe now maldng such a 
lot of noise about these territale farm 
lobbyists are strangely silent when that 
horde of real lobbyists from theindnstrial 
districts desoend upon the White House 
and Ckwgress. 

Yes, Mr. Bpeato:, the fanners will and 
can take almost any kind of abuse; yes, 
they wia take it because their country is 
at war, because love of country and 
adherence to law and order are burned 
deep into their very souls. I know, for 1 
have lived with them all my life. 


Wonum^s First War Vote 


ETTENBION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OP OHIO 

m THB BOUBB OF BXFBBSBNTATIVJB 
Friday, October 2, 2942 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In Rxc- 
OR]), I include the following address deliv¬ 
ered by me at the annual convention of 
the Ohio Federation of Bepubllcan 
Women's Organizations, Columbus, Ohio, 
September 29, 1942: 

Madam Chairman, Oorernor and Mrs. Brlck- 
er, honored gueate, and fellow Americans, it 
is a very real privilege to oome to you this 
evening not only upon invitation from your 
distinguished chairman to speak for a few 
moments upon this oooaslon, but also **upon 
order’* of the Ohio Bepubllcan delegation in 
the Congress of the United States to repre¬ 
sent them «t tUs Ingathstlsig of Bapublican 
women and their friends which comes in 
such timely fashion upon the eve of the 
Bep ub llca n State convention. Tomorrow 
evening at the convention meeting our dele¬ 
gation will be represented by our greatly re¬ 
spected and affectionately cherMied Tom 
J mfKiMa. 

But tonight tt is my privilege to epeak a 
moment of these man who are ao valiantly 
carrying on your battle on Oaptt<d KUl and 
who. with me. need your detexmlned otgan- 
laed efforts to keep them there. 

Ihey are a oonsclentlous, hard working, 
loyal group, end I am happier than 1 can say 
to have this opportunity to e:Q>re86 my pride 
courtesy to me in the beghmtng of my con- 
In them and my ^noere appreciation of their 
greanonal eBcperlenoa and of their not long 
deferred friendly aoosptanos of me as one of 
themselves. I ao well understood their diet 
suspicions of me. their tear that Z would use 
my busy housewife’s broom to stir up the 
dust In delegation comers. I so keen^ ap¬ 
preciate the comradeship they have ^ven. 
AU Ohio can be proud of them. Ohio Be- 
publicans should c a p r e e s their pride by re¬ 
turning them overwhahnlngly tn Hovember. 
Ohio Bepubllcan Women’s Organiaationa 
should determlna to add to their number. 

But I have something else to say to you, 
which I will say briefly ; 


This is the flint time fsomen have votad in 
wartima. 

We aeoured tha fran^blaa just after the 
First World War; wn have uaad it more or leas 
Intelligently through u quarter of n oantury. 
Now wa meet the groatiwt challenge ao Car 
gWun ua aa a gro up . What ana wa going 
to do with tt? 

How are we going to demonstrate our reo- 
ognitton of Te^on^bility? How oouxagaous 
are we going to be? BbaH we seek the transi¬ 
tory. seemingly important but passing goals, 
or shall we stand for principles? Bvan with 
tbe determlBation to uphold prlnolplae. have 
wa tha knowladga. tba undamtaiiding. und 
the wiadom to dMoae thoaa deeper prhiciplaa 
that are not only the foMurtatkma of this 
tangible and intangible country me oaB 
America but which are at the some time the 
keys to the heart of hTxmanlty throughout 
the world? 

Never in all the long reach of hlatory has 
there bean a graatar ohallenga given uny 
group. Never baa there been a man dm- 
matlo need for sanity, for eahnnaas, for iu(|g- 
mant, for vlsUm, and for faith. Zn SngUah 
speakliig countries alone can elections now 
be held. In these United States only is aa 
election about to be held. War is everywhere, 
dark, ominous, ugly, horrible. It is reaching 
into every home. It is extending Its dark¬ 
ness into every phase of human living. No 
words can describe It as we women feel it 
to be: A world-wlda battle between darkness 
and light, between destruction and construc¬ 
tion. What have we to give—not Just as Be- 
publlcans, hnportaat as that may be—but as 
vigilant, far-seeing Americans? 

Have we the faith in life itself to carry 
the overwhrfmtngly heavy burden of these 
days? Can we. as we must, send our men 
out girded with a supreme and unfaltering 
courage? Oan we ca rry with undaunted 
spirit the almost Intolerable burden of wait¬ 
ing, of unosortalnty? Oan we accept with 
unfaltering hearts tbe anguiah many of us 
know lies ahead in the agoniea of loneUneas 
of final aeparatUm? Upcm xis rests the re- 
sponslbttlty to hold s te ad y the Intrinsic 
heart of this our batovad coun try. We muat 
sustain the pecqfle by our oahn eertatety that 
right and Juat prinoqflea will ultUnately veaa- 
Mrt thatr power. None of this can we do if 
our own hearts are not steady, our own splrtti 
calm. 

Never before have there come to us as 
women such diversified demands. First of 
all we women must give new meaning to the 
home—now impetus to morals and mormle, 
new m ea ning to aducatkm. In addftkm, we 
must take the plaoea of men in indirntry, 
both in the office wd at Ltm even 

as we must work on tbe farms. While we 
must go into throe strange masculine Udde 
let us never forget our essential womanhood. 
Let us never he lero than we truly are. Let 
ua aet aside tor a thne, if we muat, an out¬ 
ward feminine aspect, but let us a saume tharo 
new rotas with an added digiilty drawn from 
our own inner assurance that women have 
never failed. Then when the time for peace¬ 
making really comas we shall be ready to 
asBume a major part in the planning of to- 
m o r ro wh world. 

FeUiaps It win arom as though that were 
all that could be aakad of us, but ss things 
are today mptaolDg men on the laarms. In the 
ofllces. and on the production lines seams 
almost Just a beginning, for now we are 
being called upcn to serve with the armed 
forces. Women have long bean an Intrtneio 
part of these armed s erv i cro -ae nuriae. Aa 
auch they have t ho wn a oapacltg* z spiitt, an 
enduranoa. and a eupzeme courage for which 
throe eie no words. But now there Is de¬ 
mand for women In tbe noncombatsnt de¬ 
partments of the Army and the Navy that 
nien may be free for the battle Bnaa. 1 
know Z epeak for all women when 1 say that 
we aro ready for an taairs, ttast we shall mot 
fall. We who have known the deep experi¬ 
ence of giving bir^ of being for g little time 


a thrliung proi of the eieatlveiifai of Baity, 
know tSiat during tbom nanaths when the 
new ngiiNminnMIiro^ta 

fear, of hitmiBehlt angutah. But we know*, ae 
only wemenean. that withomt thoeankunwaits 
these eeuld mot he the gtary of birth, do we 
are pstpaied even anoee them we know, deep 
within ou r ee lv ee, to Judd steedCast tlurough 
the dark months that Ue ahead while hu¬ 
manity peeperes in darkness for the ’Iroming” 
of a new woild. 

But we have net taken up our full burden if 
we do not meet thla wartliae vote with the 
impact of a freeh courage drawn from our 
ever-ittareaBing koowtadgs that unices free¬ 
dom of disousetaiu freedom to differ m opln- 
lom end unite In aottan see maintained right 
hero In America, tha world will cease to know 
what freedom means. TJ&ls ataction Is of 
great neilonal Impcwtanoa, but It is more 
than that: tt is important to all the world. 
It le inuMcative thcd American men and 
women rooognte this and go to the polls in 
November. 

As women and ae memham of eueih ceganl- 
zatioDs as this It is our responeihUity to see to 
It, Insofar as we are able, that we make our 
own voting, and that of othors whom we con¬ 
tact, our first respoBslblllty during these 
nest 6 weeks, ffvroy member of the Ohio 
Federation of Bepubltaan Wcmen’e Organtae- 
tkms has this resgwnalbllity as a dtiaen of 
her community. It is heizig said that it will 
be a light vote and that tbe Bepubllcans 
won’t oome out. 1 hope that every one of 
you here will rethm to your booMs de¬ 
termined to prove that Bepubllcan women 
and men recognise their rewionslbillty In the 
continuance of the American way of life. 

Since the beginning of time men have 
gloriect In dying for a cause, while women 
have known that their great contribution 
to the life of humanity in earth is giving 
birth. Now is the mcnnent when we must 
give birth to a new world, fltnoe men are 
willing to fight for it and to die for it. it is 
our definite responsibility here at homo to 
walk for it and live for it so that there will 
be kept altve these principles of freedom 
without which mao atnlBi Into ignominious 
slavery. 

As members of tha Bepubllcan organiza¬ 
tion and prlvHagad to have thla stimulating 
get-together meeting, we have a retd respon- 
Blblltty. We must get out the vote. Many 
of tha men are going to be too busy to give 
time to this effc^ eo wnaen wiU and mint 
find the thne. 

It is true that nothing matteie axoept 
that we wtai the war. but It is not true, as our 
oppooente are trying to mate us hellave, that 
It Is unpatriotic to work for the election of 
Bepubllcan oonctldates. 

Wa BepabUcans know that there la a very 
deep patdotim to our determination to beep 
aUva the l > w i i > * pag ty siatem of government, 
whloh is Idle only method we have of matn- 
tatning the ffee American way. We Bepub- 
lioan women accept the cimlkmga of our first 
war vote. 


liBaeilMwe—IS* 
a* IKmt **4 flit Sm Sojn Back Sam 

VUd'ENSiaH OF RESSABES 

or 

ifON.u.s.annR 

or K«Kim 

XN W ;IIOWB OP '1 

ftVay, Octpber i, tHt 

Mr.OOTSB. MivSF<*ktt.«t* recent 
conlen^e of the RejnibUMa Members of 
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the House of Representatives a pro- 
nouncement was adopted regarding the 
position of the Republican Party in the 
House toward the war in which the Na*> 
tion is involved. It was as fine a state-* 
ment of the dedication of a party to the 
service of the Nation as was ever writ- 
ten*-an all-out consecration to the job 
of winning this war and to the task of 
making a lasting peace only after the 
complete defeat of the Axis Powers. 

That conference declared for a part¬ 
nership of all parties and classes in both 
effort and sacrifice, without any party, 
class, or section obtaining any special 
advancement or gain. That when vic¬ 
tory perched on our banners there would 
be glory enough to go around. It 
pledged loyalty to their country and 
every support to the Commander in 
Chief, upon whom rests the direction of 
our war effort. In doing this it set an 
example of patriotic devotion to the Gov¬ 
ernment and to national unity never ex¬ 
celled in our history. 

I wish to add my commendation to 
that of the public generally and I pledge 
to live up to the exalted standard thus 
set forth by the Republicans of the 
House of Representatives. Our sale busi¬ 
ness should be to win this war as quickly 
as possible and get the boys back home 
again. 


National Newspaper Week 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letter written by 
me: 

As long as the **eye-gate’* remains the best 
entrance into human intelligence the press 
will continue supreme among sculptors of 
public opinion. 

All other molders of popular thinking 
must depend upon the press and Its services 
to a far greater degree than we realize. 

This Is an earned and deserved tribute. 
It is also a challenge to meet even better the 
fearful responsibility these facts Impose. 

Today a mature but youthful press, strong, 
valiant, and more efliolent than ever, looks 
back upon its history with pardonable pride, 
not to rest upon its laurels, hut to gird Itself 
with profitable experience for its super¬ 
human task of a greater tomorrow. 

So, potent defender and preserver of 
liberty, hail, all hall 1 The pages of your his¬ 
tory yet to be made are already bright with 
promise. To report and Interpret honestly 
the war and the mighty issues, in every 
forum, pressing for worthy solution, is a 
supreme test of character. The peace to be 
won after martial triumph presents an 
equally challenging chapter to be written In 
your best tradition. May the Qod of battle 
and Prlnoe of Peace guide every citizen of 
the fourth estate In the discharge of this 
high duty, 

6am Hobbs. 


Overtime Pay Is Inflation Offender 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by David Lawrence from 
the Washington Evening Star: 

OvERTiM® Pay Is Inflation Offender—Big¬ 
gest Factor Held To Be Government, Not 

THE Farmer 

(By David Lawrence) 

Tlie Nation has been led to believe that the 
farmer is the main obstacle to the enactment 
of legislation to prevent inflation. While 
certain farm bloc leaders have agitated for 
higher prices to the farmer, the record will 
show that the administration Itself not only 
has brought about the biggest factor in in- 
flatlon—lncrease In purchasing power—but 
it has reserved for Itself under the pending 
bill the right to continue to inflate wages 
and pay rolls. 

Looking back over the record, the biggest 
single inflationary force in the present high 
costs of the Government’s war program is the 
40-hour week. There never has been and 
there is not now any reason why a workweek 
longer than 40 hours cannot be worked, but 
the Insistence of the administration that the 
taxpayers shall pay for time and a half on all 
overtime has increased the pay rolls of 
America to fantastic heights. 

Now, when a manpower shortage looms, not 
a single word has come from the administra¬ 
tion Indicating that it wants America to 
work a 48-hour week for the same hourly 
rate of pay as the 40-hour week. On the 
contrary, as the workweek lengthens, the 
cost of the war program will be increased and 
the Government will find itself searching 
for a larger and larger amount of revenue 
from a minority of the population so as to 
meet the staggering war costs. 

FARM BLOC RESENTFUL 

The reason why the farm bloc Senators 
and Representatives are so resentful of the 
criticism leveled lately by the thick-and-thln 
supporters of the administration is that the 
impression has been spread that the farm 
groups alone are responsible for inflation by 
demanding 110 percent of parity, when the 
truth is the administration has forced up 
the costs of the things the farmer has to buy 
and has put into distribution billlouB of dol¬ 
lars of purchasing power that Is not being 
siphoned off by taxation. 

If the administration is to permit special 
privilege to one group, it will find other 
groups demanding the same thing. The 
fanners, through their representatives, are 
pointing to the fact that unskilled laborers 
are getting from 880 to $100 a week, includ¬ 
ing overtime payments, on some Government 
projects, and that this Is happening In areas 
near form districts so that the farmer is 
finding it increasingly difficult to get labor. 

The administration consistently has pro¬ 
moted the Idea of higher and higher pay rolls 
during the war period. The War Labor Board 
has stimulated demands for Increased wages 
and finally, through the formula In the Little 
Steel case, ordered a wage Increase. There 
has not been a single instance of wage de¬ 
crease since the war started, though, to be 
sure, some requests for Increases have been 
dented. 


Now the President has been given power 
by the House to “correct gross inequities.** 
but it is not probable, Judging by the record, 
that any cut in wages will be ordered. Cer¬ 
tainly the President has consistently resisted 
all efforts to put America on a 48-hour week 
with straight time instead of overtime for all 
work between 40 and 48 hours a week. 

LABOR VOTE STRONGEST 

The men in the armed services do not get 
overtime pay for their sixth day's work or 
double time for the seventh, yet the admin¬ 
istration, through its spokesmen, this week 
has been endeavoring to give the impression 
that to stop inflation is to back up the men 
at the front. 

There would be far more support for the 
administration’s fight against the demands 
of the farm group if there were any sign that 
the large city populations, where the admin¬ 
istration’s principal political support comes 
from, would be treated Just as firmly as the 
farmer. 

Prom a political viewpoint, the admin¬ 
istration can forfeit all of the farm States. 
In the 1940 election, as in the 1936 elec¬ 
tion, the President got enough votes from 
nine big cities, plus the solid South, to 
elect him. even though he had lost all the 
rest of the cities and the farm areas. The 
labor vote dominated those cities. 

Tlie House bill delegates to the President 
the power to manipulate wages, but the ad¬ 
ministration InsiEts that the farmer’s in¬ 
come shall meet a fixed level irrespective of 
what happens to wage costs. The administra¬ 
tion will win Its fight against the farm 
bloc—and should win It—but this will not 
stop Inflation if the executive agencies con¬ 
tinue to promote Inflation by increasing 
wages and by refusing to cut down the pre¬ 
mium pay for work over 40 hours a week. 


Price Control and the Farm Labor 
Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NAT PATTON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr, PATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to present the following 
letters from my constituents relative to 
their views on the agricultural price- 
control bill: 

Jacksonville, Tex., September 9, 1942, 
Mr. Nat Patton, 

Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Patton: I took particular notice 
and gave close attention to the President’s 
address Labor Day and also reread his address 
in the press.' As a commonplace citizen I 
take particular issue with his proposed 
policies as respects agriculture and as respects 
our farming class of peoples, etc. To me it 
appears he is certainly taking a slap or a 
knock at farmers and their families generally. 

Is it possible and can it come to a positive 
fact that agriculture and our farmers and 
their families will come to a regimented lower 
privileged class, forced to work long tire¬ 
some hours and even nights, and then have 
an arbitrary price put on the products of 
their labor that will in no way equal or even 
approach any reasonable parity to the luxuri¬ 
ous pay envelopes of public labor? 
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XittpoartloAe tiiat our CMKamtit is ainiM 
of talMr. wutlBttpowtWethBt 
poworfDl ofgsniBttttcn* tM Mor !■ tai oom^ 
tffol, mud iB It poNllfimtM; wemdf Im fmd*- 
Ing for 

ofgmateition. !■ It poiidfcit o«r Oon- 
grw is mslMp 'Or li It poMlMB lMt nuqr 
be wbip^md down iqr ycMmrtd omma o mt 
mud labor hemda? to mil thto cry about 

vbat i^oulture aod fmrmert and farm 
families are getttngT Tba surely are too well 
acquainted with farms, farmers, and farm 
famines to swallow aiQr wild talk about tbelr 
purported prosperity, etc. What are parity 
prtow baaed on? If agncutturai commodttiea 
may be baaed on the price of pulftlc laborb 
pay, then agricultural ^oducts are not nearly 
hl[^ enough or either labor pay to entirety 
too high. 

You are personally acquainted with me and 
know my livelihood cornea through com¬ 
mercial business lines, tberefore It wm be 
obvious to you that my interest In this sub¬ 
ject Is In no way a selflah personal matter. I 
think the quicker we learn to foster agrloul- 
ttn:e and the sooner we learn to keep our 
heels oir of fazmenr and their families* neck 
the safer our social Institutions and our Qov- 
emment will be. 

Yours very truly. 

It. V. DtJBLm. 


Bfiigaa, Ibx., September S, 1942» 
Mr. Nat ^tton, 

WoBhingUm, P. C. 

Hmm OoauK : I heard the Prealdent'a 
speech tost night and consider It the flnM 
dellveracnce of the farmer over to the labor 
unloB as a slave. If he has bdLs way we wlU 
quit. 1 hire all my work done. 1 can make 
more by qult^ng as It will cost me more toum 
1 can pet out of It. 

I had a friend visiting me Sunday. He 
Bald if In his epeeeh toie rr e el d e nt was still 
knocking the fanner he was not going to 
farm any more. We are willing to accept any 
parity price that labor is, ^ to *14 or *34 to *20 
or any years except the last to years in which 
labor has had a very partial treatment, and 
If labor has its way this time, we quit—they 
call it strike. Z toMl my hands so last night 
after the speech, and they agreed I was right. 
We are willing to bare any burden that labor 
Is: will not be a slave for them. 

Please get in there and pitch for your coun¬ 
try and try to destroy this William Green 
dictator stuff. 

I will close. 

Your friend and supporter, 

j. W. Noswood. 

P. B.~-Z8 It rli^t for a farmer to work 15 
days 12 hours a day and cl^ It to the Oov- 
emmeiit for a $85 bend and the Ooverzunent 
glw It to a labor union man for 1 or 8 
8-hour days? It to not right and Z had 
rather see that much money burned up than 
to see It miaagod thus unjustly. Olve the 
farmer a Just price and he will buy bcaidB, 
but he to tired of dIsfumiBhIng ttto own 
family to penaion the labor union. 

What Z want to everyone dealt with alike. 
Nb one favored more Itian the other. Cvery 
farmer has n e l g h bo fa that are wortciag at 
pubUo work and loiow they are drawing a 
pendon aad not just n fOIr waue. 

I had a man wori c tng for me In the aprlng. 
He went to pidahc woibs In March, woxkod 
5 months, and cleared fT50. fie was a 
new hand, never worked at p ohh c woilc 
before, msd he pushed a w h ee tb amo w , so you 
knew It was oommon im>or, and he dM not 
gamble. Z knew of lota of caeea Mbs thto and 
they are ha a fcr uj pt ln g the Government and 
driving the tanners out of bueinaai. Z per¬ 
sonally doii*t ease. Z am an old man; dent 
work myself. Got four farms and If thara 
to not a change m a de agaUmrt labor union, 
my farms won't work either unless the Gov¬ 
ernment works them. I want to see the 


OoveratnoBit smile aaato lanaa etohar With 
Work Projects Administration or onion labor. 
Zt would suit me One to itart on mine. 

d'.w. n. 


BniiAa^ Tax., September 10^ IHZ. 

Mr. Nat 

Washington, 2>. C. 

Dxax Mb. Patton: Zn r^y to your letter, 
BepMtfbar 1, hi wmbm fn meat at th$ peof^ 
I have talked to have the qplnlon that Con¬ 
gress to not doing mutdi to win Ihe war. I 
behove Mr. Jtooaovelt to Tight ta awttliig a 
price on all things. Ztseams that thefarmar 
to In a bad Jihape already and carrying the 
heavleat toad of any one, but they are a^tUng 
toHwsonbmadand'waitar and wofk fasad to 
win the war. 9tto ttoeydcu't WdnkWMrtth^ 
should oasry the whole load. 

lir. Patton, If aoaaathtng tout douo right 
away about the farmers quitting She faam 
and going to public work, the Nation Is going 
to find Itself In a bad shape. Short of food 
and dlotheB and everything. Yherc wifi be 
lots of laud that wM lay NNe next year. 

X have taUmd to lots of people and they aU 
nay they cant make a on the farm and 
them to lota of peoySethat just wont work at 
an. I Wnk Cetti gre a a Should draft every 
man and woman and chHd In the Nation, and 
plaee them wem tlkey are needed. 

I got a letter fsoai one of my n ep he w s that 
la aoaewhetc fighting Httt Saps, I wont tSH 
where he to or his name, but he says this war 
Is no play and If wo dont au putt and pidl 
hard, we eomd loae tt. Me nald ft was hSll 
wbare he was. aad I mdnlc our Govanunent 
shoidd go aU out for the war mgardlem of 
what the people tfaSak or taow hard ft Mts 
them. Zt etlll tout as hSBd as ottr boys to 
facing that la ovar ttwie fighting, aad the 
Govemment abonld net oosr and not welt, 
aad put everybody wharethey are needed the 
most. And everybody that to an Anienoan to 
of the same opinion. Hie peepto depend an 
Congress to do tMnga. they elect them sad 
depend on them to do everytklng they osoi 
for the Nation. Z am fkr the Pmahlent 100 
pemnt. If Congieas dont act, Z tkUifc lie 
should act now. Ihto is no tome to be dllly- 
dallysing around. Here's hoping ttolngs oome 
out all right. 

Yours truly, 

T. Z. 

New SuMiABinxLO, Tsx., 

Septeniber 10, 1942. 

Bon. ftoT PsnoN, 

JIfember c/ Oofiyress, 

WaOtington, D, C, 

Dsas CoxmiN Nat: Ytdsis mostly eonoemlng 
the war. I know you hear enough of that, 
as same as the rest of us, and you probably 
get tired of ‘bearlnK tt. 

I was just ttotentng to a national hook-up 
on the radio, and aome of It concamad a 
topfe I hear a great deal about toteOy-HSCrap 
iron, z am wonderlug If our Govamment to 
aware that most of the scrap iron was sdld 
to yapan a few years ago. X am tenixig you 
that people made n regvSm buaineaB of the 
scrap butonesB here. Many of them had to 
do anythtng they tovds to get together a 
smafi amomrt of money to buy groemftoe, and 
thto c oun try was titerklly gone over with a 
fine-tooth comb for aozap htm. T model 
Fords, one after the other, dgy after day, 
month after month, Gf eourae, Z do not 
mean that ws do not have any serap, but 1 
am tolling you that tito auMy imi beamed 
and. If all the ccamtqr to like TbSs, and our 
countty to dependent on emcP tor sumiyal, 
jas some people toy to indtoato, then we are 
iln a serious oondftion indeed. 

I Z am won de r ing , too. It the fatmem are 
jgettong a square deal tn tbepdae Ihdng that 
is soon to be inaugurated, Xt same to me 
that the tanner, as usual, to going to be the 
goat. One of my nephews, just In from Gal¬ 
veston, said that he made $88 on Labor Day. 
Thto would hire a farm hand for about 1$ 


dayi, and 1 am tolllgi you that thto to Sgur-^ 

, iiM M ato tsrlm torn laagat dioinem iiuHto 
’rooekdaghemnitotto while bask. Zl a we sr. 
;i think nmat iicmara hem are ma^y and wm- 
ing jto.do anything heeeaaary to in Win- 
thto war. 

mn, t may noft have tM you mnythtag 
that you told took aimady Inniw, M X oaiiM 
not raatot. In ktoar of the fiaot itisfi i 
paqpto mem bo be fguoraat of toteykoto. 

Your totond, 

1. M, 

Tsx., Septe m ber 15,1H2, 

Hon. 

Mr Zhtos sum Aseieif: I Urdtr know 
how I want to togdain toy letter toyeu tat % 
want to aak you to |fiem ooMdac the Itaa- 
ers whan fixing a price on farm producta. 
HeaUy we are not gatttog enough for our 
products now. Z btspe every good Tanner of 
the Uhttod Btatoa wSfi write towlr Oongmaa- 
nsanaletter. We ahoisfldhe gettingS6canto 
for octlon. It oegta that to rata lit, faim 
labor to high and term toOtai are higher tlum 
any ttane Z have evar known, and can t get all 
we need at that. Hogs eheuUt he aneund 15 
cents per pound live weight. Feed to higher 
than at any tome but It cost the farmers a 
lot to gn>w Ihto feed. Yhere t>tght to be 
semethfiig done about the high wages paid 
iot toetensa work. They are getting good 
prlom for labor on toefcasse job nudctltt gedng 
on strikes far higher wages. The fanner s 
aren't getting a fair deal amd bam never 
gotten one to my way of thinking. 

Our farm boys and men are being dratted 
In the Army, dust Sake «ae for instance. 
My sons started a crop here on our little farm 
and now they are both In the Anny. Both 
volunteered in the Air Corps ftbey would 
have been drafted If they hadn’t volimteered 
for service), now the crop is left for me to get 
gathered the best Z cen. Z am just one out 
of a million who is left the same way. My 
boys grow lots of stuff to feed the world. One 
of the boys had 80 head of hegs to sell this 
year, 2 acres In potatoes, 4 acres in tomatoes, 
but Uncle Sam's big Army called him. He 
tried to get a deSennent from his draft 
hoard but they said "No, you will have to go 
16th of September.** So be vdluntoered as 
atoorate a teohan i o , aad to gone. The ottier 
sen <the cne you thought ao fine) volun^ 
teered dune 1. He to supply clerk In Air 
Cotps. 

My dear Patton, I am sorry to say this, but 

I am aftaki befu ICid tkere may ha a feed 
shortoga hi mb* own ccttstig* Yhare could 
be aad thaw will be If tke f armam sueub 
given a fair price for our farm profiuoto. 

The fann man and boys are leasfng the 
faitoia and golag to detaae mad war plaato 
to woak Car taWer wagaa. 

Th e re to a ehortege of foam labor tight 
now in cast Ttaaa, aad khare will he a lot of 
east Ttaas tetai cut luut paar kaimae 
of labor aheartega* A* termera can't pay 
tom high w$gaa tta hoto sta jBSfi gat In those 
defenaa piania. 

Fctond Patton, 1 hopegou wttlmoaiae a lot 
of letters ime mine. IhtaJouwai holdout 
aa one and wttleea the teiusora udll gate fair 
price for tbotr farm pcodueto. 

Z am always your friend, 

taa. H. W, 

gtaMuWr U, m2. 

1 mcai o o d jraswf tetter tei 
todayhmaUL Will Juito$y,Ikavo4NifperM 
,you ever abuia 1 Jmvi keen la pour dtotrtet. 
land CQtam taow YOU 

X am' witting yipu In'miiWte'to 
oftkoprioaednhaga, ddon*ttiita$tai 
•era are getting a fair deal. Last fail * man 
from the tsliis A ofltoa oama out here and 
'Bald the Govamment wanted me to Increase 
my pig production, to help win the war—so 
1 algiikl up to inoreaso thorn. Z wont to 
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Tyler and borrowed $375 and went up In 
Kanaaa and bought more brood lowi, then I 
had to borrow money to buy feed (as we 
haven’t made any feed here in 3 yean). and 
no cotton at all. The cheapest sack feed I 
bought was $2.10 per 100 pounds, and the 
highest priced feed I bought was tankage 
which cost $6.15 per 100 pounds. I had bred 
16 sows and gilts for fall farrowing. 1 sold a 
bunch yesterday and in the bunch I sold 6 
bred gilts, and they went to the packer. I 
am going to wait to see if the price is set 
below 14 cents. 1 will sell all my sows except 
2 to raise my own meat. I have 2 as fine 
boys as ever trod the soil of any land—as 
far as I know they may be lying on the 
field of battle this morning. Then we are 
humiliated every day over the radio saying 
that we are not sacrificing enough. 

Talk about morale—the morale of the peo¬ 
ple in this district has been shattered the last 
2 weeks, at the way we are being treated in 
Washington, and from what information I 
have it is the same way all over the State. 

I was out north of Trinidad yesterday to 
buy some corn. I found a good young farmer 
who was selling out everything he has In the 
way of tools, teams, and feed. I bought 200 
bushels of corn from him at 75 cents per 
bushel. He is paying $2.60 per day for hands 
to gather this corn, said he was moving to 
Houston, and go to work where he could 
make a living. Then I went on a little far¬ 
ther up toward town, to see a man about 
doing some work on my house. I met him 
going to the gin with a bale of cotton (and 
by the way he has a fine farm bought through 
the Government). He told me practically the 
same story of the other man. He is con¬ 
sidered one of the best farmers in this coimty. 
He said he was rushing to get his cotton 
out, said he had to quit farming and go 
somewhere and go to work so he could 
make a living, said he couldn’t make a living 
and said hospital, doctor, and drug bills the 
way he had he had to sell the fruits of his 
labor. 

Here is another thing then I will close. 
I live 6 miles north of Malakoff. Taking a 
strip of the country through here where I 
live, a mile and one-half wide and 8 miles 
long, there are 32 farms in this small area, 
that there will not be a furrow turned In 
1943, and I am sure there will be more 
abandon their farms. This may sound un¬ 
reasonable but nevertheless it Is true. And 
if those braln-bustcrs don't believe It, send 
them to me and I will be more than glad 
to go with them to each individual farm 
and show them, and I would be glad if our 
President would come along also. 

I am afraid we are heading for the worst 
strike the world has ever known. 

I lost $100 on the hogs I sold yesterday. 
The bottom fell out on feeder hogs. 1 know 
a boy who quit farming 18 months ago, and 
went to Port Arthur, and went to work draw¬ 
ing $19 per day, with time and a half over¬ 
time. He hae bought 160 acres of land 
and paid for it working by the day, so we 
the slop toters have got to have a law passed 
to force our stuff back down so as fellows like 
this can have more money to spend. 

This is the first time I ever attempted to 
write my sentiments to anyone. Thanking 
you for what you are doing for us common 
folks. 

Travis Peters. 

Kemp, Tex., September 10, 1942, 
Mr. Nat Patton. 

Dear Sir: After reading your letter, I will 
try to mention a few things that we farmers 
feel should have your most serious considera¬ 
tion. One is the fixing of prices on farm 
products. If these prices are not kept up 
where they are, or higher, the farmers will 
suffer. The laboring people are going to the 
defense Jobs where they are making from $7 
to $15 per day, and what few there are left 
on the farms are asking for higher wages, 


so we must have a good price for our farm 
products, if we continue the feed the world. 
The prices on hogs and cows, I think, is high 
enough, but we should have at least 25 cents 
per pound for our cotton. So anything that 
you can do to bring about a square deal for 
us farmers will sure be appreciated. 

Tours. 

J. B. Henson. 

Nacogdoches, Tkx.. September IS, 1942, 
Mr. Nat Patton. 

Dear Sir; I have been thinking quite a bit 
about Mr. Roosevelt and farm prices. 

It is alarming the number of acres that is 
idle. Being a producer living on a farm, I 
am in a position to know Just how sad it is 
to think that there is a possibility of us wak¬ 
ing up to the fact that we have a shortage 
of food and feed stuff for our Nation's needs. 
Therefore, I do feel like you should be very 
careful about the price you fix on farm 
products. 

About the labor shortage, it is very acute. 
One reason of that is we dont get enough 
for what we do produce. 

This P. W. A. labor or W. P. A.—^whichever 
it is—^is very poor. They won't work. 

If we could get a fair price for what we 
produce, I believe we could keep more and 
better labor on the farms. 

I think it is the middleman and not the 
producer that is raising the price of food, 
for the lowly producer has to ask, "What 
will you give me for this or that?" We 
really don't need any sympathy for we 
could, if we would, organize and be inde¬ 
pendent. 

But 1 do hope Mr. Roosevelt understands 
what he is doing for this act could mean 
either win or lose for our boys will have 
to have food if they keep going. 

Oh, if we can soon win before too many 
of our boys are killed. I think Mr. Roosevelt 
is a great leader, but he is human. 

Many thanks for the cookbook. It is very 
nice. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. O. W. Hogan. 


Bond Bombs To End Bondage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address en¬ 
titled '*Bond Bombs To End Bondage*’ by 
Edward B. Hitchcock, Chief, Foreign 
Origin Section, War Savings Staff, on 
Polish Day, August 11, 1942, at Kenny- 
wood Park, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

"When 1 was a child. I spake as a child, I 
imderstood as a child. I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away child¬ 
ish things.” Thus wrote a man named Paul 
in a letter to the Corinthians, many years 
ago. 

When I was a boy 1 spake as a boy. 1 
lived in a small industrial community in the 
Middle West. I went to school like every 
other boy of my age. After school we boys 
played games together: we played Indians, 
hide and seek, baseball. We were Just ordi¬ 
nary American boys, with the same good and 
bad Impulses that small boys always have 
and always have had, I suppose. I remember 
that ws were Inclined to be scornful of other 


boys whose parents had been born abroad. 
We called them foreigners. It was all right 
with Freddie Klein, whose father had been 
bom in the United States. But it wasn’t so 
all right with Joe Bartello, whose father was 
bom in Italy and who sold bananas in our 
town. It wasn’t so all right with Bernard 
Orabowski whose father came from Poland 
and worked on the railroad. We called Joe 
Bartello a Wop and we called Bernard Qra- 
bowski a Polack. We called another boy a 
Chink and another boy a Bheenie. Some¬ 
times we let the Polack and the Wop play 
with us; sometimes we didn't. Boys can be 
very cruel. 

It was when we got to high school that 
things began to change and some of the boys 
whom we had looked down on and snubbed 
and refused to play with began showing up 
well as students, or in sports, or in the de¬ 
bating club. They spoke English Just as 
well as any of us, and some of them did 
better in their studies than some of the 
others of us. Friendships which had started 
under a cloud took on new and special im¬ 
portance. We came to like each other for 
what we were, instead of disliking each other 
for what our fathers had been. As we got 
Jobs or went to college, the change continued. 
And our visions broadened with experience 
and through contacts and hard knocks. 

But my point is that even when I was 
a boy I began to learn that my native land 
is a melting pot; that Its population is made 
up of people from all over the world—^liter¬ 
ally that; that the United States of America 
is a Nation of one people from many coun¬ 
tries. My own family may have come over 
on the Mayflower—^that overcrowded sailing 
ship which landed some early refugees from 
England: but there have been many May¬ 
flowers with other names since then—hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of them, bringing hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of people 
from every part of the globe. They were flee¬ 
ing from persecution in their native lands; 
they wanted more room in which to work out 
their destinies; they were tired of slaving for 
somebody else and wanted to make more out 
of their brain and brawn: they were seekers 
after that kind of freedom which we have 
always boasted over here. 

They had settled down with a few pos¬ 
sessions and high hopes, and they found 
their opportunity here and made the most 
of it. They took their place in the com- 
mimlty, and built homes and put up church¬ 
es; they paid taxes for schools and roads and 
water, and worked hard and had more money 
than they ever had had before. 

They also brought with them certain racial 
or national characteristics, certain traditions, 
and certain memories. And they put these 
into the melting pot. also. Some of them 
clung to the language of their origin and 
spoke Polish or Italian, or Russian in their 
homes. But they wisely saw to it that their 
children went to the public schools—the Ood- 
blest public schools—and learned English. 
(Their children and their children’s children 
will be glad in the not-far future when this 
war is over that they learned English, be¬ 
cause English—or American—is coming to 
be the international language of the world.) 
While they were learning English they also 
were absorbing Americanism, and that’s even 
more Important. Because through the merg¬ 
ing of all these nationalisms there has come 
into being a new internationalism, whose 
name is Americanism. And in it is the hope 
of the future. 

You have only to look into any telephone 
directory or to walk down Main Street in any 
city, or to wander in the residence section 
on either aide of the railroad tracks to under¬ 
stand what has happened. Here Freddie 
Klein Uvea next door to Bernard Orabowski, 
and Joe BarteUo’s fruit store prospers adja¬ 
cent to John Jones’ department store. And 
While there are some fences between the 
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hMMi, the XenoMi ase vtat amuf, mad mmft 
of Sxigh ones vmn $om <dmm*Um9^m90* 
Wo oee a Csseeh or a fftim 4ir/aCMMk«(riMM 
mayor of tlUs olty, and 4ho Imrd of oAdar- 
men in almoat any JtoMrieaa f o cwn—iati ty 
compriaea many domign v^mmea. Wat mad 
tbe Uat of 4draftamorianr^aa«ualdr 11^ 
find many namaaLdiomjnaoLy iaiida. MadaHi 
for team and >M<ltetetulili»ft ^aavidoe am 
pinnad on tha tenaatea vat tman «fv mmj aaa- 
ttenal ofifbti imdar ttw mm. .amnUda teip« 
peiui a>feryidaf oimiimatotlia Halted Bteitea, 
aa in no atlrar part ctf dha world. 

/Kqw» 1 hata Imaa Irpteg do Ml tou hew 
my point of view changed aa X grew older. 
I amd twi artad owt AWlth oatealn lartevdloea. 
X had ^mdaratood aa a obUd, but when X he- 
came a man, X began to undemtand 4biaga 
which X had aaen through a.glaaa daahly. 
Whan X waa a man and an oAcer in World 
War <No. 1, I waa .able to me face io face 
certain raalltiea aa to other onan. I aaw at a 
man. And ao I came to undemtand the part 
other men of other rootege have had in the 
progreaa of clvUiaation and aapaoiaUy in the 
budding of our Ifatlon. After Ahabwar X lived 
long in IButope aa a foreign correipondant, 
Uvi^ in one capital after another, eatabUab- 
ing contacta with men and women in every 
part of the world. X made it my huainaea to 
atudy people and to try to underatand their 
points of view. X came to appreciate ibelr 
difflcultlea. and their differenoea, their eco¬ 
nomic troubles, their ingrained likes and dis- 
Ukea; the unfortunate harriers of language 
which made Chinese walla between them, and 
the other harrlera which they raised for their 
protection and for the protection of their 
trade and industry. 

Also during that period After World War 
No. 1 it waa my bualneaa to observe and 
comment on what was happening in Hurppe. 
X was keenly aware of the had atateamanahlp 
Which waa general In the old world; the deaf, 
dumb, and blind stateamanahlp everywhere 
in the world. 

VenalUea waa mainly a gathering of very 
tired old men, men In a hurry to get home to 
dinner. 

They proceeded to set up a dozen new 
states out of the defeated empires. They 
imposed democracy on some people who 
didn't underatand what democracy meant— 
because they never had bad any of It. You 
can't just put it on Uke a new hat. The auc- 
oeaa and quality of democracy depends upon 
the kind of education and training vdilch haa 
preceded it. Hence moat of the demooraclea 
which were then set up just didn't work. 
They failed because the people weren't ready 
for democracy. Also because the leaders of 
the great demooraclea were too atupld or too 
sleepy or too busy to give enough attention 
to the needs of the other feUowa, or to help 
them set up their new states. One man 
lead stood up and Hq>oken long and loud in 
behalf of these homing democracies. That 
waa the President of the tTnlted 'States who 
hisiated on the establtohment of Ihe League 
of Nations aa guaranty for the present and 
Insurance for the future; as aid and bulwark 
for those who were etruggling toward free¬ 
dom; as the means for colleetive securi ty for 
all mankind. X believe he was rl^t. And 
I think vecent events already have proved 
him right. I am 'convinced that the present 
hideous holocaust could have been avoided 
If a etvong League df Nations had been 
maintained, and If tha Hnited States had 
been a part of it. 

But the licague of Nations and the Treaty 
of Versailles had within themselves all tbe 
needed methods for adjustment eft i tgerenees 
which Inevitebly were soon to arise. The 
trouble was that when those dtffereiieea 
arose nobody did onythhig about them, 
instead of eferong, praoticdl. clear ^statesman¬ 
ship. there mtnhrcemed up a lot of politieal 
teiysters who eared nothhig^abottt the terger 
problems of wiaidtM; who had no under- 
cf the tiBlvente hrotheihood of 


amar^who bndtap yealteitlion ^of the dutege 
{stesm ^tesmid uweiieh tbsy >iiMdrtCttng. 
Bite M Ctenauttf jam^Btely V 

and aet M siaEk<Ai 

IfflP WUIIO ary 

tion of alLBunhWid. 

They began to demand that thatv^ people 
Shoidd telM the«>gQld out of their teeth to 
pay for munitions, that they should turn 
thelE hatter hteohnitats, dtmtfAhey ihmilht so 
regiment and mechanize and sdUtaxtea them- 
•atees that the vtetofy ^would be.jnare and 
quick. Thte went on vcgienly lor a loidi time. 
And we nowespoudents wrote all about it. 
When the startled peoples •of Nsanos and 
Bitftala woks sip and rsaltetd that they had 
been sleeping their Usee away, that their 
leaders had bed to them and misled them, 
that they too* had been sold down tbe liver*— 
like the Qae obs at ACunloh—4t was too late. 
Xt was their awn faiilt, but that didn't make 
it any easier to take. They had paid no at¬ 
tention .to the red lights of Afanohoukuo. 
Abyssinia, hustna, and ^Munich. But with 
the tragic, ruthless, and horrible invasion of 
Poland—which, the way, was very simUar 
to Pearl Harbor—4hey finally aroused them- 
selaes and tried toniganize reslstanoe at the 
eleventh hour. But it was too late. Xt had 
been too late for a long time. And Poland 
went down, etruggling nobly, fighting desper¬ 
ately, battling .to the .bitter end against ter¬ 
rible odds—eio braver light ever was made. 
Poland fell Anally under the wheels of the 
juggemsut which even then was rolling re¬ 
lentlessly over tbe once free peoples of Bu- 
rope. One after another the others fell. X 
saw it happen to one after another nf those 
unprepared countries. X .sometimes wish X 
hadn't aeen it happen. My dreams are all 
horrible nightmares of t^t misery and 
slaughter and bloodshed In Europe. X, too, 
wake up ecceaming. 

Here rin the United States we were being 
told'Ttoan'thiqnteii^^''* And some of us 
believed that. Others wanted to believe it. 
Until December 7.1941, when the bombs that 
feU .on Pearl Harbor fell also on New York 
and Pittsburgh and Loe Angeles. And it had 
happened to us. 

You and I know that there have been too 
many nationaUsms—jealous of their sover¬ 
eignties. . and envious of others’ welfare— 
striving for their own good rather than for 
the good of all mankind, caring little for 
the needs of others; always seteiing more 
living. 

Today we Are all Americans, Americans all, 
united In the common cause of deoenoy and 
democracy for a better wcwld of the future. 
Yesterday we may have been PoUsb-Amerl- 
cans or Oeech-AmerlcaTn or ftallan-Amerl- 
cans. But the war wiped out the hyphen 
and today we are all Americans. Out of the 
melting pot has come a new order which is 
declined lo'eatebHih and -maintain a new 
world, tomecrow. 

We used to spe^ nf JBurope as the Old 
World and of the, Americas as the New World. 
The Old Wertd has gone to pieces oncemore— 
as It'did underNe^eon; and teday the Old 
World is under'ttieideminrtion of gangsters 
who are burningandiEtlllng.and JootlngenBd 
taking what want. .How to stop the 
gsngstera is ths problem of the present. 
They will be ztoppirt. But when and how? 
A gangster gets what he wants 4n the be¬ 
ginning, beoausehehas a gun andahootshls 
unarmed victim and takes his money, before 
tbe victim has time to get h*s own. gun .and 
tight hack. But ihe ganBteer hi fln^ ihot 
and stopped, and he lands tn j«ll or ties in 
a cdIBn. And wu have aeen that a.gangtter 
uiways seems to he at his ctrongeet and mote 
prosperous jusv- before, he fane. 

torees of evn known ae the Aste powers 
have cxmquered Burppe and their sktelHtes 
In Asia have been i tBwe e sf t fl jhere; toa .Bo 
that they aeem te atectoghn the pQfwers 
of good. ^B u t th er e is n o th t ng Bew about gn 


.^twz. 'St ImyhtePpPBid.^fueately tetecre^da 
hlStevy, .tendi tinslly tete>tpitewma)hipNrttel- 
^vwpe Invetewsraems BiedoneiuofwviL ’ 

(ie 'Mt ^^slglte, ^ween^rati riigli tori 

iBlght hi '^anodtetwayi 
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Bbii'iwerte^^ 
for Site veiistMbotion Of 
that it is a asiphty drtee^ofhrutrfOKeiageilnit 
ch^tertim, df tektewism agalmst viUglon, 
of feudallim against f reed om ,''Ot N av ee e racy 
against deaBomoy. And we -have - coase to 
underteand sleWly that unless dU' the ioroee 
of good are 'uxtetod agalnet^the -eonfUnod 
fovoet of avil atroagly, .oomegoatsAy, com¬ 
pletely—eivtSinatloie'inh^ juetteee-thte war. 

^We are not going to lose this' war. We 
are going to Win tt—some day. But that 
day oesms far-off^ and the way ietiikely-to be 
long, tragically long, and terribly bard, and 
it will lead through blood and l a er l fler and 
destruction far -beyond an y th i n g we ever 
dreamed possible. 

X fought In that other war when the slogan 
was Tfake the World Safe tor Democracy." 
I am lighting in this war wtth a new Slogan: 
"Save Democracy for ^e World:** We may 
have failed previously to make the world 
sate for democracy. But we are going to 
save democracy for the world in this war. 

There Is only one **lf;** only one reason why 
we might faU; only one possibility that ndght 
bring defeat instead of victo^. That is 
"disunity.** xmier and Mussolini and Hlrohl- 
to—the three horsemen of the Axis—ere 
counting on our disunity. That's their only 
hope In the final analysis. If they can just 
split us up and divide us and disunite us, 
then they can conquer us. But X know they 
cannot break up the United Nations, they 
cannot conquer democracy, they caxmot over¬ 
come the new internationalism which Is 
Americanism. 

What Hitler has done to the once free 
peoples of Europe is hondhle beyond words. 
What Hitler did to Xiidlce in Bohemia was 
not tbe .first of Its Jclnd. Cracow and Rotter¬ 
dam were devastated by fire and sword. 
Other smaller towns were wiped out in the 
same way. Many cities nave been burned 
and their ixihahltants slaughtered. The pur¬ 
pose of the Nazis is to make more room for 
themselves—plenty of room. Their "lebens- 
raum’* Includes all of Europe, and to get 
this they have taken their homes away from 
their owners, and they either have killed the 
owners or driven them away or herded them 
into their iteldB and factories and made them 
work as slaves under Nazi overlordship. 
Their attempt is to estabUsh the Oetmans 
as the .supennen nf this age, so that they 
will rule aU non-Avyans zrith a rod of iron 
under a modern ayatsm ot domination which 
is .more ruthleea and inhuman and desploable 
tean anything eeeosded in the blackest 
pages .of. .the past. •They are trying to throw 
tbe woNd back iata chaos and. dark .night, 
into fCudaUam, and alaveociacyrao, that they 
can rule supreme. What they do not realize 
is that their aystem will never unify the 
world, heoause they haven't ths oement nec¬ 
essary to hold the iHPicks of their struoture 
together. That structure is toppling even 
now in Poland, In Yugoslavia, in Holland 
and Belgium and Oreeee and Czechoslovakia. 
Texxorism and secret police will never supply 
the cement necessary'ficr the buddixig of a 
new world order. Starvation, torture, snd 
tbe firtpg squad take their tem of tur human 
beings; but sudh utetbods never wtU BiNueh 
tbeBitettftreedom Which Irani Beep In our 
hearts, : A)etaaHy, Btttler has .done more to 
Skn those ihtete hot ihime than 
ever has donr ln vdl histoiy . .Bethea rasde 
us appmetate our Bemeteacy as never li ifi a re. 
And w!Hb Biwy new. horior imioh tde 
brain pexpetiatee he has'but added fuel to 
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1 am not here to stir you emotionally. X 
am not here to talk about what happened 
to Poland. 1 am not here to add to the terror 
which stalks by day and the misery that 
creeps by night. You know that. You know 
also how your hearts are wracked by what 
has happened to your people caught back 
in Poland, many of* whom are your friends 
or your relatives. You have wanted to help 
them and so have I. You haven’t known 
how to do It. I haven’t, either. But now I 
know. I either must light with a gun to 
drive gangsterism and tyranny and slaveoc- 
racy out of the world, or I must light with 
bonds. Those bonds are bombs which will 
free Poland from despotism. So I am Invest¬ 
ing all that I can spare—and more—^In the 
cause of decency and domocrapy. for the vic¬ 
tory of right over might, for the overthrow 
of tyranny and the enthronement of free¬ 
dom. for the establishment of a new order 
and for the setting up of a better world—not 
Just a richer world for the few but a Tighter 
world for the many—a fairer. Juster, nobler 
world, where the best of must be willing 
to share with the worst of us and to aid the 
least of us to stand in the sun with the rest 
of us. At last I see how 1 can help free 
Poland—and Europe—^from Hitlerism: By 
buying bonds to end bondage. 

The Constitution of the United States Is 
your Insurance policy which guarantees to 
you life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness In this free land—one of the few re¬ 
maining havens of freedom on earth. For 
more than 160 years It has paid dividends; 
personal security, equality of opportimity, 
and justice for all. Premium time is here 
and we Americans must pay to keep our in¬ 
surance in force. Don’t let It lapse. Many 
of our friends and families across the seas 
failed to pay the price of national security 
and they lost everything. They had been 
warned but they did not heed. We have been 
warned and we must heed. 

Of course, if you prefer to follow Hitler’s 
advice, if you don’t care about your consti¬ 
tutional rights, if you don’t cherish your 
hard-won freedoms, If you don’t like the 
United States of America—^then don't pay 
your premium. That is your privilege as a 
free ^rson. But If you enjoy your home 
and family, your job. your church, your fra¬ 
ternal and social friends—If you value your 
way of life—you will have to do something 
to preserve that way of life. The way you 
can do something about It, as a civilian, Is 
to buy bonds. 

Never before In history has any govern¬ 
ment made such a generous offer to its citi¬ 
zens as the Treasury Department is making 
in these bonds. You loan money to your 
Government to buy goods and service for the 
armed forces pledged to fight this war to a 
finish. Your Government gives you a certifi¬ 
cate which cannot be taken away from you 
without your consent, which is registered for 
your protection, which will be held In the 
Treasury of the United States If you haven’t 
a safe place to keep it. You can sell that 
bond after 60 days, If you need to do so. But 
U is to your advantage to hold that bond, 
because for every $3 you invest In these 
bonds you got $4 back, at maturity. 
You pay $18.76 for a $25 bond, which the 
Government will redeem at full face value 
in 10 years. And In 10 years you probably 
will need that money much more than you 
do today. Meantime your money Is helping 
to win the war for the United States and for 
Poland, and you are doing your share for 
victory. 

Your Government Is asking you to Invest 
10 percent of your earnings or savings every 
week for the duration. Is 10 percent too 
much? The men who are in our armed 
forces have to give 100 percent—their very 
lives—if necessary. They are required to 
do that. You are invited to give only 10 
percent of your excess money. The differ¬ 
ence between your 10 percent and the 


draftee’s 100 percent Is considerable. Think 
it over. 

I have tried to point out to you that we 
must be united on every front If we are to 
win this war. The armed forces are united 
under our Commander in Chief on the 7 
seas, in the air, and on land. We must be 
as united on the home front, on the farm, 
in the factory, in the store, in the home. 

We have to realize that there are four ways 
for every man and woman In the United 
States—^for every American—to fight: 

We can fight in the armed forces. 

We can fight by producing supplies for the 
armed forces. 

We can fight by reducing our personal dally 
needs to meet the increased demands of the 
armed forces. 

We can fight by putting our dollars to work 
In helping to buy what the armed forces must 
have to win. 

And when you fight by Investing your dol¬ 
lars in War bonds, you are buying insurance. 
’The way to Insure freedom Is to buy power. 
When you Invest in bonds and stamps you are 
buying power. Idle money Is unpatrlotlo 
money. Money is more than a medium of 
exchange today; it is also a symbol of loy¬ 
alty—^your personal loyalty to your country 
and to Its cause, which is the liberation of the 
world from bondage. Your buying of War 
bonds week by week, month by month—^not 
just once or twice, but regularly and con¬ 
stantly—until It hurts (and it won’t hurt you 
to give your money to this use as much as 
It will hurt our armed men if they haven’t 
got arms to fight with); buying bonds even 
if it hurts is your duty. Your money will be 
put to work for the cause of a free world. 
Your money will help to buy Implements of 
war for victory; your money will help to fur¬ 
nish arms and ammunition and food and 
clothing and transport to our fighting forces 
wherever they may be. And your money in¬ 
vested in War bonds will help prevent future 
inflation, which might make a lot of trouble 
for you some day. unless you have such sav¬ 
ings for the after-war period, instead of hav¬ 
ing put that money into a lot of useless 
luxuries which are harder to get every day. 
and which should mean less and less to each 
of us when we weigh those luxuries against 
the needs of the effort. It’s your war and 
mine. Let’s make it really ours In every way. 
We cannot all fight with guns In hands, but 
we can all put guns in the bands of the men 
who fight. 

If you are working in some factory or In- 
diistry, you should be buying bonds regu¬ 
larly under the pay-roll savings plan. It is 
your patriotic duty to do so; also it is to your 
benefit to do so. Bee to It that your plant 
has a pay-roll system established, with a 
labor-management committee at work, and 
that you are represented on that commit¬ 
tee. That is part of our democratic idea 
and Is to your advantage. 

But whatever your individual status, you 
have to understand that your help Is needed, 
that your bonds are your duty, that it’s up 
to you to help win this war. If we all do our 
share we will win it. And with victory we 
shall be helping to establish a free world 
of the future where all men and women 
everywhere may come to enjoy the same 
privileges that we have in this country, the 
rights which we are fighting to protect— 
ova God-blest freedoms—our Americanism. 

This is not the time to begin making new 
maps. But it is the time for us to begin 
thinking definitely about the kind of world 
which can be set up and made successful in 
the future after this war. 

Betting up of that new world will be our 
job after the war is over. It’s a great task, 
worthy of our best effort. Future peace and 
security and progress depends on bow we do 
that task. There will have to be some kind 
of federation of freedom-loving people to 
maintain peace and to prevent a future 
threat to civilization. We can do it, because 
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we have the power to do it—if we have the 
will to do It. 

Meantime we have to win the war. We 
have to break slaveocracy before we can have 
democracy. We have to buy bonds to end 
bondage. 


Platform of the Affiliated Young Demo¬ 
crats, Inc.t of New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. BETTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
herein the platform of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats. Inc., of New York 
City, adopted at the filth biennial State 
convention held In New York City on 
August 16,1942. 

While I do not favor the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, which has the endorse¬ 
ment of this organization, I believe the 
balance of the platform to be construc¬ 
tive and fundamentally sound. 

The platform follows: 


The Democratic Party must foster and en¬ 
courage a foreign policy consistent with the 
principles embodied in the President’s four 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of re¬ 
ligion, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear—^for all mankind everywhere, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 

The foreign policy urged by the Republican 
Party has been overwhelmingly a policy of 
reaction and isolationism. That isolation¬ 
ism has been the major cause of the evils 
which plague the world today. 

America must pay for the errors committed 
at the conclusion of the last war. The Amer¬ 
ican people must r'*Bolve never to repeat 
those mistakes. Never again must they 
shirk the responsibility of world affairs. 

’Twice in a single generation the catas¬ 
trophe of a World War has fallen upon us. 
Twice the United States, in spite of false 
Isolationism, has been forced into battle. 
We have learned that when any nation any¬ 
where becomes the tool of a dictatorial, 
saber-rattling government, our own freedom 
is in jeopardy. 

We, the Affiliated Yotmg Democrats, Inc., 
believe that If It were not for the over¬ 
whelming Isolationism of the Republican 
Party, which was foisted upon the American 
people after the last war. the present world 
catastrophe could have been averted. Be¬ 
cause of a lack of understanding and 111- 
vlslon, the rule of that organized few had 
out-maneuvered the many, which has caused 
the evils existing today. 

We know the United Nations will win the 
war. But no hope of an enduring peace is 
justified If It is colored with any thought of 
appeasing the forces of evil. Victory must 
be complete and uncompromising. Totali¬ 
tarianism and aggression In their every mani¬ 
festation must be annihilated from the face 
of the earth. Political and economic co¬ 
operation must be ret up through the per¬ 
manent organization of a federation of 
United Nations as the basis of a world order 
for the purpose of preserving the peace. 

The election of Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
a third term on the Democratic ticket was a 
vindication of Woodrow Wilson's conception 
ol a new freedom. That vision ot a new 
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freedom Is todey the trill t>f ihe^reer peoples 
of all the world. 

^e AflUiated Young ISemocrats, ^Ioi 0 .» 
pledge themselves to extend every eSdrt and 
an ttfAt energies to the end that this will 
of a free people shall not be frustrated. 

Now, therefeee, ese. 41 m i>CHated Young 
Democrats, Inc., in convention assembled, 
do hecebgr ^tfooleim tbe^ollowtag to he mir 
platform In the forthcoming campaign for 
the eleoatap:i)f giiNMMt^ ^ fOrm isss iln nal, 
and local candidates. 

Knr leauTzoKiaK 

We wHI oppose the forces of special privi¬ 
lege and reaction now concentrating for as- 
eaidt In 49eiw 'YCrk ^Slete edth the wbelouB 
piirposes ef wowing the weeds wf^he-new Iso¬ 
lationism for ultimaCe bleseomlng at the con- 
duston of the war. 

ATLAWnO CBABTIX 

We will support all measuree to ^in the 
kind Qf.peaoedescrtbedap the d tlantto Obar- 
ter In order that the yauth of ^ur Nation 
shaU not have offered their lives in vain. 

ooassnmxaat 

We wasert In the words of tim. JOaanor 
Roosevelt, one of our honoraa 7 jaembees that 
**I have no Illusions whatsosvsr as to tbs 
stand which the American Communist \Rsrty 
has taken in Aeserlean affairs. I admire 
Ruaela and the msrvelcms tght wihieh R us s ia 
is putting up. Jtuaala has va eight to the 
kind of ifovemment that iluseiiiis dealrs to 
have, but I do not wish to be woBlreUed in 
this country by an JUneiioan .groqp rthat, in 
turn, is controlled by Russia and Russian 
interests.*' 


We wUl support leglitotion -to promote 4he 
nMutfimim utUlaatlon of wur natural reso u rce s 
a^h oan be converted by our national 
initiative, soletkce, and energies for an all- 
out war produotlon. 

XNILAXION 

We Will support the President’s efforts to 
prevent inflation. 


We favor vigorous p rom otion of the sale of 
United States War bonds to provide sinews 
for the war effort, prevent inflation and trans¬ 
fer chdllan purchasittg power to the post¬ 
war perlcd, thus aisuiAng victory in the war 
and economic wtabiltty after victory. 

macBiMmAnoN 

We abhor racial ^diicrtmitiation in the mili¬ 
tary forces of the United States, in oMUtn 
defense, and in all Industries. Rvery effort 
should be made through isgisiatkm and the 
adcg>Uon of practical p^iciea to prevent 
racial and religious discrlmlnatton in the 
engployment of persons. Racial discrimlBa- 
tlon, religious prejudice and bias must be 
stamped out at home; while we fight abroad 
for a new freedom, the rebirth of rsliglen, 
and the liberty of all races. 


We hold that all in America, iirecp e ct l ve 
of blrSi or parentage constitute wne peo^e 
and are entUOed to the fuH protec t ion gtiar- 
anteed to them under the Co n s t it u t i on, and 
the sm Of ^XMghts. 

XABQB 

The n^ts Of ojsaglaediMor strbe fiil^ 
reeotnlned, wnd we wMMt not pesmtt tthe 
greedy, unserupulcMs lew 4o vm ttie war 
ae a etslking imsse to ffipalve Mmr wf m 
rliMi and to a gKoater degree Af wenlal se¬ 
curity. Unity R tlm Qidy baato for wioteif. 

v*oar-wsa ruanma 
We believe Umt ttMMesal,.atate,aad 
governments must beer a greater share An 
the post-war rehabilitation, teconsimetion, 
and the tcansfar Ssqm war to peasetUne^pur- 
sulte. We advocate comprehensive pgat-vnur 


planning to cre ate a backlog re eerv olr of 
public work! iiqprovements and a stlmtdus 
to ei^panslon of private Indus t ry. 


We wrgetbet all plaaa aad eujBieetteni^ 
ftfller aeopeieitiott wtm-nsMeRal wwwgigniee 

torflurtiMT deivelqimaeatiWtuMkriiiSh^ 

NewflTeifc fftaw, and b«ttoiflaiW iWw fferk 
jCtty.beaapeditedm eederaoenahe avaflaMe 
to the vmr effort pevemm piaeMuffy am- 
ployed In mmemsntlifl daduetrlse and^ 
who may .now be uaeiiu^ayed. 


BT. LAwmo exet 

Wefav 

renoe power pKHeot, oonflaent that Atapoewr 
will make possible expansion of amwtlal 
war material prodnntlon 4n our fftate^ We 
tfavor the oonetnicUon of the aeaway aspeoits 
of the St. Lawrence project which wUl gwatiy 
rellavc hottlenerlrn aiv*vuTttfWt(l in 
iParUug vast^guantlUee of neeeeaary warjna- 
terlals from the jlcb msouroes of the .Middle 
West. 


Wemtiit aosoBd reoegi d ilen 4o agrioxdtuie 
for its oontrilNstian to.tho srar effort. 

We mtil auiipent eneoeuree lor the perma 
nent welfaM of apdcultnre. 

We favor the etabUlaaUon of maskstteg 
omditlone for Ju^rknmiirai products. 

We urge the encourag em e n t and foe te rteg 
of bena ffdelazfxker oooperatlveB. 

We support the New York Yederal->8tate 
marketing agreement and order program for 
milk. 

We support an adoffuate system of audit¬ 
ing the books .of milk handlers and of co¬ 
operatives operating as mnk handlers. 

We advocate the elimination of the .dump¬ 
ing of milk in New York State by ooit-of- 
Btate areas, by enoouraglng federal milk 
regulation in auch aseas. 

We propose, for the duration, to oonsene 
tcantportation faeiUtles by eneouBaglfig the 
coBsuoiption In Raetern States of c h eese nnd 
cream predueed in New York Stato for prod- 
uets ^produced In tdislant areas. 


We firmly believe that Niose who fight tor 
America should not be deprived of the right 
to vote for America. Nvery effort mould be 
made to assist in distributing and coUectlxig 
the ballots of those In the armed forces. 


We mm sQppert aU eandldates whese reo- 
ords show that they ean be depended upon 
to support the Yretident tn his slfcctB to 
win the war andseomu a lasting peaorfwrithe 
warld. We refeot again any Idea wf ieola- 
ttoolsm. 

sMxxiosK aasoa suxTT 
We urge ibat*the Democratic Yarty effect 
a working agreement with the Amerlcsn 
Labor ffartyln4be e^eetion 
State elective dfllees. 

YOUK0 axooQmnoN 

We declare that ^the aotlvtty of Young 
Demoeratic gioups laiessentlal to suoeass «f 
tbe p a r ty in New Ybok fftate. Wt deasand 
that 'the XMmacratlcbtate eommttee soospt 
these aflUlatedffoaupt as anWtegrdl foroe In 
the puty ocgamaatlon. 

We v e d e d ica t e m irsffv ss to ommnue the 

tain the poWcsfttdaaa ^thta’the DMUomidlo 
Baity as p a aotlcid mir ^great Yasildiut 
BmnkUn O. il oosa a s lt and Oov.fftosheitW. 

Lehman. 


We demand fatr> and boneft repmentdtKm 
for the peofdeofWeN York Stdte. Wedhwge 
thit*theYUpui^n'Ya^inN 
has defiled that just n^xeawntation by JAtt- 
ure toAMss a icgiidatlve WNg^cctioamaht MU 
to take Affect imamdidtely. 


fim JIrdtieim in the sxpahiUm fCd'I 

lor the yautb-of thisJMate. !$o 
^ 1 ^ ,1 fldvif'H ff fflft kt Abie Ahne is 

|tOi_ 

ifoed aut i While ^our ^hovs 

ffight to^retain our iaiiih pn the batMMde, 
detwstwnglkAn it on the homeifiBant. ifiur 

^of tbe totallterian vstate,' our 
(Word .-ibe Wduoallen for 


siBr Id rede ate ourselves to the 
tgreat aoolff objectives of ihe Wew iMl as 
ilnstltutcd by our Prssideiit, RrandtUn D. 
IRooaeveit. 

WO believe .that the greateet eohlevement 
*of our jparbr 4s that Us prognam tander the 
laadi s a & p ^ Jkenhlin 4). Jtoossvelt bes 
.safiRp^iarded smd dtmiTTiwi<ttP 

•gossanment hy N»oMiM^that«4Umaemcy Aan 
tact -swiftly end .sffiotlvely tpmeat>any oriels. 
(Whether in peace or in 4Prar. Asa assult of 
tl^ leadesshlp. and>progcain, America is the 
hope .of the werld, AU ireedetn-loving ipee- 
ples look to us .for assurence >tbat govern¬ 
ment of 4he vpeMle. by the people, oud fer 
the ffeeple shall pcevaU thnoffhout the 
woeld. 


tati^dillon^LofMtlion 


fmuams 

or 

l»M.llNawe 0 BfRWf 


m 3SX BOUSE CXPinVBBSSirrATITBS 

TrUaif. October i.im 

Ut. WOODRUFF of liUobigan. Ut. 
OpealBsc, thneifaetB ftand outln tbe ooa- 
onrer tbefPresUeixt'ti 111* 
nltloMilum to (he Congress that 
It must '{MSS -antl'lnflatlon legislation 
plesdng to Urn or else he would dedare 
iltinadeauate and.takeovertbe functions 
of tbe Congress himself «nd make lUs 
own regulations. 

SQiese ttuee iaots are: 

first. All eimsciits «f cost and wrallt 
must be eoHtrehedH there Is to'be effeo* 
tire :price control in tmy sense of the 
word. 

Second. Wages, mhether iactot? wages 
or tana wages, aomfrlse the largest 

1. Mo taw vassed by tbe >Oaagress 
can fSMSlWvheigSeetlvete halttog’bdta- 
tlon ndess tbe mieeutlfe tlepartaient of 
theXtatainiBent,lncMk!tnK!tiiie -Preside n t 
himself ,.glneeisly»ud eacnotly desires to 
nuke tbe law amog to bU and not to 
onbr a«ast af tbejMgi>ie,>attd<te all and 
natAoenarflly gartnf tbe Mste flf fMO- 
dnotiein. 

'TOose b teiS i bers df Oontress edm-futre 
bean sQap(Btti)g.Jegiatidive nwaautres in 
' athidh i g*"«S"» patttgni]^ the Jbrmer 4s 
assured do notleel that they were asktift 
dot the laggarr. it 

!la lescssNaMe 


, , i ,aiitag—.—.A* ■ — ■ - 

it asms atwBial xrownr ittlAss. 
'nusxear ttis'tbetamea 
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BYBl judiciary. In 1942 there has also 
been a determined attain upon the legis¬ 
lative branch of the Oovemment. 

In the very hour when the New Deal 
propagandists were attacking the Con¬ 
gress and the farm leaders for wanting 
the cost of farm labor included in com¬ 
puting parity, the United States Govern¬ 
ment itself was carrying out billions of 
dollars worth of contracts with manufac¬ 
turers in which, and properly so, the 
cost of wages were included in fixing the 
prices of the products. 

No one has ever explained—the reason 
being that no one ever can explain—how 
anybody can arrive at a fair price for 
agricultural products without including 
farm wages, interest on investment, de¬ 
preciation, and upkeep as parts of the 
cost of product. Just the same as in every 
other process of production. 

The singular aspect of the administra¬ 
tion’s ’’peculiar” attitude toward the 
farmer is that it comes at a time when 
the Nation must depend upon its farmers, 
not only to feed our armed forces on the 
battle fronts and the far-flung places 
across the seven seas, and our home folks 
but a large part of the rest of the world 
as well. 

It is reminiscent of the administra¬ 
tion’s attitude of hostility toward indus¬ 
try at the outbreak of the war when it 
tried to shoulder the blame for its own 
shortsightedness, failures, and weak¬ 
nesses onto industrial management. 

When, in spite of all the abuse and the 
handicaps placed in its way, industry 
performed a remarkable Job of rising to 
the demands of the hour, congressional 
committees—controlled by the adminis¬ 
tration’s own party—investigated the sit¬ 
uation and found incompetent bureauc¬ 
racy responsible for the dangerous lag in 
the war efforts. 

It has been bureaucratic incompetence 
and the lust of bureaucrats for power 
which have allowed inflation to creep 
up on the coimtry. If the Executive has 
the power to make such regulations as 
are necessary to control inflation, if, as, 
and when the Congress does not legislate 
to suit him, then he had the power with¬ 
out coming to the Congress at all. 

It still remains a fact, however, that 
despite any legislation the Congress may 
pass, only the Executive can make that 
legislation effective. 

There are many observers in Wash¬ 
ington who believe that the President has 
had the power all along to curb inflation, 
and that the reason he failed to use it is 
that he did not want to put a ceiling on 
wages in the face of an election. 

*lhe Congress has agidn passed legisla¬ 
tion giving the President more power by 
which to control inflation. No man can 
say how much more power he will ask for 
under one pretext or another, because he 
has served notice on the country that he 
does not know how much power he will 
have to have before the war is over. The 
fact remains that it is high time pmtisan 
politics gave way to a united effort on the 
part of thd administratioh itself to prose¬ 
cute this War in the most efllcient way 
and to guard against internal dangers 
at the same time. 

taaarmt-^Apj ^.—aas 


While this legislation was pending be¬ 
fore the Congress, and while the citisens 
of this country were demanding that 
their public officials stay on the Job in 
Washington, the great mystery of Wash¬ 
ington has been, “Where is the Presi¬ 
dent?” His return on yesterday after 
an absence of 2 weeks and his criticism 
of oflioera of the armed forces, sub¬ 
members of the Cabinet, as well as the 
Congress and the press, together with 
the annoimcement of where he had been, 
answered the question. It was during his 
absence that several courageous and out¬ 
spoken officials of the administration 
bluntly warned this Nation that we are 
losing this war. 

The American people demand that the 
most efficient effort be put forth to win 
this war, because inefficiency has to be 
measured in terms of killed and injured 
boys.. The fathers and mothers of this 
Nation, whose boys must sooner or later 
go into this blood bath, are demanding 
efficiency in the war efforts. When they 
And out who is responsible for lack of 
efficiency in this war effort, God help 
those who are guilty. The wrath of the 
American people will be awesome. In the 
meantime, if inflation is allowed to wreck 
this Nation, the boys on the fighting 
fronts will have been grossly betrayed. 


A Free Press 


ETTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

or mnisTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVXS 
Friday, October 2,1942 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my r^arks in the Ricord, 
I Include the following editorial from to¬ 
day’s Washington Post: 


In adjoining ooinmns ia the story of Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt’s Just-conduded trip to war- 
produotion centers, military camps, and naval 
iNUMB. 

The President spent 2 weeks on this trip, 
which took him from coast to coast. In that 
period he was seen by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people. He even made a short 
speech to 14,000 workmen in a Portland, 
(hreg., shipyard on the occasion of the launch¬ 
ing of a cargo ship. 

Not one word of this trip appeared in an 
American newqMper, on orders of the Office 
of Censorship under instructions from the 
VFhite House. The only concesaion to the 
press was permission to send single repre¬ 
sentatives of three press associations whose 
stories were not to be released untU today. 
No other accredited correspondent was al¬ 
lowed on the train and the only photograph¬ 
ers accompanying the President were Navy 
picture men. 

The reason given for this secrecy Is the 
safety of the President. 

The Washington Post Is deeply conscious 
of the responslbiUty of the press in helping 
to protect the perso n of the President. For 
thm-quarters of a century this newspaper 
has woztsed hand in glove with the Secret 
Service in that regard, 


But this newspaper insists that conditions 
on the trip Just completed ware no different 
than on many other trlp^ undertaken by 
President Roosevelt. Hundreds of thousands 
of citiaens saw him. It was no secret in 
official Washington or in a ntimber of teem¬ 
ing industrial centers. Any contention that 
there were safety factors that cannot be re¬ 
vealed is open to chaUenge for the simple 
reason that if there were the trip should 
have never been made. 

It was a secret only to the American people. 

It was a secret only to the great mass of 
patriotic citieens who read newspapers and 
listen to the radio and depend upon them for 
information. 

And who can blame these wonderful people 
if they say in the future, “You can’t depend 
on the newspapers for what is happening 
these days—they only print what they are al¬ 
lowed to print.” 

A censorship which permits the people of 
this Nation to live in doubt that they are 
being fuUy informed on everything that 
properly can be printed, defeats its own pur¬ 
pose. This war is being fought to preserve 
our form of Oovemment, our priceless liber¬ 
ties. A free press is one of those liberties. 
In scores of newspaper offices throughout the 
country, swamped with calls as to why noth¬ 
ing was printed about the President’s visit, 
there has been chagrined wonder the past 2 
weeks whether the American press is free. 

There is no parallel for like suppression of 
news and control of the press in Great Brit¬ 
ain today. When Mr Churchill went to 
Russia he stopped in Egypt and went to the 
front where soldiers exclaimed, "Blimey, It’s 
Winnie.” The stories were printed before 
Mr. Churchill returned to London. 

Winning this war depends upon the com¬ 
plete confidence in and wholehearted sup¬ 
port of government by the American people. 
We believe that if the American people had 
been told from the scene—-with appropriate 
slight delay and omission of itinerary, for 
safety’s sake—what Mr. Roosevelt saw 
through the eyes of trained and free news¬ 
papermen and radio commentators, it would 
have been a tremendous and much-needed 
stimulation to the war effort. 

With the undemocratic secrecy that at¬ 
tended this trip, the belated reports given out 
at the President’s press conference cannot be 
received as anything other than an "electrical 
transcription” of the original. 

This newspaper feels a solemn obligation to 
protest a policy that is (1) unnecessary and 
Inadvisable; (2) stimulating to malicious 
rumor and distrust, and (8) a step that can 
easily lead to abuse endangering a funda¬ 
mental guarantee of our Bill of Rights. 


Moral Protection for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. MclNTYRE 

or WTOifxifa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATTVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. MclNTYRE. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the good citizens of Wyoming have 
taken the trouble to sign petitions and 
write letters to me encouraging my sup¬ 
port for the bill offered by the late Sen¬ 
ator Morris Sheppard, 8. 860, a bill to 
prohibit the sale of liquors and prohibit 
prostitution on or within a reasonable 
distance of military naval reservations. 
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Altogether these petitions contain sev¬ 
eral thousands names, in addition to sev¬ 
eral hiaidred letters and post cards. 1 am 
sure that other Members have received 
similar petitions and similar communica¬ 
tions. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this 
legislation is of sufficient importance that 
the Congress ought to give consideration 
and approval to it as soon as possible. 
Reforms along this line are vitally neces¬ 
sary at times like this to assure the young 
men of our Nation proper moral sur¬ 
roundings and the moral protection 
which they so richly deserve. 


Safeguarding the Constitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NSW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following address of the Rev¬ 
erend Eaernan P. Moran, C. M., 8. T. D., 
of St. Vincent's Seminary, delivered at the 
annual Red Mass of the Catholic Lawyers' 
Guild of Brooklyn on September 24.1942. 

This event, attended by the members 
of the bench and bar regardless of re¬ 
ligious beliefs, is one of the greatest ex¬ 
amples of the working of a true democ¬ 
racy. I hope that the Members will read 
the address of the reverend speaker 
which points out the dangers to our Con¬ 
stitution from within. The sermon is as 
follows: 

Our national Constitution is a precious 
document. In formulating it o\ir Founding 
Fathers had before their eyes practically 
aU the political systems that the human 
mind up to that time had devised—both 
the systems that had been tried and the 
systems that had remained within the covers 
of books. Out of that vast array of Qovem- 
mental theories our Founding Fathers se¬ 
lected those principles which in their sober 
Judgment would best accord with the genius 
of the American people and would best realize 
their hopes of establishing a republic of free 
men that would never perish from the earth. 
Who can doubt that in making their selec¬ 
tion they were guided by Divine Providence, 
illuminating and inspiring them to reject 
what was wrong and to c.dopt what was 
right? 

It is these basic principles of law that 
make our Federal Constitution precious. And 
these basic principles, all of them, had been 
formulated, clarified, and guarded down 
through the centuries by the legal philos¬ 
ophers of the Catholic church. But their 
adoption, their incorporation into one in¬ 
strument of practical government was the 
glorious achievement of our Founding Fathers 
at Philadelphia in 1787. 

The first of these principles is the recogni¬ 
tion of Ood as the Giver of all human rights: 
**We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in¬ 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the puisult of happiness.'* This 
assertion, it is true, is fotmd in the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, but that Declara¬ 


tion is actualioed In the Constitution. In 
two memorable decisions the United States 
Supreme Court has declared that the Con¬ 
stitution is understood only in the light 
of the principles found In the Declaration 
of Independence. Thus by our (Constitution 
we are assured that our rights come to us 
not from man. not from the State, but 
solely from Ood who created us. 

Imbedded in that first principle is the sec¬ 
ond basic principle of our Constitution, 
namely, that man is a rational being created 
by God and therefore he has a dignity and a 
destiny that are sacred and inviolable in the 
eyes of the law. Here we find also the recog¬ 
nition and the assertion of the natural law 
reflecting the eternal law of God about the 
rights and the relationships among men. 

The third principle is the principle of the 
natural equality of all men before the law and 
the consequent assurance of equal justice 
and freedom to all men within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of American courts—that is. freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
assembly. Implicit in all these principles is 
the scholastic definition of law formulated 
by St. Thomas Aquinas: "Law is an ordinance 
of the reason, made by him who has the 
care of the community, and made for the 
common good." 

And. finally, we have the great principle 
declaring the purpose of human government: 
"To secure these rights, governments are in¬ 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed." 
Or« as Preamble to the Constitution 
says: "We. the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, estab¬ 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro¬ 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America." 

For you. my dear friends. I need not enu¬ 
merate the other principles of our Constitu¬ 
tion. I should like to mention only the 
admirable system contained therein with 
reference to the triple division of powers, the 
system of checks and balances, and the amaz¬ 
ing principle whereby the individual States 
retain their sovereignty while still constitut¬ 
ing a sovereign Federal Government. It is 
manifest that in their individual sovereignty 
and in the Federal sovereignty we have a 
Government "sub Deo et sub lege." 

The Constitution is indeed a precious docu¬ 
ment and for 153 years that Constitution, 
with its Bill of Rights, has worked. It has 
stood the test of time. Under its sway we 
have grown into a mighty Nation. Thanks 
to it, under Ood. we have had a great measure 
oX true peace, of prosperity and happiness, 
in the full enjoyment of our rights and liber¬ 
ties. In all these respects and in many others 
we have been a favored people, far in advance 
of any nation in the world for the past 150 
years. Thanks to that Constitution, the 
little State of Delaware needs no standing 
army to protect it from attack by a more 
powerful State. It Is protected only bf the 
majesty of the law. Thanks to that Consti¬ 
tution, with the Supreme Court as its inter¬ 
preter, the individual man under our flag is 
secured in his rights, not by force but by the 
majesty of the law. Recently, when a State 
law of California interfered with the rights 
of a Chinaman, Tlck-Wo, who was not even a 
citizen, the United States Supreme Court, on 
appeal, declared the State law unconstitu¬ 
tional. With all reverence, it seems to me 
as if our founding fathers and the Justioea 
of the Supreme Court, in their efforts to safe¬ 
guard individual rights, have been animated 
by the words of our Divine Saviour Himself: 
"As long as you do it to one of these my 
least brethren, you do it unto Me." Indeed 
Gladstone was right when, speaking of po¬ 
litical documents, he said: "The Constitution 


of the United States is the greatest document 
ever struck off by the hand of man." 

Now our present grave anxiety is this: 
This precious document» our National Con¬ 
stitution, is in danger. I do not refer to the 
danger that menaces us from armed tyrants 
with their almost Invincible array of de¬ 
structive forces. We can and we will, by the 
help of God, beat them off and conquer them. 
But even if we are overcome by them—which 
God forbid—we can still keep our souls if we 
preserve our principles of government intact 
in our minds and hearts. But what shall 
physical victory avail us if we surrender these 
principles, if we permit them by our Indolence 
and neglect to be taken from us? Then in¬ 
deed we shall have lost otir souls without 
chance of recovery. Then Indeed will the 
heart and life go out from our Constitution, 
leaving naught but a decaying body of law. 

I am not speaking of national emergency. 
I am not speaking of what we will gladly 
give up in the face of extreme national ne¬ 
cessity. I am speaking of the danger to our 
Constitution that we find In normal peace¬ 
time conditions. Hence, I r.sk you to ex¬ 
amine a few well-defined concepts put forth 
by certain American philosophers of law. 

First, there is in the teaching of many 
legal philosophers today a decided movement 
away from God. They reject Him as the 
source, the giver of human rights, and in 
His place they would substitute a group of the 
elite or the state. And what such a group or 
such a state can give, it can curtail or take 
away entirely. That is the totalitarian con¬ 
cept. As we know, it means tyranny and 
slavery. It means shifting our Government 
from its rock-bound basis on God's wisdom 
and placing it on the quicksands of mere 
hum^n expediency and ambition for power. 
That Godless concept is alien to us—it is un- 
American, it is anti-American—but here it is 
among us strong and menacing. What will 
be its ultimate effect upon our National Con¬ 
stitution? 

In the next place, many of these legal 
philosophers are grossly materialistic in their 
view of tlie common man. To them his ra¬ 
tional soul is but a poetic fancy or an ancient 
superstition. He is not a creature of God; 
he is just a chance incident in an evolu¬ 
tionary process. He is only "the spawn of the 
sun and the slime." He has no native dignity 
and no eternal dertiny; and even his tem¬ 
poral destiny is to be a cog in the machinery 
of the State and an experiment at the hands 
of the elite, powerful few. Man thus de¬ 
graded can have no real, individual, God- 
given rights If, to the intuition of the 
social utility experts, it is socially useful for 
a man to be mutilated, let him be mutilated. 
If they think it is socially useful for chil¬ 
dren to be taken from their parents, let a 
man's home be broken up. What a broad 
highway to the jungle does not that philoso¬ 
phy open up? It is no doubt socially useful 
for the Nazis 'o occupy by force Belgium and 
France, and by the philosophy under con¬ 
sideration who should blame the Nazis? 
That is, the experts, having ousted divine 
providence with its eternal wisdom, would 
make themselves a providence for other men, 
but a providence not based on wisdom but 
founded on sheer force. 

This concept, which degrades man and 
hands him over to the whim of a social group, 
is likewise alien to us. It is also un-American 
and anti-American, but it is with us. strong 
and menacing. What will be the effect of 
such a concept upon our National Constitu¬ 
tion? 

Hence, it is clear, my dear friends, that a 
fight is on to change the whole classic 
definition of law. Law is no longer to be 
an ordinance of reason but a mandate of 
the naked will, and that always means gov¬ 
ernment by brute force. The legislator is no 
more to discover in the naturM law the 
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baaia tor h|8 aniustments lor man. He la no 
longer Xrom tbe natural law to eatalsllab the 
relationshlpa between man and man, and 
men and the atate. The whole conceit of 
the natural law la repudiated. Furthermore, 
law la not any more to look to the common 
good but only to the utility of aooial groups 
aa that utility la imagined by the experts at 
a day. How long will it take this concept 
of law to produce its effect Upon our National 
Ckmatltutlon? 

Idy dear friends, we know that when com¬ 
petent legal philosophers examine the present 
scene they are filled with a great fear. They 
see among us an **utter chaos of legal doc¬ 
trine. They see not Jural authority, divinely 
ordained, or exercised reasonably and to the 
end of accomplishing Justice, but irrational¬ 
ism and skepticism. They see not supremacy 
of law. restraining ruler and cltlaen alike, 
but a current estimation of law as a mixture 
of economic determinism and Judicial be¬ 
haviorism.” They see reason repudiated in 
favor of unenlightened will. They see utility 
take the place of Justice, and the individual 
made inferior to the state, which he, in fact, 
with his fellows, constitutes. They see the 
common good of all ruled out and the wel¬ 
fare of groups Installed In Its place. They 
see law made and administered not by legis¬ 
lators and Judges but solely by the experts. 
They behold legal concepts that are thor¬ 
oughly agnostic and even atheistic; con¬ 
cepts that are alien to the great Christian 
tradition from which our founding fathers 
deduced the basis of cur Constitution. *lt 
was Christian teaching that first established 
these principles of government, and with the 
decay of Christian belief they will die. for 
they cannot live divorced from their context 
any more than cut flowers can live oUt of 
their soil.” 

These same observers note in many of 
our legal philosophers the rejection of any 
external standard or norm for Judging the 
validity of law The only norm is subjective, 
ana. hence, we have the school of legalists 
who have cast aside precedent and **the accu¬ 
mulated wisdom of the ages” and are willing 
to try anything once, and thus formally to 
abandon all fixed principles of law. 

The prevalence of such legal concepts, 
dominated, as they are. by materialism, eco¬ 
nomic determinism, subjectivism, foroeism, 
social utilitarianism, fills us Indeed with a 
great fear. Such conoepte, it is true, many 
times have been outlawed before the bar of 
human reason, and every government that 
has tried them is a ruin along the pathways 
of history. Gut such concepts are paraded 
before us as modern, as the only formula for 
the solution of our present problems. 

Recently a disciple of this realistic Juris¬ 
prudence expressed his verdict on our Na¬ 
tional Constitution, and 1 wonder how many 
other of our legal philosophers agree with 
him. His verdict was this: Our National 
Constitution is ”a collection of myths and 
folklore.” 

All of this means that a strong effort Is 
being made to east overboard the Divine 
Pilot of our Ship of State and to give Bis 
place to men who have tom up the charta 
and broken the compaei, and who will guide 
U8 only by their own limited wisdom and 
unstable Intuitlone. That will result, of a 
certainty. In shipwreck and in disaster. 

Xn the face of this real danger you. my 
dear fXlenda, and men all over the country 
like you. are, under God, our main bulwark 
of defenM. Tou, more clearly than any 
others, know the enemy, and you. more de- 
ctalvtiy than any others, can defeat him. 
The enemy*! weapons are Ideas, false ideas 
of Isgtl ^llosopiiy, and you know them. 
Your weapons of dslente and attack must 
also bs ideas, sound Ideas of legal pfailoso|ffiy. 
We trust you to bs well equlpiM in this 
battle and, thecefere, we urgs you to go baok 
to your phlloaophy—the legal philosophy of 


St. Thomas Aquinas. Relnform your minds 
with his sound truth. Study once more with 
your riper wisdom his philosophy of law and 
the Impregnable reasons with which he sup¬ 
ports and defends It. The study clubs and 
discussion groups which you form, the pa- 
pe^.. that you write and listen to and circu¬ 
late, will enlighten and sharpen your minds 
to a deeper appreciation and a more sealous 
employment of his legal doctrine. You can¬ 
not fail us, for apathy, neglect on your part, 
may spell disaster to our Constitution. 

This is a man's Job. It is a most dllficult 
one. But It is the price you must pay for 
victory. It is not as dangerous as the bat¬ 
tlefield where our boys are now fighting for 
our rights and our liberties. But it is Just 
as necessary a conflict if our American Con¬ 
stitution is to survive. Not of you in this 
battle, please God, shall it be said, "Too little, 
and too late.” 

So here in this temple of Christ this 
morning, at this solemn mass In honor of 
the Holy Ghost, ask that great Spirit of God 
for the gift of wisdom to understand your 
solemn duty in this critical hour; ask for the 
gift of heroism to fight the good fight for 
all that Americans most dearly prize. May 
your battle cry be "Safeguard the Constitu¬ 
tion I'* And your resolution, in this most 
vital matter, well may be adapted from the 
closing words of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence: To safegu rd our National Con¬ 
stitution, "We. with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 


National Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON JAMES P. McGRANERY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. McQRANERY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following endorse¬ 
ment of National Freedom Day: 

Upofi the Invitation of the bishops of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, MaJ. 
R. R. Wright addressed the Bishops* Council 
in the midwinter session, convening at Bal¬ 
timore, Md., February 19, 1942. in Bethel 
A. M. S. Church on National Freedom Day. 

The Bishops’ Council represents an organ¬ 
ization whose constituency is over a mUllon 
and whose area of endeavors covers the 
United Stataa, South America, the West India 
Islands, portions of Canada, South Africa, 
and West Africa. It represents assets of over 
$47,000,000, and was the first religious organ¬ 
ization among Negroes of a national scope, 
having begun In the city of Philadelphia in 
1816. 

Major Wright was presented by the senior 
bishop, J. 8. Flipper. Major Wright said: "I 
am here to represent a worthy cause which 
haa gained great Impetus among American 
eitizana sinoe the introduction of the Joint 
resolution proposed by Senator Joseph F. 
Quvwr, of the United States Senate, and 
Congressman Jaacis P. McGasiixaT, of the 
House of Repreaentattves. This resolution 
dsalf^tes February 1 as National Freedom 
Day In commemoration of the adoption of 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States.” 

Bishop D. H. 81ms, presiding bishop of the 
first Bipiscopal district, addressed the council 


on National Freedom Day, He said: ”Z was a 
delegate to National Freedom Day. represent¬ 
ing the Commonwealth of Pexinsylvania. I 
was also associated with my distinguished 
friend, Major Wright, in his conception of 
this great ideal. We celebrated National 
Freedom Day at Independence Hall and at 
the Academy of Music in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia.” 

*rhere. 28 delegates, following the man¬ 
dates of their respective governors, assem¬ 
bled with thousands of other Interested citi¬ 
zens from all walks of life and from various 
races, to listen to addresses delivered by 
Congressman McOranery, United States Sen¬ 
ator Davis from Pennsylvania, Mayor Bernard 
Samuel, of Philadelphia, Mr. Ray Hughes of 
Ohio. President Clark of Southern University, 
Baton Rouge. La.. Maj. R. R. Wright. Bishop 
D. H. Sims, and greetings from each of the 
delegates. 

The movement is sponsored by all of the 
great denominational leaders of the Negro 
population In the United States, including 
your own Bishops J. 8. Flipper, M. H. Davis, 
and R R. Wright, Jr.; also Dr. D. V. Jamison, 
presidents of the leading colleges for Ne¬ 
groes. including Dr. Rufus E. Clement, of 
Atlanta University; Dr. F. D. Patterson, of 
Tuskegee. and the Negro bankers and mem¬ 
bers of the State legislatures, and the heads 
of fraternal organizations. 

The world-famous singers, known as The 
Southernalrcs. led by Homer Smith, fur¬ 
nished the music. 

We bring this cause to your august body for 
consideration. Freedom is the coveted prize 
of our supreme endeavors throughout the 
world. National defense and international 
security depend upon the achievement of 
freedom for all people. The adoption of the 
resolution, designating National Freedom 
Day will mean the heightening of the morale 
of 13.000.000 loyal patriots, designated as 
Negro-Americans, from whose ranks have 
never come traitors. National Freedom Day 
will focalize the attention of America, pericdl- 
cally at least, upon a minority which has 
ever been loyal, even under fire and perse¬ 
cution 

The designation of February 1 as National 
Freedom Day by the United States Congress 
will be a national recognition that will go a 
long way toward cementing all American peo¬ 
ple In the Interest of a common cause. It 
is a capitulation of our President’s ideal for 
us Americans. It will refresh, enthusiasti¬ 
cally. America’s mind to the fact that no na¬ 
tion can exist half free and half slave. It 
will call attention to the nefarious propa¬ 
ganda initiated by Japan that colorphobia 
is a chronic disease of our country. It will 
Increase the belief of the world that America 
Is not only the arsenal of democracy, but the 
asylum for free people without regard to race, 
creed, or color. 

National Freedom Day will be one of the 
most potent factors In national defense. It 
will serve to unite all people. United we 
stand against the onslaught of totalitarian¬ 
ism. In the spirit of Senator Qxtffey’s ad¬ 
dress, God bless America at such a time as 
this. God bless National Freedom Day. May 
God give vision to our Congress in the passage 
of the resolution setting apart now and for¬ 
ever National Freedom Day, February 1, In 
each succeeding year. 

We, the bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, here assembled, are glad 
to endorse the vision of Maj. R, R. Wright, 
the courage and confidence of Senator Ouffet, 
Congressman McGranebt. Senator Davis, and 
S2 Governors of the Commonwealths of our 
united Nation, the Christian, business, and 
educational forces of our country in designat¬ 
ing February 1 as National Freedom Day. 

Bishop M. H. Davis made a motion, which 
carried unanimously in the council to en¬ 
dorse National Freedom Day and proclaim it 
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to the Negroes of America and the eympa* 
thetio white population throughout the 
United States. 

Bishops’ Council, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church: Bishop Joseph 
S. Flipper, president; Bishop Wll* 
Ham A. Fountain; Bishop Reyerdy 
Cassius Ransom; Bishop Sherman 
L. Qreene; Bishop George B. 
Young; Bishop Monroe H. Davis; 
Bishop Noah W. Williams; Bishop 
David H. Sims; Bishop Henry Y. 
Tookes; Bishop Richard R. Wright, 
Jr.; Bishop D. Ward Nichols; Bish¬ 
op George E. Curry; Bishop Frank 
Madison Reid; Bishop A. J. Allen; 
Bishop John A. Gregg, secretary. 


iWhy I Voted for the Brown Amendment 
to the Anti-Inflation Bill, H. R. 7565, 
a Bill To Amend the Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MlCRlOAlf 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a statement in regard to the 
amendment to the Price Control Act: 

I voted for the original price-control bill 
after all amendments to provide equality of 
control for agriculture, labor, and Industry 
faUed. 

The bill to amend the Price Control Act, 
on which the House of Representatives voted 
this week, provides a guaranty to labor of 
a 15-peroent increase In wages or salary paid 
as of January 1, 1941. It does not except 
wages paid to labor above that amount. 

There was no such guaranty given to the 
farmer and the bill does not take Into con¬ 
sideration the cost of labor as a factor in 
the cost of what the farmer produces. 
Everyone knows that the present wage stand¬ 
ards in this covintry are the principal factor 
of cost. The blU as presented to the House 
by the committee was not inflationary. The 
farmers are willing to agree to a program 
which will flx all prices or none. They are 
not asking for 100 percent, 110 percent, or 
any other percent, but they are asking for 
a fair relationship between the cost of what 
they have to sell and the cost of things 
they must buy. There Is no logic in asking 
the fanner to sell bis product without in¬ 
cluding the cost of labor. 

If the people of this Nation want to eat, the 
time has come when they will be asked to 
allow the farmer of this Nation a sufficient 
price for his product to permit him to stay 
on the farm. With the average farm wage 
at about 20 cents per hour, the farmer finds 
himself in a position where he cannot com¬ 
pete with the wage standard fixed in indus¬ 
try. Either the standard of wages, which is 
now from $1 to $2 per hour in our section of 
the country, must come down or farm prices 
must go up. When the milk producer or 
dairyman gets 4 cents a quart for his milk 
and the consumer pays from 14 to 16 cents 
a quart for it, It is time that thoughtful 
people begin to Inquire who Is causing the 
high cost of living. It Is not the fanner. 

This is not an inflationary bill. A suit of 
clothes contains about 8 pounds of wool. 
Wool is 50 cents a pound. If. as claimed, the 
bill would Increase living costs 10 percent, it 


would mean an Increase in the cost of the 
average suit of clothes of 15 cents. A loaf of 
bread contains about 1 cent’s worth of wheat. 
One-tenth of 1 cent increase on the cost of 
a loaf of bread is not inflationary. 

If we are to prevent uncontrolled inflation 
of food prices we must prevent a scarcity of 
food. To prevent a scarcity of food, we must 
pay the farmer a fair and reasonable price for 
his crops, and any price to be reasonable and 
fair must Include the cost of production, 
which Includes the cost of labor. Food Is the 
first essential to the winning of the war. 

For several years our Government has been 
subsidizing agriculture by nearly a billion 
dollars annually, which fact is a confession 
of guilt on the part of the Government that 
the farmer has not been receiving a fair or 
reasonable price for his produce. 

The House bill without the Brown amend¬ 
ment (BaowN of Georgia, a Democrat) is 
simply this: If a farmer has a son and 
daughter who ride the tractor or follow the 
plow from morning until night, their toil 
cannot be considered in the cost of produc¬ 
tion. If the farmer hires two men to do 
exactly the same work (provided he can get 
them or even afford to pay the wages de¬ 
manded) neither could their labor cost be 
added to the cost of production. 

At the present time the young men from 
the farms are either in the Army or In in¬ 
dustry and the farmer is not able to com¬ 
pete with the wage scale in industry. Auc¬ 
tioneers in Oakland County, Mich., are busy 6 
days a week selling out the fanners who are 
leaving the soil because they cannot make 
ends meet. 

The vote on this bill was not a partisan 
vote In the House of Representatives. More 
Democrats than Republicans voted for it 
The vote in the House was 284 to 96. 


Post-War Planning for the Construction 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 

OF ITXW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

• 

Mr. BETTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herein a copy of my address at the an¬ 
nual dinner meeting of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Buffalo 
and vicinity, American Federation of 
Labor, in cooperation with the General 
Contracting Employers Association of 
Buffalo, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1942: 

Everyone—no matter whether he is a doc¬ 
tor, a lawyer, an engineer, a carpenter, or a 
bricklayer—^wants to know what his place 
will be in the post-war world. Everyone 
asks. ”W1U there be greater or fewer de¬ 
mands for my skill? Will I make more or 
less money? Will the peace bring safety and 
security to my family and to me?” 

It is the sl^ of a healthy democracy that 
you have asked me here tonight to discuss 
with you these questions of your post-war 
opportunities. But I would shirk my re¬ 
sponsibility to you if I failed to point out that 
you wlU have obligations In the post-war 
world Just as you wiU have economic oppor¬ 
tunities. In fact, z want to point out your 
responsibilities before X discuss your oppor¬ 
tunities. 


RECORD 

First of aU, I want to remind you that 
even though you are skilled tradesmen, your 
first obligation In the post-war world will 
be that as a citizen of your country. I can¬ 
not emphasize too strongly your responsi¬ 
bilities for seeing to it that your Government 
does everything in its power to maintain 
peace and International stability after the 
war Is won. 

The principles and policies upon which we 
base our hopes for a better future for the 
world were Jointly declared In the Atlantic 
Charter by the President and Prime Min¬ 
ister Churchill in August 1941, and later 
were subscribed to by the declaration of the 
United Nations on January 1 of this year. 
These principles for a post-war world are so 
clear-cut that It Is difficult for me to see how 
anyone could oppose or be unwilling to see 
that they are carried out unless that person 
wants this Nation to play the role of an 
ostrich in post-war world affairs. It will 
take courage, of course, for us to follow such 
a new foreign policy for our traditional pol¬ 
icy has always been to stay clear of all in¬ 
ternational obligations and responsibilities 
and to live our own way. But the Wright 
brothers changed that traditional policy 
forevermore the day they were first able to 
make an airplane fly. 

For good or for evil, our resources and 
strength have made us the most powerful 
friend and. potentially, the most powerful 
enemy of all other nations. As citizens of 
this great country we must learn to use that 
strength Justly and wisely. 

This, then, is your first task. But if you 
ignore the international facts of life, then a 
day of reckoning will surely come again. 
Ten, 20, or 30 years from now, we will again 
face an aggressor. Because there never will 
be a chance for continuing peace and Inter¬ 
nationa' stability unless we cooperate in the 
machinery for achieving those ends. It lies 
within your hands to see that this is done. 

Your second obligation as a citizen in the 
post-war world will be to see that we plan 
now so that when the war Is over and we 
demobilize our men and machines, we will 
not have the greatest depression that we have 
ever seen. We have always been proud, and 
Justly so, that we do things In a “big way.” 
but I hope that this time we can forego the 
“luxury” of a big depression. We just can¬ 
not afford it. 

More and more persons in the Government 
and an Increasing number of your Senators 
and Representatives, I among them, are very 
much concerned with our post-war outlook, 
or, to borrow a phrase from H. Q. Wells, “our 
shape of things to come”. We are worried be¬ 
cause we know that to win this war we must 
ultimately stop every civilian activity that is 
not directly related to winning the war or to 
maintaining the necessary minimum stand¬ 
ards of civilian health and safety for our peo¬ 
ple. And therein lies our major post-war 
problem—how can we get people transferred 
back again to making automobiles and other 
civilian goods in the post-war period when 
they have been making tanks, bombers, guns, 
and other weapons of war? 

So far. to you, who are vitally concerned 
with construction and building operations, 
the war has meant more opportunities and 
activity for your trades and skills than you 
have had in 16 years. In fact, I believe 
the statistics indicate that the volume of con¬ 
struction operations will be greater this year 
than ever before in our country’s history. 

But I would like to sound a warning note. 
The end of the “construction stage” in our 
war effort is pretty well in sight. It is prob¬ 
able that the peak of our oonstruction opera¬ 
tions will be reached sometime early next 
year. Then, our construction activity will 
gradually taper off to those minimum opera¬ 
tions that are absolutely indispensable for 
keeping our war plant in good running order. 
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Mfott now cngagM ta eonttnietlon will be 
than taken Into the anaa^ toroaa cnr placed In 
other war indiMtriaa. 

This la not an unraasohabla toraoast, par* 
tiottlarly In the light ctf what is happening 
right now. Under the varfous limitation or¬ 
ders of the War Production Board it is now 
praotioally impoaaible to start building any¬ 
thing that la not direotly related to war 
aounttes. ICmofar, many things now 
a-huikhttg may not be Antahed. Planned 
war plant a ap ta x ai o ns are being postponed. 
Troopa are being quartered in hotels Instead 
of in new cantonments, lytoterials available 
now are too precious to be ueed for building 
plants to pi^tioe possiUy more materials 
later. 

Do not misunderstand me to say that con¬ 
struction operations are going to be virtually 
nonexistent in the yery near future. But I 
am warning that the current construction 
boom wUl not last as long os the war iteelf. 
For as we become **too}ed up’* for producing 
the implements of war, the oonetruction in¬ 
dustry wlU have largely done its job insofar as 
the war effort la concerned. 

Not all of the war picture for your industry 
is gloomy, however. The mere fact that we 
will defer certain types of construction ac- 
tivitiea during the war means that we will be 
In the process of storing up work that needs 
to be done and must be done when the war 
is over. To the greatest extent possible, plans 
must be made for that construction now, so 
that it can be undertaken aa soon as possible 
when the war is ended. It is your responsi¬ 
bility to see that your Federal, State, ooimty, 
and city governments make such plans and 
have them available. You can also cooperate 
with contractors, architects, and engineers to 
encourage private persona and buainesa or¬ 
ganizations Bimllarly to make such advance 
plans. 

As you know, this subject of planning for 
the p^-war period Is very dose to me. Z in¬ 
troduced legislation in the Ckmgreas to enable 
Buch planning by Federal, State, and local 
governments a year ago. It was defeated In 
the House last February. X have nearly com¬ 
pleted the draft of anothw bill to meet aU 
the reascmable objections raised during the 
debate on the original bill, and I h<^ to 
Introduce this new bill within the next 2 
weeks. Tour support of legiidatlon of ^xls 
kind Is needed and will be appreciated. 

At ffrst glance, then, it would vppnr that 
if you dlacharge properly your obligations as 
citisens in the po^war world that your own 
employment opportunities will he aafe^Joba 
will be available and your own future world 
will be assured. This is not entirely so. 

X want to point out five major problems 
with which you as members of your craft 
must deal. Zf you provide just and wise ablu¬ 
tions to them, your place in the poet-war 
world will be aa aecure as you can make 
It. Zf you are aelfiah or put the interest 
of your own trade above the common good 
ao that you do not provide the eohitione. &en 
TOur future appears uncertain Indeed. 

Tour first problem will be that of participat¬ 
ing in demobiUmtian. ZXurtng the war a 
large proportion of the membere of your 
trades wlU have gone into the Army or will 
have taken jobs in war industries. Other 
young men who nevor had an occ u pation but 
went atraiglit from aohool tower wlU bekxdr- 
ing for a trade. Your union organtmttona 
will hafe been atiengtbened during the war 
and ycm wiU have a Uuier proportion of older 
woAere than ever before. 

The choloe will then be youta. Will you 
make your trade requirements more strict 
and refuse to give new and younger tnembcfi 
a ohancti or wl0 you set iqi retndnlng pso- 
gtanw to duet eff ilm ^ ikfik arid start 
and jM ldn;>reiitiee*ip WlByon 

be aelflrti and try to board the work for 


your own select group, or will you be fair 
to the men who fought and won tbe war on 
the battle front and in the factory? 

Your second problem will be that of wage 
rates. Pay scales forced up by wartime liv¬ 
ing conditions will have to be adjusted. Zf 
they are not, the cost of building may be so 
high ae to stifle any oonstruction boom, 
whether there are plans available or not. If 
you recognize this poesible wage problem 
and are ready to meet it when the situation 
arises, you can help enormously. You can 
encourage a large volume of construction 
activity instead of discouraging it. 

Your third problem will be that of your 
attitude toward new building materlalB and 
construction procedures. New advances in 
building technology and materials, both 
forced by tbe pressures of wartime condi¬ 
tions. should not be viewed as something to 
be put up with temporarily while the war 
lasts. If these changes make building cheaper 
so that we all can have more construction 
for every dollar spent, they ought to be re¬ 
tained. If you resist them, then you must 
put yourself in the same class with other men 
who have sought to block progress by clos¬ 
ing the road. It Is not long before a new 
road will be found around your block and 
you will be left behind. 

Your fourth problem will concern the re¬ 
laxing of certain wartime economic controls 
that are sure to come. Controls relating to 
the standardizing of construction procedures 
and sizes and forms of construction materials 
are already being instituted. If these con¬ 
trols simplify construction operations and 
make for a more elBclent use of labor, ma¬ 
terials, and equipment, they should be con¬ 
tinued after the war and you should encour¬ 
age their continuation. 

No doubt, we shall also have some over¬ 
all direction of construction organizations 
and labor before the war is ended, in terms 
of managing the geographic distribution of 
such organizations and labor. Perhaps this 
management ought to he retained at least 
in the early stages of the poet-war period 
if it affects favorably tbe cost and efflolency 
of construction jobs. I realize, of course, 
that the building trades have always prided 
themselves upon their willingness to go any¬ 
where at any time. But the rubber shortage 
is going to make such travel by auto very 
difflcult, and we will not be able to afford 
needless travel on an already overworked 
railroad system. 

Tbe fifth and last problem that I anticipate 
you will have may easily be the greatest chal¬ 
lenge of all; It is whether you will do your 
part In establishing the proper manage¬ 
ment-labor relations Strikes and lock-outs, 
and the wUd disorders Uiat sometimes ac¬ 
company them, will only intensify all of your 
other p^lems. To strike at the drop of a 
hat may be a good, quick way to enforce 
your rights and to show unity and spirit, 
but it playa.ltavoo with production. Ways 
must be found, and in this you must co¬ 
operate, to arbitrate your labor difficulties. 
As I have pointed out, tbe major problem 
In our post-war world will be to convert our 
industrial machine from fuU-blast produc¬ 
tion for war to fuU-blazt production for 
peace. Adjustments will be neosssary and 
differences will iqtpear. If we do not learn 
bow to adjust thoee differences peaceably, 
then the whole ship may go down in the 
post-war sea while the crew fights instead 
of manning the pumps. 

We must mest the post-war world with 
as great a oottrage and determination as we 
ate now msetlng the war. No man, nor his 
tmde, nor his sUU, is greatsr than his coun¬ 
try. We recQgnlss that now, but shall we 
leeognias it then? It wlU be for you to 
answer that question. 


A Spiritual Awakening Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

OF 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

or CALUPOSNU 

IN IHB HOU8B OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I Include the following article by Roger 
Babson: 

War Ends Only WHXXf God Rxjlis Ovn All 
Fxoflis, Babson Avers 
(By Roger W. Babson) 

A spiritual AWAXXNXIia NXXOXD 

Readers know that 1 feel World Wars No. 
1 and No. 2 have come about because the 
leading nations during the past 60 years have 
been trying to get on without God. Further¬ 
more, when asked how long the war is to 
last, I reply: **If it is fought to a finish, will 
end only when we repent of our sins, re¬ 
adjust our wasteful standards of living, and 
onoe more make God the ruler of our homes, 
schools, businesses, and Nation.” 

As my column is supposed to cover only 
business, real estate, finance, and so forth, 
it Is perhaps out of place to preach this kind 
of sermon. I, however, feel that it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible. In the long run. to separate 
the material from the spiritual. Neither can 
bo put in an airtight compartment. One is 
the lock and the other is the key and neither 
can function without the other. Statistics, 
moreover, clearly teach the following about 
the businecs cycle: 

Starting at a normal level, business Im¬ 
proves until it gets into a period of pros¬ 
perity. This prosperity develops dishonesty, 
carelessness. Inefficiency, and waste, which In 
turn result in a business depression. The 
business depression must continue imtil the 
majority of our people repent and substitute 
honesty for dishonesty, industry for care¬ 
lessness, efficiency for Inefficiency, and thrift 
for waste. These qualities of honesty, indus¬ 
try. efficiency, and thrift lay the foundation 
for the next period of prosperity that follows. 

Once was the time when economists taught 
that all wealth is a result of only three fac¬ 
tors—land, labor, and capital. Now it is 
being recognized that there is an additional 
factor, namely, sane religion. Let me illus¬ 
trate: You see a street upon which a man is 
working with a pick. This is a perfect illus¬ 
tration of ’Tand, labor, and capital.” The 
street Is the ”land,” the man Is the ’labor/' 
and the pick is the ’’capital.” Yet you well 
know that this combination can be used 
equally well In destroying the street or In 
repairing the street according to the religious 
motives of the man. Hence, it is impossible 
to fully cover the business and financial 
situation without a consideration of religion 
which determines how land, labor, and capi¬ 
tal are to be used. 

The above is especially Important at this 
time when we hear so much about inflation, 
rationing, price fixing, etc. Once again I 
commend Leon Henderson in his desperate 
attempts to control the purchase of 130,- 
000,000 of people by legislation and police¬ 
men. On the other hand, I have certain 
8]rmpathy with the Congressmen who at the 
risk of being ridiculed, honestly believe that 
giving Mr. Henderson more power would only 
further complicate the situation. The fact 
is that inflation can be stopped only as tbe 
hearts and desires and purposes of the Amer¬ 
ican people change. Only as we desire to 
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make greater personal sacrillcee and yolun- 
tarlly reduce the standard of living can we 
curb Inflation. This means that only a 
spiritual awakening can stop It. 

Donald Nelson goes to the United States 
Treasury and asks for $260,000 to buy a 
bomber. Ultimately the bomber Is destroyed 
but the $260,000 continues In existence. 
Multiply this situation a millionfold and you 
see that money Is Increasing much more 
rapidly than useful goods. Only a deter¬ 
mined willingness on the part of the people 
to adjust their buying to this dangerous 
situation can prevent an ultimate loss of 
confidence in the American dollar and a 
stampede to buy merchandise, real estate, 
and certain good stocks. 

This means that we should think less of 
unions, overtime, and profits: think less of 
110 percent parity, wheat hoarding and sub¬ 
sidies: think less of getting fictitious prices 
for silver, livestock, and other products; 
think less of beating the ration boards; and 
give more thought to beating the Japs and 
Jerrys. 

Whenever I write along the above lines a 
flood of letters comes In asking me what I 
mean by a spiritual awakening and how we 
should adjust our lives thereto. To head off 
these inquiries, I close with five thoughts 
prepared by one of my readers—B. W. Bacher 
of Station A, Route 1, New Orleans. La. Here 
they are: 

1. Life is like a ladder, every step we take 
Is either up or down. 

2. Life is a trust that must be accounted 
for to Ood, the soul of the universe. 

3. Life demands that we be decent and 
cooperate with every good that we can, and 
be happy In “learning the luxury of doing 
good.” 

4. Life proves that nothing worth while 
and well done is ever wasted. If we do our 
best in everything we do, we will become 
able to do still better. Also, let us remember 
that moderation in everything is the key 
to good health. “Waste not, want not; live 
and let live.” 

6. Life requires that if we want real true 
friends we must be sincere ourselves and 
be trustworthy in everything, helping to 
make the world a better place to live in. 

When the Nation—and especially its lead¬ 
ers in Washington—^base their actions on 
these five simple principles, we will have a 
spiritual awakening. 


Our Future Form of Government—^Lord 

Lovat Shakes Strabolgi as a Terrier 
Would a Rat 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Fri^y, October 2, 1942 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re¬ 
vise and extend my remarks in the 
Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, It seems that the United States 
and our allies are coming to a show¬ 
down on the question of the form of gov¬ 
ernment we are to have in the future. 


The Anglo-Saxon race built repre¬ 
sentative government^ and these attacks 
on it at home and abroad by a commu¬ 
nistic press are for the purpose not only 
of creating confusion but tearing down 
that structure. 

On yesterday in the House of Lords in 
London, Mr. Strabolgi, whose article at¬ 
tacking the British Army appeared a 
short time ago in that communistic 
publication known as Collier's Weekly, 
was harshly taken to task by Lord Lovat 
who verbally took that gentleman by 
the nape of the neck and shook him as 
a terrier would a rat and told him that 
if he made such statements publicly he 
would find himself in the nearest horse 
trough. 

Lord Lovat Is one of Britain’s real 
heroes and has been in command of some 
of the bloodiest commando raids, includ¬ 
ing the one at Dieppe where he lost more 
than half of his men. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are not trying to 
dictate to other nations the form of gov¬ 
ernment they are to have, but we do 
propose to stand by the form of govern¬ 
ment built by our ancestors, by our fath¬ 
ers and our forefathers in the years that 
have passed and gone, and we do not need 
any advice from any of these communis¬ 
tic crackpots from continental Europe, 
or continental Asia, as to what kind of 
trumped-up conglomeration of govern¬ 
ment we shall substitute for this one, for 
representative government, for constitu¬ 
tional government as we now know it. 
We are going to stand by the form of 
government we now have. That is what 
we are fighting for, that is what the 
English are fighting for, and we expect to 
back them up in that program. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOX7TH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is hoped 
that by the adoption of the conference re¬ 
port justice will have been done to all 
parties concerned, especially the farmers. 

Agriculture after all is the basis of our 
wealth. Prostrate agriculture and want 
stalks through the land. All that is ex¬ 
pected by the farmer is that he be treated 
fairly. No advantage is expected nor will 
be accepted. 

In times like these the uppermost de¬ 
sire in all our hearts is to do that which 
will contribute most to the winning of 
the war. 

The production of actual fighting 
equipment Is essential. An efficient and 
sufficient fighting force must be main¬ 
tained. In order to get these require¬ 
ments both food and fiber are necessary. 
The making of a crop in normal times is 
both expensive and hazardous; not only 
must the farmer cope with the uncertain¬ 
ties of the elements, but infestation of 
insects is most destructive. 


Industry, with its many advantages, 
entices our youth to the cities. The patri¬ 
otic desire of the t^ys and girls from our 
farms to serve in the armed forces has 
greatly depleted the ranks of farm 
workers. 

According to the statistics furnished by 
the Department of Agriculture for 1041, 
which are the last compiled, our farmers 
constitute 22.5 of our total population. 
Almost one-fourth of our people still till 
the soil for their livelihood. From the 
same authority It is shovm that the farm¬ 
ers receive only 8.2 or less than 10 percent 
of our national income. Manifestly these 
figuires do not present a very wholesome 
picture. 

Let us coordinate our desires and ef¬ 
forts toward the end that justice is done 
the farmer as well as the industrial 
worker as we proceed with our program 
of successfully prosecuting and bringing 
to an early victorious ending of the war. 


The War Morale of the District of 
Columbia 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL WILSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of this House to the 
headline in today’s Washington Daily 
News entitled, “D. C.’s War Morale Is 
Worst, Says P. D.” The District , of Co¬ 
lumbia’s morale worst, the heart of our 
Nation does not have its heart in this 
war. I believe I pointed out on this floor 
last July that the eastern people and 
Washington people in particular were 
not *'on the beam.” Not that I can espe¬ 
cially blame them when I realize that 
they are constantly seeing evidence that 
their bond and stamp money does not go 
for real war effort. 

What can a war administration expect 
of citizens who daily pass a $600,000 
monument to uselessness which was paid 
for from a blank check appropriation 
made to President Roosevelt? I am talk¬ 
ing about the Information Center on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, built for Lowell 
Mellett, but now an obvious and con¬ 
ceded failure. 

Maybe the people who have read in 
their daily paper that a group of Office of 
War Information field men were enter¬ 
tained at a $7.50-a-plate dinner last 
week, just cannot get Interested in pay¬ 
ing such unnecessary bills for Uncle Sam. 
Seven dollars and fifty cents for one meal 
for one man, mind you. And there are 
families in my district who eat for a 
whole week on less. And such families 
are asked to sacrifice to buy war stamps 
to pay for such extravagance in Wash¬ 
ington. Can it be that ”the people,” the 
man and woman in the Washington 
streets, resented the copper-tubing which 
a thoughtless administration started to 
bury last May? I think I will be forgiven 
a just pride in getting that particular 
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project atopped tmt think of the him- 
dreds of fodlab, spendthrift projects 
whidihfti^ not been stopped. Ma^bethe 
oversee dtlsen of Washington did not 
like PS3^ tap dancers and pretty boys 
to dance and emote In the Office at Civil¬ 
ian Defense last spring. 

I know that I was dubbed ^Xhufew** 
WzLsoir and ‘^BarhT Sari last February 
Just because X could see no sense in Gov¬ 
ernment employees eating their break¬ 
fasts and api:aylng their make-up on 
Government time. However, I got results 
on that matter, too; Donald Nelson, him¬ 
self, ordered the War Production Board’s 
lunchroom closed between meal times, 
and gave as his reason that ^too much 
time was being wasted there.*’ Also, the 
Navy Department has conceded that they 
can manage without 18,000 employees 
they once thought of hiring, and scores of 
other Government agencies have followed 
my suggestions in lesser degrees; there¬ 
fore, I have the right to claim that X 
have saved the taxpayers of the Nation 
the salaries and facilities for housing 
more than 60,000 employees who would 
have been brought here under the slack 
operating methods of last year. 

When will the men in charge of our 
war realize that It is going to be pretty 
hard to win a war and save the New 
Deal at the same time? When are we 
going to strip ourselves of “politics as 
usual,” and 1 mean strip ourselves, from 
the President down. Frankly, with such 
an example set by the most important 
man in the United States, I am surprised 
at the enthusiasm of any part of the 
country, and the lack of interest in the 
IBast amazes me not at all. 

Just imagine it, Washington, D. C., the 
nerve center of the Nation, the city hav¬ 
ing the biggest pay roll ever heard of, the 
District of ColumUa, where practically 
every man and woman is a war worker, 
that is where our own President admits 
that the war morale is worst. That 
statement is a self-indictment of our 
Government. Here the people know what 
is being done with their bond and stamp 
money, and obviously they do not like it. 
I cannot think that the workers centered 
here are unpatriotic. X will not think 
that they want their war to be lost. 1 
refuse to accuse them of being super- 
selfish. These men and women are from 
every State of the 48, and in their own 
home towns they would probably have 
bought many more War bonds and 
stamps than they have bought since com¬ 
ing to Washington. So, with only one 
factor different, we must call their 
change of residenoe the reasim for their 
apparent apathy about war contribu¬ 
tions. We must see that their coming 
to Washington accounts for their negli¬ 
gent lack of enthusiasm about the war 
effcui;. 

The people in Washington are so dose 
to the heart of thdr country that they 
can see, hear, and leaim moiw about their 
Qovemiiient than the people west of the 
Abeghenles. And seeing more, he a ri ng 
more, and knowing more about the folhes 
of iheir Ibadera tn administering 
efforts they fure Just not being taken In 
by iihe gooi war^wfaieh la being talked. 

the edtti|n!Utiwtlon*a super-akleih 
iumiahlp is lined on them, ti^ Just 8taO0g 


put their tcmgues In their cheeks and 
keep their money In their pockets. X 
know what they are thinking, X have 
adced them, they are saying to them¬ 
selves, ”My taxes are gol^ to be high 
as a oat’s back anyway, and 1 am not 
going to give this Government any more 
of my hard-earned cash to waste than 1 
have to.” And, gentlemen, X am afraid 
you can hardly blame them. 

The comment of one of the field men 
of the Office of War Information brought 
In for the $7J0-a-plate dinner I men¬ 
tioned, was interesting. He said that he 
was in the middle of dining royally on 
breast of guinea hen when he heard 
Archibald MacLeish say that the men at 
that dinner were “doing as much for the 
country as the men fighting on front lines 
of the Solomon Islands.” And this man 
said somehow he lost his appetite after 
that. Can you blame him? He was being 
told to go back to the coimtry and sell 
the Idea of how much the people would 
have to sacrifice and yet he admitted that 
he had never had a $7.50 dinner before 
in his life. The O. W. I. is malcing up a 
budget to be included in next year’s tax 
bill to the tune of $60,000,000; $60,000,000 
and not a plane, tank, or gun to show for 
it Since when do we need a $60,000,000 
“strainer” for our news? We have a 
staff of Army and Navy writers to give 
us war information and the very expen¬ 
sive and necessary Office of Censorship, 
but now we are a^ed to pay $60,000,000 
a year for a super-press bureau to tell us 
how patriotic we are when we give up 
sugar, a second cup of coffee, our steaks 
and chops, and tires and gasoline. When 
will the leaders realize that the Ameri¬ 
can people do not have to be “sold” on 
our war? They are willing to fight it, but 
stop feeding it to them in pink sugar- 
coated pills; they can and will take it 
straight, because taken straight they will 
have it over and won all the sooner. 

There are so many flagrant examples of 
waste, mismanagement, and profligate 
spending in our present set-up that it 
would take hours to name them over. 
There is the gigantic War Departaient 
Building in Arlington, Va.. in sight of the 
Capitol; we were told that it would cost 
$35,000,000 to build it; now. Congressman 
Bngxx. has stated that It will take $35,- 
000,000 more to finish it» and it would not 
be surprising if we should have to put 
$100,000,000 into it before the matter is 
closed. Such lack of accuracy is appal¬ 
ling; a contractor Just does not acci¬ 
dentally miss what a building will cost by 
$35,000,000. What is happening? 

Does anyone need further proof that 
we are our Nation’s busi¬ 

ness? Is there any doubt left in any 
dtlaen’s mind that we need to dean 
house before we can fight a successful 
war? We are not fighting Hitler and the 
Axis alone, we are also harboring an asp 
In our bosom whidi is keeping us from 
doing our best Job on the fighting fronts. 

We» the people, are fed propaganda 
day In and day out, until it is running 
out our national ears, and all the time 
the Amerioan peopie want the truth not 
IWQiiaganda. An American man wants 
to know that his $25 bond is buying 
a piece of an airplane, that his 26-cent 
sttap Is baying a piston ring to hdp 
make it fly« And when he learns that 


his $25 bond went to buy three $7A0 
dinners for three propaganda press 
agents and his 25-cent stamp went to buy 
a big black cigar to wind it up on, that 
citizen’s feeling of patriotism gets a 
body-blow from which it rarely recovers. 

We must have confidence in the men 
who are running our war, and if we do 
not have that confidence, those men have 
no one but themselves to blame. The 
people of the United States have been 
smart enough to make this the richest 
Nation in the world, the people of our 
coimtry were smart enough to give us 
the highest standards of living in the 
world and they are smart enough to 
see through the political chicanery and 
bamboossUng they are being given instead 
of the results they are paying for. 

In summary, may I ^y that the great¬ 
est boost American war morale could 
receive is some concrete proof that the 
top men of the coimtry are fighting as 
hard for our democracy as the people 
are. 

We need to see some evidence that 
when the leaders say. “This is the peo¬ 
ple’s war,” that they coxislder themselves 
part of “the people.” 

We need less politics, propaganda and 
philandering and more production, pa¬ 
triotism, and prayer. 


I Let’s Be Decent With die Fanner 

! - - 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or IfZCHXQAMT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2 ,1942 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, this week’s issue of Labor, a publica¬ 
tion controlled by 15 of the leading rail¬ 
road labor organizations of America, has 
an editorial which I believe should be 
reprinted and preserved in the Congres¬ 
sional Record. Under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks I include this 
editorial. 

The editorial, under the caption “Let’s 
be decent with the fanner—He is not get¬ 
ting exorbitant prices for his crops—He 
is not a profiteer—^We cannot get along 
without him,” follows: 

Let’s Be Decent With the Farmer; He Is Not 

Oettzno Eeoibitant Prices fob Hzs Crops; 

He Is Not a PROfTTSSR; and We Can’t Win 

THE War Without Him 

Faraxeni have received a raw deal from the 
daily press and the radio commentators. Of 
course, there has been an exception here and 
there, but in the main the men who are 
especM to produce the food needed to feed 
our people, and our Allies overseas, have been 
pictured as a group of greedy grafters intent 
on lining their own pockets, whatever the 
effect may be on their ooxmtry. 

In a word, the dally press and the radio 
commentators have Ued about the farmers 
as venomously as they have been l 3 rlng about 
organised labor aU through this war emer* 
getncy. It would be impossible for them to 
go further than that. 

At the same time. Congress has been be¬ 
labored because it dared consider the farm¬ 
ers* side of the case. One highly emotional 
ooSusmlst suggested that the weakness thus 
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displayed by Congress made a dictatorship 
inevitable. Others charged the lawmakers 
with cowardice. Altogether it was a dis¬ 
graceful spectacle. 

Now, just what are the facts? Anyone who 
calmly surveys the situation must feel that 
the farmer is facing a real crisis. Conscrip¬ 
tion and the comparatively high wages paid in 
war industries have deprived agriculture of 
much of its manpower. To make up for this 
grievous loss, one of two things must be done: 

The drafted manpower must be returned 
to the farm or the farmer must be able to 
go into the labor market and promise work¬ 
ers decent wages and living conditions. 

The better way would be to keep skilled 
farmers on the farms. It seems silly to draft 
an experienced farmer and then raise the 
price of farm products to make possible the 
hiring of a less experienced substitute. 

The farmer Is not responsible for that dis¬ 
turbing situation. ^Those in charge of the 
machinery of conscription should have dis¬ 
played sounder Judgment. 

But that's water over the dam. The farmer 
is confronting a condition, not a theory. The 
prices he receives for moat of his crops are 
below “parity”—a fact concealed by most of 
the papers. Some of his crops are above 
“parity” but. taking it by and large, he is far 
from being a profiteer. 

Those who handle the farmer’s crops are 
the real profiteers. They neither sow nor 
reap, but they pocket the greater portion of 
the “consumer’s dollar.” Propagandists of 
the press and the radio have nothing to say 
about them. 

There is real danger that thousands of 
farmers will be forced out of business. That 
would be a disaster, because while oiu: coun¬ 
try can get along without newspaper col¬ 
umnists or radio commentators, it can’t get 
along without the farmer. In fact, the boy 
on the firing line, the farmer, and the indus¬ 
trial worker constitute the invincible trinity 
which will eventually pull Uncle Bam out of 
the slough of despond. 

So labor refuses to add to the torrent of 
abuse which has been rolling over the farmer. 
We believe he is entitled to a fair return on 
his labor. That is what we have asked for 
other workers. We do not believe the farmer 
should be satisfied with less. 


Forfotteo Men 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN I KENNEDY 

OF NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial entitled, **Forgotten 
Men,*' printed in the Union Server, of 
September 28, 1942. 

I hope that every Member of the Con¬ 
gress will give careful consideration to 
problems of the postal employee, which 
are so ably set forth in the following 
editorial. If you do, I am sure the postal 
employees will get what has long been 
their due in salary: 

FOBOOTTEN UXH 

Just a decade ago this month there was 
coined in this country a campaign slogan 
called ”The Forgotten Man.*' It was termed 
for a composite personality, but which, by 
Virtue of the far-reaching economic chaos 


then prevalent throughout our land, each 
and every man applied it unto himself, for 
at that time bankers and doctors and brokers, 
mechanics and clerks, and men and women 
engaged in most aU of the occupational en¬ 
deavors of life were groping in the depths 
of despair as the depression of that era 
reached its nadir. 

The 10 hectic years which have rounded 
out the period since that memorable politi¬ 
cal campaign have nonetheless brought 
good fortime to many, a luxurious existence 
to numerous others, and evident social and 
economic betterment to most every man, 
woman, and child participating In our glori¬ 
ous American democracy. All, with the glar¬ 
ing exception of one group, our “postal 
workers.” those diligent, loyal, and ever- 
falthful employees—^fellow workers of the 
very Government itself. 

Probably no other institution born of mod¬ 
em civilisation operates under the Intensity 
of schedule that the Post Office Department 
does, or abides the multitudinous responsi¬ 
bilities that its legion of postal workers carry 
about on their unassuming shoulders. Bach 
new day brings its tons of letters from banks. 
Insurance companies, advertisers, etc: brings 
orders for goods, shipments of money, jewel¬ 
ry, valuable Government documents, death 
r.nnouncements, love missiles, newspapers, 
and periodicals of every sort and kind. Quan¬ 
tities of such things as parcels of toys, food¬ 
stuffs, samples, gadgets, dresses, shoes, and 
medicines. Every known and conceivable 
kind of message from important commercial 
letters to the mere picture post cards sent by 
those away on trips—It all constitutes “the 
mall.” 

’The postal worker gets it all—he collects 
it, weighs it, routes It, ships it, and, in the 
final stage of a rigid procedure, carries it 
strapped to his shoulder and finally, actually 
by the sweat of his brow, delivers it. And he 
keeps everlastingly at it. 

The postal system is the very heart of 
modem government, commerce, and indus¬ 
try. It links the thoughts of people re¬ 
motely situated but desiring to bold conver¬ 
sations. It carries the orders which cause 
the wheels of factories to turn, It takes cheer 
and comfort to diatant relatives and friends, 
it is an intricate, never static system of 
thought conveyance from city to town to 
farm. It forms a network of communication 
so closely Interwoven as to encompass every 
person In the land, and even including all 
other parts of the world. From the stand¬ 
point of necessity its importance to the Na¬ 
tion is as vital as the blood stream is to the 
human body—but yet—without its army of 
eternally vigilant and faithful employees it 
would cease to be anything more than just 
“a vacant building where the post office used 
to be." The only life or energy or greatness 
it possesses is In its truly unique personnel. 

In America, since the days of the "pony 
express," the mail has always “gotten 
through." That’s a tradition with which 
even every child Is familiar. Today, as we 
watch the big United States mail trucks 
winding their way through city traffic en 
route to post office or railroad depot we are 
thrilled, for we think—there goes Uncle Bam, 
There is always something sacrosanct about 
that stenciled mark "United States Mail" on 
truck, or pouch, or letter box. It's untouch¬ 
able, it’s tinder the protection of the United 
States Marines. It symbolizes safety, the 
property of the American Government. The 
pasting onto a letter of a mere postage stamp 
makes it Federal property, therefore too risky 
for tamperers. 

Wage boards, arbitration, preieure groups, 
strikes, and picket lines ail have contrived 
to lilt the wages and modify the working 
hours of men and women in nearly every 
other gainful vocation in businesa and indus¬ 
trial life, but the postal worker, good and 
faithful servant that he is—the employee of 


a strict old uncle—remains truly the forgot¬ 
ten xnan. 

Bmployeea In most all other governmental 
branches have a very limited contact with 
the public St large. Their work is done in the 
remoteness of Isolated bureaus. But not so 
with the postman, the railway mail clerk, the 
stamp-window man, the parcel-post handler, 
the postal-savings cashier, or those hundreds 
of thousands of letters carriers who meet and 
serve the families of equally as many neigh¬ 
borhoods. Despite the fact that the postal 
worker Is the most completely regimented 
civilian in America, and that years of grad- 
iially increasing and constantly intensified 
supervision have made his every action in life 
a thing for which there is a rule, there is 
basically In him a spirit of undying loyalty 
to his department. This devotion to duty 
has, through the magic of its own process, 
made each and every one of them an un¬ 
breveted ambassador of our Government—a 
public-relations man, representing the most 
marvelous institution in America, the post 
office—where safety and service meet. 

Contrasted with the Independence of spirit 
under which workmen in other occupations 
operate, the postal worker, with the gruelling 
schedules he must constantly maintain, the 
innumerable problems which tax his ingenu¬ 
ity, the never-absent iron-clad discipline un¬ 
der which he spends his years of service have 
more or less tended to suppress in him that 
quality of assertiveness which in other crafts¬ 
men has enabled them to improve their eco¬ 
nomic status. 

What to do? Why. you and I and every 
other citizen of this great Republic can do 
for him what he has not done and evidently 
cannot do for himself. We can bring his 
plight to the notice of our Congressman and 
to our Senator, and we can say to them: 
“Take time out to appoint a proper commis¬ 
sion to effect a prompt and fitting solution 
to the matter of personal welfare of the most 
conscientious, but yet most grossly under¬ 
paid and otherwise neglected employee in the 
service of this Nation—the postal worker”— 
he of whom it was truly said: 

“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds." 

Question of Auttority Behind Fann Fight 
in Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2,1942 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following editorial by 
Ralph Overholser from the Red Oak 
(Iowa) Express: 

QUESTION or AUTBORZTT BEHIND FARM FZOUT ZN 
CONQXS8B 

At long last the break between the Presi¬ 
dent and the farm bloc is at hand. Mr. 
Roosevelt has incurred the wrath of the farm 
group in the Midwest and Southern States. 

The fight will have political repercussions 
which may be revealed in the November elec¬ 
tions. Without rhyme or reason the Presi¬ 
dent has antagonised the farm bloc. This 
time his political shrewdness has not been in 
evidence. 

The President could easily have averted 
this show-down, which now plaoes him in the 
category of being "antlfarmer.*^ Bed he 
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followed up bU April 20 flreiBlde chat with 
action on m control of prioee and wagea, he 
would not now be In such a dilemma. 

Bad he aaked Oongreea to fix labor wage 
eelllngi ae well aa farm price oeilinga in hla 
fieptember addreae, he would not now be In 
cuch a predicament. 

Had he been leas arrogant and autocratic In 
hla September fireside chat, Ck)ngres8 would 
be In a better mood to respond, but Instead 
he said in effect, **Tou fix the prices of farm 
•tuff. Ill take care of labor's wages, and if 
you don't. XU run the show." 

The farmer la not quibbling over the prices 
he Is receiving but he wants to be assured 
of parity. He does not want to be out of 
line on the price of articles he has to sell. Be 
wants to avoid Inflation. He wants to be 
patriotic. But the farmer wants assurance 
that wages which control the price of the 
things be has to buy are also going to be 
oontrcdled. And so far he is not sure what 
the President will do with wages and he has 
a right to be suspicious because the Presi¬ 
dent hac catered to labor since 1033. 

Behind the scenes, too, is a show-down on 
authority. The President practically told 
Congress that he would "take over" more 
and more authority as the war situation de¬ 
manded it. That irked Congress and with 
good reason. 

Congress, already, has delegated vast pow¬ 
ers to the President. Congress knows that 
it is stripped of authority except for appro¬ 
priating money and writing new laws. Since 
1933 Congress has gradually abdicated in 
favor of a bureaucratic Government. Con¬ 
gress has finally awakened to that situation 
and is alarmed. 

So Congress now battles the President on 
the farm-parity question while behind that 
looms the bigger question of who is boss. 

Tbe President’s demand for equitable farm 
parity Is not unreasonable if he is to be 
equally fair on the wages of labor. But 
because he wants the labor question left in 
his hands, and tosses the farm problem into 
the lap of Congress, Congress is irked and 
suspicious. 

As a matter of fact Congress should fix the 
ceilings on farm goods and wages. It should 
assert its authority and make it stick. 

The President is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy and has Jurisdiction over 
them, but imdet the Constitution Congress 
still has authority to run the domestic affairs 
of the Nation, war or no war. The President 
has exceeded his authority and will continue 
to do so, using the war as an excuse to 
Invoke Executive order. 

Whatever Congress does higher prices are 
in the offing because the spiral Is here and 
even the President cannot and will not 
stop it. 

No matter what Congress does the Presi¬ 
dent will interpret the laws to suit himself, 
and as usual his commisslops and agents will 
make the rulings. 

Since the New Deal toede office we have lived 
under the Interpretations and rulings of 
eommlssions, not under laws as written by 
Congress. Congress fights, but fights too late. 


Rubber 


SXTENSION OF HEfiCARKS 

or 

HON. GEOHGEH. BENDER 

OS' OSXO 

IN THE BOUSE OP BHPIUESBNTA'nVBB 
fiiday, OcMfer Z, 19iZ 

Mr. wmamr Mr. o^eulcer. X hspe 
Mad iBsnp edltfslflls 
Bani^MPori Ttie best aditcnrial on tills 


subject, in my Judgment, appeared in the | 
Catholic Telegraph-Register, the official 
newspaper of the Archdiocese of Cincin« 
natl, Ohio. Here it is: 

Etnma 

A great sense of relief was expsrienesd by 
the entire American public when our Com¬ 
mander in Chief decided to appoint a Presi¬ 
dential committee on rubber. Distinguished 
men were chosen for the committee. Their 
judgments, however, were not thoee of spe¬ 
cialists in the field, but rather those of lay¬ 
men who compiled a report from information 
supplied by persons and sources that ths 
members of the committee considered au¬ 
thoritative. 

The impression ths report is apt to make on 
ths average reader Is that the Presidential 
committee is frank: that it recognised the 
duty of placing blame on certain groups and 
in some quarters. Much of the report, to ths 
average layman who has made no studies of 
rubber, will be too technical. It would he 
interesting If a group of men who are au¬ 
thorities on rubber and who are wholly dis¬ 
interested. either personaliy or as representa¬ 
tives of companies, were to evaluate for us 
the report of the Presidential committee. 

,Not all comments have been favorable to 
the committee’s report. According to press 
dispatches, the subcommittee of the Senate, 
over which Senator Qxllkttb presides, ac¬ 
cused the committee’s report "of freezing 
admitted mistakes" and of failure to meet 
the issue raised in the vetoed bill. Senator 
McNabt, of Oregon, and Senator Noaxxs, of 
Nebraska, endorsed the accusation made by 
the OUlette committee. 

SHOULD END MI8TAKX8 

It was natural that mistakes should be 
made in the past, but the end of making 
mistakes about which there la now definite 
and certain knowledge should be here. There 
is no justification for continuing mifitakes, 
even If individuals and corporations must 
suffer. ’The President, Congress, the armed 
forces, and the American people want rubber 
in sulBclent quantity at the earliest possible 
moment. If the Job can be done, it should 
be done. 

The Presidential committee wisely recom¬ 
mends the iq>pointment of a rubber admin¬ 
istrator. This coiunm expresses the hope 
that the administrator, whoever he may be, 
will be competent, absolutely honest, wholly 
disinterested, and sworn to the duty of rep¬ 
resenting the President, our armed forces, 
and the American public, and not any par¬ 
ticular group or corporation with seiflab 
Interests. 

The Presidential conunittee recommends 
"an increase in the production of butadiene 
by 100,000 tons, to be obtained from a re¬ 
finery conversion program more ooDimonly 
known as quick butadiene. This process 
utilizes refinery equipment made idle by the 
lessened demand for gasoline and which can 
be brought into production In 6 months." 
This would be accomplished by revamping 
idle petroleum cracking plants which have 
become idle by rationing gasoline to civilians. 

It seems certain to many well-informed per¬ 
sons that ths Presidential committee on rub¬ 
ber could have recommended the production 
of sufficient butadiene by ths quick process 
to Insure, first of all, the essential needs of 
the armed forces and then sulBclent for 
civilian purposes. 

im ras no anoNs should n znoodsaoid 

Tbs OlUstts committee should be encour¬ 
aged to carry on Its investigations in order 
to determine definitely whether it is possible 
to supply both ths needs of tbs armed forces 
and of ths civilian population. Our Presi¬ 
dent has shown great concern for ths Ameri¬ 
can public, both in peace and in war. He 
has never wiAed to irritate the pubUc. The 
wlMfie American publio is on wheels. Our 
Amsrioan life has been organised on that 


l^an. War transportation, war production, 
the going to and coming from defense plants, 
the legitimate recreation of the American 
public^ In very large measure depend on the 
rubber-tired wheels of war and industry and 
relaxation. It is a serious mistake to Irritate 
needlessly the entire American public. If 
sufficient rubber can be bad for war and 
civilian uses, it should be produced. It will 
be one certain way of spending money. 

It is to be hoped that no vested interests 
wUl prevail in the production of rubber in 
the war and in Its control in post-war days. 
No chain of plants should be set up under 
most favorable tax exemptions, which plants 
could, with a minimum of changes, he used 
to insure a monopoly controlled by any 
corporation in the petroleum field when the 
war is over. One petroleum company should, 
under no consideration, be allowed to exer¬ 
cise a dominant control in the making of rub¬ 
ber during the war. This column expresses 
the hope that the Qillette committee or 
some other congressional committee will 
see to it now that there will be no private 
rubber monopoly after the war. 

SHOULD USE EABII PRODUCTS 

If farm products useful for the manufac¬ 
ture of synthetic rubber are available, which 
they are. according to reports, they should 
be used to make rubber in aa great a quantity 
as possible. 

’The Presidential committee on rubber 
calls for gasoline rationing and for a re¬ 
duction of 25 percent on the annual average 
mileage per car. The report states that it 
does not wish to go into the "errors grow¬ 
ing out of procrastinations, indecisions, con¬ 
flict of authority, clashes of personalities, 
lack of understanding, delays, and early non¬ 
use of known alcoholic processes" and the 
"failure to build a greater stockpile of crude 
rubber." The report admirably seeks to find 
"a basis upon which the entire Nation can 
go forward together uniting our energies 
against the enemy Instead of dissipating 
them In domestic wrangling." 

It is to be regretted that the Presidential 
committee did not give more assurance to 
our Commander in Chief, to the armed 
forces, and to the civilian population that 
It stood resolutely against the selfish control 
of making rubber by any corporation or 
corporations during the war or after the 
war. 

A Practical Plan in Connection Witk tbe 
Meat Skortaffe 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

or WEST VIMOINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2,1942 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Bdr. Speaker, In 
view of the Increasing seriousness of the 
meat shortage for civilian use it is sig¬ 
nificant and important that attention 
be called to an industry which has vol¬ 
unteered its cooperation to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of 
Price Administration and directs prac¬ 
tical methods of continuing to supply 
whatever is necessary to our armed 
forces and lend lease, while at the same 
time providing our civilian population 
with a nutritious and palatable substi¬ 
tute for certain meat cuts which we will 
be forced to forego. 

I refer to the recent statements of 
Harry D. Om>enheimer, president of the 
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Natural Casing Institute of Chicago. He 
telegraphed both Secretary Wickard and 
Mr. Henderson* placing at the disposal 
of these agencies experience and such 
advisory assistance as may be necessary. 
Mr. Oppenheimer stated that because of 
vastly increased slaughtering of beef* 
pork, and sheep to meet Army and lend- 
lease requirements, there will be an tm- 
usually large amount of trimmings which 
can be utilized for the manufacture of 
hot dogs and other sausage. There will 
be, it is said, an ample supply of sausage 
casings, both domestic and imported. 

Mr. Oppenheimer said because of 
these conditions rationing of hot dogs 
and other forms of sausage should be 
unnecessary and declared the average 
housewife can obtain such unratloned 
meat, which is a factor contributing a 
considerable measure to civilian morale. 

I hope the Government officials will 
take full advantage of the Institute’s 
offer of cooperation. We have seen too 
many ill-considered actions, too many 
bad guesses, and too many unnecessary 
regulations imposed upon the American 
people by well-intentioned officials in 
Washington. There is no question in 
my mind that the country is prepared to 
meet any and all sacrifices that are es¬ 
sential to winning the war, but it is un¬ 
fair to impose unnecessary conditions 
that result simply from lack of informa¬ 
tion or bad planning. 

It is my understanding that in Eng¬ 
land, which is on a ration basis as yet 
undreamed of In this country, sausage 
is still unrationed. England uses a 
large percentage of cereal in its sausage 
and It is generally contended that their 
product would not be acceptable to the 
American taste. There are many facts, 
however, that we are learning to accept 
which would not have met our approval 
under pre-war standards. If it should 
develop that military requirements are 
Increased beyond current expectations. 
It seems that the possibility of the in¬ 
crease of cereal content over present 
permissible maximums should enter into 
the calculations of our officials. Such 
cereals are wholesome and nutritious. 


Japan Not Fighting War for Hitler 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PETE JARMAN 

or ALABABIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Hccord, I include the following newspaper 
article: 

Japan Not PiCHTiNa War roR IhrLia 

Japan is not fighting Hitler's war. The Jap 
program Is to drive all white races, including 
Germans, from the Pacific area. 

Such is the opinion of Hugh O. Grant, 
American Minister to Albania when that 
country was taken by Italy and American 
Minister to Thailand in 1940-41, who for the 
past 8 months has been touring the United 


States for the War Department. He will 
lecture at Kelly Field at 8:30 a. m. Monday on 
orientation. 

Grant had a ringside seat both in Europe 
and in the Far East, where he saw the Axis 
technique in operation. He formed lots of 
theories about the war from his past expe¬ 
rience. 

SIGHTING TWO WAR! 

"We are fighting not one war but two wars," 
he says. "Japan Is not fighting Hitler's war. 
Regardless of what happens to Germany, 
Japan will have to be licked. We are fighting 
two great war machines that have been in 
preparation for many years. 

"1 saw evidence of German preparation 
long ago. There will be no crack-up from 
within • • • no revolution, as some 
people see to think. German has been plan¬ 
ning this too long. If Hitler was knocked 
over tomorrow, Germany would go right on. 
So would Japan. 

**Prom my own personal viewpoint, I be¬ 
lieve It will take not hundreds but thousands 
of planes in a constant series of attacks upon 
Japan to vanquish that country, and we 
are buUdlng an Air Corps that can do it. 

TEXAS KELPS 

"In the last 8 months of my lecture 
tour I have been impressed with the enthusi¬ 
asm and the training of our flying youth. 
Texas is making a great contribution to this 
war. 

"But the American people will have to 
throw over a lot of humanitarian ideals and 
get tough. There is no doubt that an attempt 
will be made to bomb some of our coastal 
cities. 

"I am convinced we are In a total war that 
is going to be hard and long. It will take 
ever 3 rthing we have and call for the greatest 
sacrifices we ever made. 

"Remember, the war can be lost, but we 
must win it." 

TO SPEAK MONDAY 

Grant will tell flyers at Kelly Field Monday 
of some of his experiences. As American 
minister to Albania, he was the last person to 
talk to King Zog and his American queen 
before the Italians took over. 

He housed 300 refugees, Americans, British, 
and Albanians, at the American legation 
during the Italian attack. He remained at 
his post during the trying days of Italian 
occupation of Albania, finally liquidating 
American interests and closing the legation 
after the war broke out in Europe. 

He was in Rome and Paris following hie 
departure fron Albania and talked with Ital¬ 
ian political leAders regarding the alliance 
with Germany, which be believes to be highly 
artificial and most likely to crack first. 

Shortly after he had the unique experience 
of walking right into another international 
"hot spot" in little Thailand, buffer state be¬ 
tween British and French possessions in Asia. 

He saw from the diplomatic inside all of 
the Jap intrigue and propaganda which paved 
the way for Pearl Harbor. 


Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of securing labor 
with which to gather the present crop 
and to make next year’s crop is most 


acute in the congressional district which 
X represent. 

I spoke recently in the House upon this 
subject and called attention to conditions 
as I found them when I was at home on a 
recent visit over my district. 

Under leave granted, I submit here¬ 
with a copy of a letter upon this subject 
from C. L. Season, of Bryan, Tex., mem¬ 
ber, local draft board; chairman, produc¬ 
tion, county war board; anu formerly 
county agricultural agent for 25 years in 
Brazos County, Tex., addressed to Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, National Director, Se¬ 
lective Service System, and Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickard. 

Mr. Season’s experience as county 
agent together with his experience as a 
member of the local draft board, enables 
him to give accurately the facts upon this 
Important problem. 

Brazos County Local Board No. 1, 

Bryan, Tex,, September ZS, 1942, 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 

National Director, Selective 
Service System. 

Secretary Claude Wickard, 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Much has been said, but ap¬ 
parently little accomplished, about the short¬ 
age of farm labor, a matter evidently becom¬ 
ing more and more acute each day throughout 
the Farm Bolt. 

Thus far it seems that the greater loss of 
farm labor from the farms has come about 
as a result of the so-called loose labor and 
the less-interested farmers leaving the farms 
for the more remunerative fields found in in¬ 
dustry and Government projects. Up to the 
present this class of farm labor has not been 
such a serious loss to production of food and 
fiber so necessary to our war program, since 
tractor farming has been able to account for 
some of the loss of farm labor. However, the 
picture Is now rapidly changing inasmuch as 
young married men without children are be¬ 
ing inducted into the armed service. A goodly 
number of such men have been the operators 
of tractors and other machinery of the large 
plantations, while a still greater number are 
the sole owners and sole operators of their 
own farms. 

It is generally understood, of course that 
the Selective Service Act does not permit de¬ 
ferment of any particular class, or group, 
but at the same time it should be remembered 
that when we take the last and only man left 
on an Individual farm and Induct him into 
the armed forces we are dealing a "solar 
plexus" blow to our production of "food for 
victory" and at the same time permitting the 
termites of disintegration to enter the- Ameri¬ 
can home, the very foundation of our boasted 
civilization. 

When we draft the last man from office, 
store, or bank there is, perhaps, only a loss to 
the Individual and an inconvenience to the 
general public, but when we draft the last 
man on a farm—^productive farm—disperse 
his flocks and herds, and placard his fertile 
fields with "Production of Food on this Farm 
Closed for the Duration of tiie War," it seems 
that we are not exercising foresight and wis¬ 
dom, but are. instead, recreant to our patri¬ 
otic duty in seeing that our food production 
line is kept Intact for ample food production 
for our armed forces, and at the same time 
making sure that our preparations are going 
forward for the feeding of the starving mil¬ 
lions when this tragic war is over. 

It must be obvious to anyone that the 
sole owner of a farm, the man who loves the 
amell of the soil, who Is interested In his 
growing crops and thriving flocks and herds, 
and in the conservation of his soil, is by far 
more efficient in the production of food and 
fiber, than any looae, or transient labor 
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i4>honed on to the tann hut intereeted only 
aa an tnefflolent hireling. 

If we are to remove 2^)00.000 men, or more 
ftom the farms Into the armed forqes, it 
occurs to me that It should he done with 
the least poasihle harm to our food produc¬ 
tion program, and with the least possible 
disru^lon of the home. It must he ad¬ 
mitted hy any one that the owner of a f arm— 
a productive farm—can more efficiently 
operate his own farm than could transient 
labor siphoned thereon with no Interest In 
the maintenance and Improvement, save and 
except as a paid and inefficient hireling. 

Having served as county agricultural agent 
in this county for a period of 20 years, 
period of service extending through the First 
World War, I have had ample opportunity 
to observe the importance of agriculture In 
its relation to the economic welfare of the 
country as a whole, and also its strategic 
position in a world crisis, such as we now 
face. It Is this strategic position occupied 
Just now by agriculture that must be recog- 
nleed. 

Cannot something be done, and done at 
once, to stop the drastic toll of our most 
efficient labor yet remaining on the farm? 

Most respectfully, 

O. L. BSASOW, 

Member, Local Board; Chairman, Pro¬ 
duction. County War Board, Braxoa 
County, Tex. 


National Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

Of 

HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 

Of FlNNSTLVAirU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday, October 2,1942 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include the following resolu¬ 
tion by City Council, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Besolutlon memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to adopt a resolution pro¬ 
claiming February l of each year as Na¬ 
tional Freedom Day 

Whereas on the 1st day of February, In 
the year 1866, the Thirty-eighth Congress of 
the United States of America adopted and 
President Abraham Lincoln signed a Joint 
resolution proposing the thirteenth amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States whereby slavery and involuntary servi¬ 
tude were forever abolished within the United 
States; and 

Whereas the proposing of this constitu¬ 
tional amendment to the legislatures of the 
several States marked one of the most en- 
llgj;ttened and far-reaching steps in the his¬ 
tory of our democratic form of government; 
and 

Whereas the ultimate aboUtion of slavery 
and involuntary servitude effected by the 
adoption of this constitutional amexkdment 
was of inestimable benefit in welding our 
people into a strong and unified Nation; and 
Wheieas there has now been introduced 
into the Bouse of Bepresentattves at the 
Congress of the United States a Joint reso¬ 
lution (MO* 227) requesting President Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt to proclaim February 1 as 
**National Freedom Day** and to invite the 
pecqile of the united States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and thanks¬ 
giving: therefore 

Beaolved by the CouneU of the City of 
Fhfiadeiphfa, that this City CounoU hMliy 
meinoriaUaes Congress to adopt the afomaid 


joint resolution as a most fitting and appro¬ 
priate recognition of the great significance 
of February 1. 

Resoloed. That a copy of this resolution be 
maUed to aU Congressmen and Senators rep¬ 
resenting the Commonwealth of Pennsyl¬ 
vania urging them to use their fullest efforts 
to effect the adoption of this resolution. 

(By House of Representatives, Harrisburg, 
Pa.) 

Resolution 23 

Whereas on the 1st day of February in 
the year I860 the Thirty-eighth Congress of 
the United States of America adopted and 
President Abraham Lincoln signed a Joint res¬ 
olution proposing the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
whereby slavery and Involuntary servitude 
were forever abolished within the United 
States: and 

Whereas the proposing of this constitu¬ 
tional amendment to the legislatures of the 
several States marked one of the moet en¬ 
lightened and far-reaching steps in the 
history of our democratic form of govern¬ 
ment; and 

Whereas the ultimate abolition of slavery 
and involuntary servitude effected by the 
adoption of this constitutional amendment 
was of Inestimable benefit in welding our 
people into a strong and unified Nation; and 

Whereas there has now been introduced 
Into the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States a Joint reso¬ 
lution, No. 267. requesting President Ftank- 
lln D. Roosevelt to proclaim February Ist as 
National Freedom Day and to invite the 
people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and thanks¬ 
giving: Be it therefore 

Beaolved, That this House of Representa¬ 
tives hereby memorializes Congress to adopt 
the aforesaid Joint resolution as a most 
fitting and appropriate recognition of the 
great significance of February 1; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to all Oongressmen and Senators 
representing the Commonwealth of Pennsyl¬ 
vania urging them to use their fullest efforts 
to effect the adoption of this resolution. 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

or PUmSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. MYERS of PennjBylvanla. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio talk made by myself at the 
request of the Navy Department on the 
subject The Navy’s Challenge for Serv¬ 
ice: 

Philadelphia has gone to war. Its fac¬ 
tories, its tfibiyards, its working men, and 
its fighting men have gone to war. It has 
gone to war, along with the rest of our Na¬ 
tion, that peace again may reign over the 
world—and that America may continue to 
be a land of liberty and freedom. 

Here in the shipyards of the great PhUa- 
delphla area we are helping to buUd the 
neatest Navy the world has ever known, 
ra that Is the kind of Navy we need to 
attain viotory—a vlotory that we must have 
Of suffer enslavement. 


And for that great fleet we are building 
the Navy needs men. 

So I have been requested by the Navy De¬ 
partment in Washington to talk to you about 
the Navyb challenge for service—^to tell you 
of the Navy's need for men and of the op¬ 
portunities for rapid advancement and self- 
Iciprovement which are offered by the Navy. 

To tell most of the people of Philadelphia 
about the Navy might sound like carrying 
coals to New Castle. Periodically, the great 
ships of our fleet have put in at our navy 
yard and in recent months sections of our 
city have been thronged with the Navy whites 
and the Navy blUes. The Philadelphia area 
is a beehive of naval activity. 

Yet there probably are many right here 
in Philadelphia who do not realize what a 
great organization the Navy Is and the op¬ 
portunities the Navy gives Its men for self- 
improvement. 

The Navy needs sklUed men and it operates 
vast training schools where its men are 
taught trades of every description—trades 
that are valuable to them when they come 
out of the Navy. That is one reason why 
the Navy appeals to so many young men— 
because it offers so many educational advan¬ 
tages. Most people are astonished to learn 
that the average age of the enlisted men in 
the Navy Is only 19y2 years. 

But older men are needed too. To these 
older men who have had experience in a busi¬ 
ness or trade, the Navy offers higher rank and 
pay. 

But let me stress first the Navy's need for 
men. For the country is in grave danger. 
And In such a time the first consideration of 
red-blooded Americans is “Where can I be of 
service?** 

To them I say. * You can be of service In the 
Navy. For the Navy needs men to man those 
ships that our yards are turning out." En¬ 
listments have Increased considerably since 
Pearl Harbor, but construction has Increased 
even more. Most of you know how many men 
It takes to run a modern fighting ship and 
how many thousands of men will be needed 
to take care of the ships that are going down 
the ways every day. 

Let me tell you what the Secretary of the 
Navy has to say about the Navy's need for 
men. He said, and 1 quote: 

“Never in all history has the call for 
defenders of freedom been so urgent as at 
this moment. Brave men are needed—stout¬ 
hearted men—men who would rather fight 
to stay free than live to be slaves. If that's 
the way you feel about it your place right 
now is with the Navy—your Navy—in Amer¬ 
ica’s first line of attack—shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with the red-blooded men of action who 
are determined to defeat the Axis; who are 
not only remembering Pearl Harbor—but are 
doing something about it. 

**It*8 your war as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the 
warships, all the fighting planes America 
can produce count for nothing without the 
men to man them. Skilled men who know 
their Jobs. Fighting men who want action. 
Patriots who love their country and serve 
it as true Americans should.** 

That is ,what the Secretary of the Navy said 
about the Navy’s need for men. The Marines 
and Coast Guard, both fighting arms of the 
Navy, also are expanding rapidly. And both 
need men. 

Now, I want to ask you to count off some 
of the advantages the Navy offers. 

1. Good food and plenty of it. The Navy 
pays more per man to feed its men than any 
other service in the world. You’ll get three 
big, wholesome meals every day—cooked by 
Nai^ experts trained in some of the coun¬ 
try’s finest restaurants and hotels, or in the 
Navy’s own cooking schools. 

2. Clean, comfortable quarters. Uncle 
Sam’s flirting bluejackets enjoy the most 
up-to-date living quarters of any service 
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afloat. Sven on shipboard there are always 
facilities for recreation and relaxation. 

3. The finest medical and dental care. The 
Kavy wants you healthy and does everything 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition. 

4. Shipmates with whom youll be proud 
to serve. Remember, every man in the United 
States Navy is a volunteer. He is an intelli¬ 
gent man; a man of action—an all-around 
red-blooded American. 

5. And this fifth point Is probably the most 
important of all. The Navy prepares you to 
make more money after the war, right while 
you are serving your country. 

You may have the idea that youTl be Just 
another seaman when you Join the Navy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy’s 
weapons are tremendously complex. To 
make them maneuver and fight as efflcient 
units requires perfect coordination by men 
who are experts in their Jobs. The Navy, 
therefore, is really a huge organisation of 
technical specialists all working together to 
win. It needs the services of no less than 
49 diiTercnt kinds of specialists. Whatever 
your job in civilian life, you can probably 
find its counterpart in the fighting Navy. If 
not, the Navy will give you a chance to learn 
a skill after you enlist. Incidentally, every¬ 
one of these specialists is a petty officer with 
all the advantages of higher rating, includ¬ 
ing better pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic, red-blooded American man, be¬ 
tween the ages of 17 and 50. and in goed 
health. If you qualify so far. then two 
courses are open to you. You can enlist In 
the regular Navy which is for a period of 6 
years. Or you can enlist in the Naval Re¬ 
serve. which means that you will be free to 
return to civilian life as soon as possible 
after the war. Pay and promotions are the 
same in both branches. The choice is yours. 

Now. if you have had special training or are 
particularly experienced at your trade, you 
may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating. 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any spe¬ 
cial qualifications. In that case, the Navy 
will give you a chance to go to a trade 
school to get training that would cost as 
much as $1,500. If ycu're handy with tools, 
or if you like radio or photography, or always 
thought you might make a good welder, or 
shew any aptitude in any of dozens of other 
fields—the Navy will put at your disposal the 
finest equipment and instructors that money 
can buy. 

And all the while you’ll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you’ll make 
$50 a month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months, almost all ap¬ 
prentice seamen are automatically promoted 
with a raise in pay. How fast you move 
ahead from there depends on you. but you 
have my word that the Navy will assist you 
In every possible way. You can get some idea 
of your chances from the fact that approxi¬ 
mately 60 percent of the enlisted men in the 
Navy today are petty officers. 

When I spoke about specialists a while 
ago, I didn’t mean just specialists in running 
a ship. If you’re Interested in aviation then 
the Navy’s the place for you—because the 
United States Navy is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual pilot¬ 
ing you may qualify for such jobs as radio¬ 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
receive should prove extremely valuable in 
civil life after the war is over. Of course, 
every Navy man who gets flight orders im¬ 
mediately gets a 50 percent raise in pay. 

There are scores of Jobs open. In all these 
Jobs the training and experience should assist 
you in civil life after the war. 

’That’s the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for 
the future—both at the same time. 


The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage: of outstanding de¬ 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni¬ 
forms with pride because they know that 
they have earned their place in a proud fel¬ 
lowship of arms. 

These men are Interested, first of all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action and who know exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Bach man 
has his own job. He does that job well 
and ho knows that he can depend upon his 
fellow fighting men to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory be¬ 
ing won by the fighting men of our Navy and 
the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the Ma¬ 
rine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American 1. confident that, when the men 
of our Navy meet the enemy, the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates if you who are of military age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as your 
branch of our country’s armed services. 

Because of the tremendous Industrial plants 
in this area many people have migrated to 
the cities and towns of greater Philadelphia. 
We have people from all sections and de¬ 
scendants of people from all nations. Regard¬ 
less of origin, they are all united in a single 
purpose—to do their utmost to defeat the 
enemies of our Nation. And that is the 
spirit of America. Regardless of our internal 
differences, we all work together when our 
Nation is assailed. 

In the veins of all of us flows the blood 
of pioneers—of people who loved democracy 
and were willing to make sacrifices for it—else 
our forefathers would never have crossed the 
ocean to hew great cities out of the wilder¬ 
ness—else America would not be what she is 
today. 

And as our fathers sacriflcea in their time, 
so are we willing to sacrifice In ours for the 
land we love—and to the extent necessary to 
preserve it. 

Philadelphia is making the materials of 
war. Her shipyards are among the largest 
In the world. Her massive paint and varnish 
factories, her chemical works, textile and 
leather plants; to mention a very few—all 
are working in the war effort. But we must 
do more than that. We must contribute the 
men to use these materials. 

No one knows how long this war will last. 
But we do know that this Nation is preparing 
for a long hard war. It is building up a 
massive Army and a mighty Navy. Many 
men have already been called to arms. Many 
more will be called. When the end will be 
no one knows. So I suggest to you men who 
might like to choose the Navy that you visit 
the recruiting station In Philadelphia while 
you still have a chance to choose your branch 
of the service. 

Your country needs you. The Navy needs 
you. The choice of service is up to you. 

I thank you. 


The Preiident’s Trq» 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or anssoTTRi 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October Z, 19iZ 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi¬ 
dent has Just returned from what he 
calls an Inspection tour of war produc¬ 
tion industries. Idany people think it 
was a political parade. One finds a very 


amazing coincidence existing in the 
President’s travels. There is a positive 
correlation between the President’s trips 
and election years. 

Activities of the President in election 
and nonelection years cannot be denied. 
In 1938, an election year, it will be re¬ 
called, the President crossed the country 
by train. This was the tour on which 
he launched the infamous and ill-fated 
“purge” effort. 

In 1989, a nonelection year, Mr. Roose-. 
velt’s trips Included one to the Caribbean 
to watch the naval games in February, 
a North Atlantic cruise in August, and 
In September he cruised the Potomac. 

In none of these places are there any 
noticeable votes available. 

In 1940, the very important election 
year in which he was himself running 
for a third term, Mr. Roosevelt made a 
patently spurious tour of the eastern 
war-production plants—again entirely 
at Government expense—and again, im¬ 
mediately prior to elections. 

But In 1941, another nonelection year, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s major trips Included 
only a fishing jaunt off the Florida coast 
in March, and in September and October 
only short cruises on the yacht Potomac, 

Again, in these areas no significant 
number of votes could be sought. 

Now, in the fall of 1942, again in an 
election year, we find that the President 
mapped out and took another Inspection 
tour of war-production plants and of the 
country generally, a trip shrouded In 
mystery and wrapped in obscurity. 

There is Indeed an amazing correla¬ 
tion of the President’s activities and 
travels as between election and non¬ 
election years. He is a great fisherman. 
In nonelection years he fishes for tarpon 
in the sea; in election years he fishes for 
suckers on dry land. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not blame the Presi¬ 
dent or anyone else who wants to escape 
the madhouse at Washington. Wash¬ 
ington is like a log drifting down a river, 
covered with Innumerable ants. As they 
crazily crawl over each other each ant 
thinks he is steering the log. Indeed, 
I think it is a fine thing for the Presi¬ 
dent and Members of Congress to leave 
the Nation’s capital occasionally in order 
to find out Just what the American people 
are thinking. ’This is the worst place in 
the world to discover what is really going 
on in this country. As a Missourian, I 
know that any person likes to be shown, 
and there is a certain relief and satis¬ 
faction in seeing for ones self. However, 
it is a bit strange that the President 
should make this inspection tour Just 
prior to another election. Coupled with 
the time he spent and the interest he 
took in the recent Democratic primaries 
in New York, where he tried to name his 
United States Senator the nominee for 
Governor, and in Texas, where he at¬ 
tempted to name his Federal Judge the 
nominee for United States Senator, one 
cannot escape the feeling that the Presi¬ 
dent might be more interested in win¬ 
ning elections than he is in winning the 
war. 

Furthermore, many people wonder why 
the President’s trip was made in such 
secrecy. A certain amount of censorship 
Is necessary in wartime, and every good 
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Amaidcaii wants the President properly 
and adeouately protected. No tnforma* 
tion should be divulged by the press or 
radio which would be injurious to hliB 
person or hurtful to the Nation, but it 
would seem that the rigid oensordiip im¬ 
posed upon these communication agen¬ 
cies was unnecessary and unwise when 
thousands of our people in the places he 
visited were aware of his presence. 

The censorship in this particular in¬ 
stance is not so bad if it stops here, 
but the danger is that if repeated or 
extended to other personages it would 
be so abused that certain fundamental 
rights would be violated. Many of our 
best citisens feel that they are not being 
told the truth about this war, and that 
the administration has no confidence in 
them. After all, it is the people's war. 
They will have to do the paying, the 
fighting, and the dying, and they should 
be let in on it. No information should 
be divulged which would for 1 minute give * 
comfort and aid to the enemy, but, on 
the other hand, information the enemy 
already has, should not be withheld from 
the American public. An informed peo¬ 
ple feel sure and strong. An iminformed 
people feel uncertain and weak. If news 
is needlessly covered up or withheld, con¬ 
fidence in Government reports is de¬ 
stroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not blame the Presi¬ 
dent so much for taking this trip, even 
at this time, as I condemn some of the 
things he said at the end of his Journey. 
Immediately on his return he bitterly 
assailed 3 groups for hampering the war 
elTort. First, he attacked Congress be¬ 
cause it has haggled for 3 weeks over 
an antl-infiation bill. The truth of the 
matter is, we now have a so-called anti¬ 
inflation bill which was passed several 
months ago and which, no doubt, was 
acceptable to the administration because 
the President signed it and he had an 
overwhelming majority in both Houses 
of Congress when it passed. I voted with 
the minority against the present law 
which I thought to be Inadequate and 
which the President now admits is a 
failure. At that time Congress could 
have voted to control both wages and 
farm prices, but the President would not 
permit it. The law has failed not only 
because it is bad in itself but because 
it has been poorly administered. 

Congress is now condemned by the 
President because we do not set a definite 
price on farm ceilings and at the same 
time give him a free rein to deal with 
wages in industry. He would have us pass 
a bill dealing with the economic life of a 
Nation in 24 hours Just as his rubber- 
stamp ^'yes'* boys blindly enacted legis¬ 
lation in 1933 without debate or consid¬ 
eration and In some oases even before 
the bills and reports wm printed. No 
more unfair attack was ever made by any¬ 
one than the unjustifiable assault of the 
President upon Congress. Instead of 
hampering the war effort everyone knows 
as the Qpeaker, tiie majority leader, and 
many of the Democratic Members of 
Oon^^ havb openly and frankly ad- 
mltt^ this Congrem has gi^ 

Mtent wltdleiiearted cooperation and 
voted him praotmally every dollar and 


power he has requested to prosecute this 
war. He is trying to pass the buck by 
blaming the legislative branch of our 
Government for administrative failures, 
which belong wholly to the executive 
branch. It would seem that the Presi¬ 
dent has joined many of the smear artists 
who recently have done everything in 
their power to destroy the confidence oi 
the American people in Congress. 

The second group assailed by the Pres¬ 
ident was certain newspaper writers and 
radio commentators, though the Presi¬ 
dent refused to name them specifically, 
because they have been giving the coun¬ 
try stories that are not true. Heaven 
knows that with the overlapping and 
duplicating propaganda agencies along 
with the censorship Imposed by the ad¬ 
ministration it would be very difficult for 
any writer to give a true picture of con¬ 
ditions as they actually are. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt was charitable to admit that these 
newspapermen and commentators were 
not unpatriotic but he said they simply 
did not understand the country and did 
not know what they were talking about. 
Well, I think I shall let the writers and 
commentators themselves answer that* 
one. Suffice it to say that the colossal, 
consuming, contemptuous conceit of cer¬ 
tain individuals is astounding. No one 
man ever had a monopoly on all wisdom 
and virtue, and Solomon was wise when 
he said that ''In a multitude of counsel 
there is wisdom." 

The third group lambasted by the 
president for Impeding the war effort 
was officials in his own administration, 
to whom he referred as often Number 4 
or Number 5 men in some Government 
agencies, whom he charged with not 
knowing the whole story and who have 
been warning that "we will lose this war." 
Here again it would appear that the 
President is the only man who knows 
the whole story. It is significant to note 
that Hon. Ralph A. Bard, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, in an address a 
few days ago before members of the In¬ 
dustrial Union of the Marine and Ship¬ 
building Workers of America flatly said: 
"We are still losing the war. And realize 
that we damn well mean it." About the 
same time, on September 29 last, at St. 
Louis, Mo., in an address before the 
Grand Lodge of Missouri Masops, Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell said the United 
Nations have "taken a terrific shellack¬ 
ing all around the globe," and that it is 
time that ^we begin to be realistic." 
Here we have the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and a lieutenant general 
frankly stating that we are still losing the 
war and that we had better wake up and 
be realistic. Certainly the President 
cannot call these able and prominent 
gentlemen Number 4 and 5 men, and why 
he should criticize them for frankly tell¬ 
ing us the truth, I cannot understand 
unless the truth Is so unpleasant. 

After all. Mr. Speaker, these men are 
experts In their own professions and per- 
hs^ know as well as the President, a 
laj^an, how the war is going. It is per- 
hm all right for the President to take 
an inspection tour even though he is not 
a luoduotion expert. He has never had 
a sinite day's experience in a factory. He 


is not a production inspector. His job is 
that of an administrator, that of a direc¬ 
tor, that of a Chief Executive. He has 
already appointed a man, a man who is 
drawing a government salary, for the 
express purpose of making such inspec¬ 
tion tours for him. In January of this 
year, the President named William 
Knudsen a lieutenant general and among 
other things ordered him to vldt every 
major arms plant in the country and to 
get production going. 

Bill Khudsen was a good choice for the 
job. The task was a congenial one which 
fitted the amazing mechanical genius of 
America's greatest assembly line techni¬ 
cian. He has visited practically every 
major arms plant producing for the War 
Department, and when Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Knudsen visits a plant he does not go 
merely to the front office, but he walks 
the gangways between machinery, looks 
over blueprints, and discusses schedules 
in the superintendent's cubbyhole. He 
studies the men at their task and Inspires 
them with the dignified presence of a man 
of genius who has never lost the common 
touch. Everywhere he commands the 
respect of both workers and technical 
production men. He is doing an excel¬ 
lent Job as are Assistant Secretary Bard 
and Lieutenant General Somervell. 

If only the President would delegate 
some of his many and burdensome duties 
to able and competent men and allow 
them to carry on on their own responsi¬ 
bility, the war effort would be greatly 
benefited. This war is not a one-man 
show, and no individual can direct all of 
its activities alone. The duties of each 
department must be delegated to and 
exercised by some responsible authority. 

Mr. Speaker, at lEtst the flimsy veil of 
political censorship—^under the con¬ 
venient guise of war censorship—has 
been lifted from the activities of the Pres¬ 
ident over the past several days. The 
American public has now been told how 
the President has been contributing to 
the acceleration of the war effort by tour¬ 
ing our war plants. It is presumed that 
he has been contributing gratis his vital 
technical experience and knowledge of 
assembly lines to a number of our most 
important war plants where any inter¬ 
ruption to production is Invariably as¬ 
sailed as unpatriotic by this same chief 
of production. 

The function of the President in war¬ 
time Is not that of an Inspector general. 
His function under our system of govern¬ 
ment is that of the Chief Executive, that 
of the organizer, that of a director whose 
Job is to coordinate all the country's ener- 
gl-^s toward seeking the objective of a 
victorious conclusion of the war. 

What our war effort lacks to date is 
not efficient production In the factory, 
nor the brilliant action by our service 
men at the front. If this war is lost, it 
will be not by the brave men on land, 
on the sea, and in the air; it will be lost 
by the Incompetency and inefficiency of 
high-ups in politically minded officialdom 
at Washington. If the President wants 
to take a tour of inspection, I advise him 
to take a trip not to war production cen¬ 
ters, military camps, and naval bases 
that are in pretty good hands, but to taka 
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a trip over the District of Columbia. 
There is plenty to inspect here in the Na¬ 
tion's Capital. Let him go to the Office 
of War Information and assist Elmer 
Davis in bringing order out of chaos. Let 
him go to the War Production Board and 
get rid of many conflicting Interests and 
stop the contradictory orders. Let him 
go to the Department of Agriculture and 
the 0£Qce of Price Administration and 
And out whether or not we should urge 
the farmer to produce more and then cut 
the price of his commodity and deny him 
transportation facilities to market his 
crops. Let him go to General Hershey 
and Paul McNutt and And out definitely 
what men and how many are to be in war 
production and in our armed services. 
Let him go to the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion and discover the enoimous waste of 
manpower in the Federal Government, 
where we now have 2,328.000 civilian em¬ 
ployees. 

Why should the President be making 
camouflaged political tours, tours which 
crop up only in election years, when he 
should be busy cleaning up the man¬ 
power situation in his own back yard? 
Such action in peacetime is inexcusable; 
in wartime it is disastrous. Let the 
President put an end to the bickering be¬ 
tween industrial and agricultural inter¬ 
ests in the production of synthetic 
rubber. Above all let us have a unified 
command of our armed forces and con¬ 
centrate our strength rather than scatter 
it. In short, let the President put his own 
house in order. Instead of attacking 
Congress, the newspaper writers and 
radio commentators and high officials in 
the War and Navy Departments who 
have the courage to tell the American 
people the truth, the President should 
be soliciting and enlisting their support 
to promote that unity among all our 
people which is so essential to ultimate 
victory. 

This 8,754 mile trip of the President, 
across, and up and down the United 
States is perhaps worth all it cost be¬ 
cause the President has discovered what 
many of us have been trying to tell him 
for the past several months—that the 
American people are far ahead of Wash¬ 
ington. We do not have to worry about 
the rest of the country if only we set 
things right in the Nation's capital and 
Government sets the right example for 
others to follow. 


Kansas Papers Commend R. E. A. and 
Harry Slattery 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

07 

HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Sepierriber 29, 1942 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Record an editorial from the Kansas 
City (Kans.) Kansas Symbol entitled 
“Utility Power Politics,” which seems to 
express the feeling of a great majority of 
fau-minded people who have any con¬ 


sideration for the farmers or who are in 
anywise familiar with the treacherous 
tactics of the corrupt power interests in 
their fight on R. E. A.; 

tmUTT POWBa POLITICS 

William Allen White, of the Emporia Ga- 
eette, announces that he, too, is filled up with 
the power politics of private utilities. He 
took occasion to express his feelings upon the 
completion of a power service by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, to a big war 
aluminum plant in Arkansas. , 

White quoted testimony in Congress show¬ 
ing that when the aluminum plant was pro¬ 
posed *'the power companies refiised to co¬ 
operate.'* thereby forcing an appeal to the 
Rural Electrification Administration for elec¬ 
tric power. When the Rural Blectrifleation 
Administration made provision to supply 
power from the Grand River dam project In 
Oklahoma White said, **the companies then 
tried to hog the whole business for them¬ 
selves." This resulted In charges being burled 
against Harry Slattery, head of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, who was ac¬ 
cused of hoarding copper. 

With the aluminum plant In operation, 
White said that "it is to he hoped that the 
constant stream of charges and innuendo by 
certain utility Interests and their friends in 
Congress and elsewhere against Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration and its Adminis¬ 
trator. Harry Slattery, will now cease." He 
added: 

"The Gazette for one, is fed up on this 
row. The Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion boys should continue their good work 
without being classed by Members of Con¬ 
gress and others with Benedict Arnold, Com¬ 
munists. and Incompetents. The widespread 
propaganda against Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration, the hostile House speeches of 
CongresHman Winter, Third District of Kan¬ 
sas. and the report of the Fadis subcom¬ 
mittee which investigated them, all boll 
down to utility power politics which has no 
place In this time of national danger. 

"The real trouble is that Harry Slattery is 
too good an Administrator and too loyal to 
the people to suit the power interests and 
politicians. The editor of the Gazette has 
known Harry Slattery since the days of T. 
R. (President Theodore Roosevelt, under 
whom Slatetry first came into public 
life 40 years ago), when he entered the lists 
as a young knight errant of conservation. 
Since then he has held Important private 
and public posts. He has administered the 
Rural Electrification Administration Act as 
Its author. Senator George Norris, wrote 
and intended it—a genuine aid to dirt farm¬ 
ers and rural dwellers and industries; not 
as a side show to private utilities. 

"Mr. Slattery has kept the faith, proven 
himself clean and courageous. The efforts 
to smear him and hamstring Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration must not succeed." 

Familiarity of difficulties with private 
utility politics causes the people of Kansas 
City, Kan., to say "amen" to Mr. White's 
views. 


Antilabor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or IfflCHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2,1942 

Mr. HOFTMAN. Mr. Speaker, a favor¬ 
ite device of labor politicians is to charge 


all who expose their graft, their violence, 
their lawlessness, their racketeering with 
being antilabor. 

That charge has been frequently 
hurled at me. It is untrue. It has not 
even the shadow of a foundation. It 
grows out of the fact that I have exposed 
and condemned union olficlals who 
shook down members of their own unions 
who levied tribute upon men who wished 
to work in defense of their country. No 
one believes in unions more sincerely 
than I do. No one dislikes racketeering 
in unions or elsewhere more thoroughly 
than I do. Everyone with the knowledge 
of the facts knows that an overwhelming 
majority of union men, many of whom 
have relatives in the service, are as loyal 
as those in any other group. No one is 
so dumb as to swallow the claim that 
unions, or any other organization for 
that matter, are wholly free from profit¬ 
eering and racketeering members. 

One of the policies which I have fought 
is the slowdown and which has been car¬ 
ried on by a few—a very few men con¬ 
nected with union organizations, is that 
disclosed by an article in the Detroit Free 
Press of September 30. last, which reads 
as follows: 

Advice to probationary and new employees 
of the National Automotive Fibres Co. that 
they are "working out of all proportion to 
what we consider a fair day’s work" was con¬ 
tained in a news bulletin published recently 
by Local 205, United Automobile Workers 
(C. I. O.), It was revealed Tuesday. 

"That new employees should be told that 
the union stands for a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay and that in the present crisis 
we expect to cooperate for an all-out produc¬ 
tion for victory, but we don’t want any single 
individual trying to produce all the imple¬ 
ments of wai’ all by themselves,’’ the bulletin 
states. 

The President himself, because of his 
political alliance with certain union labor 
politicians is responsible for the un- 
American policy of requiring all men 
seeking work in defense industries to 
join a union, to buy a work permit or a 
license to work. Union men alone are 
not fighting the war. They should have 
no monopoly of the high-paying jobs 
here on the home front. The average 
worker does not ask for such a monopoly. 

Westbrook Pegler In an article pub¬ 
lished today, October 2, cites some of the 
facts which should convince every union 
man, who believes as 1 do, that unions 
are necessary, but that a thorough 
housecleaning job will aid the unions in 
obtaining popular support. That article 
is as follows: 

Paul McNutt. General Hershey, and all oth¬ 
ers concerned had better get it through their 
heads right away that the people of the 
United States will refuse to cooperate In any 
program of compulsory employment which 
attempts to force millions of citizens to pay 
tribute to the political subdivision of the 
New Deal party known as tlie labor move¬ 
ment. McNutt is a politician and can address 
himself to the subject. Hershey, being a sol¬ 
dier, must keep out of politics and therefore 
probably will not address himself on this. 

There Is no point, either, in urging people 
to get Into war work voluntarUy and then 
sending them to the office of some union to 
pay graft to some racket as the price of a job. 
Yet this is being done all over the country 
and the mere cost In money, painful as it la 
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to most ot tba Tictims ot thii sanctillad 
•tlolc-iqp. Isn't the whole objeotlon. there ie 
•tlU auoh e thing m prlnoii^ *nd the people 
simply will not give up their right to worli; 
whether on Oovemment war Jobe or in pri¬ 
vate. nonwar industry, without aaUng the 
permiaeton or some private organization. 

The fact that the Amerloan Federation of 
Labor, under the appallingly stupid leader¬ 
ship of William Green, has developed into a 
front for low and brutal criminals cannot 
be answered out of existence by the cry of 
labor baiting. The name of labor has become 
the last refuge of many a dirty scoundrel 
and Green, far from moving against any of 
them, actually, in certain conspicuous caaes. 
sided with them against the public and some¬ 
times against the rang and hie workers under 
their control. 

The final responsibility for this shocking 
state of affairs traces to the White House. 
UnfortU}'ately, President Roosevelt knows, or 
should know, the character of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Ckmgress of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations, which is more Com¬ 
munist than criminal in its leadership, but 
twice when the House of Representatives 
passed bills which sought to place some public 
reqsonsibllity and accountability on the un- 
loneers. the legislation was blocked In the 
Senate by White House Infiuence. The bills 
were even exposed for debate in Congress and 
there you have a partial answer from Con¬ 
gress to the President's recent charge that 
the legislative branch had failed to perform 
its function. 

There is a tragic need for a show of plain 
honesty In this situation. The President, by 
accepting the political support of rascals in 
the union movement, has identified his party 
with them and the implication to the people 
is that the union bosses, even though they be 
criminals, have received a grant of power over 
their lives. But even though they be honest 
union leaders, they deserve—and the people 
wUl submit to—no such power. These union 
officials are only private citizens, with no 
authority of government and no legitimate 
right to extort money or to collect Income 
taxes from the people. 

As to manpower for the war Industries, the 
constant news of strikes here, there, and 
yonder certainly operates against the solemn 
and undoubtedly sincere and patriotic warn¬ 
ings of Mr. McNutt and General Hershey, 

The Chicago papers tell of a Jurisdictional 
■trike on an enormous steel pl^t in which 
the Hod Carriers’ Union, a notorloua racket 
long infested with vile underworld orlmlnals, 
and only one of whose national officers, and 
that one of secondary rank, ever was elected 
by the workers, Is squabbling with the plum¬ 
bers and steamfltters over the division of the 
graft. 

The St. Louis papers discover that a recent 
strike in a cartridge plant was conducted by 
a criminal with a prlmn record and a back¬ 
ground of bootlegging and dive-keeping whose 
civil rights were restored In 1936 for the very 
purpose of permitting him to become a pro¬ 
fessional unioneer. 

The hod carriers* shake-down union re¬ 
cently stalled oonstruotion of a pipe line to 
bring fuel to the Middle West and Bast. 

This sort of thing continues and the propor¬ 
tion of man-days lost is beside the point. 
The point is that no man-days should be lost 
by strikes and that no man should be placed 
under labor compulsion as long as any volun¬ 
tary man-days are wasted by the unions. 
Co^ulsion is contrary to all the past experi¬ 
ence of Americans and against their principles, 
but we doubtless will submit If we are con¬ 
vinced that everything abort of com p ulsion 
hsi been used. 

But all concerned had better be warned 
that if and whan the Amerioan people submit 
to eompulaion they will not submit to oom- 
pulscN 7 unionism and extortion. 


Our Anmcia DoctriBc Is as New as It 
It Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 

or cALzroxNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2,1942 

Mr. GEARHART, Mr. Speaker, be¬ 
cause that which the Honorable Chester 
H. Rowell, the editor of the San Francis¬ 
co Chronicle, wrote a few days ago in 
his widely read column is of unusual in¬ 
terest in the light of present-day issues. 
I ask that it may be spread upon the 
pages of the Conghessional Record. 

The article follows: 

Qua AMsaiCAN Doctxins Is as Nxw as It Is 
Ou> 

How old is this our American doctrine, and 
yet how new! 

Here, for Instance, are some extracts from 
a Phi Beta Kappa address given at Harvard 
In 1862. by George William Curtis, who has 
been dead for 50 years, but whom some of us 
are old enough to remember as the editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, and as the leader of the 
Mugwiunp movement in 1884. And yet. with¬ 
out this preliminary warning of Its date, It 
might almost have been plagiarized as a 
contemporary document. 

"In a system like ours," said Curtis, "where 
almost every man has a vote and votes as he 
chooses, public opinion is really the govern¬ 
ment. Whoever enlightens It lifts people to¬ 
ward peace and prosperity. But there is no 
method of enlightening it but the freest dis¬ 
cussion. Stop the mouth and you stop civili¬ 
zation. 

"And here let me say a word to avoid a 
possible misapprehension. We are engaged in 
a formidable and threatening struggle for 
the maintenance of a government which by 
its lawful operation secures more Justice, 
more liberty, more prosperity, and a more 
equal chance than could be hoped for from 
any other conceivable form. For the rescue 
and preservation of that government we 
stand in arms. 

"And when we accepted war, we accepted 
the condition of war. War is totally incon¬ 
sistent with the unrestricted enjoyment of 
personal and political rights. When, there¬ 
fore, battle begins, debate ends, because then 
words are things. Whoever helps the enemy 
by his tongue or his hand necessarily does 
it at his peril. 

"Do we ask what is our security against 
the absolute destruction of these rights 
when war siui^nds? Nothing but the char¬ 
acter and intelligence of the people. It is 
by popular assent alone that any rights are 
suspended. 

"By the lurid light of this war we can read 
our duty very plainly. We are to remem¬ 
ber that In every free nation the public 
safety and progress require a double alle¬ 
giance to the form and to the spirit of the 
government. Therefore, by the sublime 
possibility of the great commonwealth made 
to be an intelligent, industrious, and free 
people; conscious of our power against harm 
from within and without; with Justice as the 
bond of union at home and the pledge of 
respect abroad: by the warm blood of our 
best and dearest gushing at this moment for 
this faith, let us vow, with the majority of 
ihiUions of oonsentlxig hearts and voices, 
that we wUl never again, God helping us. 
forget that the cause of the United States 


is the cause of human nature, and that the 
permanent life of the Nation is the liberty 
of all its children.’' 

Except for the somewhat self-oonsclous 
eloquence of the final paragraph, reflecting 
the taste of its time, there is nothing in 
these extracts that could not as well have 
been written yesterday. And even of the 
things that we would now add, there is little 
that is not implied in them. We have a 
world problem now. Instead of a national 
one; government has economic responsibili¬ 
ties now beyond the mere prosperity, or the 
equal chance for the individual to achieve it. 
of the concepts of 80 years ago. and we face 
the possible extinction of liberty and the 
collapse of civilization throughout the world 
now. instead of only the disruption of our 
own Nation and the perpetuation of slavery 
In the seceding half of It which faced our 
fathers then. But fundamentally the pres¬ 
ervation of the Ideals of that time is the 
precondition of their extension in the future 
to a wider social and economic field. 

If the Civil War had been lost then, what 
is now the United States would have become 
two nations Immediately, and probably sev¬ 
eral nations a little later. More would have 
been lost than unity of government, of laws 
and of national spirit. The vast economic 
sphere of resources, industry and trade, would 
have been Balkanlzed. All that made Amer¬ 
ica unique, through the remainder of the 
nineteenth century and the opening decades 
of the twentieth, would have lacked its field 
of operation. The example of Amerioan suc¬ 
cess would have been missed, through that 
whole age of the world. And a fragmentized 
America could not have stopped the collapse 
of that world in 1918. nor stand now as the 
one hope against the final catastrophe. 

We owe more than they knew to the men 
of that time—^to the side that won that war. 
and to the side that lost It and loyally ac¬ 
cepted the national unity that’resultcd. His¬ 
tory is often too big to be fully realized by 
the generation that makes it. 

So the future will look back to us. who 
now face the supreme crisis o)[ all time. As 
we defend the world we have Inherited, and 
move forward to build a better world on it 
BO will be our place in the memory of pos¬ 
terity. As Lincoln said of his time, we can¬ 
not escape history. But we can be worthy or 
unworthy of our responsibility to it. 


The President Is Not Nearsighted, Bat 
He Has Some of the Symptoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MXCHIQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, return¬ 
ing to Washington from a trip which car¬ 
ried him 8,754 miles through half of the 
States and part of Mexico. President 
Roosevelt Jumped on Congress and said 
that here in the National Capitol the 
high war spirit and morale which he 
found throughout the United States was 
missing. 

According to the New Deal Washington 
Post of this morning, October 2, and I 
quote, *'he lambasted three groups for 
hurting the war effort.” The three 
named were Congress, a minority of the 
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press and radio* particularly columnists 
and commentators* and certain officials 
of his own administration. He scolded 
Congress because it had spent so much 
time over an anti^lnflation bill. He 
failed to mention the fact that on Sep¬ 
tember 7* he said that lack of inflation 
threatened disaster to the Nation and 
that he had the power to remedy the 
situation and would do so if Congress did 
not act by October 1. 

Just why he should criticize Congress 
for failing to act when he claimed that 
he, for months, has had the power to act 
and has not done so is not clear. He 
blamed a minority of newspaper writers 
and radio commentators because he said 
they had been giving the country stories 
that were not true. Jt that c^rge be 
true the President himself is to blame be¬ 
cause he has refused to permit the press 
to give out the facts in connection with 
our war activities. 

Few of us have forgotten that his De¬ 
partment of Justice started a smear in¬ 
vestigation against the Chicago Tribune* 
the Washington Times-Herald* and the 
New York Daily News because those pa¬ 
pers gave to the people a true and accu¬ 
rate account of a great naval battle. Has 
he forgotten that when reporters asked 
him about strikes in war industries he 
asked* "what strikes" thus intimating 
there were none—^when people knew 
there were and are strikes. Why Joke 
about strikes when there were 27 in Jan- 
uary; 50 in February; 66 in March; 61 in 
April; 144 in May; 192 in June* and 222 
in July? 

He castigated officials of his own ad¬ 
ministration who have been rushing into 
print with picturesque statements which 
did not always tell the whole truth. He 
indicated that he had in mind those of¬ 
ficials who have been warning that we 
arc "losing this war." 

He evidently wishes us to disbelieve the 
statements of his own Office of War In¬ 
formation which not long ago told us 
"we could lose the war"; that of General 
Somervell who in July said, "We have 
taken a terrific shellacking all around the 
globe"; the statement of Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy Ralph A. Bard that "we 
are still losing the war"; of Rear Admiral 
Ben Moreell* Chief of the United States 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks* who 
said. "We are losing it now." 

Overlong the President has been giving 
us fireside chats and honeyed words. 
With men dying all over the world in de¬ 
fense of their country; with submarines 
destroying our ships all along our coasts 
and even in our rivers* the American 
people want the truth, the whole truth— 
insofar as will not interfere with military 
operations—and nothing but the truth. 

FOBEWARNKD IB POBEABMED 

The President did not need to travel 
over 8.000 miles to learn of the waste* 
extravagance* and incompetency and 
willful disregard of congressional man¬ 
date. If he will read Congressman 
Engel’s speech made on the floor October 
1 he will learn that here in Washington* 
on his own doorstep, the War Depart¬ 
ment having been authorized to construct 
a building at Alexandria and to keep 
the cost within $35*000*000 for 4.000,000 
feet of net office space was spend¬ 
ing $70*000*000 lor that purpose and for 


twice the estimated cost was getting not 
4*000,000 feet of office space but only 2*- 
362,000 square feet for offices. He would 
have learned that while the original es¬ 
timates of the War Department placed 
the cost at $7 per square foot for gross 
space* the actual cost was $12 per square 
foot; that while the estimate placed the 
cost at $0 per square foot* for office 
space, the actual cost was $30 per square 
foot for office space. 

He would have learned too. that up to 
June 15 the War Department had paid 
$1*730,000 in overtime wages; that before 
the building was completed another 
$800*000 would go Into overtime wages. 
He would have learned that the War 
Department attempted to conceal evi¬ 
dence of its own disregard of congres¬ 
sional actlon^its own incompetency. 

Yet, he Jumped on Congress because it 
had not passed the administration’s so- 
called anti-inflation bill which contained 
a provision that wages should not be low¬ 
ered. If the President, at a time when 
transportation facilities are strained to 
the limit* wishes to take a special train* 
spend 2 weeks in traveling 8*754 miles to 
inspect factories* shipbuilding yards, and 
other war activities—though what he can 
learn by looking at them is problemati¬ 
cal—^it is within his power to do so and no 
criticism is here made of his trip. If he 
wanted to learn of things which will 
promote our war efforts he could get that 
information right here in Washington* 
in his own backyard, where the people’s 
money is being wasted* where he has the 
power to bring order out of confusion; 
economy out of waste and activity out of 
inaction. 

Before he starts on another trip; be¬ 
fore he again starts yelling at Congress* 
may I humbly suggest the President read 
the third verse of chapter 7 of St. Mat¬ 
thew* where it is written; 

"And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye; but conslderest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye?’’ 

Hie President is not nearsighted* but 
he acts like a nearsighted individual* for 
he fails to see* or at least to end* the in¬ 
competency and worse* in his own door- 
yard. Let him first clean house here in 
Washington. It is time that all of us, 
and that Includes the President* forget 
everything but the defeat of our enemies, 
the winning of the war* the preservation 
of our freedom. If the President on this 
trip has correctly sensed the feeling of 
our people* he will devote himself from 
now on to the war effort* to the exclusion 
of all else, and insist that all others do 
the same. 


James Francis Byrnes, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOtTTH CABOUNA 

XN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Ootoiber 5,1942 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
distinguished South Carolinian* Hon. 
James Francis Byrnes, has resigned from 


the Supreme Court of the United States 
in order that he may be of greater use 
to his country in helping win the war. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from his home-town newspaper, 
the Spartanburg Herald; an editorial 
from the Greenville News* which is a 
newspaper published in an adjoining city; 
and an article by J. A. Fox appearing 
in the Washington Post* all paying tribute 
to this remarkable and patriotic Ameri¬ 
can. 

There being no objection* the edito¬ 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record* as follows: 

[From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald] 
Btriues' Nbw Job 

Yesterday tbe man wbo, as administration 
leader in the United States Senate, warned 
Amerloans that Uncle Sam should not be 
considered a Santa Claus, resigned his posi¬ 
tion as Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to accept Presidential appoint¬ 
ment to the task of economic director for 
the control of the cost of living and the pre¬ 
vention of inflation. 

In resigning his position on the Nation’s 
highest bench Justice James F. Byrnes gave up 
a lifetime annual salary of $20,000 to lead the 
flght against Inflation, which, if permitted 
to Increase, may prevent the winning of the 
war and certainly will prove disastrous to 
post-war readjustment. 

We know of no better American to assume 
the tremendous duties of the position to 
which James F. Byrnes has been appointed. 
As Representative and Senator from South 
Carolina he displayed a talent for leadership 
that made him one of the most outstanding 
men of his country.* To his new position ho 
will take with him an experience that will bo 
invaluable. Ho will have the support and 
confidence of a large circle of friends in 
Washington and throughout the Nation. We 
believe the President could have found no 
better man to undertake the Job of keeping 
the country in even economic balance. 

[Prom the Greenville (S. C.) News] 

Jttbtxce Btbnis Is “Drafted" for Anti- 
Inflation WAR 

Having promptly signed the anti-inflation 
measure Just enacted by Congress, President 
Roosevelt has lort no time In issuing Execu¬ 
tive orders for stabllissation of wages and 
prices and In setting up the mechanism to 
carry them out. 

Of prime interest to South Carolinians, par¬ 
ticularly* in this connection la the President’s 
appointment of Associate Justice James F. 
Byrnes as Director oi Economic Stabilization. 
In the hands of Mr. Byrnes, who has resigned 
from tbe Supreme Court to accept this duty, 
is thus placed one of tbe most Important re- 
Bponsibilltles of the Nation’s war effort, for 
under the set-up announced by the President 
he will in effect be tbe generalissimo in the 
war against inflation* which Is a war this 
country cannot afford to lose. 

The Presidential orders include what appear 
to he more specific instructions to the War 
Labor Board with reference to limitations of 
wage increases and more comprehensive 
powers in control of all wages even where no 
wage controversy arises. More definite orders 
likewise go to Price Administrator Henderson 
as to ceilings on general prices and rents and 
to Mr. Henderson and Secretary Wlckard. act¬ 
ing Jointly* on limitations or prices of farm 
goods. These stabUlzation programs* it is evi¬ 
dent* will be correlateu through the Qllloe of 
Economic Stabilization* under the direction of 
Mr. Byrnes in consultation with the newly 
created Board of Economic Stabilization. 

The plan thus outlined by the President's 
order gives every promise of providing a fully 
effective mechanism for control of and limlta- 
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lions upon prices and wages to prevent the 
iTevelopment of an inflationary spiral, yet with 
economic Justice to all producing groupd. 

The appointment of Mr. Byrnes to head 
this program will be received, this newspaper 
is sure, with genuine satisfaction throu^out 
the coimtry. Mr. Byrnes' unusual ability and 
his thoroughgoing knowledge of public affairs 
became evident during his period of service 
in the United States Senate and his appoint¬ 
ment to the Supreme Court was recognized as 
a particularly fltting one baaed on merit. 
While there Is regret at the loss of his services 
on the Nation’s highest tribunal, the task to 
which he has now been "drafted" is one of 
extraordinary and emergency Importance at 
this time; and Mr. Birmes is serving a vital 
wartime need of his country in accepting it. 
His record as a statesman and jurist com¬ 
mands the full confidence of the people of 
America that he will fulfill the great responsi¬ 
bilities of this office with high efficiency and 
Justice to the whole citizenship. 

[From the Washington PostJ 
President Calls on His No. 1 Trouble- 

Shooter IN Choosing Hard-Working Jimmy 

Byrnes 

(By J. A. Fox) 

In choosing James Francis Byrnes for di¬ 
rector of economic stabilization. President 
Roosevelt once more la calling on his No. 1 
trouble shooter for help in a hot spot. 

Before the South Carolinian left the Sen¬ 
ate for the Supreme Court in June 1941, it 
was an established administration custom to 
"let Jimmy do it,” whenever a legislative task 
required finesse—and hard work—bobbed up, 
and even a.fter the budding Jurist donned the 
robes bo wore so briefly, his counsel fre¬ 
quently was sought by the White House in 
troublesome situations. Now, midway in his 
sixty-fourth year, the slight, brisk south¬ 
erner, who gets around with the spring of 
a youngster, is facing an assignment of 
breath-taking proportions as he returns to an 
old role in a new setting. 

The story of "Jimmy" Byrnes—as Wash¬ 
ington so long has known him—is the not 
unfamiliar account of the poor boy making 
good the hard way. At 14 he quit school in 
Charleston, S. C., to help his widowed 
mother keep the family going. 

Another member of that household, inci¬ 
dentally, was Prank J. Hogan, whose mother 
was Mrs. Byrnes* sister, and who was des¬ 
tined to become a leader of the Washington 
bar and a president of the American Bar 
Association. 

BRANCHED OFF AS PUBLISHER 

Young Byrnes did not quit his books be¬ 
cause ho had left the classroom, but con¬ 
tinued to study outside of working hours 
and eventually became a court reporter. 
That encouraged him to study law, but be 
branched off as a newspaper publisher, bor¬ 
rowing money to add to his small savings to 
go in business. Next be was a county prose¬ 
cutor, end that office, as it so often does, led 
to the House of Representatives, where he 
served seven terms. An unsuccessful race 
for the Senate sent him back to the law and 
an extensive practice in Spartanburg, S. C., 
but in 1930 a second attempt to gain a Sen¬ 
ate seat brought results. 

In his House days, when young Byrnes was 
a hard-working member of a subcommittee 
handling billions in war funds, he met a 
young, equally hard-working Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy-—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They formed a fast friendship that was to be 
reflected in a powerful association later on. 

As Mr Roosevelt came to the presidency 
In the dark days of 1938, with much to be 
done, he began to look to his old friend, 
the freshman Senator, for assistanoe In steer¬ 
ing through the legislative reforms by which 
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he was seeking to bring the country out of 
the depression. Here, his long years in the 
House, stood Senator Byrnes in good stead, 
and working tirelessly, often 14 and 16 hours 
a day, he helped the administration program 
along. Whenever a tough or seemingly im¬ 
possible Job faced congressional leaders, the 
assignment went to Senator Byrnes, and 
usually when the fight was over the admin¬ 
istration won. 

BELIEVZS IN BRlSr SPEECHES 

The sharp-witted Byrnes had a technique 
all his own. He seldom made long speeches, 
but he did know every clause in important 
bills, and he capitalized on this. A confer¬ 
ence in the Senate cloakroom one mixxute; 
a hurried call to the White House the next; 
a brief floor appearance to block some un¬ 
wanted amendment or untangle a parlia¬ 
mentary snarl. It was all a part of the day's 
work. 

Opponents called him the "fixer” for the 
administration or perhaps, the President’s 
"messenger boy." The smiling Senator 
Byrnes Just laughed them away. 

One of his popular axioms was always 
"When you’ve got the votes say nothing; 
when you haven’t—talk." That was the doc¬ 
trine he adhered to. 

In 1936 Senator Byrnes sought reelection as 
supporter of the entire Roosevelt program and 
set a record for his State by winning by the 
largest majority ever given a candidate in 
that State. He took part in the fight to help 
reelect President Roosevelt that year, then 
joined the President a few months later in 
seeking to put across the controversial Judi¬ 
cial reorganization bill. He was one of the 
few southern Senators to support that pro¬ 
posal, and it was one of the infrequent con¬ 
gressional battles in which he wound up on 
the losing side. Unlike some other adminis¬ 
tration leaders, however. Senator Byrnes ac¬ 
cepted the compromise defeat '^f the court 
bill and set about to heal the deep scars 
the fight had caused within Democratic ranks. 

REDUCED DANGER, HE BELIEVES 

When the tide of Court decisions turned to 
favor the New Deal program. Senator Byrnes 
praised these in a speech before the American 
Bar Association and commented that they 
reduced the danger of "hardening of the 
constitutional arteries that might be fatal 
to the body politic." 

The powerful, industrious Senator Byrnes, 
however, was far from an administration 
"yes" man. He was one of the leaders who 
favored the $2,000,000,000 bonus payment for 
veterans of the World War, then forced it 
through Congress over the President’s veto. 
He led the fight to repeal the undistributed 
profits tax. a pet measure of some White 
House intimates; opposed the Federal Wage- 
Hour Act as a blow at the small businessmen 
of the South; and also forced sharp revision 
of the vast Federal relief program. 

He also stood by his colleague, Senator 
"Cotton Ed" Smith, whom the President 
sought to "purge** in 1988. quietly and effec¬ 
tively supporting the veteran through his 
many South Carolina contacts. Senator 
Byrnes also backed the late "Pat" Harrison 
for the majority leadership of the Senate 
after the death of Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas in opposition to the choice of the 
White House, Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, 
who won by a single vote. 

When President Roosevelt sought a third 
term in 1940, Senator Byrnes refused to be 
considered for the chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee after the 
exit of James A. Farley, but he nevertheless 
took a leading part both in the preconvention 
strategy and in the campaign against Wen¬ 
dell L. WUlkie. One of his shots was that 
"Mr. Wlllkle does not straddle the fence; he 
Just leaps from one side to another,** The 


sharp-tongued administration advocate also 
replied to Charles A. Lindbergh’s criticism 
of the Roosevelt foreign policies, saying that 
the flyer was no more qualified In this field 
than "Wrong-way Corrigan or any other 
aviator.” 

SUCCEEDED JUSTICE M’REYNOLDS 

Within an hour after the resignation of 
Supreme Court Justice James C. McReynolds 
early in 1941, a White House intimate on the 
Court said Senator Byrnes would succeed the 
caustic foe of the New Deal, but doubt at¬ 
tached to the report at the time because of 
the place the Senator occupied in admin¬ 
istrative councils. At that it \'a8 not until 
the controversial lease-lend bill was out of 
the way, 7 months later, that the appoint¬ 
ment was announced along with those of 
Attorney General Jackson who succeeded to 
the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Chief Justice Hughes and of Justice Stone to 
be Chief Justice. 

To the Supreme Court Justice Byrnes 
brought the same infinite capacity for work 
and fidelity to detail that were characteristic 
of his service In Congress. He was appointed 
in June, after the court term had ended, and 
immediately dug in to acquaint himself with 
the Judicial duties. All summer long—even 
on Sundays—^he followed the routine of his 
associates on the bench and studied the peti¬ 
tions of hundreds of litigants seeking hear¬ 
ing. When the Court opened in October and 
began to hear arguments and write opinions 
he was ready to carry his share of the load. 
He wrote the opinions In several outstanding 
cases. 

On the Court Justice Byrnes was more than 
apt to be found with the majority, and par¬ 
ticularly if the minority—as not infrequently 
happened—was composed of four other Roose¬ 
velt appointees—Justices Black, Reed. Doug¬ 
las. and Murphy—whose opinions usually re¬ 
flect an ultra-liberal viewpoint. 

One of his principal dissents came in the 
5 to 4 decision read by Justice Black, In which 
the Court reversed the contempt convictions 
of Harry Bridges, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations leader, and the Los Angeles 
Times, for published comment on pending 
Court cases. With Justice Byrnes in the 
minority there were Justice Frankfurter, 
Chief Justice Stone, and Justice Roberts. 

He wrote the decision in which the Court, 
by a 5 to 4 vote, reversed a Labor Board re¬ 
employment order and held that a sit-down 
strike by seamen on a vessel in a southern 
port was mutiny, and he likewise was in the 
majority when the Court held that Texas 
could ban peaceful picketing that was not 
in proximity to the scene of a labor dispute. 

other COURT DECISIONS 

He also sided with the majority when the 
Court said it could pass on the reasonable¬ 
ness Of utility rates fixed by a regulatory 
body, and again when the rights of patent 
holders were broadened greatly in a case in¬ 
volving shoe machinery. 

The opinion by Justice Byrnes, which at¬ 
tracted the most attention, was that in which 
the Court—with Chief Justice Stone dissent¬ 
ing—held that the American Federation of 
Labor Teamsters’ Union In New York could 
not be prosecuted under the Federal Anti¬ 
racketeering Act for forcing incoming trucks 
to employ union drivers before they were per¬ 
mitted to unload. In that decision, which 
has been widely criticized. Justice Byrnes 
emphasized that the teamsters were not Im¬ 
mune to prosecution under ordinary criminal 
statutes for the acts of violence which the 
record In the case disclosed, but be insisted 
that Congress did not intend the Anti¬ 
racketeering Act to cover such cases. 

As he sat on the bench, listening to argu¬ 
ments, Justice Byrnes always gave the closest 
attention, usually making copious notes. H« 
had told friends that he enjoyed the work. 
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The director of the Nettonl eooiioiny end 
hie wife have taken their part In the eoolal 
lite of the Capital where thej have enjoyed a 
large circle of friends. They have no chil¬ 
dren. 


lUSo we Hob. Gewge D. 

Aikea, tt Vtmmt, on Arcrtiaf « Pos* 
tible Food Shortofo 

EXTENSION OF REliCARKS 

or 

HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 

or oaaooN 

IN IHS SENAIS OF THE XTmTBD STATES 
Monday, October S, 1942 

Mr.HOL&dAN. Mr. President, on Oc¬ 
tober 2, 1942. the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont LMr. Axksn] was inter¬ 
viewed on the subject Averting a Possi¬ 
ble Pood Shortage, by Charles Dana 
Bennett, public-relations consultant of 
the National arange. The interview was 
broadcast over the Columbia System. I 
request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rxcoxo 
this very excellent statement by the Sen¬ 
ator from Vermont. 

There being no objection, the inter¬ 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. Bennstt. Good evening, Senator Ax- 
acBN. There has been growing in the minds 
of the American people in the past few weeks 
a pretty serious question. That question is, 
Are we going to have enougdi food to win the 
war? As a leader and real expert on agrl- 
ctdtural matters in the United States Sen¬ 
ate, as former Governor of the great milk- 
producing State of Vermont, and as a farmer 
yourself, 1 believe you are better qualified 
than anyone I know to teU ua, Is there going 
to be a food shortage lor America and her 
allies; are we going to have enough food to 
pin this war? 

Senator AxaoN. That question will require 
a qualified answer right at the start. I will 
say that it is not necessary that America and 
her allies suffer a food shortage so serious as 
to cause ua to lose the war from that reason 
alone, but there are several factors which 
enter into the picture. 

It could be possible for us to lose the war 
because of a shortage of food; and unless 
some present policies are revised, 1 think 
we will be in grave danger of that very 
thing. In order to have suGcient food, it 
must be made possible for the farmers of 
America to produce that food. 

That means that they must not only have 
the manpower necessary to carry on our agri- 
cultiual production, but must also receive 
at least cost of production for so doing. 
Most of our fanners are in debt. They have 
ho reserve funds. They are not asking for 
generally higher prices today, but they mtist 
have cost of production. 

Mr. Bknnxtt. Senator Axxsn, you have said 
that changes in policy are necessary to insure 
production of food for victory. Those ot us 
who have been in close contact with O^pitOl 
Hill during the last 2 weeks know that it 
was due to your patience and tact that a com¬ 
promise, known as the Aiken Amendment, 
was reached in the cost of living legislation, 
which has Just been sent to the President 
tonight. Will that compromise, in your esti¬ 
mation, effect the change in j^licies which 
you deem necessary to avert a food shortage? 

Senator Aucxn. This legislation will affect 
to some favorable extent the agricultural pro¬ 


duction of the future. If it is gpi^ed in the 
manner which Congress intends. As all farm¬ 
ers know, and as everybody in the cities 
should know by this time, alter the extended 
debate of the last ten days, the greatest 
danger to our food supply is Jack of man¬ 
power and lack of assurance of conditions 
under which production can be maintained 
and increased. Not many pec^le knew until 
a week ago that the cost ot farm labor had 
never been given consideration in computing 
parity prices of agricultural production. The 
bill just passed by Congress requires that 
labor be ^ven consideration in fixing maxi¬ 
mum prices on farm products. 

Xf.this is properly applied, it will, in a 
great many oases, permit the fanners who are 
on the verge of quitting, to continue produc¬ 
tion. It wont make up for the absolute lack 
of labor on a million American farms, but it 
will permit many farmers to hire less ex¬ 
perienced help, or less efficient help, if the cost 
of such help is computed in fixing price ceil¬ 
ings for their products. 

Mr. BxxnnETT. About farmers stopping pro- 
duction—oould you g^ve the folks an example 
or two of this? 

Senator Anoor. Yes; I can give them 10,000 
examples if they want them. Take up any 
country newQmper and look at the list of 
auctions advertised. Farmers are selling out 
at a rate unprecedented in America. They 
have done their absolute best to comply with 
requeets of Government officials for in c reased 
production. Because of perfect weather con¬ 
ditions throughout the country, they have 
been able to meet partially these requests up 
to about a month ago. 

At present agricultural food production in 
America is starting downhill at an alarming 
rate. Until now fmrmera have kept cows, 
which were uneconomic producers, simply be¬ 
cause they had been t'^ld we must have a large 
increase in the production of dairy products. 

Recently, however, the Army, the leaae-lend 
officials, and other purchasers have demanded 
meat and more meat, so that today, with 
the experienced farm labor going into indus¬ 
trial plants or the armed forces, the farmer 
is compelled both by loss of labor and en¬ 
couraged by the demand for meat to dis¬ 
pose of a li^e percentage of his cattle. Un¬ 
fortunately this means a serious drop in the 
production of both dairy products and beef 
in the not far distant future, and one which 
will continue for years to come. 

Mr. BnfxfxxT. Senator, it has been said 
around Washington during the past 2 weeks 
that much of the fight in Congress was cal¬ 
culated to cover up certain political difficul¬ 
ties arising from the rubber and fuel short¬ 
ages and other wartime dislocations. Do you 
think that is true? 

Senator Axxxw. In answer to that, let me 
say that I dont think the matter of price 
control, which has been under discussion 
for nearly a month, was brought forward to 
cover up any failures of administration poli¬ 
cies. It is true our rubber program has been 
unproductive and smelly. It is also true 
that the shortage of oil and gas in the East¬ 
ern States could have been coped with better 
If all Interested parties bad worked together 
unselfishly. We can live without rubber. 
We can get along with lees oil, but we can't 
eat rubber and we can’t wear (fil. 

Production of food and fiber is absolutely 
the foundation of our economic life and the 
very existence of our country. 

Ur, Bmmvr, Do you think that if the 
legislation that has Just been passed is 
properly administered the consumer, the 
fanner, and our war effort will be aided? 

Senator Axxaw. Xf the legialatlon just 
passed by Ckmgress is properly applied, it 
will go p^ way toward keeping the founda¬ 
tion of our Nation sound. 

Mr. Bxmim. Senator, it is well known 
that the Axis, was making careful agrioul- 
tural plans during the past 10 years. What 
do you think is the status of Amerfean agri¬ 


cultural production compared with the abil¬ 
ity of the Axle to provide food and cdotfainf 
to continue their aggreeslon? 

Senator Axxxn. By keeping the most able 
producaxs on the land and by exercising a 
thorough system of planned agrloulturei 
Iffoduction, Germany haa put herself in a 
poeltlon where It win be inuxMsihle for us 
to starve her out. In addition to her own 
efficient agricultural poUcies, she has now 
acquired a large part at the Russian bread- 
hssket, as It li oalied, as well sa the Danube 
Basin and the Polish croplands. 

In fact, today the Axis Powm control most 
of the agricultural output of Europe. There 
may be Qxuadlo oasee of hunger in Germany 
and Italy due to transportation break-downs. 
Thsre are eerlous shortages of food in the 
small conquered nations, hut Germany and 
Italy are not likely to be defeated by reason 
of starvation and famine in those countrlee. 

As for Japan, that country today has more 
food available than she will ever need. Let 
me say that we and our allies have a more 
eerlous food problem than have the Axis 
Powers. 

We are having a tremendous increase in the 
demand for food. Unless something is done 
and done quickly, we will have a rapidly 
dwindling supply. Germany has taken much 
of the agricultural lands of Russia. It will 
be necessary for ua to contribute heavily to¬ 
ward feedlsig the Russian people If they are 
to continue to fight 

The demands of Britain and our other al¬ 
lies are hound to increase. As our own Army 
grows in sixe, we not only are reducing the 
number of men on our farms but are tre¬ 
mendously increasing the demand for food. 
Bach man In our armed forces that is sent 
abroad will require two to three times the 
amount of production that he did before he 
became a soldier. 

This increased production is necessary not 
only for his own needs but as insurance 
against loss from spoilage, ship sinkings, and 
other causes. American farmers have pro¬ 
duced to their limit this season. That pro¬ 
duction must be kept up, and even Increased. 
Yet It is a physical imp^lbUity to do that 
unless American farms have manpower and 
Income adequate to meet expenses. 

Mr. BxMNxrr. Senator Axxxir, opposition to 
this bill just passed was based on the asser¬ 
tion that it would increase the cost of liv¬ 
ing. What’s the answer to that? 

Senator Ancm. I think that the provisions 
of the bill just passed by Congress wlU 
necessitate a slight increase in the cost of 
living. It will he only a very email per¬ 
centage of the increase which the critics of 
the bill would have had the public believe. 
Offhand, my estimate is that food costs may 
rise 2 or 8 percent as a result of this legis¬ 
lation. This rise wtn not apply to all agri¬ 
cultural products, but only a few. 

There must be some rises in price If the 
siqiply is to be increased or even maintained. 
The question for all of us as consumers, and 
the farmer hims^ is the greatest per capita 
consumer In America, the question to ask 
ourselves is: ''Would we rather pay 8 percent 
more tor food and have it on our table, or 
have the price lowered and not be able to 
buy it at all?** 

Mr. BmxfXTr. Much of the metropolitan 
press and many commentators have had a 
flrtd day attademg the democratically elected 
leaders of farm organisations here in Wash¬ 
ington. At a leader of the group in the fien- 
ate which stood fast tor the fundamental 
concept that we must have food in order to 
win this war, do you think there is any merit 
in the attacks that have been leveled at these 
leaders? 

Benatcr Amr. Z frequently heard and 
read the asamtten that these farm leaders 
did not really r e pr ese n t the members of their 
organlsattona. As a termiet^ as well as n 
member of tbe Benate, I want to aay here 
and now that men like Mbert Ooa8» of the 
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Grange, Ed O'Neal, of the Farm Bureau, 
Mesers. Teague and Babcock, of the Council 
of Farm Cooperatlvea, Charles Holman, of the 
Milk Producers' Association, Colonel Hanson 
of the Association of State Secretaries and 
Commissioners of AgriciUture, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of other farm organizations who 
came to Washington during this debate, not 
only represented the members of their or¬ 
ganizations, but they represented them well. 

The future food supply of America and of 
the world depends largely upon the efforts 
of these men and the organizations which 
they represent. By their action here, which 
resulted in the passage by Congress of what 
I consider improved legislation, they have 
gone very far in assuring the people of the 
American cities of an adequate supply of 
food, and the people who live on the farms 
of a partial means of producing that food. 

Mr. Bennett. Senator, Anthony Eden a 
short time ago told the British people that 
America was in a position to feed the world. 
Within the last week our own Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickard, says that we 
face a food shortage. 1 understand that as 
a result of this disparity of ideas London has 
been troubled during the last few days. We 
ourselves have beard a great deal about the 
huge American surpluses—under present 
conditions do those surpluses really exist? 
In other words, was Eden or Wickard right? 

Senator Aiken. Mr. Wickard's statement is 
dead right. All the surplus food and fiber 
we have in this country wouldn't last over¬ 
night if we were to meet completely the de¬ 
mands which our allies are making upon us. 
Only lack of shipping prevents this surplus 
from disappearing before our very eyes. 

Mr. Bennett. Then, Senator, I judge from 
what you told us this evening that the prob¬ 
lem of averting a possible food shortage is 
not yet solved. Do you think it will be 
solved? 

Senator Aiken. It will be solved, because it 
must be solved if we are to win this war. 
But until we revise the policy of taking every 
able-bodied man off the farm for industrial 
or military purposes, wo cannot hope to feed 
ourselves and our allies or to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion. 

There is a limit to the number of armed 
men we can contribute to this world-wide 
struggle, and that limit will have been passed 
when it is no longer possible for our farms 
and industries to meet the demand for food 
and supplies. We are dangerously near it 
now. 

Statement of National Grange to Confer¬ 
ence Committee on Price-Control Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

or VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, October 5 ,1942 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, when the 
conferees of the two Houses were meeting 
on the price-control bill last week, a com¬ 
munication was addressed to the com¬ 
mittee by the executive committee of the 
National Grange. The contents of this 
communication are so pertinent to the 
matter of subsidies at any time that 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have the com¬ 
munication inserted in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


The National Orange, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1942, 

To Members of Conference Committee on 
Price Control BtU: 

We hope that in whipping the price-con¬ 
trol bill into final shape the conference com¬ 
mittee will keep In mind certain basic and 
fundamental principles that cannot properly 
be ignored in dealing with this piece of legis¬ 
lation. 

First Is the question as to whether Con¬ 
gress should establish the policies under 
which price control shall be administered, 
or whether these should be left entirely to 
the discretion of the President. We believe 
Congress should determine these policies for 
the following reasons: 

1. As the legislative branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment, Congress has the definite responsi¬ 
bility of protecting the Nation's food supply. 
It cannot, in Justice to the people, dodge or 
delegate this responsibility. 

2. It is impossible to differentiate between 
the President and the polloies of his Admin¬ 
istrator. These policies must be Judged by 
the statements made and the actions taken. 
The statements so far made and the actions 
taken indicate an intention to place rigid 
ceUings on the price of farm products and 
to use subsidies to maintain production. 
They also indicate an intention to keep wages 
abreast of increased living costs, thus pro¬ 
tecting one group from feeling the eco¬ 
nomic effects of wartime dislocations. 

We believe that this is the time to face 
the issue squarely. If America’s food sup¬ 
ply is to be maintained, farmers must be able 
to meet the cost of producing it, including 
the cost of farm labor. The income neces¬ 
sary to meet this cost can come only from 
the returns which farmers receive from their 
products, or from subsidies. 

We are opposed to putting off the day of 
reckoning by the use of subsidies for the 
following reasons: 

1. Subsidies which are employed in order 
to spare any segment of our society from 
feeling the economic effects of war are unjust 
to future generations. 

2. Subsidies are inflationary. They create 
greater spending power and at the same 
time Impair our production by destroying 
initiative. Those who receive subsidies do 
not strive to produce to the same extent as 
those whosef income depends upon their own 
efforts. Reduced output creates shortages, 
one of the greatest causes of Inflation. 

3. Subsidies will increase the enormous 
proportions of our national debt and lead di¬ 
rectly to inflation, defeating the very pur¬ 
pose for which the pending legislation is 
being enacted. 

4. Subsidies conceal costs and delay or de¬ 
feat efforts to correct excessive expenditures. 

5. Subsidies promote inefficiency. 

6. Subsidies open the way for political 
abuses. 

7. Subsidies make everybody pay for the 
beneflts enjoyed by a few. 

8. Subsidies, when once used, are very hard 
to discontinue. They become issues in po¬ 
litical campaigns, and men are elected to 
office on the pledge of their continuance. 

9. Subsidies destroy initiative and under¬ 
mine character. They are not the means of 
building an Independent, self-reliant people. 

10. Subsidies are a means of building and 
maintaining a strongly centralized govern¬ 
ment and may lead to dictatorship. 

All this being undeniably true, subsidies 
should only be employed as a measure of last 
resort and after all other means have failed. 

The Orange believes that two things are 
necessary to insure ample production. 

First, the Administrator should be required 
to adjust price ceilings to meet the cost nec¬ 
essary to maintain ample production. The 
provisions in the pending bill to the effect 
that maximum prices shall be modified to 
cover production costs should be retained. 


Second, it should be recognized that the 
farm-labor situation is one of the most seri¬ 
ous problems facing the Nation. Under pre¬ 
vailing conditions, farmers are not able to 
hold farm labor in competition with indus¬ 
try. While not meeting the problem fully, 
definite provisions for recognizing farm labor 
should be Included in the bill, and should be 
clarified to indicate that all farm labor is 
included. 

To a great degree the success of our war 
effort hinges on the adoption of sound poli¬ 
cies for price control and safeguarding the 
country against the dangers of inflation. 
Above all, the policies we adopt must con¬ 
tain adequate provisions for maintaining the 
Nation's food supply. This, we repeat, is a 
responsibility that rests upon Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 

TBS National Orange, 

Rat W. Gill, Chairman, 

E. A. Eckert, Secretary, 
Kenzie S. Baoshaw, 

A. S. Goss, ex officio, 

Executive Committee, 


Hon. George W. Norris 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there came to my desk two newspaper 
editorials from far east and far west 
cities of this Nation, each warmly ap¬ 
proving the recently announced candi¬ 
dacy of Senator Norris. These two con¬ 
servative papers commend the Senator 
for his integrity of purpose and in that 
commendation, party lines are forgotten. 
Service to the country is the theme and 
that service is made possible by an hon¬ 
orable and distinguished career. 

The Oregonian is an ably edited news¬ 
paper, published in Portland, Oreg. Its 
editorials have often attracted national 
attention. Here is the editorial com¬ 
ment of September 30, on Senator 
Norris: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of September 
30, 1942] 

SENATOR NORRIS 

Six years ago George William Norris had it 
in mind to retire from political life, but the 
people of Nebraska stiU wanted him as a 
Member of the United States Senate. He was, 
in effect, drafted and was elected as an Inde¬ 
pendent. And though a Republican in gen¬ 
eral affiliation Senator Norris Is In truth an 
Independent. Party ties have never held 
back his Judgment of what was right. With¬ 
out guile he has followed the true road to 
political preferment, for the people at heart 
admire and reward one who stands, come what 
may, upon honest convictions. 

Now Senator Norris, at 81, has consented 
once more to be a candidate for the office he 
now holds, and whose tenure expires next 
January. His years, though many, have not 
Impaired his faculties, and we believe that 
people who do not live in Nebraska will have 
their faith strengthened in the political in¬ 
stitutions of this country If Nebraska once 
more sends him to the Senate. 

There are other men of his age In Congress, 
Carter Glass of Virginia, is 2 years his senior. 
His present term, too. Is drawing to a close. 
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Representative Pxbboe of Oregon to the fame 
age as Noaaia, In the past men of ripened 
years have been powerful In the Halto of Oon* 
gross. John Qulnoy Adams, though he had 
been President, acquired hto greatest fame 
in the relatively small position of Member of 
the lower House. Independent, a match in 
debate for the most gifted of hto younger con* 
temporaries, he was “Old Man Eloquent** im- 
til the day of his death at 81. 

There may be In the making in Nebraska 
a worthy successor to Qeoroe W. Nobeis, but 
none as yet who can fill his place with the 
depth oi wisdom, the experience, and the 
proved integrity of Nebraska's great states¬ 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post, 
Republican, strongly conservative, but of 
sweeping influence, urges Nebraska to re¬ 
elect Senator Norris because of his integ¬ 
rity. These editorial tributes from papers 
3,000 miles apart must be very gratifying 
to the great Senator. I understand how 
well they repay him for all the effort and 
all the struggles of his long career in the 
public service. It is a hopeful sign that 
we are making real progress in govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am Including the editorial to 
which I have made reference: 

[From the Washington Post of October 4, 
1942] 

NOSRXS TO BUN 

For several reasons it to of Interest to the 
Nation at large that Senator Nobeis has de¬ 
cided, to run again for the Senatorship of 
Nebraska. The Senator is 81 years old. or 
long past the time when most men think they 
deserve a leisured and cUgnifled ease for their 
declining years. Then he to the dean of Con¬ 
gress in unbroken service. Senator Ellison 
D. Smith, of South Carolina, it is true, bas 
eat longer in the Senate, but his service has 
been broken, while Senator Olass, who was 
Bent to Congress 2 years earlier than Senator 
Nobbib, took time out In 1918-20 to serve as 
Secretary of the Treasury. But the chief rea¬ 
son that Senate’ Norris’ decision to run 
again to significant is Senator Norris him¬ 
self. As he goes about hto errands on the 
trolley oar, this homespun American shows 
no fatigue and still glories in the Spartan 
life. And let no person think that the Ne¬ 
braskan to too advanced in years to do bis 
Job. He is as zealous as he to hard-working. 
Those who witnessed hto imrelentlng effort 
to stop the Senate’s approval of the scan¬ 
dalous nomination of George F. Meaney to 
the Federal bench were amazed at his en¬ 
durance. The fact is that Senator Norris 
becomes young again whenever he sees any 
attempt to tarnish the Integrity of our Gov¬ 
ernment institutions. 

That Is what Senator Norris stands for In 
the public mind—integrity. The title of the 
biography of him. Indeed, is 'Tntegrity.** But 
to Senator Norris a man may have an Integ¬ 
rity of purpose in serving the public weal, he 
may be blameless in his conduct, and yet 
may be lacking In integrity of the mind. 
That is to say, he may simply be stubborn. 
Nothing like that is the companion of Sena¬ 
tor Norris' Integrity. He has always weighed 
his old positions In the light of new facts. 
When he celebrated his eightieth birthday, 
we observed that *‘be has use neither for the 
dead cats of idle controversy nor the old 
carcasses of invalid opinions." This resili¬ 
ency of mind has been demonstrated tn Sen¬ 
ator Norris' record on foreign policy. Though 
he was one of the six Senators, and the sole 
survivor, who voted agains*^ war in 1917, In 
this war he has been a stalwart supporter 
of the President's foreign policy. The State 


of Nebraska will hono. Itself in returning 
this sturdy Independent to the Senate. He 
to needed more than ever to give dtotmctlon 
and example to that body. 
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HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHUN 

OF NXBEASXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPEUSSENTATIVBS 

Monday^ October 5,1H2 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
collection of scrap metal Is of utmost im¬ 
portance in our war effort and constitutes 
today one of the major civilian eotivities 
in which the people of our country can 
engage for the success of our cause. 

The people of Nebraska are Justifiably 
proud of their record of scrap-metal 
collection. In 3 weeks citizens collected 
135,000,000 pounds of scrap metal, an 
average of more than 103 pounds per 
cai^ta. 

This accomplishment was brought 
about under what is known as the Ne¬ 
braska plan conceived and sponsored by 
the Omaha World-Herald under the 
guidance of its publisher, Mr. Henry 
Doorly. 

The Nebraska plan is explained in this 
week's Life magazine in an article written 
by Mr. Russell M. Davenport. In order 
that the Congress and the Nation may 
learn the details of this plan I am in¬ 
cluding this article as a part of my re¬ 
marks: 

Tkb Nbbrarka Plan—S oifx Plain CmBRNB 
Find a Wat to Hxlp Lick Httubi 

(By Russell W. Davenport) 

Vtoitora to Omaha. Neto., tbto summer were 
treated to a strange elg^t. At supper, instead 
of suggesting tbe movies, someone would say, 
"Let's go down and see the scrap pUe." The 
wondering guest would then be taken to the 
comer of Eleventh and Jackson Streets, near 
the center of town, where a huge pUe of metal 
scrap was heaped on a city block belonging to 
the Union Pacific Railroad. spUllng over into 
adjoining lots. It weighed more than 6.000,- 
000 pounds. It was composed of everything 
you could think of in the way of metal—old 
iron bathtubs, pans, baby carriages, stoves, 
metal parts, spare machinery, bars, engines, 
boilers. Every so often a big truck would 
drive up, dump some more, drive away. Citi¬ 
zens came on foot bearing battered treasures 
in their hands. Bometlmes the treasures had 
tags on them, as for instance a lawn mower 
which bore the message, "To help mow 'em 
down." In a comer of the lot were 40 old 
pianos, and all evening Omaha's amateurs 
would bang away on tbe dingy keyboards 
right out in the middle of the city. It was a 
lot more thrilling than a movie or a night 
club. Because it was the United States really 
going to war. 

That Omaha scrap pile made history. It 
was the first fruit of what has since become 
known as the Nebraska plan, ^xmsored by 
newspaper publishers all over the country in 
a Nation-wide scrap campaign that to Just 
now swinging into action. In 8 weeks, by 
means of this pUm. the State of Nebraska 
collected 185,000.000 pounds sorap, or a 
•hade more than 108 pounds per capita. This 


achievement was entixely the reeult of the 
efforts of private dtlsena, acting Inde¬ 
pendently of Washington and turning the 
heat on their local Federal authorities. And 
as such it to the most successful salvage 
campaign ao far. It had obtained Donald 
Nelson's approval from tbe beginning. And 
even Lessing Rosenwald, humpty-dumpty 
head of War Production Board's Conservation 
Division, finally saw its merits and to now 
pushing it hard. The key to the Nebraska 
plan to tbe local newspaper, so If you want 
to do a salvage Job in your oommimlty get 
in touch with your leading publtober or editor. 

XNgraATION 

The idea for tbe Nebraska Plan got Its start 
in the brain and heart of Henry Doorly, the 
quiet, sure-footed publisher of the Omaha 
World-Herald. One hot night In July Mr. 
Doorly was sitting in hto study to relax a few 
minutes before retiring. He had been talking 
to steel men and War Production Board sal¬ 
vage men about tbe scrap problem. Their 
Ideas made him uneasy. Bometblng was 
wrong. Gradually hto mind sorted out the 
various doubts and dilBculties and reached 
tbe very heart of tbe matter. The salvage of 
scrap, he thought, cannot be done with a 
mere "inspirational** adverttolng drive in 
newspapers, magazines, or radio. Salvage to 
an intensely personal proposition. It in¬ 
volves some thinking and a lot of bard work 
on the part of every citizen. Of course, 
everybody has a few obvious articles lying 
around tbe house to give or sell to a scrap 
collector. But the real scrap, the scrap that 
will lick Hitler and Hlrohlto, to bidden away 
in the doaets, attics, and cellars of America, 
half buried on the farina and half forgotten 
In factory sheds, laid aside in municipal base¬ 
ments and old abandoned enterprises. Only 
tbe owner of a property can know what sal¬ 
vageable metal he has on the premises, and 
even he can only find out by thinking about 
it, searching for it, maybe working hard to 
get it. 

Moreover, Mr. Doorly thought, it wouldn't 
do Just to have a few dozen salvage enthusi¬ 
asts. Besides being personal, the scrap Job 
must be done by everybody—literally, every¬ 
body in tbe community. It was then that 
be had hto inspiration. He was publisher of 
the biggest newspaper in the State. The 
Omaha World-Herald was the perfect instru¬ 
ment for launching such an experiment^not 
in its advertising pages, but right in its news 
and editorial columns. During the ensuing 
campaign, it is Important to note, the World- 
Herald did not accept a line of paid adver¬ 
tising on the scrap campaign. It ran two 
fuU-page ads, one from the Union Pacific 
Railroad and another from the Burlington 
Lines, explaining certain features of the cam¬ 
paign, to which these railroads were the big¬ 
gest scrap contributors. But it refuted to 
accept any money for even those ads. At the 
end of the campaign the World-Benad was 
out of pocket about $9,000. 

NO S T UFFID SBISTS 

Mr. Doorly's Idea took fire right away. A 
week was supposed to elapse between the radio 
announcement on July 12 and the beginning 
of the campaign on July 19. But 8 minutes 
after Mr. Doorly left the microphone at hto 
preliminary announcement Mrs. Helen Doden- 
dorf, an Omaha housewife, called tbe news¬ 
paper to report an abandoned pile of steel 
raito that she knew about. Tbe very next 
night, led by President W. M. Jeffers (since 
cnoeen tff Donald Nelson to take over the 
rubber oetoto), the Union Padfie Railroad 
•wnttg into aotibn with a mammoth serap 
rally to whldi everyone was supposed to bring 
a contribution. Everyone did. Piled in tbe 
street, this first screp stretched lor half a 
Mock outside the auditorium doors* 
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No stuffed shirts were asked to head up the 
Nebraska drive. Mr. Doorly set it up on a 
functional basis, using the people and the 
business enterprises that were best adapted 
to the work. In general charge of the cam¬ 
paign were J. M. Harding, hard-headed assist¬ 
ant publisher of the World-Herald, and 
George Grimes. the popular managing editor. 
They opened a little office with a couple of 
telephones. The local Advertising Selling 
League loaned its paid secretary, Fred S. 
Larkin, Jr., as general coordinator. Sticking 
to the functional idea, they chose the city 
garbage collector, Harold Pollack, for the job 
c. actually collecting the scrap. And as the 
man best fitted to keep the campaign sup¬ 
plied with trucks they chose Charles Weir, 
secretary to the police commissioner, who 
kneN all the truck-fleet operators from hav¬ 
ing talked to them about safety campaigns. 
Mr. Weir did such a good selling job on the 
fleet operators that the campaign had an 
average of 40 trucks at its disposal every day 
free of charge. In the middle of the drive the 
truck drivers’ union asked that It be given 
a chance donate its services, too. Bo, in 
addition to the regular daily schedule, a twi¬ 
light pick-up was arranged, to which the 
drivers gave their time free. The tonnage 
collecteci in this twilight pick-up far exceeded 
the daylight tonnage. 

The fundamental plan of the campaign was 
exceedingly simple. First of all, the World- 
Herald offered $2,000 in prizes (In War bonds). 
The county with the highest per capita col¬ 
lection was to receive $1,000 and the second 
highest, $600. There were also prizes for the 
best business flim In the State, the best indi¬ 
vidual and the top junior organization. The 
prizes seemed Important at first, but, as the 
campaign developed, the great American com¬ 
petitive spirit ran away with the show. Irre¬ 
spective of prizes. A careful plan for weigh¬ 
ing the scrap gave everybody a chance to get 
into the competition. In the end, of course, 
the city of Omaha fell far behind some of the 
outlying counties, where old farm machinery, 
bridges, abandoned factories, and railroad 
trackage swelled the totals. 

The scrap could be either donated to the 
drive or sold. The managers did not care; 
they were concerned only with getting it col¬ 
lected and moved in the most efficient way. 
The donated scrap was picked up by volun¬ 
teer trucks. If, however, you preferred to sell 
your scrap, it was necessary to get a junk 
dealer to take it. The junk dealers, without 
whom the campaign could not have been 
made, issued receipts for the scrap they 
bought, and you turned in your receipt to the 
managers of the drive. You were thus “cred¬ 
ited” with your scrap, whether you donated 
or sold It. Generally speaking, householders 
and persons with relatively small quantities 
of scrap preferred to donate It to the volun¬ 
teer organizations, which then sold It through 
commercial channels for their own account. 
Indeed. Nebraska women discovered that a 
scrap drive provides a wonderful opportunity 
for raising money for a charity or welfare or¬ 
ganization. On the other hand, people with 
big heavy Iterpa usually sold them, not only 
because the sum involved was apt to be sub¬ 
stantial but because special equipment was 
often needed to break them down and move 
them. 

In the out-State counties much more ton¬ 
nage was sold than in Omaha, and many 
ingenious devices were invented for facilitat¬ 
ing Its sale. It is estimated that the donated 
scrap from the entire State was worth about 
$ 100 , 000 . 

When the figures were all added up, Grant 
County, the State's fourth smallest with a 
population of only 1,327, turned out to be the 
winner. This little county rolled up the 
amazing total of 846,550 pounds of scrap, or 
638 pounds per capita. Grant's total was 
help^ a lot by the fact that the individual 
winner, Vernon Moran, lived in Hyannls, 


which is the Grant County seat. Mr. Moran, 
a section hand on the Burlington railroad, 
garnered no less than 96,970 pounds of scrap 
on his own. The business winner was Boyd's 
Dinette in Norfolk, whose proprietor, Boyd 
Worley, hired two women to run the dinette 
while he went to work to collect 81,000 pounds 
of scrap. The junior prize went to the 
Nebraska City chapter of the Future Farmers 
of America with 446.000 pounds. 

“we mat need it sometime” 

At first the campaign managers were afraid 
they would run out of cute ideas for stimu¬ 
lating the public interest in scrap, but as the 
drive progressed the problem was how to keep 
up with the Ideas and news stories that were 
pouring in. Most cf the World-Herald repor- 
torlal staff was out getting scrap stores, and 
photographers did the rounds with the trucks 
to get shots of every dramatic or important 
contribution. Thus the campaign generated 
Its own publicity 

It was impossible to get enough trucks to 
clean up the city all at once, so city and 
suburbs were divided into 16 districts and 
these were rotated. Each day the World- 
Herald printed a map of the district that the 
trucks would visit on the following day, 
designating the particular area that would be 
salvaged. The citizens were thus given 24- 
hour notice. 

Then Red Cross block chairmen. Boy Scouts, 
and Girl Scouts called at every home In the 
designated area, warning each householder 
that the trucks would be around the next 
day. During that same evening sound trucks 
would tour the area, announcing the same 
thing. By the time the trucks arrived, most 
citizens were ready with scrap piled outside 
their houses. Just to make sure, however, on 
the day after the scheduled collection, the 
Camp Fire Girls called at every home to see 
if any had been missed. At the very end of 
the campaign the Office of Civilian Defense 
called every telephone in the city to ask if 
there was any scrap remaining. 

The great difficulty that had to be sur¬ 
mounted was the idea, cherished by every 
property holder, that with one cursory glance 
around his premises he could find all his scrap 
and get the job ov3r with. Invariably It was 
shown that with a little more care he could 
discover other metal artlc'.es that he was 
delighted to give. Heads of business firms 
began by turning the problem over to subor¬ 
dinates. But always, when pressed to make a 
personal investigation, they found lots of old 
metal that could be dispensed with. Thus 
the president of the Harding Creamery re¬ 
ported that all his scrap had been turned in. 
Asked to look again personally, he dl^icovered 
40,000 pounds of old stuff which junior exec¬ 
utives were holding in case “we may need it 
sometime." The World-Herald Itself had 
been storing some old press parts weighing, 
as it turned out, about 9 tons. The press 
foreman was reluctant to part with them, but 
when asked how long he had had them with¬ 
out needing them he guessed it was about 30 
years. So they were ordered onto the junk 
pile. A good rule of thumb was that if you 
hadn't used an old emergency part for a year 
you had better send it to Hitler. 

To get the big stuff out It was necessary to 
s^et up a special projects division. This was 
handled personally toy Coordinator Larkin 
and was one of the most important activities 
of the campaign. To salvage heavy machin¬ 
ery, abandoned factories and the like. It was 
not only necessary to do a special selling job 
on the owner tout also to provide special 
equipment and skill for tearing down and 
carting away. Cutting tools and ozyacety- 
Isne torches were borrowed from local weld¬ 
ing companies. Heavy trucks with winches 
were borrowed from the Nebraska Power Co. 
and the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street 
Railway Co. Piano movers moved pianos to 
the junk pile free of charge and the gas com¬ 


pany disconnected old stoves for nothing. In 
lots of cases the items were so big that they 
justified many hours of special planning and 
supervision. Biggest single item was Illinois 
Central's stretch of abandoned trackage In 
east Omaha, weighing 537 tons. 

THE OUT-STATE CAMPAIGN 

The city drive was a success, producing an 
average of about 90 pounds of scrap per 
capita. But of necessity it lacked some of 
the color and drama of the out-State drive. 
Here the Intercounty competition reached a 
fever pitch and with true American inven¬ 
tiveness the “Impossible” became the com¬ 
monplace. Each of the counties had a salvage 
committee and these were asked to designate 
some charity to which the prize money would 
be given If the county won. Collection totals 
were assembled dally in county seats and 
standings published by the World-Herald, 
like major league baseball standings. Tho 
race for leadership took on all the enthusiasm 
of a Big Ten conference championship. 

The man in charge of the 91-ring out-Stato 
circus was Frederick Ware, sports editor of 
the Omaha World-Herald, chosen because of 
his wide acquaintance in every town. Mrs. 
George Grimes, wife of the World-Herald 
managing editor, set up a women's organiza¬ 
tion that blanketed the State. Competitions 
got going between church women’s auxiliar¬ 
ies, parent-teacher aesociations. home-exten¬ 
sion project clubs, patriotic organizations. 
United States Department of Agriculture of¬ 
ficials. Agricultural Adjustment Administra¬ 
tion chairmen, and county agents talked to 
farmers. Planes were used to “bomb" farm 
areas with printed scrap appeals and to locate 
scrap piles. 

It was the peak of harvest time and the 
farmers were already short handed. So tho 
businessmen in small towns piled into trucks 
and went out to load the farmers’ scrap for 
them. In some cases the businessmen even 
went out to help with the harvest and were 
“paid" for their labor with scrap from the 
farmer’s junk pile. Churches held "scrap 
Sundays" when the congregations rode to 
church on piles of scrap which they donated. 
Every movie theater in the State gave at 
least one scrap matinee at which tho sole 
admission price was a scrap-metal contribu¬ 
tion. There were baseball games, to which 
the ticket was a piece of scrap. And on the 
last Saturday of the campaign the Governor 
declared a farm scrap holiday. 

Typical of the ingenuity shown out-State 
was the achievement of the town of Hol- 
drege. Phelps County seat, population 3,300. 
The county salvage chairman is R. C. Brown, 
who owns the local department store. In 
order to speed the flow of scrap Mr. Brown 
and his friend. Nels Kronquest, an imple¬ 
ment dealer, got together with the Chamber 
of Commerce to form the Non-Profit Junk 
Co., to buy scrap from the citizens of the 
county and then resell It on the market. In 
order to be sure that Phelps County would 
make a good record, tlie Non-Profit Junk Co. 
publicly bid $10 a ton, or about $1.60 more 
than the market price. J. W. Titus, presi¬ 
dent of the First National Bank of Holdredge, 
agreed to finance the company's stratospheric 
operations and advanced a loan of $500. 
This was supposed to be a good starter. But 
the very first day that the farmers got or¬ 
ganized they hauled in 60 tons of scrap which 
took the entire $500. That same evening 
159 volunteer workers went out In 66 trucks 
and came back to town with 76 tons more, 
worth $750. And this was only the begin¬ 
ning. At the end of the campaign the Non- 
Profit Junk Co., aptly named, owed Banker 
Titus $10,200. 

What happened then was a tribute to the 
kind qC people that Hitler will never lick. 
Had the Non-Profit Junk Co. sold its scrap 
at the market price It would have lost $1.50 
a ton, or more than $1,500 altogether, a aum 
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Messrs. Brown. Kronquest. et al. oouM 
tU afford. Inquiry, however, revealed that the 
market price was quoted for nm-of-tbe*tnill, 
or unaorted scrap. If the scrap were sorted 
Into grades a higher average price could be 
obtained. So, ever since U&e drive, the Bol- 
drege scrap volunteers have stayed on the Job, 
giving all their spare time to sort the big pile 
in Kronquest's display yard. And the re¬ 
sourceful citiaens have found enough high- 
grade scrap to aviffage up the price so that 
Non-Profit Junk Co. will Just about break 
even. 

That's one way to lick Hitler. 
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or 

HON. HAHONW. SUMNERS 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, IBiZ 

Bffr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on last January 5, our colleague the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio CMr. KirwanI sug¬ 
gested a campaign to gather scrap ma¬ 
terial. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the Record, 
and include therein some excerpts from 
the remarks of Mr. Kirwan, referred to, 
which were pertinent then and equally 
jiertinent now, and that they may follow 
the extension of the gentleman from Ne¬ 
braska [Mr. McLaughlin], who has Just 
spoken. 

TheSPEAiCER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NEED FOR SCRAP AT TOtTNGSTOWW, OHIO 

Mr. Kibwak. Mr. Speaker, in every office 
which you enter in the city of Washington, 
connected with the Qovemment. you are 
greeted with the slogan. "Time is short." 

« • » * • 

Right now, in the city of Youngstown, 
Ohio, nine open-hearth furnaces, upon which 
we depend for the production of steel, are 
out of operation because of the scarcity of 
scrap. These furnaces are capable of pro¬ 
ducing 2,200 tons of steel a day. 

It is my humble opinion that there is suffi¬ 
cient scrap in America to keep every open- 
hearth furnace throughout the entire coun¬ 
try going full blast if we make a determined 
effort to obtain it. 

4 > • • • ^ 

Every citieen in the United States, if he 
was acquainted with the need for scrap, would 
make a determined effort to give what they 
might have. They will not sell it to rag¬ 
pickers. The day has passed when a person 
will give an old stove or something to a rag¬ 
picker passing by his home and perhaps get a 

S iece of candy or a few pennies in return. 

lut they would willingly and gladly donate 
it for national defense if they knew and were 
told how and why it was needed. 

• • • 4i « 

It would be my suggestion that the Gov¬ 
ernor of each State be asked to put out an 
executive order to his highway department 
and to the county azul municipal govem- 
monts to set aside one certain day to make 
a house-to-house and street-to-street col¬ 
lection of scrap to be gathered from the 
curbstones. 

There is not a home in the country that 
does not have some kind of an old furnace 
grate, plumbing article, or bedspring that is 


taking up some space in the basement. 
There is not a farm that does not have some 
old plow or discarded farm Implement in 
the yard that could be utiliaed in this emer¬ 
gency—and practically every garage has some 
old part that is not needed and that be¬ 
longed to a oar traded in many years ago. 

Right now. the farmer Is not too busy to 
lock around and stack up vdiat he could 
contribute without personal loss—the house¬ 
wives would be anxious to put two pieces of 
scrap to the curbstone to match that of her 
neighbor. If a person had to carry old scrap 
or unusable items to the curb in front of 
their homes, without having to oonspicuougly 
and sometimes Inconveniently carry it to a 
designated dumping grotmd, it would, 1 feel 
certain, have most amazing results. House¬ 
wives could be asked to set out the accumu¬ 
lation of coat hangers made of wire that 
are not being used and taking up space in 
tlieir closets. 

I am thoroughly convinced that if the 
proper appeal was made to the people of 
this Nation who want to do something for 
national defense, that within a few days 
we would have more scrap gathered together 
than what we have scdd to Japan in bygone 
years. In towns like my own, where there 
are steel plants, trucks could deliver the 
scrap right to the plant door. The proceeds 
from the sale of scrap could be contributed 
to the Red Cross to carry on its part of the 
work. 

There is not a man, woman, or child in 
America that does not want to help, especially 
since the Pearl Harbor incident—^they are 
awaiting the call and want someone to tell 
them what to do so that they. too. can take 
an active part in saving America. 

Again I call your attention to the fact that 
nine open-hearth furnaces are tmable to 
operate in Youngstown. Ohio—closed for the 
lack of scrap. Furnaces are idle, too. in other 
parts of the country, and we must do some¬ 
thing to get them going as fast as we can. 

Mr. Caset of BAassachusetts. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

BIT. Kirwan. I yield. 

Bfr. Cabet of BAassachusetts, I have some 
wire mills in my district which have been 
seriously hampered by lack of scrap metal. 
I compliment the gentleman upon his splen¬ 
did idea and hope it will be taken up by the 
administration. I know that in my district 
the steel plants have shut down in order that 
their employees go around a day at a time 
picking up scrap. But this is only a hit-or- 
miss method. We should have a complete 
and efficient plan. I hope the gentleman's 
plan will be adopted. 

BAr. Kirwan. 1 may say further, BAr. Speaker, 
that the Government today is spending 913,- 
000.000 for the construction of a blast furnace 
right in the yard of the Republic Steel plant 
at Yoimgstown, but its completion is being 
hampered because of the lack of steel. So it 
is pretty nearly time we get busy and do 
something about it. 

BAr. SuHNEBa of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

BAr. Kibwan. I yield. 

BAr. SracNXBB of Texas. BAay I suggest to the 
gentleman that he consider poesibly enlisting 
the school children of the country in this 
campaign? 

BAr. Kirwan. Answering the gentleman ffom 
Texas, * • • Every person wants to do 
his Share to win this war, and nothing is 
more important than furnishing the prctpet 
fighting equipment to . our first line of de¬ 
fense—those boys Who are serving in the 
Army, Navy, Air Corpe, and marmes. To 
accomplish this we most have fuu-speed 
steel production, Without scrap we cannot 
manufacture steel. 

[Here the gavei fen.) 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

OF XXNTUOXT 

ZN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, October 5 ,1942 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
State of Kentucky has during most of 
the present year been celebrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
her admission into the Union. C^ebra- 
tions have taken place throughout the 
State in honor of the sesqulcentennial. 
On the evening of the 18th of September, 
a final dinner was held in the city of 
Louisville under the auspices of the 
sesqulcentennial commission. The gen¬ 
eral theme of the addresses delivered at 
that dinner was Kentucky at War in Her 
Besquicentennlal Tear. Judge Samuel 
M. Wilson, of Lexington, Ky., who is 
chairman of the sesqulcentennial com¬ 
mission, made a very able contribution 
on that occasion: Qov. Keen Johnson, of 
Kentucky, also delivered a very able 
speech: and I myself made a speech. I 
ask unanimous consent that the three 
addresses be printed in the Appendix of 
Record. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

KE NTUC K Y AT WAR IN HER SSBQUZCXNTBNNIAL 
TEAR 

(By Samuel M Wilson) 

BAr. Chairman, fellow Kentuckians, and 
friends. In the face of almost Insurmountable 
obstacles and drawbacks, a goodly number of 
our cities and communities, for nearly 0 
months past have sought to commemorate 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Kentucky’s Statehood. Whatever the scale of 
these celebrations, it may be confidently af¬ 
firmed that they have proved highly credit¬ 
able to those who have planned and promoted 
them, and, in practically every instance, have 
fairly suri»8sed the expectations of the Ken¬ 
tucky Sesqulcentennial Commission and of 
our exoeUent chief executive, Governor John¬ 
son. 

Tonight, In the metropolitan city of Louis¬ 
ville, we have gathered together as guests of 
four representative organizations of this pop¬ 
ulous industrial center, this busy wartime 
workshop, whose birthday antedates that of 
the commonwealth by nearly a score ox years. 
For this gracious hospitality we are most 
grateful. 

Whatever commemorative observances of 
Kentucky's sesqulcentennial have preceded or 
may yet follow the exercises of this hour, the 
present happy oooasion may be said to mark 
the crest and climax of our united endeavors 
to bring to mind tbs impressive fact that our 
beloved homeland, for a century and a half, 
has maintaiiied unbroken ite existence as a 
free, aelf-goveming, and homogenous com- 
monwealtb, s o v er eig n and Independent as 
to its internal domestio affairs and Sharing 
a fun equality of rli^ with its sister oom- 
monweaithe under the Federal Oonitltutioh 
and the eaonMl Bill of Bights enshrtned 
therein. 

m the course Of these current celebrations, 
It has been inevitable that igieelal streas 
ehoidd be laid a Study of the origliiB of 
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this llrst-bom commonwealth of the early 
West, and of the leading acton and eventa 
connected therewith. Ihe explorations and 
exploits of prospectors and pioneers, the 
steady infiltration and advance of early set- 
tlen and home seekers, the movements of 
surveyors and speculators, of border rangers 
and Bharpshootlng scouts, the gradual con¬ 
quest of the rugged wUdemess, the never- 
ending warfare with hostile Indians, the re¬ 
lentless pushing back of the frontier, the 
rise of military leaders, like George Rogers 
Clark, and cf political leaders, like George 
Nicholas, all combine to furnish the essential 
background and basis of what Kentucky was 
when she claimed and achieved the coveted 
dignity of separate Statehood, and entered 
upon the honorable and fruitful career which 
has now endured for a century and a half. 

Without a clear understanding of what 
Kentucky was in the beginning and of what 
she has done in the years which have passed 
since her foundations were laid in the long 
ago, it would be impossible to form a true 
estimate of what she is today or of what she 
bids fair to become. 

Lest our people forget this fascinating and 
inspiring story, it should—allow me to say— 
be daily rehearsed in every household, and 
children should be taught to know it by 
heart. 

Tonight, as we look back upon these far- 
off events and scan the crowded years which 
have since Intervened, a feeling of wonder 
and admiration and of pardonable pride may 
well fill all of our hearts. 

But in the lurid light of the turbulent 
and crucial emergency which grimly con¬ 
fronts us. no thought can be more challeng¬ 
ing than that Kentucky was born amid the 
perils and hardships of hazardous adventure 
and in the throes of armed revolution. No 
timid souls, no faint-hearted pacifists, no 
slothful, spineless or indifferent nonentities 
could ever have conquered and held “the 
dark and bloody ground." and the neighbor¬ 
ing territory of the Ohio Valley, as these 
virgin lands were invaded and won by the 
venturesome and courageous pioneers of 
Kentucky. In illustration of this it may be 
mentioned that, in the first Kentucky con¬ 
stitution ot 1792, was inscribed the impera¬ 
tive mandate—“The freemen of this Com¬ 
monwealth shall be armed and disciplined 
for its defence"—the earliest provision in 
any American constitution for universal and 
compulsory military training and service 

With issues of supreme and Incalculable 
value at stake in a world at war, Kentucky 
has far more need of the martial and com¬ 
bative spirit than she had in 1792, when 
the Indian menace was on the wane; and 
so. In this sesquicentennial year, it is vastly 
reassuring to find the pioneer commonwealth 
in a militant mood and whole-heartedly en¬ 
gaged with other liberty-loving peoples 
throughout the world in waging or prepar¬ 
ing to wage unrelenting war against' brutal 
and ruthless foes, the servile minions of the 
destructive forces of anarchy and despotism. 
Not only the soldiers and sailors and aviators 
in armed camps, around bustling air fields, 
and at the fighting front, but the American 
people as a whole are being mobilized and 
enlisted for this deadly and fateful conflict. 
Already the brave sons of Kentucky are on 
active duty in every land and on every sea. 
Death in battle, on land, on sea, and in the 
air, has begun to take its inexorable toll 
and the record of casualties is painfully 
lengthening. Verily, it is no child's play. 

With the scanty material at hand, it is 
scarcely possible to give an accurate, up-to- 
date list of the officer personnel from Ken¬ 
tucky, much less to call by name the brave 
Kentucky soldiers and Navy men who have 
been decorated for valor or who have already 
fallen in battle. Nor is it possible at present 
to name those peerless paladins of the air who 


have given their lives in action or still carry 
on with ever-increasing intensity and effec¬ 
tiveness. Few, I presume, need to be told of 
that gallant band of 66 Kentucky youths, 
composing Company D of the One Hundred 
and Ninety-second Tank Battalion, under the 
command of Generals MacArthur and Wain- 
wright, who fought to the bitter end on the 
rocky slopes of Bataan Peninsula. The death¬ 
less deeds of these magnificent men give ample 
assurance of what the Nation may expect of 
Kentucky in this titanic confilct. and in due 
time their names will be emblazoned upon 
the radiant pages of our battle years. 

In this desperate and inhuman struggle, 
we shall doubtless be called upon to make 
contributions, to perform tasks, and to under¬ 
go sacrifices far beyond those imposed upon 
and suffered by the pioneers of old, but the 
ordeal shall not go unrequited if we meet it 
in the dauntless spirit of the pioneers. We 
must gird ourselves for the conflict and 
cheerfully accept for the duration any neces¬ 
sary requisitions, restrictions, or disciplines, 
while at the same time, taking care never for 
one Instant to relax or surrender our faith in 
the democratic way of life, in constitutional 
processes of Government, or our absolute 
and abiding devotion to the cause of freedom 
and fair play. 

If peace coula have been maintained, if in 
a period of profound and unruffled peace, the 
commemoration of our *one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday as a great, free, self-con¬ 
tained. self-governing, contented common¬ 
wealth could have been held, no doUbt a far 
more elaborate, ornate, and spectacular round 
of celebrations might have been arranged and 
carried out. 

The quietude and harmony of peace have 
been denied us, but in its stead an opportu¬ 
nity for now and more distinguished service 
to our country and to mankind has come to 
us. This signal opportunity involves, not war 
for its own sake, but war as an honorable 
means to a righteous end—to the end that 
our liberties and our inalienable rights as 
free-bom citizens of a free state shall be 
defended and preserved; war as the last indis¬ 
pensable resort to safeguard, strengthen, and 
stabilize the firm foundations and the splen¬ 
did superstructure of freedom and of Justice. 

With Kentucky at war in her sesqulcen- 
tennial year, this memorable year of retro¬ 
spection and reminiscence, we have neverthe¬ 
less permitted ourselves to take a fleeting sur¬ 
vey of the past, not in ignorance or disregard 
of the greater interests and obligations or 
more pressing demands of the moment, but 
only that we may gain fresh courage, gather 
fresh inspiration, and thereby renew our faith 
in and attest our devotion to the sacred prin¬ 
ciples and the ancient and hallowed usages 
to which Kentucky and all of her sister States 
have irrevocably been pledged. 

On the field of battle the sons and daugh¬ 
ters of Kentucky are destined to win fresh 
and unfading laurels and undying renown 
for the land of their birth and of their dearest 
love. The call of duty finds them ready and 
imafraid. They quail not in the presence of 
danger; they flinch not at the fear of death. 
With confident hearts and unwavering firm¬ 
ness they face the unscrupulous and impla¬ 
cable enemy, trusting to the righteousness 
of their cause and the indomitable might of 
the spirit of liberty. These valiant cham¬ 
pions of freedom know that “it la not all of 
life to live, nor all of death to die." They go 
steadfastly forward with a song on their 
lips, a prayer in their hearts, and a fixed 
purpose to do or die. If asked why they are 
fighting or what they are fighting for, their 
answer is direct and simple: “To save our¬ 
selves, our native land, and all the things we 
hold nearest and dearest." They seek to fur¬ 
ther no fantastic theories; they labor under 
no false illusions and indulge in no hare¬ 
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brained Ideological speculations. It is enough 
for them to know— 

"To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late; 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?" 

On one of his campaigns, the great Czecho¬ 
slovak soldier and patriot. Jan Masaryk, was 
asked. “What are your war aims?" To which 
he replied, “I want to come home." And so 
tonight, more and more in the hearts of 
American boys, of our boys, in the armed 
forces on every front, Is the yearning for 
home. Not cravenly to quit and come home, 
but to come home only when th'e arduous 
and inescapable Job ahead of them is done. 
This thought of home and of the folks at 
home will steel their hearts and nerve their 
arms to unexampled deeds of valor, for they 
want to come back to a home that is still 
free, secure, and inviolate, and never to re¬ 
turn to a despoiled and desolated home of 
subjection and slavery, of agony and despair. 

In heaven’s own good time, we dare believe, 
when this hideous and diabolical war is< over, 
these, our noble sons, these, our conquering 
heroes, shall come marching home, to crown 
with Ineffable peace and fraternal good will 
the Old Kentucky Home—forever. Within 
the shadow of this home the heroic and 
honored dead will be laid to rest, the maimed 
and wounded will be nursed back to health, 
and the bereaved will find comfort and sur¬ 
cease of sorrow. Peace again shall reign and 
all shall be free to pursue in peace the normal 
and accustomed activities from which, in 
Kentucky’s sesquicentennial year, this fright¬ 
ful and bloody war had remorselessly torn 
them away. 

SPEECH OP COV. KEEN JOHNSON, OF KENTUCKY. AT 

LOUISVILLX SESQUICENTENNIAL DINNER, SEP¬ 
TEMBER 18, 1942 

As we approach the end of a series of 
community programs, the purpose of which 
has been to appropriately commemorate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Ken¬ 
tucky’s admittance to the Union as the fif¬ 
teenth State, I want to avail myself of this 
opportunity to thank Judge Samuel M. Wilson 
and those who have served on the Kentucky 
Sesquicentennial Commission for the admir¬ 
able service they have performed under ad¬ 
verse conditions. 

Kentucky’s sesquicentennial has been ob¬ 
served against a backdrop of war. The splen¬ 
did men and women whom I had the honor 
to appoint as members of the sesquicenten- 
nlal comr *''3ion had formulated plans for 
an observance of Kentucky’s one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday that would be worthy 
of the significant event. When we were 
plunged into war it was realized that the 
program in honor of the natal day of the 
Commonwealth should be modified. There 
were those who counseled that observance of 
the sesquicentennial be abandoned entirely. 
But the commission concluded, wisely X am 
convinced, that this significant year in our 
colorful history be commemorated. You know 
it is not possible to put off one’s birthday. 
And after all, Kentucky will not again have 
the distinction of celebrating her one hun¬ 
dred and fiftieth anniversary. 

There have been numerous local celebra¬ 
tions throughout the State that have been 
worthy of the high purpose for which they 
were held. The history of Kentucky is a col¬ 
orful and inspiring epic. The sesquicenten¬ 
nial observances have quickened our interest 
in the thrilling story of Kentucky’s past and 
Intensified In us a determlnatiton to meet the 
duties of these dark days with the same forti¬ 
tude and courage as did those who created 
this Commonwealth. Those communities 
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whlcb organized a Besquicentennlal celebra¬ 
tion experienced a spiritual uplift. Tbey re¬ 
captured something of the audacious disre¬ 
gard of their forebears for danger; their eag¬ 
erness to fight for liberty; their cheerful ac¬ 
ceptance of hardship and sacrifice in order to 
establish here the first citadel of freedom west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. 

In all the wars of the Hepublic Kentuckians 
have been In the forefront from the firing of 
the first gun to the last day of battle. In the 
beginning they came into the Great Meadow 
fighting Indians and it was only a short step 
from redskins to scarlet-coated Britishers. 
Our first Governor, Isaac Shelby, won his 
spurs In the Revolutionary War as one of the 
heroes of the Battles of King's Mountain and 
Point Pleasant struggle for Independence. It 
was his gallantry In the great struggle for lib¬ 
erty that caused the people of Kentucky to 
name him as their first Chief Executive. 

Henry Clay, perhaps the greatest Ken¬ 
tuckian in our history, dominated the War of 
1812, and was sent to Ghent to negotiate the 
treaty of peace. Shelby was so wrought up 
over this second struggle with England that 
he left the gubernatorial chair at Frankfort, 
where he was serving for the second time, to 
again draw his sword in defense of his coun¬ 
try. He did not go alone; thousands of Ken¬ 
tuckians followed him. Including that great 
old Indian fighter, Green Clay, sire of the 
Lion of White Hall, Cassius Marcellus Clay, 
who was only 2 years old at the time. 

In the Mexican War of 1847 Kentuckians 
cluttered up the battlefield with their bodies. 
Too many other sons of the dark and bloody 
ground gave their lives at the Battle of Buena 
Vista. Jefferson Davis and John Hunt Mor¬ 
gan got their first baptism of war in Mexico, 
and old Rough and Ready Zachary Taylor, 
who spent his boyhood and young manhood 
in Jefferson County, and who Is the only 
President buried In Kentucky soil, went over 
the top of the Mexican general, Santa Anna 
to the White House 

It was In the memory of young Clay, Mc¬ 
Kee, and a few others that Col. Theodore 
O'Hara wrote at Frankfort, perhaps sitting 
against Daniel Boone's monument and gaz¬ 
ing out across the Benson Hills and down at 
the river winding at his feet, one of the most 
famous war elegies in the word. The Bivotiao 
of the Dead, the greatest single poem written 
by a Kentucky band. 

In the War between the States—which we 
best remember as the brother's war, becatise 
It was Kentucky brother against Kentucky 
brother—the State declared its neutrality al¬ 
most at the outset. Perhaps the definition 
of that neutrality is best symbolized In our 
giving to the North one of our greatest sons. 
Abraham Lincoln, and to the South one of our 
greatest sons, Jeffetson Davis, because that 
was the kind of neutrality it was. Both 
armies were filled with Kentucky Breckin- 
rldges, Buckners, Clays, Crittendens, Helms, 
Johnsons, Powells. Todds, and many other 
families Just as able. Like the good Ken¬ 
tuckians they were, they faced each other 
across the rock fences, from behind trees, and 
any other obstacle they could find and shot 
each other’s ears off. 

One of the great battles of the war was 
fought In Kentucky: Perryville. Certainly, 
It was the biggest battle ever waged in this 
State. There boys on both sides fell fighting 
gallantly as Kentuckians have always fought 
and wui always fight, and there many of 
them lie burled. 

Into that struggle Kentucky poured her 
best, which included John O. Breckinridge. 
Mr. Davis* Secretary of War when Grant so 
graciously received Marse Robert’s sword at 
Appomattox. Another Kentuckian* Albert 
Sydney Johnston, bom in Mason County, was 
one of the great leaders of the South, killed 
at Shiloh Just as he was coming into the full 
flower of his military genius. Nor should we 
forget John Hunt Morgan, who was in Mexico 
on his twenty-first birthday fighting for the 


Stars and Stripes. All over our own and ad¬ 
joining States he fouf^t under the folds of 
that finally conquered banner, the Stars and 
Bara, until he was brutally killed in a little 
town in Tennessee early one morning when 
he was trying to make his escape through a 
garden. 

To the North Morgan is the rebel raider, 
but to the State tiiat nurtured him. loved 
him, and knew him beet he will always live 
in our hearts as the ’Thunderbolt of the 
Confederacy.*' 

General Morgan's brother-in-law, Oen. 
Basil W. Duka, who succeeded to his old 
command, should not be forgotten. 1 know 
he will not be forgotten in LouisviUe where 
be lived long and honorably after the war 

After Appomattox came 33 years of blessed 
peace. But Kentuckians were growing rest¬ 
less. oiling up the old blunderbuss and won¬ 
dering why they couldn't go into action 
again. They didn't have long to wait; the 
Maine was sunk in Habana Harbor and 
the coimtry went wild with the spirit <yf war. 
The time was 1808. We were fighting the 
Spaniards with Cuba's help. The first Roose¬ 
velt organized the Rou^ Riders and a‘ 
many Kentuckians Joined him as he would 
take. Those that were left out enlisted with 
the Louisville Legion, whose distinguished 
leader was that fine Confederate soldier. Gen. 
John Breckinridge Castleman, who sat on his 
horse in a fashion that reminded Kentuck¬ 
ians only of Morgan. The Kentucky moun¬ 
tain boys were assembled in the Fourth Ken¬ 
tucky Regiment and they languished for 
action in Lexington while the little war went 
merrily on. At the end they were no nearer 
the battlefield than Alabama, so they cussed 
their luck and came home. It didn’t amount 
to much, but a great many fine young Ken¬ 
tuckians died, some on the battlefield, but 
more In the hospitals. 

Kentuckians in W<xrld War No. 1 again 
occupied high places from the outset; and at 
the end. Henry T. Allen, of Sharpsbiu’g, who 
commanded my division, the Eighty-ninth, 
was in supreme command of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in the Rhineland. Oen. 
George B. Duncan, of Lexington, served with 
great dlBtinct.on. Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
of Frankfort, was a mighty sea dog. hero 
of several major engagements. And there 
were others, many others, like Willie Sandlin. 
Sergeant Woodflll and Jesse Creech, whose 
exploits were splashed over front pages from 
one end of the country to the other. 

Already in this war names of Kentuckians 
are being heralded in newspaper dispatches 
because of deeds of daring in tbe air, on the 
sea and on the land. Company D of tbe 
One Bimdred and Ninety-second Tank Bat¬ 
talion fought gallantly on Bataan and were 
decreed by destiny to be the first armored 
force to fight in this war under the Amer¬ 
ican flag. While we are anxious because 
of uncertainty of their fate we are proud of 
their valor, proud of the fact that they were 
worthy battle comrades of the heroic Mac- 
Arthur. Only in recent days we have been 
thrilled by the audacious daring of Capt. 
George Kiser, of Somerset, and Lt. Dick 
Stark, of Midway, who triumphed over Jap 
fighters in stirring battles above the clouds. 
But time does not permit a calling of the 
complete roll. It exalts our spirits as there 
Is demonstrated the fact that young Ken¬ 
tuckians of today are worthy of the fine tradi¬ 
tions of the frontier, that they fight with 
the same dauntless courage as did their fore¬ 
bears—flight to preserve and protect the heri¬ 
tage of freedom of whi^ we have been the 
happy beneflclariee for a century and a half. 

Into this war effort Kentucky is pouring 
men by the thousands and money by the 
millions. I delight to proclaim often the 
fact that more Kentucky boys have volun¬ 
tarily enlisted In the armed forces in pro¬ 
portion to population than ftom any other 
State in the Union. Kentucky mothers have 
smiled through tears as they bavs onoour- 


aged their sons to don the uniform of our 
country. ThO fire of patriotic fervor burns 
brightly thitmg^iout Kentucky. Month after 
month War bond sales in Kentucky have 
exceeded the quotas. Only three States in 
the Nation have surpassed Kentucky in tbe 
percentage by which bond purchases exceed 
quotas assigned. 

Thousands of tons of sorM> materials have 
been salvaged by Kentuckians to meet criti¬ 
cal needs. Soon there is to be launched an 
intensified State-wide campaign in which an 
extraordinary effort is to be made to assem¬ 
ble every ounce of scrap iron in the State. 
The most critical situation with which we ere 
confronted oomes from the disturbing fact 
that blast furnaces at the steel mills are 
having to close down because of the shortage 
of scrap iron. Unless there he ample scrap 
provided It is impossible to make the steel 
from which are forged the guns and gre¬ 
nades. the tanks and planes our brave men 
must have in order to conquer our foe. 
Unless we provide the scrap iron required to 
keep blast furnaces going our steel output 
this year will fall 6,000,000 tons short of our 
production capacity. That is a dangerous 
possibility which would imperil victory. It 
certainly would prolong the bloody struggle, 
defer the day of triumph. It is my duty to 
urge every Kentuckian to help in the effort 
soon to be launched. We must assemble 100 
pounds of scrap iron for every person in 
Kentucky. That makes 284,000,000 pounds 
of this essential ingredient of victory. That 
Is the big Job of tbe moment. The fate of 
freedom may hang upon the success of that 
effort. 1 am certain that Kentucky’s civilian 
population will Jump at the Job of gathering 
scrap iron. I am certain they will continue 
to buy War bonds and zealously support every 
other activity that will hasten the day when 
we shall lick Hitler. 

Kentucky's contribution to the wars of tbe 
Republic is a record of proud patriotism. 
It is a glorious record, worthy of our first 
150 years of statehood. This happy occasion 
is one of tbe last of a long list of dinners 
given in honor of our birthday. I congratu¬ 
late the Louisville Board of Trade, the Louis¬ 
ville Besquicentennlal Aesociatlon, the 
Ctourler-Journal and Times Opon the success¬ 
ful sponsorship of this event. It was ar¬ 
ranged to remind our people again that 150 
years ago Kentucky Joined the Union and has 
never left and never will. We are proud of 
our part In all the wars. But we are prouder 
of our progress In peace. We all fervently 
hope that this will be the last war in which 
our people will be called to engage. We want 
it to end quickly. We shall Individually and 
collectively endeavor to hasten the day when 
oomes the Waterloo of the world and the 
armies of freedom triumph. Then will the 
Stars and Btrlpee again be unfurled over 
Corregldor as vindication of the brave Ken¬ 
tuckians who died there, and right shall again 
become regnant in the world. 

ADD118B or HON. AlASM W. BAXBXET. OF KXN- 

TUeXT. AT THE BISQXrXCENTXNNIAL DINNER. 

LOUIRVZLLX. HY., BXPTXMBXR 18. 1948 

Ladies and gentlemen. I am conscious of 
the honor no less than the obligation in¬ 
herent in the proffer and acceptance of the 
invitation which brings me here as a par¬ 
ticipant in this Besquicentennlal program. 

Haying been for 2 months engaged con¬ 
stantly in tbe effort of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee to formulate the largest tax program 
in the history of the Nation, and having been 
more recently engaged as a member of the 
Senate Banking and Oorrency Oommittes in 
an effort to frame legislation mors effectively 
curbing the Increase in tbe cost of living. 
t rejoice at the opportunity to open my 
nostrils and my lungs for tbe ree^tlon of a 
fresh bresth of air from the hiUs, valleys, 
j and maadows of Kentucky. 

This ooeaslon. and others which have pre¬ 
ceded it, and msy follow, axe supposed to 
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constitute the celebration ot the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Kentucky's ad¬ 
mission into the American Union. 

They have constituted a celebration* It is 
true. But in a larger and deeper sense* they 
have been a consecration and rededication of 
the people to the timeless fundamentals of 
human existence* epigrammatically defined 
by Jefferson as “Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness," and by Lincoln as "Govern¬ 
ment of, by, and for the people." 

In this process of reconsecratlon and re¬ 
dedication, it is fitting that we feel and ex¬ 
press our pride in the achievements which 
have marked the century and a half of our 
Statehood. 

To me the discovery, settlement* and de¬ 
velopment of Kentucl^ have been the moat 
romantic among all the State of the Union. 
This might be challenged by the people of 
other States* for to them there has been an 
clement of romance in all of them, which 
will no doubt seem more intimate to their 
Inhabitants than ours could be to them. 

Kentucky was the first Commonwealth 
carved out of the territory west of the Alle¬ 
ghenies. But for the incredible hardships 
and exploits of the pioneers, both men and 
women, who came west from Virginia, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania. Maryland. New Jer¬ 
sey, and other eastern Colonies, but chiefly 
from Virginia, before and during the Revo¬ 
lution. the crest of the Alleghenies would 
have formed the western boundary of the 
new Republic. 

Without the matchless physical endurance 
and the military prowess of George Rogers 
Clark and his small band of Kentuckians* 
who conquered and took possession of the 
Northwest Territory, now composing the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Michigan, 
and parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin, that 
vast empire would probably be today a part 
of the Dominion of Canada. The part which 
Kentuckians played in this glorious chapter 
of American history entitles us to give to it 
preeminence In the romance of state build¬ 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, if not in the 
world. 

It was by accident merely or a coincidence 
of fortuitous circumstances that kept Ken¬ 
tucky instead of Vermont from being the flrst 
State admitted to the Union following tlie 
adoption of the Constitution. Because of 
this, Vermont became the 14th and Kentucky 
the 15th State. But Vermont had been settled 
and organized long before Kentucky’s pioneers 
like Boone, Kenton, Harrod. Clark and others 
had crossed the mountains in their rest¬ 
less movement toward the West. 

Hardly less epochal were the contributions 
of Kentucky to the War of 1812. 

In that war our land forces won few battles. 
Wo had outstanding naval victories, such as 
the Battle of Lake Brie and others which 
have been vividly portrayed in the historical 
accounts of our second war with England. 
But our Army won few battles until the war 
was over. The Capitol and the Executive 
Mansion were burned by the invaders and the 
White House is so named now because it 
became necessary to cover its charred walls 
with white paint to conceal the damage which 
had been wrought in Its burning. 

If the radio had been invented before the 
Battle of New Orleans on the 8th day of 
January 1815, in which Kentucky’s sharp¬ 
shooters played a decisive part against the 
trained soldiers of Packenham, that historic 
battle would never have been fought. The 
treaty of peace had been concluded some two 
weeks prior to the 8th of January, 1815; 
but neither Andrew Jackson nor anybody else 
in the United States knew about it. Because 
of the alow process of transportation that then 
existed, the news had not been conveyed to 
this side of the Atlantic that a peace treaty 
had been concluded. So the battle was 
fought and won. If that battle had not been 
fought, Andrew Jackson would not have be¬ 
come the hero of New Orleans, he prob¬ 
ably would never have become President 


of the United States; Jackson's Day on 
the 8th of January would never have been 
celebrated, and the Democratic Party would 
have a hard time raising the funds neces¬ 
sary to pay off Its overhanging quadren¬ 
nial debts. 

But if It be true, that the absence of the 
radio in 1816 made ^ndrew Jackson President 
for 8 years. It may be equally true that the 
existence of the radio has kept several more 
modern aspirants from reaching that coveted 
prize. 

This same thread of romance is found in the 
Mexican War. A ELentucky United States Sen¬ 
ator, J. S. Williams, was known as "Cerro 
Gordo Williams" because Of his distinguished 
service at the Battle of Cerro Gordo. Zach¬ 
ary Taylor, a Kentuckian, became President 
as a result of his military successes in that 
war. and Jefferson Davis, another Kentuckian, 
won distinction in this war as a subordinate 
ofllcer tmder Taylor and married General 
Taylor's daughter became Secretary of War 
of the United States and later President of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

The War between the States was filled with 
both romance and tragedy for Kentucky. 
Her government was loyal to the Union and 
she remained within It. Her people were 
almost equally divided and she gave to both 
sides more than her quota in fighting men. 
Her territory was a borderland of conflict. 
Within her confines were born Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, President of the United States, and 
Jefferson Davis. President of the Confederate 
States. 

To the South she gave Albert Sidney John¬ 
ston and John H. Morgan. To the North, 
John M. Palmer, who fought for what he 
believed to be right in this great conflict. 

To the Nation, in addition to making him 
Senator* it gave Cerro Gordo Williams; and 
to the Nation it gave John C. Breckinridge; 
and to every conflict In which our Nation 
has engaged, including the Spanlsh-Amer- 
ioan War and World War No. 1* Kentucky 
has given countless thousands who fought 
and died that we might live in freedom. 

During the century and a half which we 
now commemorate, Kentucky has been ac¬ 
corded the Speakership of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives for more years than any other 
State in the Union. Her sons have been 
elected to and have held this high position 
a total of 24 years and if we count as our 
own the distinguished Champ Clark, who 
was elected from Missouri, although born, 
reared, and educated in Kentucky* we claim 
the Speakership ot the House for a total of 
32 years out of 160. 

Massachusetts stands next with 16 years 
and Virginia is third with 14 years. 

1 have already referred to Lincoln* Taylor, 
and Davis as Presidents. 

Five citizens of Kentucky became Vice 
Presidents of the United States. Another, 
Adlal E. Stevenson, though elected from 
Illinois, was bom and reared in Christian 
County, Ky. 

Two Kentuckians* Henry Clay and John 
J. Crittenden, became Secretaries of State 
of the United States. 

Bibb* Guthrie, Bristow, and Carlisle be¬ 
came Secretaries of the Treasury. 

Joseph Holt and Jefferson Davis became 
Secretaries of War. 

John Breckinridge, John J. Crittenden, 
James Speed, and James C. McReynolds be¬ 
came Attorneys General. 

William T. Barry, Amos Kendall* Charles 
A. Wiokllffe, and Joseph Holt became Post¬ 
masters General of the United States. 

Thomas Todd, Robert Trimble, Samuel F. 
Miller, John M. Harlan, Louis D. Brandeis, 
James C. McReynolds* and Stanley F. Reed 
have reached the Supreme Court of the 
Uhited States. 

In this century and a half, Kentucky has 
become the "Mother of Governors." She has 
given 106 governors to 26 commonwealths 
and territories. Notable among these are 
Missouri, minois, and Indiana, 


TO Missouri she gave 11 governors; to 
Illinois she gave 7 governors* and to Indiana 
she gave 3. 

Countless Kentuckians have gone to other 
States to become Senators, Congressmen, 
Judges, and to hold other responsible posi¬ 
tions too numerous here to catalog. 

But not alone in the field of public affairs 
has Kentucky distinguished herself. I can 
mention only a few. I recall Joel Hart, the 
sculptor. Jouett, the painter. Sawyler, the 
painter. John Fitch, the inventor. Dr. Eph- 
rlam McDowell, the scientist and surgeon. 
Dr. Brashear, the surgeon. Dr. J. N. McCor¬ 
mack, physician and statesman, not to men¬ 
tion many outstanding modem scientists 
and surgeons who are yet alive. 

I recall Alexander Campbell, the great 
theologian and founder of a great church; 
Robert J. Breckinridge, the great Presby¬ 
terian divine; Bishop Bascom of the Metho¬ 
dist Church; John A. Broadus, the greatest 
Baptist of his day; Archbishop Martin J. 
Spalding, who wrote the reply to D'Aubigne's 
History of the Protestant Reformation, the 
greatest Catholic divine of his day or of 
American; John James Audubon, the great 
ornithologist. 

I recall the names of John Pox, Jr.. James 
Lane Allen* George D. Prentice, and Henry 
Watterson, among the great authors and 
editors and among the poets, Madison Ca- 
wein and Theodore O'Hara, who wrote The 
Bivouac of the Dead. 

Back of these and perhaps more important, 
after all, were millions of honest* faithful, 
courageous, devoted, and proud men and 
women who were the inspiration of all those 
who fought, thought, wrote, spoke, and died 
for the advancement of the standards of 
human life. 

I have given a brief chronicle of some of 
the achievements and some of the great 
names which have made this a glorious cen¬ 
tury and a half for us. not for the purpose 
of vainglorious boastfulness, but to em¬ 
phasize our inheritance from the past, our 
responsibilities for the present and our ob- 
ligatlozis to the future of this State and this 
Nation. 

These men and women who built a civiliza¬ 
tion which, with all its imperfections* has 
come to be known as the American way of 
life* purged their souls and their lives in 
the crucible of moral, political, religious, 
intellectual, and economic fires, out of whose 
fumes came the distilled quintessence of 
spiritual fulfillment in a democracy of 
equals. 

I call before our eyes on this occasion and 
ask to stand again in their full stature these 
legendary but real characters in order that 
we may assess their critical problems along 
with ours, their opportunities and obliga¬ 
tions along with ours, the measure of their 
success along with ours, and the magnitude 
of their task compared with ours. 

In the performance of that task which now 
is ours, we will prove or disprove our right 
to the pride in them which we proclaim. 
We will prove whether they wrought in vain, 
whether we are worthy of the foundations 
which they erected for the tabernacle of 
our liberties. 

What is this task which faces us? 

We are engaged in the mightiest struggle 
that has ever been waged for the preserva¬ 
tion of the gains mankind has made since 
the dawn of the Christian era. It is idle 
and pointless, therefore, for us now to give 
fervid Up service by way of praise for those 
who have in the past chartered the course 
and erected the milestones of our progress* 
unless we are wlUlng to bear the torch 
and the cross and extend the trail and leave 
a few milestones of our own for the guidance 
and inspiration of those who will follow us. 

It serves no purpose now for us to quar¬ 
rel among ourselves over the events which 
led us actively into this war. 

The vast majority of the men and women 
throughout the world did not want It. It 
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may be that fanatical eealota in one or two 
countries like Oermany and Japan had In¬ 
fused the youthful mind with dreama of 
racial or economic world domination. But 
among the vast population making up the 
more than 2«000,000XK)0 people who Inhabit 
this globe, the yearning for peace and peace¬ 
ful growth and cooperation was a consuming 
passion. That passion actuated our own 
people in America no lees than elsewhere. 
When. Immediately after the outbreak of 
the war In Burcpe. 1 was called from my 
home In Kentucky to Washington to help 
repeal the Embargo Act and substitute the 
so-called Neutrality Act, the universal in¬ 
junction of all classes of people to me, as 1 
Journeyed through the State was to **keep 
us out of war.'* The same earnest wish and 
hope consumed other people everywhere, re¬ 
gardless of race, religion, or politics. 

It was not to be. Gradually the pattern of 
the ruthless and diabolical thing which had 
been turned loose on mankind began to 
unfold. There were, we know, many earnest 
but short-sighted people who thought and 
said that It was not our war: that we were 
not responsible for it or concerned with It; 
that wc could, as a people, withdraw into a 
storm cellar or an alr-rald shelter and await 
the passing of the hurricane or the raid, 
hoping to And a cloudless sky or the rain¬ 
bow of peace, and our homes and lands and 
Institutions untouched. 

But this was not to be. For the concep¬ 
tion and pattern of this attack upon civili¬ 
zation have been the same In all parts of 
the world. 

The unprovoked attack of Japan upon 
Manchuria in 1931, the invasion of Ethiopia 
by Mussolini in 1936, the brutal onslaught 
against China in 1937, the devastation of 
Poland by Hitler In 1039, the treacherous at¬ 
tack upon Pearl Harbor last December 7 
were all taken from the same blueprint. 

None of the nations attacked were ready. 
We need not Inquire why. But It Is prob¬ 
ably true that the people of all the nations 
now overridden, as well as those now still 
standing against the invaders, were so 
anxious for peace that they were unwilling to 
believe that war was Just over the horizon 
or around the corner. 

But the fundamental reason for their un¬ 
readiness was that they were free democratic 
peoples for the most part and democracies 
are never armed and ready for war at a 
moment's notice. If they were, they would 
not be democracies. 

We were no exception to this rule. We 
were not ready when Pearl Harbor came. 
We had. it is true. Increased our Army and 
Navy. But we had not caught up with the 
precious time lost from 1920 to 1932, when 
not a battleship was laid down In a single 
shipyard in America for the Navy of the 
United States. Even after the clouds began 
to appear in the sky, and grew more ominous 
from the rise of Hitler In 1933 to the out¬ 
break of the war in 1039. It was difficult for 
our people or their Representatives to be 
persuaded that there was anything we ought 
to do about it. 

It was said that we had never been ready 
for any war we had ever fought. And It was 
true, the colonists were not ready for war 
at the beginning of the Revolution. The 
Nation was not ready when the War of 1812 
came, and It was said that Madiaon had liter¬ 
ally to be pushed Into it, a prooeas In which 
Henry Clay took a prominent part. We were 
not ready for the Mexican War. Neither aide 
waa ready for the War between the States. 
The same is true of the War with Spain; and 
In proportion to its magnitude, we were less 
prepared for the first World War than for any 
of its predecessors. 

We raised a magnificent Army of 4,000,000 
men, sent more than half of them overseas, 
took part In many important engagements on 
the battlefields of Europe and contributed 
decisively to the victory over Oermany. But 


we had to flg^t for the most part with equip¬ 
ment we aeoured from our alUee, Including 
alrplanee, field gune, tanks, and other equip¬ 
ment we did not have and could not produce 
in time: for we had no munltlona industries 
worthy of the name at the outbreak of that 
war. 

1 call attention to these things, not because 
they constitute any ezeifise for any failures 
or shortcomings now, of which we may be 
guilty; but to emphaslae the magnitude of 
the struggle we are up against now and the 
unmistakable demand it makes upon every 
one of us now to subordinate our personal 
and aelflih interests to the supreme requlre- 
mente of our country. 

We called the last war the World War: and 
we now cali it World War No. I and this one, 
World War No. 2. 

But by comparison, the last war was not 
really a world war. 

It is true that technically nations in many 
parts of the world were at war. But prac¬ 
tically all the fighting was on the soil of 
Eurepe. and after the Russian Revolution In 
1917. practically all of It was In Francs and 
Belgium. 

That war cost the people of the United 
States Initially about (30,000.000.000. 

We have been at war now a little more than 
9 months and we have already appropriated 
more than two hundred billions with which 
to wage this war. This entire amount has 
not been spent for we pay for supplies and 
equipment as they are finished and delivered. 
But during the present year we have been 
spending for war purposes at the rate of 
(5.000.000,000 per month or sixty billions psr 
year, and next year, we shall spend eighty 
billions and the amount may increase as the 
war lengthens. 

These staggering figures make our thirty 
billions outlay In the last war look small, In¬ 
deed. But they emphasize the size of the 
Job we are In and that we must finish. 

In the last war we relied upon our associ¬ 
ate nations to furnish us the equipment for 
our Army. We cannot do this now. We must 
train and equip not only an Army of our own, 
but we must assist otar Allies now to equip 
their armies and it is in our interest to do so. 

This means that we must send all the guns, 
tanks, airplanes, and other equipment we can 
produce and spare to China, to Africa, to 
Australia, to the Islands of the Pacific, to some 
of the Latln-Amerlcan nations and to Russia, 
whose people are displaying a courage and 
determination unsurpassed In the anz^ of 
warfare. 

In addition, we must equip armies of our 
own that may be twice as large as our armies 
In the last war; and we must build the ships 
essential to deliver these supplies and this 
army wherever they are needed to strike our 
hydra-headed enemy wherever he . may be 
found and beaten down on this round world. 

In order to do these things It has been 
necessary to convert our whole economlca to 
a total-war basis. We did not do this In 
the last war. There were, of course, some 
dislocations In that war. But we were not 
required to streamline our whole Industrial 
and economic systems to the tempo of total 
war. 

I do not minimize our mistakes, our (hort- 
comlngs, and our short-sightedness In the 
effort to do this. X do not blind myself to 
the cupidity and venlallty which may have 
crept into this program on the part of some 
men of the ty^ who have from time Stn- 
memorlml taken advantage of wars and fires 
and catastrophes of all kinds to reap an 
unjust harvest lor themselves. Nor do I 
overlook or excuse the fact that Incompetent 
and badly equ4>ped men wUl woik themselves 
or be worked by others Into posi t ions of 
rMponilbUlty for which they are not suited. 
Zn the hsete and confusion of war many 
round pegs get into equore holes and square 
pegs get into round boles. 


But I fsel (hat in ^Ite of these obvious 
defects In the gearing of the war-making 
machinery the American pec^ have a right 
to be proud of the record of achievements 
which has been chalked up by men and 
women of all political faiths, all religious 
affiliations, all colors and conditions and 
grades of experience. 

The President, a few days ago, stated that 
in these past months we had only reached 
the goal of about one-half our productive 
capacity. Considering the low level from 
which you started, this Is no mean attain¬ 
ment, and as our momentum Increases In 
the future, as all your constructed and con¬ 
verted plants increase their full production, 
you will see, the world will see, and, thank 
Ood, our enemy will see such an overwhelm¬ 
ing volume of Implements of attack and de¬ 
struction rolling, flying, and sailing toward 
the ramparts now held by them as will dis¬ 
lodge them and send them reeling with utter 
defeat and disintegration. Nothing abort of 
this is conceivable If we are to rid mankind 
of this scourge. 

The field of battle is on a world-wide basis. 
In the 9 months of oiu* war effort \/e have 
sent to these battles more than twice as 
many men as we had sent to France In the 
same period in 1917. 

We declared war against Oermany April 
6, 1917. We began to send our teoops into 
battle in July and August 1918. nearly a 
year and a half after war was declared. By 
November 11 the war as over. 

We have sent more than 600.000 men to 
the far-flung battle lines. Whether in the 
Philippines. Wake Island. Midway, the Solo¬ 
mons. China. Australia, or Egypt; whether on 
sea or land or in the air. they have demon¬ 
strated that they are worthy of the men who 
foUowed Washington and Grant and Lee and 
Pershing or John Paul Jones or Farrogut or 
Semmes ta Dewey. 

We shall entertain no fears on the score of 
courage or heroism so far as our fighting men 
are concerned. On Bataan, men from Bar- 
rodsburg again showed that they are worthy 
of those who foUowed George Rogers Clark 
from Fort Harrod across the river into the 
north country. Men from Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee have shown on far away shores and 
seas that they are no less intrepid than those 
who fought with Jackson at New Orleans. 

Now what of the home front? That front 
Is not as dangerous nor as glamorous. It 
may not offer the opportunity for as many 
medals evidencing distinguished and excep¬ 
tional service tn battle. But this home front 
Is as essential In modem warfare as any 
other portion of the fighting program. Wars 
are no longer fought by armies and navlea 
alone. Wars are fought now by peoples. We 
are all aoldlers. whether In uniform or civilian 
garb, and treachery or neglect or indifference 
are as mtiffii to be condemned on the home 
front as if oommltted where the battle ragea. 
The man Who now alumbers at hla post here 
may cause the loss of battles and lives and 
prolong the war as truly as would the soldier 
who sleeps at bis post while the enemy ad¬ 
vances. 

What is this home front? 

The vast omoimts which 1 have described 
by way of war costs cannot be paid tot in cash. 
Neither can they be handed down to posterity. 
We muBt pay in part and borrow in part. 
We. are now enga^ In writing the largeat 
tax bill In history. It Is hoped and expected 
that It will bring to the Treasury about 27 
blUlon doUart. This Is about ane-thlxd of 
nsxt year*! costs of war. The balanos must be 
borrowed. On this home front we must pay 
in cash by way of taxes and we must loan to 
cm Govenonent by wfv of War bonds. Tbtss 
tsffss are going to be tough. They may bo 
erven toughav before it la over. But they are 
not to be ment i oned In the aame btoath with 
the hardihltNi of the men who are to do the 
hghtlng. Money cannot be measured against 
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human life. We cannot let those who are to 
do the fighting hear the total burden of its 
cost when they return to resume their places 
In civilian life. 

What Is this home front? 

We must steel oxurselves to endure hard¬ 
ships we have not yet contemplated. In 
this process we may have to reduce to some 
extent our standards of living. We need not 
sufier unbearable burdens. The man who 
has been accustomed to purchasing a new 
automobUe every year may not be able to 
purchase another one for 4 years. This la a 
reduction In his standard of living but it is 
not causing him to suffer. The man who has 
habitually purchased two suits of clothes 
every year may have to get along with one. 
This may reduce his standard of living but it 
brings no suffering. 

We are now engaged in the effort to curb 
the cost of living. We remember that Infla¬ 
tion which occurred during and following the 
last war and brought in its wake indescribable 
losses in every strata of our population. In 
order to curb this active enemy of our war 
effort, we must forego increases in prices and 
in wages which would contribute to the 
spiral of which I speak. Not only the farmer 
and the laboring man, but the professional 
man, the businessman, the manufacturer, and 
all of our people, must forego profits coined 
from the blood of their fellow men and from 
their misfortunes. No man or group of men 
in this or any nation has a right to take ad¬ 
vantage of this war to enhance his financial 
standing. Qod pity this country and those 
who would be responsible for it, if, when our 
boys return from the fighting regions, they 
find that we are better off than we were when 
they left. 

We are being and will be asked to give up 
some of our pleasures, to drive our cars fewer 
miles and at slower speeds and to cut down 
on our gasoline consumption. We are being 
asked and will be asked to ration our clothing 
and it may be, our food, and to increase 
production in order that what we save and 
what we prothace may be furnished to the 
fighting forces on land and sea. We can take 
these incidental inconveniences and we will 
do so. It is amazing what we can do without 
when wc find that we must do it. I have not 
taken a pleasure drive since Pearl Harbor. 
My gasoline allowance in Washington is 4 
gallons per week, which is not sufficient to 
take me back and forth from my home to 
my office, but when my gasoline supply runs 
out I can take a street car or a bus or a cab. 
and I have been amazed how little I miss the 
freedom to drive as I pleased before we en¬ 
tered the war. 

The forefathers whom we honor here lived 
simple and hardy lives. We may not be re¬ 
quired to make ours so simple or so hardy. 
ISut if we are required to do so, we would 
thereby pay a small price for the preservation 
of our liberties and our institutions. 

On this home front, with.every weapon at 
our command, we must fight fear. 

We must fight suspicion of those who bear 
the responsibility of high decisions. 

We must fight with one another and not 
against one another. 

We must fight intemperate impatience. 

We must trust our military and naval 
officers. 

We would all like to see a second front 
somewhere in Europe. But the politicians 
cannot decide that question. It must be de¬ 
cided by the military and naval advisers and 
commanders of the nations which will estab¬ 
lish the second front. They will know better 
than we can know when we are ready for it 
and where it should be launched. 

The people know what this war means. 

They are ready to do whatever their Qov- 
ernment calls upon them to do. I have 
found it so everywhere that X have been. 
We understand their anxieties and their 
grimnesa. 


The Government of the United States 
trusts the people. Is it too much to ask 
them to trust it? 

Kentucky did not fail mankind in past 
generations. She will not fail it in this one. 

KEimJCKT 

“Kentucky” Is a singln* word 
With cadence warm and sweet; 

It stirs old music in my throat— 

And dances in my feet! 

“Kentucky” is a ^htin' word— 

Long knives carved out its sound; 

And musketry and rifles quick 
Here battled hallowed ground. 

“Kentucky” is a homin' word— 

Each syllable is spelled 
With homes, white pillowed or roofed low 
From trees our fathers felled. 

“Kentucky” is a livin’ word 
Its courage ever real! 

And “Right” engraved on every heart, 
Etched there by patriot’s zeal. 

“Kentucky” is a lovin’ word— 

A prayer—a promise, too; 

That having trod its good brave soil. 

No heart can prove untrue! 

—Grace C. Marshall, 


Wimiiiig the War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY S. TRUIMAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a very timely ad¬ 
dress by Lt. Oen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
Chief of the Services of Supply of the 
War Department. 

The address was delivered in St. Louis 
on September 28, at a patriotic meeting 
sponsored by the Grand Lodge of Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons of Missouri, 
and it is well worth reading by every 
Senator and Member of the House. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Tsuman, ladles, and gentlemen, it 
ia a privilege to meet with you tonight and. 
to share the platform with our distinguished 
chairman who is devoting himself in so 
whole-souled a way to winning this war. 
Tou may not know it but the Senator has 
twice volunteered to don the uniform he wore 
with such distinction in the last war and is 
serving on the Capitol front only at the ex¬ 
press request of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff who felt the need of his assist¬ 
ance there. 

Missouri is and always has been a State 
of realists. It is not for nothing that your 
motto is “Show me.” And I might add that 
you are well represented in the Capital. For 
if ever a man insisted on being shown, it is 
our chairman this evening. He takes nothing 
for granted. He is so realistic that there are 
times, I must confess, it hurts. 

But if there’s one thing above all else 
America needs tonight, it’s realistic approach 
to the problems that face all decent men. 

You don't want any sugar coating, and 
I’m not going to give you any. Ill give the 
plain, unvarnished truth as I see it. The 
truth is nothing to cheer about. Freedom 
and democracy are in grave peril. All the 


things we stand for, all the plain, simple, 
decent little things we’ve fought so hard to 
attain, the things that make life worthwhile, 
in short, the American way of life is in great 
danger. 

So far the war has gone none too well. So 
far we’ve lost nearly every major struggle. 
If we continue to lose a little while longer 
it will be too late to save ourselves, and 
America and civilization. 

We and our allies have taken a terrific 
shellacking all around the globe. We’ve lost 
Poland and France and Yugoslavia and Al¬ 
bania and Greece and Denmark and Norway 
and Holland and Belgium and Luxemburg 
and an eighth of Russia. 

We’ve lost Indochina and Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula and Slam and vast portions 
of China. We’ve lost Java and Borneo and 
Sumatra and uncounted islands of the Indies. 
We’ve lost Guam and Wake and the Philip¬ 
pines. 

We’ve lost three of our own North Ameri¬ 
can Aleutian Islands off Alaska. 

We’ve lost all our rubber, most of our tin, 
our hemp, our silk. We've lost ships by the 
hundreds, men by the thousands. We’ve lost 
the freedom of the seas. We’ve lost every¬ 
thing except a smug sense of complacency. 
And that’s the one thing we’ve got to lose 
and lose fast or else well lose our independ¬ 
ence. 

Let’s face the facts squarely, without 
heroics and without panic. 

As black as the future is, wo must cling 
to our determination to win. We must hang 
on and keep hanging on. We must fight 
and keep on fighting. 

I hear people say that we can’t lose this 
v.ar because we haven't lost a war in 200 
years. Did it ever occur to you that Japan 
hasn't lost one in 2,000 years? Who wins 
this war depends on you—you—the people of 
America. 

Our soldiers and sailors and marines will 
win this one for us if we give them the 
chance. But they can’t win alone. 

They can’t win unless every man, woman, 
and child in America gets In there behind 
them with the same grim and deadly spirit 
that our soldiers have on every battle front. 

This Isn’t the Army’s war. It isn’t the 
Navy’s war. It’s the war of all Americans, 
everywhere. We have to fight it, everyone 
of us. 

The battle lines may bend around Stalin¬ 
grad and the Japs may try to push through 
the New Guinea mountains and the marines 
may fight valiantly, as the marines always 
fight, on the beaches of the Solomons, but 
that doesn’t mean that the war is far away. 

It’s not far away. It’s very close tonight. 
It’s here in St. Louis. It’s in this hall. It’s 
in our homes, our shops, our offices, in our 
tilled fields. It’s in our churches and our 
schools. It’s everywhere. It’s your war. 
You didn’t ask for it. You didn’t want it. 
But you can’t escape it. 

When the Japs struck us in the back, when 
the Nazis treacherously attacked, they weren't 
making war on our Army and Navy alone. 
They were making war on you. With cun¬ 
ning and cruelty they are fighting you. They 
are determined to defeat you and to enslave 
your wives, your mothers, your daughters. 
There are no rules of decency in this war. 
There are no neutrals. There is not a single 
foot of neutral ground anywhere, no man or 
woman standing on the sidelines. 

Our armed forces are out in front. The 
Army is doing Its part. And let me say that 
the Navy is doing its part magnificently. We 
know about the marines, and the Japs know 
about them, and Hitler soon will know. And 
our merchant sailors—those tough, fearless, 
reckless men whose every hour is peril and 
every breath is heroic—they're out in front 
fighting for us too. I speak of them with 
pride. Their courage and their spirit are 
superb. 
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But our Boldlen can't do the whole Job of 
•aving democracy alone. Our sailors and 
airmen can't. They need your help, your 
all-out help, and they need it every botir of 
every day. They need it now. 

Your weapons are courage and sacrifice, 
sweat and stout hearts and steady hands, end¬ 
less toil and mutual understanding. 

Your battle line starts in yotir own home 
and stretches to the end of your field of dally 
activity. Your own hearts give you the com¬ 
mand to start fighting and to keep on fight¬ 
ing. 

We must remember this, always. We have 
Just one war to fight. That’s enough war 
for any Nation or any clvillsBatlon to see 
through to a conclusion. There is no time 
for any other war. no time for skirmishes, no 
time for sniping. Hitler and the Japs are our 
enemies Let’s beat them and take no time 
out to argue with one another. 

We’re all In the same boat, the rich and 
poor, the city man and the farmer, the Re¬ 
publican and the Democrat, black men and 
white men, Protestants and Catholics and 
Jews, management and labor. It’s a good 
stout boat. It has weathered many a wild 
storm. 

But it’s not going to weather this one un¬ 
less we're all good sailors. It's going to go 
down unless we quit fighting about who is 
to row the boat and who Is to steer. We've 
named our helmsman. We've done it the 
good old-fashioned American way. 

He's our Commander in Chief. For all our 
Bakes let's take orders, take them without 
argument or reservation and do our beat to 
live up to them. That way and only that 
way will we win. 

And let's not rock the boat. Let's all pull 
together. Let's bend our backs to the job 
and put everything we have into the stroke. 
If we drop our oars at this stage to argue 
about who’s pulling wrong and who's pulling 
right—sunk. 

I promised to state facte as I see them. 

All right, here are the facts. In this total 
war there's no room in America for any kind 
of blocs. There’s no room for a form bloc 
or a labor bloc or an Indtistrlal bloc or any 
other kind of bloc except an American bloc. 

Any msuiager who uses the war effort to 
take advantage of labor is guilty of sabotage, 
and any worker who lays down his tools to 
strike, for even an hour, is no better than a 
saboteur. 

Let’s be realistic. Let's deal with saboteurs 
as they must be dealt with, whether they land 
on our shores In rubber boats or are home¬ 
grown. Tliey both want to stop or slow down 
our production. 

Let’s stop all argument about who will be 
top man after this war. If we keep on fight¬ 
ing among ourselves the top man is going to 
be Hitler. 

Let’s forget business as usual, pleasure as 
usual, tires as usual; and politics as usual. 
It's going to be the same war after election 
it is today. 

The danger is going to be just as great, the 
future just as dark. Hitler and the Japs 
don't care who wins American elections just 
so we take our minds off the war long enough 
to fight with one another. 

Tlj American soldier mixing with a Jap 
In a dog fight over Australia doesn't relish 
the thought of putting off any decision till 
after election. No soldier or sailor does. 

And as for me the lives of your sons, the 
life of any yoimg American out there fighting 
for us is more important and more valuable 
than any office in any State in the Union. 

It doesn't matter who gets the orecUt for 
anything. If we win there will be enough 
credit to go around. If we lose, the blame 
will be on all of us. But now is no time to 
argue about it. 

This is a killing war and we must klU or 
get killed. 


You don't find the Naais or the Japs worry¬ 
ing about who's to gat the credit If they sink 
one of our battleships or down a flying fort¬ 
ress. You don't find Japs and Neale cutting 
each other's throats over whether or not the 
workers of one industry get more wages than 
workers in another. You don't hear of manu¬ 
facturers in the Axis countries bellyaching 
because some competitor has a little better 
contract with their governments. 

No. they are perfectly willing to wait, for 
they know that there wUi be plenty of time 
for such matters after the war la over—if they 
win. 

And If we win there will be plenty of time 
for us to argue over who was right and who 
was wrong in our war effort. If we win we'll 
still have the right to debate it. If we lose 
we'U have no rights at all. 

Never forget this fact: The Jape and the 
Nazis hate us. 

They hate us with a bitterness we in Amer¬ 
ica never knew. They not only hate us as a 
race but they hate everything we stand for 

They hate freedom of speech. They hate 
freedom of assembly. They hate all religion. 
They hate all fraternal organizations. They 
hate a free press and free radio. They hate 
free elections. They hate the Idea of broth¬ 
erhood. of equal opportunity. They hate 
common decency. 

And it’s just about time we start throwing 
some of that hate back in their faces! 

You can't kill a man you don't hate or 
fear. And our number-one job right now 
is to kill Nazis and Japs. 

They are fierce and Godless savages and 
we have every right to fear them. They are 
vicious, cruel, and cunning; they are brutal 
and they are sly; they are greedy and ar¬ 
rogant and deceitful. They are frightful 
and repulsive creatures with deformed con¬ 
sciences and blemished souls. 

It's our duty to hate them. 

Our trouble is that we didn't start bating 
soon enough. 

Our enemies took Initial advantage of us 
because they were prepared for this war that 
they wanted, and we were unprepared for 
war and didn’t want war. 

They prepared while we talked about pre¬ 
paredness. 

They made guns and tanks while we made 
blueprints. 

They collected scrap iron while we sold 
scrap to the highest bidder. 

They spied on us while we abided by the 
rules of decency. 

They built great armies and great arsenals 
In secret, while they assured us that they 
wished us no harm. They proclaimed their 
friendship while plotting our destruction. 
They were jealous of our wealth. They were 
envioiw of our way of life. They coveted our 
skills, bur comforts, and our material success 
as they planned to strip it all from us. 

They prepared for war while we were trying 
to pave the way for peace, while we explored 
new frontiers of freedom, while we walked 
carelessly and unheedingly on new paths of 
democracy. 

They despised us because they xxfistook our 
common decency for a sign of weakness. 

They regimented their peoples, and now 
they line up their captives In slave gangs. 
They enforce their rules with the bayonet 
and the whip. 

Against that very efficient form of ruth- 
leesness we free Americans are fighting for 
oUr very lives. If we win, will be because 
we have established self-diBolpUne such as we 
have never known. 

Our soldiers have It. Our sailors have It. 
Our marines have It In s^endld quantitiee. 
But we're not going to win till all of us— 
everyone of us—has established discipline In 
hie own heart and soul. 

We must strive for a sinsle* common pur- 
poee. 


We must forget self entirely. We must 
tighten our belte. forego our desires, labor as 
we nev» labored before, give up our petty 
prejudices, think only—all the time—of one 
thing. That thing Is war. 

Bo you ask. What oan Z do? There are a 
million jobs crying out to be done. They 
are not glamorous jobs. But tbere's little 
glamour in modern war. Z see no glamour in 
getting bayonetted by a Jap. I see no glam¬ 
our in drowning in the deep, cold Atlantic. 
I see no glamour in a soldier—in your son or 
your brother—lying out in the mud with hall 
bis face shot away. 

No; your job need not have glamour. You 
dont need a uniform to be a patriot. You 
need not stand where the shells are dropping. 
You can be a euperb patriot in your own 
kitchen. 

You can forget old and unimportant likes 
and dislikes In food. You can eat wisely, 
cook wisely, save wisely every unnecessary 
spoonful of food. 

For every single thing we waste these days 
is a gift for Hitler and Hirohlto. 

Every unnecessary spark of electric current 
we use is our gift to these two wicked men. 

Every drop of, water we waste, every degree 
of heat, every turn of a wheel, every scrap of 
cloth or every scrap of iron we do not use 
to fullest advantage is our gift to that vlcloxis 
pair. 

Every second of time we waste is our gift 
to them, every useless motion, every drop of 
wasted sweat, we give them. 

My friends of Missouri, let's not give those 
vile men anything except the worst beating 
in the history of the world 1 

Let's beat them with work for the Red 
Cross, with dollars for War bonds, with speed, 
speed, speed, on whatever job you're doing. 
Let's beat them with good, sound American 
solidarity ... all for one and one for all. 

What's more, let us not forget that we 
aren't in this war' alone. Hitler's sneaking 
agents among us are forever stirring up the 
story that our allies are letting us down. 
And anyone who repeats that sort of talk 
isn’t only a poor American, he'd a liar as well I 

I know. I know the English. I know what 
they are doing. I know how they stood up 
alone, after the fall of France and fought our 
battle for us. I know how they're holding out 
today, awaitlxxg that moment when we will 
be strong enough to step in and help them 
finish the job. 

We and the British are in this thing to¬ 
gether. Well stick together and we'U fight 
together. If you give us the backing on the 
home front that Britons are giving their 
army, together we’ll beat Hitler and the Japs. 

And what of our other allies? For 8 long 
years China has performed magnificently 
against odds. Her people have suffered pri¬ 
vations that I pray America wlU never know. 
But she's stJU in there fighting. China’s 
magnificent. 

And Russia. I oan sum up Russia for you 
in one word. It stands lor heroism, for su¬ 
preme self-sacrifice, for devotion, for the most 
gaUant qualities man can possess. The word 
Is Stalingi'ad. 

Whenever anyone whispers to you about 
Britaln'a not doing her part, or when anyone 
asks why we help RuiBla-^emlnd him that 
he’s talking Hitler-talk. 

But all the looee talk and the crooked talk 
Isn't of our alllee. We hear constant enemy- 
inspired nunora of trouble wltbln our own 
armed forces and within the branches of our 
Government. I want you people to know 
that we In the armed eervloe are working 
harmoniously with the elvlUan agenelee that 
are doing their part to win this war. 

I work every chiy with men of the Navy and 
every last one of them Is a grand fellow. 
We've got a fighting Navy and don't tot any 
rumor-monger tell you we haven't. X Work 
every day with my friend, Donald Netoon, of 
the War Production Board. Don NWWon to 
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doing his Joh; we see eye to eye; we have no 
quarrel, no matter what the poleon-gas squad 
may say. 

Xiet’s not do what Hitler long ago predict¬ 
ed we would do—nght among ourselves, 
making ourselves soft for conquest. Let's 
remember always one fact—we're not man¬ 
agement or labor, we're not black or white, 
we're not farmers or city dwellers, we're not 
Catholics or Protestants, we’re not rich or 
poor, we're not East or West or Middle West— 
we're all fighting Americans and nothing 
else. As long as we keep this thought fore¬ 
most in our minds, we’re robbing Hitler of 
one of his most potent weapons. 

And let’s not be over-critical of our leaders, 
of our tactics, of our military methods. No 
matter what we do. we seem always to do the 
wrong thing, according to the Monday morn¬ 
ing quarterbacks and the hind-sighters. And 
we're always wrong in the eyes of those 
knotty-plne powder-room strategists and 
soda-fountain admirals who could really do 
a Job—to hear them tell It—if they only had 
a chance. 

When I hear their complaints I often think 
It too bad that they can’t be out there facing 
the Nazis and the Japs. Then they’d not be 
so glib with their criticism. They wouldn’t 
be so ready to help Hitler. 

1 assure you that your Army and Navy do 
have long-range plana. We are moving as 
fast as It is wise to move and in the right 
direction. We have the facts. We know 
what materials are on hand, how many 
trained men are ready, where we are strongest 
and where our enemies are weakest. That's 
Information you can't pick up in the powder 
room or at the country club or at the soda 
fountain. All we ask is this: Trust us to do 
what is best in the light of the Informatlcn— 
the secret information—we possess. 

Remember, too, that your Army and your 
Navy are as anxious to beat the Nazis and the 
Japs as you are. Perhaps more sol That's 
our Job, and I give you the word of a soldier 
that with your all-out backing well do it as 
quickly as humanly possible and we’ll do It 
thoroughly. 

My plea to you tonight is this: Let’s get 
together, let’s stay together, let’s labor to¬ 
gether, sulTer together, win together. Only 
then will freedom have a chance to live on 
earth 

But it is not necessary to talk about free¬ 
dom to an audience composed largely of 
Masons. The term "freemasonry” is fully ex¬ 
pressive. It indicates that centuries ago the 
artisans of the craft became restless under 
the yoke of servitude and declared themselves 
free of their masters, free to go and come, 
free to ply their art in such manner as to 
bring the greatest benefit to all mankind. 

Freemasonry prospered. Workers from 
other trades sought to Join ranks. Records 
show that as early as the fourteenth century 
there were lodges and lodge meetings. 

The colonists brought to America the age- 
old principles of freedom as exemplified in 
masonic charters. Grand lodges were estab¬ 
lished In the Original Thirteen States. Free¬ 
masonry followed the pioneers into Kentucky, 
Illinois, Missouri, and on to the far West. 
The first masonic convention was held In St. 
Louis on February 28.1821. The grand lodge 
followed the next year and antedates Missouri 
statehood. 

Today in the ranks of our armed forces 
there are many of the order. 

They need no shot In the arm to realize 
that those prized elements of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are in danger 
of extinction. 

No wonder Hitler bates you I In his warped 
and evil mind there are four great hates. 

He hates the Christian Church in all its 
denominations—Catholic and Protestant. He 
hates the Jews. He hates democracy. And 
above all, he hates you. 

He hates you because you ate decent. 


He hates you because your roots stem back 
to associations of the freemen who cast off 
the shackels of slavery. He hates you because 
he knows that you stand as a solid bulwark, 
a world-wide. God-fearing brotherhood op¬ 
posed to oppression and cruelty and viclous- 
ness. 

He hates you because he fears you. 

He^ fears you becaiise he knows, deep in his 
craven heart, that your banner blazoned with 
the cross of Christianity and his black ban¬ 
ner with its crooked infidel cross cannot both 
fiy in the same world at the same time. And 
he knows that your flag still will flutter in 
the free air when his is only a terrible, dark 
memory. 

My time grows short. But I still have a 
moment to report to you on your Army— 
the Army that is made up of your fathers 
and brothers, your husbands and sons. Your 
soldier today is the finest fighting man in 
history. 

Mentally and physically he’s a better man 
than our soldiers were in 1917. His skill is 
superior, his equipment is finer, his marks¬ 
manship is Just as true, his courage and 
spirit are exactly what they always have been— 
100 percent. 

Get behind him In every home and every 
shop and office in America. Give him the 
backing he must have, if he's to win. Do 
not be satisfied until our victorious troops 
have stormed the gates of Berlin and Tokyo, 
and don’t be satisfied even then. Don't be 
satisfied until the Nazis and the Japs and 
all the evil they stand for have been utterly 
and forever destroyed. 

It will be a long pull but back up your 
fighting men at home and they’ll do that 
Job for you. 

They'll do it thoroughly. They’ll not quit 
till it’s done. 


The Petroleum Industry and War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, on the 17th 
of September Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Dep¬ 
uty Petroleum Coordinator, delivered a 
speech before the National Petroleum As¬ 
sociation at Pittsburgh, Pa., which I in¬ 
clude with my remt !:s. 

This speech is a firm, fair, enlightened 
discussion of the petroleum problem as it 
confronts the country in wartime. In 
substance, in fbrm, in moderation, and 
its freedom from egotism or invective, it 
deserves recognition among administra¬ 
tive presentations of our war problems. 

The address Ir as follows: 

Ab I appear before you for the second con¬ 
secutive year, 1 have certain recollections of 
my first appearance last September. The two 
periods are, indeed, sharply In contrast. We 
were at peace a year ago, although there were 
war clouds clearly upon the horizon, and we 
faced problems then which seemed at the 
time large and perplexing. How unimportant 
they appear today in relation to the problems 
of a nation at war. 

1 remember we were worried then over the 
loss of some of our tankers, and a resulting 
decline in eaet-ooast inventory against which 
we endeavored to protect the public by calling 
for A mUd curtailment In gasoline consump¬ 


tion, I remember, too, the public's lack of 
enthusiasm for our curtailment efforts, and 
certain expressions of skepticism as to the ac¬ 
curacy of forecasts which have been rather 
more than supported by subsequent events. 
We were talking voluntary curtailment In 
mild degree at that time; today we have ra¬ 
tioning on a 4-gallon-per-week basis. We 
were struggling then with the problem of off¬ 
setting the diversion of tankers by overland 
movement In an amount which is but a &mall 
fraction of the more than 1.000.000 barrels 
which is coming overland to the east const to¬ 
day. Large in our minds was the question of 
whether It would be possible to manufacture 
80.000 barrels of 100-octane aviation gasoline 
dally, something which has long since been 
more than accomplished. And loud in our 
ears were the many voices demanding that 
we put a stop to this nonessentlal talk about 
shortages and get back to business as usual. 

That was 12 months ago. I only wish, as I 
am certain that all of you do, that we could 
return to worries so child-sized. How simple 
It would be. for example, in view of all we have 
learned in the past year, to make up for the 
loss of a mere 50 tankers or so. How pleasant 
it would stem to get materials on as liberal a 
scale as we could get them then. What a 
paradise we should be enjoying if last Sep¬ 
tember were but here again, and a tire could 
be had for mere money. 

DRAIN ON MANPOWER 

Unpleasant and even tragic as today may 
appear In comparison with a year ago, the 
destructive dislocations of war have in fact 
barely begun to be felt; the real days and 
months—perhaps years—of suffering and 
sacrifice lie ahead, cruel but Inescapable. Al¬ 
ready the lack of materials has wrought its 
havoc from the wildcatter’s lease to the filling 
station driveway. The drain on manpower 
begins to sap every branch of the industry like 
a hungry vacuum. Nation-wide rationing, 
soon to be Invoked as guardian of our precious 
rubber supply, portends with certainty a 
heavy toll In oil circles. Is it not the part of 
prudence to stop and ask ourselves: If this 
much has happened In less than 10 months 
of hostilities, where shall we be in another 10 
months, or In even half of that time? 

I have spoken of the problems of oil today 
In comparison with the problems of a year ago. 
I might now turn in the other direction and, 
looking ahead, attempt some forecast of the 
future. This Is difficult and It Is dangerous, 
especially in these times when so much is 
utterly unpredictable. But I will venture 
something on the score of the future of indus¬ 
try operation. 

One prospect I see clearly ahead is the 
necessity for greater unitization of Industry 
operations. By this I mean the Joining to¬ 
gether of normally separate entitles to accom¬ 
plish a sharing or Joint use of facilities and 
resources. As shortages of materials, and 
later of manpower, force a greater economy 
In the immediate physical operation, the oil 
Industry must come more and more to operate 
as a unit. The Identity of the individual 
operation must at many points be submerged 
to attain the greater return from a lesser 
expenditure. 

COMPETITION SRINOS GAINS 

The free competitive system Involves by Its 
very nature much duplication of plant and 
of manpower. A great many separate units 
carry on a practically identical operation with 
disregard of the fact that capacities are not 
fully utilized and that at any given time 
there may exist great waste by comparison 
with what would be the actual needs of a 
single operation. This Is clearly inherent in 
the competitive order. Its Justification lies 
In the offsetting gains which are achieved 
through the rivalries which this separateness 
permits and which the incentives of free en¬ 
terprise excite. 
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The American petroleum Indoetry hu 
grown to the giant It Is toCmy under the tn« 
oentive of the free Amerloan ayetem. Xta 
attalnmente are truly amaatng and leoog-* 
nized over the world aa nothing abort of 
monumental. I think no Induatry at home 
or abroad can match the petrolemn indue- 
try's record of growth and of elBoiency. No 
more impreaaive single example of the sound¬ 
ness of the American plan can be cited. What 
have appeared to be extravagances in oper¬ 
ation have In fact proved economiea in dia- 
gulee. The initiative, inventiveness, and the 
general urge to Improvement which derive 
from the ever-present challenge of the com¬ 
petitive arrangement easily Justify its ap¬ 
parent defects. 

But in time of war the problem changes. 
What is Important ia the immediate present, 
not the long-range prospect. We must set 
aside our customary concern for the period 
ahead, excepting only as relates to the war 
Iteelf. Every resource and every energy must 
b3 directed to doing the war Job. Thus, if 
to win now we have to sacrlfloe future values, 
that is the intelligent thing to do, recog¬ 
nising that for us there is no future unless 
we win now. The ship ir storm at sea casta 
overboard cargo of great value in order to 
withstand the gale. To risk the loss of ship, 
cargo, and crew, under such conditions, would 
Indeed be folly of a tragic aort. 

NEED MAXIMUM PBODUCnON 

What must be required of all essential in¬ 
dustry today is a maximum production with 
an absolute minimum expenditure of the 
materials and men for which there is a press¬ 
ing war demand. Obviously, this can only be 
had through utUlxing to the full the resources 
at hand, without restrictions by reason of 
diversified ownership. This is but another 
way of saying that Industry must be com¬ 
pletely geared to the war program, and aU 
other considerations forgotten for the mo¬ 
ment. If combination, pooling, and common 
use will obtain for us far more than otherwise 
we can immediately obtain—and if we are 
desperately in need of this production, as we 
are—then surely no different course can pos¬ 
sibly be Justified. 

The President announced in his message to 
the Congress day before yesterday that the 
United States Is producing only a little more 
than 60 percent of its maximum possible 
war output. His words will well bear repe¬ 
tition here, and I quote: 

"Not until we have reached the maximum-^ 
and we can do this only by stripping our 
civilian economy to the bone—can our fight¬ 
ing men and those of our allies be aseured of 
the vastly greater quantities of weapons re¬ 
quired to turn the tide." 

There can be no mistaking the import of 
this message from the President, and to you 
men of the oil industry it carries especial 
ilgnificance, for your product is indispensable, 
and the Job ahead of you is monumental. 

JOB YET TO BE DONE 

We in Washington have already had to ask 
you to do things which you would not be 
Justified in doing on the basis of normal 
competitive considerations. In fact, they 
have been wholly in conflict with those con¬ 
siderations. We have, however, recognlEcd 
always the necessity for the industry being 
maintained in economic good health, and 
have done what we could to support this prin¬ 
ciple as adjustments have been required. I 
believe the record will afford ample evidence 
of the fact that we have constantly tried to be 
reasonable, if firm, in requiring performance 
based upon the war need. 

One of the most crucial tests to which 
private industry could ever be subjected Is 
being applied today—the test of Its adapta¬ 
bility to unselfish public service in time of 


great national need. The Industry has con¬ 
tributed vastly to the pubUo welfare in nor¬ 
mal times and baa a fine record of perform¬ 
ance in the last war. But the condition to¬ 
day has no true parallel. The demands upon 
the industry in the last war were mlhor In¬ 
deed by comparison. The Industry's good 
reputation is by no means enou^. The 
record of the past supplies Justifiable pride 
and confidence, but whether on the gipmtic 
scale of the present war an equal record can 
be achieved reihalns to be demonstrated. 
That the accomplishment today has been 
great—in some fields you might say miracu¬ 
lous—none can deny. At the same time, we 
must all admit that, although the Job Is well 
started, it is yet to be done. 

FBEE XNTXBPBXSB CAN DO XT 

It Is the firm conviction of the Office of Pe¬ 
troleum Coordinator that total adjustment of 
the economy of oil to the demands of war can 
be aooompUshed within the framework of the 
free-enterprise system. Our Office entered 
upon Its duties a little mm than a year 
ago with strong faith both in the system and 
in the men who comprised it. That faith has 
not been shaken in the intervening months: 
to the contrary, it has been reenforced by 
experience. The oil industry has responded 
magnificently as Oov«rnment has made 
known its needs and indicated the direction 
in which the industry should move to ac¬ 
commodate them. Here and there a rare dis¬ 
sent. But the record for industry coopera¬ 
tion is a record that may be pointed to with 
pride. We in the Office of Petroleum Coor¬ 
dinator have confidence and the best possible 
basis for confidence—performance—in the 
ability of the oil indus^ to go to war—and 
to win a war—without the sacrifice of its in¬ 
dependence. Our experience has been such to 
date that we feel very sure the Industry is 
possessed of a sufficient capacity for coopera¬ 
tive action to get the result—the best result— 
by the methods that have been followed so 
far: i. e.. cooperative methods that permit 
industry to work in partnership fashion with 
Government and that credit it with unquali¬ 
fied patriotism and a genuine willingness to 
serve. 

We recQgnim at the same time the need for 
intelligent governmental direction, and we 
look critically to ourselves to see that this is 
forthcoming. Industry cannot be expected 
to perform if central direction from Wash¬ 
ington is defective. The combined effort can¬ 
not be successful if there is inefficiency or 
lack of understanding in either quarter. 
Total success requires smooth-working or¬ 
ganization arrangement as between Govern¬ 
ment and industry with no ambiguity in the 
matter of what is wanted, how it is to be 
done, and who is responsible. 

And as government is entitled to expect 
the full cooperation of industry and a ready 
acceptance of its orders, so industry is en¬ 
titled to expect intelligent and efficient man¬ 
agement of its affairs by government. It is 
entitled to take a lively interest in the opera¬ 
tions of its governmental management in 
recognition of the fact that industry is as 
dependent upon its governmental manage¬ 
ment in these times as is the private com¬ 
pany dependent upon its private manage¬ 
ment in ordinary times. The Office of Pe¬ 
troleum Coordinator, therefore, welcomes 
rather than resents the interest of the indus¬ 
try in its activities and the critioism of the 
industry as there may be occasion therefor. 
While we are proud of what has been accom¬ 
plished to date, we do not claim to have at¬ 
tained perfection. 

JOZNT COOPXBATXON li AMSWn 

I am. myself, the more enthusiastic today 
over the prospects of suooess In our cooper¬ 
ative activity with Industry by reason of 


meetings which in the past fi days have been 
held with executives of ail of the east coast 
oil companies. The problem under consid- 
eratUm has been the problem about which Z 
have been spealdng—the need for the sepa¬ 
rate companlee banding together In various 
ways to meet the needs of the present as an 
Industry and foregoing individual identity 
to the extent necessary for the time being. 
Joint use of terminals, stock pooling, and 
sharing—combination arrangements designed 
to eliminate lost motion and waste—aU were 
the subject of dlsoussion. Under the pres¬ 
sure of war conditions, the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator finds it necessary to ask for co¬ 
operative action beyond any point required 
heretofore. And the response from this group 
of oilmen has left nothing to be desired. 
They have shown quickly a complete readi¬ 
ness to do all that we find It necessary to ask 
of them. And this in a spirit that augurs 
well for the future, the future. I may say, not 
only of the war program but the future of 
the oil industry itself, because, as I have 
pointed out, I think the future of oil is being 
determined by Just such intelligent and im- 
selfish disposition to serve the Nation today. 

The Impact of the war on the petroleum 
economy cannot but result in certain casual¬ 
ties in oil ranks. It is beyond the power of 
the Petroleum Coordinator to prevent tbla— 
the adjustments are too broad in their effect 
and too severe to admit of the preservation 
of all units on all fronts. The most that 
can be done is to hold this casualty list 
to a mlnmum consistent with the controlling 
necessities of the war program, and to see 
that principle and fair play are observed so 
far as lies within the influence of the direct¬ 
ing Government agency. Mo one should be 
required to suffer loes to the advantage of 
another. Here again there is place for shar¬ 
ing. And here again we shall look to the 
Industry for the utmost of cooperation and 
fair-mindedness in meeting the many prob¬ 
lems of this class which are present. We shall 
look to the industry to devise profit-sharing 
and loss-sharing plans within its own mem¬ 
bership, and compensatory arrangements of 
one kind or another designed to do justice. 
This. I appreciate, is only broad generaliza¬ 
tion, but each situation is a problem in itself 
which can only be tq)ecificaUy dealt with In 
the light of all the facts. 

MUST BTANDABDIZS VBODUCTB 

One subject which, as a former marketer. 
I recognize will excite more than average 
interest and give rise to more than one view¬ 
point is the question of uniform specifica¬ 
tions of products. If plants and storage are 
to be shared it follows Inevitably that prod¬ 
ucts must be to an extent standardized so 
as to admit of common use. Various qual¬ 
ities of any given product can scarcely be con¬ 
tinued If we are to obtain the benefit that 
shoxild come from Joint use of facilities. This 
is an inevitable pM of any plan for the Joint 
use of plant. Frankly, I can see no escape 
from the suspension of certain brand distinc¬ 
tions during the war period. In London to¬ 
day you don’t have a Choice of many different 
brands of gasoline, for example. In the first 
place, you don’t get any gasoline except for 
definitely essential use, and then you are re¬ 
stricted to the one grade—pool motor spirit. 
Xarly in the war the British, in the desperate 
need to conserve their resouroes, acted to 
take advantage of the savings to be gained 
from consolidated operation. As the war goes 
on Broadway and FicoadiUy are bound to have 
more and more in common. 

After all. disturbing ss these more drastic 
adjustments in the indusmal economy msy 
be, mey x^uce to oomparatlve tnsigntfloance 
for all of us when camparison is made with 
the saorllloe that Is demanded of the Individ- 
wai who is eslM to serve his country in time 
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Of war. We think it not too much to expect 
that a man shall be deprived of home and 
family, shall cut short his career, abandon all 
of his private interests, and give his life If 
needs be. Even the most far-reaching 
changes required of industry are by compari¬ 
son mild in the extreme In their effect upon 
the life of the Nation. And this war, be it 
remembered, is a total war. Industry Is called 
to the colors no less than the individual. Of 
both the Nation may rightfully expect a com¬ 
plete readiness to serve without reservation. 

tNOUSTBY CAN SOLVX OWN PB0BLEM8 

The oil Industry today is a highly technical, 
complex, and delicately adjusted operation. 
There was a time when oil Involved only a 
simple drilling operation to get the crude, and 
relatively simple distillation to get the prod¬ 
ucts. Now, we require geologists, geophys¬ 
icists, and paleontologists in the field, chem¬ 
ists. physicists, and engineers in the refinery, 
traffic experts, economists, analysts, and 
highly trained organizers and executives In 
transportation and distribution. With those 
present I need not dwell upon the magnitude 
and the complexity of the petroleum indus¬ 
try. But outside of the personnel of the in¬ 
dustry itself, there is but little understanding 
of the delicately balanced and finely inter¬ 
related mechanism of production, refining, 
transportation, and marketing of petroleum. 
As we proceed with the task of coordinating 
oil operations for war, we ourselves have am¬ 
ple reason to be more conscious of these com¬ 
plexities and Intricacies as they apply to the 
full range of the petroleum industry. In our 
Job of bringing the half million units of the 
oil Industry effectively Into our war program, 
we must be constantly mindful of this sensi¬ 
tivity of the Industry to these dislocations 
which to the layman seem inconsequential. 
We must act with full awareness that changes 
in production conditions in one field may— 
and do—affect other fields; that shifts in re¬ 
finery operations, if not properly made, may 
unbalance other operations back to the fields 
of production or forward to the division of 
distribution. 

This work of adjustment as applied to 
petroleum is no work for the inexperienced 
and the uninitiated. It is a Job for experts— 
experts who are thoroughly grounded In the 
realities of oil. The adjustment must be ac¬ 
complished with the fine instruments and 
the skill required in performing a delicate 
operation. Only so can a truly successful 
result be achieved. There is greater need for 
the forceps and the scalpel and the skilled 
surgeon than for the meat ax and the hack¬ 
saw and the clumsy butcher. 

It is in recognition of this that the Petro¬ 
leum Coordinator has acted to make full use 
of the talent of the Industry itself. The vast 
industrial organization that is part of the 
petroleum coordinatorship was put together 
with these facts in mind, and the staff of the 
Washington Office was selected on the same 
basis. In consequence, the petroleum In¬ 
dustry has the advantage of direction that 
is Informed and (apable of dealing In an en¬ 
lightened way with the problems of oil. 

The industry has. I think, reason to be 
thankful for the foresight of the President 
In making provision for petroleum organiza¬ 
tion as early as he did, and for his Judgment 
in selecting Secretary Ickes as the Petroleum 
Coordinator. It can know that its problems 
will be understood and treated sympathet¬ 
ically by an organization doing everything 
that skill, long hours, and perseverance can 
make possible, subject only to the paramount 
considerations that the standard of war 
necessity must be the controlling standard; 
that indxiatry and individual alike must be 
expected to make whatever sacrifices may be 
required in the national interest; and that 
every action must be an action calculated to 
advance the day of victory. 


Landlords of District of Columbia 
Bnsiness Blocks Kicking Out Tenants 
Because Government Will Pay High 
Rates 
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Monday, October 5 ,1942 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, if im¬ 
mediate action is not taken by Congress 
on a business rent control act for the 
District of Columbia many businesses in 
the District are going to fold up within 
the next few weeks. 

There appears to be an epidemic of 
rental hiking for business place by certain 
operators here in Washington. 

In substance, these operators are tell¬ 
ing their tenants, *Tf you don’t pay us a 
100-percent increase in rent, then get 
out, for the Federal Government will 
pay it.” 

Thus, the Government becomes the 
biggest competitor of the businessman 
for the moment, as it is used as a tool by 
these crafty operators. 

This is war profiteering, just as much 
as profiteering on a munitions contract. 

As the result of these manipulations, 
the District of Columbia is deprived of 
tax revenue from the businesses forced to 
close up. the citizens of the District are 
deprived of the services of these estab¬ 
lishments, and the whole damage Is 
kicked back on the taxpayers of the coun¬ 
try who are assessed for the high rentals 
the Government pays. 

The Washington Post strikes at the 
crux of the situation in an editorial to¬ 
day, when it says: 

The Important point 1b to see that positive 
action is taken promptly to end profiteering 
on commercial rents In the District and to 
stabilize these rents even as residential rents 
have been stabilized. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed in 
the editorial, however, the Office of Price 
Administration informs me that the 
President’s stabilization order does not 
apply to commercial rentals in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. That being the case, 
we must act now if we are to save the 
small business in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

The Post editorial, to which I referred, 
follows: 

STABIUZIKC ALL RENTS 

The District rent-control office deserves 
credit for undertaking to crack down on land¬ 
lords who, for reasons best known to them¬ 
selves, seek to evict tenants from dwelling 
imlts in violation of rent-control restrictions. 
There was a particularly flagrant example of 
this a few days ago, which brought court 
action and a $2S0 fine for the landlord con¬ 
cerned. To discourage further abuses by 
landlords the rent-control office has Just 
Issued a set of new and more rigid orders 
governing the eviction of tenants. This is, 
of course, a welcome development, though it 
should be pointed out that the new orders 
are for the protection of landlords as well as 
tenants. 


But for all the efforts of the rent-control 
office to look out for the rights of both land¬ 
lords and tenants, it is a fact that the rent- 
control law does not cover commercial rents. 
For some time now many of these rents 
have been progressively increased, with ten¬ 
ants more or less at the mercy of profiteering 
landlords. Indeed, the situation has gotten 
so out of hand that Representative Craw¬ 
ford, of Michigan, was recently moved to de¬ 
mand an investigation of skyrocketing busi¬ 
ness rents in the District. And. at the re¬ 
quest of District Committee Chairman Ran¬ 
dolph, an amendment to the existing law Is 
being drafted with the object of bringing 
commercial rents under tha Rent Commis¬ 
sioner’s control. 

Apparently this proposed amendment will 
not be necessary, however, for the President's 
order stabilizing the cost-of-llvlng specifies 
the formulation of a national policy on all 
rents in order to prevent avoidable price In¬ 
creases. Administration of such a policy In 
the District can easily be assigned to the 
local authorities. The important point is to 
see that positive action is taken promptly 
to end profiteering on commercial rents in 
the District and to stabilize these rents even 
as residential rents have been stabilized. 


Production of the Jemialem Artichoke 
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or 

HON. JAMIE L WHITTEN 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter from 
Fred G. Johnson, general manager, Mis¬ 
sissippi artichoke project, Charleston, 
Miss., to the Secretary of Agriculture: 

Mississippi Artichoke Project, 
Charleston, Miss., September 24, 1942, 
Hon. Claude Wickard, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sbcretart; I have read with interest 
and concern the Associated Press article 
covering your warning, which you have laid 
before the House Agricultural Committee, 
that tlie United States will face a food short¬ 
age unless it acts quickly to solve the critical 
farm-labor problem- 

May I suggest one way to aid in dealing 
with this perplexing problem? It would be 
for your Department to advocate the planting 
of the Jerusalem artichoke by the farmers, 
and especially those engaged In raising live- 
Btcck, including hogs, cattle, horses, sheep, 
and poultry, and dairy cattle. 

This would come under the heading of 
"Fuller utilization of available farm labor," 
as you outlined In your program which might 
alleviate the situation. 

I am a former Congressman from Ne¬ 
braska. And because of my 10 years’ experi¬ 
ence with the culture and production of the 
Jerusalem artichoke in Nebraska during those 
terrible drought years, I was Invited to come 
Into this region last November by the Mis¬ 
sissippi Sun and the above-named committee 
to aid them in the introduction of the Jeru¬ 
salem artichoke to the farmers as a crop 
plant for livestock feed and looking forward 
to Industries that will process the artichoke 
tubers and forage into finished products, 
such as levulose sugar, sirup, alcohol, flour, 
dry Ice, yeast, end commercial livestock 
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feed for all kinds of live stock and poultry. 
We have a small project started here of about 
43 acres which may easily produce 500 to 
600 tons of tubers, which Is enough to plant 
6.000 acres next season, and the next season 
planting will begin In December and continue 
through March in this region where the 
ground is open practically all the time dur¬ 
ing the winter months, and this is largely 
true in nearly all that region of the United 
States south of the Mason and Dixon's line 
and along the western coast. Arizona, and 
New Mexico. That is where you get the 
fuller utilization of the available farm labor, 
as the crop can be (and it is better to do it) 
planted and harvested during the months of 
November, December, January, February, and 
March, when the available farm labor has 
very little else to do. The crop doesn’t 
require any attention during the summer 
months, just 2 or 8 cultivations during the 
spring, nothing more until harvesting. 

The attached sheet will give you authentic 
information as to what you may expect from 
1 acre of artichokes properly planted and 
properly utilized. We have several acres here 
this year that will quite materially exceed 
this. 

I will be very glad to hear from you. and if 
there is any way that I can be of any further 
aid to you, I shall be very glad to render such 
services as 1 am able. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fbed G. Johnson. 


Authentic Information on What You Mat 
Reasonably Expect From 1 Acre of Mam¬ 
moth White Improved Jxbusalxm Arti¬ 
chokes IN tkx United States of America 
If 1 acre of land, which consists of 10 rows 
40 inches apart 80 rods long, is planted to 
Jerusalem artichokes any time from Deccnn- 
ber to April, with the hills spaced 80 Inches 
apart in each row and each hill produces 6 
pounds of tubers, there will be approximately 
82,000 pounds of artichoke tubers on that 1 
acre, which is a fair yield to expect under 
normal conditions if properly planted and 
cultivated on good, normal, productive land. 

Sixteen tons, and each ton is equal in feed 
value to no less than 12 bushels of com. 
The acre of artichokes would be equal to 200 
bushels of corn for feeding purposes alone, 
and there would be at least 10 tons of forage 
for valuable ensilage or in the dry form if 
ground through a hammer mill. Horses and 
mules will relish ths dry forage without 
grinding and do well on it; best to grind 
it for sheep and dairy cattle. 

Those 16 tons of tubers will produce 2.000 
pounds of fine pork, and the hogs will do the 
harvesting, or 

It will produce an equal amount of beef 
and mutton. It would be necessary to throw 
the tubers out with a potato digger or turn¬ 
ing plow for the sheep and cattle, but they 
will pick them up. or 

It will produce more dairy and poultry 
products than any other one acre of any crop 
plant known to mankind, or 
Eight hundred gallons of extra fine sirup 
80 percent levulose end 20 percent dextrose, 
or 

Six hundred and forty gallons of pure levu¬ 
lose sirup not harmful to diabetica, or 
Four hundred gallons of anhydrous ethyl 
alcohol, so badly needed for Industrial uses, 
or 

Four thousand eight hundred pounds of 
crystallzed levulose sugar beneficial to dia¬ 
betics. or 

Nine thousand six hundred pounds of flour 
not harmful to diabetics or panioular people. 

BTPXOOUCTS 

One thousand pounds of dry ioe, 160 
pounds of yeast, 2,000 potmds of higb-proteln 
feedstuff. Just from the tubers alone. The 


tops can become a valuable oellulosio ma¬ 
terial if not wanted for livestock feed. 

Two hundred pounds of artichoke seed 
tubers will plant an acre if out in two-fifth- 
ounce size, which is about the size of a black 
walnut. 

This very thing can be done with the Mam¬ 
moth White Improved Jerusalem artichoke 
on a major portion of the agricultural lands 
in continental United States of America. 

Fred O. Johnson, 

Charleston, Jf iss. 


Here Is Wkat President RooseTelt Wat 
TaUdng About 
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Monday, October 5 ,1942 

kir. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, here is what 
President Roosevelt was talking about 
when he said the country is ahead of Con¬ 
gress In Its thinking on this war. 1 Insert 
here by permission of the House an edi¬ 
torial from a little country newspaper in 
the Ozark Mountains. 

Karr Shannon is one of the best writers 
In my State and he speaks the language 
of the hill country of Arkansas—from 
which has come many of the heroes of all 
our wars for a century. 

The editorial follows: 

Every now and then acme top-hat in Wash¬ 
ington makes a speech or says something for 
the press in which he Implies that the folks 
back home—the ones over the hUl and up the 
creek—do not know that we are in the midst 
of a war. 

I said to a farm boy who walked Into the 
office the other day, **When wlU you be 
leaving?” 

And he said. **Next week.*’ 

He is now gonel Gone as a neighbor and 
friend from a community In which he was 
known, into a territory that is unknown to 
him. into a life that is uncharted, and a 
future that is a blank. 

Out at the farm you see him no more. In 
his home a hat has been hung on the waU. 
The rest of the family wUl not see him by the 
fireside this winter, and his Jokes and keen 
humor will be missed for months to come— 
or maybe forever. 

Last week he went away. 

A handshake and fareweU at the hue, and 
be just sort of disappeared. 

A mother wipes a tear from her cheek as 
she puts his old work clothes, clean from the 
wash, away for keeps in his trunk. 

And he won’t be home for supper tonight. 

Thousands are going. Just as he did, from 
every town and village in America. This mass 
of humanity that is moving from the country¬ 
side Into the military ranks Includes your 
brothers, your sons, your sweethearts, and 
maybe your dads. 

And yet a lot of people behind the desks 
in Washington are wondering If ue hUtblUlee 
fully realize we are In the midst of a war. 

They sit there meditating on what our re¬ 
actions to meat rationing would be, whether 
we would dare cut down on coffee, and whether 
It would not be good poUoy to wait until after 
the election before cutting down on our gae. 

We read the dally papers, end we listen over 
the radio. 


In one part of today’s paper we read that 
there are terrible shortages In Innumerable 
lines and that drastic curtailment must be 
made U we are to win this war. On another 
page we read that probably nothing definite 
will be done until after the elections. 

This is to a lot of you guys in Washing¬ 
ton. It comes from a measly, little country 
editor who has only one vote and absolutely 
no influence. But listen— 

Do you guys know we are in the midst of 
a war? If you do, why In the hell don’t 
you do something specific right now. 

Quit toying with vital Issues in committee 
rooms from day to day while the manhood of 
America is being eapped. Go ahead and vote 
that big tax bill that will double or treble 
our taxes. We can take It. No price Is too 
great to pay for freedom. If you can’t get 
your quotas, make the purchase of War Sav¬ 
ings bonds compulsory. Put a ceiling on 
wages and all prices—and enforce it. Con¬ 
script wealth, if you need it. What is money 
compared to blood? 

Ration our gas, take our spare tires—take 
our ears if you need them. Ration our food 
and fuel, and the shirts off our hacks. Grand¬ 
pa Tom Estes lived on what I waste. 

Help Leon Henderson hold that wildcat 
by the tall. Don’t let it get away and come 
down here. 

And to you fellows running this selective- 
service business (I’m still talking to you guys 
In Washington). Why don't you anchor your¬ 
selves, make a plan and then stick by It— 
come hell or high water? One day we read 
in the papers that married men with depend¬ 
ents will be drafted by next month. And then 
you oome out with a statement that it may 
be next year. You sometimes reverse your¬ 
selves in the space of I week. 

Don't keep the hoys in hot water from 
week to week. Tell ’em, dammit, tell ’em I 
And then for once stick to your word. With 
the exception of a few creatures who would 
buy out, politic out, or "conscientiously ob¬ 
ject" out, the boys are not trying to dodge 
the draft. Most of 'em are more than willing 
to go. You underestimate the American boys. 
They’ve got more guts than a stack of tigers. 
Make your rules, and that’s that. 

You Congressmen up there! For once in 
your life forget the folks back borne. They've 
got plenty of garden seed and circulars. 
Quit bothering about the postmasters and 
mail carriers for the duration. Quit your 
pussyfooting and vote a firm "yes.” The 
primaries don’t come up again imtll 1944. 
You can take a little soft soap and bull and 
a few thousand dollars and win an election 
In 2 weeks. But it’s going to take steel, iron, 
and guts to win this war In 2 years. 

As I said before, I repeat again, I am a 
little editor trying to run a little newspaper 
in a little town In the hills. We give hun¬ 
dreds of Inohes of space to the Government’s 
efforts in the lines of War bond buying, rub¬ 
ber oozuBervatlon, junk Iron rallies, etc. We 
can’t print all the stuff you Government 
officials send us. To put out a paper that 
would carry all the "releases" each week 
would mean that we would have to purchase 
at least $10,000 worth of extra equipment. 
We haven’t got the money, and oouldn’t get 
the equipment in times like these If We had 
the cash. 

Now, don’t get the Idea that us oountry 
Jakes don’t appreciate you boys In Waibing- 
ton. We realize that you are an essential 
pert of our system of government, and we 
are willing to cooperate at all thnee. The 
Okies are clear up here and nothing to being 
shot but rabbits and squirrels. But with two 
or three bunches of young men leaving each 
month, the women and children in the fields 
trying to carry on the work they left, the 
junk man taking the test frying pan, and my 
tlree wearing thinner and thinner day by 
day—don’t you think for a minute tliat we 
do not realize we ere In the zaldit of a war. 
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A GvTmnMat imte Spedu WA 
Vninmot 


memmaxi op remarks 

HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 

or OAyPOMIU 

n? Tfil HODSB OF RXPRBBBiTAtlVaE 
Monday, Octobar S, 1942 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, it ie inter- 
Mting to note the different methods used 
by agents of the Federal Gtovemment in 
presenting its problems and their atti* 
tude in administering their duties. 

The manner of exercising the vast 
powers now centraltxed in the Federal 
Government brings these agents in con¬ 
tact with the affairs of every man, wom¬ 
an, and child in the country. The confi¬ 
dence of the people of the Nation, and 
their morale, depends much upon the 
wisdom, prudence, and aptitude with 
which these administrative agents pre¬ 
sent Uie Nation’s problems to the 
country. 

An effective exercise of the powers of 
this Government in wartime requires 
many decisive and drastic things to be 
done. How well the people accept the 
burdens required of them depends much 
upon the prudence, consideration, and 
fairness with which these powers are 
exercised. 

Unfortunately, even in a great popular 
Government like ours, we sometimes see 
a disheartening display of egotism, arro¬ 
gance, and ineptitude. 

It is a refreshing thing when a high 
representative of the Government dis¬ 
cusses its problems positively, consider¬ 
ately, candidly, impersonally, and yet 
with firm adherence to duty. I submit 
an editorial from the National Petroleum 
News under date of September 23, which 
pays well-deserved commendation to the 
speech of Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petro¬ 
leum Coordinator, at the annual meeting 
of the National Petroleum Association at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 17th of Septem¬ 
ber. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A LBADBI SPBAIC8 

A most imusual speech was made at Pltts- 
hurgh last week by a high Qovermnsnt war 
agency oflioiai. It was a qpeeeh of humiUty, 
in, great contrast to the many warlord and 
scolding q)eechea being made by many in 
offlcial Washington. 

It was a speech of admiration for and de¬ 
votion to America's great competitive system 
in buelness. Capeclal^ as in the oU industry. 

It was a speech of pride in the cooperative 
effort of oil and Ckwemment ao far In tbia 
war, and a atatament of a **flrm conviction of 
the Offloe of Petroleum Coordinator that total 
adjustment of the economy of oU to the de¬ 
mands of war oan ba aocompUabad within the 
framework of the free enterprise system.** 

It was a speech acknowledging to the oU 
am tbair **UTiqualifled patriotism and genu¬ 
ine wUllngneei to eerve.** 

It wie a vp&mth of unquallflad assurance to 
do an possible to keep war's easualtiet in the 
oil Imhistry to the irnnlmum. 

And n im A spaaoh admitting emus ctf Im- 
man judgment In the paat and sincerety in¬ 
viting not lust ffu g gs i tion a but 
in tlwlutuse. 


It was a speech to hearten every oil man In 
his war effort and to make etch have confi¬ 
dence in and sympatbetie ehaortty for the man 
who made it and who it trying to lead them. 

For theee reaeons the reader wlU find that 
speech snlMtantiaUy in full elsewhere in 
this issue. It was that of Ralph K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator, and made at 
the fortieth annual meeting of the National 
Petroleum Aaeoclation. 

We eamesity urge that you read that 
speech for the nke of it we have not heard 
amid au the iq>eech making from Washing¬ 
ton. 8o many Washington ^)eeches are dic¬ 
tatorial. They teU the rest of America to 
wait until Washington has planned it and 
then to obey. They scold and accuse. They 
do everyth!^ but offer cooperation with the 
Americans who are fumWilng the eons and 
brothera and the dNlars to fight this war. 
And above all they generally indicate plans 
of social and economic reform of life and 
buslneae. 

As the oil Industry and America enter 
upon the darkeat and moet haaardoua period 
In all history, this speech of the Deputy 
Petroleum Coordinator says that our Gov¬ 
ernment—^mlnd you "our Government"—^ts 
going to work with us and for us that we 
of the oil industry may. as free oltlaens. do 
the best Job we ever have done as such free 
cltiaens, a Job that will help tremendously 
In winning this war. 

It was Just the speech this critical moment 
and this harassed oil industry needs to 
arouse atUl more the fighting energy of every 
oilman. 


Plica Cantrol—Slum Qcarancc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 

or IU.IWOIB 

IN THE ROU6I OF BIKUKUDITATlVBfi 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 

Mr. KEUiY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Ricoao and to include therein my 
remarks made on the 16th day of Au¬ 
gust 1937, in reference to slum clear¬ 
ance, may I state, before these remarks 
are again mentioned by me, that yester¬ 
day, September 23,1942, marks a day in 
the history of our country as to Just 
what Congress intended to do. 

The price-control bill as passed does 
not and will not stabilise prices. Con¬ 
sumers already are paying entirely too 
much for ooniumer goods—each and 
every day thrprices are going up. 

The President of the United States is 
right in this flidit to control prices, for 
if a price ceiling is not placed on con¬ 
sumer goods, higher wages are bound to 
be asked by all who labor to meet the 
added increase in living conditions. 

While our Constitution gives no power 
to Uie President, as Prmfident, or to the 
President as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of the United States, to 
legislate either in peacetime or in war- 
thne, we must dekgate the responsilsility 
tosomemie to curb prices and protect the 
people agmnst concealed price increases. 

The people having elected the Presi¬ 
dent and he being a duly-eleeted otficial 
and the ChiM Executive of the Govern¬ 


ment, if he cannot be trusted, who could? 
Certainly in wartimes we must place our 
faith in the Chief Executive. 

Let us glance into the past, and there, 
we find many a vicious newspaper article 
against Presidents under similar condi¬ 
tions, for their will to preserve this Union 
for the masses. 

We find Jefferson encountering diffi¬ 
cult problems while In office, and those 
who did not agree with his policies sought 
to destroy his principles, yet Jefferson's 
name lives, while those of his critics have 
been forgotten. 

Abraham Lincoln experienced the 
same sltuaticm—one has only to refer to 
Greeley’s artldes on Lincolnr-while Bald¬ 
win always referred to the President as 
the bloodhound of Illinois. 

The late TTieodore Roosevelt was re¬ 
ferred to as a lunatic, classed worse than 
an anarchist, and it was stated that if he 
had his way, we would all do business 
with glass pockets. These remarks were 
quoted by the elder J. P. Morgan and the 
tone of bis remarks merely sums up the 
hatred which big business generally had 
for the trust buster. 

Yet all the feeling against all of the 
great Presidents in the past, who sought 
to preserve the Union by their acknowl¬ 
edgment of the will of the people, was but 
a ripple in comparison with the present 
hatred against Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
perpetrated by those who cannot dictate 
their policies over the viishea of the 
people. 

8o, Mr. Speaker, in this fight to prevent 
inflation, I was one of the 96 men who 
voted with the President to control 
prices. This administration has done 
much in helping those who have to toil, 
that they roight have a better place in 
which to live and bring up their families, 
and at this point I incorporate the re¬ 
marks made by me in 1987 on slum clear¬ 
ance: 

■LUM OtADICATlOK AND HOUSINO 

(Extension at remarks of Bon. Edwabd A 

b:iu.t, of lUlnois, In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Monday, Aug. 16, 1937) 

Mr. Kxllt of Uiinois. Mr. Speaker, In con¬ 
sideration of 8.1685, a bill to provide financial 
assistance to the States and political sub¬ 
divisions thereof for the elimination of un¬ 
safe and insanitary housing conditions, for 
the eradication of slums, for the provision of 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for fami¬ 
lies of low income, and for the reduction of 
unemployment and the stimulation of busi¬ 
ness activity, to creat a United States hous¬ 
ing authority, and for other purposes. I 
wholeheartedly give my sincere support. 
When our country was enjoying the peak of 
prosperity hoiudng experts informed us that 
millions of our people in the land of wealth 
were Uvlng In homes unfit for human habi¬ 
tation and, Instead of a remedy for this sit¬ 
uation In oiuer that it might Improve, con- 
ditiona of living for these unfortunates were 
continually getting worse. Since the build¬ 
ing boom that prevailed prior to 1939 stopped, 
as weU as aU other means of employment, 
tbousanda of homes in slum districts have 
been demolished, with the result that count¬ 
less millions of people are without proper 
houaing faculties. The bUl reoogniaee the 
fact that homes for our citizens in the low- 
income brackets will not end cannot be butlt 
by private enterprise; therefore, if those citi- 
lans are to be housed in better living qu'^r- 
tera, such a program must be asalsted by the 
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Federal Government. The problem of thofe 
citissens who are unable to provide them- 
selves with better housing conditions, 
through no fault of their own, people who do 
not and cannot earn enough by honest labor 
and effort on their part, who must live In In¬ 
sanitary buildings, the raising of their chil¬ 
dren In these environments has made the 
housing problem a national problem. 

The administration, under the guidance 
of President Roosevelt, has sought to remedy 
this terrible housing condition prevailing 
throughout our country through the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, the establish¬ 
ing of the Home Owners' Loan Corporation, 
the Federal Housing Administration, the 
Public Works Administration, and the Sub¬ 
sistence Homesteads Corporation—-they have 
all been designed to help solve this mighty 
question of proper housing. They not only 
afford the furnishing of homes for those 
who are able to pay for the cost of same, but 
also the furnishing of homes for those who 
are unable to finance the full cost of their 
homes. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has loaned millions of dollars to limited-profit 
corporations at low Interest rates for the con¬ 
struction of homes. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
Insured loans for repairs and modernization 
of almost a million and a half of homes in 
our country, and has insured mortgagee for 
new bulldh'g and refinancing of old homes to 
the amount of $600,000,000; it also Is insuring 
mortgages at the rate of 1.500 per week for 
low-cost housing, which in turn helps the 
building industry and those who rely on 
building of homes for employment. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
saved from foreclosure hundreds of thousands 
of homes in this Nation despite the criticism 
of those who could not comply with the laws 
governing the Corporation, and those who 
lost their homes through foreclosure proceed¬ 
ings which are less than 9 percent throughout 
the Nation. 

These agencies have helped to solve our 
home problem; however, they have been un¬ 
able to solve the problem to provide homes 
for the lowest-income classes—that is, with 
Incomes in the brackets below $1,200 per an¬ 
num. This bill attempts to solve the problem 
of furnishing homes for that class of our 
citizens whose income will not permit them 
to pay for the cost of furnishing homes in 
decent quarters. 

In many cases two or more families oc¬ 
cupy these old homes unfit for habitation; 
this bill will afford better living quarters for 
those unfortunate citizens. 

This bill not only helps to provide better 
living quarters to those people whose incomes 
are in the low brackets, but also will help the 
unemployment situation especially in the 
larger cities of the Nation where these con¬ 
ditions prevail, so, therefore. It will help the 
employment situation as well. 

It will help also the lowering of death 
rates from tuberculosis which is always found 
among our oiti 2 sen 8 that live In slum quarters. 
It will afford these people a new environ¬ 
ment of life, especially among the children 
that now practically live in the state of crime 
they are not responsible for, but laid at their 
door from infancy up to the time they are 
ready to go out into the world. 

This bill will also decentralize the housing 
activities of the Federal Government by 
putting up to local housing authorities the 
task of working out their own housing prob¬ 
lems with the aid of the Federal Government. 

The sum provided for in this bill is $500,- 
000.000 for loans during the period of 3 years. 
The money is to be raised on the part of the 
Federal Government by the sale of United 
States bonds issued by the United States 
Housing Authority, said bonds to be guar¬ 
anteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States Government. These loans are 
to be repaid in full with Interest at not less 


than the going Federal rate of interest, plus 
one-half of 1 percent, and no loan is to be 
made in excess of 86 percent of the cost of 
the project, thereby requiring the local com- 
mimlty of housing authority to stand 15 per¬ 
cent of the total cost of the housing project 
where there is no grant. The loans are to be 
secured by a first lien on the revenues of the 
projects of the local agencies and also by a 
pledge of the annual contribution to be paid 
to such agencies by the United States Hous¬ 
ing Authority in the way of annual con¬ 
tributions. 

Mr. Speaker, during the dark days of the 
past, when minds were depressed, people were 
In the state of fear in the 48 States of the 
Union, and out of that fear new life has been 
born, new environments are assured, and a 
better understanding for one another. 
Every State in the Union is now interested 
and concerned in the welfare of the citizens 
of our country. I am happy to lend my sup¬ 
port in this great measure of a humanitarian 
aspect. 


Encouraging Factors in Secret Trip 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday» October 5 ,1942 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcord, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of October 2, 
1942: 

Encouraging Factors xn Secret Trip—Shows 

Workability of News Censorship Plan and 

Strategy Decisions 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Roosevelt's secret trip across the 
continent has stirred up a controversy among 
newspaper correspondents and members of 
Congress as to whether the news should have 
been suppressed during the last 2 weeks. 

The purpose of the secrecy, of course, was 
protective. It is important in wartimes that 
the movements of the President be attended 
with as little public knowledge as possible 
so that enemy saboteurs shall not have the 
opportunity to do barm to the train or auto 
In which the Chief Executive may be travel¬ 
ing. 

This Is a well-recognized rule. The corre¬ 
spondents here observed it when Prime Min¬ 
ister Churchill came and went, and they par¬ 
ticularly refrained from printing anything 
whatsoever about the visit of Foreign Com¬ 
missar Molotov of Russia until after he had 
left the United States. 

Wherever the President's life may be in¬ 
volved, the customary rule is to err on the 
side of suppression, hence the reasons for 
secrecy in this instance are well founded. 
It has been suggested that the news in ad¬ 
vance of the trip was properly withheld, but 
that press dispatches could have been per¬ 
mitted a day or two after the President vis¬ 
ited each city or area. This, however, merely 
would have made more difficult the problems 
of the secret service, which is charged by law 
with the duty of protecting the Chief Execu¬ 
tive. 

The moment any dispatches had been 
printed telling that the President was en 
route it would have been easy for any enemy 
agents on the Pacific coast to have surmised 
that Mr. Roosevelt might go there. And 
since the principal objective probably was 
to Inspect Pacific coast stations and plants, 
the Importance of secrecy for the whole trip 
can be well tmderstood. 


OBIAT 1UBBPON8XBZL1TT 

It is being asked why the President took 
the trip when he has access to reports from 
high Army and Navy officers who are con¬ 
stantly making inspection trips. The answer 
la that with the biggest war in history and 
the biggest responsibility ever placed on a 
President, it was natural for Mr. Roosevelt 
to want to see with his own eyes what was 
going on throughout the country. 

He has always liked to get the feel of things 
first hand and, though the trip had its 
hazards, it Is understandable how he came to 
decide on It. 

One may disagree with the report that the 
President has made to the press. He appears 
to come back rather critical of the news re¬ 
ports, which regrettably are inadequate be¬ 
cause censorship and the preoccupation of 
high officials make it difficult to get accurate 
information on some highly controversial 
subjects. 

Mr. Roosevelt didn't stay out long enough 
perhaps to get an over-all picture of what 
the people are thinking, nor could he appraise 
In a couple of weeks the validity of the news 
reports. There are always, to be sure, minor 
irritations and articles that are not palatable 
to persons in a position of responsibility who 
grow impatient with the free processes of an 
alert press which in the very nature of things 
makes mistakes. 

What is important Is whether the people 
know what's going on in Washington or 
whether they magnify the items to which the 
President has referred as indications of a non- 
cooperative attitude inside the Government. 
There is no way to verify these things because 
the censorship sometimes prevents the press 
from getting access to the truth. 

It is a safe assumption that the matters 
complained of by the President can be cor¬ 
rected by a more intimate contact between 
the press and the Government, something 
that Elmer Davis is expected to work out. 
encouraging sign 

A war is too big a thing to be run per¬ 
fectly. Mistakes will happen and reports 
will get out piecemeal, sometimes before the 
whole story can be learned. On the whole, 
it is refreshing that a man as important as 
the President can travel from coast to coast 
in America for 2 weeks and all the news¬ 
papers and magazines and radio stations 
respect his wisher and keep a news Item of 
that sensational nature from the people till 
officially released. 

It is an encouraging sign, too, that the 
Commander in Chief can leave Washington 
in the midst of war and rely on a staff of 
Army and Navy officers back home to take 
care of the Lour-by-hour decisions that must 
be made on war strategy and other vital mat¬ 
ters related to it. It is a sign that the cause 
of the United Nations is progressing favor¬ 
ably when the President can take 2 weeks 
out and see things for himself. The strain 
must be easing. 


Doclaration of PoBcy Adopted Bj 
RepiAlicaii Memberi of the Homo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.RICHARDB.WI(iGLESW0RTH 

OF lUaeACBUBETTi 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 2942 

Mr, WIQQLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Ricoko, I include the following letter 
received from the State Council of Young 
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Itoi% H^utilifiaxi OlutKi of liMSiAhii- 
sette: 

aonoM, ICam., Suptmber 29,1942. 
Bon. RnniAib B. WMUMWomi, 

Houm ButUUnff, Vofllinfpton, B. C. 

Dms Mi. WmoLnwottti: It gim mi great 
pleime to inform you that the following 
reeolutlon, Introdnoed by mep was adc^ited 
by the State OoimcU of Young Mmi’e Be- 
publiean Clube of Mamaebuaette at tte reg¬ 
ular mott^ly meeting on Saturday. 8e^ 
tember S0: 

*171. the State OotinoU of Young Men's Re¬ 
publican Clubs of Massachusetts, hereby 
commend the RepuUican Member of the 
Katlonal Bouse who recently adopted the 
constructive lO-polnt program of Repub¬ 
lican policies and principles.** 

Sincerely yours. 

jABiM O. Batlit. jr. 


Professional ^lUgnlators’’ Scored in 
Attack on Proposed Securities and Ei- 
ckange Commission Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 

Of nXINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPZUSSENTATIVE3 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend tny remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
The Daily Bond Buyer of October 3.1942: 
PaoncssioKAL Riottlators Bcx>bed nr Attack 

ON PROPOfWD SUCtmiTT AND EXCHANOB COM¬ 
MISSION RtTLE—BoND Attorney Tells Phil¬ 
adelphia Bond Clxtb That Requlatzon of 
Municipal Bond Market Would Injure 
States and Cities 

Governmental regulation of industry, as 
we have seen it In this country, as well as 
all over the world, was the timely subiect 
of an address made yesterday at a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Municipal Bond Club by 
David M. Wood, Now York bond attorney, who 
also happens to be serving his second term 
as president of the Municipal Bond Club of 
New York. Mr. Wood did not confine his re¬ 
marks to the proposed rule X-1501-10, re¬ 
cently submitted to the Inveetment banking 
industry by the Security and Bhcchange Com¬ 
mission, although he used that proposal-- 
which he described as '‘regulation at its 
worst**—to point up his criticism of the type 
of bureaucratic regulation which, feeding 
upon itself, makes legitimate business diffi¬ 
cult if not Impossible. Impoaee tremendous 
expense upon It. burdens executives with un¬ 
necessary duties, and often puts business in 
B strait Jacket. New procedures, or new meth¬ 
ods of doing business are disoouraged, he 
ocntinued. and worst of all. a large and ex¬ 
pensive bunaucracy Is built up. which tends 
to perpetuate Itself, until finally—perhaps 
after generations, the public goes to the other 
extreme and wipes It out completely. 

Taking a broader view of the subject than 
local examples of regxilation such as that 
being administered by the Securities and Xx- 
change Commission. Mr. Wood reminded his 
Ustenm that, in some countries, regulation 
has brought about the emigration of whole 
Induitrles to other oountries. 'l io e s B l ve 
regulation was responsible. In a very large 
measure, during the Middle Ages." he con- 
tfnued. 'Tbr the devdopmeut of the great 
trsdt&t comm un ities on the bogi of Hottaad 
and the bleak ooast of the Battle, where 
IWM free Ihmi tts irUBliig eflaebk XI 


contributed in no small dsgrss to the settls- 
ment of North America, for, when regulation 
onoe gets into full swing, it tends to busst the 
bounds of industry and oommeroe and to spill 
over Into the regulation of the private and 
religious Ilfs of the citizen. 1 could expend 
upon this thesis and show how the growth 
of regulation. In any community, goea hand 
In hand with the loss of liberty by the people 
and the gradual obange in the form of gov¬ 
ernment from a democracy, or eomething ap¬ 
proaching a democracy, to a more authon- 
tarlan type of government.** 

Referzing specifically to the Securities and 
Exchange Oommisalon and the history of Its 
several attempts to extend its control to em¬ 
brace public securities such as those of States 
and cities. Mr. Wood said that In hla Judg¬ 
ment the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion's "greatest mistake is its failure to appre¬ 
ciate the fact that anything which impedes 
the free flow of State and municipal bonds in 
the markets of the world directly affects the 
States and the municipalities. The munici¬ 
palities, however, are very conscious of that 
fact and. therefore, to the surprise. I suspect, 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the municipalities have resisted its attempt to 
secure congressional legislation authorizing 
It to regulate the transactions of dealers In 
public securities in the over-the-counter 
market. The men who run the finances 
of our municipalities have acquired consid¬ 
erable familiarity with the trading market 
In their securities and know its effect upon 
their financial operations." 

•There are vast differences betwwn public 
and private securities," the ^aker con¬ 
tinued. "When a private company issues its 
secuiitiea, the transaction represents private 
interests borrowing from the public for pri¬ 
vate purposes. When a State or a municipal¬ 
ity Issues securities, the transaction repre¬ 
sents the organized public borrowing money 
from the pu^c for public purposes. In other 
words, the public is at each end of the trans¬ 
action. That is a distinction which, In my 
opinion. Is too often overlooked. In regulat¬ 
ing private securities, in the Interest df the 
public, it is not unnatural that the regulat¬ 
ing body will view all transactions from the 
point of view of the investor, because the 
damage done to the Issuer will, perhaps, 
affect the public only remotely, but. in the 
case of public securities, such an attitude is 
unreasonable because the public Is both the 
Issuer and the investor. 

"These differences between pubUc and pri¬ 
vate securities have usually been recognized 
by our legislative bodies, and statute after 
statute, of every character, car be cited 
which exempts State and municipal bonds 
from Its operation. CJongress recognized 
these differences in the various securities acts 
which It has passed, and I think that one of 
the mistakes which the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission has made is its attempt to 
apply, without discrimination, the same ideas 
of regulation tq public as well as private secur¬ 
ities." 

Lest anyone think that he la opposed to 
any regulation. Mr. Wood conceded that to 
ask under what circumstances he would ap¬ 
prove of regulation la a fair question and de¬ 
serves a candid answer. That answer he made 
In the following words: "I am of the opinion 
that regulation of a business, or Industry. 
Is In public Interest when abuses in that 
bualneaa or Industry, are so widespread as to 
be the rule, rather than the exception. Then, 
In my opinion, and only then, is it Justifiable 
to Impose burdens upon legitimate transac¬ 
tions and honest businessman. Uxuler such 
oircumatanoes. unfortunately, the honest 
businessman and the tegitimata transaotlou 
is the exception, and the benefit of the regu- 
latkm. In all probabOlty. will outweigh its 
dlsadvantagea. When, however, the abuse 
complained of Is a me ooourrenoe and the 
overwhelming majority of transactions in 
the tnduitry axe l^itlmate, US 2 , and above- 


boaid. than to handicap the greet majority of 
honeet men in the bualneei and to put bur¬ 
dens upon the overwhelming mejorlty of 
l e git i m ate transactions, in sn effort to curb 
the rare and Isolated Illegitimate transaction. 
Is absurd. The cure is worse than the 
disease. 


HanUfAl-Rashid Widi a Brut Band 


EXnSNSION OF REaitARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MZCHiaAN 

IN THE HOU8B OF BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune: 

RAXUN-AL-XABRID WITH A BRASS BAND 

The tactics of Harun-al-Reshld. who sallied 
forth at night to see what his loiral subjects 
were doing and saying, are, of course, suscepti¬ 
ble to modern improvements. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Journey demonstrated once more that Amer¬ 
ica is, indeed, the land of superlatives. His 
secret was undoubtedly the biggest secret in 
history. Probably less than half the people in 
the communities through which he passed 
have been talking about It for the last 10 
days. Between 60,000 and 70,000 scfldlers 
were required to guard the route he traveled 
on the Pacific coast and at one place, it is 
reported, the President addressed 50,000 per¬ 
sons. But at least it was a well kept secret 
to the shut-ins who depend on the news¬ 
papers and the radio for their news. The 
censorship office decreed that the President’s 
movements were a military secret and not a 
single newspaper in the United States printed 
a word of them until he was safely back in the 
White House. Now some of their readers who 
don’t know the circumstances accuse them of 
boycotting the President. 

As Representative Hallsck noted In Con¬ 
gress, these uncontrollable urges to go out and 
see what the people are thinking and saying 
seem to seize possession of Mr. Roosevelt 
about once every 2 years. In 1936 there was 
the inspection of the drought areas, of which 
Mr. Hallbck was so unkind to say that they 
consisted of about 5 minutes of drought in¬ 
spection and 6 days of parades. In 1938 
there was a similar swing around the circle, 
and in 1940. as everyone will remember, the 
tension of international events which was go¬ 
ing to keep the President in Washington re¬ 
laxed enough to permit him to inspect defense 
plants In those areas In which the people were 
least suspicious that what Mr. Wlllkie was 
saying was only campaign oratory. It is 
understood, of course, that these trips have 
all been nonpolitical. The fact that elec¬ 
tions also occur at 2-year intervals is purely 
a coincidence. 

This is the first of the trips that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt has made In camera. As time goes on 
repetition of the device may bring refine¬ 
ments. When the Prince of Wales, the pres¬ 
ent Duke of Windsor, wished to avoid the 
panoply of state visits he traveled under one 
of his minor titles, as Baron Renfrew. The 
21 -gun salute to the President was abolished 
on the trip just finished. Perhaps in the 
future Mr. Rooeevelt will prefer to travel 
under one of his subsidiary titles, such as 
president of the American Red Cross or of 
the Warm Springs Foimdatlon. 

It was fortunate that Mr. Roosevelt got 
back to Washington when he did, considering 
the state of affairs as he described it on his 
arzlvaL Zt seams that Congress Is pokiiig its 
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&o«e into affaii’s that do not concern it, prin* 
olpally the conduct of the war. It Is 
pressing opinions on many subjects about 
which it can't possibly have adequate Inform 
mation, because the executive department 
won't tell the Congressmen what it is doing. 
Also, the Members are actually talcing time 
to debate when legislation is ordered. 

Newspapers and the radio, and their col¬ 
umnists and commentators, are also dissemi¬ 
nating stories whidh are not accurate and 
which do infinite harm, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
although he refused to name whom he was 
talking about. Oovemment officials are 
rushing into print with inaccurate and 
alarmist statements. Even Donald Nelson 
appears to be at fault. Mr. Nelson, who is 
supposed to be the boss of production, said 
that it was 14 percent below its goal In 
August. The President intimated that Mr. 
Nelson probably didn't know what he was 
talking about. 

Almost everybody, in fact, seems to be out 
of step. 


Even Ae New Dealers See a Dictator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, October 5 ,1942 

Mr. HOPTMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ray¬ 
mond Clapper, New Deal commentator, 
September 29, writes: 

This is something 1 never expected to write. 
For the first time since I have been reporting 
in Washington, I believe we are in danger 
of going over to dictatorship. 

I don't mean the temporary, quasi dictator¬ 
ship that war always brings to a brief life. 1 
mean dictatorship, period. 

There can be no immediate return to nor¬ 
mal when the fighting stops. If Congress 
cannot recover Its sense of responsibility and 
its independence from pressure groups like 
the ravenous farm lobby, it will be no more 
capable of dealing with reconstruction than 
it is capable of dealing with war problems. 

We are seeing before our eyes this week the 
break-down of legislative government. Con¬ 
gress Is not legislating, it is carrying out the 
orders of a handful of farm lobbyists who 
hover around the halls of the Capitol and give 
their orders. They are the Congress—^people 
you never elected and whose names you prob¬ 
ably don't even know. 

It has been going on a long time. Now it 
has reached defiance of an urgent need to 
hold the economy of the country in balance. 

To see this thing happening at a critical 
time like this is an appalling event which 
sends a shudder through your frame if you 
want to keep this a democracy. 

Time and again X have said that dictator¬ 
ships rise up out of the decayed ruins of 
parliamentary government. Time and again 
I have said that those who accused President 
Roosevelt of trsring to become a dictator was 
silly. They were silly so long as we bad a 
strong, healthy Congress which did not have 
to eat out of the hand of one lobby. 

I have never seen any danger in delegating 
power so long as the agency delegating it is in 
good health. Modem government requires 
quick decisions and flexibility not easily pro¬ 
vided by the legislative process. But strong 
executive power must be kept in a frame* 
work of policy set by the legislative branch. 

Congress is daring President Roosevelt to 
put his war powers to the test in a way that 
will mean White House defiance of Congress 
on a question in which the public interest is 


to overwhelmingly on the President's tide 
that he is the likely wtnner—and demooratio 
machinery the likely loser. 

Congress is risking destruction of its pres¬ 
tige and influence to a fatal degree. 

Weeks ago when I wrote rather bitterly 
about Congress and its demagoguery, some of 
my friends in Congress went Into pouts, X 
understand some of the Congressional ladies 
took out their hatchets also. 

Well, maybe 1 was a little rough, and X 
piped down, because, coming from Baptist 
parents, I always figure that a fellow ought 
to have a chance to repent. But do we have 
to wait forever? 

I doubt if the cotmtry will wait forever. 
No other country has been able to wait for¬ 
ever. One fine morning after parliamentary 
government has faUed, some loud-mouthed 
fellow in a tmiform gets up and announces 
he is boss and that you can call him II Duce 
or Der Fuehrer and like it, by Cksdl 

The odd thing which every one of us ought 
to keep in mind is that the people like it—at 
first, certainly. These Germans and Rus¬ 
sians lighting at Stalingrad believe in Hitler 
and in Uncle Joe. They believe the strong 
man knows how to lead them to victory. 
They are glad that unbelievers were Jailed or 
shot. When government breaks down, peo¬ 
ple turn to the man they think is strong 
enough to put them right side up again. 

You know how this country turned to Mr. 
Roosevelt that morning in Bdarch, 1033. He 
looked like the man who could save the coun¬ 
try from chaos. He's still around. Some 
things have occurred recently that suggest 
he Is getting into the mood. 

Congress, you had better watch this. The 
people won't save you. They'll let you go 
down the drain if that's where you insist on 
going, and theyTl tie to Mr. Roosevelt as they 
did in 1933. 

Congress, you are asking for it, and it will 
be a sorry day for the United States of 
America if you get it. 

The coming of the dictatorship which 
Mr. Clapper sees has been made easier 
by the writings of men like Clapper who 
have criticized Congress in season and 
out—seen only good In the New Deal. 


Securitiei and Exekanfe Commission 
Proposed Disclosure Rale Called 
Evasion of Securities Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 

or RXINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVB8 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. PADDOCiC. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxe* 
ORO, I include the following article from 
the Daily Bond Buyer of October 2,1942: 

g X CC EmXS AND XXOHANOZ COMMISSION PSO- 

P081D OlSOLOStTXZ XX7LZ CALMS) EVASION OF 

S JBCUSII HS ACT 

The power of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to apply the proposed rule 
X-16C1-10 to State and muniolpia securities 
is challenged by Congressman Ltlb B. Boxxn, 
of Oklahoma, in a letter written to Chairman 
Ganson PureeU of the Commission under 
date of September 28. Oongreesman Bobxn 
has served as a member of the Beouritiee and 
^xdhange Commission subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 


einoe 1987. and in that capacity has made a 
special study of the eecurities businese and 
ite regulation by a governmental agency. 

In his letter. Congressman Borsn pointa 
out that the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission in its proposed rule assumes the 
power to set up a new class of exempted se¬ 
curities as distinguished from the exempted 
securities as defined by Congress. This, he 
aseerts, is "a positive evasion of a directive 
of Congress," and be tells the Commission 
frankly that before he would see this method 
of destroying what he believes to be the clear 
intent of Congress he would ask the Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee for 
a legislative directive to regulate such action. 

This Is the second protest to reach the 
Securities and Exchange Commission from 
members of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. On August 28, Con¬ 
gressman GxoaoK A. Paddocs challenged the 
authority of the Seciirlties and Exchange 
Commission to enforce X-15C1-10 against 
municipalities in a letter addressed to James 
A. Treanor, Jr., director. Trading and 
Exchange Division. 

Congressman Boren's letter in full text 
reads as follows: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1942. 
Mr. Ganson Purcell, 

Chairman, Securities and 

Exchange Commission, ‘ 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Purcell: I have served as a mem¬ 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Subcom¬ 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee since 1037. If you will re¬ 
view the hearings on S. 3255 and H. R. 0634, 
which amended the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1034, regulating over-the-counter market 
transactions, you will find it was the definite 
intent at the subcommittee to exempt mu¬ 
nicipal securities completely from the regula¬ 
tory power of the CommlBsion. 

Now proposed rule X-15C1-10 comes to my 
attention. In this proposed rule the Com¬ 
mission assumes the power to set up a new 
class of exempted securities, as distinguished 
from the exempted securities as defined by 
Congress. 

In my Judgment the first fundamental In 
an approach to securities regulations Is the 
recognition of the difference between public 
and private securities. For the 6 years in 
which I have served as a member of the sub¬ 
committee particularly studying securities 
problems, I have foimd no time in which any 
matter came up that was not a definite ex¬ 
pression of intent on the part of the Congress 
to maintain the integrity of exemptions 
affected by your proposed rules as a unit class, 
and there has never been the slightest sup¬ 
position that the Commission could void that 
intent of Congress by breaking that class 
down into separate imlts. 

Mr. Purcell. I want vigorously to protest 
the body and intent of the proposed rule 
referred to herein. I conceive it to be a posi¬ 
tive evasion of a directive of Congress, and I 
feel that should the Commission believe con¬ 
ditions warranted any such rule, a recognition, 
of the obvious Intent of Congress in the law, 
and supplemented extensively in the hear¬ 
ings, should lead the Commission to come 
back to the committee for such authority, if 
need existed. 

Unless the Commission feels that it has 
facts with which to Justify legislative au¬ 
thority to change this clear Intent of Con¬ 
gress, then the proposal. X-16CX-10. should 
promptly be laid aside. If the Commission 
does feel that evidence not heretofore con¬ 
sidered by Congress exists to Justify such an 
alteration in the viewpoint eatabliahed by the 
Congresa on the subject, I am sure the Com¬ 
mission win find the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee open-minded to • con¬ 
sideration of the facts. 
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I wai iiHpmiate hearing from you on thia 
iubleet beoauae 1 muat UOl you Inakly that^ 
hefhra X would aae thia method ot deaUroyiaf 
what 1 heitofe to be the lAear intent ot Oon- 
greaa. X would aak the commlttea for a legia- 
lative dimottto to rtgulate auch action. 

With klndeat peraonal regaida^ X am, 
Bixioerely youra, 

Lyls H. Bobbu. 


Meal tad Wool Shorlagai 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 

or NBBRA8XA 

IN THB 8EKATB 09 TOZ UNTTSD STATES 

Mandap, October 5, 1942 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ash 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Rscoan a copy of a news release of 
October 1 by representatives of the live¬ 
stock growers and feeders of the States 
of South Dakota and Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Officers, members of the ezecutiTe commit¬ 
tees. and directors of Nebraska Stock Orow- 
srs. BandblUs Feeder Cattle Producers. South 
Dakota Stock Qrowers, Western South Da¬ 
kota Wool Growers, and South Dakota Live 
Stock Committee, meeting in Chadron, Nekw.. 
September 29, make the following observa¬ 
tions: 

^'These organizations represent the live¬ 
stock Industry in western Nebraska and 
South Dakota. Here miiUona of bead of 
cattle and sheep are produced and/or fed. 
With the shortage of capable labor to do 
the work on the ranches and In the feed 
lots, s prospective scarcity ol beef, mutton, 
and wool becomes acute. Many herds and 
flocks are being reduced or discontinued. 

‘^Nearly all of the single men of draft age 
have been taken. Those that were deferred 
are going. Married men are now being called 
and in the great majority of caees this means 
the abandonment of herds and ranches and 
a very large reduction in the numbers of live¬ 
stock that can be maintained. This occurs 
in spite of the fact that many at these oom- 
munltiee have contributed more than their 
full percentage of men for the military aerv- 
ice. To take more will mean a dlsprqpor- 
tionate draft upon our msuipower. 

**A crisis is at hand. If the Nation wants 
beef, mutton, and wool, the military branch 
must not take more of the men who are 
now doing the work in this essential industry. 

*We make these reoommendatfons: 

•*(1) We approve the principles incorpo¬ 
rated in the selective draft which provide 
speolfleally tor the classtflcattion of men ac¬ 
cording to their need in essential Industries. 
We insist that the production of meat and 
wool Is an eenential industry. 

*‘(2) We note that MaJ. Gen. Lewis B. 
Herthey appearing before the House Agrioul- 
tunl Oommtttae in Waffiflngton, D. O., recom¬ 
mended Ireeidng of essentua workers to the 
ranch or farm by giving them the choice be¬ 
tween sgfioultural produoUon or military 
iBrviea. Ba mniier stated, T am willing to 
do this If the proper poUoy-msJcing Mpenep 
at the Gotemmant dectdea it is advMble. 
wa fuBy approve tlda mommandatloii and 
urga thal Aha fpropar poUey-makiBg aganey* 
authorlae it. 

**.(8) We leal that tha voluntary enlistment 
af men wmiDi libtbe detriment of the aeleo- 
ttvedrafk 


**<4) We urge that the highest authoritlee 
In Washington, having to do with manpower 
and the selective service, convey to tha 
proper State and local offiolals eaqpliclt in- 
structUma tagarding the administration of 
the draft with reference to eesentlal workers 
on the farms and ranches, and then see that 
these instructions are observed. 

*'(8) As Col. Francis V. Keesling so weU 
said before a committee of the House, There 
are certain very essential tasks at home; that 
producing beef, pork, butter, and eggs is just 
as patriotic and important as building a 
ship or firing a ^n.* Itiat fine truth can 
be made effective by recognizing the army of 
production, even as it is done in the military 
branch of national eervioe. 

**(8) We feel that a complete survey should 
be made, down to the last operating unit, 
showing the existing and the necessary man¬ 
power on all farms and ranches. Pending 
that survey, draft boards should be advised to 
observe all the more closely the provision of 
the selective service act with reference to the 
classification of men in the essential Industry, 
agriculture. 

*Tn view of the fact that ranchers and 
farmers are pursuing their task of food pro¬ 
duction without regard to horn or bard^tp, 
It is of the utmost importance that this ap¬ 
peal and others like It be acted upon before 
it is too late. We should profit by the experi¬ 
ence of England In overdrafting manpower 
in essential agricultural pursuits. There is no 
time for delay. The draft of single men has 
been largely completed. It is an attack upon 
the last vital line of food defense to take those 
in succeeding classifications. 

**Tkyb groups herein mentioned stand ready, 
willing, and anxious to cooperate In every 
way in meeting the critical war emergency.*' 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. N. Boyd, 

President, Nebraska Stock Grovms 
Association, 

SxAN R. MCKxloie. 

President, Sandhills Feeder Cattle 
Producers. 

EaHXST B. Ham. 

President, South Dakota Stock Grots- 
ers Association. 

Eaxl H. Monahan, 

Past President, Nebraska Stock Grow* 
era Association. 

Tkob F. Arnold, 

Director, South Dakota Wool Qrovo^ 
era As8€>ciation; Past President, 
South Dakota Live Stock Com» 
mission. 

Rat Kalthsimzr. 

Secretary-Treasurer, South Dakota 
Stock Growers Association, 


Lct’i Get On Witb ike War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or wummsM 

IN THB HOUSE OF REFBBEOBNTATIVSS 

Monday, October $, 1942 

Mr. SHAFER of MiehigaxL Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the most enooufaglng thing about 
President Roosevelt’s report of his se¬ 
cret swing across the country is his 
statement that he is now oonYinced that 
the peoxto outside of Washington are 
ftUly aware of the fact that this Nation 
Is Atisting a deadly war and that they 
are determined to make every aaoriilce 
necessary to bring the war to a successful 
ocmohisioii as bs possible. If the 


X^resldent's trip accomplished only that, 
it surely was worth-while and he should 
not be criticised for having taken it. 
That is what many of the Congressmen 
from Midwestern States have been try¬ 
ing to impress on the administration for 
months. 

The people of Michigan and other Mid¬ 
western States have been calling for 
strong leadership in the war effort since 
Pearl Harbor. They have long been 
weary of New Deal poUtics, favoritism, 
bungling, waste and extravagance, 
strikes, and efforts by the administration 
to blame Congress fexr its own shortcom¬ 
ings. They have long *jiown full well 
that 531 men in Congress cannot run the 
war and that the President, as Com¬ 
mander in Chief, has been given every 
dollar and every authority he has de¬ 
manded to prosecute the war. So. it is 
indeed heartening that after all these 
months the President has learned from 
first-hand observations that the Nation 
Is fully aware of the task at hand and the 
people are not only willing but anxious 
to do whatever is necessary to win. 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTATIVE9 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letter: 

COOPERATIVX EXTXNSION WORK XN 

Aorxcvltoral and Homx Economics, 

Vrbana, Ohio, September 24, 1942, 
Hon. Clarence J. Brown, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dsar Mr. Brown; In order that we might 
do effective wartime work among the rural 
people, recognizing tire and gasoline conser¬ 
vation. we have organized a Neighborhood 
Leadership Contact Plan here In the county. 
That is, tha residents of each township or 
community have selected a leader for each 
group of 8 to 10 farm families, and every rural 
family is a part of some group. The Exten¬ 
sion Service distributes factual wartime In¬ 
formation and gathers farmer opinion 
through these neighborhood leaders. 

We have Just completed a series of meetings 
of these leaders. One meeting was held in 
each of our 12 townships or communities, 
with an average attendance of 26 neighbor¬ 
hood leaders per meeting. These 300 leaders 
represent th,e thinking of approximately all 
of our county farmers. 

I have attempted to summarize the opin¬ 
ions of these leaders, and to arrange those 
(gfinions in the order of importance as voiced 
by the farmers themselves. I have then 
briefly commented upon each heading, and 
trust the Information may be of some serv¬ 
ice to you as our public representative. 

Borne of the most vital wartime neede of 
fanners are: 

1. Agricultural prices on a parity with labor 
and industry. 

2 . More farm labor. 

8 . Priority ratings on essential materials 
and equipment necessary to food production 
and marketing. 
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4. Farm machinery parts and repairs more 
readily available. 

5. Electric welder supplies available for 
machinery and equipment repair. 

6 . Essential hand tools, hardware, pump 
supplies, fencing, etc,, readily available. 

1. These approximately 800 local leaders 
almost without exception are favorable to 
the pegging of prices of farm products, pro* 
vidlng the price of labor and Industrial prod* 
ucts are maintained on a fair exchange basis. 
They are equally positive in their opinion 
that farm prices should not have a definite 
fixed ceiling in terms of dollars and cents, if 
the price of labor and the price of industrial 
products are not fixed on a parity basis with 
farm prices. However, they are unanimous 
in their opinion that there should be a eta* 
bllizatlon of our entire price structure as a 
definite control of inflation. 

2. While the local farmers are meeting or 
exceeding their production quotas this year, 
the feeling very definitely prevails that such 
will not not be the case in 1943, and later 
years, if the drain upon agricultural labor 
continues. Every farmer is doing his utmost 
in the production of food and fiber because it 
Is both patriotic and profitable to do so. 
However, there are definite limitations to 
human endurance. While the armed services 
are taking a large number of farm youth, in¬ 
dustry is proving to be a source of much 
greater drain upon rural help. The high 
wages and shorter hours of industry are lur¬ 
ing a large number of farm-trained workers 
to their ranks. Many tenants and part-time 
farmers are also gradually drifting into in¬ 
dustrial work. The farmer definitely needs 
help and vital materials in the production of 
food, as much as does the airplane manu¬ 
facturer in the production of airplanes. 
Naturally, we do not want all food and no 
airplanes, nor all airplanes and no food, we 
must have both. Those in charge of formu¬ 
lating national policies and programs must 
recognize these facts. Failure to do so will 
most certainly contribute to decreased food 
production. 

3. Hie granting of priority ratings to indi¬ 
vidual farmers for essential materials or 
equipment is very often vital to a farm unit 
in carrying on the farm production. For in¬ 
stance, many farms depend upon an electric 
motor for the entire water supply of the 
farm unit. Failure of the motor is critical, 
and priorities for immediate repair materials 
or replacement becomes vital. Many situa¬ 
tions of equal Importance develop daily. 
Some system or plan should be worked out, 
through which priority ratings to meet criti¬ 
cal situations could be granted without delay. 

The farmer of today operates on wheels. 
Failure to provide adequate rubber and gas, 
for production and marketing, would cripple 
the entire farm operation of a high percent¬ 
age of our farmers. 

4. Since little new farm machinery will be 
available in the immediate future, it becomes 
very Important to have parts and repairs 
readily available to keep the farm machinery 
now on the farm operating most efllclently. 
As their machinery becomes older, the parts 
and repair problem will become more serious. 

6 . The inability of local electric and acety¬ 
lene welders to obtain priorities for necessary 
supplies are forcing many to close their shops 
or go out of business. These welders in rural 
communities spend practically all their time 
in the repair of farm machinery and equip¬ 
ment. The loss of the service of these weld¬ 
ers is very vital to the maintenance of farm 
machinery in most communities. Borne 
method of providing these rural welding 
shops with adequate supplies should be 
worked out. 

6 . The availability of hand tools, farm 
hardware, fencing, well supplies, etc., is be¬ 
coming more critical, in the eyes of these 
local leaders, from month to month. 

I personally feel that the above summary 
of the composite thinking of approximately 


800 actual farmers gives a very true picture 
of the real needs facing farmers in their 
dally work. 

Very respectfully yours, 

B. D. Dowds, ' 
County Agrioultural Agent, 


Ex-Marine On the Outside Looking In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

•Monday, October 5 ,1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Speaker, Lin¬ 
coln's proclamation freed the slaves who 
had been forced to work because their 
masters so ordered. Today American 
citizens, who served in the first World 
War are denied the right to obtain work, 
even though they stand ready to pay 
union fees and dues. 

Read the following, written by West¬ 
brook Pegler, published October 3, then 
form your own conclusions, and do not 
forget that the same fate which con¬ 
fronts this man who wants to Join a 
union has and will continue to bar union 
men from employment when Jobs get 
scarce or when they are unable to meet 
the charges imposed by some union 
officials. 

To remedy this last situation was the 
purpose of a bill, H. R. 7457, introduced 
by me on August 3, last. 

The article follows: 

New York, October 6. — ^1 may be haunted 
by this subject, but I say it is an outrage that 
any racket should be permitted to exclude 
skilled American citizens from participation in 
the industrial war effort and worse that a Gov¬ 
ernment which cries for manpower and skill 
refuses to do anything to reprove those re¬ 
sponsible and, worse, maintains a political pro¬ 
tectorate over the guilty men. 

Particular examples are scoffed away as iso¬ 
lated cases. Their isolation does not mean 
that they are few. It is only by the citation of 
the Isolated case that the facts can be shown. 

Here is such a case, a letter from a hoisting 
engineer: 

“I believe you may be able to help me,” this 
man writes with pathetic optimism, because 
nobody who wants to help him can and no¬ 
body who can help will lift a hand. 

*T have been employed as a hoisting engi¬ 
neer by the-steel works for the last 20 

years. I have made application twice in Local 

-. International Orating Engineers, for 

membership both times being rejected. This 
is one of the letters 1 received: 

** This is to advise you that your application 
for membership in International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local-, has been re¬ 

ferred to the committee of the local executive 
board and a report having been made to the 
membership, pursuant to our constitution, I 
have been directed to Inform you that you 
have been rejected and may reapply after 90 
days.' 

”1 again made application and received the 
same reply. As I believe this would go on, 
I look for work. I could have bad several 
Jobs, but it'is hard as the foreman who would 
gladly put me to work, as they say it is hard 
to get men familiar with the work, but they 
cannot put me on because the union would 
tie up the work. 

*T have an honorable discharge from the 
United States Marine Corps. I served in 


France during the last war. 1 went to the 
politicians, but it is too hot for them. I am 
to report to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, but 
don't know if the union will let me work." 

Now it should be noted that although this 
marine veteran says he has 80 years* experi¬ 
ence in his line, the rejection of his applica¬ 
tion for the membership necessary for em¬ 
ployment takes no consideration of his ability 
and gives no reason for the refusal. 

He is Just turned down and his skill and 
experience can't be used, even on war work, 
being forbidden by a union whose interna¬ 
tional president is a rich Chicago unionecr 
having a large country estate, staffed with 
servants, in rural Illinois, a winter villa on 
Miami Beach, and a stable of racing 
thoroughbreds. The dominant vice president 
is both a unloneer and a contractor and thus 
a large-scale employer using men from his 
own union. 

The president Is William E. Maloney and 
the vice president is Joe Fay, and Mr. Fay is 
a New Deal politician of great power in tho 
Frank Hague machine in New Jersey and an 
active local political cohort of Mrs. Mary 
Norton, the chairman of the Labor Commit¬ 
tee of the House. This committee Is so 
strongly predisposed toward unioneers that 
It is now customary to route around it all 
bills Intended to remedy the situation de¬ 
scribed by the victim of the case here cited 
and other abuses by unions, lest they be 
blocked by Mrs. Norton. 

Although it is supposed to be a crime 
against unionism to hold a position of union 
leadership and, at the same time, engage in 
business as an employer of labor, particularly 
the members of one’s own union. Fay enjoys 
tho friendship and approval of William Green, 
the president of the American Federation of 
Labor who. in turn, Is courted and consulted 
by the Government in matters of labor policy. 
Kicked out of his union and out of the 
American Federation of Labor once for this 
offense, Fay scrambled back and Is now operat¬ 
ing In his dual capacity more brazenly than 
ever and with the knowledge of Mr. Green and 
of Government agencies. 

It should not need pointing out that a 
man in Fay's position is empowered to con¬ 
trol competition in his branches of construc¬ 
tion work in his zone of influence by with¬ 
holding labor from his competitors on arbi¬ 
trary grounds and to shake down competitors 
for graft as a price of permitting them to hire 
his subjects. And he may load hla own con¬ 
struction Jobs on war works with gang politi¬ 
cians having no skill, to the arbitrary exclu¬ 
sion of skilled men. 

All this Is a wrong which is poisoning the 
country, but the worst of It is that the gov¬ 
erning party Is the political patron of the 
men responsible. 


Editorial in Regard to Social Security Tax 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH! MANSFIELD 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUS9 OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. MANSFIEID. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I Include an interesting editorial from 
the Galveston News of October 1, 1942, 
concerning Social Security taxes. 

BLOCK Tins TAX 

Unless Congress acts by January 1 to pre¬ 
vent It, every employed person in the United 
States Will have to pay a useless Increase in 
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sooUilHMcuHty Um next yMur. T|ie aoolal- 
Mourlty law leviaa pay-roU tucei on an at* 
oending teale to accumulate a reaerve for old- 
age penalona. It ta now at the rate of 1 per«^ 
oent on employer and 1 percent on em¬ 
ployee—or a percent on pay roUa. But the 
law provides that It shall be doubled on 
January 1. 1043. shall rise to 2^ on each In 
1046. and finally to 8 percent in 1040. 

When Oongreas passed this law It had to 
go by guesswork because no dependable actu¬ 
arial tables,were available. Social-security 
reserves have accumulated must faster than 
expected, however, while claims against the 
fund are running substantially behind the 
original estimates. Recent investigation by 
the National Assooiatlon of BSanufacturers 
showed that In 1041 collections amounted to 
$780,000,000 or 66 percent more than the 
$606,000,000 originally expected. Actual ben¬ 
efits paid amounted to only $80,000,000. or 
scarcely 30 percent of the $208,000,000 ex¬ 
pected to be paid out. 

Congress figured that the doubled rates to 
take effect in 1943 would produce $810,000,000, 
but the tax is expected to produce more than 
this In 1042 at existing rates. According to 
Manufacturers' Association estimates, the 
old-age reserve will have reached eleven bil¬ 
lions in 1046 if the present tax schedule la ad¬ 
hered to, though the original congressional 
plan contemplated a maximum reserve of 
about seven billions, to be reached in 1965. 

Now that Congress has before it the expe¬ 
rience which was lacking when it passed the 
law. it should move to correct its original 
error. No good purpose would be served by 
accumulating a useless social-security re¬ 
serve. On the contrary, it would be eco¬ 
nomically and politically dangerous. The 
American people will have to pay the highest 
taxes in their history to finance the war. 

Every employed person in the United States 
will be spared a useless deduction from his 
pay envelope next year if Congress can be 
prevailed upon to act before January 1. 


What ShaU Wc Do7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 

or WISCONSIN 

IN TKE HOUSE OF RBPRB8ENTATIVBS 
Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD. I include the following statement: 

One hundred and fifty thousand Wis¬ 
consin young men will be in the armed 
forces of the United States by the end of 
*42. You and 1 and every one of us 
want to do all in our power to protect 
these young men and bring them back 
home safe and sound at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date. 

WRAT SRAIX WX DOT 

First. We must win the war as speedily 
as possible. 

Second. We must furnish all the ships, 
airplanes, munitions, and Implements of 
war necessary to do this Job. 

Third. We must so thoroughly train 
and eqifip pur bcB^s with the best of every¬ 
thing that they can protect themselves 
against the enemy. 

Fourth. We must not Quit until the in¬ 
vaders are vanquished and disarmed, so 
that we can dictate a Just and lasting 
peace. 


Fifth. We must work out a feasible 
plan to arbitrate International differ¬ 
ences and avoid the use of violence in the 
future. 

Congress has granted every reouest 
made by the Army, the Navy, and the 
President to date. 

Congress has appropriated to date 
$2154)00,000,000 for national defense and 
stands ready to appropriate more money 
to give our boys what they must have, and 
to insure their early return. 


Food Shortage to Urban People 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM A. PITTENGER 

or MXNNISOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVSS 
Monday, October 5 .1942 

Mr. PnTBNQER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
face to face with the situation where the 
urban people have a community of in¬ 
terests with agriculture. I refer to the 
fact that the shortage of farm help is 
a problem which must be met by ad¬ 
ministration officials, otherwise we are 
confronted with the possibility that peo¬ 
ple in the cities and villages may have 
difficulty in getting what they want to 
eat. It is unfortunate that we have 
three different agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment which, if they are not contributing, 
will permit this situation to develop. 

I refer to the Manpower Commission, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Selective Service Agency. Frankly, these 
agencies appear to be working at cross 
purposes. I do not say this by way of 
criticism of the heads of these different 
departments, but it is obvious that some¬ 
one in those departments either does not 
measure up to their responsibility, or else 
they are incompetent. No department 
head can handle all details and must of 
necessity have assistants to carry out a 
program. 

The experience of the people Indicates 
that where they fail to solve a problem, 
they pass the buck from one to the other. 
I shall not be surprised if we have a buck¬ 
passing contest when the people of this 
country demand to know why essential 
laborers on the farm are going into in¬ 
dustrial occupations and other essential 
laborers on the farm are being inducted 
into the Army service. 

This problem requires the exercise of 
sound Judgment and there Just is not any 
Judgment being exercised at this time. 
I have b^ore me a file, one of many 
which indicates what is going on in the 
Selective Service System. A widow 
woman in my district operates a substan¬ 
tial farm. She writes me that she has 
three boys already in Navy service. She 
says: 

1 stiU have two boys at home. I asked our 
loeal board to save me tbe oldest boy, who has 
always besn the tanner. Testerday both the 
boys were notified to go to Fort Bnelllng on 
August 4. That leaves me barehanded. All 
I worked for on this farm for the past 86 
years will have to be sacrifioed. X haven't a 
soul left with me. 


Please try to help me. I can't get along 
alone. 

She further tells me that one boy, 36 
years of age, had operated the farm since 
he was 17 years of age. I took this matter 
up with the proper officials and find that 
he is now classified X-A, and the local 
board has determined that he is not 
necessary man in agriculture.** 

If I have the facts correctly, the local 
board has made a serious mistake, and I 
am afraid this is going on all over the 
country. 

I have another letter from a very sub¬ 
stantial citizen in another county. He 
is a minister of the gospel and a level¬ 
headed. sensible leader in his community. 
1 do not have permission to publish his 
letter at this writing, but I am going to 
tell Congress what he says. He pays 
tribute to the local county board and 
says it has been doing an impartial and 
patriotic Job, but it is now beginning to 
hit at the better productive farms in 
order to fill its quota. He suggests 
that Congress can help avert this catas¬ 
trophic mistake. He travels through the 
farm area of this county. Then he points 
out very properly that, if the farms have 
to be liquidated, the county will soon be¬ 
come impoverished. He calls attention 
to a farmer in a neighboring village who 
owns his farm and supports his mother, 
but he is unmarried. This farmer has a 
dairy herd and other livestock found on 
the ordinary American farm. He sells 
his produce of pork, veal, butter, cream, 
eggs, chickens, and vegetables in a 
neighboring city. He has been notified to 
prepare for Induction into the Army, and 
this means that his farm will have to sus¬ 
pend operations. 

The foregoing are two typical examples 
of what is going on, and the responsibil¬ 
ity for this must be charged to respon¬ 
sible administrative officials. They 
should not have permitted this condition 
to develop, and the least they can do at 
this time is to take steps to see that ex¬ 
perienced farmers who operate farms are 
classified as essential men and kept in 
the food-production field. 

The best way not to win the war is to 
continue the present foolish and haphaz¬ 
ard policies with the production of food¬ 
stuffs. 


New War Department Building 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 

OF VZXOZNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Engel! 
addressed the House at length on the 
construction and the costs of the new 
War Department Building. I requested 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, who at the 
time of the commencement of this proj¬ 
ect was in charge of Army construction. 
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to furnish me with a statement com* 
mentlng on the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan's LMr. Engel] observations. The 
statement speaks for itself and» in my 
judgment, not only vindicates the wis¬ 
dom of the project, but also shows that 
the Corps of Engineers and the contrac¬ 
tors have carried the project through 
successfully under most unusual and dif¬ 
ficult circumstances. The letter from 
General Somervell is as follows: 

OCTOBKR 2, 1942. 
Hon. CWTTON A, WOODRUM, 

House of Representatives, 

Washingtofn, D. C, 

Mt Dkas Mr. Wooohum; In response to 
your request for information concerning the 
discussion of the Pentagon Building by Con¬ 
gressman Enqkl on the floor of the House 
and in the Cokossssional Record for October 
1,1 submit the following: 

I am in full agreement with the statement 
of Mr. Engel that the building is well con¬ 
structed with a minimum of steel, with no 
unnecessary architectural features, such as 
marble halls, fountains, statuary, and the 
like, that the offices are very simple, using a 
marked economy of space and lacking every¬ 
thing that points to the elaborate. 

1 cannot agree, however, that the War 
Department failed to keep faith with the 
Congress of the United States with respect 
to the construction ofithis building. 

In the House hearings of July 22. 1941, I 
stated that the building could be built, on 
the then contemplated site, for $36,000,000 
(exclusive of parking facilities). I pointed 
out that the Bureau of Public Roads had al¬ 
ready prepared a general plan for the highway 
development from the south and west to the 
city of Washington and that the proposed 
building site would fit into that layout with¬ 
out difficulty. None of the costs of this gen¬ 
eral highway system were therefore included 
In the estimates. 

In the Senate hearings of August 8, 1941, 
I stated, with reference to the proposed 
change in location. *‘it is impossible for me 
to give you any accurate figures on the south¬ 
ern Bite." I further added that the costs 
W'ould be considerably increased due to the 
additional roads and the expensive founda¬ 
tion and grading requirements. You are, of 
course, aware that this change in site was 
made. 

The comparative figures as to building coats 
are extremely misleading if thoee costs are not 
based on comparable facilities, as was the case 
in Mr. Engel’s discussion. The Pentagon 
Building is entirely self-contained, including 
its own sewage-disposal plant, heating plant, 
etc. In any event, it is hardly fair to 
charge the general road development of the 
Washington approaches against the per- 
square-foot costs of the Pentagon Building. 
If we compare the cost of the building 
proper, $49,194,000, we find that the cost per 
square foot gross is only $6.52, a figure com¬ 
parable to that of other Government build¬ 
ings. Comparing the net costs, it is foxmd 
that the Pentagon Building drops well below 
the others. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 

1941, changed the requirements of the War 
Department, both as to the needs for space 
and speedy construction. Changes in the 
building necesearily followed. On May 7. 

1942, 1 informed the House Appropriations 
Committee, through its chairman, of all the 
developments in connection with the else 
and cost of the building. 

Although the building is not yet completed. 
It has been partially occupied for many 
months. It now accommodates over 17,000 
personnel, and If the remainder of the build¬ 
ing is occupied proportionately, as is contem¬ 


plated, it will accommodate over 40,000 
employees. 

Because of the size and complexity of the 
undertaking, it was in the best interests of 
the United States to use more than one firm 
on the construction work. In Joint ventures 
such as this, the War Department holds the 
group responsible for the successful comple¬ 
tion of the work and expects each member 
to furnish such funds, personnel, and equip¬ 
ment as may be necessary to eecure the suc¬ 
cessful accomplishment. The accomplish¬ 
ments of the group have been entirely satis¬ 
factory. 

An alert enemy, and our enemies are alert, 
gains valuable information from the disclo¬ 
sure of facts not generally recognized as 
military secrets. For that reason informa¬ 
tion concerning military construction has 
been held confidential for many months. 
The War Department has not used this, how¬ 
ever, as an excuse for withholding informa¬ 
tion from responsible Government officials. 

The wisdom of the Congress in providing 
this building has been proven by the events 
of the past year. The efficiency of the War 
Department has been tremendously increased. 
Congress rightly expects the War Depart¬ 
ment to take every action looking toward 
ending this war promptly, decisively, and 
effectively. That expectation is being real¬ 
ized. 

Very truly yours, 

Brehon Somervell, 
Lieutenant General, Commanding, 


Conscription of Manpower Proposed— 
Can or Should We^ as a Nation, Con¬ 
script Civilians for Service in Private 
Industry, Operated for Profit, in War¬ 
time 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 24, 1942 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include herein a 
short address made by me over the 
American forum of the air. coast-to- 
coast program, delivered over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on Sunday evening. 
October 4.1942. 

Associated with me in this broadcast 
were Eric Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Leo Wolman, economist and author; 
United States Senator Elmer Thomas, 
of Oklahoma; and Mr. Joseph Curran, 
president of the National Maritime 
Union and vice president of the C. 1.0. 

The American people. I am certain, 
have strong convictions against Illegal or 
unjustified deprivations of democratic 
processes during wartime. By that I do 
not mean to imply that we. as a Nation, 
are unwilling to accept the imposition of 
restrictions which are Inevitable in a 
war such as this. My theory is that such 
strictures should be entered into volun¬ 
tarily. without any feeling of compulsion 
and coercion. It is vital that we pre¬ 
serve the Bill of Eights^ and the civil 


liberties thereby guaranteed us. during 
time of war. The speech is as follows: 

SHOULD WE suspend OUR DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 
DURING WARTIME? 

During World War No. 1 Americans had 
grevious experiences with legislative restric¬ 
tions upon free speech and a free press. Dur¬ 
ing 1918 the emotional fervor of patriotic cit¬ 
izens attained a pitch of extreme zeal, if not 
hysteria. An Assistant Attorney General 
went so far as to propose the enactment of 
legislation providing for trial by military 
tribunals of civilians for violating the espio¬ 
nage laws. Congress refused to enact the 
measure when Woodrow Wilson wrote Sen¬ 
ator Overman that such a bUl would seek to 
employ the loathsome tactics of the Central 
Powers we affected to despise. During the 
War between the States, the Vallandrlngham 
case called attention to trial of certain ci¬ 
vilians by military courts, but the excuse 
was then offered that the North was fighting 
invasion and rebellion. 

Now our country faces the greatest peril of 
its history. Sincere, patriotic citizens advo¬ 
cate suppression of many, and in some cases 
of all. democratic processes, through decrees 
Of bureau chiefs and fiats of military com¬ 
manders. Universal conscription of material 
and manpower is being proposed. Perhaps 
the most respected man in America, in con¬ 
nection with price fixing and civilian mobili¬ 
zation for war, is Bernard Baruch. Mr. Ba¬ 
ruch testified before a Senate committee that 
labor should not be conscripted in wartime; 
that such a program is unconstitutional. un- 
American, and unnecessary: that wages 
should be stabilized In keeping with the 
price structure; that the Army and Navy 
should handle war matters, but control and 
direction of economic life should remain 
under civilian management, directed by the 
President. Mr. Baruch said, and I quote. 
"There Is a big difference between conscript¬ 
ing labor for Industry and men for war 
service. I do not want any government to 
take a man and shove him around, and tell 
him where he has got to work. Conscription 
of labor would lead to all kinds of abuses. 
Under a wrong direction, labor might lose 
the rights it has been fighting for over the 
last century." 

Conscripting labor to work In private In¬ 
dustry is civil peonage. It would disrupt our 
civilian economy. It would break up home 
life. It would destroy a worker's enthusiasm. 
It would eliminate his protection through or¬ 
ganization. The same objectives can be 
achieved through voluntary cooperation. The 
Impact on the average American of compul¬ 
sory conscription of manpower would be dis¬ 
astrous. To the fullest extent possible, vol¬ 
untary and willing cooperation through 
patriotic appeal should be emphasized and 
sought. As long as industry operates for pri¬ 
vate profit, it will be difficult to persuade the 
worker for wages that he should be impressed 
into employment. The idea is abhorrent to 
American ideals, and incompatible with 
American traditions. 

In this war, we are fighting for certain lofty 
principles, among them the 8 points of 
the Atlantic Charter, and the dissemination 
of the four freedoms throughout the world. 
Recognizing the gravity of the situation and 
the need for embarking upon certain steps 
which normally would be distasteful and re¬ 
sented, the last rights we should eradicate 
are the democratic processes which are basic 
to our democracy, and the guarantee of which 
Is validated In the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution. 

After all, we must maintain a civilian econ¬ 
omy to support our men In the armed serv¬ 
ices. We must maintain the home. We 
must enable people to pay taxes and to con¬ 
tinue to earn the means with which to do so. 
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Tke Nary^f Chalbofe to Sertke 


EXTBN61(M9 OF REBIARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MSCKIQAN 

IN TBS BOD8B OF BBPRBSINTAT1VB8 

Monday, September 28,1H2 

Mr SHAFERof hfichigan. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks I Include a radio address which I 
recently made over WKZO at Kalamassoo, 
Mich., In connection with the recruiting 
campaign of the United States Navy: 

1 would like to taka ttaia opportunitp to tell 
my neighbors here In the Third District about 
some of the magnlflcent work the Matp is do¬ 
ing In Ita great effort toward vlctorp. The 
Navy today ia a mighty force for go^ in a 
world of evil. It ia a powerful bulwark for the 
American people agalnat aggreaaion and a 
hard-hitting spearhead In the attack that will 
one day be launched to onieb our enemies. 

But the Navy neede enlisted men as never 
before. It is a need that every able-bodied 
man in America must be made aware of. That 
Is why I have been asked by the Navy D<qpart- 
ment to apeak to you at thia time about the 
Navy's challenge for service,, and to point 
out some of the magnificent opportimltiea the 
Navy offers the men of the district which X 
am honored to serve. 

We, here in Michigan, are no strangen to 
the Navy. The Immense automoUve works 
centered in Detroit are now turning out sbipe, 
planes, guns, engines, helmets, and naval 
weapons of every description. The ship canal 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which bandlee more traffic 
than either the Buev or Panama Canals, is 
now transporting great shipments of iron— 
the very lifeblood of the shipbuilding 
industry. 

Our universities and colleges are educating 
the officers who will be required to man the 
Chips. Our farms are producing the food rs- 
(|uired to keep the safiors fit. Factories 
throughout the length snd breadth of the 
State are on a M-hour production basis. 
And, most important of all, our men are 
flghttng gloriousty in naval ffiilps on all the 
sea fronts of tbS world. 

Many of our men are in the Coast Guard— 
now p^ of the Navy—patrolling our beaches, 
wharves, and bridi^, safeguarding vessels, 
ports, and harhov and waterfront fscOlttea 
throughout the Netkm. Others are manning 
the fleet of aaassive ice-breaUng cutters 
which will be uasu in asitotaintiif navtgable 
Channels for as kmg asj^oaslble each year on 
the Oreat Lakes and in northern ports aa an 
im p or ta nt contribution to the war effort. 

Otherk of our fine men ere serving with 
the Merttws adding their names to the Im- 
morth! foetar at hefoea produeed by that 
dl^KthBg a e r vtos. Who among us was not 
thrtned by the t»lhmt stand of Mefoe 


eaux and hia tiny bazM of Ifartnea at Wake 
Ulaadt Who among ua did not pray for 
those heorio men aa they fought day aiftev 
day thro u g h the blaalng tropic sundbine— 
throwing back the onilaughta of great enemy 
eruieeri and fOgbt after digbt of bomberst 

Theee are the kind of men our State baa 
ahrayi eant to the defenas of cur country— 
flghteie—bard, atrong, and barring no bolds. 
Now the need is more vital than ever. 

The Honorable Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy, has said: 

“Never in all btotory has the call lor de¬ 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Brave men are needed—etout- 
hearted men—men who would rather fight 
to stay free than live to be slaves. 

“H thaVs the way you feel about it, your 
place right now is with the Navy—your 
Navy—In America's first line of attack— 
shoulder to shoulder with the red-blooded 
men of action who are determined to defeat 
the Axis, who are not only remembering Peart 
Harbor, but are doing something about it. 

*Tt's your war—as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. AU the 
warships, aU the fighting planes America 
can produce, count for nothing without the 
men to man them. SkiUed men who know 
their Jobs, fighting men who want action, 
patriots who love their country and serve 
It as true Americans should." 

Those are the words of the Secretary of 
the Navy—^words to thrill every American 
man—to awake in eve r y American heart a 
glowing sense of the great responsibility that 
is theirs—the respcmslbiUty of preserving 
America's life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. A responsibility that wiU not 
grow leta with time but wblch, on the 
contrary, assumes more urgent proportions 
every day. 

America is in mortal peril. We are con¬ 
fronted on all sides by a ruthless comblxui- 
tlon of enemies who have sworn to destroy 
us—enemies who are strong, cunning, and 
well pr^ared. The fight wiU be long and 
hard, but with God's help and the strength 
and skill of American men—we wiU win 
through to victory. 

There may be many men here in. the Third 
District who are not aware <a the great 
opportunities the Navy offers them. Permit 
me to take a few moments now to teU you 
about some of those opportunities. 

The Navy today is a tremendous technical 
organization offering you work of every de¬ 
scription. There are 49 different classes of 
Jobs waiting for patriotic American men who 
select the Navy as their branch of our armed 
servioes. You can take your pick—^radio¬ 
man. machinist, carpenter, boatswain, avia¬ 
tion pUot, cook, baker, metalsmlth, fireman, 
painter, and doiens of others. Whatever 
your Job in civilian life, you are almost sure 
to find its counterpart in America’s fighting 
Navy. 

The Navy wanta skilled fighting men. If 
you have had special training or are par¬ 
ticularly experienced at your trade you have 
an opportunity to ester the Navy or the Naval 
Reserve with • petty officer's rating—which 
will give you the hltfber pay, aHowanees, and 
responstblUttea to which you are entitled. 
This la your big chance to make your ex- 
pezlence count moat and to get the o^rt 
Navy training that win fit you for a better 
|Cb than you have ever hffid before. 

But even tf you don't poee ess any special 
Qualifloatlons that does not dtsquaitfy you. 
The Navy affoids you an opportunity to go to 
a trade school where you ean get training 
worth 9X400 in order to qualify you in the 
work te whSeh you Chow aa aptitude. If 
you're handy with toole—or if you like radio, 
photograplqr* weMlag* at any of nearly 60 
aOm fkillad oooiq^tiona, here^ your Chance 
to get the finest training and to use the beet 
Cqulpmant the wochl has to offar. Ooetiy 
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metal lathee-Hnarvelous tdesooplc cameras— 
vast power and tool phmte—they're all part of 
the enormous worlnhop you can effil ycnir 
own. 

And you’ll be (hawing pay while yem learn. 
When you enlist as an apprentice seaman 
you're paid $50 a month. After approximately 
2 months almost an apprentice seamen are 
automatically promoted with a proportionate 
raise in pay. Then you move ahead Just as 
fast ms your own skill permits. The Navy 
wants you to get ahead and the Navy will 
do everything posalhle to smooth the road for 
you. Over approximately 50 percent of the 
enlisted men in the Navy today are petty 
officers. And remember—every promotion 
means an increase In pay and allowances. 

The United States Navy is building the 
world's greatset naval air arm. If you*re 
Interested In flying this Is your chance. And 
there are eeorea of Jobs open to you besides 
actual piloting. You may qualify as an avia¬ 
tion machinist, metalsmlth, photographer^ 
gunner, observer, parachute rigger, bomber, 
and many other Jobe. And remember thia— 
every bluejacket who receives flight orders, 
whether as a pilot or in any other capacity— 
autmnatically recelvea a 50 percent Increasb 
in pay. The experience you get in naval 
aviation will fit you for a good Job in dvil 
avlatl(m after the war. No matter what your 
training in the Navy, it will fit you for a 
better Job after the war is over, and the 
enemies of freedom have been defeated once 
and for alL Some of the moat important 
executives in American industry owe their 
Buccese to the early training and experience 
they received as enlisted men in the United 
States Navy. 

As an enlisted man in the Navy, youll have 
a great chance to win your wings as an officer 
pilot. You’ll be given the world's finest, 
fastest planes to fly—the Navy planes that ara 
the spearhead of America’s attack. The re¬ 
quirements are simple—a high school gradu¬ 
ate, physlcany fit, and between the ages of 
18 and 27. If you qualify you will become a 
naval aviation cadet with pay of $76 a 
month. You'll learn blind flying, gtmnery, 
bombing, and navigation. And when you 
graduate you'll receive your Navy wings of 
goM and your commission as a naval officer. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men the 
finest fighting men in the world and has dona 
everything In its power to care for their com¬ 
fort and health. Ycm receive the beet medi¬ 
cal and dental service abeolutely free. Your 
food, board, transportation and clothing arc 
all provided for. Even your dependents arc 
taken care of by the Government to ease you 
of financial strain. 

You can enlist today In either the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve. Enlistment in 
the Regular Navy Is for 6 years. Enlistment 
in the Naval Reserve is lor 2, 3, (}r 4 years— 
with the provision that you are free to return 
to civilian life as soon as possible after the 
war. Pay and promotions are the same in 
both branches. Any patriotic, red-blooded 
American man between the ages of 17 and 60 
can apply. 

The United States Navy is the vrorld's 
greatest training and oondltioning school. 
This ia your, opportunity to take advantage 
of it. You can serve your country aa an 
American fighting man and give yourself 
a head start In life at the same time. 

My work on the House Military Affairs 
Ck>inmlttee has given me an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of our great Army, but It has also given 
me a growing awSrenem of the tremendous 
proportions our modem Navy Is assuming. 
By all odds it vrill soon be the strongest 
■aa Hinting unit ever ereated by the hand 
of man—a Navy ciqiable at protecting Amer¬ 
ica against any pomUde combination of pow- 
•ra that may be thrown against us. 

Bach passing hour shows this new Navy 
assuming more tangible form. Every day new 
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ships are going into coxnmlsBion<~battlefbip8» 
aircratt carriers, cruisers, aestroyers, suh- 
chasers, submarines, and torpedo boats. 
More and more planes are rolling off the 
assembly lines—^fl^ters, dive bombers, long- 
range patrol boats, torpedo bombers, and 
scouts. 

Out of every factory are coming the guns, 
cannons, shells, and bullets, the engines, 
tubes, gages, and wiring—>all the thousand 
and one instruments, small and large, that 
go into the building of a great, modern, 
man-of-war. 

Much of otir entire Nation today is at work 
on naval projects, for the Navy today means 
more than ships and planes. It means a 
great network of land bases, strung out in 
an enormous protective arc on both sides 
of the continent, b&ses for ships, planes, 
tankers, transports, and hospital ships. It 
Includes drydocks, wharves, machine shops, 
ramps, anchorages, and barracks. lt*8 a vast 
fleet of armed merchant ships carrying weap¬ 
ons of war across the seas. It’s a great sys¬ 
tem of steel mills, factories, arsenals, and 
ordnance depots. 

All these need men. The Navy has an 
enormous job ahead. It cannot do it with¬ 
out your help. Liberty is a precious thing 
not easily obtained, and once achieved, harder 
kept. Every American man must do his 
share to keep that liberty alive. You can 
do your share by applying at once to your 
nearest Navy, Marine, or Coast Guard recruit¬ 
ing bureau. 

Put on the uniform of America's seagoing 
forces—^the proudest any man can wear. 
Help the American Navy sweep the seas, and 
gain the victory. 


What Price Silver? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON L WHITE 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the use 
of silver as money in our currency sys¬ 
tem has been gradually increased under 
the provision of the Government silver- 
purchase program until we have almost 
two billion silver dollars and silver cer¬ 
tificates in circulation at the present 
time; the exact figure, as shown in the 
statement of the United States Treasury 
for October 1 is $1,987,058,203.88. 

In appreciation of the Importance of 
silver as a stabilizing factor in our cur¬ 
rency rystem, I desire to present for the 
information of the Members of the House 
the facts presented in an article by 
Mr. Frank Lilly, of Spokane, Wash., to 
whom we are indebted for his painstaking 
research in compiling and presenting 
much valuable Information covering 
silver and its use as money: 

Pbospictors and Mine 
Owners Association, 
Spokane, Wash., September 18,1942» 
Bon. Compton I. White, 

Hoiise of Repreaentativea, 

WaahinptOTit D. C. 

Dear Compton: Herewith is a copy of an 
article which 1 prepared at the request of one 
of the New York City banks. I do not know 
whether or not it will be published, for X 
stipidated that no change could be made in 
either wording or figures. 


This treatment, as you wfll note, is from 
eomewhat a different angle, and X thought it 
might be of interest to you. 

I note that Representative Celler, of New 
York, la now very much agitated beoauee 
civilian users cannot obtain ellver. It Is 
rather Interesting that he should make his 
proposal BO soon after the organization of the 
Silver Users Emergency Committee in New 
York and the New York Silver Jewelers Asso¬ 
ciation. Incidentally. I have a list of the 
names of the members of that association, 
who, In my opinion, might be contributors 
to the fight made by the—so-called—Econ¬ 
omists' National Committee. 

Am 1 not correct in assuming that civUian 
users can obtain all the silver they want from 
the United States Treasury if they are willing 
to pay the price of That at least la the 

way I Interpreted provisions in the Silver 
Purchase Act. 

I think It should be pointed out to the 
Members of Congress that these same jewelers 
are, apparently without complaint, paying 
the regulation price of $35 plus handling 
charges for the gold they use. Why, then, 
should they squawk at paying $1.29 or better 
for the silver they use? 

With personal regards, 1 am 
Sincerely yours, 

Frank Lillt. 

[Enclosure.] 

What Price Silver? 

(By Frank Lilly) 

Most of the things that people think they 
know about silver simply "ain’t so," because 
the real facts have been obscured by mis¬ 
leading propaganda inspired by selfish in¬ 
terests and partisan politics. 

NOT 16 TO 1 

"Sixteen-to-one,” for example, is gener¬ 
ally thought to be the ratio of world silver 
and gold production and many people believe 
the ratio is even larger. As a matter of cold 
fact, the ratio of production from 1493 to 
1942 has averaged only about 12 to 1, 
and, during the last 10 years, just under 
7 to 1. 

In this connection It is of interest to not© 
that In the Old World production of silver 
has averaged only 4 to 1 from 1493. and in 
recent years slightly more than 2 to 1. The 
Axis Powers, by the way. now dominate in 
areas which normally produce about 20 per¬ 
cent of the world's gold, but only 10 percent 
of the silver output. 

71-CENT PRICE OF SILVER NOT HIGH BUT LOW 

The price of silver affords a glaring exam¬ 
ple of a widespread false assumption, for 
most people do not know that the price of 
71.11 cents, which is the United Btates 
Treasury price for domestically produced sil¬ 
ver. Is nearly 21 cents an ounce less than the 
average price of silver since 1493. On the 
other hand, the price of $36 for gold is $12.86 
an ounce more than the average for the same 
period. 

Silver, In terms of gold, is cheaper now 
at the so-called world price of 46 cents an 
ounce than It was at its record low average 
of 28 cents an ounce In 1932. At the price 
then of $20.67 for gold, an ounce of that 
meUi would buy only about 74 ounces of ell¬ 
ver at 28 cents. At today's price of $85, an 
ounce of gold will buy nearly 78 ounces of 
silver at 45 cents. Moreover, gold at $36 an 
ounce will buy more silver at 71 cents an 
ounce than the old price of $20.67 would at 
40 cents an ounce. Silver is, In other words, 
xmdervalued at 71 cents (domestic silver) an 
ounce and very cheap at 45 cents (foreign 
silver) If we could only get it. 

SILVER-GOLD RATIO DBCRIASIIVO 

m ancient Ohaldea and Babylonia the value 
of silver and gold was at a ratio of 18 to 1, 
and this probably bore a does relation to the 


output of the two metals In the Middle East 
which WM then at the peak of Its mineral 
output. With the development of virgin 
mineral areas in the New World after 1492 
the silver output increased for a long period, 
but the world average since 1493 has been 
only about 12% to 1. 

Th© earliest biblical reference to the rela¬ 
tive value of silver and gold indicates a ratio 
of 7 to 1, and this was probably the output 
ratio of the two metals at that time; for the 
peak of the mineral production of the Middle 
East had been passed. Note that as previ¬ 
ously stated the output ratio of silver and 
gold has averaged less than 7 to 1 during the 
last 10 years. 

PRICE RATIO ONCE 8 TO 1 

There was a period in early Egypt when the 
value of silver to gold was at a ratio of around 
2 to 1, which is about the present average 
yearly production of the two metals in the 
Old World. In all probability the value of 
2 to 1 was the production ratio at that time. 

After the discovery and colonization of the 
New World and up to 1873, the value of silver 
throughout the world averaged around 14 
to 1 with gold; and most of the leading coun¬ 
tries recognized 16 to 1 as a fair value, based 
upon Newton's calculations as to the probable 
ratio of the two metals In nature. 

A 16-to-l ratio with gold at the old price 
of $20.67 gave silver a value of $1.29 an ounce. 
A 16-to-l ratio with gold at its present price 
of $35 an ounce would give silver a value of 
$2.18 an ounce. 

7 IS TO S AS $36 IS TO $5 

However, silver production has not aver¬ 
aged 16 to 1 with gold, but only around 12 
to 1. On the latter basis, silver would have a 
value of $2.80 an ounce. On the basis of the 
7-to-l ratio of the last decade and gold at $35, 
silver would have a value of $6 an ounce. 

FOREIGN "MELTING" VALUES HIGH 

In this connection, It is of Interest to note 
that, according to figures of the U. S. Treasury 
Department, silver coinage had "melting" 
values per ounce as follows as of exchange 
rates existing in August 1989: 


Germany and Rumania..__$4.97 

Lithuania_ 3.91 

Bulgaria. 3.73 

Poland_ 3.58 

Belgium_ 8.63 

Switzerland- 2.79 

Estonia-- 2.74 

Great Britain.. 2.67 

Turkey_ 2.84 

Netherlands_ 2.28 

Hungary.. 1.90 

Canada_ 1.66 


UNITED STATES PURCHASES LESS THAN SALES 

The fact that the Old World countries 
were formerly large buyers of United States 
silver has been generally overlooked, and it 
will surprise most people that despite the 
purchases made under the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 we have not as yet repurchased 
from abroad as much silver in dollar values 
as we have sold. 

Most of the foreign silver acquired by the 
United States was sold to us because of the 
dire necessity of foreign countries and not 
because they would not. In most oases, have 
preferred to retain the silver either for in¬ 
dustrial or monetary uses. Incidentally, 
London has been the chief seller in dollar 
values, although China sold a slightly larger 
amoimt in terms of ounces. 

ON A SILVER STANDARD 

It would, In fact, not be too much to say 
that most of the countries of the world are 
now on a silver standard. At any rate, there 
is no country now on the gold standard. 
Both, by the way, have their proper place in 
the monetary system and a return to bi¬ 
metallism in one form or another seems to be 
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tbe only lohjtion for a workaUe world fknan* 
olal aeUvp. 

SUvei hM bean raQOfnlatd and vied aa 
wicmey tinea tiaae tmmainortal, and for ovar 
half a< tha world’s population it It now tbe 
only pradout matal avaUatota for monetary 
tttet. Bilter it the poor mant podeet money 
and the mott practical money for thoee coim- 
triet where the per oapHa wealth it email, 
notably India and China. 

wi P ia ufouanxtL oas to cD W T i w un 

BUver hat a wider induetrial uae today 
than at any previous time in history. This 
it particularly true in the electrical, alloy, 
photographic, and chemical fields where its 
uses have been nominal until within the last 
few years. While.it is now being substituted 
to some extent for tin and copper, by far the 
largest demands are for uses that will con¬ 
tinue and. in some instances, expand when 
peace comes. 

tILVXa PACTS aUMMABIZSD 

Briefly stated, the silver situation is: 

1. Tbe silver and gold production ratio is 
not 16 to 1. but less than 7 to 1. 

а. The price of silver in relation to gold is 
not up but down. 

8 . The melting value of the silver coinage 
for most of the leading foreign countries is 
much higher than the $1.29 value of silver in 
the United States* monetary system. 

4. The United States has in the past sold 
(exported) more silver than It has bought 
(Imported) to date. 

б . Silver is throughout the world more 
widely used as money today than at any 
previous time and Is the only precious metal 
money available in most countries. 

6 . Silver now has a larger and wider demand 
for industrial purposes than ever before. 

It is not too much, therefore, to &ay that 
the outlook for silver has probably never been 
more promising than it is today. 


Withholding Aid From an Ally—Pott- 
War Profits Paramount Consideration 
With Some Bureaucrats and Dollar^a- 
Year Men—Oil Monopoly Sabotage! 
Russian Aid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OP WASHIXCGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 5.1H2 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York daily newspaper 
PM and the liberal weeklies the New Re¬ 
public. and the Nation, have all been per¬ 
turbed by what seems to be a sabotage of 
aid to Russia, as. developed by the bril¬ 
liant writer, I F. 6tone» through investi¬ 
gations made by him involving difficult 
research. For some time I have been 
fearful that aid to Russia has been slowed 
up, stilled, and in many cases denied, be¬ 
cause of conservative prejudice against 
the Soviet Union. In other words, timse 
short-sighted officials are so completely 
blinded by their hatred of communism, 
as such, that they fail to oomptr^end 
that aid to Russia is essentially aid to 
tbe united States. 

If we fail to create a second frpnt in 
the next M weeks, we face the pdsgl- 
bHity of Russia's great manpower being 


immobillaed, and the Nazis turning their 
terrible and formidable war machine 
westward. It is one cd tbe first rules of 
military tactics, a rule whldi is elemen¬ 
tary, that to conquer the enemy one 
should first divide him, if possible. 

In the last war, had not Russia fur¬ 
nished a second front in the first 18 
months, all of France would have been 
overrun by the Germans. The Russians 
Invaded East Prussia, compelling the 
Germans to deploy scores of divisions In 
areas other than the Western Front, so 
that Tannenberg, though a technical 
Russian defeat, was in fact an Allied vic¬ 
tory. 

There are dollar-a-year men in war 
agencies who would put profit before 
country. There are some “brass hats“ 
who give every indication that they 
would prefer a Nazi victory to one 
achieved by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The oil monopoly Is well rep¬ 
resented among dollar-a-year men and 
in and out of war agencies. That mo¬ 
nopoly seems to exert a tremendous in¬ 
fluence on government, regardless of 
which party is In power. Oil for the 
lamps of China was the motivating cause 
of our maintaining a fleet of gunboats on 
the main river of China for half a cen¬ 
tury. We find oil executives everywhere 
we look in Federal agencies. The oil 
companies were sufficiently influential to 
prevent the use of agricultural and tim¬ 
ber products as raw material from which 
to manufacture synthetic rubber in any 
substantial fashion. Even the 200,000 
tons, out of approximately 850.000 tons of 
synthetic rubber authorized for the ensu¬ 
ing year, which was to be earmarked as 
rubber to be manufactured from agri¬ 
cultural products, was assigned to the 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, a close 
affiliate of the oil monopoly. 

The oil Industry wants to keep Its con¬ 
trol of rubber. They prevented the 
United States Government from accept¬ 
ing detailed information concerning the 
Russian synthetic-rubber process. There 
are those who would rather see America 
go rubberless than to encourage the de¬ 
velopment of an industry which, after the 
war, might cut into the rubber monopoly, 
which our five major rubber companies 
developed and encouraged through im¬ 
portation of rubber grown in the Dutch 
East Indies and British Malaya. 

Let the articles speak for themselves: 

[Worn the New Republio of October 5, 1942] 

WBO IB SABOTAOXNO XXJSBXA? 

In one of the moat important stories to 
have come out of Washington in recent 
months. I. F. Stone chargee in PM and The 
Nation that a small group in tbe State De¬ 
partment. the War Production Board, and the 
Petroleum Coordinator’s Oflioe has deliber¬ 
ately sabotaged necessary aid to Russia. 

This group, which Mr. Stone charges is 
made up of men like A. A. Berle. Jhr.; Max W. 
Thornburg, State Department adviser on 
international petroleum; Loy W, Henderson, 
of the Division of Bur^pean AtEairs; B. W. 
Reid, of tbe Chemicals Branch of the War 
Produotion Board; and Ralph K. Davies, the 
California Standard Oil olDoial who is now 
deputy to Harold lobes, Is reported to have 
disobeyed the Preakleat*e orders deliberately. 
Fourteen months ago Russia urgently re¬ 
quested faoilitiie she neede for the produc¬ 
tion of two vltit materials of war—aviation 


gas and synthetic toluol for TNT. The Presi¬ 
dent approved the requeet and on July 26. 
2041, ordered that It be carried through im¬ 
mediately. But Russia is stiU waiting. 

R is significant that the aviation gas and 
TNT processes the Russians need are con¬ 
trolled for the most part by a group of big 
American oil companies: Standard of New 
Jersey (which was linked with I. O. Farben 
In a notoriouB cartel agreement), Shell. 
Texas. Standard of Indiana, Universal Oil 
Producta, and M. W. Kellogg Co. These com¬ 
panies have always been unfriendly to the 
Soviet Union; some of their high officials are 
now In Washington, and seem to continue 
that hostility. 

Business is business, and Stalingrad is so 
far away. The Truman committee is not far 
away, however, or the American people: and 
the committee should begin an investigation 
at once. 

[Ptom the Nation of October 3,1942) 

FOURTEEN MONTHS AND EIOHTEEN MINUTES 

In 18 minutes Secretaries Morgenthau and 
Ickes have finally cleared a letter of intent on 
an aviation-gas plant for the Soviet Union. 
Russian efforts to obtain facilities of this 
kind, as I. F. Stone revealed in last week's 
Nation, bad been stalled for 14 months. Pub¬ 
lication of the facts seems to have had an ef¬ 
fect. It is shocking to learn that after all 
these monthfl orders have only now been given 
for the engineering and architectural blue¬ 
prints required and that something—perhaps 
continued haggling over patent royalties—is 
still holding up Russian efforts to buy two 
second-hand Texas refineries for shipment to 
the Soviet Union. The deal for these plants, 
long shut down, has been hanging fire for 
many months and is still in the vague *'nny- 
day-now’* stage. This run-around given the 
Russians has become a major Washington 
scandal, and we hope the subterranean antl- 
Soviet and monopolistic influences rerponsl- 
ble will be cleaned out of the Government as 
a result. Drew Pearson, William L. Shirer, 
and Walter Winchell have given tbe story pub¬ 
licity over the air, and the charges have been 
taken up by PM. In a follow-up article for 
that newspaper. Mr. Stone has added new and 
sensational details. 

The most shocking of these disclose the 
part played by offlclais in the War Production 
Board, the Petroleum Coordinator's office, the 
Navy Department, and the State Department 
in ignoring the orders Issued by the President. 
On July 26.1941, and again on August 18,1941, 
Mr. Roosevelt issued detailed instructions to 
bis subordinates speciiying exactly what fa¬ 
cilities the Russians wanted and ordering Im¬ 
mediate action on these requests. By Novem¬ 
ber subordinate officials had succeeded in 
shelving the whole program and substituting 
one calling for second-hand rather than new 
refining equipment. Even the contracts lor 
these have yet to be completed as we go to 
press, though 14 months have passed since 
the President's original directives were issued. 

To the list of obstructionists given in lost 
week's Nation, Mr. Stone has added the names 
of Dean Acheson anc Charles Bunn In the 
State Department; of Ernest W. Reid, the 
Mellon Institute dollar-a-year man who is 
Chief of the Chemicals Branch in the War 
Production Board; of Alex I. Henderson, a 
lawyer formerly with Cravath. de Qemdorff. 
Swalne A Wood, who Is head of the Materials 
Division in the War Production Board; and of 
Ralph K. Davies and Wright W. Gary in the 
Petroleum Coordinator's Office. XSavies, for¬ 
merly with Standard OH of California, la 
Deputy Coordinator; Gary, formerly of the 
M. W. Kellogg Oo.. was until a few weeks ago 
director of refining in that ofllce. Mr. stene 
aleo charged that B. J. Sadler of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, succeeded in convinoing Ad- 
mirala Stark. Reeves, and Stuart that tt was 
unwise to grant the Russian requests. Those 
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Who favored the Bussiane, at leaat until the 
barrage of technical objeetlona grew too 
heavy, were Harry L. Hopkins, Leaee^Zjend Ad¬ 
ministrator Edward N. Stettinius. Jr. (who 
seems to have crumpled most easily), Donald 
M. Nelson, and William L. Batt. Earl Petty, 
the oil expert who accompanied the Harrlman 
mission to Russia, and John N. Hazard, in 
charge of Russian aid at Lend-Lease, deserve 
commendation for their efforts to help our 
Soviet ally. 

Some of the men who opposed action to 
grant the Russian requests did so, no doubt, 
from the best of motives. There were hon¬ 
est differences of opinion as to whether we 
could spare certain oil facilities, though these 
objections take on a sardonic grimness in 
view of all the Russians have managed to 
spare In lives and wealth in the war against 
our common enemy. **The shocking thing,*' 
as Mr. Stone said in PM, "is that these sub¬ 
ordinate officials took it upon themselves to 
substitute their Judgment for the Presi¬ 
dent’s." 

Behind these questions of supply and the 
technical points raised were considerations of 
a frankly commercial character. They were 
expressed by Reid and Henderson at the 
War Production Board, by Thornburg at the 
State Department, and by the Standard Oil 
official who won the backing of the three 
admirals. These considerations almost cer¬ 
tainly played a major part in the curious 
reluctance and lack of interest shown by the 
oil men who dominate the Petroleum Coor¬ 
dinator's Office. Thornburg, a former execu¬ 
tive of a company Jointly owned by Standard 
of California and the Texas Co., expressed 
the suspicion that the Russians were only 
using the war as an excuse to obtain the 
precious secrets of the oil companies. (Most 
of them were long ago made available, 
through the Btandard-I. O. Farben cartel, to 
Germany, Italy, and Japan.) Reid said 
frankly that the chemical branch of the War 
Production Board opposed the giving of such 
processes to either the British or the Russians 
because they would use them to compete 
with us after the war. 

We think this whole affair calls for a com¬ 
plete and thorough investigation by a Senate 
committee and for the discharge of some at 
least of the officials concerned. We think 
Loy Henderson should be recalled from Mos¬ 
cow. We believe that Thornburg should be 
replaced by an Independent man as inter¬ 
national oil adviser to the State Department. 
Reid and Alex Henderson have demonstrated 
their Incapacity at the War Production Board 
in many domestic matters, as well as in this 
affair. Berle has sufficiently shown bis anti- 
Soviet animus to be kept out of negotiations 
affecting the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics. A house-cleaning by Secretary Ickes has 
been long overdue in the Petroleum Coordi¬ 
nator’s Office. A shake-up would show the 
RusBians that forces genuinely friendly to 
them are dominant in the administration. 


Austria Fights die Axis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TXNNXSSXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Ricord I desire to Include the follow¬ 
ing address delivered by Otto of Austria 
at the opening of the one hundred and 
forty-eighth academic year of Union Col¬ 


lege, in Schnectady, N. Y., on September 
11.1942: 

It is indeed a great pleasure and honor 
for me to have been invited to address today 
this distinguished gathering. Z know that 
Union OoUege in Sohneotady le one of the 
oldest educational centers of the United 
States. It has therefore the privUege of hav¬ 
ing shown the way to many similar insti¬ 
tutions in this country. Institutions which 
are today the pride of America. By the won¬ 
derful education they give, they have raised 
here a young generation which is one of the 
positive hopes of humanity in these per¬ 
haps the darkest hours the world has ever 
Been. 

But while I am deeply gratified by this 
invitation I well understand that this is not 
due to my personal merits; I have been 
invited as a representative of one of 
Europe's oldest civilized nations, of Austria. 

Austria is the country which was the first 
to fight the Axis. My country was the first 
to realize the terrific world aggression which 
we have to face today. In acting as it did 
through many years, my country followed 
her traditional policy as a bulwark of civilized 
Europe. 

Austria, associated with Hungary, with Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia, and with Croatia has 
been in the past the first outpost of our west¬ 
ern Christian civilization. In the thirteenth 
century it was in that area that the barbarous 
assaults of the Tartars, the predecessors of 
our Japanese, were broken. Between the 
fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries it was 
in the fields of Hungary and Austria, around 
the walls of Vienna, that the Turkish mili¬ 
tary might was destroyed. Soon afterward, a 
new conqueror, not less barbaric than its 
predecessors, arose In the north of Europe— 
Prussia. Again it was Austria which in many 
wars foiight the expanding Prussianism. 

While other countries had the privilege of 
developing peacefully their national lives and 
their civilizations, Austria and the other 
Danublan nations had to do so imder in- 
oessant difficulties. There was practically no 
time in which we could lay down our arms. 
And. nevertheless. In spite of almost endless 
wars, I feel Justified in saying that the record 
of our cultural achievement is an enviable 
one. 

After the last World War. the peace treaties 
were extremely hard on Austria, while unduly 
mild on Prussian-dominated Germany. Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary, which formed a great economic 
and political realm, was completely dismem¬ 
bered. Instead of one unity, five states were 
created. 

Austria herself was left alone, a moun¬ 
tainous country with an enormous capital 
city, fitted only for a huge empire. Essen¬ 
tially Austrian countries, like for example 
the southern Tyrol, were given to Italy, and 
nobody ever asked these populations whether 
they wanted to be incorporated in an alien 
country. Austria was cut off from the sea, 
and therefore had no chance oX competing in 
international trade. Finally, the country 
was disarmed. The peace treaties provided 
that Austria could have an army of only 
30,000 men, which obviously was not enough 
to defend even a small part of the country. 
In doing BO, the peacemakers willingly or un¬ 
willingly overlooked the fact of the aggres¬ 
siveness of German policy. They seemed to 
believe that the promises of peace and de¬ 
mocracy, uttered by the lo-oalled German 
Socialists pr Deznocrate, were einoere. Other¬ 
wise one could not explain how one expected 
Axistria to defend her independence while 
having 480 miles of common border with 
Germany. 

Thus Austria became the weakest Euro¬ 
pean country on the borders of Germany, 
Although weak, this country still was one of 
the greatest prizes of Eumpe. Already In 
1018 the German Ohanoelor Bulow had de¬ 


clared: ''Whoever will hold Vienna 20 yean 
from now, has won the World War.*' Stra¬ 
tegically speaking, Vienna was the point from 
which one oould dominate the whole of 
southeastern Europe and the Balkans. 

Zt is therefore not astonishing that Hitler 
In his book 'Mein Kampf announced that 
one of the first duties of a National Socialist 
regime would be the conquest of Austria. As 
soon as be became Chancellor of the German 
Reich in 1933, he began to cazry through bis 
plan. He did so on a double front: In Aus¬ 
tria itself, it was by the weapons of fifth 
columnists, of terrorism and economic pres¬ 
sure. In the world at large his great propa¬ 
ganda machine skillfully led by Dr. Joseph 
Qoebbels, and shortsightedly supported by 
the different Clivedon sets of the world, tried 
to explain to the people that the Austrians, 
after all, were Germans. He emphasized the 
fact, that the Austrians spoke German and 
that Austria had been for a certain length of 
time part of Germany. This, it is needless to 
say. was a typical lie of German propaganda. 
True, the Austrians apeak a German of their 
own—^which is hard for a Prussian to under¬ 
stand—^but the community of language is no 
reason for political unity. For proof of that 
fact, we have only to look at the difference 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
On the other hand, Austria was never a part 
of Germany, but always an independent coun¬ 
try which at certain periods of its history was 
ruling and dominating the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire, of which Germany also was a part. It 
will always be one of the tragedies of his¬ 
tory that in the critical years from 1933 to 
1938 the European western democracies were 
ruled by appeasers and weaklings, who were 
ready to surrender to the demands of Ger¬ 
many. They did so partly in order to buy 
"peace In our times." partly because they be¬ 
lieved that Hitler would be a bulwark against 
bolshevism and would thus permit them to 
continue to serve without sacrifices their 
mammonish interests. Strong personalities 
like President Roosevelt or Winston Church¬ 
ill who saw and realized the danger, were 
described as pathological warmongers or tools 
of bolshevism. 

While the European world at large was 
thus slowly giving in to the German propa¬ 
ganda, the people of Austria always refused 
to surrender. Although clearly realizing that 
the odds were heavily against them and that 
they were hopelessly outnumbered, the Aus¬ 
trians, proud of their tradition, took up the 
fight at once. They found in the critical 
hours of 1933 a dynamic leader, Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss. This son of a poor 
farmer had a deep confidence In God and 
in his people, and never for a moment did 
he think of surrender. I had the privilege 
of closely collaborating with him In these 
first a years of the fight. To tell the truth, 
we disagreed on a great many Issues, as for 
example the handling of the labor question. 
But on one point Dollfuss was clear-minded 
and consistent: He realized the danger of 
the National Socialist revolution and was de¬ 
termined not to give in to the German pres¬ 
sure, whatever the price. Since May 1933 
Germany took th# path of violent conquest. 
German airplanes were dropping leaflets and 
arms over Austria; the Germany Embassy and 
the German Consulates were centers of ter¬ 
rorism. The official German radio broadcast 
each night appeals to murder and revolu¬ 
tion. The economic relations between both 
countciee practically ceased. At the border 
incidents happened every day while the Ger¬ 
man Wehnnaebt was under arms ready to 
strike at any moment. Since this campaign 
of terrorism did not make any headway, the 
German Government decided to eliminate by 
murder the Austrian Chancellor. The de¬ 
tails of the ghastly crime of July 28,1984, are 
stm fresh in the memories of most people, 
but It is not sufficiently realized that title 
German Government as such had planned the 
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muhter, and ttiat, aoeoniing ta A)eiia|«titi 
foimtf tha Auaertan pcAlea. the BelcHawalur 
WM iMtty to strike tha mooMiit the 
Cbenoi^ wee deed. Alttioagli the erlm 
eetuelly was perpetrated, the eeooiid phan 
of the Oennaa pian did not sneoeed beeams 
of the onergetle zeelstattee of the Austrian 
people. AH the armed foieee of Austria and 
^ hastily armed World War eeterans irere 
oonoentrated at the aerman border and this 
was the reason which dnany stopped Hitler. 
His army was not yet ready for the swpreme 
test. 

After the assassination of DoUfuss the new 
leader of Atartrta be ca me Ohaneellor aehuseb- 
nlgd. He was a deeply religious and atronipy 
patriotic man, but had not the dynamlo and 
strong' personality of his predwessor. He 
was also greatly handloapped by the lack of 
Austria, herself, was aut h ort a ed by the great 
powers. While Germany was rearming for 
many years, It was only In 19S6 that fimdly 
Austria herself was authortaed by the great 
powers to proceed In building up her de¬ 
fences. Owing to this uncertainty of the 
European situation. 8chuachnigg*8 policy was 
devoted to playing lor time. Zt was a dllBcnlt 
game because the people of Austria wanted 
a clear-cut fighting policy against Germany, 
while at the same time the European powers 
demanded an understanding with the Third 
Reich. It Is due to this double pressure to 
which he was submitted that Schuschnlgg 
was placed in this most dlfllcult situation. 

Thus we come to the final act of the trag¬ 
edy of Austria. In the winter 1037>88 Hitler, 
after having siiccessfuUy reoccupled the 
Rhineland, decided that the time was ripe 
for striking. Once again Schuschnlgg was 
playing for tlnoa when he went to see Hitler 
In Berchtesgaden and accepted his ultima¬ 
tum. The days between February and liaroh 
1938 were filled In Austria by the fi^t be¬ 
tween those who wanted resistance at any 
price, and those who advocated resistance 
only in the supposition that' we should have 
some outsicie help. The Austrian nation, the 
farmers, and laborers were unanimous In 
their will to tight even though there was 
practically no of victory. It was with 
absolute confidence In the will of the Austri¬ 
an people, that Sohuschnigg decided to call 
a plebiscite on the quesUon of national inde¬ 
pendence. Hitler knew that this was a most 
dangerous thing for him. The chief of the 
Austrians QulsUnga, Beyas-Inquart. mads a 
report to the Fuehrer in which he declared 
that at least 85 percent of the Ausirlan votes 
In a free election would be for the national 
Independence. It la on the basts of this re¬ 
port that on March 11, 1938, the German 
troops mardMd into Austria, tn order to pre¬ 
vent the i^blacfte scfaedidsd for MarA IS. 
The Austrian Gavemnient, left oomplet^y 
alone by Ihs w e atsru mi ops an powers, de¬ 
cided not to fight. This dedston was taken 
against the wiU of the overwhdmlng majority 
of the nation and against the unanimous will 
cf the Army. 

Onot the Germans had entered Vienna, 
the majority of the membeie of the Austrian 
Qofsmment were Immediately thrown into 
jaU and aeveral of them assaaafoated by the 
Genuine, One of my dosset tdends, the 
taretery of War Osneral 0sbner. who to 
the bmsr and wee an advocate of flghtini. 
wee dbot witboiit e tdaL 

While the Oermaa terrorlnn bum up tta 
bloody n«lme, whldi today M eo wdl loMi^ 
to tbe world, end meds a tievsaty pMb h dt s, 
hi lavor of Qomany, the Anatdan piMoti 
did not for one moment give up Ihdr lafdty 
to the ttid a pe u den e e of thstr oonahry. It 
mm amny on March IS, 1988, that the Ihit 
of the Anrtdui miOnvmmA movf 

even of the Austrian Quislings. AhMda ie« 


ceivsd a German Govexnor. He was eedetsd 
by several Gaideftm. The territorial did- 
done of Austria wars complstdy changed end 
even the names of the Frovinoee were supsr- 
aeded. Tbe name of Austria as snob, was 
■ up p r i s M d . The use of the wom **Augtrle** 
was forbidden under heavy penaiw* The 
oontfUl of the Austrian police, of the ftnanoe 
adminiotratioii, of tbe post edfoe, the tde- 
graph and the public utilities, was given to 
Oermana. Most of the Austrian Industrial 
oorporattons and many farming prcgtsrtiss 
were confiscated and glvra to Germans. There 
Is an srrone(WsimpreaBlon aeoording to whldi 
only Jewish properties have been taken away. 
This is not true; the fury Hitler's oon- 
flscatlons extended to all sorts of Austrian 
properties, Jews and Gentiles alike. Not the 
slightest traoe of freedom was left. In tbe 
BfArfi at the Axis agreement, Hitter even went 
ao far as to make an agreement with Iftuseolinl 
for exduPDgtng the Austrian populations 
under Italian daoalnatlan. Tbe Auatrlana tn 
eouthem Tyred, for instance, it was planned, 
ehouM have been aent by force to Germany. 
Thie criminal plan was not oom|deteiy carried 
through only hecauae in the meantime tbe 
World War had broken out. 

In these last 4 years ^e Austrian under¬ 
ground resistanee has eontinued xmabated. 
It today extends not only to the Austrian 
teiTltory ooeupied by Hitler, but also to that 
occupied by the Italians. This underground 
ta supported by over 90 percent of the Aus¬ 
trian population. Naturally, 1 win not reveal 
to you details about our uxideiground work, 
and I hope you will understand it. I do 
so beeanes any knowledge on the Austrian 
underground aetivlttes would give Indirect 
help to Hitler. But 1 can t^ you this: The 
Austrian Nation today is more united than 
ever. The dlfferenoee between political par¬ 
ties and creeds have completely ceased to 
exist. The Austrians are to^y united in one 
great underground movement which has but 
one aim: The defeat of the Axis. The two 
great strongholdB of underground activity 
are tbe churrm and the fanners. The Aus¬ 
trian laboring class, which was always cou¬ 
rageously patriotic, has been scattered all over 
Europe. There are only a few Aiutrlan 
workers left in Austria. In Austrian fac¬ 
tories the workers are mostly French, Bel¬ 
gian, or Polish. It is Hitler's way to try to 
counteract sabotage by scetteiing the work¬ 
ing dasaes. As for the practical activity of 
the Austrian underground, it is all subordi¬ 
nated to the one decisive Idea: The final 
revolution. Therefore the activity today is 
mostly confinsd to small dally acts of sabo¬ 
tage which cannot be discovered by the 
Gwrman police. In fact, it is not by tbe spec¬ 
tacular blowing up of tbe factories that tbe 
German war machine will be slowed down, 
but by tbe leeneral slowing up of production. 

The Austrian nation already paid a heavy 
price lor these underground activittee. Up 
to the beginning of August of this year, on 
the basis of ihsolutely rdlable reports that 
Z have received, the number of Auatrlans 
kiUed by the Germane is 74j0OO. This is 1.15 
percent of the totM Austrian popidation. 
Thia number is probably far below the real 
number of vtothnu, but we try to bo as aoou- 
xate as possible and theiefore refuse to accept 
anything whldi cannot be proven. If tbe 
AnMtloan nation would have In peroentage 
the same loase% It would mean a lots of al¬ 
most lAOOjOOO persons. But times losaes, far 
CMm dteoouraging the Austrians, have on the 
oontmry made the nation more eagor to 
fight TlM Germans ahmfid not deesive 
tbemaeihres. Their crlaies are regtetered and 
namea of moat of tbe Getman ertminala 
amhnown to our people, AitIUMikh the Aus- 
trlaaa are not Moodthiisty, the hour of their 
amami vrtn eome and the culprits will be 
Judiid and punlfiied for their OKhnes. 

Infifoi u ti d nq p fo u iMgi^theAMatarianpao- 
pfo am svin today fightfogalcxM. The world 


at large still does not fully realise the great 
tmportimee which Austria has lor a victory 
of the United Nattons. The Austrians have 
penetrated into every branch of tbe German 
administration. They have been dratted In¬ 
to the German Army and, although acat- 
teied. they are still able to harm the Ger¬ 
man strategy. From a general strategical 
point of view Austria la of the utmost im¬ 
portance for a fight In Europe and an even¬ 
tual second front. All the German railroads 
and waterways and most of the German roads 
to Italy and the Balkans are running through 
Austria. The Austrians, onoe a second front 
Is established in those areas, would be able 
to hamper successfully tbe German supply 
lines and to weaken decisively tbe German 
war machine. That Is why it would be of the 
utmost Importance for the United States and 
the United Nations to adopt a definite policy 
on the Austrian question. 

What the Austrians at home want Is first 
of all, a dear and unmistakable guaranty 
that, once the war Is won. their independence 
will be reestablished. Such an Austrian Inde¬ 
pendence extends In their minds not oxUy to 
Austria under Hitler's yoke, but also to Aus¬ 
tria under Mussolini's domination. They feel 
that the complete Independence of Austria 
meana also Indqsendcnos for those who have 
been foirclbly detached from Austria in tbe 
past axMl given to the Italian aggressors. This 
la mainly true for the Austrian Southern 
Tyrolese who are doing today their share In 
the hitter fight against the Axis. The Aus¬ 
trians understand that It would be unwise for 
the United Nations to give terrltoxial pledges 
at the present time. But what they eaqmct 
Is a clear promise of liberation from the Axis. 
From this point of view the recent declara¬ 
tion of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, stating 
that the United States has never recognized 
the German occupation of Auatrta, Is a valu¬ 
able first step. 

Although striving for their Independence, 
Austrians realize that tbe time of tbe small 
states is over. They are therefore well decided 
to Integrate themselves into a greater federa¬ 
tion of Danublan naUona. They would sup¬ 
port enthusiastically International organlxa- 
tlona which would have as a goal to enforce 
collective security. At the same time, they 
are not willing to surrender their right to 
define their own Inner structure without 
foreign interference. 

From an these points of view, it would be 
essential for the United Nations to show their 
solidarity with the Austrian nation by recog- 
nising an Austrian repreaentation abroad, 
composed of people who enjoy the confidence 
of tbe Austrian people back home. At the 
same time, the Austrians abroad should bo 
given a ehanoe to fight under their own flag 
for the liberation of their home country. 

The United Nations need today a con- 
stnaeUve war policy. This policy ia an es¬ 
sential condition for a speedy victory. We 
have for this idea a great historic lareoedent: 
The immediate historic predeceesor of Hitler 
was Napoleon. When the Allied Powers In 
the winter of 1818-14 Invaded France, they 
hoped for a revolutton of the French people 
agahiat tbe tyrant. They hoped at first In 
vain. Then Talleyrand had the chance to 
explain to the aiUed teadem that unless they 
showed the Frendi people a positive hope for 
the future, the revolution would never come, 
beoause revolutions must have a poeitlvo goal. 
Thecefesre, the allied leaders deci ded t o rec¬ 
ognize the gover nm ent at Louis XVm, and 
8 days later NapoleDn was swept from his 
throne by a general revolution. We should 
learn from this example. 

The United States has today a position of 
world teaderthip. The United States enjoys 
the confidence of the European nations as 
a wholn All the reports I get from Austria 
are abowlnfi me the extent of the pcqimlarity 
of your country, and of your President, 
fVanUln Delano RooaevclU It Is today in the 
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hands of the United States that lies tha 
future fate of the world. She will have to 
win both the war and the peace. And know¬ 
ing the Ictfty prindplee of your President 
as well as the high Ideals and practical 
realism of your Nation, X do not doubt that 
America will save the world from the mod¬ 
ern barbarism and Inaugurate a new era 
dominated by the high principles of Chris¬ 
tianity, liberty, and Justice. 


Aid for Wtr-Stricken People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LUaEN J. MACIORA 

or CONNBCnCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able, 
patriotic, and timely address, delivered 
by Capt. A. E. F. Francis X. SwietUk, 
dean of law at the University of Mar¬ 
quette, Milwaukee, Wis., at the Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., war-chest rally, as furnished 
in copy by Ludwik Lesnickl, well-known 
columnist and commentator, who in com¬ 
menting on It says in his column: 

The inspiring speech of Captain Swietlik 
drew the unprecedented acclaim of over 
7,000 people who jammed the Syria Mosque 
In Pittsburgh to capacity and stood outside 
to listen to the remarks in these trying days. 

The address follows: 

CENSOR F. X. SWXETLIX’8 SPEECH ACCLAIMED BT 

5,000 AT THE PITrSBURGK WAR-CHEST RALLY 

Ladies and gentlemen, the city of Pitts¬ 
burgh stands tonight in the vanguard of a 
noble humanitarian crusade. True to our 
traditional American policy, it is extending 
a helping hand to millions of people In the 
occupied countries of the Old V7orld who in 
this tragic era of human history may be 
doomed unless substantial aid is given to 
them at once. 

To be invited to join you on such an occa¬ 
sion and thus to be able to make even a smaU 
contribution toward the realUsation of your 
purpose is to me a privilege which I sincerely 
appreciate. 

The campaign to organisse war chests 
throughout this country deserves unqualified 
support of every Anlerican. It Is an attempt 
to coordinate the efforts of the various war- 
relief agencies so as to remove duplications 
and cause the greatest possible aid to be given 
to the people of all United Nations now tmder 
the domination of the aggressor. I salute the 
many civic-minded men and women who have 
organized the war-chest campaign In your 
great city. They are di 8 pla 3 ring those quali¬ 
ties of heart and mind which have always 
characterized Americans In great crises. By 
sending aid to the war-stricken people of the 
many nations who are today flgihting on our 
side, they are contributing in no small meas¬ 
ure to the war effort and thus hastening the 
ultimate defeat of our enemies. 

I think I am correct in stating that your 
city was the first among the large communi¬ 
ties in the United States to Inaugurate these 
Bed Feather Nights. I hope that your noble 
effort will serve as an example for other cities 
to follow. 

The Pollsh-American Council as the central 
agency In this coimtry for the solicitation of 
funds for the relief of Polish war victims, is 
most grateful to the Pittsburgh war chest for 


its generous contribution of $180,000 for 
Polish relief. It is true that for the time 
being It is impossible to send help to Poland. 
But it must be borne In mind that the 
Polish Nation, numbering about 80,000,000 
souls, became a nation of wanderers almost 
over night. When the Nazi hordes Invaded 
Polish soil the people of that stricken country 
were compelled to leave their homes and 
scatter to all parts of Europe. Moreover, 
2,000,000 people were forcibly evacuated by 
the Red armies into Siberia and into the in¬ 
terior of Russia. Others aought refuge In 
Rumania. Hungary, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and in North and South America. 

After the signing of the accord between 
Poland and Russia the greater portion of the 
Polish people who were Interned in that 
country were released and made their way 
slowly to Iran, Iraq, Egypt, and in some in¬ 
stances so far as India. They all need help, 
and that help is being sent to them as expedi¬ 
tiously as shipping facilities are made avail¬ 
able. Himdreds of thousands of Polish 
soldiers are interned In German prison camps. 
The Polish-American Council, through the 
generous cooperation of the American Red 
Cross, is able to distribute 15,000 food pack¬ 
ages every month among these unfortunates. 

However, the task of alleviating the suf¬ 
ferings of many millions transcends the 
capacity of one organization, or even of sev¬ 
eral organizations. It requires the combined 
effort of the entire American people. I can¬ 
not, therefore, urge too strongly to support 
your war-chest campaign because this or¬ 
ganization is eminently qualified to enroll 
the entire Nation in this great project and 
to perform this task most effectively. 

The entire world is engulfed in a bitter, 
merciless all-out struggle to preserve our free 
way of life. Defeat means the plunging of 
the world back to dominance of brutal force 
and into barbarism. Victory on the other 
hand, means the preservation for ourselves 
and all liberty-loving nations of those fun¬ 
damental principles of freedom which we 
Americans so cherish and for the recognition 
of which men have suffered and died from 
the dawn of history. To this threat to our 
Christian civilization the gauntlet of chal¬ 
lenge was flung by the United Nations; na¬ 
tions united not by prearrangement, not 
through diplomatic protocols, not for selfish 
aims and purposes, but through a deep- 
sealed and fervent desire to protect and pre¬ 
serve for ourselves and for our posterity those 
Ood-given rights of freemen so eloquently 
set forth in the Bill of Rights of our Con¬ 
stitution, and to crush the enemy complete¬ 
ly that never again shall this freedom be 
threatened with destruction as it is today. 
These liberty-loving nations stand united not 
only on the battlefields in many parts of the 
world, but they are also united in heart and 
mind in a vision of a better world to come. 
America is in this struggle because we are 
a part of the freedom-loving world. Wher¬ 
ever American soldiers, sailors, or marines 
are fighting they are fluting for one com¬ 
mon cause, the cause of America and the 
cause of the United Nations. 

Poland was among the first of the United 
Nations to bear the brunt of the German 
onslaught. In spite of her numerical and 
material disadvantage as compared with the 
might of the enemy, Poland was determined 
to resist every attack against her sover¬ 
eignty. She boldly proclaimed to the world 
that the honor of a nation is more sacred 
than peace at any price. Her people, sol¬ 
diers and clvUianc, fought heroically in the 
face of overwhelming odds. But these odds 
were too great, and after several weeks of 
spartan-like resistance her armies were over¬ 
come by a ruthless invader. And yet. al¬ 
though seemingly conquered, Poland fights 
on. The Nazi Invader was unsuccessful In 
persuading any Pole to play the part of a 
Quisling and head a puppet government 


Poland today presents a picture of heroic 
resistance. Polish guerrilas, Polish saboteurs 
and Polish underground fighters continue 
an unbelievable heroic struggle against the 
aggressor. This underground activity com¬ 
pels the Germans to station large garrisons 
of troops in Poland and thus to substantially 
reduce the number of troops which would 
otherwise be available at the front. This 
resistance is maintained in spite of execu¬ 
tions and mass deportations. 

The Polish contribution to the common 
war effort, however, exceeds this home front 
resistance. The Polish Government, now 
temporarily in exile in London, has organ¬ 
ized an army of upwards of 200,000 men, the 
fifth in size among the Allied armies. This 
army is fighting on many fronts wherever 
the enemy can be foxmd. The exploits of 
the Polish air squadron, which was responsi¬ 
ble for the destruction of 17 percent of the 
German planes shot down over England and 
the English Channel in the memorable bat¬ 
tle of Britain, commands the admiration of 
the Allied world. Polish soldiers are to be 
found in Scotland, in Libya, in the Middle 
East, in Russia, all ready to offer their lives 
in the common cause. The Polish Navy and 
merchant marine, though small in size, are 
playing a vital part in exterminating the 
submarine and in carrying vital war supplies 
to the soldiers at the front. 

It is strange that present-day aggressors 
do not heed the lessons of history. They 
may succeed for the time being to destroy 
the political existence of a nation; they may 
eject himdreds of thousands of people from 
their homes and confiscate their possessions; 
they may colonize the land and homes stolen 
from others with their own people, but they 
cannot crush the determination of a nation 
to live and to resist her until her God-given 
freedom is again restored to her. 

This tragic story of Poland is equally ap¬ 
plicable to the other United Nations now 
occupied by the Invader. It applies to 
Czechoslovakia, where mass executions are an 
eloquent tribute to that gallant people in 
their struggle to breathe the air of freedom. 
It applies to those heroic Serbs, who today 
are conducting an organized war against the 
enemy and are winning the admiration of 
the world. It applies to the mother of de¬ 
mocracies, tragic Greece, to Holland. Norway, 
France, and Belgium. It applies to the gal¬ 
lant struggle of the Chinese people, who for 
5 years have withstood the attacks of the 
treacherous Jap, and to the heroic struggle of 
Russia in the defense of Moscow and Stalin¬ 
grad, which, no doubt, came as a great sur¬ 
prise and shock to the enemy, and which, 
when the story of this war Is written, will 
imdoubtedly constitute one of the great land¬ 
marks in the victory of the United Nations 
over the Nazi invader. Differences in lan¬ 
guage, differences in racial origin, make very 
little difference today. Freedom belongs to 
all people, because It Is based on the Chris¬ 
tian concept of the brotherhood of man. 

We in America are being called upon today 
to alleviate the suffering of the United Na¬ 
tions, and when hostilities cease this coimtry 
will imdoubtedly be called upon to multiply 
her efforts in that regard. America has never 
failed in the past in extending a helping hand 
to those in want. My memory harkens back 
to the era following the first World War, 
barely a quarter of a century ago. Our Na¬ 
tion, through the Instrumentality of the 
American Food Oommlssion, dipped large 
quantities of food, clothing, and medical sup¬ 
plies to Belgium, Poland, Finland, to fflend 
and foe alike. 

1 am confident that the United States will 
not turn a deaf ear to the plea of Poland and 
of the other United Nations but as in the 
past will again send her m ees eng e w of mercy 
to the desedate lands of the Old World and 
bring assistance to those in need, as ihe did 
in the past. 
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HdbiiisatMNi lor Haiu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

or Kii r riicK r 

IN THB BINATB OF THB UNTIED STATES 

Twadav, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October S), 1942 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recohd an address 
delivered last evening by the President 
of the United States over a Nation-wide 
radio hook-up. in connection with the 
1942 Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscoro, 
as follows: 

My trlenUs and feUow Americans, tonight 
a mighty community mobilization begins, a 
voluntary mobUization of the forces of hu¬ 
man kindness and decency. In more than 
600 American cities, gifts for foreign war 
relief and for community services wUl be 
gathered by the experienced hands of com¬ 
munity chests and war chests. The two great 
labor organlJu*itlons of the country wUl give 
full cooperation to this work. Hundreds of 
thousands of citizens will give freely of their 
time and talents for the success of these 
campaigns. 

You have been accustomed for many years 
to showing your concern for the welfare of 
your own neighbors through contributions to 
your community chest, and also we must 
stretch a handclasp of hope and courage 
across the seas. 

We must transform some of our new buy¬ 
ing power into giving power as we face re¬ 
doubled needs on every band at home and 
abroad, and prepare to pull our belts tighter 
for the hard fight ahead. 

For most of us this year, giving will not be 
easy. War needs exact a heavy toll, not only 
on the fighting front but in the personal 
lives and fortunes of every one of us. But 
your giving will provide not alone strength 
fo/ our Nation at war; but proof in a world 
of violence and greed, that the American 
people keep faith with democracy, that we 
hold inviolate our belief in the infinite worth 
of the individual human being. 

Your gift may give new heart to ooturageous 
families bombed out of their homes in many 
places; it may add to the precious store of 
medicines in a distant hospital or speed a 
shipload of food to a little nation whose 
peoffie are dropping in the streets from star¬ 
vation. It may strengthen the bands of 
brave Allies fighting our oommon foe. It 
may help a busy mother, working in war 
industry in your own town, to take proper 
care of her family. It may speed on her 
rounds a visiting nurse who is carrying a 
double load because so many of her profession 
are now with the armed forces. It will help 
your community to give hospitality to sol¬ 
diers. sailors, and marines on a precious few 
days' leave, or on their way to some distant 
battle line. 

Your gift must take*aoooant, also, of the 
contittuUig needs of the sick, the crippled 
child, the boys and girls whose homes are not 
adequate to their needs, the d^^iendent and 
unfortunate in your own neighborhoods 
whose troubles have not lessened with the 
new werries and needs which war has 
brought. 

Upon each one of you who listens tonight— 
upon you ss an Individuals—in your own oiUes 


and towns throughout this vast country, rests 
the success or failure of these campai^s. 

m generous giving, we will afllrm before the 
world our Nation's faith in the inalienable 
right of every man to a life of freedom, Jus- 
tioe, and decent security. Every successful 
community chest and war chest campaign 
will be another step toward the eventual vic¬ 
tory of humanity and civilization. 


Confress It EntiHed to the Facts in War 
Department Building Cost 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 

OF memOAN 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 
Tuesday, October 6, 1942 

Mr. ENOEL. Mr. Speaker, on October 
1,1942,1 delivered a speech on the floor 
of the House giving certain facts per¬ 
taining to the second new War Depart¬ 
ment Building erected at Arlington, 
across the river from Washington. Prac¬ 
tically all the facts I gave were based 
upon information furnished me by the 
War Department. 

On October 2. 1942, the able and dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia LMr. 
WooDRUM] gave to the press a letter writ¬ 
ten by Lt. Oen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
which was intended as an answer to my 
speech and which was printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record at page 3568. I 
have read this letter carefully, and the 
letter not only fails to answer the state¬ 
ments made in my remarks, but is mis¬ 
leading, both to the public and to Mem- 
mers of Congress. 

The following facts still remain un¬ 
answered: 

First. General Somervell’s statement 
is particularly misleading in that he fails 
to explain why the net office space of 
the building was reduced from 4.000,000 
square feet to 2,362,680 square feet, while 
the gross space was increased from 
5,100,000 square feet to 5,776.352 square 
feet, while the project cost at the same 
time was doubled. 

Second. The statement is further mis¬ 
leading with regard to the capacity of 
employees. He proposed to the commit¬ 
tee a building containing 4,000,000 square 
feet of space to house 40,000 employees, 
on the basis of 100 square feet per em¬ 
ployee. He now tries to Justify the cost 
by crowding 40,000 employees Into 
2,862,580 square feet, averaging a little 
over 50 square feet of space per em¬ 
ployee. A 7-foot desk with a chair will 
occupy 50 square feet of space without 
aisles. 

Third. The progress report of June 15, 
1942, on the building, showed the cost of 
the project would be $58,006,319. The 
progress report of August 81, 1942, 
showed that the cost of the project would 
be $49,194,440, or approximately $9,- 
005,000 less. It is the latter figure that 
General Somervell gives as the cost of 
the project. 

The progress report of August 81,1942, 
did not include the following items in¬ 


cluded In the June 15,1942, report total¬ 
ing over $11,000,000 which were then con¬ 
sidered a part of the project: Terracing 
and landscaping, $2,372,041; parking lots 
and .access roads, $8,641,416. (This does 
not include the $9,000,000 spent by the 
Public Roads Division.) Just why was 
this $11,000,000 included in the first and 
not in the second report if not to lead 
the public to believe that the project cost 
would be below $50,000,000 when as a 
matter of fact it will exceed $70,000,000? 

Four. The access roads, bridges, rights- 
of-way, parking areas, still cost over $20,- 
000,000 on a project that was limited by 
the House to $35,000,000, including the 
$1,000,000 to convert the Hoover airport 
to a parking area and which the House 
instructed General Somervell to absorb 
in the $35,000,000 cost represented. This 
included the $8,641,416 spent for the pur¬ 
pose by General Somervell and the $9,- 
634.000 spent for that purpose by the 
Public Roads Division and according to 
them chargeable to the project. 

Five. The ventilating and heating 
plant of the building cost in excess of 
$8,000,000 or nearly 25 percent of the 
original cost of the entire project as 
proposed to the Committee. 

Six. General Somervell stated In his 
letter to Speaker Cannon that $14,250,- 
000 came out of unused funds the War 
Department had. He did not state that 
the $14,250,000 was coming out of the 
President’s special fund, nor that $9,000,- 
000 was being taken from the Defense 
Highway Funds. 

Seven. General Somervell does not tell 
us why no effort was made to explain 
anything to the House until May 7. 
1942—10 months after he testified before 
the Committee, 8 months after the proj¬ 
ect was commenced and 6 days after the 
employees began moving in. 

In conclusion may I say that I have no 
Intentions to prolong any controversy and 
that my sole purpose is to give the facts 
to Congress and to the public. I have al¬ 
ways taken the position that my duty 
and responsibility as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee is not only to 
appropriate money but to do all within 
my power to prevent the waste of the 
hard-earned dollars paid into the United 
States Treasury by the taxpayers and 
bond buyers of this Nation after their 
money has been appropriated. 

The Appropriations Committee is al¬ 
ways compelled to depend upon the hon¬ 
esty, Integrity, and reliability of the 
executive branches of the Government in 
giving them some leeway in the expendi¬ 
ture of moneys appropriated. This has 
been more true than ever during war¬ 
time. It is the responsibility of those in 
the executive branches of the Govern¬ 
ment to follow the mandate and the in¬ 
tentions of the legislative branch of the 
Government and of the committee which 
makes the appropriation. 

The money given to the President as a 
contingency for supidles and equipment 
was never intended to be used for the 
erection of a permanent War Depart¬ 
ment Building project The tragic part 
is that it has destroyed, in a measure, the 
confidence that the committee and Con¬ 
gress had and should have In the execu¬ 
tive branches of the Government in the 
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expenditure of these funds. This Is par¬ 
ticularly true with regard to Lt. Oen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, who has shown an 
utter disregard for the mandate of the 
committee and of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in this matter. It is all the 
more true because it is not the first time 
that he has shown his contempt for the 
wishes of the Appropriations Committee 
and the subcommittees within it. 

I am including in my remarks two 
editorials; one which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, October 4, 
1942. and the other which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on Mon¬ 
day, October 5. 1942. These editorials 
speak for themselves: 

(From the Washington Post of October 4. 

1942J 

COSTLY IXPIRIMKNT 

Washington has many reasons to regret 
the construction of the glgantio War De¬ 
partment Building Just off the chief ap¬ 
proach to the city from the south. With 
only 17,000 employees in the structure. It has 
intensified congestion and added to the city's 
traffic problem. Now General SomerveU, 
commander of the Army's Services of Supply, 
admits that more than 40,000 employees are 
to be crowded into this single building. That 
alone is a serious mistake when all the city's 
planners are trying to avoid further con¬ 
centration of office space. For this reason 
there was widespread opposition to the proj¬ 
ect when the public believed that It would 
cost $36,000,000 or less. If the finished proj¬ 
ect is now to cost $70,000,000, as Representa¬ 
tive Enoel charges, it may easily stand out as 
one of the worst blunders of the war period. 

General Somervell places the cost of the 
building proper at $40,194,000. Congress¬ 
man EifOSL built up bis total by adding to 
this $2,372,041 for terracing and landscaping, 
$8,641,4X6 for parking lots and access roads, 
and $9,634,000 for rights-of-way, access roads, 
bridges, and so forth. Regardless of how 
much of this expense may be properly charged 
to the Pentagon Building, it has proved to be 
a very costly experiment. 

No less serious than this lavish expendi¬ 
ture upon a permanent building that is 
wholly out of keeping with the character of 
the Capital is the manner in which the 
project was handled. Congress authorized 
the construction of a War Department build¬ 
ing to cost not more than $35,000,000. 
That limitation appears to have been flag¬ 
rantly disregarded. Additional expenses 
were incurred, of course; when the present 
site was selected to avoid encroachment upon 
Arlington Cemetery. But the public was led 
to believe that the size of the building bad 
been scaled down. President Roosevelt an¬ 
nounced his opposition to the accommoda¬ 
tion of more than 20,000 persons in the pro¬ 
posed structure. Actually, however, the size 
of the building was enlarged even beyond its 
Inflated proportions before the supposed scal¬ 
ing down took place. Congress was not asked 
to authorize this enlargement of the project. 
It has merely been informed of a fait accom¬ 
pli made possible by the use of funds ap¬ 
propriated to the War Department for other 
purposes. To say the least, that is an un¬ 
warranted disregard of congressional intent. 

The War Department made matters worse 
by trying to keep the cost and size of the 
building confidential. All our enemies know, 
of course, that the War Department has lo¬ 
cated a magnificent target Just south of the 
Potomac. It is impossible to see how the 
cost of that structure, whatever it may be, 
can have any military significance. On the 
other hand, it is of vital Importance to the 


American public to know whether funds are 
being spent in defiance of limitations pre¬ 
scribed by Congress. To conceal information 
of this character is an inexcusable abuse of 
censorsbip powers. 

(From the Washington Evening Star of 
October 5,1942) 

A FBUXTLXSS CONTEOVEaSY 

The controversy over the Pentagon Build¬ 
ing started when this extraordinary under- 
taUng was first revealed in a report of the 
House Appropriations Committee back in July 
of 1941. It undoubtedly will continue to rage 
long after its 162 acres of office floor space have 
been occupied by the 40,000 employees even¬ 
tually to work there. And it will never be set¬ 
tled to anybody's satisfaction, for the wis¬ 
dom of building this unprecedented structure 
will always depend upon a point of view. 

Representative Enoel, of Michigan, men¬ 
tions, in connection with his detailed recital in 
the House of the astonishing cost of the build¬ 
ing and its network of roads and bridges, that 
he had great difficulty in securing such data, 
as he found many of the items of cost, etc., 
regarded as a military secret—marked “confi¬ 
dential." General Somervell, in his reply to 
BCr. Engxl's remarks, insists that much of the 
information is of military value to our ene¬ 
mies and he is in a better position to pass 
on this subject than anybody else. 

But imdoubtedly the secrecy which has 
surrounded the plan, from its very inception, 
has contributed to the misunderstandings and 
disputes which never will be settled. This 
largest building operation ever undertaken In 
Washington developed almost overnight, with 
no previous discussion with or approval by 
those charged with planning development of 
the Capital. It was described as a $36,000,000 
project. “The cost of the structure." said 
the House committee in its report, “Including 
all incidental and appurtenant costs, is 
$36,000,000. 

“The committee was advised that in addi¬ 
tion to this sum, approximately $1,000,000 
would be required for fill, grading, and pav¬ 
ing a parking area for 10.000 automobiles. 
The committee has inserted a provision to 
require the cost of the parking area to be 
included within the $36,000,000." 

After this approval of the plan, however, 
the President took a hand in the controversy 
over the building site—amoving it from the 
gates of Arlington Cemetery to another site 
some distance away. This change was ac¬ 
companied by a modification of the plans. 
The building was to be reduced somewhat in 
size. The cost was left uncertain, because 
General Somervell was very frank in saying 
that the construction on the new site would 
be more expensive. 

The costs as now revealed are certainly 
staggering. The building Itself has increased 
from $36,000,000 to $49,194,000. Accessory 
roads and parking lots will cost $8,641,416. 
The cost of other roadways, bridges, etc.—^in 
development of a public roads highway plan- 
will cost $9,634,000. Terracing and landscap¬ 
ing will cost $2372,041—« total expenditure 
of $70,000,000. 

It is to be doubted if Congress would have 
approved the building, had these costs been 
known then. But that is water over the 
dam. The problem now is to make the build¬ 
ing and the collateral construction of high¬ 
ways, etc., repay the Nation for the dollars 
that have flowed so freely. And it is in this 
connection surprising that while the traffic 
problem to be created by this construction 
was definitely foreseen, there is as yet no 
plan devised for transporting, cheaply and 
conveniently, back and forth each day across 
two bridges, the 40,000 workers whom General 
Bomervell hopes eventually to place in the 
world’s largest office building. 


Prespeclive Crop Shoiiifet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUFUS C. HOUMAN 

or oaxQON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recohd another let¬ 
ter which I have received from Harry L. 
Holmes, of the Bear Creek Orchards, 
Medford, Oreg. I make this request be¬ 
cause the letter, which discusses the seri¬ 
ous problem of crop shortages, is so con¬ 
cise and so pointed in its direction that 
I think it would be well to have it made 
available to those who are to administer 
the laws as well as to those who make the 
laws. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Septsmbxb 28, 1942. 
Senator Rxnrus C. Holman, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Deab Ssnatob Holman : In my letter of 
September 231 told you that I thought unless 
three fundamental problems were solved that 
this country would see the shortest crop of 
fruits, vegetables, and farm products in the 
last 25 or more years. 

May I again enumerate the three essential 
things that the farmers want to know about 
before they can produce another crop. 

1. They want to know that their key men 
are not going to be drafted. 

2 . They want to know that It is going to 
be possible to get harvest hands to gather 
the crop. 

3. The farmer must be assured that he can 
raise a crop profitably. 

Now that the debate is going on in the 
Senate and House on what parity should be 
and whether labor costs should be tied in 
with the new parity formula, I'm more than 
ever Impressed with the lack of information 
that so many people display in their discus¬ 
sion of this matter. 

For instance. Just today in the Ban Fran¬ 
cisco Examiner I noticed an article on 
Inflation. It went on to say that the farmer 
should be willing to accept a parity as per the 
previous formula since he should not expect 
to get rich out of the war. There were several 
other statements in the article that indi¬ 
cated that whoever wrote it did not know 
what he was talking about. 

The main point is that the farmer must 
know that he has a chance to break even, 
at least, before he is going to tackle the 
next year's crop. He must know, of course, 
that on whatever basis parity prices are 
figured labor costs must be included. 

The farmers of this country are not going 
to go on a strike—but what they want to 
know is that after they get a crop raised 
they could get it harvested and sold on 
some basis that will be more than their cost 
of production. 

I am very much afraid that unless the 
legislative bodies in •Washington make this 
possible by proper arrangement of the draft, 
supplying and freezing of labor for harvest¬ 
ing, and finally on price legislation that a 
fanner will be accused of a “sit down" strike. 

But here’s a new angle that Is most im¬ 
portant that came up today. I know this 
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might be something you have not given any 
consideration and might be very important 
as an additional point in Influencing the 
President on the policy. As you know, out 
West here our banks are largely chain banks. 
In Medford, we have the United States Na¬ 
tional and the First National Bank. Both 
very large banks with headquarters in Port¬ 
land. Oreg. 

The local managers affect the attitude of 
the board of directors in Portland. The 
local manager here at the First National 
Bank told me today that they were not going 
to finance any fruit growers on next year’s 
production until they know how the fruit 
was going to be packed and harvested next 
August and what the celling prices were 
going to bs in relation to labor prices. 

So you see, right now the shoe is already 
starting to pinch—because a very large num¬ 
ber of fruit growers here will not be able to 
operate without bank credits. 

My brother, Mr. David H. Holmes, and my¬ 
self have a million dollar investment here 
In the Rogue River Valley. I speak not only 
for ourselves but the many growers whom 
we represent when I tell you in all sincerity 
that some sort of a farm program must im¬ 
mediately be worked out to solve the prob¬ 
lems mentioned in my letter to you of Sep¬ 
tember 23. If they are not solved—and im¬ 
mediately—I again repeat. It will be the 
smallest crop in the last many, many years. 

With very kindest personal regards. I am 
Sincerely yours. 

Bear Creek Orchards, 
Harry L. Holmes. 


Freedom in fkt Schools 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5,1942 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder If 
we really appreciate the fundamental 
Importance of this measure. It Is not 
enough simply to describe it as a bill to 
amend the Hatch Act with respect to the 
application of that act to officers and em¬ 
ployees of educational, religious, philan¬ 
thropic, and cultural institutions. In my 
opinion, it is a bill for the protection and 
preservation of freedom. 

Next to the American home, the Ameri¬ 
can school and church are the bulwarks 
of our republican form of government. 
As long as these Institutions stand unsul¬ 
lied by arbitrary Government control and 
pernicious influences I have no fear for 
the future. It is in the home, it is in the 
school, and it is in the church that the 
maximum freedom must ever be enjoyed. 

It was never the intention of the Con¬ 
gress that the school teachers of America 
be included in the provisions of the Hatch 
Act. That erroneous interpretation of 
the act constitutes a threat to their free¬ 
dom of thinking, speaking, and teaching. 
The passage of this bill will remove that 
threat. Truth cannot be sought and 
taught where loyal men and women, 
whose profession is the search for and 
the teaching of truths, are ever under a 
fear of prosecution for violation of a law, 
LXXXVm—App.-^226 


which, in essence, denies them their 
rights as American citizens. 

One of the basic safeguards of Ameri¬ 
can liberty is that American education 
is not under the control of the Federal 
Government. The inclusion of teachers 
under the Hatch Act is a dangerous and 
alarming step toward such control. Fed¬ 
eral aid to education is desirable and in 
conformity with democratic principles, 
but Federal control of education is ab¬ 
horrent and antidemocratic. We have 
surely seen what has happened to the 
mind of the youth of those countries 
where the control of education is cen¬ 
tralized in the government. 

The men and women who enter the 
teaching profession are good, loyal, and 
exemplary citizens. I recall well how 
loyally and efficiently they came to the 
aid of the Government in the registra¬ 
tion for the draft and for sugar ration¬ 
ing. I, for one, salute them. The law 
as it now stands is an unjustified slur on 
the patriotism and character of people 
whose patriotism and character is of the 
highest. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass 
without a dissenting vote. For centuries 
men have given their lives that freedom 
might live. At this very hour our sons 
are dying on battlefields in freedom’s 
cause. Let us see that all threats to free¬ 
dom here at home are removed and that 
those who are charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of training our youth for cit¬ 
izenship enjoy the maximum of freedom 
essential to democracy. 


Shortage of Agricultural Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 6, 1942 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, my recent trip 
through 12 States between Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and the Pacific coast forcibly 
brought to my attention the fact that 
agriculture is rapidly approaching a most 
precarious condition. 

While Secretary Wickard has publicly 
advised the farmers throughout the 
United States that increased production 
is essential in our war program, the 
farmer is finding it impossible to comply 
with Secretary Wickard’s request for 
many and obvious reasons. For instance, 
the farm employee^ have either been ab¬ 
sorbed by the draft or they have left 
the farm to seek employment at higher 
wage levels in war Industry and, in some 
Instances, this shortage of farm man¬ 
power could be to some degree absorbed 
by the use of modem farm machinery if 
such machinery were made available for 
the farmer to purchase; bowever, these 
mechanical devices are not available 
due to regulations Issued by the prior¬ 


ity division of the War Production Board 
and even in instances where the farmer 
has mechanical devices which would to 
some degree relieve the manpower short¬ 
age, the farmer is unable to secure repair 
parts for the rehabilitation of mechani¬ 
cal devices which he presently owns. 

I found in the Middle West and West 
that the dairy farmers because of the 
above stated conditions, are selling their 
dairy herds quite rapidly which is auto¬ 
matically depleting this Nation’s ability 
to produce dairy products that are so 
highly essential for our troops and our 
allies. 

It was recently publicized by the War 
Pioduction Board or at least the press 
quoted that it was essential that this 
Nation immediately devote efforts to the 
end that powdered milk be produced un¬ 
der a process recently developed and I 
understand considerable funds were allo¬ 
cated for the purpose of reconverting 
present fluid milk plants to dried milk 
production. From such information as 
I am able to obtain on the subject, the 
dried milk program is not fulfilling the 
needs Indicated by the war program and 
if something cannot be accomplished in 
the immediate future which will stop the 
necessity of the dairy Industry of this 
Nation from selling milk stock, even 
though the manufacturing ability for 
dried milk is affected, the basic supply for 
the dried milk will not be available and I 
foresee by the end of 1943 this country is 
going to be woefully deficient in its ability 
to produce the necessary agricultural 
commodities for the war program, and if 
some relief is not given to the dairy in¬ 
dustry, this Nation is going to find itself 
in the same position for dairy products 
which we presently find in the rubber 
situation and it occurs to me that it 
should be possible for the respective de¬ 
partments of Government to enjoy a 
closer relationship in working out a solu¬ 
tion to the agricultural difficulties that 
presently exist. 

The following correspondence Is indic¬ 
ative pertaining to this subject: 

California Dairy Council, 

San Francisco, Calif., September 30,1942, 
Hon. Harry R. Bhepparo. 

Member of Congress, House of Represent•• 
atives. House Office Building, Washing¬ 
ton, D, C. 

Dear Mr. Sheppard: The dairy farm situa¬ 
tion in California is extremely critical. It 
grows more difficult week by week. Milkers 
abandon their Jobs for the high wages obtain¬ 
able In aircraft and shipbuilding Industries, 
or are lost through voluntary enlistment or 
draft Induction Into the armed forces. 

California dairymen face the serious prob¬ 
lem of providing adequate supplies of fluid 
milk for tbe civilian population, which has 
Increased by more than one and one-half mil¬ 
lion people in the last 10 months, and the re¬ 
quirements of the Army, which are enormous. 
In addition to the responsibility of meeting 
these extraordinary demands, our dairymen 
are also expected by the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture to increase the State's output of manu¬ 
factured milk products, especially milk 
powder. 

To meet these unusual demands. Secretary 
Wickard called upon the dairymen of Cali¬ 
fornia last November to increase the 1942 
milk output 10 percent above tbe production 
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ot 1941. Instead oX doing this, or Ap¬ 
proaching It. 1942 production will be less than 
that of 1941. Due to dairy operators' in¬ 
ability to get their cows milked, and other 
contributory causes, large cumbers of useful 
dairy cows are being sold for beef. 

Ttaining courses for milkers have been es¬ 
tablished In several parts of the State, but 
competition for labor in the war industries is 
a continuing, and continuous, influence 
which tends to nullify the industry's efforts 
to provide substitutes for experienced 
workers. 

The situation in our milk-processing and 
manufacturing e8tabl!sbments is also criti¬ 
cal. particularly in the case of highly trained 
keymen in the technical operations involved. 
Such employees are not attracted by the in¬ 
ducements of wartime industries. They are 
Inducted into the armed forces under selec¬ 
tive service or enlist volimtarlly. Replace¬ 
ment is extremely difficult, resulting in reduc¬ 
tion in plant output and Ihe danger of im¬ 
pairment of quality of product. The en¬ 
closed resolution has been approved in sub¬ 
stance by the directors of this organization, 
which is State-wide, and embraces some 
20.000 dahymen in Its membership. 

We urgently request that you support the 
plan embodied in the resolution either by 
legislation or by executive ofliciala who may 
be now functioning under authority which 
adequately en^powers them to remedy the 
ruinous effects of the present manpower pro¬ 
gram. 

Cordially yours, 

SAif H. Gbxxnb. Manager, 

[Enc.] 

ICSOLUnON BE SHOBTAOX OT AOBXCULTUBAL 
LABOB 

"Whereas the agricultural manpower prob¬ 
lem in California has become acute and 
threatens the future production of such 
crops and livestock as are declared neces¬ 
sary to the war effort; and 

"Whereas a redistribution of manpower as 
between essential Industry and essential ag¬ 
riculture, and a recognition of the depletion 
of civilian manpower through selective serv¬ 
ice. are highly necessary; and 

"Whereas we believe that no voluntary 
basis for maintaining and distributing man¬ 
power supplies can be effective under war 
conditions; and 

"Whereas we believe, further, that regula¬ 
tory steps for manpower distribution are 
necessary to maintain essential production, 
in order that the war may be won: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That California Dairy Council 
go on record as favoring and advocating 
the extension of the present selective service 
system to embrace necessary civilian man¬ 
power engaged in essential activities, so that 
induction will apply not only to military 
service but also to the production of essential 
supplies; and be It further 

**Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to amend and enlarge the 
Selective Service Act to cover necessary 
manpower engaged in essential activities in 
industry and agriculture for the duration of 
the war." 

Up to date the following organizations 
have approved the resolution in principle: 

California State Board of Agriculture. 

California Farm Bureau Federation. 

California Farmers Union. 

California Fruit Exchange. 

California Walnut Growers Association. 

California Dairy Council. 

California Cattlemen's Association. 

California Wool Growers Association. 

California Almond Growers Exchange. 

California Prune and Apricot Growers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

California Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors. 

Central Coast Council. State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Cooperative Sales Agency. 

Central California Berry Growers Associa¬ 
tion. 

Del Norte Dairymen's Association. 

Hayward PooHxy Froduosrs Association. 

Humboldt County Dairymen's Association. 

Health Oflloen' Section, League of Cali¬ 
fornia Cities. 

Paciflo States Livestock Marketing Associa¬ 
tion. 

Poultry Producers of Central California. 

Salinas Valley Cooperative MUk Producers. 

Agricultural Committee, Ban Ftancieoo 
Chamber of Commerce. 

United Date Growers of California. 


Fourtean Hob Boys Teamed in Solomons 


EXTENSION OP REMARBB 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

or KAS8ACMU8RT8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 6, 1942 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
am pleased to include In my extension 
ot remarks an interesting news item from 
the Boston Post of September 6.1942. re¬ 
lating to 14 young men of my district 
who enlisted at the same time in the 
United States Marine Corps, and who 
are now all together at Solomon Islands 
fighting for our country. I have known 
all of these young men since they were 
children. 

Fotjbteen Hub Boys Txamxd in Solomons^ 

Dorqan's Ball Club FionTiNa as Unit 

Oncs Mobx 

(In a letter written on a elngle sheet of 
Japanese statlonezy came word yesterday of 
how 14 Dorchester boys who went off to war 
together last January were reunited by chance 
in the distant Solomon Islands and together 
took part in the successful assault on Guadal¬ 
canal Island as United States marine raiders.) 

ALL "FEXUNO fine" 

The letter came to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Martin, of 84 Owencroft Hoad, Dorchester, 
from their 19-year-old son. Charlie, who was 
one of 14 members of the Dorgan Baseball 
Club who joined up in the marines January 
6 , hoping to get a quick crack at the Japs. To 
the relief of his. parents, and those of the 
other boys, young Martin wrote that "all the 
boys are feeling fine." 

Back last winter, Just after the Jap attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the boys got together, as 
they had ever since they were small children, 
to discuss a proposition. This time, though, 
it was a very serious proposition, and their 
decision was to enlist as a group in the 
marines. They had always done things to¬ 
gether. growing up in the neighborhood, go¬ 
ing to school, and then playing baU on the 
club sponsored by Clerk of Courts Thomas 
Dorgan. 

mVFXBXNT SCBOOLS 

After enlisting, however, the boys were 
separated and sent to different training 
schools. Martin's father, who is superinten¬ 
dent of the Dorchester post office in Fields 
Comer and commander of the Michael J. 
Perkins Post. American Legion, recalled that 
some went to Parris Island, some to New 
River, and some to Quantioo. 

The welocmie letter yesterday disclosed that 
by a strange ooinoidenoe they were aU back 
t^ether agieOn befors the Japanese guns at 
Guadalcanal. It showed that they got their 
quick crack at the enemy. 

"WeU, here I am again aU In one piece, 
except for a few more gray hairs." Martin 


wrote to *T)ear Folks.** "All the boys arc 
feeling fine. X can finally teU you where Z 
am now—In the Solomon IsUnds on the is¬ 
land of Guidil c^^si - 

"We aU hope to be home for Christmas, 
but only time will teU. I can only write one 
letter and they only allow us to use one 
piece of paper. We haven't got any mall 
since we've been here, but keep on writing— 
we'U get it aU in a bunch. 

"CAN'T LAST FOaXVXB 

"Let us know all the news at home and 
keep your chin up. because this cannot last 
forever." 

Martin told. too. of having "met theM 
Japanese boys and had a few tough days, but 
it Is the same old story, the marines have 
landed and the situation is weU in hand.'" 

He wrote. "There lent much to write about 
here, but we'U have some good stories to teU, 
We will *keep/em flying,' so keep happy with¬ 
out me for awhUe." The paper was flimsy 
Japanese stationery. 

The group of boys, six of whom had to have 
their parents' consent to enlistment because 
they were under the age limit, were tendered 
a memorable send-off party at the Old Harbor 
House, South Boston. January 2, and their 
mass enlistment praised by Congressman 
John McCobmacr, House majority leader. 

The other boys who enlisted at that time 
included James Sullivan. 19 Fairmount 
Street; Henry Holzman, 800 Washington 
Street; John Hassan. Old Harbor Village; Wil¬ 
liam Martin. 792 Washington Street; Maurice 
Driscoll. 78 Mora Street: Richard Hodgens, 
15 Owencroft Road; Thomas Mulkerlen, 871 
Washington Street; and Joseph Kenney, 
Standard Street, aU of Dorchester. 


The New Deal in Kaua* 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

OF 

H0N.U.S.GUYER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 6, 1942 

Mr. QUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rbc- 
ORD. I include an article written by Wil¬ 
liam Allen White in the Emporia Ga¬ 
zette. 

The article foUows: 

TBK NXW DEAL IN XANSATl 

On every hand in B^ansas one sees evldenoa 
of a poUUoal revolution. Consider the party 
which the Republloans oaU derisively the 
New Deal party when the Republicans are 
A sh in g for Democratic votes. The New Deal 
party certainly is losing ground. No one 
knows exactly why. If Kansas could stand 
the New Deal party in 1982, 1934. and in a 
manner in 1986, why should Kansas refuse to 
take the New Deal medicine today? It is no 
less bitter than it used to be. But maybe 
folks have found that It doesn't cure the old 
human disease that is best treated by a 
course of "root, hog^ or die." Anyway, the 
New Deal party In Kansas is slipping. 

The New Deal candidate for Governor. Mr. 
Burke, the New Deal candidate for the su¬ 
preme court. Judge Allen, the New Deal can¬ 
didate for attorney general. Mr. Oswald, all 
are soft pedaling the New Deal. They call 
themselves Jeffersonian Democrats. And 
everywhere we find candidates on the Demo- 
oratle State and county tickets enqshasizlng 
their Jeffersonian minolples. The Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for State printer was in the 
Gazette office Saturday. He eide-stepped 
Roosevelt and called himself a Jeffersonian 
Democrat. 
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Which is a strange phenomenon. Boose- 
velt gets few rousers in Kansas Democratic 
meetings. He Is treated like a stepchild. In- 
deed» he is so unpopular in this State that 
Democratic candidates are openly giving him 
the brush-off and rallying around Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Misery loves company. Politics makes 
strange bedfellows. And this little Jeffer¬ 
sonian Democratic baby that you hear 
squeaking under the bedclothes, by 1944 may 
be stomping around the house, kicking the 
old man into the scrap heap. 

Strange days and strange times are upon 
us. 

P. S.: We hope I 


A Significant Speech 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following timely speech re¬ 
cently delivered by Rear Admiral Ben 
Moreell is worthy of the most thoughtful 
consideration. In his position as Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Ad¬ 
miral Moreell is extremely well informed 
on the subject of labor and labor rela¬ 
tions. He pulls no punches, he talks 
straight from the shoulder, and his mes¬ 
sage to organized labor is not only sig¬ 
nificant but highly pertinent at this par¬ 
ticular time. 

Of the utmost importance are three 
points brought out near the conclusion 
of the speech. Organized labor, as well 
as Congress, would do well to immedi¬ 
ately take the necessary action so that 
these suggestions can become an actu¬ 
ality. 

The speech of Rear Admiral Moreell 
follows: 

When your president, John Coyne, asked 
me to address this Convention, I was reluc¬ 
tant to accept because I questioned whether 
I could say the things you feUows like to 
hear. So I asked John whether 1 was sup¬ 
posed to hand out the usual line about bow 
good the labor organizations are, and how 
much they are doing for the war effort, 
et cetera, et cetera, or whether I could speak 
right out and say what 1 thought, regard¬ 
less of whose toes I stepped on. I pointed out 
to him that you cannot learn anything from 
a fellow who says that everything you do is 
all right, that I expected to learn something 
from you and I hoped you would learn some¬ 
thing from me. 

John assured me that I was not under 
wraps and could say what 1 thought: so here 
It is. 

You fellows are writing history, but I don't 
believe you realize it. You are writing the 
history of the behavior of organized labor in 
the greatest crisis and the greatest danger 
that this country has ever faced. It is a 
trial which will determine whether this 
country, where democracy and personal free¬ 
dom have developed to the highest degree 
known to mankind, can survive in competi¬ 
tion with countries ruled by a few for the 
benefit of a few and in complete disregard 
of the rights of the Individual. 

You are writing a war record, the war rec¬ 
ord of union labor; and X want to tell you 


that, from the viewpoint of the unbiased and 
unprejudiced observer, the record to date, in 
many instances, does not make the best 
reading. 

Many of you know me well enough to know 
that if I have any bias at all in labor matters, 
it is in your favor. You know, and I know, 
that there are people in the United States of 
America, lots of them, who will shed no tears 
if union labor comes out of this war with a 
deep black eye. Of course, if we lose the 
war, and we are losing it now, it will make 
no difference. If we win, there is bound to 
be a check-up, and every man will be called 
to the bar of public opinion to render an 
accounting. There Is one question that each 
one of us will be called upon to answer and 
that is, “Did you deliver when our lives and 
liberties were at stake?" We will not be 
asked to explain why we did or why we 
didn't—^Just “Did you?" 

I was in France in 1932 and 1933. I was 
attending a French engineering school, and, 
among other things. I studied some political 
economy. I had a chance to see and to talk 
to a great many Frenchmen; in fact, I was 
the only American in the school. We talked 
some about the French labor movement. 
There was then a great fear among many 
loyal and patriotic Frenchmen that Franco 
was under the complete domination of selfish 
political interests and that French organized 
labor was no exception to the rule. French 
organized labor, in common with practically 
all other elements in the French body politic, 
had developed to that ultimate degree of ex¬ 
treme selfishness which is exemplified by the 
old adage: “To hell with you. Jack, I got 
mine." 

Well, you all know what happened. It al¬ 
ways happens when every member of a team 
goes out for himself and not for the team. 
The French politicians and the French labor 
leaders are still making speeches, but now 
they are talking to themselves—nobody else 
will listen. 

You saw what happened a few days ago in 
France: conscription of labor to serve a for¬ 
eign master. That Is slavery. No other word 
describes it. When I was in France Laval was 
honeying around the labor leaders telling 
them what great guys they were and whisper¬ 
ing a lot of sweet love words. I'll leave the 
rest of that story to you. 

You may ask, "What does an outsider like 
yourself, who has to deal with labor organi¬ 
zations. find wrong with them?" Well, the 
one great deficiency, as I see it, is lack of 
discipline, lack of control by your leaders over 
what the lower ranks will do. I am never 
sure when I have reached an agreement with 
you that I will not have to start all over again 
the next day because “the boys won't go 
along." 

In many Instances, lack of discipline in an 
organization can be attributed to a deficiency 
in the quality of leadership. Discipline 
which is freely exercised by freemen is worth 
a lot more than discipline which results from 
coercion. The question arises whether the 
quality of your leadership is such as can 
command that voluntary discipline. During 
the past 0 years in my position I have met 
with leaders in Government and in business 
as well as the leaders in the labor movement, 
and I can say without equivocation that the 
unions have nothing to be ashamed of with 
respect to the quality of their leaders. The 
thing which is lacking is the discipline of 
their followers. The union leaders compare 
favorably in vision, in force, and in character 
with other groups. The rank and file owes 
them loyalty. There must be discipline in 
every organization. If leaders do not perform 
there is a simple remedy. Acting in con¬ 
formity with democratic processes of Govern¬ 
ment they can be removed from office. This 
Is a more effective procedure than allowing 


them to remain in office and then not sup¬ 
porting them. 

I sometimes wonder whether the lack of 
discipline which 1 encoimter in organized 
labor is not due to your failure to demand it 
and to insist upon it as a condition of your 
service. There are some exceptions to this 
rule; I could name names. They are out¬ 
standing by reason of their scarcity. 

Tbis lack of discipline frequently results 
in strikes or slow-downs or work stoppages, 
in spite of all your assurances that there 
will be no stoppages during the period of the 
war. 

How can one measure the cost of work 
stoppages? In ordinary times the cost of 
work stoppages is measured by the loss to the 
individual worker in his pay envelope and 
by a reduction in the Income of the business. 
In time of war, especially in a total war 
when we are fighting for our very existence, 
work stoppages are to be measured by one 
or both of two yardsticks—human blood and 
human lives. Just these two; nothing more. 
I tell you that every stoppage, every slow¬ 
down, every delay, can be traced through the 
Intricate ramifications of the production and 
transportation processes to the battlefront, 
and there chalked up in lost blood and lost 
lives; American blood and American lives 1 

I know very well the temptation for the 
worker to rebel and to refuse to produce for 
an unfair or a crooked or an inconsiderate 
employer. This situation not only faces the 
man who works with his hands, but also the 
man in the armed services and the man in 
Government service. Everyone of us Is 
sometimes called upon to swallow a lot. But 
we are all soldiers in the army of democracy, 
and no truer and more appropriate concep¬ 
tion of our obligation in this great national 
crisis has ever been uttered than the follow¬ 
ing by Stonewall Jackson: 

“Men and officers must obey, no matter 
what cost to their feelings, for obedience to 
orders. Instant and unhesitating, is not only 
the life blood of armies, but the security of 
States, and the doctrine that, under any con¬ 
ditions whatever, deliberate disobedience can 
bo Justified, is treason to the commonwealth.’* 

We must achieve unity of command and 
unity of action. Otherwise we will, with the 
utmost certainty, be obeying the orders of a 
foreign master. And never again will the 
door of opportunity be opened to our chil¬ 
dren as it is today and has been since the 
founding of this country. Remember that 
your sons and your daughters have every op¬ 
portunity to mount to the very topmost rung 
of the ladder in this free country of ours. 
They are not dependent upon favor, but solely 
upon their own worth. We must keep that 
freedom of opportunity forever as a sacred 
heritage. 

I cannot impress too strongly upon you 
the seriousness of the situation. It is so 
serious that you and I and all of us, whether 
we be in the armed forces, In the ranks of 
labor, in Government, or in industry, must 
not only refrain from work stoppages, slow¬ 
downs, and strikes, but we must also refuse 
to be incited to strikes and stoppages by the 
action of any employer or any other person. 
I know that there are unscrupulous em¬ 
ployers who would not shrink from provok¬ 
ing a strike for ther own selfish purposes, 
even in this time of emergency. I would say 
to them, “We will not quit, we will demand 
our rights and privileges, but we will not 
stop production as long as American liber¬ 
ties and the lives of American men are de¬ 
pendent upon what we are doing." 

Whenever you strike, whenever you feel 
like striking. Just stop and consider, “Whom 
will I barm?" You will certainly not hurt 
the managers of the business, whose pay 
goes on just the same. You know that the 
strike will be settled one way or another in 
a short time, and, in the meantime, their pay 
goes on. You certainly are not going to hurt 
the owners of the business, who in this Urn* 
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Of gt«at Industrial aotlvity are malrtiif ampla 
profits and can afford tha monatary loia* ti 
any, which would result tram your strike. 
When you strike you hurt, first and most Im¬ 
portant. the boy on the fihag line who needs 
the bullets you are making, and, second, 
yourselves. If you have a grievance, bring it 
out Into the open and lay it on the table. 
You know enough about this Government to 
know that you will get fair treatment. 

And while we are on the subject of slow¬ 
downs In production, I would like to register 
my feeling about the absolutely tmyieldlng 
position taken by many of your locals with 
reqiMct to the rules defining what can and 
cannot be done by a journeyman. For ex¬ 
ample, In many, if not all localltlee, materlala 
to be worked into place by a certain trade 
have to be unloaded from trucks by ibat 
trade. The result is gross IneAolency. as you 
well know. I do not object to such nilea 
when they are neoeasary to keep men em¬ 
ployed, but at a time vhen the country Is 
crying for manpower, the unyielding and un¬ 
relenting appllmtlon of such rules stymies the 
war effort and builds up Hi will toward union 
labor. You feUows cannot disregard public 
opinion. This to a democratic country; and 
that to the only reason why we have unions. 

You cannot have your cake and eat It too. 
You exist by virtue of the fact that this is a 
democratlo country and. therefore, you have 
to preserve and protect democratic Institu¬ 
tions. When the country to in peril, as It to 
today, all rules must be relaxed or waived 
completely. It to just as sensible for your 
fellows to take the position that a brlckmason 
cannot, in time of emergency, help out with 
the placing of a eteel beam, as It to for a 
marine to take the position that, because he 
to trained as a machine gunner, he cannot 
use a rifle or unload a landing boat. What 
a hell of a war this would be if such rules 
were applied to the boys on the firing line. 

And don't think that your men, most of 
whom have eons, or brothers, or nephews, or 
nieces on the firing line, are in sympathy with 
such methods of fighting a war. Just to 
ebow you. 1 am going to quote from a letter 
written by a shipyard worker. I wont quote 
the whole letter, because the man might be 
punished by his local, which, again, to a fine 
mess, when a man to punished for producing 
all he can produce to help preserve his free¬ 
dom. the sanctity of bto home, and the chas¬ 
tity of hto women. This to the quotation: 

**When a man hires out to a shipyard he 
should be allowed to use all of his skill 
In any trade he knows anything about so 
long as it can be used to the advantage of 
our war effort and can be used in building 
Bhips. As for myself and many more shlp- 
fitters and helpers. I can weld. burn, layout, 
and chip, but I am allowed to shlpflt only, 
and oftentimes I have to wait for 2 or 8 hours 
on a welder or burner or chipper. The 
average shlpfltter works about 5 hom per 
day and gets paid for 10. Just stop and 
think how many man-hours are lost In a 
single day in all our shipyards. It is enough 
to build a United States destroyer, and it is 
because our union does not see fit to allow 
a welder or burner or chipper to use their 
trade unless he to working at it. I could 
put In a full 10-hour day If X was allowed 
to do this woik.** 

To show you what the feUows in the field 
think of these practices, I quote the fol¬ 
lowing from a report recently received from 
one of my field oflieers: 

'‘The following commente are submitted 
regarding certain labor practices being ax- 
perlenoed on the subject contract which arc 
indioaUve of the genml attitude whi^ pre¬ 
vails at this site of most vital war work. 
These practices have resulted In low pro¬ 
duction per man-day and delay In oompla- 
tiOD of urgently needed faclUtlea to the ex¬ 
tent that naval operating requlxementa Xiav# 
been met only on a basto far below that re¬ 
quired for efflolent operation. There to 


definitely abown a took of appreelatton of 
the serious war eltuatlon In whtoh we find 
onreelvee. These oonditlana ere largely the 
result of local labor union regulatlona and 
do not Indicate the demande ot the indl- 
vktual wortwr. 

"There to a continual dupUoatlon of effort 
and labor eraploynient due to the fact that 
plumbers and pipe fitters draw a very dto- 
tlnot line to eepamte the msoge at their work 
even though the work whkfii each trade olalme 
to quite aimllar to and connected with the 
other. It to a common sight to see a gang 
at plumbers under the supervision of a fore¬ 
man standing by for as much as an hour 
and a half waiting for a pipe fitter's crew to 
finish their part of the work on the inataUa- 
tion of one Individual item of equipment. 

'Tnefllotont utillaatlon of ekllled labor to 
noted in the case of plumbers who insist that 
members of their union handle plumbing 
materials from stock piles to trucks and fram 
trucks to the point of use. This requlra- 
ment has been Insisted upon by local unione 
even though there are insufficient ekllled 
Journeymen In their union to proeeoute the 
plumbing work laid out In the devtiopment 
to complete facilities which have been sched¬ 
uled months In advance. I believe that thto 
restriction should be waived by an means 
and common labor used for the handling of 
all materials except when the superintendent 
In charge of the work considers it essential 
to give any particular class at material 
special handling. 

"The strict regulations regarding the num¬ 
ber ot supervtom that must be employed 
for the organtoatkm of work m any particular 
trade depending on the number of Journey¬ 
men employed very frequently result in un¬ 
qualified individuato being nominated as 
foremen and employed as such due to the 
lack of sufficient fully qualified men. In 
other words, the amount of supervision to 
not determined by the nature of the work 
but to arbitrarily determined by a rule of 
thumb which cannot possibly take Into ac¬ 
count the wide variation In jobs now under¬ 
way In connection with war wortc." 

When I meet with unreasonable demands 
for the enforcement of peacetime rules 
which are advanced by some of the labor 
organisations, the stoppages in the face of 
dire need by our boys at the front, and 
when I recall the disastrous results of those 
stoppages, a great sense of pity rises In me 
and I think of the words of Christ, "Forgive 
them, Father, they know not what they do." 
And when I negotiate with unions and meet 
with stubborn refusal to give and take. X 
wonder whether you fellows realise the great 
stake which you. In common with all the 
rest of us. have In thto game. Thto to a war 
of extermination. Bither we survive or we 
dont. Ifo American wants to live as a slave. 
I tell you with all the earnestness I call 
command that those are the only two choices 
we have. X have no reason to deceive you. 
X have no peieonal ambitions. I dont want 
a promotion. I don’t want any power. All 
I want to to win thto wart X am telling you 
the truth—we are playing for keepat ‘Ihe 
stakes are high. Thay are men's lives and, 
more sacred stlU, mtn% llberttaa. 

Gont foiget» your men are on the battle 
line, not only your sons and brothere, but 
your own membera. We have some 80,000 
Beabees, oonstniotlon battaHons, most of 
them right out there In the middle ot this 
fight In the Poclllo. iiost of them are men 
from the building trades uniODs, reonitted 
with your fine help and your tat 

which we are very gratetuL We have them 
In Xotiand, Kewloundland, Dutch Harbor, 
Xedlak, Sitka, and other foreign parta. They 
build and they figtah We have got to Iplve 
them tools for both. 

Boar would you Uke to lace a 
taffif on ICtand H by a Jfq^ fighter plane with 
notfainf to throw back at him but an Xrtob 
potato?^ X think you would aay a prayeri pr 


Ing, for the guy who laid down on the 
job of getting a gun to you. 

It to not enouidi that the labor union 
Cbould promlaa not to strike and not to atow 
down and not to "go fishing.** whtoh Z have 
foimd out to my s orrow, to Just another way 
of going on strike. What you fellowa should 
do la to resolve that, as tong aa there Is any 
wort: to be done, you will not allow any 
private employer or any governmental agtn^ 
through maUffiouaneas or eopMUty or atupld- 
Ity, or for any other reason, to Incite or pro* 
voke you into stopping work during thto war. 
That kind of a pcdl^ will win you public sup¬ 
port and will build up a war record of which 
organlaed labor will forever be proud. The 
private employer and governmental agencies 
are even more auaoeptible to the force of 
public opinion than are the labor imions. 
With tho public behind you, you are going 
to get a square deal and you win be assured 
of all of your legitimate aims. There is no 
question about that. Such a policy is, In 
my opinion, a statesmanlike procedure and 
would elevate trade-unionism to the level of 
true statesmansblp. 

You know that there are some employers 
and others in this country who would like 
nothing better than to see the destruction 
of union organiaations. 

Their method frequently to to pravoke you 
feUows into actions which will alienate pub¬ 
lic opinion and the natural sympathy which 
the average Amerlean has for the man who 
works with hto hands. You have a great 
advantage In thto eympathy, but when you. 
yourselvee, oome out in public statements 
that the situation facing the ooutxtry is of 
the utmost gravity, that we are fighting for 
otir very lives, and then condone work stop¬ 
pages and hiBtot on the rigid application of 
jurtodiotional rulee, you are going to aliexkate 
that sympathy just se sure as you are alive. 
There are very lew Americans who are not 
sympatbetio to the man who works with hto 
hands and who wants a fair chance for bto 
children to get an education and to be de¬ 
cent, self-respecting citizens, but if you start 
imposing on thto sympathy you are going to 
destroy it. 

Your answer may bo. "They cant live 
without us." I will admit that no one can 
live without labor, but they oertalnly can 
live without labor unions. They are living 
without them In Germany, and In Italy, and 
in Japan, and they seem to be doing rlgl^t 
well—at least for the moment—and, in my 
opinion, they will damn well live without 
them here if all of us dont get In there and 
pitch. 

Please dont misunderstand me; X do not 
mean to Imply that labor haa any exolualve 
vesponslbllll^ for our faUuro to produce the 
maximum ot war implements. I do feel that 
labor and other common folka, like myself, 
have tha biggest stake m winning tbto war 
and. therefore, Should be the most insistent 
that there be no slowdowns, and should lead 
the panide in unwaflsh devotion to the eauas. 
Fractlcatly all elements in our population 
have been guilty of some selflnhnees; the situ¬ 
ation waa waU dssorlbed on the floor of the 
House of Bepresentatlves by Oongrestnaa 
WKKsasmit, of Oklahoma, when he aald: 

"We wUl not get mexiiiium praduetion, In 
short, unless, first, we fully realize our awful 
peril; and, aeoond, get over tbs *g|inmee* of 
reoent ysavs, such as: 

"Gimme Shorter hours, gimms hii^tr 
wsgsst gimms bigger profits, gimme mors 
overtime, gimme leas work, gtoome more sp- 
proprlatlotts and pa t ronag e ^ gimme planta 
for my congressional district, gimme fees 
and dust to work for Uncle asm, gimme bam 
and sggi, gimms ehaie-tbe-wsalttu 

**fkattoe bad the ^glzsmts,* too—had them 
till ths CNpmans wata Stose to Faxto. Than 
everybody went IMuittosIly to work—too late. 

"fikanee baa no ^gtoaumei* todsy-Hsmept 
Tdfiuno food lor my imby, gtmme a j^toae tt 
lay my bead, gUrae death.' ** 
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1 have recently returned from a trip to 
the weetMrn Pacific. If you could go out 
there and see our hoys and the conditions 
under which they are living, you would never 
again take any action which would deprive 
them of the things they need. I had a chance 
to talk to some of the boys out there who 
are doing the business, and X can tell you 
what they expect of you and of me and of 
all other Americans who are behind the 
lines. They expect us to keep working and 
producing the things they need to fight with. 
And I am one who believes that you fellows 
are not going to let them down. Once you 
understand what is at stake and what your 
production means, I Just cannot believe that 
you will ever stop producing. I have that 
confidence in you. The boys out there are 
Just the same kind of people as you and I. 
They come from the same homes, the same 
schools, the same churches. They depend 
on us. I, for one. will not fall them, and I 
don’t think you will, either. 

A few c:ays ago I learned of the death of one 
of my friends in the southwest Pacific. He 
was a lieutenant colonel of marines, a grand 
fellow, one of the finest characters that ever 
lived. He enlisted in the Marine Corps as a 
private, and worked up through the ranks 
to be a lieutenant colonel. That’s the kind 
of a fellow he was. He was leading the at¬ 
tack on a Japanese position when a Jap cap¬ 
tain came out and offered to surrender his 
company. My friend took 25 marines and 
went in there to get them. It was a fake. 
Only 3 of those marines came out. My 
friend Is gone. On the same day. the an¬ 
nouncement came out that the men had 
gone on strike at the Western Cartridge Plant 
at Alton, Ill. Why? Because the manager 
had egg on his vest or for some other equally 
sensible reason. Well. I’ll leave it to you 
fellows to draw your own conclusions as to 
how much sympathy I was able to work up 
for that crowd In Alton. 

When I was out there in the Pacific 1 told 
Admiral Nimltz, commander in chief of the 
United States Pacific Fleet, that I was going 
to address this convention, and I asked him 
to send a message to you from the firing line. 
This is the message he sent: 

“To the American Federation of Labor: 

“Complete devotion of labor to the task of 
winning this war is just as essential to vic¬ 
tory as the sacrifices being made by our sol¬ 
diers, sailors, marines, and Coast Guard men 
in actual conflict with the enemy on distant 
seas and hostile beaches. 

“Your country Is entitled to your full 
imity of effort, with complete subordination 
to the national interest. In the farthest 
reaches of the Pacific Americans are engaged 
in the grim business of pushing back the 
enemy to the line where we shall ultimately 
destroy him. 

“The early defeat of the enemy necessitates 
your very best efforts at all times to help 
plac~ in our hands the tools we must have to 
bring victory to our cause.” 

Organi 2 sed labor has a golden opportunity 
to lead the way on behalf of the safety of the 
Nation. No war can be won without sacrifice 
and hardship. We must all share in that 
sacrifice, but labor should point the way. 

First, you should renounce all peacetime 
rules, relations, and practices which pre¬ 
vent maximum productivity per man per 
day. 

Second, you should, by stabilization of 
wages, make a positive contribution to the 
prevention of the inflationary spiral, which 
ultimately always weighs most heavily on the 
shoulders of the worlcingman. 

Third, you should not only refuse to ifiow 
down or to obstruct production but, above 
all, you Bhotild insist that no one else, wheth¬ 
er the^ be representatives of Government, of 
finance, or of industry, be pexlnitted to ob¬ 
struct our war effort. Yours is the biggest 
stake, and yours is the duty to protect it. 


Again I remind you that your own Ivotber 
members have. In many instauoes. made 
great sacrifices. Becent reports concerning 
our activities In the southwest Pacific Indi¬ 
cate that no finer story has been written than 
that of the performance of our construction 
battalions In the theater of war imder the 
most trying conditions. I am positive that 
the same spirit which animates those men 
also exists in the locals here at home. In 
many instances it lies dormant, in others it 
is vibrant and alive I could recite many 
cases on our own works where the man who 
tolls with his hands has shown Inspiring de¬ 
votion to our great cause. Again I say. it Is 
up to you leaders to arouse and consolidate 
that spirit and to point the way to ultimate 
victory. 

I can think of no finer guide in this war 
for all of us. acting together, than that given 
to us by our great X*resident Lincoln in his 
Second Inaugural Address: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.” 


Bad News From India 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OP NOKTH CABOLINA 

IN THE SENA'TE OF TOE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 6 (leoislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Bad News Prom India,“ which 
appeared In the New York Times on 
October 3, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

(New York Times, October 3, 1942] 

BAD NEWS FROM INDIA 

From London on Thursday night came two 
discouraging items of news relating to India. 
One was the statement made by Leopold 8. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, that an 
Indian mob had killed the crew of a British 
plane which crashed near Behar on Septem- 
ber 6. Another was the cheers from a few 
members of the House at the statement, also 
made by Mr. Amery, that in certain instances, 
when troops could not reach troubled areas, 
mobs had been machine-gunned from the 
air. 

One cannot believe that the murder of 
British soldiers is anything but abhorrent to 
Gandhi, Nehru, and other leaders of the 
Congress party. One cannot believe that air 
attacks on mobs, with no possibility of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the innocent and the 
guilty, are anything but abhorrent to the 
majority In the House of Commons and to 
the people of Britain. 

The extremists, who think first in terms 
of violence, are a minority in any country. 
The problem of India Is a problem of nulli¬ 
fying the extremists and bringing the moder¬ 
ates together. South Africa la with the 
United Nations today because the moderates 
triumphed long ago. Wherever men of good 
will have sat down together to reach a peace¬ 
able adjustment the cause of the United 
Nations has been strengthened. We do not 
doubt that this is still possible In the case of 
India. 
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Denaturalization of Certain Citizens 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 

or NXW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 6, 1942 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to Include as a part 
of my remarks a report made by the 
Department of Justice in regard to the 
Nazi movement in this country. 1 com¬ 
pliment the Attorney General. Mr. Pran- 
cis Biddle, who issued that release today, 
which I think is vitally Important. It is 
Important as a vital document for the 
study of the Congress and the American 
people. Also, I congratulate Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice. who was instrumental, with the 
Attorney General, in bringing about this 
i-eport. The release states that the De¬ 
partment of Justice is going to cancel the 
citizenship of thousands of members of 
un-American groups in this country who 
have been actively engaged in under¬ 
mining our form of government and in 
disseminating Pascist propaganda. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a sense of pride 
and satisfaction that I am presenting the 
Attorney GeneraPs report to you today as 
it bears out all my statements made on 
the floor of this House for the last few 
years. As far back as 19331 tried to draw 
the attention of .Congress and the people 
of this country to the danger of Nazi in¬ 
filtration into this country, and to the 
menace of organized Pascist propaganda 
carried on in this country under the di¬ 
rection of German and Italian Pascists 
and directed against the best interests of 
this country. If any Member should take 
the trouble of checking my speeches on 
this subject he can easily verify that most 
of the information contained in the At¬ 
torney General's report was submitted by 
me to this House several years ago and 
on several occasions. Some of the Infor¬ 
mation was also submitted to the P. B. I., 
and I am happy to see that they have 
made better use of it than the Dies com¬ 
mittee which has been quite consistent 
in its refusal to follow up tips given to 
them on Pascist activities in this country. 
Let us hope that the Department of Jus¬ 
tice will do a thorough Job and that it 
will rid our country of all Nazis who have 
secured their American citizenship by 
fraud and deception. 

Department of Justice 

Attorney General Francis Biddle today an¬ 
nounced a Nation-wide program to revoke the 
naturalization of all former leaders and of¬ 
ficials of the Oerman-Amerlcan Bund whose 
citizenship was obtained by false representa¬ 
tions. 

Instructions have been sent to United 
States attorneys to initiate proceedings at 
once against naturalized citizens whose bund 
activities indicate that their oaths of al¬ 
legiance to the United States were taken 
fraudulently or to further the Interests of 
Germany. Those whose naturalization is re¬ 
voked will become alien enemies. As such, 
they will be liable to internment for tha 
duration of the war. 
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In view of the large amount of litigation 
anticipated from this program, the United 
States attorneys have been instructed to pe¬ 
tition the courts to ooneotldate the cases In 
each Judicial district insofar as the common 
Issue of the un-American character of the 
bund is concerned. 

*‘Evldence assembled by the Department of 
Justice gives incontestable proof of the un- 
American pro-Naai character of the Qerman- 
Amerlcan Bund,** BCr. Biddle declared. **Xn 
the 18 years that It and Its predecessor or¬ 
ganizations flourished here under om dem¬ 
ocratic bOQ>ltaUty It worked unceasingly in 
behalf of the German Reich and against the 
Interests of America. 

**In the last decade particularly the bund 
has been an arm of aggressive Nazi world 
diplomacy—an instrument of the German 
*Ausland8 Organisation* with headquarters 
at Stuttgart. Its avowed policy has been to 
resist integration of Germans Into the Amer¬ 
ican system, to retain the complete loyalty 
of Its members to Germany, and to establish 
In the United States a branch of the German 
Reich. 

**The alms and purposes of the bimd are 
wholly Inconsistent with American citizen¬ 
ship. Loyalty to one ezcludes loyalty to the 
other. It therefore foUows that those Ger¬ 
mans who became naturalized American 
citizens and at the same time turned actively 
to the affairs of the bund are guilty of fraud. 
Their oaths of allegiance were not honestly 
taken. 

**We are moving at once to clean out this 
source of danger to our national security. 
The courts will be asked to denaturalize these 
disloyal bundlsts. Deprived ot their citizen¬ 
ship, they automatically become alien 
enemies. As such, 1 Shan order them In¬ 
terned for the dtuatlon of the war.** 

The program Is being laimched simulta¬ 
neously In all communities in which the bund 
was active up to the time of Its formal dis¬ 
solution last December. Investigations by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
department have been under way for many 
months. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
records have been compiled as to the bund 
activities of hundreds of former members. 
In addition, numerous Federal grand jury 
investigations and criminal prosecutions of 
prominent bund officials have yielded Im¬ 
portant evidence both as to the subversive 
nature of the bund and as to the activities 
of many individual members. 

The denaturalization law requires the Gov¬ 
ernment to petition the court for the revoca¬ 
tion of a given indlvldual*s certificate of 
naturalization. The petition is substan¬ 
tiated by evidence of dl^yalty, or other facts 
tending to show that citizenship was fraud¬ 
ulently procured or that the defendant did 
not truthfully subscribe to the oath of 
allegiance. The defendant Is then allowed 
60 days In which to file an answer to the 
petition. After hearing, the court renders 
Its decision as to whether the petition Is to 
be granted or denied. The defendant may 
appeal an unfavorable decision to a higher 
court. If he falls to contest the petition, as 
has been the case In the majority of denat¬ 
uralization proceedings thus far, his citizen¬ 
ship Is revoked by default. 

Approximately 500 denaturalization oases 
were completed, are now pending in the 
courts, or are under active consideration by 
United States attorneys at ths present time. 
However, many of those who already have 
been proceeded against are also former mem¬ 
bers or officials of the bund. Ohiet among 
these are Fritz Kuhn and August Klapprott, 
former national *Txiehrere.** Another na¬ 
tional *Tuehrer/* Gerhard Wilhelm Kunee, 
is not subject to denaturalization tlnoe he 
is a native-born citizen. However, be has 
been sentenced to 16 years* imprisonment for 
espionage; a charge. It was shown at bis trial, 
directly related to his bund activities. In 
addition, some 80 national or local bund lead¬ 


ers are under tndletment or lizve entered 
pleas of guflty in the Bouthera Dlatrtol of 
NOm York for oonq^Ying to violate the Beleo- 
tive Servioe Act or the Ahen Begtatratioa 
Act. 

The denaturalization p rogra m is being 
handled by Durward Baloh under the di¬ 
rection of Wendell Berge, Aseiatant Attorney 
General in oharge of the Oriminal Division. 

BACxoaotmD 

The history of the German-Ameriean Bund 
stems back through a devious ancestry to the 
organization of a German patrlotio society, 
Teutonia, In Detroit. Mich.. In 1924. Its 
fouxider was Fritz Glsslbl, a German alien 
who was with Hitler In the Munich beer hall 
"putsch.** 

This event coincided with the emergence 
of Adolf Hitler on the political scene in Ger¬ 
many. Hitler's Inspiration was evident in 
Teutonia as well as among other militant 
Germanic groups which came into being 
abour the same time. Indeed, there were 
during the middle and late 'twenties, scat¬ 
tered outposts in the United States of the 
Natlonaleozlallstische Deutsche Arbiter 
Partel (National Socialist Labor Party, or 
Nazi). All gave open and vigorous support 
to the rising Hitler movement. 

In 1933, under the zealous leadership of 
Glsslbl and Heinz Spanknoebel, many of 
these groups were brought together in a 
strong, national organization known as “The 
Friends of the New Germany/' With Hitler 
definitely rising to power In Germany, the 
vision of world-Germandom caught on among 
German patriots in America. “The Friends 
of the New Germany** began to explore its 
political strength and to conceive Its destiny 
as the spearhead of the Nazi revolution in 
America. 

Reasons of expediency (“%lend8 of the 
New Germany* sounds too German and makes 
people shy and keeps Giem from Joining,** 
one early official explained) dictated a change 
of name a few years later, and at a conven¬ 
tion In Buffalo on March 29, 1936, the Ger- 
man-Amerlcan Bund came formally Into ex¬ 
istence. By this time the organization had 
been firmly established on the pattern of the 
Nazi Party In Germany Fritz Kuhn was 
elected the first national “fuehrer,** and local 
“gaiQelters'* were named for the various re¬ 
gional and local posts throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

The “leadership principle** one of the major 
precepts of the bund, made it clear that, from 
the individual member to the national leader, 
all responsibility was “upward,** and the 
national leader had final authority in all 
matters. Significant in this connection is 
the pledge set forth on the membership card 
issued to Bund members, which reads in part 
as foUows: 

“As a member of the Oerman-Amerloaa 
Bund I recognize the leadership principle 
which bos been fundamental in the Bund 
since it was conceived and In accordance with 
which it Is conducted. « * * I shall utter 
xio criticism of the leaders except In their 
presence. * ^ ^ I am fully aware that 
the movement Is not limited to the unit, but 
the primary loyalty Is due to the bund as 
such, personified in its natloxial lead¬ 
er. « * * In the sorvioe of this cause 1 
pledge • • • to subject all my other per¬ 
sonal interests to the requirements of the 
bund/* 

The leadership principle was further em¬ 
phasized in the constitution of the bund, 
which aet forth that the national leader had 
unqueetloned personal authority over every 
phase of the bund'e affaira, the disposition of 
its property and funds, the issuance and rev¬ 
ocation <a orders, and the power of app<fint- 
nient and removal of oCBceta. 

Further eimilaritiee to the parent Nazi 
Party In Germany are seen in w organlza* 
tioxiBl structure of the bund. Local groups 
ware known as “ortagnxppen/* each with Its 


local fuehrer. These ware siSidlvlded Into 
*^ordnuais dlenst.’* the mflitant, untfonnad 
atom troopam: “junganaebaft,** or youth 
groopa; “fsaixasisolizfti,** or woman's groups; 
and *MsutM3he konsum earband," or eoonomlo 
groups. Tha latter branch had among its 
Objaettvaa tba boyoott of local Jewish busmess 
firms and the promotion of import and export 
bnstoces qpth Germany. 

The membership of the bund at Its peak 
during 1988 snd 1989 rsamiad, according to 
some parmmn estimates, as high as 29»000. 
In reamy it prObaMy failed to reach half that 
number. Kuhn in aevaral of his stetsmsnts 
dscOared that the storm troop divisions should 
equal at least 10 percent at the total mem¬ 
bership, and there is reason to bSlleve that 
that proportion may have been reached or 
even exoscded. Geographically the bund 
msmbetship centered around New York, New 
Jeraey, and eastern Pexmsylvanla, in the Bast; 
around Ohioago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and Olncixmati in the Middle West; 
and around Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port¬ 
land, and Seattle, on the west coast. There 
were scatterings of membership also in Texas, 
Colorado, Maryland, and other parts of the 
country. Membership was restricted to per¬ 
sons of German origin, free of Jewish or 
Negro Mood, and believers in the leadership 
principle. 

As in the Nazi Party in Germany, the pride 
of the German-Ameriean Bund was Its dls- 
eipUned and uniformed band ot storm troop¬ 
ers. This was to be the nucleus of the armed 
striking force of the movement when “der 
tag" came. 

The following were typical exhortations 
given e band of “storm troopers'* by their 
local leader in Astoria, L. I. in 1937: 

“You are political storm troopers and must 
remember your allegiance to Germany. 
* * * What happened some yeem ago is 
now taklxig place here. In Germany the 
people finally rose up in resentment. This 
will happen here. It is Inevitable. When 
that day comes ^ * we must be pre¬ 

pared to fight for the right kind of govern¬ 
ment. • « • There will be bloodshed 
and fighting. We shall have to do our part. 
* « • « • 

“Everyone knows that some day bullets 
will fly in America. When that day comes, 
we must be prepared to fight for National 
Socialism.** 

That German national socialism Is the 
only desirable form of government, that it Is 
superior to democracy, and that It must be 
established in the United States through the 
efforts of the German-Ameriean Bund was 
constantly urged upon bund members by the 
leaders In their oral and written pronounce¬ 
ments. Two of the most important docu¬ 
ments ever issued by the bund were Its 1937 
and 1938 Yearbooks. Some of their passages 
are highly illustrative of what the bimd 
sought to do. 

“We stand here as the heralds of the Third 
Belch," one excerpt states, "as preachers of 
the German world viewpoint of natlozud so¬ 
cialism whi<ffi Is displayed before the eyes 
of the World as the Incomparable Gercoan 
miracle, the miracle of national socialism." 
• • • « • 

“What does the xxxUon of all Germans by 
Adolf Hitler, carried out in the old country, 
teach us? It is this union of the Germans, 
who for centuries were divided into principal¬ 
ities,, vassal states, and party strifes, that 
wrested German eulturo and nature and 
finally poUtioal Infiutncs from the abyss mto 
which they threatened ^ to tumble. 

“This glorious feat of tha Fuehrer naturally 
found among those of German extraction liv¬ 
ing abroad the widest snd greatest acclaim, 
m many of thsse people is notioeabte a great 
longing to fdOow this sxampls. They wish 
to torlng about a final unification of all peo¬ 
ple of German extraction no matter of wtiat 
nation they may he ottiaens,* 
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Various other pronouncements of the Bund 
emphaeiaed the ties that bound Germans in 
America to the reigning ideology of Hitler 
and the Fatherland. Ftlta Kuhn in one of 
his propaganda pamphlets declared: 

**The Oerman-American Volksbund is in¬ 
spired with the national socialist world con¬ 
cept. National socialism has given the Ger¬ 
mans in foreign countries a unified world 
view, they cannot survive without a spiritual 
tie with the homeland. 

**We desire that the spiritual rebirth of the 
German people at home shall spiritually be 
transmitted to the Germans of America 
through medlimxs in fiamlng words and in¬ 
spiring examples/* 

Kuhn, in the official bund newspaper, 
counsels his followers not to allow thejx pure 
Germanism to be sullied by non-Aryan asso¬ 
ciations. 

'‘We people of German descent, who live 
here In America, have • • * the choice 
of either holding fast to our German folk 
group, to our kultur and to our cultural ties 
with the motherland, or. of disappearing 
without leaving a trace in the far-famed 
*melting pot.* Shall we go to ruin along with 
it? Shall we perish In this completely mis¬ 
leading so-called civilization which, with 
comparative certainty, will lead us to bolshe¬ 
vism as the end result? * • • We must 
learn at last to defend, with all means, with 
claws and teeth, all that is holy and dear 
to us.** 

The war in Europe brought added courage 
to the bund leaders and new contempt for 
the cause of democracy. The Deutscher 

Weckruf und Beobachter. official bund news¬ 
paper. proclaimed as recently as March 1941: 

**The present war is not only a war between 
England and Germany and Italy, but is 
rather the great decisive battle of democracy, 
of plutocracy and of Jewry, against social¬ 
ism. • • • 

**The democrats and plutocrats of the 
world, especially the American Jews, know 
very well that the hour of reckoning is ap¬ 
proaching. • • • 

**Onward, you National Socialists and 

Fascists of the world, you who are the puri¬ 
fying thunderstorm on the horizon of the 
future. • * ^ Destroy the chains of 
International plutocracy which shackle you! 
Destroy the dungeon of world democracy in 
which free nations are tortured like slaves I 
And lead humanity toward a more beautiful 
future I** 

As prospects of this co\mtry*s entrance into 
the war became more apparent, the bund 
sought to use its political Influence to ad¬ 
vance the cause of isolationism. According 
to Fritz Kuhn: 

*'We should concern ourselves first of all 
with the politics of this country, and you 
can be convinced that we do Germany the 
greatest favor thereby. • ♦ • 

**One thing must be considered quite def¬ 
initely. We must impel American politics 
with a pure German feeling * * * we 
must demand from the candidates * • • 
that they, above all else, must always use 
their Influence that America, under all cir¬ 
cumstances. must keep out of any European 
war. 

**That Is the greatest service that we can 
show Germany.** 

As the national crisis deepened, bund offi¬ 
cials openly advocated deflance or evasion of 
certain laws which they felt might prove 
inimical to their purpose. Among the offi¬ 
cial commands sent out from bund head¬ 
quarters in 1940 were instructions whereby 
those required to register under the Alien 
Registration Act were advised to obscure their 
bund affiliations. 

An even more flagrant incident concerned 
instructions as to the liability of bund mem¬ 
bers to register imder the Belective Service 
Act. This command read. In part, as fol¬ 
lows: 


**We represent the standpoint, however, that 
an induction into the military service is 
not Justified, insofar as it concerns bund 
members and American Germans, for in the 
Selective Service law the citizenship rights 
of bund members and defenders of German- 
dom are unconstitutionally severed. 

**Bvery man. if he can. will refuse to do 
military duty until this law • • • (U) 
revoked.'* 

Public antipathy for the bund grew in pro¬ 
portion as war drew near to the Xhiited 
States. Bund officials enooimtered ever-in¬ 
creasing difficulties. Offices and meeting halls 
were denied to them, their camps were closed, 
their parades and mass meeting were raided. 
Fritz Kuhn and other leaders ran afoul of 
the law. The bund recognized this and at¬ 
tempted by various means to disguise its 
identity and purpose. August Klapprott. 
subsequently made national feuhrer. told 
the delegates to the bund convention in Chi¬ 
cago in August 1941: 

"Almost every group has met with difficul¬ 
ties • • • our will toward work and 
completion of our Idea has been suppressed 
by the war party. The groups were so strong¬ 
ly hindered that some of them have had to 
adopt the most beautiful society names that 
they could pick.** 

That was the last convention the bund ever 
held. Public indignation over Its obvious 
and arrogant disloyalty mounted steadily, 
and shortly after Pearl Harbor the national 
officers publicly announced its volimtary and 
final dissolution. The German-Amerlcan 
Bund, official spearhead of the Nazi fifth 
column in America, ceased to ezlBt->-at least 
under that name. But Its spirit and func¬ 
tions continue up to the present day behind 
the innocent mask of cultural societies, sing¬ 
ing. and athletic clubs. The btmd in reality 
is far from dead. 

As a footnote to its history it is appropri¬ 
ate to note the present status of some of 
those who activated the bund in its less 
troublous days: 

G. Wilhelm Kunze, the last official fuehrer, 
who fled to Mexico and was returned from 
there to the United States, pleaded guilty to 
espionage at Hartford. Conn., in July, and 
was sentenced to serve 15 years* Imprison¬ 
ment. He Is under indictment in the south¬ 
ern district of New York for conspiracy to 
violate the Selective Service Act based upon 
commands issued by the bund. 

Fritz Kuhn, bund fuehrer prior to Kunze, 
was convicted of embezzling bund funds by 
the State of New York and is presently serv¬ 
ing a term of imprisonment therefor. Suit 
to revoke his citizenship is pending in the 
southern district of New York. 

George Froboese, who served as acting 
fuehrer after Kunze fled to Mexico, com¬ 
mitted suicide on June 16. 1942, while en 
route to New York City pursuant to a Fed¬ 
eral grand-Jury subpena. 

August Klap^tt. last acting bund fueh¬ 
rer. is on trial in the southern district of 
New York for conspiracy to violate the Seleo- 
tivo Service Act in connection with bund 
commands. His naturalization was canceled 
in New Jersey in July 1942. 

Gustav Elmer, national treasurer and or¬ 
ganizational leader of the bund, was "de¬ 
naturalized** in the southern district of New 
York on September 11,1942. 

Dr. Otto Willumeit, Chicago leader, pleaded 
guilty to espionage at Hartford, Conn., and 
in August of this year was sentenced to serve 
5 years* Imprisonment. Suit to revoke his 
naturalization has been authorized. 

Herman Agne, Philadelphia bimd leader, is 
under indictment in the southern district of 
New York for conspiracy to violate the 
Alien Registration Act in connection with 
bund commands. A decree was entered can¬ 
celing his citizenship in June 1942. 


Matthias Kohler and Amo R. Friedrich. 
New Jersey bund leaders, were also deprived 
of their American citizenship in recent suits. 

Fritz Glssibl. the original founder; Walter 
Kappe, Dr. Hubert Schnuch. and Joseph 
Schuster are among the former leaders who 
have returned to Germany and now hold re¬ 
sponsible positions in the Reich. 


Statement on India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ELMER 1H0MAS 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 6 {legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix a Statement on 
India, signed 'and endorsed by numerous 
prominent Americans whose names are 
attached thereto. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The people of the United States view the 
situation in India with great alarm because it 
threatens the victory of the United Nations. 
With increasing numbers of our troops and 
vast quantities of our supplies in India, we 
have been offered and have accepted a large 
share of her defense which may involve the 
fate of China and her continued ability to 
participate in the war. Failure to use the full 
might of India*s 400,000,000 people in the 
aU-out war effort against the Axis would 
be paid for by the lives of Americans and of 
our allies. 

We are well aware of the efforts of all 
parties to reach a solution and of the im- | 
mense difficulties involved. We are bound by i 
the closest ties with our British allies in 
their gallant struggle for human freedom., 
We are In fullest accord with the people of 
India in their legitimate aspirations for self-' 
government. 

We therefore urge that President Roosevelt 
tender the good offices of the United States 
In cooperation with other members of the 
United Nations to obtain the full participa¬ 
tion of the Indian people in the war and to 
assure their poUtical freedom. 

COMMimi 

Dr. Guy Emery Shlpler. chairman, 426 
Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

Robert Norton, secretary. 

SXOHATOaXES 

(AU sign as individuals. Other informa¬ 
tion is given for purposes of Identiflcatlon 
only.) 

Louis Adamic, author, Milford, N. J. 

E. F. W. Alexanderson, chief engineer. Gen¬ 
eral Electric Go., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Luigi Antonini, president. Italian-American 
Labor Council, New York City. 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secretary. 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches. New York City. 

Boris Artzybasheff, artist. New York City. 

Douglas Auchinoloss, editor, New York City. 

Grace Allen Bangs. Journalist. New York 
City. 

Courtenay Barber. Jr., businessman. Chi¬ 
cago. HI. 

Eugene X. Barnett, general secretary. Inter- , 
national Committee of Young Man’s Christ¬ 
ian Associations of the United States and 
Canada. New York City. 
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Dr. A. J. Bamouw, Queen Wllhelnitaa pvo- 
feMT ot Dutch language, Oolumbia Untver- 
atty, New York Otty. 

Leon Barzln, muateal illreotor, National 
Orchestral Association, New Tort: City. 

Bev. Albert W. Beaven, former Tice presi¬ 
dent of Baptist World AIHance, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

August Bellanca, labor leader, New York 
City. 

Rev. W. Russell Bowie, professor. Union 
Theological flemlnary, NOW York City. 

Louis Bromlleld, author, Lucas, Ohio. 

Van Wyck Brooks, author, Westport, Conn. 

Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown, presideat, Drew Uni¬ 
versity, Madison, N. J. 

Colvin W. Brown, publisher. New York City. 

Pearl S. Buck, author, Ferkaale, Pa. 

Henrietta Buckmaster, author, New York 
City. 

Robert J. Caldwell, eotton merchant. New 
York City. 

Dr. Walter B. Cannon, profeesor of physi¬ 
ology, Harvard Universl^, Cambridge, Mass. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, honorary president. 
League of Women Voters, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mrs. Samuel McOrea Cavert, church leader, 
BronzvUle, N. Y. 

William F. Cochran, treasiner. Church 
League for Industrial De m ocracy, Baltimore, 
Md. 

William R. C. Corson, insurance eseoutive, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. J. Harry Cotton, preeldent, Presby¬ 
terian Theological Seminary, Chicago. HI. 

Richard J. Cronan. lawyer, New York City. 

Samuel H. Crosa. chairman, department of 
Slavic languages and literature, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Mass. 

Rev. Gerald Cunningham, rector of 8t. 
Johns Church, Stamford, Conn. 

Dr. John R. Cunningham, president of 
Davidson College. Davidson, N. C. 

Rev. Raymond Cunningham, rector of 
Trinity Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Vlrginlus Dahney, editor the Tlmes-Dls- 
patch, Richmond, Va. 

Walter Damrosch, conductor and composer, 
New York City. 

Rev. Henry Darlington, rector of Church of 
the Heavenly Reet, New York City. 

Bt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, Protestant 
Rplscopal Bishop of Western New York, Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y. 

Dr. Mark A. Dawber, home missions ezecu- 
ttve. New York City. 

Dr. Lee De Forest, radio Inventor, Los 
Angeles, Osllf. 

Dr. Tyler Dennett, former president of 
Williams College. Hague. N. Y. 

W. E. B. DuBols, profesaor of sooJyology, At¬ 
lanta University. Atlanta, Oa. 

Will Dmant, author, Great Neck. Long 
BOand, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. S. Demaree, dvlo leader, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, president of Po¬ 
mona College, Claremont, Calif. 

John Elliott, Investment coxinsellor, New 
York City. 

Emanuel Elston, educator. New York City. 

William Emerson, professor of architecture, 
emeritiiB, Maseachusetts Institute of Teoh- 
ZK)logy, Cambridge. Mass. 

John Srskine, author, New York City. 

Rev. Frederick L. Fafl^ey, aaeoclate secre¬ 
tary, National Council of Congregational 
Churches, New York City. 

John FSrrar, publisher. New York City. 

Dorothy Canfleld Fisher, author, ArUxigton, 

Vt. 

Father George B. Fbrd, student counsellor, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Ralph Stanwood Foss, publisher, New York 
City. 

Very Rev. Bosooe Thornton Foust, Pro- 
Cathedral of the Nativity, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Dr. Carl J. Friedrich, professor of govern¬ 
ment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mss*. 


Stephen Mtebman, executive dtnclor of 
Uhltartan Youth Oommieeiop, Janudoa Plains, 
Maas. 

Bt. Rev. Ohsries X. QBbert, Suffragan 
Bishop of New York, New York Ckty- 

Dr. WttUsm B. Gilioy, editor, Boston, MSee. 

Arthur J. Ooldemlth, investineiiti. New 
York City. 

Samuel Grafton, Journalist, New York City. 

Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of Uni¬ 
versity of North Oarcdlna, Cmapel BUI, N. O. 

Bt. Rev. WlUlam M. Green, Protestant l^pla- 
copal Ptvhri * of |if*TTlTt^ppii, Jackion, Mlia. 

Roger 8. Greene, former vice pieeident cf 
RookeMier Foundation, Woroetter, Mast. 

E. Snell Ball, chemiet, JaBseetown. N. Y. 

Rev. Lewis O. Hartman, editor ci ZUme 
Bmld, Boston. IMm. 

Oeoar W. Haxiaeermann, lawyer, Beaton, 

Lillian Heilman, playwright, PleasantviUe, 
N. Y. 

John V. L. Hogan, president of Interstate 
Broadcasting Co., New York City. 

Sidney Hollander, manufacturer. Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

Herbert 8. Houston, editor. New York City. 

Joy Hume, eoclal-aervloe worker. New York 
aty. 

Hon. Stanley M. Isaacs, member of city 
counoll. New York City. 

Philip J. Jaffe, editor, New York City. 

Dr. William H. Jefferys, superintendent of 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mis¬ 
sion, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, former preeldent 
of Federal Council of Oburehea of Christ in 
America. Detroit, Mich. 

Robert J( lephy, executive, Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organisations, New York City. 

Paul Kellogg, editor of Survey Graphic, 
New York City. 

Dr. Ftederl^ D. RerShner, dean of school 
of religion, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
md. 

Dr. Frank Klngdon, president of Union for 
Democratic Action. New York City. 

Freda Klrchwey, editor of the Nation, New 
York City. 

Rev. Leon Roawr Xamd, director of Bronx 
Free Fellowship, New York City. 

Henry Goddard Lmch, editor. New York 
City. 

Dr. Max Lemer, professor of political 
solenoe, Williams College, WlUlamstown, 

Ralph Lowell, banker. Boston, Mast. 

Francis J. McConnell, senior blahop of 
Methodist Church. New York City. 

Miss Rhoda E. MoCuUoeh, sditor of the 
Woman's Press, national board of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, New York 
City. 

Hon. Jeremiah T. Mahoney, former justice 
of New York State Supreme Court, New York 
aty. 

Dr. Daniel T. Marsh, preeldent of Boston 
University. Boston, MSss. 

James Marshall, lawyer. New York CKy. 

Paul Manahlp, sculptor. New York aty. 

Frederick March, actor, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Dr. B. E. Mays, president of Atlanta Uni¬ 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev James A. Mitchell, rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Englewood, K. J. 

Kate L. IdtcheU. author. New York City. 

Hugh Moore, manufacturer, Easton, Pa. 

Dr. Rheinhold Niebuhr, professor, Uhion 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Robert Norton, writer and leetuier on far 
eastern relattons. New York City. 

Bishop Q. Bromley Ozntm, secretary of 
Council of Blshc^ ot Methodist Church, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

Hon. PSrdlnand decora, justtce of Siiprmiie 
Court of New York State, New York aty. 

Or. Ralph Barton Ferry, professor of philos¬ 
ophy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mam. 

Bon. Gifford Plttehot, former Oofemor of 
Pennsylvania, WaBiIngtoii, O. O. 


Hon. tBarles Folettt, Lieutenant Ooverncr 
of New York State. Albany, N. T. 

Arthur UlOiam V^, dto ee t or of School for 
Iranian Studlei, New Yorii aty. 

Prof. Liston Itope, Tale Ohdiitty Boboed, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Adam Clayton Powell. Jk.. membm of 
aty Council, New York aty. 

Lee Piemman, general cemneel of Oongrem 
of Industrial Otgimiaation, Washington. D. O. 

William B. Pugh, stated dark of general 
asaembly, Presbyterian Church In the United 
States, PhUadelphto, Fa. 

Martin Quigley. pubUeher, NOw York aty. 

A. Philip Randolpli. preeldent of Brother¬ 
hood of Sleeping Car Portere. New York aty. 

Dr. aarenoe Poe, editor and author. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Elmer Rice, playwright, Stamford. Conn. 

Dr. J. McDonnell Richards, Columbia The¬ 
ological Seminary. Decatur, Qa. 

Arthur T. Robb, editor of Idltor A Pub¬ 
lisher, New York aty. 

Prof. Howard Chandler Robblni, General 
Theological Seminary, New York aty. 

Rev. Joseph O. Robbins, president of North¬ 
ern Baptlat Convention, New York Oty. 

David Roes, radio announcer. New York 

aty. 

Margaret Sanger, leader of birth-control 
movement. New York aty. 

Dero A. Saunders, sxeoutive secretary of 
League for Fslr Play, New York City. 

Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., lawyer, New York 
aty. 

Michael Schaap. merchant, New York City. 

William Howard Bchubart, banker. New 
York aty. 

Dr. Warren A. Seavey, profeesor of Harvard 
Law School. Cambridge. Mass. 

Corwin 8. Shank, lawyer, Seattle. Wash. 

ifrs. George O. Bhattuck. civic leader. Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. Guy Emery Shlpler, editor of the 
Churchman, New York aty. 

William L. Bhirer, radio commentator and 
author. New York City. 

Dr. Abba Hlllel Silver, the Temple, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

Rev. Joseph R. Slaoo. pastor of Bt. Nlebdas 
Collegiate Church. New York City. 

Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of Christ 
Church. New York City. 

Dr. Cttgmund l^iaeth, musleian. New York 
City. 

Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, minister of 
Old South Church, Boston. Mass. 

Prof. O. Nye Stsiger, Blmmcms College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Prof. W. F. Stlneonlng, Duke University 
Divinity School, Durham. N. O. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, rector of Trin¬ 
ity Church, COlumbue, Ohio. 

Clarence Btrelt, author, New York aty. 

HSihert Bayard Swope, publlctet and 
journalist. New York aty. 

Ordway Tsad, editor, chairman of Board 
of Higher Bduoatlon, New York City. 

Roee Terlln, secretary for eocnomlc ed¬ 
ucation, national board of T. W. O. A., New 
York Oty. 

Channmg R. Tobias, senior seosetary of 
colored department. Natlooal COunoU of Y» 
M. C. A., New York aty. 

Dr. Henry Trust, preBdent of Bangor The¬ 
ological Seminary, Bangor. BCaine. 

John R. IMnis, writer, Rowayton, Oonn. 

Dr. V. B. Fan Ntten, former prendeat 
of Amerioan MOdSoM Aeaedatton, New York 

an^. 

Sidney Wallaeh, public lelatlona counsel. 
New York aty. 

Rkdutfd J. WalHi, editor of ABa Itega- 

xme, mm York Wf. 

Sidney A. Weston, general aeeretary of 
OOagiefatlaBal Fublioatioiia Society, BosCon, 

WiBter WhHe^ eeoretary of NaHonal Aa- 
ioclatdoii for Advanoementof Ooloced Peoples 
New York aty. 
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William Allen White, editor, Smporia, 
Kane. 

Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbiir, former Secretary 
of the Interior, Stamford University, Calif. 

Dr. Stephen 8. Wise, president of Ameri¬ 
can Jewish Congress, New York City. 

Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president emeritus of 
Mount Holyoke College, Westport, N. Y. 


To Our Navy Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WlUIAM LANGER 

OF KORTK DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 6 {legislative day of 
Monday, October $), 1942 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a poem entitled 
“To Our Navy Everywhere,” written by 
D. W. B. Kurtz, Jr., and published in the 
McLean County Independent, of Garri¬ 
son. N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows; 

TO OUR NAVY BVERYWHERE 

(By D. W. B. Kurtz. Jr.) 

Sail on. our Navy, strong and great, 

Clear the seas of lurking death and hate. 
Man’s law is with you. and so is God. 

His wishes are indicated by our President’s 
nod. 

Sail on, sail on, our Navy, unafraid. 

Your mission hnlshed, tyrants will be paid. 
Wave our Stars and Stripes to the breezes, 
free. 

Many million souls await your victory, to be. 
Sail on, our Navy, sail on and on. 

To the shores of strife that are beyond. 
Deliver all succor that be needed there. 
Teach evil slave masters to beware. 

Sail on, our Navy, the Ood of Hosts, 
Watches o’er you from coast to coast. 

To you is Intrusted the noblest cause, 

To free living souls from vilest thrall. 

Sail on, sail on, our men o’war. 

We honor you, watch after you, by sun and 
star. 

Out of chaos your valor is sure to send. 
Back to earth peace and good will to men. 


Preparation for the Future Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES L McNARY 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNTIED STATES 

Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record two articles 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor 
under date of September 18, 1942, and 
September 24, 1942. The articles relate 
to Senate Resolution 290, introduced by 
the Junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wiley]. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 18, 1942] 

Congress’ Role in Peace Aided by Senate 

Bill—Wiley Measure Provides Advisory 

Council to President on all issmes of 

Foreign Poucy 

(By Joseph O. Harrison) 

Washington, September 18.—Active con¬ 
gressional coUaboration in preparing for the 
future peace is being sought by Senator Alex¬ 
ander Wiley, Republican, of Wisconsin, in a 
resolution which may modify America’s 
traditional method of determining foreign 
policy. 

Seeking to prevent the disastrous Senate- 
White House disagreement over foreign pol¬ 
icy which followed World War No. 1, the Wiley 
resolution eaUs upon the President to estab¬ 
lish a Foreign Relations Advisory Committee 
which would be Instrumental in formulating 
this country’s policy toward foreign nations 
and International conditions. 

The committee would he composed of the 
Secretary of State, the Under Secretary of 
State, such technicians as the Secretary of 
State might designate, the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and any other 
Senators whom the President might see fit 
to name. 

effective cooperation 

In Introducing the resolution. Senator 
Wiley said that It would result in a more 
effective cooperation between the Senate on 
the one hand and the White House and the 
Department of State on the other in the 
matter of foreign policy. 

He said, moreover, that “the council would 
Insure that there would be men on the floor 
of the Senate thoroughly familiar with the 
provisions of the treaty and committed to 
the provisions of the treaty, so that they could 
serve as advocates for the treaty on the 
floor. 

’’This would, of course, materially lessen the 
chances of a Senate rejection,” he pointed 
out. 

The resolution has aroused particular in¬ 
terest here because the Senator, who prior 
to Pearl Harbor, voted rather consistently 
against President Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 
emphasized that the United States is com¬ 
mitted to assuming International obliga¬ 
tions of a wide nature. 

WORLD-WIDE OBLIGATIONS 

“In planning a peace we are going to deal 
In global matters,” he said, ”we are going 
to think In terms of world-wide obligations 
for the American people. We are going to 
contemplate calling on the American people 
to extend the police power of government 
over all the seas and the lands of the earth. 

“The destiny of the American people will 
be tied up in the treaties which mark the 
conclusion of this war, and it will be Im¬ 
perative that the peoples’ representatives 
have a voice In the formulation of these 
treaties rather than merely being confronted 
with a fait accompli which may hardly be 
amended. 

“Therefore, this period more than any other 
In American histo]^ calls for something more 
than the routine work of producing and sub¬ 
mitting a treaty to the Senate. It calls for 
advice, which means cooperation In the in¬ 
ception steps of the treaty.” 

Senator Wxlet then recalled “the wave of 
public indignation which followed the final 
desth of the treaty (of Versailles) in the 
Senate. 

“It is apparent now that if the present war 
is not to be lost by a disastrous peace there 


must be a better working arrangement be¬ 
tween the Senate and the Chief Sxecutlve.” 

IN LINE WITH pouens 

In Senator Wiley’s intention, “treaties 
would be negotiated in accordance with defi¬ 
nite policies defined by the council and then 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. 

“This proposal requires no legislation. To 
me it could be a splendid example of demo¬ 
cratic government at work, because it would 
embrace the technician, the executive, and 
the representatives of the people working 
together on the establishment of a policy. 
That is an infinitely more democratic method 
than any dictatorial presentation of a fait 
accompli by an executive or any dictatorial 
action by the Senate. 

“In general, this proposal would result in 
a more intelligent formulation of our foreign 
policy and would certainly create a better 
working relationship between the Chief Exec¬ 
utive and the Senate.” 

UP FOB DISCUSSION 

Senator Wiley stressed that he was intro¬ 
ducing the measure not as a final conclusion 
on this subject but as a means of stimulating 
interest. 

Before delivering his address in the Senate, 
Senator Wiley sent a copy of it to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull and expressed the hope 
that the Secretary would give his reaction at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Observers here believe that, while there 
might be an Initial objection to the plan 
within the Department of State due to that 
agency's probable reluctance to share control 
over the Nation’s foreign policy, it is quite 
possible that the administration will view the 
plan as a means of insuring in advance the 
Senate’s acceptance of momentous post-war 
plans. 

[From the Christian Soienoe Monitor of 
September 24, 1942] 

Intimate Message; Washinoton—An 
Important Proposal 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The short speech which Senator Alexander 
Wiley, Republican, of Wisconsin, delivered 
on the floor of the Senate a few days ago 
Is certain to grow In significance. 

In it Senator Wiley advanced the most 
important, constructive, and forward-look¬ 
ing suggestion In behalf of the future peace 
which has come from Congress since the 
United States formally entered the war. 
He proposed that President Roosevelt be in¬ 
vited to Join with the Senate in forming a 
foreign relations advisory committee. This 
committee would comprise the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of State, the chairmen and 
ranking minority Members of the Senate 
and House Foreign Relations Committees, 
such other Senators as the President might 
wish to designate, and necessary technicians. 

This proposal is Important because it evi¬ 
dences signs of congressional initiative and 
leadership on a vital issue of public policy. 

This proposal is constructive because it 
envisages congressional collaboration with 
the Executive at a point where that collab¬ 
oration has been most lacking in the past. 

This proposal Is forward-looking because 
it urges that practical steps be taken now to 
meet a problem which, if it isn’t faced in 
advance, will be harder to handle when it 
can no longer he delayed. 

The value of the proposal is enhanced by 
its source. It la an offer of genuine and in¬ 
telligent cooperation from the ranks of the 
minority party. It stems from a Senator 
who on most Issues of the President’s war 
policy prior to the assault on Pearl Harbor 
voted with the isolationists, but who, 
although he may have thought the United 
States could Isolate itself from the war. is 
today showing himself ready to see that in 
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the future the United Statee doeen't try to 
Isolate Itself ttom the full responsibllitlee of 
the peace. 

aioirmcaifT Fatitnw 

In commending to the Congress and to the 
President the early establishment of a Joint 
foreign relations advisory council, Senator 
Wiley accepted three significant premises as 
by now beyond partisan controversy if peace 
is to be made something more than brief in¬ 
tervals between war. They are: 

That Just as the present war is global in 
scope* the future peace must be global in 
scope and that the United States Govern¬ 
ment must think In terms of world-wide re- 
fiponslbilities for the American people. 

That the Government must be ready to call 
on the American people to extend the police 
power of the Nation over most or all of the 
world--obvlously In association with other 
like-minded countries. 

That the destiny of America and the Amer¬ 
ican people will be tied up in the methods 
and commitments on which the peace must 
be built and wlU be built after the conclusion 
of the war. 

If this be Isolationism, then the interna¬ 
tionalists could well embrace It. But this 
is not Isolationism; it is the voice of con¬ 
structive. Midwestern leadership which Is 
awake, alert, and concerned that the United 
States shall neglect no step which will pro¬ 
duce a peace-secured world as the only guar¬ 
anty of a peace-secured America. 

To this end. as Senator Wnsr put his pro¬ 
posal. *Tt will be imperative that the people's 
representatives have a voice in the formula¬ 
tion of these treaties rather than merely 
being confronted with a fait accompli which 
may hardly be amended. Therefore, this 
period more than any other In American 
history calls for somethlnj more than the 
routine work of producing and submitting 
a treaty to the Senate. It calls for advice, 
which means cooperation In the Inception 
stages of the treaty.** 

AVOmiNO 0U> BRXACR 

Senator Wilkt wants to avoid the disas¬ 
trous breach between the Senate and the 
President which wrecked the peace which 
{^resident Wilson believed could have been 
made real and substantial—wrecked largely 
because President and Senate operated In 
alr-tlght. noncommunicating, noncooperating 
compartments. He advocates a better work¬ 
ing arrangement between Congress and the 
Chief Sxecutive through the mechanism of 
a Joint foreign relations advisory council 
which would provide continuous collabora¬ 
tion between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. 

The Constitution provides that the Presi¬ 
dent may negotiate treaties by and with the 
consent of the Senate. *roo often In the past 
there has been very little call for the Senate's 
advice and in consequence the Senate has 
hoarded its consent. 

Now, It Is already evident that the admin¬ 
istration is not going to embrace Senator 
WiLET's proposal very eagerly—at least not 
at first. Senator Tom Connallt of Texas and 
Senator Walter Giorox of Georgia, present 
and former chairmen of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and leading Demo¬ 
cratic spokesmen, have received It with a 
cool politeness. They suggest that the pres¬ 
ent mechanism of separate Senate and House 
committees placidly waiting for the President 
to drop something nice in their laps Is quite 
sulBclent. 

But Is it? Senator Wzlxt*s proposal might 
break a little precedent in procedure, but is 
a little precedent-breaking too much for the 
administration? The plan does not affect the 
independent power and prerogatives of either 
the legislature or the Executive. It Is simply 
a chaise in governmental mechanics to meet 


the needs of the hour. It offers flexibUity. 
It provides for the President to be amply 
represented. It evidences a leadership which 
both parties in Congress would do well to 
grasp In behalf of Correas. It suggests new 
sources of strength behind a nonpartisan 
American peace policy. 


Short Tempers and Quick Answers 


ZXnSNSION OP REkdARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL A. HATCH 

OF NSW MXXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 6 {.legislative day of 
Monday, October 5>* 1H2 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President* I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a most excellent editorial en¬ 
titled *'Short Tempers and Quick 
Answers,*’ published in the Clovis, N. 
Mex., News-Journal of September 30, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

short tempers and quick answers 

Sherman said **War is hell.** 

This applies to more than what our fight¬ 
ing forces have to contend with. It reaches 
down into every stratum of civilian life. As 
this war progresses we will see more and more 
hell, both at the fighting front and on the 
home front. As the situation becomes more 
acute, especially on the home front, neigh¬ 
bors, business associates, employers, and em¬ 
ployees, and other organlEations wlU find 
themselves. If they are not very careful, los¬ 
ing their tempers and calling their friends 
and associates uncomplimentary names. 

This will cause hard feelings and disunity 
which Is Just what Hitler wants In this 
country. 

In order to win this war we must learn to 
be careful, tolerant, and cautious. We must 
remember that all of us are under a much 
more serious strain than we have ever been 
before. We miut be tolerant of other people 
and what they say. Now Is the time to be 
truly big men and women. In times of crisis 
strong leaders always come to the front and 
we feel certain that this crisis will develop 
truly great leaders In Washington on down 
to the smaUest community and develop 
them in time to win this war. 

We must remember that we are going 
through serious readjustments snd dif¬ 
ferences of opinion are bound to arise. These 
various opinions are a safeguard to our 
democracy. 

When times are good It Is not such a big 
problem to run a government or a business 
but now tempers are becoming short, and 
nerves frayed and fraxEled. Businessmen 
and farmcn are having a hard time keeping 
help. Many of them are closing down. One 
hires the help of the other, and bad feelings 
arise. Some accuse the local draft board and 
rationing boards of partiality. In some in¬ 
stances the good, patnotlo men who are serv¬ 
ing on these boards lose their tempers and 
say, **If you know bow to d6 the Job better 
than we do, why don't you do It?" 

Leaders In a democracy Should welcome 
criticism. If the crltlclsttR are unjust they 
should eiplatn why to tlie people. If the 
time ever comes when the people are so In¬ 
timidated that they are afiraid to maka sug- 


geatbma, good or otherwise, then dictatorship 
Is not far away. 

The point wa are trying to make In our 
feeble way la that war la hell. Hitler and 
hla hanohman would lova to see disunity in 
this country and unless we watch ourselves 
very doaaly, watch our tampm and really be 
big men and women. Hitler la going to accom¬ 
plish Just what he set out to do. 

In this wrlter*s humble opinion the situ¬ 
ation in this country la becoming serious. 
Let*! prove to Hitler that democracy does 
work. 

As long as we truly have freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, and all of us take our 
obligations as American cltlaens seriously, we 
will win this war. We must be tolerant and 
steel oiu: tempers to match the imusual sit¬ 
uation now at hand, so that democracy con¬ 
tinues to work effectively. 


Figlitiiif u4 LhriiiK in Ae Air Age 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIBOXNM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to place in the Record one 
of the most interesting and thought-pro¬ 
voking addresses to which I have listened. 
As a believer in air power, both for win¬ 
ning the war and keeping the peace after 
victory is won, the thoughts expressed by 
Dr. Dwayne Orton receive from me a 
genuine response. On two occasions I 
have spoken at educational aviation 
forums with this gentleman who is now 
the director of education for the Inter¬ 
national Business Machines Corporation. 
For years he has been a leader In the field 
of youth training. He has been doing a 
splendid work for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, traveling 60,000 miles in 
36 States and making 165 addresses. A 
few days ago I heard Dr. Orton deliver 
the following speech which 1 hope all 
Members of Congress will read: 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BT DWATNE ORTON, EDU¬ 
CATIONAL CONSULTANT OF THE CIVIL AERO¬ 
NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION TO A LUNCHION 
MEXTINO SPONSORED BT THE CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN., CHAMBXB OF COMMERCE AND KIWANIS 
CLUB, 8XPTBMBXR RS, 1942 

It is a genuine pleaeure to addreu a Ten¬ 
nessee audience on an aviation theme. Under 
the leadership of W. Percy MacDonald, chair¬ 
man of the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Col. Herbert Fox, State executive director of 
aviation; your own Chattanooga cltlxen, Mr. 
John E. Lovell, and others, Tennessee has 
lead the way for other States in the field of 
aviation promotion. 

X come to you today in the Interests of 
the war effort with a message I have chosen 
to oaU **Flghtlng and Uvlng in the Air Age." 

America has always been transportation 
conscious. No other people in the Western 
World have been as tree to move about as 
Americans. The Amevlcaii people enjoy 
pleasure travel to an unparaUeled extant. 
Our labor supply is more mobile than in any 
other oount^. American genius applied In 
the development of automobile transporta¬ 
tion stands out in the history of Western 
dviliaatton as one of man's greatest Mid most 
aoblavamMitK The stoiy of ttia 
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American railroad la an epic of man's pio¬ 
neering aocompliahment. The tremendons 
contribution to the victory program being 
made by railroads, trucking oompaniea, and 
steamship lines of our country stands along¬ 
side our Industrial production power as the 
dliferenoe between defeat and victory. The 
conversion of the manufacturing and dis¬ 
tribution facilities of the United States into 
the production of war material is another 
outstanding example of the resourcefulness 
and organizing genius of American industrial 
leadership. 

Transportation Is the life line which 
stretches from factory to field, from shop to 
soldier, from home to the defender of home. 
Today, we wish to discuss a particular form 
of transport, the airplane which now takes 
Its place alongside its older brothers—>the 
steamship, the railroad, the automobile. 

In some respects, the airplane is more 
revolutionary than the automobile and the 
steam engine. Although the older carriers 
were subject to the restrictions of ocean 
storm and land barrier, they greatly increased 
our speed across the surface of the earth. 
Between 1856 and 1930, the railroads cut our 
coast-to-coast travel time from 29 days to 90 
hours. Since 1930, the airplane has cut it 
to 16 hours. But the distinctive contribu¬ 
tion of the airplane, the fact that makes 
It more revolutionary than dny other mode 
of transport is that It gives man a new di¬ 
mension of experience. It takes him into the 
air, 

Man has always wanted to fly. In his 
mythology he gave the power of flight to his 
gods. 'When he wanted to express the far- 
reaching care of God, he said, 'Tf I take the 
wings of the morning and fly to the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth, lo Thou art there." 
Now, man has taken wings and he flies. 
Men from Leonardo on have dreamed and 
experimented with flying. In our genera¬ 
tion, the Wright brothers gave practical flight 
to the world. 

Now we are engaged in a great war, the 
final outcome of which will determine the 
course of civilization for a thousand years 
to come. It Is a war between two opposing 
views of life and the dignity of humankind. 
One view holds that man was made for the 
state: the other believes that the state was 
made for man. In this struggle we are wit¬ 
nessing the completion of one of history’s 
full cycles in the ebb and flow of civilization: 
the spirit of free scientific inquiry which 
gave technology to the world is going to win 
the victory for freedom against those who 
would pervert technology to destroy the sci¬ 
entific spirit. This war of ideas is being 
fought on the production line, on the trans¬ 
port lines, and on 31 battle fronts of the 
world. 

One of the significant differences between 
this war and preceding conflicts is found in 
the use of the aliplane. Twenty-five years 
ago it was used successfully for reconnais¬ 
sance and some bombing and the exploits of 
combat aces became part of o\ir folklore. But 
today the airplane is the spearhead of attack. 
It blasts the way for land and sea action. It 
protects ground and surface operations. It 
delivers knock-out blows to the vital cen¬ 
ters of enemy production. Many believe it 
will prove to be the decisive Instrument of 
the whole conflict Just as it has proven to be 
the critical weapon of every individual battle 
thus far fought. No more heart-rendering 
proof of this has been given us than in 
'White's story of The Expendables, the P, T. 
boats of Bataan. Those men left to fight 
to the last didn’t cry for more courage, they 
had that to spare. They didn't cry for more 
food and medicine, they were wiUi^ to fight 
on short rations. They didn't cry out for 
more ammunition, they had to destroy some. 
They cried: "Give us more planes." 


The same cry went up in Norway, at Dun¬ 
kerque. at Crete, in Libya, In Malaya, on Su¬ 
matra, on Java, "Give us more planes." 

Their prayer was answered in the Coral 
Sea, at Midway, and in Libya. Now the 
American foimdry, forge, and factory are 
beating out their answer in an ever-swelling 
crescendo. Planes are roiling off the assembly 
lines in increasing numbers. Men in over¬ 
alls are also on the front lines. 

Another part of the answer is found in the 
training programs of the Army and Navy 
Air Forces. When the history of this conflict 
is written, much will be said in praise of the 
unbelievably great educational Job the Army 
and Navy have put over in training personnel 
for the air services. Alongside of this monu¬ 
mental work will be found the civil pilot 
training program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Under the farsighted vision 
and leadership of former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Robert H. Hinckley, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration set out to bring 
the United States abreast of totalitarian 
powers In the development of trained air 
personnel. By 1938 Germany was training 
65,000 air personnel a year. In 1938 the 
United States had only 22,938 registered civil 
pilots of all grades of certification. Within 
3 years after the civil pilot training program 
was initiated, there were 105,000 registered 
pilots. Furthermore, in hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee, Army rec¬ 
ords were cited to show the value of the 
civil pilot training program. Only 11.8 per¬ 
cent of aviation cadets, with a background 
of Civil Aeronautics Administration training, 
"wash out" in Army primary training, com¬ 
pared to 43.4 percent wash-outs among all 
others. In simpler terms, that means that 
for the Air Forces to bring 30.000 pilots 
through its primary training stage, it would 
need to start vrith only 84,000 civil pilot 
training program trainees as compared with 
53,000 who did not have previous civil pilot 
training program experience. Nineteen of 
Jimmy Doolittle's fliers were civil pilot train¬ 
ing program men. 

Now that the Army and Navy have recog¬ 
nized the invaluable services of Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration to the military pro¬ 
gram, we are being pressed on all sides for 
the production of 35,000 pilots and 4,500 
instructors this year. These services are well 
under way; 580 colleges and 125 private 
schools are carrying the victory banner of 
this program. 

There remains, however, a most significant 
area of our aviation effort which must be de¬ 
veloped if the wheels of industry and the 
Jlying squadrons are to be properly supported. 
The air forces of war and of peace require 
the backing of an "air conditioned" people— 
a people who can live successfully in an air 
age. We are proud of the quality of our 
aircraft. We are proud of the quality of our 
air transport systems, but we should be 
ashamed of the quantity of their development. 
When one of oUr great industrial leaders 
heard that a certain air line was operating 
only 77 planes, he said to me, "They should 
have 70 times 7 in service." The only reason 
they didn't have them was that the American 
public hadn't been sufficiently air-minded to 
make 70 times 7 economically possible. 

When the Roberts commission report on 
Pearl Harbor showed the neglect of prepara¬ 
tion for air attack, the American public called 
for the scalps of General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel. We tried to escape our responsi¬ 
bility as citizens by blaming our military 
leaders. We failed to realize that our military 
leaders are tlie product of our schools and our 
society at large. 

Our Army and Navy are what we allowed 
them to be. Did we heed the warnings of 
General Mitchell any more than those we now 
criticize? Did we listen to Admiral Yamell 


when he warned of the coming war in the 
Pacific and Its primary dependence on air¬ 
craft? Not In the last analysis we, the 
citizens, are primarily responsible. 

We must learn the lesson that the develop¬ 
ment of superiority In the air for war and 
peace Is peculiarly dependent upon an air- 
conditioned citizenry. Germany early ap¬ 
plied this lesson. "The avowed purpose of 
this campaign" (the campaign to place avia¬ 
tion education in all schools) is, in Goering’s 
own words, "to make Germany a nation of 
flyers." 

The current campaign of the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration and the United States 
Office of Education is to build an air-con¬ 
scious America by placing aviatiou education 
in the schools of the land. The victory pro¬ 
gram demands trained aviation personnel. 
The holding of the peace requires a people 
who can meet the demands of an air age. 
The victory program demands an air arm that 
can outfight our enemies, backed by a pro¬ 
duction. supply, and personnel line that can 
outwork our enemies, backed by a people who 
are air conditioned to the realities of fighting 
and living in an air age. 

What. then, do we mean by the term "air 
conditioned people"? What do we mean by 
the term "air age"? 

It has not been difficult for us to realize 
that aviation has revolutionized warfare. 
Throughout the war we have witnessed the 
ebb and flow of the tide of battle, success 
and failure in terms of relative superiority 
in air power. The strategy, logistics, and 
tactics of military service have been revolu¬ 
tionized by the airplane. In like manner, 
other fundamental areas of man’s experience 
are vitally affected. 

The first step in air conditioning ourselves 
to the air age is getting an air-age view of the 
world on which we live. 

It is not a new thing for mankind to de¬ 
velop a new view of the world in which he 
lives. He has done it before. He has been 
able to shift his gears, change his sights, 
widen his horizons on many occasions in 
history. Consider for a moment the view of 
the world held by thinking men in the 
golden age of Greece—the period we hold 
up as the acme of intellectual development, 
the fountain head of western art, and the 
cradle of democracy. They viewed the world 
as a flat, plate-like affair, a sort of disc. 
Athens occupied the central spot and around 
about is the "middle sea." Surrounding the 
land is the great outer river of water into 
which no one ventured. 

It was a good idea of the world for them. 
They planned their wars on that map. They 
charted their commerce lanes and sailed their 
ships on it. But it is not an idea of the 
world that we can use today. We teach their 
literature and their art. We count a knowl¬ 
edge of their philosophy as essential to an 
acquaintance with western culture but we 
don't teach their view of the world. 

In the fifteenth century, Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama, Magellan, and others showed that 
the world was round and could be circum¬ 
navigated. With this revolutionary develop¬ 
ment. man had to change his ideas to accord 
with the facts. This was not easy. Naval 
Interests resisted because the larger swells 
of the Atlantic required a different ship from 
that with which they controlled the Medi¬ 
terranean 8ea. Commercial interests refused 
to support Columbus because they had a 
snug little commercial world all tied up in 
their little "middle sea." But change came 
and a new idea of the world was developed. 

The old map was no longer any good so 
they took a globe and wrapped a paper 
around it making a cylinder tangent to the 
equator and parallel to the axis. A Dutch 
map maker developed what we have called, 
after him, the Mercator projection of the 
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After wrapping the cylinder around 
the world, he projected the pointa of the 
globe's surface out on the cylinder and un« 
rolled the cylinder by euMtng It up the 
Paeifio Ocean. Ibis pfi^totlon had the effect 
of giving the North Foie, a point which has 
no dimension, a diatanoe of 25,000 miles. Xt 
greatly dtatorta tba entire northern and 
southern areas of the globe. Greenland ap¬ 
pears as large as Oouth America but actually 
Greenland Is only one-tenth the slae of South 
America. 

Although we find this map to be very bad 
for teeel]^ a woild view in the air age, we 
must recogn te e that it served the needs of a 
Balling vessel age very well. Sailors plotted 
their wind currents, sea currents, and island 
provisioning stations on It. But it was a 
map Of 1402 and has disastrous limitations 
when It is used to teach a world view in 1042. 

The next change in our world view came 
gradually. The steamship was not depend¬ 
ent upon the winds and currents. It came to 
Ignore the islands and to use direct routes 
over long distances. TTansocean commerce 
became more and more a factor In the affairs 
of the world and nations became more ocean 
conscious. Great empires were buUt on the 
foundations of ocean communication and 
the British Empire led the world in the de¬ 
velopment of an ocean-conscious world. ''Bri¬ 
tannia rules the waves" was not Juat an Em¬ 
pire slogan. Xt was an expression of a world 
view. British leadership said "The power that 
controls the entries to the seas controls 
these seas. The power that controls the 
aeas controls the world." Thus was developed 
the British control of world commerce. Name 
the world’s controlling naval fortresses and 
you girdle the globe with the belt of British 
sea power. Scapa Flow, Gibraltar, Buea, 
Aden, Capetown, Ceylon, Freemantle, S 3 rdney, 
Wellington, Sln^pore, Port Stanley, and the 
Ptmama Canal. These are the points of con¬ 
trol in an ocean-going world. At these points 
Britain and the United States (at Panama) 
built great naval fortresses with guns point¬ 
ing toward the sea. Ships don't move about 
the oceans without passing these points of 
sea power. Be it said to the credit of our 
great ally that she was devoted to the prin¬ 
ciple that commerce should flow freely past 
these points. 

Now the significant thing about this view 
of the world is that we adopted it with an 
emphasis quite different from the British. 
We said: "As long as God and the British 
Navy have the situation well in hand, we can 
retire behind our ocean walls, on either side, 
and live unto ourselves alone." Have you 
not heard from platform and read in preas: 
**Tbe British Navy is our flrst line of defense 
In the Atlantic?" 

Was not the fundamental reason for stay¬ 
ing out of the League of Nations our belief 
In our isolation? Did we not develop our 
Neutrality Act on the basis of the Idea that 
the oceans were safeguarding barriers? Iso¬ 
lationism, the blind spot in America's world 
vision, was a fallacy In our view of the physi¬ 
cal world on which we live; a 1402 view that 
could not meet the needs of 1942. You say, 
"That is overslmpllfloatlon." Yes it is—the 
overslmpUfloation that Is always found in the 
fundamental principle. 

Now we have come to a time when we dis¬ 
cover that the guns of Singapore and Peari 
Hartxur point toward the sea. We And Dutch 
Harbor and Greenland and Iceland on the 
main lines of attack against continental 
America. We are fighting and living in an 
air age which requires a new view of the 
world. We either fly or die. Rome fell be¬ 
fore the meobaniaed hordes of barbarians 
who mounted thousands of soldlerB on hones 
and overran the foot legtons of Roman 
dvillzatioii. We either mount our bordea 


on thi wheelB and wings of modem warface 
orwelOMaU. Our minds must ba mounted 
first. 

What Is the air-ege view? Hay X augfeit tt 
by a question? Bow would you go from 
Tokyo to Panama? Why, atsaii^ aexoia the 
ooean via Hawaii, of oouiea. Tea, you 
would—In an oeean-going world, but not in 
an air worid. In 1942, you go north from 
Japan aoroaa Siberia, the Bering Sea, oentral 
Alaska, wee tera -oentral Obnada, Wyoming, 
SLansas, Texas, the Gulf of Mexleo and the 
tip of Yucatan to Panama. Xt is only 7, too 
mUes. What does this mean for eantrai 
United Btetes In a war with ships develoidng 
long rangee and agamst an enemy who does 
not care shout round trips? 

You see Anne Undbergh wdd It when she 
titled her book, "North to the Orlent."^ The 
Russians knew it when they came down over 
the pole from Ifosoow to Seattle. TTS Ignored 
it when Gen. Billy Mitdidl said In 2929: 
"Alaska is the key to the PaeMo." 

What kind of map will represent the air 
age view of our world? Our new map will 
look at a Northern Hemisphere. We will look 
down on the NorUi Pole. Whm we do, we 
will see seven-eighths of the land area of the 
world north of the Equator. When Howard 
Hughes flew around the world, he only went 
14,000 mllee, and yet he touched most of the 
signtflcant points on the globe. 

TTbat are some of the other features of 
this air-age map? In the first place, we ree- 
ogntm that Japan's movement toward 
Alaska is not just a pink tea soiree or a di¬ 
verting movement. It Is on the line of grand 
strategy. Japan is following the direct 
route to the heart cff our industrial empire. 
We have well-founded faith in the qualiW of 
our equipment and the courage and skill of 
our fluting men in Alaska, but we must 
reallae our danger. Alaska Is within strtt- 
Iz^ distance of Chicago. Minneapolis, De¬ 
troit. and 8t. Louis as well as Seattle and San 
Franoisoo. Minneapolis and San Diego are 
the same distance from Toklo; Alaska and 
New York are the same distance from Ber¬ 
lin; Seattle and Norfolk, Va., are the same 
distance from Moscow. 

Alongside these facts of distance, place the 
even more eigniflcant fact that it is easier to 
fly the pole than the lower latitudes, and the 
strategic aspects of our location beeome dear. 
The favorable flying conditions of the stratos¬ 
phere are found at only 4^ miles of altitude 
over the North Pole. At the Equator one must 
oUmb 11 mfles to reach the same oondUioiDe. 
FurthemMxre, the t e m p er atu ree are higher in 
the stratosphere at the Korlh Pole than in 
the stratoe^wre at the Equator. 

When you project your world on a pdar- 
centered map thrmigh an alr-oonditioned lens, 
the revolution In your thinking about the 
geography of the woild becomes ai^sarent. 

In the second place, the time and distance 
changes In the air age have a profound effect 
upon the rdatkms of peoples, natlone, and 
races. The Vega Airplane Oo. lecently ran an 
advertiaement showing an aviator holding the 
world in hie hand. The artiit had not repro- 
sented the mythical figure of Atlas straining 
to the task of hoisting the world on his shoul¬ 
ders. No. Aviation has so shrunk the world 
tlmt man holds it m tlw hollow of his hand. 

We are ferrying mOltaiY planes across the 
Atlantic ocesn on 7-. 8-, and 9-hour aobedulei. 
Our political and military leadne go on mls- 
slona to London, Mosoow, Ai^eim, Chunking, 
and reooni the travel tlase In hours. A 
decide ago, weeks would have been the time 
designation. TThat we now do in the vktery 
program, we wlE do In the pmeoits of peace 
after the war. The only dlffevenee wm be m 
the acceler ation ard economy posdOMe 
by the cumulative expetlenoe of the war. 

Our ferry command is tranqpaeting soldiers 
and suppliea at an ever-incrsaBtiig rate. At 


last we have Manied that we eaimot supply 
tha enhoal pecaomneL and tec hirt ea l suppme 
of an air war on the Slow ashednlea of ooaan 
conv o y. Cargo Sblpa of the atr b eeo me the 
impinitiva demand ef tha victery program. 
Translate these aettvitles into the demands 
of peace and the data supphed by one of our 
commercial air lines appear oonasrvattve. It 
was stated Umt the cost of the Qwm XUs- 
obsth would capttallBS sn air tina whloh 
would provide 11 round trips daily acroaa 
the North Attantlo. This air Una would be 
able to carry one-half the paacenger traffie 
of the North Atlaatle croming avenupod be¬ 
tween the yaara liig and 199t. Thatiseome- 
thtng to ponder. 

Ovemlglit matt eervioe halfway around the 
world awaits only the oeaMng of hostilities. 
The Atlantio mail load prior to this war was 
between se ven end eight tboumnd pounds* a 
day. A dipper ship has carried as much as 
18,500 poandB on one trip. 

When the Oennan and Italian air lines 
were appropriated by the various oountriee 
of South Amerlos, it was discovere d that 
whole eommuttitSes had been carved out of 
the jungle by ploneem who had been trans¬ 
port^ and supplied entirely by air. These 
roads had not been built to them. Ralls 
did not follow them to their frontier. The 
covered wsgon of the new geographic frontier 
followB a radio beam along God'S great high¬ 
way of the sldee. 

The Kansas City Planning Commission re¬ 
cently set in motion a project for establishing 
a three-block air terminal on the edge of the 
downtown district. This small airpc^ would 
be used by taxtplanes of the hellcopto type 
in transporting passengers, mail, and light 
freight to the city from outlying airports. 
Seven airports on the fringe of the ci^ are 
a part of this eight-and-a-half-miUlon-doliar 
program. Tilth prophetic foresight, the sec¬ 
retary of the commission said; The airplane 
era may well require the replanning of our 
cities and the adoption of a design more in 
keeping with the new mobility of the air." 
These are but a few Ittustratlons which in¬ 
dicate that fighting and living in the Air Age 
require a major revolution in our thinking. 
TThat then are some of the changes which 
must take place in human relationships? 

We have considered the geographic argu¬ 
ment against isolationism. Now let us note 
that internationalism Is an attitude of mind 
more necessary than ever before the war. 
As the perfidy of our enemies came to be seen 
against the oydorama of our appeasement 
and trtzstfulneas, we sustained a reaction 
against the ideal of international brother¬ 
hood. Now, however, we are gaining poise 
and we reallae that modem technology has 
created such an interdependent woild as to 
make International and Interoultural under¬ 
standing as essential to the peace as muni¬ 
tions are to the war. Ultrasignlficant In this 
Is the airplane. 

For a while teadhers wondered If their pro- 
femion of Intemationaliwii had been a mis¬ 
take. When our young men seemed to resist 
the can to arms, charges were made that edu¬ 
cation had trained a submiSBive generation 
of padfists. Now, however, we are aware 
of the fMt that the inculcation of Interna¬ 
tional Idealism has gtven us a more intelli¬ 
gent soldier who, seeing the threat of bar- 
barlo totalitarianism, win give himeelf for 
the pr eee rvati c p of human dignity and 
human freedom. 

The airplane baa so obliterated the geo¬ 
graphic basee of Isolatioiiism ae to place 
a heavy premium upon an undetetanding 
intemattonaltam. Onoe we depended upon 
mountain ra&M. xiveti, ooean slioree, lot 
oepB, and buitr states to eeparate wanttig 
nations and to define opposiiig systems in 
the bal anc e of power. Nbw, thoee oonoepta 
of world organmatlon are gone. They are 
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210 longer practical in the Air Age. The air¬ 
plane Hies over all geographic and human 
barrlera with Impunity. Crete was ringed 
by the sea and surrounded by an almost im¬ 
pregnable chain of naval power. German 
sea transport was stopped. In spite of this 
85.0000 soldiers of Hitler dropped out of the 
skies. 

The air transport of peace will not be 
restricted to shore line ports of entry. Min¬ 
neapolis is apt to be a better departure 
point for China than Seattle. 

As an example visualize with me the 
meaningfulness of all this for the teaching 
of languages^-too long hog-tied by the re¬ 
strictions of the grammarians* approach. 
What a wonderful opportunity now is had 
to make the finest entry into the lives of 
people-language—a real and vital study. 
The minds and hearts of others are re¬ 
vealed in their language, their customs, 
their ideas. What a wonderful opportunity 
is thrust upon language teachers by the de¬ 
mands of an interdependent world shrunken 
by air transport. To understand “mafiana’* 
and what it means is a great culture, to 
wipe out forever the shame of the American 
salesman who sought to convert Latin Amer¬ 
ica to his helter-skelter, catch-as-catch- 
can, devil-may-care methods of doing today 
what ought to be done tomorrow, are great 
missionary enterprises of our new inter¬ 
nationalism in the Air Age. 

"Some day the eagle will be a dove'* an¬ 
nounced an advertisement of one of our large 
industries. Out there in the beckoning skies 
of the future the airplane will be as efiectlve 
an instrument for peace as it now is for war. 
In the midst of war, we work toward the day 
when war shall be no more and we say: 
"Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall 
inherit the earth." In truth and with rever¬ 
ence we may also say: "Blessed are the fliers 
for they shall make the peace." 

Americans are fighting the war in order to 
establish peace in harmony with the ideals 
of democracy and its great freedoms. Now 
the compass of the peoples of the world turn 
toward her. There was a time when our 
scholars went to Germany to study. Now 
students come to our libraries and labora¬ 
tories from all over the world. Once they 
looked to London for financial leadership; 
now they turn to Washington and New York. 
In their dire extremity, the Old World turned 
to America to be the arsenal of democracy 
and American industry met the challenge. 

To America came the people of the world 
seeking refuge from the Old World's oppres¬ 
sion. From America went out the ideal of 
democratic standards of living without caste 
or class. 

America has been the sanctuary for the 
Ideals of the western world; now she must 
be the powerhouse. 

Today, American pilots, air-line executives, 
navigators, meteorologists, and engineers are 
working all over the world In the service of 
supply. Back to the arsenal of democracy 
will come the vast experiences of aviation 
operations around the globe. In the days of 
holding the peace America and all peoples 
everywhere will depend upon this rich experi¬ 
ence to make a better world. 

In that day when the eagle will become a 
dove, the responsibility will rest not alone 
upon air technicians. The mantle of re¬ 
sponsibility falls across the shoulders of each 
one of us. l^mooracy does not move by 
fiat from central authority. Democracy Is 
strong only as the body politic is strong. 
If the world is to be dependent upon a great 
air force to gain the victory and hold the 
peace, that air force is dependent upon the 
resources and support of an air-conditioned 
people who see the viidon of the new world, 
develop within themselves the ability to 
fight and live in the Air Age. 


One hundred years ago, Alfred Lord Tenny¬ 
son saw as he— 

**• • • dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see. 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be: 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew, 

From the nation's airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm. 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro* the thunderstorms; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man. the Federation 
of the world.” 


Justice Byrnes and Farm Prices 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN L RANKIN 

OF Mississippi 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 5, 1H2 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the few rays of hope 
that has come to the farmers of this 
country lately, and especially to the cot¬ 
ton farmers, was the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Byrnes to handle the Price Ad¬ 
ministration of Farm Commodities. 

Mr. Byrnes served In the House with 
me for many years, and 1 think I know 
his position with reference to agriculture. 
If we are to deal Justly with the farmers 
of this country, the Administrator should 
carry out the assurance given by the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Stea¬ 
gall] the other day to the effect that 
prices would be so arranged that the in¬ 
dependent farmer would get as much for 
his labor as a man does working in in¬ 
dustry. If that is done, there will be a 
rapid advance in the prices of cotton, 
wheat, corn, and other staple farm com¬ 
modities. 

Mr. Byrnes fought against a high pro¬ 
tective tariff, because it discriminated 
against the farmer and in favor of in¬ 
dustry. Today the discrimination 
against the independent farmer who does 
his own work and in favor of the in¬ 
dustrial laborer whose wages are fixed 
by the Government, or a Government 
agency, are greater than any ever im¬ 
posed, or even threatened, by the tariff 
barons of old whose vicious policies Mr. 
Byrnes so vigorously opposed. I know 
whereof I speak, because I fought along¬ 
side of him in that struggle for Justice 
for the American fanners when he was a 
Member of the House, 


The farms of this country are being 
drained not only of their young men who 
are going into the service but of their 
laborers who are crowding into industries 
and defense plants where they are paid 
from 2 times to 10 times the wages they 
can earn toiling in their own fields. 

If we are going to continue to thus 
pamper the industrial laborer and penal¬ 
ize the farmer, then God save the 
country. 

The Dawn of a New Era in Detenoining 

Farm Prices—^All the Farmer Asks It 
Justice 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, October 6, 1942 , 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
this House and the Senate passed the 
new price control bill by overwhelming 
majorities. It is now the hope of every 
patriotic American that the President 
will administer this bill in such a way as 
to prevent nmaway inflation and to con¬ 
trol prices, profits, and salaries on a basis 
of equity to all and favoritism to none. 
Congress has done its part. We have 
sent to the President a bill setting up 
standards and establishing principles 
upon which an effective and equitable 
price control structure can be developed. 

When the original price-control bill 
was before Congress several months ago^ 
Mr. Speaker, I was among those voting 
against it. I believed then, and it is ad¬ 
mitted now, that a price-control bill 
which contained no over-all authority 
but which sought to hold down certain 
prices while having no power to regulate 
wages and other factors entering into 
the cost of merchandise could not pos¬ 
sibly succeed, and that it would only 
result in a hopelessly confused and un¬ 
fair situation. Our experience in recent 
months has demonstrated the correct¬ 
ness of this viewpoint. The President 
himself has admitted that his original 
price-control machinery has collapsed. 

CONGRESS DOSS THE JOB BIGfXT 

This time Congress resolved to do the 
Job well or not at all. When the Presi¬ 
dent in his Labor Day speech unfortu¬ 
nately and unfairly attempted to paint 
the American farmer as the source of all 
inflationary eVil and proposed that Con¬ 
gress reduce the prices received by farm¬ 
ers while leaving it to the President to 
deal with the wages of labor, Congress 
wisely and firmly refused to pass any 
such one-sided and unwarranted legis¬ 
lation. Congress insisted on dealing with 
both farm prices and labor in the same 
bill. It insisted on freezing a relation¬ 
ship between these two factors rather 
than handling one of them by legislative 
means and the other one by Executive 
caprice. It denied the theory that the 
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fanner is the cause of any Inftotlonary 
movement now amxkrent in this country 
and sought to write a Mil which would 
deal fairly with agriculture and which 
would be equally fair with both wages 
and profits* 

Throughout the debate on the price- 
control bill the farm bloc in Congress 
was blasphemed and berated, and espe¬ 
cially after the House had succeeded in 
writing into the legislation an all-impor. 
tant point of view which remains in the 
bill as it was finally passed and which 
opens the dawn of a new era in determin¬ 
ing farm prices. 1 refer, Mr. Speaker, to 
the courageous House action in writing 
into law the highly obvious but hereto¬ 
fore neglected fact that the costs of 
raising farm products must be considered 
in arriving at a fair price for these 
products. 

BASTERW cimcs OIVl rAKKeiS THl WORKS 

Big city newspapers—and even some 
papers in the Farm Belt itself which are 
either owned or dominated by big city 
interests—belabored Congress, generally, 
and the individual members of our farm 
Moc, spedflcally. in editorial after edi¬ 
torial. Cartoonists pictured the farmer 
and his friend as hi-Jackers and villains* 
Radio commentators went into new 
flights of far-flung fancy as they gave 
the people a biased, one-sided, distorted, 
perverted, and down-right plain ordinary 
false report of what the farmer was ask¬ 
ing in this legislation. Multimillion 
dollar concerns such as the International 
Latex Co. of Delaware whose highly paid 
olflcers and profit takers probably would 
not know the difference between a cow 
and a steam caliope spend thousands of 
dollars of tax-exempt money in full page 
newspaper advertisements in the New 
York Times and other eastern papers 
calling the members of the farm bloc in 
Congress everything mean and contempt¬ 
ible that the laws of decency—loosely 
interpreted at that—would permit. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a toss-up for sev¬ 
eral days whether being called a skunk, 
a Nazi, a saboteur, a bum. or a member 
of the farm bloc in Congress was the 
biggest insult. All the mean things that 
could be thought of were said or written 
by aU the men that money could buy in 
condemning the Members of Congress 
who dared to stand up and fight for Jus¬ 
tice-nothing more, Mr. Speaker, but 
Just plain, or^ary, table variety, made- 
in-Amerlca Justice for the farmer. But 
in the long run the storm of adjectives 
blew itself out and the friends of the 
farmer in Congress stood pat so that the 
price-control bill as it finally passed con¬ 
tained a few highly significant phrases 
which rightfully interpreted and cor¬ 
rectly administered by the President will 
mean that Congress last week established 
a new milestone in the long fight to get 
a square deal for the American farmer. 

A MXW UBASUSmO SIXCK VOS VASK VIUBCM 

Mr. Speaker, that milestone was the 
following language which remained in 
the price control bin as it finally pasaed 
Congr ess last Rrlday, Tba bill provides 


that Ihe ^T^esldent is directed to give 
adequate weighting to farm labor** In fix¬ 
ing price ceilings, and it directs him 
further to **make any necessary modifi¬ 
cation in maximum prices where by 
reason of increased labor or other costs 
to the producers of such agrloUtural 
commodity incurred ^oe January 1, 
1941, the maximum prices so established 
will not reflect such increased costs.** 

Mr. Speaker, by those few specific 
directives to the President by this Con¬ 
gress, we have for the first time in 
American history established the fact 
that henceforth in determining fair or 
equitable or parity prices for the Ameri¬ 
can farmer the costs of the labor in¬ 
volved in the production of those prices 
must be considered. In some ways this is 
one of the most Important victories ever 
won for the cause of a successful agri¬ 
cultural Industry and the record should 
show that this Congress won that victory 
in the face of the most vicious, highly 
financed, determined, and damnable 
tirade of abuse and criticism that any 
Congress has ever faced as it sought to 
get Justice for the farmer. 

PARtTT FOR tHX FARMER—HOT ONLY HIS 
PRODUCE 

Victories for agriculture come hard in 
this Congress, Mr. Speaker, but the en¬ 
couraging thing is that once won they are 
likely to be permanent. America is not 
likely to turn back to the perfectly inde¬ 
fensible and ridiculous theory again of 
not including the costs of production in 
calculations intended to determine a fair 
price for agriculture. To consider prices 
as **parlty'* which simply seek to stabilize 
the buying power of a bushel of com 
without giving any consideration to the 
varying costs of producing that bushel 
of corn, Mr. Speaker, is nonsense. After 
all, we are tx^g to give Justice to the 
farmer who raises the corn and not the 
ears of com which comprise the bushel. 
Simply to fix a relationship whereby a 
bushel of corn will always buy a new i^r 
of overalls means nothing if we permit 
the costs of producing that corn to rise 
so that the fanner must pay a man the 
equivalent of two pair of overalls to care 
for and pick that bushel of corn. 

AMISXOAIf AGBZCTTLTUaX IS AXilST 

An alert agricultural America will 
never permit a return to such an inter¬ 
pretation of parity as I have described 
above. It will continue from now on 
to seek parity for the farmer rather than 
parity for the things he sells without 
any cemsideration to the costs of produc¬ 
ing those Items of merchandise. Let us 
hope that the administration of this 
price-control Mil will be wisely handled 
and fairly conducted and that the victory 
won for the American farmer will help 
make possiMe the production of the food 
necessary to the winning of this war. 
Let us further hope that after the war is 
over the real returns of this new basis 
for determining prices will at long last 
give the farmers of America the square 
deal for which they have so long both 
^Uptfced and walled. 


fkt Pjrobkai ti fetroleum Fialaciioa 

B XT EWSgQ N OF 
or 

HON. JOSEPH COHAHONET 

OP wToimio 

m TBS 8ENATB OF TH8 UNTTBa^ STATliS 

Wednesday, October 7 ilegiHlaUve day of 
Monday, October B), 1$42 

Mr. 0*MAH0NEY. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of the Interior testified this 
morning before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Burveya 
on the problem of petroleum production. 
His testimony is of such immediate sig¬ 
nificance that I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
Rkoord. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I have XoUowed with Interat the acUvlties 
of this committee since it was eitaMisbed and 
am more than pleased to be able to say that 
I lUm the way In which you have gone about 
the task of ascertaining the situation with 
respect to petroleum stq>ply. 

More particularly, I am gratified at the 
emphasis that you have placed on the need 
for stimulating the search for new reserves, 
for therein you are dealing directly and con¬ 
structively with that which rapidly is becom¬ 
ing our greatest and most important con¬ 
tinuing problem. The demands of global war 
have forced such heavy withdrawals from our 
petroleum bank account that nothing must 
be left undone today that will result in the 
replenishment of those deposits. 

So X think that there are Important tbingi 
that this committee can do to help In the 
achievement of our common objectives, and I 
welcome the opportunity that has been 
afforded me by your chairman to appear be¬ 
fore you this morning. 

In preparing for this appearance X had in 
mind that your committee would, quite 
natxirally, expect from me an accounting of 
the activities of the Office of Petroluem Co¬ 
ordinator for War. Perhaps I may best begin 
by recalling the Pre8ldent*s letter of May 28, 
1941, which estahliBhed the Office of Petro¬ 
leum Coordinator. The President instructed 
me to be responsible for **making petroleum 
and petroleum iffoducts available, adequately 
and continuously, in the proper forms, at 
the proper placet and at reasonable prices to 
meet military and etvUian needs.** 

In carrying out this assignment, the Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator has recogniaed that 
military needs must have first consideration. 
There must be fuel and lubricants for our 
planes and tanks and sh^M. There must be 
oU to operate our war plants. There can be— 
and there has been—no failure in that 
respect. 

At the eame time, If we are to have the 
high citizen morale vrhich total war requires, 
Itlsreoognlied that everything humanly pos¬ 
sible must be done to supply civilian require¬ 
ments, to the extent that this does not ham¬ 
per the prosecution of that vmr. 

The oomblnstion of the two requirements— 
military and ctvUian—presents a task of lit¬ 
erally enormous prop^ont. It Is a task 
oompUoated by the aearclty of materials and 
by the umltatloss of eseentiai wartime price 
oontrole. And, ft Is a Job of the magnitude 
which le Mevltahle In a 810^000,080 IndisN 
tqr madtup fgeomOOO^ Ma ikiteif, yMm 
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thoxisands of producers, and hxmdreds of re* 
fUiers and transporters. 

X believe that there is no Industry more 
complex or more highly technical than oil. X 
believe that there is no Industry where an 
apparently slight dislocation in one field will 
produce such repercussions throughout all 
other fields. These facts were fully recognized 
when we organized our staff for the coordina¬ 
tion of oil. My only instruction to Deputy 
Coordinator Davies in the matter of employ¬ 
ment was that he get the very best men ob¬ 
tainable. This, he has unvaryingly done, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that I believe 
that no oil company in the world has a finer 
technical staff than that which now serves 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War. 

It is well that we have had them, for the 
Jobs which they have had to do have been 
difficult of accomplishment. Though we have 
needed more exploration, we have been con¬ 
fronted with a decline in such activity be¬ 
cause of the diminishing areas of possible 
discovery, and the uncertainty of returns to 
the prospectors. Though we have needed 
more crude oil production, we have had only 
60 percent of last year’s volume of material 
and equipment with which to drill. Con¬ 
fronted with ever-expanding demands for pe¬ 
troleum war products-lOO-octane gasoline, 
toluene for TNT, butadiene for synthetic 
rubber, aviation lubricants, bunker oil for 
ships, industrial oil for factories—^we have 
had to overcome the shortage of critical ma¬ 
terials, the bottlenecks in fabricating facili¬ 
ties, and the loss of trained technical men to 
the armed services. 

1 do not intend to take your time now to 
go into details on aU of these problems. I do 
want, however, to give you gentlemen a gen¬ 
eral portrayal of the Job that has to be done 
to see that oil does its part to bring us vic¬ 
tory. Under the President’s schedule for this 
year and next, the oil industry must fuel and 
lubricate 165,000 planes, 120,000 tanks, and 
18.000,000 or more tons of ships. It must— 
with the loss of the Dutch East Indies and the 
threat to other rich oil fields—be ready to 
supply whatever oil is needed for our allies 
In arms. 

Frankly, gentlemen, the road we have had 
to travel in the past year or more has been 
extremely rough. War has dealt severely with 
the petroleum Industry; it has led the indus¬ 
try from one critical situation to another. 

We have had, of course, even before the 
outbreak of war, the serious problem of trans¬ 
portation. All of you are familiar with that. 
You know and appreciate what it has meant 
to attempt to develop a system for the over¬ 
land movement of oil to the east coast In 
complete substitution for the ocean tankers 
which formerly delivered crude oil and refined 
products to this section In never-failing 
quantities. You know, too, that that situa¬ 
tion is being met. in amazing fashion. In the 
week of September 10, railroad tank car deliv¬ 
eries reached the astonishing total of 866,710 
barrels a day, an all-time record. 8o, as I say, 
we are getting somewhere with respect to 
transportation. 

There has existed also the very real prob¬ 
lem of directing the necessary increases in the 
supply of petroleum war products. And we 
have had to get the Job done with less of the 
new tools and materials than would be re¬ 
quired ordinarily. I doubt that It is appre¬ 
ciated even yet just what this has involved— 
this business of doing more with leas. 

Let us look for a moment, therefore, at 
what has been done with respect to the 
production of the 100-octane aviation gaso¬ 
line with which we fuel our fighting planes 
and those of our allies. Output of XOO- 
octane fuel has soared already far beyond 
even our wildest expectations, and wail In 
advance of the coming on stream of the 


new equipment now In process of installa¬ 
tion throughout the coimtry. That produc¬ 
tion today Is about 2^ times what It was 
thought a year ago could be produced by our 
refineries. They have achieved that Increase 
principally because of Just two things: By in¬ 
terrefinery exchanges necessary to the adop¬ 
tion of proper blending practices, and by 
converting existing equipment to the produc¬ 
tion of aviation gasoline blending materials. 
By doing these things, the refining branch of 
the petroleiun Industry has, without resort to 
large quantities of new materials, been suc¬ 
cessful to date in keeping us well abreast of 
demand for what is perhaps the most 
critically needed of all petroleum products. 

Then, there is another critical problem, 
which also concerns the refining branch, and 
which now is causing us more than a little 
concern and, certainly, some misgivings. I 
refer to the changes we have had to order 
in refinery yields, so as to produce, from 
crude oil, more heating and industrial oils 
and less gasoline. 

We have had, as you know, to call upon 
those refiners east of the Rocky Mountains to 
make such changes, and they have done so 
in highly commendable fashion. I am not 
sure, however, how long they can continue 
to do so, or how much further they can 
change their yields without some arrange¬ 
ment for compensation for the financial loss 
which this involves. The reason, of course, 
is quite manifest: Gasoline is the profit crop 
from crude oil. Heating oils and industrial 
oils are the low-price products. In fact, they 
are, in effect, subsidized by gasoline. So. 
when a refiner is asked to make less and less 
of his high-value product, and more and 
more of the low-value product, Ms net re¬ 
turns diminish to the vanishing point. 

Now, even the largest and most financially 
stable companies cannot operate on such a 
basis indefinitely. Under present circum¬ 
stances, the smaller ones are quite unable to 
survive. They are faced with the alternatives 
of going out of business altogether or consoli¬ 
dating with their larger competitors. 

I am sure that you gentlemen share with 
me the conviction that such a condition must 
not develop if we can possibly avoid it. 
Not only would we lose the productive capac¬ 
ity of these small refiners—urgently needed 
in the war—but we would, in effect, be re¬ 
sponsible for the development of a monopoly 
which is repugnant to our conception of free 
enterprise and equal opportunity. 

The Office of Petroleum Coordinator, as you 
know, has no means of providing the com¬ 
pensatory relief which is so urgently required. 
We have discussed the question with the Of¬ 
fice of Price Administration and with the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation, but 
neither agency has, so far, felt that it could 
undertake the responsibility. I earnestly 
hope, however, that some arrangement may 
be made, and made promptly, for it is a 
matter of first importance in our attack upon 
the fuel-oil problem. 

This brings me. gentlemen, to what I shall 
call the foundation problem of all, the prob¬ 
lem of maintaining our supplies of crude oil 
at those levels which will assure a constant, 
even flow of crude from reservoir to refinery 
for howsoever long the war may last, whether 
it be 3 years, 6 years, or 10. 

Today we are confronted by the unfortu¬ 
nate situation of having only two areas 
within the United States on which we can 
call for substantial additional sustained rates 
of production. The production of California 
heavy crude oil has been increased to its 
maximum capacity in an effort to meet the 
war demands for heavy fuel oils, but we are 
still finding it necessary to draw on the 
stocks that were built up prior to the war in 
an effort to satisfy these demands. The cur¬ 


rent productive rates in Michigan and Kansas 
are higher than many think is proper for ef¬ 
ficient rates of recovery. The productive rates 
of Illinois and Mississippi are rapidly declin¬ 
ing at a time when sustained production from 
these States would be so valuable in aUevl- 
ating our east coast shortage. Most of the oil 
fields of Louisiana and Arkansas are produc¬ 
ing at their maximum efficient capacity. 
With few exceptions the other areas in the 
United States are producing at capacity. The 
only two areas in the United States where 
substantial additional sustained productive 
capacity exists are the Gulf coast of Texas and 
west Texas-New Mexico. Increasing the pro¬ 
ductive rates of other areas over the current 
rates will result in unwarranted loss of petro¬ 
leum reserves and in the excessively rapid de¬ 
cline of the productive capacities. 

The prime need for petroleum in our war 
efforts, the critical supply of materials needed, 
in oil-field construction, and the disturb¬ 
ingly small quantities of new crude-oil re¬ 
serves being discovered all point to the ex¬ 
treme necessity of obtaining maximum re¬ 
covery of our presently known crude-oil re¬ 
serves. In addition to the establishment 
of proper primary control of production, all 
secondary methods of recovery should be and 
are being encouraged. 

We were fortunate in having at the outset 
of the war an immense underground reserve 
which had been gradually built up through 
the years by an industry highly proficient 
in the art of discovering and developing oil. 
At the close of the last war our proved re¬ 
serves were about 7,000,000,000 barrels, and, 
in the 20 years following, enoiigh additional 
oil was found, not only to take care of all 
our requirements, but to increase our proved 
reserves to about 10,000,000.000 barrels. When 
I speak of **proved reserves" X mean oil that 
has actually been found and blocked out by 
drilling, not taking into account any oil that 
may be present in deeper sands that have not 
been reMhed by the drill or in geologic struc¬ 
tures thkt have not yet been tested, or in the 
large areas of our national domain that have 
not as yet been adequately explored. 

This vast increase in our proven oil re¬ 
sources was made possible in part by the 
increased skill of the geologists of the in¬ 
dustry, in part by the Invention of new in¬ 
struments for exploring underground condi¬ 
tions, and in ps^ by improvements in the 
methods of drilling wells, through which it 
was possible to find oil reservoirs at greater 
depths below the surface. Of the 124 new 
major oil fields found in this coimtry during 
the period from 1930 to 1080, more than 
100 were located by scientific methods alone. 

A major oil field is considered by the in¬ 
dustry to be one that will ultimately pro¬ 
duce at least 20,000,000 barrels of oil. With 
present production at about 4,000,000 barrels 
per day, this means that we are consuming 
the oil content of a major field every 6 days. 
You can see by this, then, that to maintain 
our present proven reserves It is going to be 
necessary to find in the average year the 
equivalent of 70 fields containing 20,000,000 
barrels each. 

Of course, the great majority of the new 
discoveries are small. In 1035, which was our 
best year for oil finding, 104 new fields were 
discovered with new reserves of about 1,000,- 
000,000 barrels, an average of about 18,000,000 
barrels per pool. Since that year the aver¬ 
age size of new fields has been decreasing 
until last year the average was only about 
1,000,000 barrels per field. 

X am disturbed particularly by the resiUta 
of oil finding during the last 3 years. While 
the number of fields found has been con¬ 
siderably increased, their average size has 
greatly diminished. The result is that, while 
the figures show some Increase in our net 
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merm, the inoreaae hat not been at rapid 
at In prevlotis yetrt, PerhidM the national 
domain hat been pretty thcicoo^y hunted 
over by the methodt we hare been utina, 
and we mutt perfect tome new way of llndlxig 
oil, which will locate Mdt that now escape 
our net. 

The ditlocaticm of otor oil transportation 
syatem, resulting from enemy action, hat 
thrown a heary load on our producing fa- 
cUltlea In tome areas and placed aeeere limita¬ 
tions on the movement of oil out of the 
other areas. Our reeer vea of oil are thus being 
drawn upon in an uneven manner, with the 
reeult that tome flrtclt are being produced 
at rates that wo\ild be considered excetaive 
In peacetime. 

To turn up, gentlemen, we are face to face 
with a situation where, to be on reasonably 
safe ground, we must take every poaalble 
meaaure to stimulate the search for new on 
xeaerves. And, of course, everything possible 
must be done to assure the devcK^ment of 
that which we already have on an orderly 
basis, In accordance with sound conservation 
practices. 

As you know very well, the intensity of our 
wUdoattlng effort depends, after aU. upon 
three major elements: I refer first to the 
price of oil. The second and third factors 
are, as X have Indicated previouaiy, the avail- 
ability of lands suitable for exploration, and 
the kind of tools we possess with which to 
do the job. 

As to price, the tnduitry has found by ex- 
perlenoe that an increase In the price of 
crude oil was an effective stimulant of pros¬ 
pecting and a consequent increase In the 
number of new flehla discovered. This is 
understandable because higher prices nat¬ 
urally attracted more venture capital into the 
oil business. And I need not remind you 
that wildcat wells are drliled only by a pros¬ 
perous industry, with money which can be 
earmarked for possible loss. 

Of course, gentlemen, we must remember 
that the financial position of the oil industry 
Is now affected—and will continue to be 
affected—by the numerous controls of a war¬ 
time economy. Rationing of the use of gaso¬ 
line will make aerlous Inroads into the in¬ 
dustry's Income. Sharp increases in the 
coets of labor and materials will cause oper¬ 
ating margins on many properties to vanish. 
Taxation will take a much larger sllee of any 
profits that are left, and will leave less re- 
iourees to be used for exploration. An of 
theee factors nsed to be considered in any 
effort to encourage the discovery of new 
petroleum reserves. 

I sincerely believe that the price structure 
might well be reviewed, and that repreeenta- 
tlone from the Industry—some of which have 
already been made to the Price Admlnlstra- 
toiv-should be carefully weighed. It may 
well be that price advances should be made 
at this time in the light of present-day costs, 
and to stimulate much-needed new develop¬ 
ment. The Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
Is prepared to collaborate with the Price Ad¬ 
ministrator in an analysis of this problem. 

Special assistance in the form of higher 
priorities on the materials required should 
and is being extended, of course, in the ease 
of exploratory wells which are to be drilled 
on promising locations. This is and has been 
one of the foundatkm stones of our policy. 
Yet our experience continues to be that of 
consuming more crude oil than we are dls- 
oovering to take its place. 

The development of many areas where 
geological structure favorable to the oceinr- 
rence of oU Is present has been retarded be¬ 
cause of diversity of ownership of oil rights. 
This situation exists parttoularly in some 
districts where our reserves are being de¬ 
pleted rapidly. Accordingly, It Is the Inten¬ 
tion of the Petroleum Goordlnator to study 
the ownership of oil rights in such areas as 


may be oonsidered advisable and It Is my 
ho^ that oooperatM wqp l og a tloii may be 
brought about hf the ownera, wHh our office 
doing whatever it can to brl^ theee owners 
together. If theresult Is the drilling os^ more 
test wells on favfNnffiie stmetures, then our 
studies in this rsg aid wffl have been wffil 
worth the time and effort. 

It may well be. In f aot it le my elnoeie hope, 
that the heerlngs now being held by Ibis 
committee will lead to the advancement of 
still further measuiee which can be under¬ 
taken to prmnote exploretkm on an aooffie- 
rated bails. The gentlemen whoee teetlmony 
you are to receive later are well qualified to 
go Into all aspects of the problem and X know 
that you will make the most of the oppor¬ 
tunity that is afforded to avail yomselvee 
of their expert knowledge. 

In the final analysis, the importance of 
finding new re se r v es to augment the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of our known enide-oil 
fields cannot be overemphasiaed. Anything 
that you gentlemen can do to stimulate this 
urgently needed activity will be a direct 
contribution to the winning of the war. 


Prhctical Program for Increasinf 
ProdhmtioB mi the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REhlARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBE8XNTATIVBS 
Tuesday, October $, 1942 

Mr. BENDER Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Wickard’s Peoria proposal to transfer 
thousands of farm families from suhmar- 
ginal land to the fertile areas of the 
Nation in order to help solve the difficult 
problem of a disappearing farm labcor 
force is a step in the right direction. 1 
believe the Department of Agriculture 
should take steps at once to carry out the 
proposal In time to have these families 
In a position to produce the ''food for 
freedom** by the start of the next crop 
season. 

But the Secretary's proposal is only a 
step. It does not go far enough. There 
is another area in whidi nothing has yet 
been done, and It offers almost limitless 
possiblliti^ for increasing production on 
the farm. 

1 refer to an aggressive plan of ra¬ 
tionalizing the use of existing farm ma¬ 
chinery, chiefly by means of neighbor¬ 
hood machinery po<^i and Oovemment 
contracting for special types of eqedp- 
ment which can be taken south and 
moved north with the harvest. 

In my own State of Ohio, for instance, 
there is the kind of submarginal unpro¬ 
ductive land of which the Becretery 
speaks. In other counties there is an 
overpopulation of power machinery 
whldi Is operated IntensiTely at certain 
seasons and stands idle for many months 
of the year. Properly used, that ma« 
chinery could ropl^ hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of man-days on the Nalioii*s 
farms. 

Suppose a man Ims a potato digger, 
for example. He uses it for a few days 
on his own place, and it lies idle the rest 


of Hie year, dn other fhnns potatoes 
are dug by band, requiring a large 
amount of labor at the peak season. Why 
not arrange to start that potato digger 
working at the southern end iff the po¬ 
tato and move It north from farm 
to fann throughout the potato harvest? 
Fanners who have paid wages to crews 
6f diggers would be glad to pay for the 
use of that machine. 

Machinery made available on that 
basis could be handled, with the permis¬ 
sion of its farmer-owner, of course, by 
crews trained by State agricultural col¬ 
lege emineers. 

Other khids of macMnery-^-oomblnes, 
tractors, buck rakes, and the Uke--can be 
pooled readily in the commimities vdiere 
they are owned. I am not proposing that 
farmers be forced to spread the use of 
their mechanical equipment But I know 
that the American tradition ol the husk¬ 
ing bee, of neighborly help in times of 
crisis, can make Itself felt now if the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, the various 
State departments, and the agricultural 
colleges will apply themsdves to the task 
of working out a practical, equitable plan 
for sharing mac^ery. *rhe plan must 
of course provide compensation to the 
owners of ^ equipment, and some form 
of assurance that the equipment will be 
operated by men who know how to use it 

There Is cme form of farm tool, the 
buck rake, which ought to be made in 
great quantity and xnkde available to 
tractor owners throughout the Nation’s 
mUkshed. Its use can save an enormous 
amount of manpower in haymaking time, 
when dairy farmers are hardest hit by 
the Impact of demands for their time. 

I urge an immediate survey, to be com¬ 
pleted by January 1, a kind of census of 
all the time-saving machinery on United 
States farms. This census could be taken 
between now and January by boys in 
rural high schools. The records could be 
turned over to county farm war boards, 
which are already charged with the job 
of rationing purchases of farm machin¬ 
ery. These boards, handling requests tor 
new machinery, will be In a position to 
know the requirements of farmers in 
their oemmunitlea, and to suggest ways 
of spreading the use of the equipment on 
hand. 

The same boards, by listing such equip¬ 
ment as com pi^DBrs, potato diggers, and 
similar specialized equipment, could sup¬ 
ply the data necessary for the Depart¬ 
ment to set up a system of pools for such 
macldnery wfateh could be moved to the 
sduthem regions of each crop belt to 
start north with the harvest at the proper 
time. 

At the same time I believe the Depart¬ 
ment’s experts In community probiems 
should lose no thue propotiiig simplei 
workable, and equitable neighborhood 
pooling tfians. 

The genius of American agrteulture, 
which has been able to solve problems as 
complicated as the development of dis- 
ease-reilstaiit^ hlgh-produciiig bidffid 
oom» can sus^ solve with a Sttle oM- 
fashloned Azae rt oan horse sense this 
highly cMtleal question of produemg 
more and more food and fiber In spite of 
the decreasing supply of rural manpower. 
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BZnENeiON OF awMAMCH 
ov 

HON. CHARLES R. RORERTSON 

dr irorat daxoita 

m Tsm aouw of flBS’EUHOBMTA'nVlS 
WnlileMtaF. October 7, 1942 

Ur. ItQB&RTSCN of Korth Dakota. 
Ur, Spei^, through a combmation ot 
clrqumstaaceB, perchance poUtical and 
perchance not, my State of North Dakota 
18 almost alone in the Union of the 48 
States that has not up to date been rec- 
OG^ihsed by this Government as a place In 
whiidi to invest some of the people’s tax 
money In our war effort. 

Some of the States have been tremen¬ 
dously the beneficiaries, particularly the 
Southern States. Even the State of 
South Dakota has been favored and Mon¬ 
tana is conspicuously favored. 

On all occasions when 1 have presented 
North Dakota's case to the Government 
or its various departments, I am advised 
again and again of the impracticability 
of the training of men in those colder 
regions, and yet the careful analysis of 
the climatic conditions of South Dakota 
and Montana proves conclusively that 
their weather conditions are quite paral¬ 
lel with those of North Dakota. In the 
face of these facts, my State continues, at 
least in a per capita position, to be one 
of the largest buyers of War bonds and 
one of the greatest, per capita, contrib¬ 
utors to the manpower of our war effort. 
The people of North Dakota, and right¬ 
eously so, feel that the State has been 
definitely discriminated against and 1 
surmise they are willing to accept this 
position once they are able to understand 
why this discrimination. 

It is an exceedingly uncomfortable 
thing to be one of a great family and to 
discover that you alone within that fam¬ 
ily are rather out of step with the parents 
and find yourself not on an equal stand¬ 
ing with the others. Such tt tha parallel 
case of North Dakota in the family of 
States today and still we are asked by 
this Government to mkke our ratio con¬ 
tribution Bkmg with the others. 

War industrial enterprises are being 
located across our borders. The high 
salaries paid by these enterprises are 
draining the youths from our farms. 
Ihis influence! together with the draft, 
is reducing the greatest industry of the 
State^farming—to its lowest point. 
Farmers, even in UiU more prosperous 
condition, caimot compete with these 
industrial wages, and thus the popula¬ 
tion leaves by the hundreds each month. 
Stm frdm the great Oovemment comes 
a quota deinaniL tneasured against the 
last todang of htsdi population, that we 
mSet dor demandrihat we meet ilie War 
bond denmndB; that me meet the tax 
burden; aad that we oontrlbiite to the 
bamnng iff the Nhtkmn Arms. 

The patrlotm eC the people of North 
Dakota cannot be ehallenaed* ffhe ree^ 
Old has Imp writ^ Ititaads 


mm a Nmdng lanm asBong Um rec<^ 
the Statea, and yet today no portion of 
this vast tax-spending program has 
found even a trl^e into the State of 
North Dakota, and ^y us h Is too 
far north to be practical In war effort, 
and still we train flyers to protect Alaska. 

We find ourselves allied with the Do¬ 
minion of Canada in the united Nations 
effort, and Canada is vastly farther north 
than North Dakota, and 1 surmise that 
some place in that great Dominion, many 
miles north of the border, the sons of the 
Dominion are being trained to fly, even 
in weather colder than North Dakota. 

I submit herewith a statement from 
one of the papers of the State of North 
Dakota, the Leader, published in Bis¬ 
marck, N. Dak., which tells In a few words 
some interesting things about North 
Dakota: 

OLDTUOn SSAM tXOT ACT 
(By a Veteran of Two Wars) 

(The foUowlng letter was written by one 
of the early homesteedere In eouthwestem 
North Dakota. He is a veteran of both the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan and World War No. 1 and 
tried unauooessfuUy to enlist in the present 
conflict.) 

To the Leader: 

1 have read in your paper the correspond¬ 
ence between Congressman Robeetson and 
the Under Secrets]^ of War. Perhaps the 
war Office folks have not eeen much of the 
dear old U. 8. A. At least their letters say 
ss much. 

X have visited most of the Army posts in 
the United States and do not know ot a 
sin^e one more perfectly located than Port 
Xdneedn. It hae natural drainage, pure water, 
natqm^ Isndlng fields, very few days of poor 
vialiNtlity and more sunabine than any other 
in America. Less men on the slok list, 
lost hours in drlU, natural target ranges 
that could be bought for $10 per acre. 

Troops could be moved much quicker than 
from Sheridan, SnelUng, or any other post; 
because they are aU located In congested 
districts and would call for all of the roads 
In the vicinity in order to move equipment. 
Bven Presidio. Oalif., one of the flneet, 
could not get troc^ out of there in 24 hours. 
It has more fog and sleet than any place In 
North Dakota. 

I eould go on for hours as 1 know th e con- 
ditions and did not get it from the XPYR 
map. I have lived in all of those posts as 
weU as the FhUippines and the Weet Indies. 

I would Uke to ask the Under Secretary 
of War if he baa visited the United States 
MUltnry Academy? If so, please have him 
state the number of hours it is possible to 
thrin in a year. Bow about a project at 
Great Falls, llont.f How about Fort Meade, 
S. Dak., witb^one streak of rusty railroad 
to move troopM and one oow traU of a road to 
move equipment. 

No. Mr. Under Secretary, you know very 
little of the looafions of the troops in the 
United States cf America. Of course, we have 
no one In Ckmpeee who knows where the 
Army and Navy BuUdlng Is located. Oongrese 
has feught aU branches of the armed service 
on all apprcgMiatlons for defenee. I am not 
a lorei^er, Mr. Und^ Secretary. I am a 
native American. The only difference be¬ 
tween tbe Indian and mys^ is that he got 
an allotment and X got a homestead. And 
please don^ find fault with our ocmditlone, 
W have tba bast. No one ean aay differently 
and tall the Wrath. Fmitios left out, l apeak 
of a natural lay-out as Gkid gave It to us. It 
needs no ohanfes. 

As ler men in aarvlce: we have more than 
any Stata In tba Ublon pat capita of popula¬ 


tion. And don't tell me they are not good. 
Hatmal Shota, aad they can take it as they 
have not grown up in cliff dweller apartments. 
As for War bonds, we have bought our quota. 

As for politics, Mr. Under Secretary, we 
don't amount to much. We have no Wsibxl- 
MBB, VAWBBifaBBoe, OT Tafts Only one Ntb. 
We voted for WlUkle ae a State, but not I. 
Our State troops in the lest war gave a service 
of 100 percent, but due to the fact that we 
bad no one to look out for us we were assigned 
to other units. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
oan War North Dakota troops gained speoial 
mention from such men as Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's dad, General Bell, General Piinston, 
and Black Jack Pershing, the big shot of the 
last war. 

Now. Mr. Secretary, come clean. Don’t try 
to load us down with a lot of bunk. Give 
North Dakota its dues. We are at least en¬ 
titled to a square deal. 

This is written by a soldier bearing a name 
that has been on the records of the War 
Department for the past flve generations. 

Tours for victory, 

ViTiEAM or Two Wars, 

Shields, N. Dak. 

Can't get in this one because I am out 
politically. 


Exaxime the Record 


EXTENSION OP REMABKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 

or nxxMois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8ENTATIVB8 
Thursday, October 1,1942 

Mr. C H IPE RP I EL D. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not intend to permit to go unchal¬ 
lenged certain erroneous statements as 
to my attitude on public questions affect¬ 
ing the welfare of the United States. 

First of all, I wish to emphasize I did 
everything I could to keep this country 
out of war, while preparing our country 
for war if it came. I knew how unpre¬ 
pared we were. In following this course 
I was carrying out my own deep convic¬ 
tion, the platform of both political 
parties, and the overwhelming sentiment 
of the people I represent. I kept my 
pledge to my people. 

OUAU 

There has been a determined attempt 
by small but vociferous left-wing groups 
to smear and belittle Members of Con¬ 
gress. An outstanding example of this 
was that Congress failed to fortify Guam. 
The truth is there was never a bill before 
Congress to fortify Guam. There was a 
proposal to dredge the harbor but it was 
not in any way connected with the fortifi¬ 
cation of that island. There was no re¬ 
quest from the President, the Commander 
in Chief, to fortify Guam. The Navy De¬ 
partment did not recommend the forti¬ 
fication of Guam. During the coarse cf 
the debate the Honorable Carl Vinson. 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House, did not recommend tbe 
forttfloatkm of Guam. He said; 

Opposltloa to thla item has been baaed 
upon tba aaaumptton Guam la to be fortlllad 
and made into a strong defended naval baea 
foratiplanasaiMlsiUunarlnee. In view of this 
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oppoBitlon the committee has gone Into this 
matter at great length, and I can aaaure 
there la no intention on the part ot the Navy 
Department to fortify Ouam—- 

Nor was it the first step toward the 
fortification ot Quam, for he went on to 
say— 

or do anything further than what la Included 
In thU bUl. 

Senator Walsh, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, said on 
the floor of the Senate on February 13, 
1942: 

No direct request for fortification of Guam 
was ever before the committee of the Senate 
or the House. 

I believe it logically follows that no 
Member of Congress ever bad an oppor¬ 
tunity to vote on the fortification of 
Guam because that question was never 
before the Congress. 

SMBAaOO AGAINST JAPAN 

This same group would have the people 
believe that those who opposed our entry 
into this war were lacking in vision; that 
they did not foresee the seriousness of 
the situation, especially in the Far East. 
Let us examine the record and see who 
had the foresight and who was lacking in 
vision. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, heard evidence 
which disclosed that huge amounts of 
war materials were being shipped to 
Japan. During the course of those hear¬ 
ings, Mrs. Fitch, an authority on far 
eastern matters, gave the following testi¬ 
mony of the percentages of war material 
Japan received from the United States, 
page 405 of hearings: 

Percent 


Of trucka, autos, and parts_ 91 

Of copper __ ——.. 93 

All oil_ SO 

Pig iron_... 41 

Other iron (scrap)_ 60 

Machinery and engines ......_..... 48 

Of high-octane gasoline_ 100 


During the period from 1937 to 1940 
there was exported to Japan from the 
United States over 8,000,000 tons of scrap 
iron, steel, and steel scrap, and many 
thousands of tons of other essential war 
material. 

In the year 1937 we exported to Japan 
iron and steel amounting to 2,081,037 
tons. Enough material to build 20 battle¬ 
ships of 45,000 tons each, 200 submarines 
of 2,400 tons each, 10 aircraft carriers of 
30.000 tons each, and 26 cruisers of 
15,000 tons each. 

In 1938 we exported to Japan scrap 
iron and steel amounting to 1,365,721 
tons, and 97,713 tons of steel Ingots, 
blooms, and so forth. 

In 1939 we exported to Japan 2,035,000 
tons of scrap iron and steel, and also 
144,000 tons of steel ingots and blooms. 

Even as late as 1940 we exported to 
Japan iron and steel amounting to 963,- 
000 tons, and in addition 285,000 tons of 
steel ingots and blooms. 

There was also exported to Japan from 
the United States in 1937 aircraft and 
parts valued at $2,483,946, in 1938 air¬ 
craft and parts valued at $11,062,777, in 
1939 aircraft and parts valued at $3,- 
306,000, and In 1940 aircraft and parts 
valued at $933,000. 


In these same years we exported to 
Japan petroleum valued at $219356,062 
of which 555,456 barrels was aviation gas 
supplied in 1939. As late as 1940 we 
shipped to Japan 776,499 barrels of high- 
grade aviation gasoline. 

Think of it. These same materials are 
being used against our boys fighting so 
valiantly in the Far East today. Without 
any regard for our own needs we shipped 
these essential and critical war materials 
out of this country to Japan and today 
we are faced with a scrap-iron shortage 
that is so acute it is necessary to make 
house-to-house collections. 

AOMZNISTBATION VOBCIS XBrUSS TO ACT 

Who is respcmsible for this situation? 
Where should the blame be placed? Who 
had the lack of foresight? In the first 
place, the President could have prevented 
shipment of these war materials by find¬ 
ing, under the terms of our then existing 
Neutrality Act that a state of war existed 
between Japan and China, thereby put¬ 
ting into effect an embargo which would 
have prevented the exportation of war 
material to Japan. This he failed to do. 

Nor is it too far back to recall that 
last August the President stated to Prime 
Minister Churchill that he thought he 
could “baby’* Japan for 3 or 4 more 
months. But this “babying** policy did 
not prevent Japan from striking on De¬ 
cember 7. 

As far back as 1939, before the out¬ 
break of war in Europe, a number of bills 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
stopping Japanese aggression on China 
by proposing specific embargo legislation 
which would have prevented Japan from 
receiving these great quantities of strate¬ 
gic war material. These bills were re¬ 
ferred to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and there was a determined effort by the 
Republican members of that committee, 
including myself, to have this legislation 
enacted. Although it had been specifi¬ 
cally promised by administration forces 
that hearings would be granted on these 
bills, this promise was not carried out. 

On June 17, 1939, months before the 
attack on Poland, in a minority report 
on the revision of the Neutrality Act, 
which was signed by 9 of the 10 Repub¬ 
lican members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, including myself, we called 
attention to the fact we could not secure 
consideration and action on these bills, 
and made the following statement: 

TRX PACmC SITUATION 

V7e have attempted, without euccees, to 
secure consideration and action by our com¬ 
mittee on the situation in the Orient. VS^e 
reel that it Is a mistake to try to determine 
our possible conduct as to future wars in 
Europe before we determine our conduct as 
to an existing war. We have let our excite¬ 
ment about what may happen to our remote 
interests In Europe blind us to what is now 
happening to our immediate Interests in the 
Pacific, where our treaty rights are being 
violated and our national Interests threatened 
every day. We feel certain that if we had 
solved this Immediate far-eastern problem 
first, it would have gone far toward solving 
the rest of our international problems. 

Under these circumstances who had 
the foresight? Who refused to recognize 
the dangers then existing in the Far 
East? Was It the administration who 
refused to take action or the Republican 


members of the Foreign Affairs Commit¬ 
tee who urged that this situation be cor¬ 
rected? 

AVIATION AmOPBIATXON 

These same groups accuse certain 
Members of Congress of voting In 1939 to 
reduce the number of planes in an ap¬ 
propriation bill. It is true in 1939 there 
was an appropriation bill for 5,500 planes. 
On the floor of the House it was disclosed 
these planes were of such a design they 
were not comparable in speed and per¬ 
formance to planes in current use in 
Europe. I, together with my Republican 
colleagues, at that time supported a mo¬ 
tion not to have all these planes built 
Immediately. It was argued it would be 
better policy to build two-thirds of them 
at once, and wait until a later date to 
build the other one-third. This would 
have allowed time for experimentation. 
At that time I voted for a $9,000,000 
appropriation for that purpose. We 
simply asked that not all the airplanes 
be built at once so that later others 
could be built which would have the 
benefit of this experimentation and not 
be obsolete. 

This was merely carrying out the rec¬ 
ommendation of the House Military 
Affairs Committee as they said in their 
report: 

The committee questions the wisdom of 
proceeding with the immediate procurement 
of at least the 1,283 planes. It is highly prob¬ 
able that some of them, if ordered immedi¬ 
ately, would be Inferior as to speed with 
planes now in production abroad for com¬ 
parable missions. It would seem sensible to 
wait upon Improvements promised by studies 
now under way, unless national defense needs 
are deemed to warrant their construction 
now. 

As a matter of fact history has proven 
the correctness of our position. Mr. 
Tabxr, ranking member of the Appropri¬ 
ations Committee, called attention to 
this fact only a few months ago when he 
stated on the floor of the House: 

It Is a matter of fact today that none of 
these original 6,500 planes have ever been 
completed because of the obsolete type. The 
entire design has been changed and deliveries 
actuaUy made have been of a different type 
than those origsnaUy ordered. The $9,000,000 
for experimental purposes, together with 
other funds, was provided for later on after 
Colonel Lindbergh, General Arnold, and Dr. 
Lewis of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics had been before the deficiency 
committee in the faU of 1939. 

Incidentally, since we were unsuccess¬ 
ful in having our views adopted, I voted 
for final passage of the bill calling for the 
full 5,500 planes. 

The result was that if the motion pro¬ 
viding $9,000,000 for experimental pur¬ 
poses had carried there would not have 
been the delay in carrying on this im¬ 
portant work, which was so vitally needed 
to putthe Army Air Corps on its feet. 

MBSPONBIBILITT aXSTS ON ADMINISTXATION 

It comes with exceeding poor grace for 
those vociferous administration support¬ 
ers to attack the records of those who 
tried to keep this country out of war and 
accuse them of obstruction. The simple 
facts are that the administration has 
been in absolute control over the execu¬ 
tive and legislative branches of the Qov- 
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emment for almost 10 years. If there 
was any failure on the part of the Qov- 
emment to foresee and prepare for an 
impending conflict the responsibility 
therefore must rest squarely on the shoul¬ 
ders of this majority party in whose 
hands rested the entire machinery of the 
Federal Government. 

TWO-OCXAN KAVT 

They overlook that at the same time 
these members who tried to prevent our 
entry into war Just as consistently voted 
for hundreds of bills for our national de¬ 
fense and security. For example, they 
failed to call attention to the fact that 
when there was a proposal before the 
Congress to build a two-ocean navy, 
which incidentally I supported, the Presi¬ 
dent said it was '^utterly stupid” and its 
sponsors ”}ust plain dumb.” He made 
this statement in a press conference on 
May 14. 1940. According to the New 
York Times of May 18.1940: 

BSr. Roosevelt brtished aside as utterly 
stupid suggestions that developments In the 
European struggle and their Implications In 
the Pacific strengthened the arguments lor 
a two-ocean American Navy. XI it ever had 
any merit that theory became outmoded 
with the acquisition of California in 1847. 
he said. Such a conception of the Nation*s 
floating defense was just plain dumb, he 
added. 

BAStLIBS ATTACKS 

To show further to what extent these 
attacks are being carried on. in an ad¬ 
vertisement appearing in the Quincy 
Herald Whig, a prominent newspaper in 
my district. 1 was asked: 

Why did you consistently obstruct the 
passage of all bills aimed at the protection 
of the United States and its defenses? 

This, of course, carries the implication 
that I voted against all appropriations 
for our national defence. In view of this 
statement I requested the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Congressional 
Library to carefully analyze all my votes 
which contained appropriations for the 
Army. Navy, and Coast Guard. That 
analysis shows that out of total appro¬ 
priations of $156,163,821,482.68 for such 
purposes. I opposed only six-tenths of 1 
percent. Yet I am asked why I con¬ 
sistently obstructed bills for our national 
defense when 1 voted against only six- 
tenths of 1 xiercent of the Army. Navy, 
and Coast Guard appropriations. 

I have here in my hand a letter from 
the Library of Congress, signed by the 
chief of the inquiry section. Legislative 
Reference Service, which verifies these 
statements. 

In this same advertisement I was asked 
the following question: 

Why did you make the etatemsut on the 
floor of Oox^eae that **Japan doesn't Intend 
fighting"? (CowcnnwffoKAL Bioord, May 14, 
1941.) 

As I have prevlouady pointed out. 1 
realized the da^ers in the Pacific as early 
as June 1889. On June 24.1941.1 made 
the written prediction that we would be 
in war with Japan hy December 1* and 
later, in July 1841. I revised my time 
•elmdiile and nmde the written predi^ 
nh would have navel engagements with 
Jepah by Cibber 18. and war with Oer« 
many by November 1.1S$L Ahdyetyou 


win note they directly quote me as say¬ 
ing. ”Japan doesn't Intend fighting.” 

An examination of my remarks—May 
14. 1941—will disclose I did not person¬ 
ally make that statement. In that speech 
I called attention to the conflicting state¬ 
ments which were being made by public 
ofilcials as to whether or not we were 
going to be able to keep out of war. 1 
then quoted an editorial appearing in 
the Quincy Herald Whig of May 12.1941, 
which brought out the confusion of opin« 
ion which existed here in Washington. 
This editorial merely pointed out that 
there were people in Washington who 
held the belief that Japan did not intend 
to fight but was waiting for President 
Roosevelt to make the first move. This 
was not my opinion nor the opinion of 
the Herald Whig, but simply a statement 
by that paper that such an opinion was 
held by certain groups in Washington. 

These are not nearly all the erroneous 
attacks that are being made on the Con¬ 
gress but the examples cited I believe are 
sufflcient to disclose their unreliable 
character. 

It is with regret that I have felt it nec¬ 
essary to call attention to these attacks 
upon the Congress and the records of 
individual Members, but I felt they were 
so unjust that I must present the real 
facts surrounding them. 

REPUBUOAK POLXCT 

Now is not the time to look backward 
but to face the situation with which we 
are confronted. Regardless of how we 
got Into war. we are in the most terrific 
war In our history with our very national 
existence at stake, and we must win 
whatever the cost. Instead of looking 
backward at "what might have been.” 
we must look forward and face "what 
must be,” in order to win. 

On September 22.1942. the Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives 
held a caucus and unanimously adopted 
a 10-point declaration of policy which 
can be summarized as follows: 

First. The Nation's war effort must 
continue unabated until complete de¬ 
cisive victory is won. 

Second. We oppose any attempts to 
negotiate peace, or the consideration of 
any peace terms until our arms have 
won such a decisive victory that we. to¬ 
gether with our allies, are able to dictate 
the i>eaoe terms. 

Third. The United States is obligated 
to woiic with other nations for an under¬ 
standing to bring about continued peace. 
In so doing we must not endanger our 
own independence, weaken our American 
way of life, or our system of government. 

Fourth. We pledge constant vigilance 
to eliminate government inefficiency. 

Fifth. We will continue to give the 
President loyal support in the war. The 
gravity of the situation requires the un¬ 
divided effort of everyone. 

Sixth. National unity depends upon 
an informed public c^inion based upon 
free speech and free press. The right 
and duty to ortticize and suggest must 
be fidly exercised and discharged. 

Seventh. There can be no vested in¬ 
terests tn this war. The Nation's peril 
must i^ot be exploited by any individual 
or group for JK)ect$l gains. 


Eighth. Individual freedoms must not 
be i^ermanently surrendered in the name 
of the war. 

Ninth. We shall insist that nondefense 
spending be reduced to essentials. 

Tenth. We oppose any use of the war 
effort as an excuse for unwarranted en¬ 
croachment on free enterprise. In win¬ 
ning the war we must not lose the peace. 

I stand squarely behind this declara¬ 
tion of policy. I will do everything within 
my power, both officially and in my in¬ 
dividual capacity, to win the war. and 
solemnly pledge that, if elected to the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, my record, by 
my vote, will support my pledge. 


KiU or Be Kined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EUGENE WORLEY 

or TEXAS 

IN TXXB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 7, 1942 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I ran across an article which seems to 
merit more than passing attention. 
This article confirms the thoughts of 
many of us about the attitude which we 
must adopt if we are to win this war. 

The article is called Kill or Be Killed, 
and was written by Robert Sherrod from 
somewhere in Australia, and appeared in 
the June 1 issue of Life magazine. Mr. 
Sherrod, an ace correspondent, spent a 
great deal of time with the boys in the 
actual war theater, and he describes the 
same spirit I observed during my recent 
service in the Southwest Pacific. 

The article follows: 

XIXX OB BE KILLED 

(By Robert Sherrod) 

SoMEWHEiti IN Austbalia.— In the United 
States Army Air Forces there are essentially 
only two combat classifications—^pursuit and 
bombardment. There's usually a vast differ¬ 
ence between the men manning these two 
types of ebipB. something like the difference 
between a greyhound and a great Dane. The 
bombardment men are likely to be seasoned 
veterans with many hundreds of hours flying 
time. Many went through the Philippine 
and Java campaigns. On the other hand, the 
pursuit pilots are those grinning harum- 
scarum kids who face death with a yippee 
and hurrah. Their average age is 23. Most 
have Just finished flying school. They've got 
more guts than anybody else on earth. They 
fly planes—American planes, mind you— 
which are inferior In some ways to those the 
little yellow Japs fly. The other day seven of 
our P-ees surrounded one Zero. The Jap 
simply Boomed straight up and out of sight. 
Our Airacobras simply didn't have the stuff 
to catch him. 

There's no use getting mad about it now. 
Our plane designers simply guessed wrong. 
We know better now. of course, and we know 
well have newer planes over here In quantity. 
Mbanwhlle, every American should pay rever¬ 
ent tribute to our kids who are flying the 
zattyhawks and Airacobras. Despite disad¬ 
vantages, they are more than holding their 
own. They've knocked down three or four 
sUppery Zeros for every plane they've loet in 
combat. They know t^t they are better 
fliers than the Jape and often one of them 
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says wistfully, *'Boy, what we couldn't do to 
tbem if we had Zeros." 

The pursuit pilot is an Individualist. 
Whereas the flying fortress, for example, car¬ 
ries a nine-man crew and every man's life is 
dependent on the exacting teamwork per¬ 
formance of every other man In the plane, the 
pursulter flies alone. Actually, he Is simply 
riding on an engine mounted with guns. In 
the last analysis, his life depends on bis own 
skill and quick thinking. If he gets shot 
down, It's his own neck and not the necks of 
eight other men. 

These clean unsophisticated lads lack one 
thing as they approach battle for the first 
time: the killer Instinct. They have been 
brought up as most Americans, to love their 
fellow men. It’s not natural for them to 
want to kill anybody. 

That's where Buss Wagner comes in. Boyd 
David Wagner, of Johnstown. Pa., is, at 25. 
the youngest lieutenant colonel In the United 
States Army. He is the No. 1 American ace of 
this war thus far. He has destroyed some¬ 
where between 80 and 60 Jap planes, and the 
number of Japs he has killed runs into hun¬ 
dreds. He was the first United States pursuit 
pilot to win the Distinguished Service Gross. 

"Buzz Wagner Is a one-man air force," says 
the Air Forces brigadier general. I’ve yet to 
find a. pursuit pilot who doesn’t say that 
Wagner is America’s No. 1 pursulter. An 
Alracobra pilot. Just returned from a dog¬ 
fight the other day. paid Wagner a pursuiter’s 
highest tribute: "Buzz Is an H. P." (Hot 
pUot.] 

Wagner's parents are good, middle-class 
Americans, his father an electrician specializ¬ 
ing in coal-mining apparatus, and despite his 
name, Buzz figures he's only about one-slx- 
teenth German. Studying aeronautical engi¬ 
neering at the University of Pittsburgh. Buzz, 
at the end of his third year, had become so 
fascinated with airplanes he decided to learn 
to fly one. Ten days after leaving college he 
was at Randolph Field, Tex. His engineering 
training was. and is, priceless. ‘T am an 
engineer," he still insists. 

When the war started. Buzz was command¬ 
ing a squadron of P-40’s at Nichols Field, near 
Manila. His first contact with the enemy 
occurred after the Japs landed at Aparri. Of 
this first encounter Buzz says: "The only im¬ 
pression I can remember Is the awful de¬ 
structive powers of my gxms. I didn't know 
what a terrific weapon I was flying around." 
That day Lieutenant Wagner shot down 2 
Zero planes in the air and destroyed 12 on the 
ground. A few days later he and his best 
friend, Russ Church, attacked 30 Jap bombers 
lined up at Vlgan. Still later Wagner’s de¬ 
pleted squadron sank 3 small transports with 
their pursuit planes by the simple expedient 
of flying over time and again and letting go 
with all guns. Some other experiences: 
Throwing hand grenades from the cockpit and 
carrying 50-pound bombs in their laps. 

The United States pursulters’ small band 
In the Philippines couldn’t expect to last 
long, especially after losing so many planes 
during the first few days of war. General 
MacArthur decided to send his pursuit flyers 
to Australia to fetch more planes. There 
they lingered until the Battle of Java. Fi¬ 
nally a' few planes arrived in time to take off 
for Java. Squadron Leaders Buzz Wagner 
and Charles (Bud) Sprague, of Connecticut, 
flipped a coin to see who would lead the 
squadron to the fighting In the Indies. One 
of the two had to stay in Australia and start 
a pursuit school. Captain Wagner lost. Bud 
Sprague went to the Indies. He is missing, 
a victim of the Jap’s southward surge. 

With the arrival of American pursuit 
planes In Au'-tralia, first in a trickle, then in 
an encouraging stream. Buzz Wa^er was 
put to teaching green kids how to fight the 
Japs. It was a difficult assignment for hand¬ 
some, black-haired Wagner. He'd never been 
cut out for teaching, but be put all he had 
into It. 


Wagner’s lecture usually began with the 
admonition that pilots would find fighting 
the Japs far different from learning to fly 
trainer planes. "You might as well make up 
your minds In advance that the Zero is a 

h-of a good airplane. You've got to be 

smarter than the Japs," he told the fledgling 
flyers. Wagner showed his pupils how to 
make a quick pass and then outdlve the more 
maneuverable Japs. He taught them how to 
use the sun to best advanta^: how to Judge 
the ability of an enemy pilot by the way he 
dips his wings. "Pursuit flying is a science," 
he would say, "but once you get in battle 
youll find Instinct plays Just as big a part 
as science." 

Climax of the speech Buzz made in the 
hangars and under the eucalyptus trees be¬ 
fore the Intent squadron kids all over Aus¬ 
tralia was about the necessity of killing. 
"You've got to get In there and kill the Jap 
or he'll kiU you. Go into battle prepared to 
kill. You’d better get out of your minds any 
idea that flying planes la sport. You’ve got 
to spread all the death you can, and there's 
plenty of it in your guns." 

"Buzz Wagner is a killer," says one of his 
old Philippine squadron mates. "He's like 
Jack Dempsey must have been in his prime, 
except Jack Dempsey never killed anybody, 
and Buzz has killed plenty. He relishes kill¬ 
ing Japs—he's got killer instinct to a greater 
degree than anybody I've ever known. Tie up 
Buzz's hatred for the Japs and his natural 
killer instinct with the fact that he's the fin¬ 
est flyer any of us have ever seen, and you see 
why we all think he's the best pursuit pilot 
In the world." 

When he's not traveling around Australia 
lecturing novitiates or making inspection 
trips. Lieutenant Colonel Wagner lives at an 
advanced Allied air base and works at a bare 
desk at headquarters. His title there is direc¬ 
tor of pursuit for that area. He is a modest 
fellow who drinks moderately and plays 
poker badly. 

Theoretically, Buzz Wagner isn’t supposed 
to do much flying. During a dogfight In the 
Philippines a Jap Zero shattered his wind¬ 
shield and sent a sliver of glass into one eye. 
He thinks his eyes are O. K. now, but he isn't 
supposed to fly much. However, 8 weeks ago 
he flew up to a secret operational base on an 
Inspection trip. A new squadron of United 
States pilots whom Wagner had been teach¬ 
ing, was* going out Immediately for a first 
crack at the enemy, pilots whom Wagner had 
been teaching. He couldn’t resist. He 
Jumped into a plane and led the flight. The 
squadron destroyed 16 Jap bombers on the 
ground at Lae and shot up a gasoline dump. 
Then Zeros attacked. "They scared h—— 
out me," says Buzz. "Four of otur pilots got 

into the d- est dogfight I’ve ever seen. 

They would roll down the beach all tangled 
up, then would come rolling back from the 
other direction for 3 or 4 miles, looking like 
one big tumbleweed. You know, I was aw¬ 
fully proud of these new boys. They came 
down saying, 'Just let us get another crack 

at those b-1" That day Wagner got 

three Zeros. 

Most Important moments in the lives of 
pursuit pilots, says Wagner, are their first 
two or thm fights. Pilots who have been 
through th'ose first fights rarely get shot down 
dturing other portions of their natural lives. 
Once a man has been in the air against the 
enemy, he Is a veteran forevermore. During 
those early fights they learn the most impor¬ 
tant lesson—kill or be killed—and never 
thereafter is there doubt in their minds that 
they are at war. Pilots are not particulariy 
soared during their first fight; few of Uiem 
reme m ber anything except the first shots 
they fire and the last before landing. A man 
is naturally soared before and after, but ap¬ 
parently during the danger he reverts to pure 
instinot. 

"I've got no doubts about the courage of 
oifl* boys," says Buzz Wagner. "After all. 


they've got more to fight for than anybody 
else on the earth." We're developing other 
Buzz Wagners over here now, and nobody 
doubts that 500 Buzz Wagners, leading 500 
squadrons, in 500 superior planes such as 
America can produce, wlU smash anjrthlng 
the Axis can put in the skies. 


Manpower in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMABKB 

or 

HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, October 7 (legislative dap of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the Rbcorp an article by Samuel Qrafton, 
relating to the use of manpower In the 
war. The article appeared In the Wash¬ 
ington Star on Tuesday, October 6. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

"I'D Rather Be Right"— 

Our Fantastic Conceptions or War Are De¬ 
cried—Hitler Used Men and BIaterials He 

Had 

(By Samuel Grafton) 

Manpower: Let us take the figure of 13,- 
000,000 men suggested by Major General Her- 
shey as the ultimate size of our Army. We 
must multiply this by 18, for we have been 
told that 18 workers are needed In Industry 
to back up each soldier. The product is 234,- 
000,000, standing for the number of able- 
bodied men and women we would need in the 
factories to supply the armed forces. 

That Is an even 100,000,000 more people 
than there are In the country, including those 
in rompers, wheel chairs, and institutions for 
the criminal Insane. 

The TYuman committee also has been ad¬ 
ding up our manpower needs as estimated by 
various war agencies and has almost faUen 
out of Its chairs to find that we would need 
a country of approximately 300,000,000 people 
to meet all estimates. 

A couple of weeks ago 1 spotted a new trend 
toward fantastically huge conceptions of the 
war. That trend la moving along hrlskly. 
Fowler W. Harper, deputy chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, comes right out 
and says it: "180,000,000 people may not he 
enough." But we have no more. 

hitler xtsed what be had 

Working within this trend, someone In 
Washington has estimated that we need 40,- 
000,000 more tons of steel per year than we 
can produce. It will be a peculiar war If It 
calls on us for 100,000,000 more people than 
are alive to work 40,000,000 tons of steel 
which don't exist. 

Maybe It will help uS retain our sanity to 
recall that Hitler has never used a worker 
who did not exist, nor a pound of Imaginary 
^metal. He used only workers be had (two- 
thirds of our labor force) and metal he bad 
(one-third of ours) and It seems to have been 
enough. What, then, has got into us that 
our feet should have left the earth? Why 
should we need so much mm than Hitler 
does? Why are we always war's stepchildren? 

This extraordinarily Interesting new trend 
toward fantasy is a Judgment on us for never 
having planned a stogie chapter to this war. 
Our res^nse to the enemy wreat (with sev¬ 
eral heroic exceptions) has not been apeclfio 
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aotton on ipeelflo Dronti, tmt « ftnmiiMd 
MpioH of pfognoA on o tttoaattif ioaIo. 

Oiir pfm turn mm toion to inuu opooUlo 
weopaiw for a opoolAe oporAttem. Wa Imm 
mm aoAte vp our mlntfa on oarnring out a 
apaeiflo major oparation. Our plan baa baen 
to ba atmager tban tha anamp awywharap 
aimultAttaoualy, though ha la aatiafiad imm 
ha la ahrongar than wa ara at ona apaoUlo 
pointp at which tlma and point ha acta. 

Hitter want into Franca with a braak- 
through foroa ona^tanth tha alaa of tha 
ftanoh Army: it was quite big enough tor 
that qiMclllQp planned taalL The Frtfich 
obfiouaty needed 10 tlmaa aa many aoldiara aa 
Hitter baoauaa they did not know what they 
wanted todo. Thera la no limit to your naeda 
whan you don’t know what you need. 

fLiTh auno that, too"* 

Thua wa have triad to meat every raquaat of 
every one of tha earrieaap all at once; It is only 
recently, for example, that tha Navy has can¬ 
celed plana for a couple of abipa for 1M6; but 
there ia much atuff atlU tied up for that 
remote argosy. 

C. F. Hughes, of the New York Times, who 
has made several Interesting caloulationa in 
this field, shows that our Umitleas plan ceases 
to be a plan at all; it becomes an insatiable 
soaking up of everything; we go Just as crazy 
finding aluminum for furniture for a battle¬ 
ship that won't fioat for years as we do find¬ 
ing aluminum for a plane needed over Dieppe 
this summer. 

The slogan of our program has been: "Let’s 
buUd that, too." TO start with a specific 
war program and ruthlessly subordinate the 
interests of the several serviees to it la dif¬ 
ficult; there are vested military and naval in¬ 
terests as well as vested commercial interests. 
The easiest way out la to try to build every¬ 
thing, honoring an requests, and keeping 
everybody happy; the oatOh-breath point 
cornea when we look around and find we need 
300,000,000 people to carry on. 

Our Inability to focus on a apedfic action, 
at a spedfio time, has, of course, been the 
Fascists* greatest asset for 10 years. That 
dUBculty has survived peace and war and is 
with us still. It was interesting remark 
General Henhey dropped: "How oan you ex¬ 
pect an army to know how many men it will 
need when on the Volga events are transpir¬ 
ing which may mean the dlllerenoe of 600,000 
or 3,000,000 menf 

The way to know how many men you win 
need then ia to do something, precise and 
specific, to oontroi events on the Volga. It 
is infuriatlttg how that second front comes 
cropping up into every dlsenasion. 


*‘llm«P*Io’'Willkie 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


nr IBB BOOBB or w smm Bnxmts 
Wednetitts, Octeiber 7,19tZ 

Mr. RAMKIN of MIsatnippl. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask ananlnoiu consent to 
address tha House (or 1 minute and to 
revlsB and extend my remarics. 

Ihe SnCAKEB. la there dbjeetion? 

Then «aa no oblectlion. 

Mr. RAHKQI «t MlsalsshiliL Mr. 
Speaker, from the monlng press we team 
that ^vmeo Pdlo” 'WiOkte to stOl tn 
Cdiina. or he was on yesterday. By now 
im Is pmbafdy ktsalng fate way down to 
India alciDBUte Burma Road. . 


1 notice It is also stated that the Presi- 
dmt declines to take remonsiUllty for 
what Mr. Willkle said. The American 
people will certainly back the Fieeldent 
in that attitude 100 percent. 

I also note that Mr. WlOkie says he 
will say what he “damn weU pleases.’* 
That may be Just campaign oratory; I 
do not know. But I think the people of 
the Orient ought to understand Mr. 
WUlkle before they take him too serl> 
onsly. He has already brought more em¬ 
barrassment to the Allies toan any other 
living man by bis wild statements abroad. 
His statement on yesterday seems to me 
to lend encouragement to those people 
in India who an stirring up trouble 
against the British Empire. 

I am glad to note that the administra¬ 
tion declines to take any responsibility 
for any of Mr. WUlUe’s foreign “cam¬ 
paign oratory.” 


The Senate’s Shan in Formnhdion tS 
Foieiga Policy 


EXTENSION OB REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 

ow VBMmrr 

IN THl SENATE OF THE U N IT ED STATES 

Wednesday, October 7 ilegislatlve day of 
Monday, October $}, 2942 

Air. AUSTIN. Air. PresMent, last Sat¬ 
urday X delivered an address on the sub¬ 
ject of the Senate’s share in formulation 
of foreign policy, at the annual forum 
01 the Forelim Policy Association, Inc., in 
New York City. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the address may be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no (Ejection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the IUcord, 
as follows: 

Ladles and gsntlemsn, for the first time 
In history the whcls world Is engaged In total 
war. For the first time the oppoelng Ideas 
of freedom and slavery have divided all of 
the peoples of the earth. These unprece¬ 
dented conditions Impose responsibilities 
upon us Americans, as members of the United 
Nations, demandlrrg adventure and coura¬ 
geous exploration of new fitids of inter¬ 
national relatkme. 

We must remember Uiat in aU we do the 
purpoee of the sacrifice of all the people of 
aU the nations slmtlarly engaged Is a posi¬ 
tive, aflirmative, constructive purpose, name¬ 
ly, to Insure complete deliverance from 
davery, and the huUdlng of the foundations 
of a new world, in which law and order and 
righteousness shall be maintained. For a 
time this wUl have to be done by supreme 
fbroe, supplM by the great treaty powers 
of the Uhlted Nations. But let us not lose 
s^t of other ultimate objeotlvee, which in- 
dude the development of spiritual sanctions 
for good bdiavlor of nations as wdl as of 
men. 

The entire population of the Uhlted States 
has enlisted m thle war. Every resource of 
material and spiritual strength Is committed 
first to equl^ng, arming, feeding, sustain¬ 
ing, eneooraglhg, and Inqpinng our sons at 
theimit. we must keep their cartridge belts 
fiUed. We must inquire tbeir faith by our 
imseiftih contribution to complete defeat of 
the enemy. We wfll not allow even a mere 


diffused infection of appeasement to enter 
Into the formulation of our policy. We are 
determined to strengthen their arm by merit¬ 
ing faith In us that we will carry on as they 
do toward victory. We will assure our fight¬ 
ing men that as a people, not merely as a 
Government, we will educate oiirselvee to 
meet our vis-A-vie at the peace table with 
an intelligent, carefully thought out, and 
well-formulated plan. We will assure our 
eons and their posterity that, so long as 
human frailty shall not destroy the great 
gift to mankind for which they have offered 
themselvet ae a living aacrifl e e, such men aa 
Hitler and hie lackies shall not plunge the 
world Into bloody war, and eball not ever 
again endanger tbe Inetitutlons of Justice 
and the ideals of liberty. 

We envision our task in the light of the 
knowledge that both our armies and our 
ideas must triumph. In the present state 
of human progress our ideas cannot prevail 
without tbe Bttccees of our armies. We will 
not make the negative cause of our sacrifice 
paramount, although we recognise that thle 
is a war for deliverance. Unless we do pre¬ 
vail we can contemplate the sectional ex¬ 
termination, enslavement, and debasement of 
the human race. 

Now, how can the plans to defeat fulfill¬ 
ment of thle purpoee and attain our af¬ 
firmative aims be laid with full pttUolpa- 
tlon by all the people? 

You are at work. Literally thousands of 
other voluntary organizations of Americans 
are similarly tackling the prdblem. The 
mails are full of literature exiffesslng va¬ 
rious views. The press, radio, teleimone, 
telegraph, are all employed In tbe business 
of making our foreign p^oy. 

One implement of importance is the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States. About ite func¬ 
tion, particularly, you asked me to apeak. 

There is not a minority in our population 
which has not a right to equal hearing from 
the Senate floor. If you could see the cor¬ 
respondence between Senators and their 
constituents, and realize the intimate rela¬ 
tione between them, and the candor with 
which they treat each other In relation to 
all kinds of questions, you woi^ realize that 
tbe people of the United States feel free to 
command their Senators. The commands 
may not be obeyed, but they are given con¬ 
sideration in the formulation of the policy 
of the Senate. You realize that the Judg¬ 
ment of the Senate is groimded upon many 
facts and considerations, of which some 
may not be available to constituents. 

The rule of action is contained in a 
famous declaration by Edmimd Burke, upon 
his election to FaiUament In 1774. Address¬ 
ing his constituents, he said In part: 

"Your representative owes you not his 
industry only but his Judgment, and he be¬ 
trays instead of eervlng you, if he sacrifices 
It to your opinion. Certainly, gentlemen, It 
ought to be the happiness and f^ry of a rep¬ 
resentative to live in tbe strictest union, 
tbe Closest correspondence, and tha most 
unreserved communication with his constit¬ 
uents. • • •*• 

And after further elaborating upon this 
cloee relationship, he said: 

"But his unbiased opinion, his matrzre 
Judgment, hia enlightened consclenoe, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man. or 
to any set of men living." 

Tbe Benator'a duty to his constituents is 
to inform, guide, and lead In understanding 
and Interpretation of facts and policies In the 
light of his special knowledge, and scientific 
application to public affairs. Correspond¬ 
ingly, well-informed public opinion is gen¬ 
erally exp ee se cd by action of the Senate. 

X review eertain elementary facts about the 
Senate which are known to all of you to em- 
pbaaize, at this time, the responsibility of the 
Senate to the people, and the corresponding 
duty of the people to tbe Senate, In these 
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days the correlative duties and responsibili¬ 
ties are exceeding great. 

The Senate represents the States. 

Large States and small States have equal 
representation. 

Amendment of the Constitution is the 
method prescribed for every other change of 
Its provisions, but cannot alter that equality 
In numbers. Ratification by three-fourths of 
the States will not suflloe. The basis of rep¬ 
resentation In the Senate shall not be altered 
except by the consent of every State. 

The sovereign power of treating with for¬ 
eign nations was, at the time of the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia, vested 
In the separate State. When the executive 
was created, the State relinquished power of 
this kind to an offlcer elected by the people at 
large. Therefore, in order to preserve the 
authority of the Individual States, the States 
declined to make the grant unlimited, and 
reserved to themselves Just as much power 
of treating with foreign nations as they 
granted. The power reserved was equal to 
the power granted. This reserved power was 
not a mere veto. It Included advising as well 
as consenting. Six-year terms and staggered 
elections were also Intended to maintain the 
supremacy of State Infiuence. 

The duration of oAoe of Senators Is a prac¬ 
tical development cumulating the knowledge 
and experience called for In performance of 
the treaty-making power. The Senate never 
passes out of existence. It can be in session 
at any time. Such constitutional arrange¬ 
ments guarantee the perpetuity and stability 
of the Senate. They give the Senate a dis¬ 
tinctive character and power adapted well to 
the high duty of participating In the making 
of covenants with other nations. 

It was the theory of the framers that the 
Senators in their organised being were to be 

S tie only constitutional advisers of the Presi- 
ent. 

The Cabinet Is a statutory being, but the 
Senate Is a direct creature of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The President has the right to consult the 
Senate as a body, and the Senate has the right 
to advise the President respecting the mak¬ 
ing of treaties. 

Theoretically, the President deals with the 
Senate as an institution having Jurisdiction 
and exercising authority correlatlvely with 
him. In practice, such Intimate collabora¬ 
tion has never been realized. Instead of that 
Intended method, Informal consultations 
with individual Senators, or more formal 
White House meetings of leaders and of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, have been 
adopted. Sometimes the President consults 
Senators through the Secretary of State, and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

This right has rarely been exercised prior to 
negotiation of a trea^. If It had been done 
prior to the negotiation of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles that treaty might have been more 
generally understood by the people and more 
wisely conceived. 

Commonly, however, the only opportunity 
for advice by the Senate is afforded after 
negotiation. 

Details of negotiation of a definitive treaty 
can be worked out only by the Executive. No 
attempt to usurp that function should be 
made by the Senate. The right of the people 
to be guarded from surprise by new details 
introduced through recognition of Interests 
outside of this country can be exercised by 
the Senate by means of amendment and res¬ 
ervation after the convention has been sub¬ 
mitted for ratification. The Senate is not 
bound to take it or reject it as submitted. 

However, major alms of the war and of the 
peace ought to be publicly discussed before 
the end of the war and the beginning of ne¬ 
gotiations. 

During the period of the First World War, 
the President was reelected largely on the 
platform “He kept us out of war.” Two other 


slogans of that period further tended to cen¬ 
ter in the Chief Executive the function of 
making foreign policy, namely: “Too proud 
to fight,** and “Peace without victory.** Such 
conferences as occurred between the Presi¬ 
dent and the Senate were limited in number, 
and were notable for their lack of candor. 
There was only the appearance of consulta¬ 
tion. and no real advising. Various members 
of both Houses of Congress, and of both par¬ 
ties, were summoned to the White Hoiise for 
conversations about such details of foreign 
policy as the arming of merchantmen, and 
early peace proposals of German origin at 
times when their advantage In hostilities 
would have made a peace based on the status 
quo ante bellum quite satisfactory to them. 

In January of 1918, the year when the real 
work of formidatlng a foreign policy to be 
crystallized into a peace treaty occurred, the 
President addressed Congress, eloquently 
promoting his fundamental theory of **peaoe 
without victory,** and setting forth his 14 
points. This speech did not arouse a 
reaction by the Senate or the people of the 
United States to discussion of peace terms 
which were ever included in the definitive 
treaty, although some of the 14 points, 
particularly the last one. relating to an asso¬ 
ciation of nations, played a considerable part 
In negotiations begun later. The time was 
Inauspicious, because Germany was then 
crushing Russia, and American troops were 
not then arriving in large numbers on Euro¬ 
pean soil. The turn of the tide, which oc¬ 
curred In the middle of 1918, had not begun. 
Here Is a lesson regarding our attitude. It 
was a fundamental error to start with the 
premise of peace without victory. This er¬ 
ror led to the acceptance of an armistice on 
November 11, 1918. which events have shown 
amounted merely to a cessation of hostilities 
for 2 decades. This great document known 
as the Treaty of Versailles, which was the 
outgrowth of the haste to make peace, ut¬ 
terly failed to attain the high objectives of 
the 14 points. 

In the making of that treaty, a greater 
secrecy than usual prevailed. Prior to the 
debate In the Senate on the question of rati¬ 
fication. the great mass of the people did 
not tmderstand the treaty. The war was 
over. They were weary. The constructive. 
dlfllc\ilt task of building up a world organiza¬ 
tion did not arouse their Interest. Their at¬ 
titude was<—let us have peace. 

The unprecedented act of the President In 
personally attending and conducting the ne¬ 
gotiations facilitated his exclusive control of 
the information which it was essential to 
impart to the Senate in time for reasonable 
consideration to enable the Senate to intel¬ 
ligently advise the President in the negotia¬ 
tions. It is true that during negotiations the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House were Invited to dine with the Presi¬ 
dent, and there was held a conversation re¬ 
lating to the Constitution of the League of 
Nations. 

The public generally was informed by the 
press in the spring of that year of the terms 
of the League of Nations, and on August 19 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen¬ 
ate met at the White House and Interrogated 
the President regarding a plan of treaty 
which had already been given definite form. 

A sequel to both of these meetings was 
the transmission to the people of the United 
States of the information gathered, accom¬ 
panied by the views of the varloxis Senators. 
Another method of giving advice was a decla¬ 
ration, signed by 89 Members of the Senate, 
that they would not advise concerning, nor 
consent to, the Constitution for a League of 
Nations In the form then proposed and pend¬ 
ing before the Peace Conference for Its con¬ 
sideration. 

Shortly after the White House meeting of 
August 19. and the declaration, and during 
the recess of Congress, there occurred certain 


cable correspondence between one of the 
delegates of the United States to the Peace 
Conference at Paris and Senator Lodge, then 
majority leader of the Senate as well as chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The delegate requested a cable through the 
State Department of the exact phraseology 
of amendments modifying the League of Na¬ 
tions Covenant which the Senate considered 
Important, and expressed the desire to meet 
the Senate’s views as closely as possible to ob¬ 
tain acquiescence therein of other nations 
anxious for recognition of their own special 
interests. Senator Lodge replied, in sub¬ 
stance, that the President expressed no will¬ 
ingness to receive any communications from 
the Senate while that body was In session: 
that If he then wished to have amendments 
drafted which the Senate would consent to. 
the natural and necessary course would be 
to convene the Senate In the customary way: 
that he could not then speak for the Senate 
or consult its Members, nor could they con¬ 
sult with each other, nor could the President 
consult them while they were at their homes 
In the 48 States. 

In Senator Lodge’s book. The Senate and 
the League of Nations, there appears this 
statement: 

“This cable message closed this Incident 
and we received no more requests for state¬ 
ments as to what amendments or reservations 
the Senate desired or would accept.” 

The failure of American democracy to func¬ 
tion properly in making the Versailles Treaty 
consisted primarily in the lack of foreknowl¬ 
edge of the people, the determination by the 
President to obtain unconditional ratification, 
and the firm adherence to amendments and 
reservations by the Senate. 

Various resolutions aimed at either condi¬ 
tional ratification, unconditional ratification, 
or ratification with reservations which had 
been adopted, failed. Final disposition of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations occurred upon a motion 
to return them to the President, which was 
carried, and executed. 

It Is not my purpose to debate here the 
question of who was the cause of the lack of 
understanding and agreement between the 
Executive and the Senators who defeated 
ratification of the Treaty. The probative 
value of this history at the moment Is the 
fact that the foreign policy of the United 
States was not acted upon concurrently by 
the necessary parties to it~>people. President, 
and Senate—early enoiigh for It to prevail in 
the negotiations leading up to the definitive 
convention. The logical meaning of rejec¬ 
tion was isolation, an unsound position, 
which the American people reversed upon 
invasion by the enemy. 

In my opinion, isolation had not been be¬ 
fore then the foreign policy of the United 
States of America. On the contrary, inde¬ 
pendence though not isolation has been that 
policy, and the great expounders of It, Wash¬ 
ington, Jefferson, and Hughes, have made It 
clear that cooperation may be necessary and 
ought to be entered Into if it should become 
necessary. 

Chief Justice Hughes, while Secretary of 
State, in an address to the American Bar 
Association, within a few years after World 
War I, described this cooperation In terms 
that are applicable to the present moment, 
thus: 

*‘It will be the cooperation of a people of 
liberal Ideals, deeply concerned with the 
maintenance of peace and interested in all 
measures which find support in the common 
sense of the country as being practical and 
well designed to foster common interests.*' 

It has been said that in the field of science 
we have achieved decades of progress since 
1940. 

This progress has not been made by the 
people who trave stood on the side lines and 
said “The darned thing won’t run.** 
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Dr. Charlef M. A. SUne» vice pTMldnat •ml 
•dvlttr on mmudi and development of S. X. 
du Pont de Memoura A Co., in a recent •ddreaa 
More tbe Amerloan Chemical Society, aa&d: 
Z ({note: 

**A dgn of the ewlftneee of the pace with 
which the burly-hurly of change ia sweeping 
the petroleum indued. Is given by a printed 
card that now hangs behind the desk of the 
research director of onejcf America's greatest 
oil oompanies. The card reads: ^ou dont 
have to be craay to work here, but it surely 
helper 

"May I add that a similar card could be 
hung with profit in every American office 
and Bhqp and laboratory and farm bam. 
We are going to need to be 'craay.' as judged 
by leeO’s thinking, to make this upset world 
right again." 

Seriously. It is for us to respond to the 
challenge with the same elasticity and vision 
in our foreign pOUcy if we are to implement 
the ideals for which our soldiers are lighting. 

The important lesson of our history is that 
our foreign policy is an attitude of responsi¬ 
bility for human welfare in a world that 
grows more integrated with the progress of 
science and politics and religion. 

To make that policy practical and feasible 
and triumphant, all publicity available 
should be given the consideration of such 
principal alms as— 

Unconditional surrender by the enemy be¬ 
fore cessation of hostilities. 

A cooling off period between surrender and 
negotiation of final terms. 

Disarmament of the enemy and occupation 
of his territory by temporary policing organl- 
ssations of the United Nations. 

Adequate military establishment, main¬ 
tained by the United Nations to enforce order 
and to eatablish a more perfect union. 

Advancement from the theory of national¬ 
ism to the principle of world responsibility 
envisioned in the Atlantic Charter. 

The purpose of this association, and of 
other patriotic organizations, as well as one of 
the functions of the Senate, to ke^ public 
opinion abreast of the progress of the war and 
the developing political guaranties of justice 
and ultimate tranquillity would be promoted 
by candid discussion of tbe dlfflciiltles and 
sacrifices and probable long period of disci¬ 
pline which it is practical to aasume must 
intervene between the cessation of hostilities 
and tbe attainment of those grand objectives 
to which we aspire. 

Deep and strong foundations of truth must 
be laid in tbe conscience of the people now. 
The post-war structure to be erected upon 
these foimdations has the ultimate ideal of a 
world of freedom, peace, and good will. 

However long tbe Interregnum, there must 
be forever before our thought the ultimate 
Ideal, as we journey forward with bleeding 
footsteps. 

Perfection alone Is Invulnerable. We may 
constantly turn to this In evaluating our con¬ 
tribution, small or great. 


ChArlei Dickeat, fa 1857, Forecast Ae 
New Dears Oficial WasUaftoa afal 
Describes Ito OpffiratioB 

SXTBKSION OF RfiMAHKS 

HON. KAIL E. NUNDT 

or ooucw asxovA 

m VBM HOOBB OF BSUBI ITATIW 

October 7. iS4Z 

Mr. M1729DT. Mr. Speoker, Z bavo 
alwaze Joiown tbat Chairlei DUkmt waa 


a great author hut it was not until re¬ 
cently tbat I realized he was also some¬ 
thing of a prophet. A friend sent me 
the following clipping which under per¬ 
mission granted me by the House I am 
including with my remarks. I am sorry 
that I do not know the name of the pub¬ 
lication which made this rather signifi¬ 
cant condensation from the writings of 
Dickens hut someone owes somebody an 
orchid for so delightfully cautioning 
America against the over-sJl ineffective¬ 
ness of bureaucracy grown too big. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all had our ex¬ 
periences with the modern methods of 
'*the wonderful circumlocution offices’* of 
the New Deal in peacetime Washing¬ 
ton. Sometimes there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that an improvement is being shown 
in wartime. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
there is reason to believe that war has 
only added to the confusion existing 
among the countless executive offices. 
Regardless of which conclusion is cor¬ 
rect. I am sure that all America unites 
in hoping that less waste and more work, 
less ^^circumlocution** and more candor, 
less delay and more direction will stead¬ 
ily become apparent in the functioning 
of the labyrinth of boards, bureaus, com¬ 
missions, departments, agencies, com¬ 
mittees. and compartments which is of¬ 
ficial Washington in 1942. I hope that 
the reading of the following item from 
the immortal pen of Charles Dickens 
may contribute to that end: 

Thk WoNDssruL ciBcuiiLocuTioM Omci 
(By Charles Dickens) 

(Condensed from a chapter in Charles Dick¬ 
ens' novel 'Xlttle Dorrit," written In 1867) 

The circumlocution office was (as everybody 
knows) the most important department 
under government. No public business of 
any kind could possibly be done without 
the acquiescence of the circumlocution office. 
Its fin^r was in the largest public pie. and 
in the smallest public tart. 

It was equally impossible to do the plainest 
right or undo the plainest wrong without tbe 
express authority of the circumlocution office. 
If another gunpowder plot had been dis¬ 
covered,. half an hour before the lighting of 
the match, nobody would have been justified 
In saving the Parliament until there had been 
half a score of boards, half a bushel of min¬ 
utes, several sacks of official memoranda, and 
a family vault full of ungrammatical corre¬ 
spondence on tbe part ^ the circumlocution 
office. 

This glorious establishment had been early 
In the field, when the one sublime principle 
Involving the difficult art of governing a coun¬ 
try was first distinctly revealed to statesmen. 
Whatever was required to be done, the cir¬ 
cumlocution office was before all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving how not 
to do It. 

Through this deXicate perception, through 
the tact with which it Invariably seiaed It. 
and through the gehius with which it always 
acted on it. the ciroumlooution office had 
risen to overtop aU the public departments, 
and the public condition bad risen to be— 
what it was. 

It is true that how not to do it was tbe 
great study and object of all pubUo depart¬ 
ments and profeaslonal politicians. It is true 
that every new premier and every new gov- 
iimment. coming in because they bad upheld 
a certain thing as ne o es Bar y to be done, were 
no sooner in than they ap^M tbair utmost 
laouitles to discovsring how not to do it. 


It Is true that from the moment when a 
general election waa over, every returned man 
who had been raving on hustings because it 
hadn't been done, and who had been de¬ 
manding to know why it hadn't been done, 
and who had been asserting that it must be 
done, and who had been pledging himself 
that it should be done, began to devise how it 
was not to be done. 

It is true that the royal speech at the open¬ 
ing of a session virtually said. "My lords and 
gentlemen, you have a considerable stroke 
of work to do, and you will please to retire 
to your respective chambers and discuss how 
not to do it." 

It is true that the royal speech at the close 
of tbe session virtually said. "My lords and 
gentlemen, you have through several labori¬ 
ous months been considering, with great loy¬ 
alty and patriotism, how not to do It, and 
you have found out; and with the blessing 
of Providence upon the harvest (natural, not 
political). I now dismiss you." 

All this is true, but the circumlocution 
office went beyond it. 

The circumlocution office was down upon 
any Ill-advised public servant who was going 
to do it, or who appeared to be by any surpris¬ 
ing accident in remote danger of doing it, 
with a minute and a memorandum and a 
lettr of instructions, that extinguished him. 

This spirit of national efficiency in the cir¬ 
cumlocution office had gradually led to its 
having something to do with everything. 

Numbers of people were lost in tbe circum¬ 
locution office. Unfortunates with wrongs or 
with projects for the general welfare, who in 
Blow lapse of time and agony bad passed 
safely through other public departments, got 
referred at last to the circumlocution office, 
and never reappeared in the light of day. 

All the business of the country went 
through the circumlocution office, except the 
business that never came out of it. 

Sometimes angry spirits attacked the cir¬ 
cumlocution office. Sometimes parliamentary 
questions were asked about it, by demagogues 
BO low and Ignorant as to hold that the real 
recipe of government was how to do it. Then 
would the right honorable gentleman, in 
wboee department it was to defend the cir¬ 
cumlocution office, put an orange in his 
pocket, and make a regular field day of the 
occasion. He would tell that honorable gen¬ 
tleman that the circumlocution office was 
invariably and wholly right. It never was so 
right as in this matter. 

He would tell the honorable gentleman that 
it would have been more to his honor, more 
to his credit, more to his good taste, more to 
his good sense, more to half the dictionary of 
commonplaces, if he had left the circumlocu¬ 
tion office alone and never approached this 
matter. 

And although one of two things always 
happened, namely, either that the circumlo¬ 
cution office had nothing to say and said it. 
or that it had something to say of which the 
right honorable gentleman blundered one half 
and forgot the other, the circumlocution of¬ 
fice was always voted immaculate by an ac¬ 
commodating majority. 

Such a nursery of statesmen had the de¬ 
partment become, in virtue of a long career 
of this nature, that several solemn lords had 
attained the reputation of being quite un¬ 
earthly prodigies of business solely from hav¬ 
ing practiced bow not to do it at the head of 
tbe circumlocution office. 

As the minor priests and acolytes of that 
temple, they stood divided into two classes, 
and. down to the junior messenger, either 
believed in tbe circumlocution office as a 
heaven-bom institution that had an absolute 
right to do Whatever it liked, or took refuge 
In total infidelity and considered it a flagrant 
nuisance. 
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(Kit Our Most Valuable Resource— Cob- 
senre It 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in present¬ 
ing the lacts concerning the oil situation 
throughout the world, and particularly 
here in our own country, in a speech 
made at a meeting of the American In¬ 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En¬ 
gineers at St. Louis on October 1, our 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes, has performed a great 
service for the American people at this 
most critical time in our Nation's history. 

Few of us realize just what the real oil 
situation is; few of us appreciate the fact 
that since oil was first discovered in this 
country at Oil City, Pa., in 1869 we have 
used up a little more than twice the 
amount of the present known oil reserves 
remaining in this country and our use 
of oil—petroleum—is being accelerated 
at an ever-increasing rate. When this 
reserve dwindles to a small trickle of the 
present production what will our chil¬ 
dren think of us and the profligate waste 
of our generation? I present Secretary 
Ickes* address for serious consideration: 

WASTE CAN LOSE THE WAB 

I am olT on a hobby of mine tonight, one 
that I have ridden on a good many occaeiona. 
I am going to talk about conservation, and If 
anyone here is already beginning to suffer 
from anticipatory boredom I will not take 
it amiss If he should slip out to the nearest 
movie where he may have a chance to be 
amused, or at least entertained. I have never 
been a very amusing person. I am not even 
going to attempt the role tonight. 

All that 1 can say In extenuation of the 
subject Is that. If you aren't Interested in 
conservation, you ought to bo. 1 know as 
well as the next that we Individualistic 
(synonym, prodigal) Americans don't like 
even to think about cutting down on the 
use of our natural resources so that our chil¬ 
dren and theirs may have something to live 
on and by. We are a "come and get it" people. 
We love to exploit, to waste, to be prodigal, 
to show that we have it by throwing it away. 
We have been incurable optimists, boasting 
of our self-sufficiency and telling ourselves 
and the world that American enterprise and 
productive genius can supply any demand. 
Altogether too many of us have gone on the 
principle of—"let the devil take the hind¬ 
most.” 

It was away back in the early thirties— 
almost 10 years ago—^that I began my con¬ 
servation hectorings. X pleaded for the pres¬ 
ervation of our forests; for the protection of 
our farm lands against erosion; for the guard¬ 
ing of our public range against uncontrollM 
grazing; for the irrigation of our arid but 
rich and productive soil; for the putting to 
work of our abounding waters at the making 
of cheap power; for flood control, and—again, 
and again and again—for the conservation 
of oil. 

As the consequence of these pleadings, I 
came to be regarded in a variety of lights. 
1 was a starry-eyed idealist, or an annoying 
fuss-budget, or an Irritating nag, or an enemy 
of traditional Americanism—all depending 
upon the particular Interest and temperament 
of the commentator. But perhaps some of 
those who have listened to me in the past, 


with scarcely concealed impatience, if at all, 
do not need to be told tonight that the prin¬ 
ciple of conservation la of immediate and 
highest Importance. For we are in a global 
war. in which that side will win which has 
the most natural resources and can make 
them go the furthest. And to make resources 
go the furthest brings in the principle of 
conservation. 

A full speech could be made on the subject 
of conservation of any natural resource, but 
1 propose to devote myself tonight to the sub¬ 
ject of petroleum. I shall do this, not only 
because of the importance of petrdeum as an 
Instrumentality of war. but because, during 
the past generation or more, the greatest bat¬ 
tles on the field of conservation have raged 
about this subject. I wish that we might have 
preserved the heat of those battles, for it 
could have warmed all of the homes on the 
east coast next winter without the use of a 
single chunk of coal or a gallon of oil. 

Those were the days when the watchword 
In the oil fields was ''Drill on, Macduff, and 
damned be be who first says 'think of the 
future'—enough t" We may all thank heaven 
that those days, in large measure, are gone— 
not gone entirely, as I used to be reminded 
when the train carried me through Illinois, 
but gone so far as the overwhelming majority 
of oil people is concerned. But, I wonder 
very seriously and very solemnly, as I stand 
before you this evening, whether the lesson 
has been learned in time. 

It is no overstatement to say that the con¬ 
servation of oil itself, to say nothing of 
metals, of rubber, of electric power, and of 
manpower, could be the margin that will 
mean victory. The lack of conservation—the 
waste or imprudent use of oil and of other 
precious assets—could make the difference 
that would mean defeat. 

In our effort to encourage the conservation 
of oil we are confronted by the dangerous 
notion, selfishly fostered over many years 
and still held by a few of the uninformed or 
by half-baked optimists, that there are un¬ 
limited supplies of oil burled In the soil of 
our great producing States, and that the 
Immediate acquisition of ample quantities is 
merely a matter of turning a valve or the 
sinking of a few more wells. 

I have, myself, stated repeatedly, in ex¬ 
plaining the oil shortage which the States of 
the Atlantic seaboard have been experiencing, 
that there was no present shortage of the 
oil, so far as supplying our domestic needs 
was concerned; that the shortage was of 
transportation to move the oil from where 
It is produced to where It is needed. 

However, the time has come when we can 
no longer think In terms of our domestic 
requirements alone. We must supply a large 
part of the huge and ever-growing needs 
of oiir Army, our Navy, and our Marine Corps, 
fighting on the multiple fronts of this global 
conflict. We must supply our fighting allies 
with the oil to take the place of what was 
lost in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Caucasus. 
And we must make our plans so that we shall 
be ready to fill the gap if, by some tragic turn 
of the war, the enemy should seize other 
rich fields. We woidd all prefer not to think 
of such eventualities, but we can't fight a 
war on a basis of ostrich-like optimism. 
We must face every possibility realistically, 
and be prepared to meet it If it materializes. 

The Japanese invasion of the Dutch East 
Indies resulted in the loss for the Allied 
cause of some of the most important produc¬ 
tion in the world from a military standpoint. 
The Dutch East Indies, producing somewhat 
over 60,000,000 barrels of oil per year of ex¬ 
ceptionally favorable grades of fuel, was sit¬ 
uated in a strategic position to supply our 
troops In the southwest Paolflo. This loss 
was followed by that of the Burmese oil fields, 
producing 20,000 barrels per day. While most 
of these fields were adequately put out of use 
as the result of the scorched-earth policy of 
the Dutch and the British, It is quite possible 
that the Japanese at the present time are 


securing some production from them. As¬ 
suredly they are hard at work trying to re¬ 
store production. 

This lost to the Allies in the southwest 
Pacific substantial quantities of that pre¬ 
cious fuel, lOO-octane gasoline, and also fuel 
oil lor the operation of the Navy. These 
losses resulted in our having to carry the oil 
necessary for our southwest Pacific operations 
either from the Persian Oulf, from Talara, 
Peru, or Oallfornla, and have greatly increased 
the tanker distance these supplies have to be 
transported across the high seas. Further 
than this, they have produced conditions of 
strain in the industry, especially in certain 
areas, which are now called upon to supply 
additional quantities of oil for military oper¬ 
ations beyond the amount which we believe 
that they can efficiently produce. 

So let us for the moment suppose the 
worst: Let us suppose that the Oermans, at 
whatever cost, push the magnificently coura¬ 
geous Russians back from the rich fields of 
Grozny and Baku, because Hitler needs that 
oil. He must have it or perish, Just as we 
mxist have oil or perish. Suppose the Axle 
should break through and conquer from the 
British the fabulous fields of Iran and Iraq, 
and deprive our side of the production of the 
refineries at Abadan, Suez, and Haifa. Con¬ 
ceive, if you can, the enormity of the burden 
which would then be ours, for from these 
United States, in such an event, would have 
to come almost all of the oil for the fighters 
for freedom. 

The Gallup poll keeps telling us that the 
people want a second front in order to re¬ 
lieve the pressure upon those valiant and 
enduring Allies of ours, the Russians. Of 
course we want a second front Just as soon 
and Just as formidable as our military lead¬ 
ers can establish it. We need no Gallup or 
other poll to tell us what we already know. 
But, even more than we need a second front, 
we need oil to make a second front possible. 
And that oil has to come largely from Ameri¬ 
can sources. 

In other words, upon oil more than upon 
any other physical thing, or attribute, even, 
or characteristic, does victory depend. Given 
a hundred thousand tanks, given the might¬ 
iest fleet ever assembled, given a million air¬ 
planes of high speed and superior armament 
and incomparable maneuverability, and still 
we would fall of victory unless we could sup¬ 
ply oil where and ^ hen the armed forces of 
the United Nations needed it. 

This is why I worry when I consider 
whether there will be enough oil, long 
enough. From the long-term view, our over¬ 
all crude oil position is only fair. In fact, in 
certain grades and in certain strategically lo¬ 
cated fields, the situation is nowhere nearly 
so good as we should like it to be. Right in 
this region we find a depressing situation. 

Thanks to the application of modern 
scientific methods, it has been possible, since 
1937, to find more than 150 new oil fields in 
the fields of southern Illinois and the ad¬ 
joining areas of Indiana and Kentucky. Four 
of these are of large size and several others 
are of substantial importance. 

Under an orderly, conservative development 
program those fields might have been ex¬ 
pected to produce at moderate and sustained 
rates over a period of many years. But there 
hasn't been an orderly, conservative develop¬ 
ment. There has not been an effective State 
conservation law in Illinois—and there still 
Isnt. The result is that more than half of 
the reserves have already been produced—^In 
only 6 years. Another result is that the 
eventual total yield now will be very sub¬ 
stantially below what It might have been if 
conservative practices bad been followed. An 
oil supply that could and should have been a 
source of wealth, and, more importantly still, 
of national strength, for many years has been 
tragically eiqiloited, ^nd is now far on the 
road to exhaustion. 

The waste of natural gas that accompanied 
this folly has, of course, been prodigious. It 
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wu fKTOduoed «o npUtlj uMI exhutiitad wo 
qulol^ that it was not aoonomloaUy f eaaima 
to build pipa Unaa to tha flaldt ao aa to oi^ 
ttnra and marfcat It. No ona wltl avar know 
how mudh natural gaa waa waatad, beoaui^ 
ade^ta raeordi wara not kept. But we 
know that, fOr tha yaara 1989 to 1941« inolu* 
aiva, tha total of natural gaa waated exeeeded 
tha total amount conaumad In tha Stata dur¬ 
ing tha aaima period. Tha value to the oon«^ 
aumar of tha gaa gone with tha wind during 
those 3 years was about $120,000,000. Ihe 
harm that thla prooadura haa caused can be 
appraolatad now that Industry In soma aac- 
tions of tha country ia threatened with a 
poaslbla shut-down because of a shortage of 
natural gaa. 

Now that tha people of the iCiddla West are 
to axparlanoa tha comparatively mild discom¬ 
fort of fual-oU rati<mlng they might profitably 
cogitate the sort of practices which have 
wasted the oil that they now cannot get. In 
their own interest they might let their legis- 
latora and their State offloiala know that—late 
though the hour may be—^the oil of this basin 
la not to be squandered from this time for¬ 
ward. The development of any new fields 
that wUl be discovered should be in accord¬ 
ance with sound conservation practices. The 
time has long since passed when thla region, 
or any other, should commit the error of be¬ 
lieving that our oil reserves are limitless and 
that we need have no concern about them. 

What is incredible is that the owners of the 
land where this underground wealth lay 
should have permitted anyone to throw away 
BO much of that wealth. Of course, the facts 
were shamelessly misrepresented to them, but 
natural caution seems to have blown away 
along with the natural gas. The owners of 
the land should have known that a stranger 
seeking to make a bargain with them for 
profits for himself would overreach them If 
he could. That has been the law of exploita¬ 
tion from the beginning. The promoter can 
always be depended upon to take care of him¬ 
self first, and in this case the exploiters pre¬ 
vented the enactment of a soimd conserva¬ 
tion law in Illinois that wotild have increased 
by a substantial amount the returns that the 
farmers could have made from their lands 

At present, there seems to be a total and 
nonunderstandable indifference on the sub¬ 
ject. Not only 1, but the President himself 
has urged, in the national interest, that Illi- 
nots and other States that lack petroleum- 
conservation laws should adopt such legisla¬ 
tion without delay. The late Governor 
Homer, of UUnois, be it said to his credit, 
made every effort to persuade the legislature 
of that State to do something about the pro¬ 
tection of petroleum but political and specu¬ 
lative Influences were too much for him. In 
Oallfomia, the situation was worse In the 
sense that It has covered a longer period. 
When a conservation law was before the peo¬ 
ple nearly 2 years ago for a referendum vote, 
Governor Olson campaigned the State for the 
law, and many of the oil companies that be¬ 
lieve In conservation did the same. President 
Roosevelt directed telegrams to the Governor 
and so did the Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Interior, urging the necessity of conserving 
every possible barrel of oil In view of the 
dan^ous International situation. Bow 
prophetic these State and national leaders 
were was proved when the Japanese oobra 
struck with its fangs at Pearl Harbor. 

Fortunately, In the great majority of the 
oil-producing States, reckless waste of this 
valuable and Irreplaoeable natural resource 
has been made a crinie by law. But we must 
do more than make illegal the unpatriotie 
exploitation of a valuable amet in the people's 
heritage. We need to discover new oil re¬ 
sources. It is our urgent duty to bring in 
more oU from already discovered reeerves by 
improving our metbode of extraction and 
refining. We must pool our rssouross, our 
faculties, and our skUls wherever, by doing 
SO, we can make more oU of better qualities 
available for ourselves and our ailiss. 


As of today, 20.000.000,000 barrels Is a very 
gsnsorous sstimats of the quantity of petro¬ 
leum xeseorvos that this country can reason¬ 
ably claim. We are actually producing almost 
4,000,000 barrels per day. This can hardly be 
reduced, because it is necessary to refine this 
quantity of crude oil in order to secure the 
needed amounts of lOO-ootans gasoline for our 
fighting planes, toluene for TNT, butadiene 
for synthetic rubber, and fuel oils to heat imr 
homes as well as run our war industriss. We 
must also supply many other war materials 
and essential civilian products. 

Twenty billion divided by 4,000,000 gives a 
quotient of 5.000, but this does not mean 
that this country can produce 4.000,000 bar¬ 
rels per day for 6,000 days or almost 14 years. 
Mother Nature Just doesn't give up her oil 
that fast. Boms of this 20,000.000,000 barrels 
of oil which ws have in reserve wiU etiU be 
trickling to the surface 60 years from now. 

While it Is tnxe that there are wells in our 
oil States which could produce mors oil if 
restrictions were lifted, any increase today 
would be at the cost of prt^uctive capacity 
in months to come. This would be a reck¬ 
less method of sacrificing the future to a 
present lust for quick profits. If all of the 
wells in this country were opened to their 
absolute physical capacity, we could probably 
produce today about 16,000,000 barrels in the 
first 24 hours. But the waste of gas energy, 
and the disruptions within the oil reservoirs 
below the ground, as an Incident to these 
high-rate productions, would make such a 
productive capacity decline rapidly. It would 
only be a matter of a few days before it 
would be down to six or seven million barrels. 
And within a very few months the wells would 
be Incapable of producing even at their 
present restricted rate of 4,000,000 barrels per 
day. 

Unfortunately, there are self-serving oper¬ 
ators who would be perfectly willing to see 
our oil reserves debauched In this fashion, 
if it would mean a quick profit for them. 
Fortunately, oU men of this type are now a 
rapidly decreasing minority. Oil safely re¬ 
posing In the ground is like money in an 
unbreakable bank. Except by the foolish. It 
Is not to be taken out and squandered, but 
kept to be drawn upon when there Is need 
for It. The oil industry, as a ;97hole. has be¬ 
come farseeing and is patriotic In Its realiza¬ 
tion—and acceptano»--of the fact that oU Is 
ammunition, and that we must use It wisely. 
This attitude on the part oi the industry has 
greatly simplified the enormous and compli¬ 
cated task of the Office of Petroleum Co¬ 
ordinator In every field, from wlldcatting to 
marketing. Indeed, the industry aa such has 
set an example which every other industry, 
and every Individual, might well look to for 
inspiration and guidance. 

On the production side, for example, the 
industry and the Office of Petroleum Co¬ 
ordinator, working together, have been faced 
with the obligation of assuring the Nation 
an adequate and sustained supply of crude 
oils of the required types—yet doing It with 
less materials than were previously available. 
In fact, so huge were the demands for steel 
for the building and tooling of war plants and 
war UnplementB that the oU Industry was 
compelled to reduce its steel consumption 
for this year to 60 percent of the quantity 
used In 1941. This, quite unavoidably, made 
it necessary to vestrlot oil-well drllUng to 
those operations which gave promise of the 
greatest quantity of cfil for the amount of 
material eiqiended. 

Although there has been more than a little 
complaining about these drilling operations, 
It seems to ms that the Justification for it 
lisa In the fact that enough steel has been 
saved to make half a million 2-ton bombs— 
the block busters which the British, and now 
ourselves, have been using with such devas¬ 
tating success against the industrial centers 
of Germany. 

In cooperation with the War Production 
Board and the oil Industry, we are also going 


forward with steps to salvage or scrap all 
equipment in idle or unnecessary wells; to 
trade and shift Inventories of material from 
operators who have no use for It to those 
who need It; and to transfer equipment from 
Jobs of little utility to those where every 
machine wlU be put to its best use. 

As to refining, the same sort of effective 
cooperation has been brought into play, with 
the result that the industry is utilizing avail¬ 
able substitutes in place of critical materials, 
wherever possible. A few details as to the 
manner In which this has been done may be 
of Interest. 

At considerable expense to themselves, oil 
companies have cut down old storage tanks 
and reassembled them at new locations, for 
the sole purpose of saving steel plate. They 
have substituted masonry for steel In the 
erection of smoke stacks, water-supply lines, 
sewage lines, condenser boxes, and In some 
cases, storage tanks. They have agreed to the 
simplification and standardization of all alloy 
materials being used for the manufacture of 
tubular goods, valves, fittings, and bolting 
material in order to save copper, nickel, and 
chromium. They have utilized spare and 
second-hand compressors, pumps, and blow¬ 
ers instead of purchasing new ones. They 
have converted many of their existing plants 
to the production of the various components 
needed for the manufacture of aviation gaso¬ 
line and thus have kept their new material 
requirements down to the minimum. Those 
in the industry who have had in their pos¬ 
session surplus and excess materials have 
made them available to others to use In erect¬ 
ing new war plants. As a wholel they have 
operated on the theory that the best way to 
conserve critical materials Is not to use them. 

In the field of marketing the construction 
of new facilities has become a thing of the 
past, while the use of materials for repair and 
maintenance has been kept to the barest min¬ 
imum. Although it is true that orders issued 
by the War Production Board at the request 
of our office have brought about this conser¬ 
vation of material, the fact remains that the 
marketers themselves have shown a praise¬ 
worthy spirit of compliance. 

In the realm of transportation the conser¬ 
vation spirit has manifested Itself in the per¬ 
fectly astonishing manner in which the oil 
industry and the transportation companies 
have responded to the exhortation, "Make the 
most of what we have.** Bereft of the ocean 
tankers which in peacetime bore so much of 
the burden of the oil movement, the petro¬ 
leum companies have effected a transporta¬ 
tion revolution which has resulted In rail¬ 
road tank care carrying more than 800 times 
the amount of oil that they did in peacetime. 
This squeezing of so much additional trans¬ 
portation capacity out of existing equipment 
is certainly a practical form of conservation. 

As I appear before you this evening the oil 
industry, together with the members of the 
staff of the Office of Petroleum Ckx)rdlnator, 
are taking perhaps the most revolutionary 
step of all in their determination to strip for 
war. A unitization program is under way 
which is going, in a very large measure, to 
mean the submergence of Individual identi¬ 
ties for the duration of hostilities. Terminal 
facilities ar$ to be shared by competing com¬ 
panies. The determination of what oil, of 
what kind, shall go to whom and when is 
U> be subject to central authority. It is a 
cooperative movement by which the many 
different companies and Individuals In the 
oil business will operate In many ways as a 
single Indxiatry, working at the common task 
of winning the war. and it is all being carried 
out on a voluntary basie. 

Since you are engineers, you ere also indi¬ 
vidualists. 1 believe that you will find rea¬ 
son for gratification in the knowledge that 
changes so drastic can be worked out within 
the framework of our cherished system of free 
enterprise, and without Government edict. 

Those of you whose work is connected with 
oil will also realize that upon you rests a very 
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heavy reeponsibility. You know that we must 
have oil to win this war. You know that not 
a single plane or tank could operate without 
lt« and that most of our ships are dependent 
upon it for propulsion. 

At the same time, you know that our re¬ 
serves are not sufficient to permit us to tilt 
back in our chairs while drawing upon them 
with no thought of the future. Our dis¬ 
covery record during the last few years has 
been very discouraging. Too few new fields 
have been found, and their average poten¬ 
tials have been steadily declining. Every¬ 
thing that can possibly be done needs to be 
done to encourage exploration. And even 
when this las been done, one important step 
remains. When we discover new fields after 
this, let us. for the sake of our Nation's fu¬ 
ture, develop them on the basis of scientific 
conservation. Let us never again waste, or 
permit others to waste, millions upon mil¬ 
lions of barrels above ground, or lock it in 
the ground forever beyond hope of recovery. 

I repeat, oil is ammunition. Let us all use 
it wisely. 


Wage Raises in AntomotiTe Industry 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES 1. FADDIS 

or FKNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Reuther has warned the War Labor 
Board that labor is restive and that as a 
fact a wage raise and economic security 
are prerequisites to peace on the automo¬ 
tive labor front, war or no war. He says 
without a raise and a closed shop he 
does not think his men can keep their 
minds on the war. 

I wonder Just what kind of meat this 
Caesar has been feeding upon. I wonder 
if he was making a threat or a suggestion. 
Whichever it was. it certainly borders on 
sabotage and savors of treason. He is 
using the emergency which this Nation 
is now facing to continue the subversive 
activities in which he has been engaged 
for many years. He even took a 33- 
month post-graduate course in Soviet 
Russia during which he urged his col¬ 
leagues in the United States to **carry on 
the fight for a Soviet America.’* Now, 
this man, of undoubted subversive tend¬ 
encies. who has time and again expressed 
himself in unmistakable terms as being 
opposed to our form of Government and 
system of free individual enterprise, is re¬ 
warded by being offered a position in the 
War Production Board. 

I do not believe that this worshiper of 
the philosophy of Trotsky, Iienin, and 
Stalin is at all representative of the 
members of the automobile workers* 
union, although he seems to be their 
principal spokesman. His latest utter¬ 
ance is as indiscreet as it is unpatriotic. 
If it is impossible for the workers of any 
industry to keep their minds on the war 
as workers, ways can be found to bring 
them in closer contact with the Japs 
and Huns than the workbench affords. 
Woodrow Wilson, a great American and 
a successful war President, had a policy 
called work or fight, which was both pop¬ 
ular and effective. The wisdom and pop¬ 


ularity of this policy, as well as of other 
of his policies, will become more appar¬ 
ent as we progress more deeply Into this 
emergency. 

Such statements as those of Reuther 
certainly strike a sour note on the ears 
of the soldiers of this Nation who are 
keeping their minds on the war, under 
infinitely greater hardships and dangers 
than are any of the Reuthers or their 
followers. They are also operating upon 
a much lower wage scale, and the Army 
is an open shop. When those who are 
contributing so much of themselves to 
the common defense and general welfare 
of this Nation and sacrificing something 
which is real and vital return to resume 
the pursuits of civil life, you can be sure 
that the Reuthers and their followers will 
be carefully and impartially weighed 
upon the balance of contribution to the 
welfare of the Nation. If they are found 
wanting, they can blame no one but 
themselves. 


The Unwarranted Assault on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERTM. LA fOLLEHE, JR. 

or WX80ON8XH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 8 (.legislative day of 
Monday, October 8), 1942 

Mr. LA FOIIiETTB. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix an article written by me 
entitled “The Unwarranted Assault on 
Agriculture,** and published in the Pro¬ 
gressive of October 5,1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Unwabiuntxd Absattlt on AoBXCxn.TUB>— 
Thkxx Is No JusTxrxcATiON roa Biamino 
Fakmxss for Inflation as Oobporate Pbof- 
m Soar Twice as High as Farm Income 
(By Senator Robert M. La Follstte, Jr.) 

The fanner has had Insult added to in¬ 
jury In the fight which the President started 
over agricultural prices. His patriotism has 
been questioned. He has been pictured by 
newspaper writers and radio commentators 
as a selfish, grasping war-profiteer, willing 
to launch the country on the road to ruin 
in a runaway inflation Just for the sake of 
a few more pennies on milk or some other 
commodity. 

This attack has come at a time when the 
average farmer has lost his sons or his hired 
man and is struggling along, desperately 
short-handed in a valiant effort to keep 
producing for the war effort in spite of aU 
the handicaps the war has brought him. 

I know from my own experience the mag¬ 
nificent way the farmers have responded to 
the Nation’s need in this emergency. They 
know that food wiU help win the war. They 
have met the production goals set for them 
by the Government, and they have done it 
by working from dawn until dark, 7 days a 
week, week in and week out, with no time off 
for holidays. 

ENOOTTRAOESCENT, NOT ABTTSE 

Already 2,000,000 men have left the farms, 
either to go into the armed servioes or to 
take Jobs in more lucrative Industnes. It la 
estimated that another million will go before 


the emergency Is over. Yet in the face of 
this reduced labor eupply the food produc¬ 
tion goals set for agil^ture this year will 
require 148,000,000 more 10-hour days of work 
than was put Into farming last year. 

The task of those loyal men and women 
stUl remaining on the farms has been made 
stlU harder by wartime limitations on the 
production of farm machinery, the stoppage 
of all further extension of the rural electrifi¬ 
cation system, and the rationing of gasoline 
and tires. 

Those who know the problems of agricul¬ 
ture reailBe that this is a time when the 
farmer needs encouragement, not abuse. 
Farm production is already faltering, and 
there are immistakable signs that in spite 
of the individual farmer's heroic effort to keep 
going, he is not going to be able to continue 
to maintain present production rates unless 
he is given help. 

F. D. R.'B UNFORTUNATE MISTAXE 

The growing number of auction sales in 
many farm areas Is an ominous sign of what 
Is coming. Farmers who are finding it im¬ 
possible to go on under present conditions 
are selling out. The shortage of farm labor— 
the inability of farmers to pay wages that 
compete with city wages under present mar¬ 
ket conditions is at the root of the trouble. 

In my estimation it was an unfortunate 
mistake for the President to start a con¬ 
troversy over agricultural prices as he did In 
his recent message. Congress, as well as the 
President, is agreed upon the absolute neces¬ 
sity of preventing inflation. Bo are the farm¬ 
ers. There has been no argument over the 
question of whether or not agricultural prices 
shall be controlled. The Emergency Price 
Control Act passed early this year gave the 
President power to control prices of all com¬ 
modities, including all farm commodities. 

It was the Judgment of Congress that it was 
necessary to allow farm commodity prices to 
reach 110 percent of parity before putting 
ceilings on them in order to get the produc¬ 
tion needed for the war effort. The President 
signed the law. The President's Secretary of 
Agriculture argued for it before congressional 
committees. 

Such an arrangement was not only desir¬ 
able as a matter of Justice to the farmer 
who has been forced to play a losing game 
for 80 years; it was essential as a means of 
stimulating farm production of food and 
raw materials so urgently needed by the 
Nation and our allies in time of war. 

A PECULIAR TIME TO ACT 

Then at a time when the average price 
of all farm commodities was 3 percent below 
the 110-peroent level at which most farm 
commodities would be subject to price con¬ 
trol, at a time when meats responsible for 
the most spectacular food cost increases were 
already under control, and at a time when 
the farmers were struggling to keep going 
in the face of greatly increased labor costs 
and diminishing labor supply—at such a 
time the President for some unknown reason 
imdertook to focus the Nation's attention 
on the threat of inflation by taking the hide 
off the farmer. 

The President chose to single out dairy 
products as a special threat to the American 
cost of living when actually a ceiling had 
already been Imposed on fluid milk at the 
retail level and butterfat prices were close 
to the levels when they, too, could be put 
under "ceilings without any new legislation. 

Under the old law butterfat was subject 
to price control when it reached 44 cents 
per pound. On September 16 the official 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
put the price of butterfat at 42-6 cents per 
pound, only cents under the minimum 
required. 'Wholesale milk on September 16 
was only 1 cent per 100 pounds tmder the 
minimum required by the old law before 
ceilings could be imposed. 
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CQBPOSAn «AXNS DOOBLI 

Aaiumlng tbat the President’s estlmatee 
were correct and that farm Income might be 
Increased this year by 7g percent over 1080, 
that did not justify blaming the farmer for 
Inflation. Ck^rate profits have Increased 
150 percent In the same period. 

Purthermore, only about half of the food 
dollar goes to the farmer. The rest of it goes 
to the processor and the middleman. Tlie 
farmer seUs milk In Wisconsin for i cents a 
quart while the consumer pays 16 to 18 cents 
per quart here In Washington. 

The farmer does not deserve the abuse he 
has received In the hysterical clamor that has 
been raised over inflation. Neither does the 
so-called farm bloc In Congress that has stood 
up for him. The farmer did not come to 
Congress seeking any special privileges. The 
whole Issue was opened up by the President 
when he aj?k6d tbat the previously determined 
policy of the Federal Government with re¬ 
spect to agricultural prices be reconsidered 
and the farmer be stripped of much of the 
protection that policy afforded him. 

THIS 18 THK TIMS TO FRODUCS 

Inflation will not start with the farmer. 
The net result of the current controversy is 
to Increase the confusion over Inflation. It 
adds one more muddle to the growing list of 
muddles in which we find ourselves. 

The Nation faces a Gethsemane. It will 
test the stamina, fortitude, character, and 
faith of every man. woman, and child. This 
is not the time to single out a group like 
the farmers for misrepresentation and abuse. 

This Is the time to close ranks on the do¬ 
mestic front and fight the enemy by pro¬ 
ducing to the utmost on the farm and in the 
factory. 


Proposed Scrapping of Certain Railroad 
Lines in Illinois 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESUE C. ABENDS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently was Issued by the W. P. B. a 
requisition order to scrap certain Illinois 
terminal railroad lines in the State of 
Illinois. This order was issued to become 
effective almost at once, on October 11, 
1942. The purpose of this order, as 1 
understand It, Is to provide the rails and 
otiher essentials now used by this railroad 
and divert them to other war interests. 
The effect of scrapping this road will have 
a direct bearing on many communities In 
my district, as well as throughout central 
Illinois. Sareral towns and cities will be 
adversely affected in that they have no 
other public ftufllities to haxuile the 
traffic, both passenger and freight, now 
furnished by this utility. Much grain, 
eoal, and dairy products are shipped over 
this railroad and its elimination presents 
a perptolng problem as to how these 
essential war items, such as food, are to 
he moved to mutet. We hear so mudx 
that food will win the war, and we inow 
that every farmer In our rich agri¬ 
cultural district is stzlviQg his best to 
produos more and more mda food lor 
war purposes. Mow we find, lUm a bolt 


out of a dear sky, an order aboliahlng 
this principal means of moving such 
commodities to market. If it were not 
for the tire shortage, plus the fact that 
Nation-wide gas rationing will soon be 
put into operation, provisions to move 
this grain and produce and to transport 
many, many people to their Jobs might be 
worked out. 

Accordingly, 1 have asked the W. P. B. 
to give this matter more thought and 
study before carrying out the order is¬ 
sued. Reconsideration of this matter, X 
believe, will convince them of the advis¬ 
ability of maintaining the present trans¬ 
portation facilities. 

As part of my remarks, 1 include a copy 
of a telegram sent to the W. P. B. and 
O. D. T. by the mayor of Bloomington, 
representing that city as well as many 
other cities and villages thi'oughout cen¬ 
tral Illinois, which places are now being 
serviced through the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad: 

We, the undersigned representatives of 
municipalities in central IlllnoiB who will >je 
adversely affected by the requisition order 
pertaining to scrapping of certain Illinois 
Terminal lines in Illinois issued by the Con¬ 
servation Division of the War Production 
Board, effective October 11. 1042. respect¬ 
fully urge that the effect of the order be 
stayed until such time as we can present ad¬ 
ditional data and evidence to show conclu¬ 
sively the dislocating effect and the hardships 
which will result from this order. We are 
sure that additional data wUl persuade the 
requisitioning authorities that this action 
will seriously Impede the victory effort and 
the effort now being made by the producers 
of lUinols to supply the defez3se and war 
needs of the Nation. Exhaustive informa¬ 
tion will go forward without delay, but in 
the interim period we respectfully submit to 
your attention that handling and storage 
facilities for approximately 1.000,000 bushels 
of soybeans wUl be destroyed by this action. 
These beans are now in dlstrcs.^ with current 
harvest. An estimated 16.000 tons of scrap 
metal already collected or in the process of 
collection will have difficulty in finding trans¬ 
portation to steel mills. These facilities are 
essential to transportation of thousands of 
tons of coal at a time when severe Bllnote 
winter weather is at hand. Selective service 
Inductees from central Illinois are trans¬ 
ported over this road to the induction center 
at Peoria. 

The road serves a rich agricultural coim- 
try and is the transportation agency for de¬ 
livery of dairy, poultry products, and meats 
from stations located in rural communities to 
cities on the line. The road gives exclusive 
freight service to 84 industries including 
manufacturers, grain elevators, bulk oil sta¬ 
tions, coal, scrap yards, etc. Physical prop¬ 
erties of many of these industries become a 
total loss. The road provides transportation 
for thousands of employees residing in small 
towns employed in hundreds of war produc¬ 
tion plants. Thousands of employees for Vic¬ 
tory Ordnance Plant at lUlopollB. DL, and 
other Illinois war industriea must be ieoured 
from small towns along right-of-way of rail¬ 
road. The requisitioning order Is contrary 
to the Baruch committee report which states, 
page 21, *K>ur committee believes that fur¬ 
ther sarvioe can be made through elimina¬ 
tion of cross hauls and more stimgent sub¬ 
stitution of alternative types of transports* 
tion not requiring rubber.** The requisi¬ 
tioning of these linM would substantially in- 
qroaaa the amount of rubber required for 
giibstitute transportation. We reigieottully 
request a return wise informing us if War 


Production Board will grant extension of 
time so that additional data can be filed. 

Mask B. Hatss. 

Mayor of Bloomington; representing 
cities and vUlages of Peoria, 
Clinton, Bloomington, DanviUe, 
Decatur, Danvers, Urbana, Cham¬ 
paign, Fithian, Heyworth, Bement, 
Cerro Qordo, Wapella, Monticelio, 
Gardenia, Cloverdale, Pleasant 
Hill, and Union. 


Senator Smatheri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 8 {.legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the Daily World of Atlantic 
City, N. J., under date of October 6.1942, 
under the heading "'Senator Sbkathers: 
Pro and con—Eight reasons why Sena¬ 
tor William H. Smathers should be re¬ 
elected.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Smathers: Pro and Con 

SIGHT reasons WHY SENATOR WILLIAM H. 

SMATHERS BUOVLD BE REELECTED 

1. The President of the United States wants 
him reelected as he needs him in the war 
effort. The New Republic in its current issue 
rating United States Senators, deems it an 
absolute necessity to vote for the reelection 
of Senator Smathers, bo that the war effort 
may be fully prosecuted. 

2. Labor wants bim reelected as he has done 
everything within his power to honestly and 
sincerely better the workingman's lot in life. 
Every labor group or organization in the State 
of New Jersey, including the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and all Independent unions, 
have endorsed the candidacy of Senator 
Smathers. 

8. Liberals throughout the Nation as well 
as in the State of New Jersey desire his re- 
election because he has consistently voted 
for liberal legislation designed to protect the 
old Age of the average man and woman as 
weU 08 to give them more security during 
their span of life. 

4. BKlnorlty groups want him reelected be¬ 
cause he has shown that he is a real American, 
free from prejudice against race, creed, or 
color. 

6. The common people—you and I—want 
him reelected because bis record clearly shows 
that he has consistently had the Interests of 
the masses in mind during voting on legis¬ 
lation. 

6. The oonauming public wants Senator 
Smathers reelected, because he is one of the 
leaders In protecting the public pocketbook, 
which is evidenced by his recent fight for 
the anti-inflation blU. 

7. Ihe soldiera want Senator Smathers re¬ 
elected, because they know that his presence 
in the United Statee Senate is a guarantee 
that they win get the necessary support and 
eoq;>eratlon that they need to win this war, 
and that it we do not get this ooqjieration and 
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the war should be lost, then our Xuture will 
be no better than that of slaves. 

8 . The President needs him. Etoosevelt 
criticized Congress for its tardy action on 
the anti-inflation bill. Results from Con¬ 
gress. he said, were slower than In the early 
days of the New Deal and the depression. 
The point that unity is lacking is proved by 
the fact that Roosevelt had to eet a dead line 
of October 1 on the bill—something that 
should not be necessary in such critical mat¬ 
ters in such critical times. 

THESE PEOPLE DON'T WANT SENATOR SMATHERS 
TO BE REELECTED 

1. Adolf Hitler. Because no United States 
Senator has a better record of advocating 
preparation for war and no United States 
Senator has a better record of consistent 
activity to further the war effort. 

2. The enormously wealthy. They feel that 
Senator Smathers' activities in behalf of the 
lower and middle classes* welfare may result 
in less limousines and champagne for them. 

3. Albert W. Hawkes. This antilabor mil¬ 
lionaire is opposed to President Roosevelt and 
all those that have voted to support their 
policies. Hence he is a sworn enemy of Bn.L 
8m.\thers, who is one of President Roose¬ 
velt’s prime supporters. 

4. The hate boys. Because the Senator Is 
a true Democrat believing firmly In the 
equality which our form of government guar¬ 
antees, he will not lend himself to any move¬ 
ment that Is designed in any way to injure 
any minority group. 

CONCLUSION 

A vote for Senator Smathers is a vote for 
President Roosevelt and the furthering of the 
war effort. 

A vote against Senator Smathess is a vote 
against unity for the President and the war 
effort. 

Controlling Inflation It Now Wholly in 
the President’s Hands 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
T/iursdaj/, October 8,1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passage of the price- 
control bill, Congress has placed in the 
hands of the President all the power he 
possibly could want or need to conduct 
the war and at the same time to combat 
further inflationary tendencies in the 
United States. 

The President could have had the nec¬ 
essary price-control legislation months 
ago when Congress wanted to establish 
it, but he would not approve legislation 
that would make price fixing all inclusive. 
Now he has come back and asked the 
Congress for those controls and has re¬ 
ceived them. 

It is about time that the critics stop 
damning Congress if it does and damn¬ 
ing Congress if it does not. Many indi¬ 
viduals have blamed the Congress for 
giving the President all the power and 
all the money he has asked for—which 
Congress has done. On the other hand, 
and at the same time, the apologists for 
the New Deal administration have tried 
to lay the blame on Congress because the 
national defense operations have lagged 
while prices soared upward. 


It remains a fact that the Congress has 
given the President every dollar arid 
every power he has asked for. Full re¬ 
sponsibility—the whole blame or credit— 
for poor or brilliant work in prosecuting 
the war belongs to the White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt is clothed with powers to 
prosecute this war which no other Presi¬ 
dent in the history of the United States 
ever asked for or ever received. It is an 
insult to the public intelligence, when 
the facts are faced, for administration 
apologists to attempt to shoulder onto 
the Congress the blame for failures in the 
war effort. 

The record should be made so plain 
now that the responsibility for controll¬ 
ing inflation is wholly in the President’s 
hands that new dealers cannot come for¬ 
ward in the future and hope to deceive 
the people by fraudulent claims that in 
some way '’Congress is to blame” If infla¬ 
tion is not controlled. 

With the anti-inflation bill out of the 
way there has broken out in the Congress 
considerable criticism of those military, 
naval, and executive officers who have 
frankly warned the Nation that we are 
losing the war thus far. This criticism 
was led by the President himself, who in 
his usual scathing manner advised these 
officials to, "button up their mouths.” 

This criticism is unjust and ill-advised. 
The officials who have warned the people 
in the last 2 weeks that v/e are losing the 
war thus far are men who know what 
they are talking about. They are not 
Irresponsible rumor mongers. They are 
not fifth columnists. They are not sym¬ 
pathetic to the enemy. They are good, 
honest, earnest, informed, patriotic 
Americans who love their own country 
and fear that it may be vorse hurt in this 
war than the people realize unless warn¬ 
ings are sounded. 

One thing is certain, the American 
people who have to do the fighting, the 
dying, and the paying for the war are 
entitled to know whether the battles are 
being won or lost. If we begin to con- 
dv.mn and abuse those military and naval 
and civil officers who have the courage 
and patriotism to speak out and tell us 
that things are not going well with our 
war program, then the American people 
might be fooled, defrauded, deceived, and 
perhaps defeated, before they know it. 

The great need at this time is for a lot 
of politicians, not excluding those at the 
top, to get over the idea that the people 
of the United States must be "babied 
along.” The people want to know the 
whole truth so far as the whole truth 
may be disclosed without aiding the en¬ 
emy. Certainly when the enemy wins a 
battle he must be aware of that fact. 
There is altogether too much of this 
business of censoring legitimate news be¬ 
cause somebody wants to conceal some¬ 
thing. 

Thomas Jefferson once made an obser¬ 
vation which has a very pointed applica¬ 
tion in these days: 

You have seen— 

Said he— 

the practices by which the public servants 
have been able tp cover their conduct or 
where that could not be dona, deluslona by 
which they have varnished It for the eye of 
their constituents. 
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What an augmentation of the field for job¬ 
bing, speculating, plundering, office buUdlng, 
and office bunting would be produced by an 
assumption of all State powers into the hands 
of the general government. 

The necessities of war having made the 
concentration of powers in the Federal 
Government necessary, it behooves the 
American people not to abuse but to ap¬ 
prove the courage of responsible officials 
if it becomes necessary for those officials 
to reveal to the people the unhappy fact 
that we are not putting forth our best 
war efforts. 

The surest way for the people to be cut 
off from information as to what their 
public servants are doing in the conduct 
of the war is to visit public indignation 
and condemnation upon the heads of 
those who have the courage to do their 
duty by their country and to reveal weak¬ 
nesses where weaknesses exist. 

Such revelations will not damage the 
courage or the character of the American 
people, but may save us from disaster. 
The proper course for the administration 
is not to abuse honest and constructive 
critics but to profit by honest and con¬ 
structive criticism. This is the war of all 
the people of the United States, and not 
the private conflict of any section, group, 
or individual. Were we to lose the war, 
every man, woman, and child in the Na¬ 
tion would lose it. We must win the war, 
and it will be a victory for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 


Neo-Liberal Illnsion: That Collectivitiii 
Is Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial, Neo-Liberal 
Illusion: That Collectivism Is Liberty, 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of October 10, 1942. 

This editorial most effectively exposes 
the tragic fallacy upon which so much 
of the New Deal philosophy over the past 
9 years has been predicated. It spot¬ 
lights the dangerous illusion against 
which I personally have fought with all 
my strength since it began to distort our 
national thinking. America’s system of 
free enterprise has been driven far down 
the road of destruction by the New Deal. 
Even at the outbreak of the war we had 
been forced much nearer state socialism, 
or collectivism, than most persons realize. 
But under the impetus of war the pace 
has alarmingly quickened. 

I have pointed out again and again 
how the hasty and ill-planned war-pro¬ 
duction program has destroyed, and is 
destroying, the American small business 
and small Industry, which Is the very 
heart and spirit of free ^terprise and 
the American way of life. From high 
offices in the administration the fault 
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for my failttres and delay la elin being 
charged to American Industry, but the 
glintfe truth la that any dUBo^ea de- 
vtiq^ng now are the logical and in- 
efltable result of the New Deal phi- 
loBcgdiy^ whldi akeadOy has been driving 
for the eonvenf on of American tndnatty 
Into huge, eentraUaed luilta, idiidi, In 
tom, fall under rigid Federal control, If 
not final Federal ownership and opera¬ 
tion. 

When American Industry as we have 
known It Is destroyed, free enterpriae Is 
doomed. I hope it Is not too late when 
we wake iq> to the fact that we have been 
selling our most precious privileges and 
advantages for a mess of pottage. 

The editorial referred to follows; 
Nbo-Lishul iLLUiioif : That OouncrmsM 1 b 
lOBBonr 

l?er sinoe human belngi Uvad in eaves, 
hunted in packs, and divided up tlie klU. the 
p ro gree t at elvUlaatloti Has been meaeured bj 
the peopAe able to leave tbe pack and care te 
tbemselves without the leader doing their 
thtiikiTtg {(XT them. 

But as ma tte r s now stand, the United States 
Is considering the abandonment of Indi¬ 
vidual reeponslbUltjr and going back to earn¬ 
ing ite living in packs under what Is 
modemly called the total state. This rete- 
tionary trend la only partly due to World 
War No. 2. It Is more due to Worhl War Mo. 1, 
the first major foreign war ever undertaken 
by the United States. That war set up round- 
the-world groxmd swells of economlo dietorb- 
ance which, after sweeping through Burope, 
fInaUy caught vp with tbe United States 
In 1229, throwing Its business mechine out 
of gear, bringing cm financial panie, unem¬ 
ployment, and, as a result, a horde ol eeo- 
nonilo eure-allB, eeob one of which marked 
a step backward toward the oU, did situation 
of the strong etete and the weak eittBett. 
Instead of natural foroes being allowed to 
cure the economic body, tbe pattont was 
loaded with stlmulante and sedatlvee In the 
form of debt and subaUKy. eacfii dose at pa¬ 
ternal pap making the people more and more 
dependent upon Federal hand-outa. White 
still In this oottdltkm the United States en¬ 
tered World War No. 2, and. cit necessity, the 
private elttene promptly bended over to the 
state all the economlo powers It bad not al¬ 
ready assumed. 

These wartime powers ahould not. in thmn- 
selvee. alarm the cltlnenB. What should 
atejrm the dtlsaiie Is the blithe asaumptloii 
on the pert of many acartemlo and bureau¬ 
cratic reformers that seonoBBlc control over 
the Individual te now a permanent govem- 
fif Pffci***! power. 

Xt may be that the **fnmtter thlnkere** are 
right and that eoonomlc freedom will not be 
re st ored to the American clUsena. Xt all de- 
pende fspaa what tbe mejorlty of voters 
want—the reeponelbUlUee at freedom or the 
sateery-lovea company ^rpe of security af¬ 
forded by the total state. 

sr 

Ohangee m natlcmat ehamoterlettes take 
place eiowiy and often tmperocptlbty. Amer¬ 
ica may have chsnged. Tbo many of the 
iPfiOOjno Immifrante who have come to ovr 
ahorse atnoe 1206 did not came eeekfng firee- 
dom.. They came to ahaie a raady-msde 
proeper l ty- Ignorant of baete Amerleesi 
Ideals, they are easy prey for demegoguee. 
and no one knows eaMdly what ehaugee this 
new blood has mads In AaMitoa. 

We do know ihto nwc h - that the yenecal 
Idea of the eoUeeilvo state hae made Maon- 
doue eirfdee to Amertea. Xii My 2Sa «no 
of the ifsiliiif pubite-odtoioii pofia oibed Bto 
pebpto witoeher sesno tom of eoeiatomt would 
hegoodorliadlorlholtoitodStatoe. Oiih^ 
41 percent of the peo|de thought It would he 
had. Twenty-five percent thought it would 


toe good and 24 peroent had no opinion. Xn 
other words, 28 percent of eh who had an 
opinlan favoeed ooUoetivtem. TOn years ago 
this would have been InorecUbte. But it te 
not toflvedlble today. 

Tbe war hae epoeded up this prooeui toy 
antomattcally setting up the mlUtery con¬ 
trols which axe identical with those xueded to 
•oolaltee industry. It would be entirely poa- 
•ibte to utiltee those eontrote to effect a 
tatoodleae revolution. But If tbe voters can 
be made to understand tbe simple mechanica 
of economic progress end individual advance¬ 
ment, this revQlttllon will not take plaoe. 

m 

The human race manufactures most of its 
own economic problems by the simple method 
of portodicahy penalising or destroying those 
talMited members of society who can solve 
those problems. The process works in cycles. 
When no one has anything, the talented, ca¬ 
pable individuals are encouraged to exercUe 
their economlo genius, to Invent, to dream, 
to Initiate new enterprise and to create work 
for those Incapable of creating their own. 
Tbe result te a rich reward to the talented 
and a very substantial reward to the semi- 
talented or untalented Individuals clinging 
to the kite tall of genius. Aa prosperity 
replaces poverty* the buslneaa genius te a 
hero. 

But since the dawn of history this hero 
worship has eventually given place first to 
envy, then to distrust, finally to hatred and 
what te coyly referred to aa '•liquidation.'* 
The less privileged lose patience and kfil the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. After the 
rattle of the tumbrel baa died away and the 
untalented have gorged themselves on the 
surplue of their one-time heroes, everyone 
settles down once sgaln to squalor and pov¬ 
erty. and tbe cycle starts all over again. 

For centuries, technological advancement 
has made the Individual less and less capable 
at organising and directing his own work. 
Hence, aomeone else must direct it. The only 
two agencies that can do this are (1) the pri¬ 
vate enterprisers, using free labor, and (2) 
the Oovemment, using Hitler's type of labor. 
We must choose between freedom and state 
control. Those who say that tbe people can 
collectively direct their own Industrial ef¬ 
forts are either liars or fools. 

Xt te ocUy In nations that have enjoyed sev¬ 
eral generations of prosperity that individual 
economic superiority becomes a social and 
political CKlm. ms te bcceiue, under con¬ 
tinuing prosperity, success comes to look so 
easy that tbe demagogues can brand it as 
being unfair. 

The unfairness is always based upon an 
alleged exploitation of tbe employees and tbe 
public by tbe owners of indus^. The work¬ 
er aib aDegeffiy deprived of tbe frulte of tbelr 
labor, na patOie Is allegedly overchwged 
by tnitoi and moMpollea. 'The oold faete, 
published by tbe Boosevtft administration 
and available to every eitteen, show that 85 
percent of all tbe national Income te paid 
out in wage e and aalarlea, and that oaj^tal 
aMom ke^ enough profit to do much bet¬ 
ter than break even. As a group, tbe ven- 
Uumoma indlvHtials who Xwve been respon- 
teble tor mm having autosBobltee, sewing 
XBacbmee, waibing maehinee, electric toms, 
and radioe oouM have made more profit in- 
veeflni tbelr saoney In Oovemment bonds 
than putting it Into tbelr bUBlneeses. 

XV 

The moral of this atory te that tbe generel 
pUbUe ahoukl not look a gift borm In tbe 
asputb. Ae long ae the In venttre and man- 
sjement gentus of a gifted mtoanty te tvafl- 
abie to the consumer at snob Uttlte cost, the 
oofiamner te tor better off to aoeept the bene¬ 
fits or tbe system and let tbe eapttallate con- 
ttoim to sttk tbelr money coaapaiungwltb one 
aaotlMt tor pubUa pettningi 

Them te tm Wto^. to tto roiir of lewaid- 

Ing an todtvIdiitX beyoiMt bte lito value to 
society, and the brutal truth te tbat there 


always has bean, and always will be, a certain 
proportion of any population unable to con¬ 
tribute enough to loctety to warrant more 
than a minimum humane living standard. 

They cannot be allowed to starve, and tbe 
only way to make up the deficit between what 
they need and what they earn is to take it 
away from those able to produce more than 
tb^ need. 

And though it is human nature to help the 
unfortunate, it is also human nature to re¬ 
strict charity to bare living standards. If the 
Btste persists in subsidizing and pampering 
the relatively useless citizen at the expense 
of the useful citizen, one of two things will 
happen: Blther the useful citizen will rise up 
In his wrath and overthrow the state or, lack¬ 
ing the power to overthrow the state, be will 
lose hte initiative and sink toward the level 
of the group which he te being made to 
support. 

This last process te a three-act tragedy. 
The first act te the one in which the gifted 
citizen reduces hte productive efforts because 
the fruits thereof are taken from him. The 
second act is toe gradual reduction of na¬ 
tional weaHb resulting from tbe reduction of 
productive effort. Tbe third and last act sees 
the available supply of wealth dwindle to 
where there is no surplus with which to feed 
the useless citizen. And so we see the very 
class which was intended to benefit from tbe 
enforced charity cut off from its only hope of 
sustenance, tbe surplus production of the 
self-sufficient citizen. 

Approaching tbe same problem from the 
opposite direction, it te the recognition of 
to^uallty and the distribution of unequal 
rewards that make charity poselble. Tbe 
state that allows genius free ^ay never has 
much trouble collecting the taxes needed to 
support tbe unproductive citizen at a reason¬ 
able living standard. The more the surplus— 
or, if you prefer, toe more millionaires a 
society can produce—the less suffering that 
society will experience in the lower brackets, 
because there are greater tax sources through 
which to support tbe untalented. 

Yet even today this law te being challenged. 
The age-old fallacy of universal prosperity 
through economic equality has been given a 
brand-new title and te currently being pa¬ 
raded up and down the economic stage as 
"production for use instead of for profit." 
Stripped of Its theatrical aspects, this fancy 
figment of socialistic Imagination emerges as 
the old, old principle of state ownership of 
Industry. 

One need not be an economist to obeerve 
this fallacy. All one needs te common sense, 
xnvate enterprise must be effloient because if 
It tent it goes broke. Btate-owned enter¬ 
prise, on toe other hand, is never efficient, lor 
tbe simple reason that It doesn't have to be. 
Xf It loses money, the deficit te made up by 
the taxpayer. If private enterprise loses 
money, the deficit te made up by the owners. 
And for tbat reason private enterprise either 
makes money or goes out of business. The 
only way private enterprise can make money 
te to serve tbe public as well as its eompet- 
iton, or better. Btate-owned industry, hav¬ 
ing no competitor, serves the publto only as 
wen as its'politically appointed management 
and its politically controlled workers decide 
tbat it should. 

V 

Tet America must face toe very real possi¬ 
bility tbat Ite Industry will be socialiaed. 

Wbat can the public do to protect itself? 
Xt is far from easy. The political and eco¬ 
nomic tesuis are so InvolvkL.Bo far beyond 
tbs gra^ at most of us tbat tbe publio 
beoomes a milling, c on fused herd. Is there 
any one took at truth to which tbe common 
man miij ollxig while tbe storm ragee about 
bln? IS there any one piller of freedom 
W bte h le a key to eU freedom eround wbicb 
hr oan sonoenteate bte d e f en ses? 

There te such a freedom. Boonomic free¬ 
dom, The freedom to develop b,ls productive 
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Ebllitlee. sell them to the highest bidder and 
retain for himself and his family a fair 
share of the benefits. When this freedom is 
destioyed. the entire democratic structure 
goes with it. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Though no obstruction should be placed in 
the path of military victory, an alert people 
should check every political move, every law. 
and through their chosen representatives 
should make certain that the martial eco¬ 
nomic law which we now cheerfully accept 
does not become the permanent law of the 
land. 


^^Marco Polo” Willkie Moves On 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, “Marco Polo” Willkie moves on. 
We learn that he has now left Chungking. 
There is no telling where he will “spill 
the beans” next. 

I hope for the sake of the British 
Empire, and the Allies generally, that he 
does not go Into India. We are having 
enough trouble there now. 

My views are very well expressed in 
this editorial from the Columbus (Miss.) 
Commercial Dispatch: 

THAT willkh: plane 

That United States Army transport plane 
that has been carrying Wendell Willkie on a 
Joy ride over the world might well have been 
employed in transporting vital supplies to 
our boys in the far corners of the earth. 

Every transport plane is r'.esperately needed, 
yet Willkie is using one on a senseless and 
useless mission around the world. 

He is poking his nose into affairs that ho 
knows nothing about and is causing more 
trouble than a little. 

In fact, his utterances in Russia came very 
near causing a rift in Allied circles. 

They ought to get Willkie back home as 
quickly as possible and let him stay here. 

An editorial appearing in the Wash¬ 
ington Dally News of today reads as 
follows: 

"I’M WENDELL WILLKIE" 

"I'm Wendell WlUkie, and 1 can say what 
I damn well please." So the war’s loudest 
sightseer and kibitzer extraordinary demands 
•*an all-out offensive everywhere now.” 

Why not? After predicting an immediate 
African offensive, then ordering an immedi¬ 
ate European front, and then demanding a 
far eastern drive, why shouldn't be raise the 
ante to cover a world offensive in aU direc¬ 
tions at once? 

He doesn't have to do the fighting. He 
doesn't have to take responsibility for send¬ 
ing unprepared troops to their death. He 
doesn't have to take responsibility for risk¬ 
ing defeat everywhere by scattering our fire. 

Only a week ago in Moscow he had the 
Idea that Germany was winning because she 
was allowed to concentrate on one front, that 
an Allied second front was required at once 
to divide her strength and defeat her. Now 
he thinks if we divide our own strength still 
more and attack everywhere, we shall win. 

Fortunately, there is no danger in Willkie 
as a strategist—none of the Allied Govern¬ 
ments or staffs pay any attention to his 
military exporting. 


It is as a propagandist that he is doing 
damage. His forei^ audiences, to whom he 
tells what they want to hear, suppose he is 
speaking for President Roosevelt and com¬ 
mitting the United States Government. He 
is not. When they react from the false 
hopes he has spread so blithely, they wUi 
distrust America. 

. He is accurate in asserting that, as Wendell 
Willkie, he can say what he "damn well 
pleases.” But, despite all his insistence that 
he is speaking only as an individual, he 
knows that is impossible. 

He knows that he travels as the Presi¬ 
dent's personal representative; that he could 
not even have got transportation as an in¬ 
dividual; that he would not have been so 
handsomely received by the Allied command¬ 
ers and governments as an individual; that 
he would not have been acclaimed by those 
peoples as an individual. And he knows he 
would not have crashed the American head¬ 
lines so often as an individual. 

When Willkie pontificates about the Rus¬ 
sian situation, he is aware that the Ameri¬ 
can ambassadors and military aides now re¬ 
porting to the President know more about it 
than he does. Ditto for the American repre¬ 
sentatives in China, including General Stil- 
well, who is the Chinese chief of staff. 

Or, if Willkie is trying to represent the 
Russians and Chinese, he is aware that Stalin 
and Chlang are quite capable of speaking 
their own pieces; also that they are repre¬ 
sented in Washington by the ace diplomat 
Litvinov and the Chinese foreign minister. 

We do not doubt Willkie‘s sincerity. Ob¬ 
viously, he wants to win the war, and he 
wants to be President. 

But the only way he can help win the war 
is to take responsibility for some Job he 
knows something about. And the only legi¬ 
timate warming-up track for any partisan 
political candidate is on American soil. 

I believe these two editorials express 
the views of 90 percent of the American 
people. 


So the People May Kbow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Denver Post of October 1.1942: 

so THE PEOPLE MAT KNOW 

This 1942 poUtlcal campaign is a battle 
between democracy and bureaucracy. Your 
freedom as an American citizen to enjoy all 
the individual liberties guaranteed you in 
the Constitution of the United States Is at 
stake. The Issue Is preservation of the 
American constitutional form of government. 
That Is the form of government under which 
every citizen is free to live his or her own life 
without being dictated to at every step by 
bureaucratic masters over whom the people 
have no control. 

Only a political earthquake can save our 
constitutional system of government, restore 
the liberties of which our people already have 
been stripped, and preserve “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peopW* 
in these United States. Only a political up¬ 
heaval, such as this ooun^ has not ex¬ 
perienced in years, can save this Bepublio 
from degenerating into a totalitarian state 
ruled by a bureaucratic dictatorship. 


There is only one way to bring about this 
poUtlcal earthquake. Go to the polls on 
November 3 and vote a straight Republican 
ticket. No matter what your party affilia¬ 
tion, vote Republican. That is the only effec¬ 
tive way you can register a protest against 
what already has been done and still is being 
done in Washington, D. 0^ to throw the 
Constitution out of the window and change 
this Republic into a totalitarian bureaucracy. 

Germany is a one-party country. The 
Nazis run it, and you know how. Soviet 
Russia is a one-party country. The Com¬ 
munists run it, and you know how. For the 
last decade the United States has been a 
one-party country. The Democratic Party 
has been nmning it. You know what has 
happened. The only way the political bal¬ 
ance can be restored to stop the imposition 
of a total bureaucratic dictatorship upon all 
the American people is by registering a pro¬ 
test so emphatic that not even politically 
blind bureaucrats can Ignore It. 

Tile sole method of protest an American 
citizen has is the baUot. No one knows how 
much longer that method will be available. 
No one can be certain there will be another 
national election after November 3. Wash¬ 
ington bureaucrats, ignoring Congress which 
is the only constitutional law-making branch 
of the Federal Government, are making laws 
about almost everything else. There is no 
telling when they may make up their minds 
that future elections are unnecessary * and 
may decide to run the country entirely by 
bureaucratic decree. 

The only way you can make your ballot a 
protest ballot is by voting Republican. It 
is the only way a dissatisfied citizenry can 
register its protest against the way the Gov¬ 
ernment is running the country. The taint 
of bureaucratic dlctatorehlp extends all the 
way from the top to the bottom of the Demo¬ 
cratic ticket. No matter how obnoxious any 
Democratic officeholder finds the totalitarian 
dictatorship of his party, he is in political 
chains and he doesn't dare do anything. He 
is helpless to make any effective protest. 

The Denver Post always has been an inde¬ 
pendent paper politically. It Is Just as inde¬ 
pendent as it has been In the past. Its en¬ 
dorsement of the whole Republican ticket 
from top to bottom in this campaign is an¬ 
other demonstration of its independence. In 
advocating election of the whole Republican 
ticket, the Post is an American, not a Repub¬ 
lican, newspaper. The purpose of voting Re¬ 
publican is not Just to put Republicans in 
office but to let Washington know In no un¬ 
mistakable terms that the American people 
are unalterably opposed to changing their 
constitutional form of government into a 
bureaucratic dictatorship. 

In the past, in endeavoring to obtain the 
best possible administration of government, 
the Post has always advocated voting for the 
man rather than the party. In the present 
crisis that policy will not suffice. Any public 
protest, to be effective, must be registered 
through a political party. The Republican 
Party is the only one available for this pur¬ 
pose. The bureaucrats have the Democratic 
Party bogtled and at their mercy. 

It is not the individual candidate who 
counts in this election. The all-important 
thing is the principle. And that principle is 
the preservation here in the United States of 
the very liberties we are fighting to save for 
the rest of the world, ana for the millions of 
Americans risking their lives on global bat- 
tlefronts when they return home. 

The business of throwing the Constitution 
out of the window has gone so far in Wash¬ 
ington that a lot of lifelong Democrats, men 
who have been leaders in their party for yeare, 
warn the country is facing a dictatorship, not 
just a dictatorship lor the duration of the 
war but a permanent bureaucratlo dictator¬ 
ship. Only the blind can fail to see in what 
direction this country la headed. 
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Under the Constitution, the pe^le of the 
United atates elect a Congress to make the 
laws, and a President to enforce them. This 
Constitution q^llloaUj names the powers 
the federal Qoeemment can exercise. AU 
other powers not granted to the Federal Oov- 
emment are reserved to the States or to the 
people. 

The bureaucratlo dictatorship which has 
grown up in Washington recognizes no lim<> 
Itations, constitutional or otherwise, upon Its 
governmental powers. Whatever it wants to 
do it does. Xt makes its own laws and en¬ 
forces them in its own way. You, as a voter, 
have no control over any of these hureauorats. 
None of them was elected. There is no direct 
way for the American people to get rid of 
them. 

If enough of the American people vote Be- 
publioan in the November 8 election, they 
can eleot a Republican House and put Re¬ 
publicans into one-third of the seats in the 
Senate. Such a political landslide would 
force Congress to assort its constitutional 
authority and use the ax on the bureaucratic 
underbrush which Is choking out constitu¬ 
tional government In Washington. 

Public sentiment is still the most power¬ 
ful force in the Nation. There is no lan¬ 
guage Washington understands so thoroughly 
as the election returns. Vote the Republican 
ticket from top to bottom on November 3 and 
nobody can possibly fall to hear that protest 
against the bureaucratlo dictatorship which 
is strangling the traditional freedoms the 
American people have enjoyed for the last 
century and a half. 


A Soldier^ Letter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or MXW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October S, 1942 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the follow¬ 
ing letter written by a soldier to the 
editor of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press: 

lilTTXB TO BDITOB 
80LD1SB rOI HALL 

Battset 0. 849tk F. a., 

A. P. O. No. aeo, % PoBniASTEa, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
To the Sditob or tbe Bimohamton Fre8b: 

Soldiers are busy waging a war—one against 
a ruthless foe that must be won. Bis efforts 
and his attentions are directed toward that 
end. However, on occasion the mind of the 
in khaki wonders back to his preservice 
days. 

Ho wonders many things. Predominant 
among his thoughts to this one: **W1U X be, 
or am I, another forgotten man?’* He pon¬ 
ders the question unknowingly. He knows 
definitely that he to not a forgotten man when 
he reads of the activity of men like Con¬ 
gressman Bbwm Hau., Mr. Hall has remem- 
hered the men in uniform, and 1, for one, feel 
certain that be will continue to do so as long 
as we are away from home. 

Xieglslatlon whi^ he has introduced Into 
Congress has been for us. An example to tbe 
free furlough fare for enlisted men, which 
Congress failed to pass when my unit was at 
a southom post. 

HO hat devdoped the reputation of 
'’guardian of the soldier.” We know that ha 
to with us eveiy inch of the way, and it to 


for this reason that X, along with many of 
my Triple Cities buddies, are behind Con¬ 
gressman Edwin Hall in his campaign for 
reelsction. 

Corp. Jack Stevens. 


Drive die Japs From American Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

or WA8KIN0T0N 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, for months I have been inveigh¬ 
ing against our tolerating the continued 
presence of the Japs in the Western 
Hemisphere In the Aleutian Islands. I 
have pointed out how their occupation 
of these islands menaces American safety. 
1 have shown that these islands should 
have been fortified long ago, certainly 
Immediately following the Pearl Harbor 
debacle of December 7, 1941. Yet the 
Japs occupied the western Islands of the 
Aleutians In June of 1942, 6 months after 
Pearl Harbor and found there no Ameri¬ 
can troops, fortifications, or defenses. 

How long will it take us to awaken to a 
realization of the formldabllity of our 
Japanese opponents? Are we going to 
continue to belittle their ability as war¬ 
riors? We should move now and strike 
hard. There is little time to wait. The 
people of the Pacific coast are indignant 
that so many weeks of relatively good 
weather in the summertime have elapsed 
before a genuine, protracted, persistent 
night and day offensive against the Japs 
in the Aleutians is undertaken by the 
American armed forces. 

I Join with Wendell Willkie in saying 
our “brass hats” need prodding. Amer¬ 
icans are crying out for men of initiative, 
daring, adventuresomeness. As a nation 
we are surfeited with men who are prone 
to croak “It can’t be done.” We are dis¬ 
gusted with alibying. We are tired of 
excuses and Inactivity. The American 
people are willing to sacrifice. The rich¬ 
est nation in the world cannot finance a 
war of indefinite duration. The Ameri¬ 
can people are desperately eager to expe¬ 
dite the vanquishing of the enemy. Why 
do we always allow the Axis to make the 
attack before we commence? Why do we 
allow our opponents to pick the front? 
Why don't we take some chances? Why 
don't we force the Axis to divide its 
armies by attacking It on two sides simul¬ 
taneously? Are we unwilling to heed the 
rules of history? Napoleon had all of 
Europe on the run until Sir John Moore 
succeeded In persuading the English to 
invade Spain and attack the Emperor’s 
rear, thus forcing him to divide bis 
armies. Then and there began the 
toboggan slide of Napoleon which 
culminated finally in Waterloo. 

On Monday. October 5, the Washing¬ 
ton Daily News published an editorial 
txrging the forced ousting of the Japs 
item the Aleutians. Here is it: 


ALXXmAN OFFENSIVE? 

After helping most of the 40 other allied 
fronts around the world, the United States 
to moving to recover our Aleutian backyard 
which the Japs seized 4 months ago. 

Washington announces a peaceful occupa¬ 
tion of the Andreanof Islands in the mid- 
Aleutians. which apparently began the last 
week In August. Considering the long delay 
and preparation for that most neglected of 
aU fronts, the public now has a right to 
expect a sustained stepping-stone offensive. 

Much more than American pride is in¬ 
volved. The Aolutlana are the short route 
for a Jap offensive against our Pacific main¬ 
land. and for an American attack on Japan. 
The northern route to not only shorter than 
the central route through Midway, or the 
southern from Australia, it is the only land 
invasion road. Also It is the only short line 
of contact with our Russian and Chinese 
allies. 

Because of these decisive strategic factors, 
and the rapidly approaching winter in the 
world’s worst weather zone, the Andreanof 
move comes not a minute too soon. The 
time for driving the enemy out of Attu, 
Agattu, and Kiska is very short. But. now 
that we have weather stations and air¬ 
fields only 240 miles away, from which we 
have been softening up the enemy fortifica¬ 
tions at Kiska during the last month, there 
is a good chance of success. 

The weather, which has befriended the 
enemy in tbe western Aleutians, helped us 
In the Andreanof landing. Our forces landed 
In fog and rain without discovery by enemy 
air patrols, and had 10 days or more of 
peace In which to dig in. 

In addition to cutting in half the distance 
between our nearest base and the enemy, we 
are now In good position to block the Japs’ 
anticipated northern swing through the 
Bering Sea to flank both Siberia and Alaska. 

Best of all, our forces are nearer the Jap 
Kurile stepping stones to Tokyo. 


Elections in Wurtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article writ¬ 
ten by me, which was published in the 
National Republic Magazine: 

XLECnONB IN WAETIMB 

(By Hon. Kail E. Mundt. Representative in 
Congress from South Dakota) 

We are now approaching a congressional 
campaign, and the indications are that while 
winning the war and supporting the Gov¬ 
ernment in its efforts for all-out victory form 
the keystone of the principles of both great 
political parties, there will be no lack of 
argument and discussion of policies and 
Issues. 

A few months ago there was a considerable 
body of opinion In tbe country to the effect 
that politics should be entirely adjourned 
for the duration and that congressional elec¬ 
tions ought to be postponed. This being 
clearly unconstitutional. It was subtly sug¬ 
gested that there be no opposition to Con- 
gresraaen now serving, so that there would 
be no issues in tbe campaign. 
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Fortunately for the future of our free In- 
Btltutlons, these proposals have been aiienoed, 
and It is now definite that the elections are 
to be held as usual, and it la clear there will 
be no weakening on the part of any candi¬ 
date of any major parfy, so far as our 
determination to win a decisive victory is 
concerned. 

Some partisans have gone so far as to 
maintain that any criticism of the party in 
power at this time borders on disloyalty. 
A few have even maintained that criticism 
of the policies and conduct of the war by 
any of our allies amounts to *'near treason.'* 
But it is now generally established that while 
any criticism which tends to weaken oiir will 
to victory is not good Americanism, the pres¬ 
ervation of our free institutions and the 
proposition of efficiency in our war conduct 
demand that the right of constructive sug¬ 
gestion and criticism be maintained as it 
is in Great Britain where special elections 
held recently even resulted in administration 
losses. 

Everyone who has made a careful study of 
history knows that during the Revolutionary 
War in tills country, before we had a Bill of 
Rights or our Constitution, people were free 
to constructively criticize the conduct of 
those in political power, and there was a great 
deal of such criticism. The majority of the 
people also realize that there was plenty of 
such criticism in this country during the 
War of 1812, and that during the first World 
War President Wilson even invited such crit¬ 
icism, Insteaed of stifling it, although he 
realized the danger of criticism as far as his 
own political fortunes were concerned. How¬ 
ever. he felt that the Nation would be stronger 
as a result of free expression, much of which 
was very helpful in the conduct of the war 
and our ultimate victotry over our enemies. 

In view of all this, it is interesting to note 
that the right of criticism was also not abol¬ 
ished in our great Civil War, a contest which 
brought a great and supreme test on our 
Government, with the enemy often approach¬ 
ing the environs of our very Capital City and 
threatening its capture. During the trying 
days of the struggle between the North and 
the South, in 1864, came the regular Presi¬ 
dential election, in which not only Congress 
but also the entire administration could be 
changed. Politics were not adjourned, al¬ 
though then, as in 1942. some insisted there 
should be no contested elections because of 
the tenseness of the war situation. And Just 
78 years ago, on August 31, 1864, to be exact, 
the Democratic Party, then the minority 
organization, nominated Gen. George B. Mc¬ 
Clellan for President and adopted a platform 
whic!\ not only severely criticized the war 
eilort, but suggested also a move toward an 
Immediate compromise peace. A bitter cam¬ 
paign was waged, yet our country was not 
destroyed, and despite debate and criticism 
our free privileges were preserved. George H. 
Pendleton, of Ohio, was the Democratic can¬ 
didate for Vice President. 

For a more up-to-the-minute demonstra¬ 
tion of the Importance of preserving the 
rights of critical analysis and free expression 
upon which the existence of our type of self- 
government depends. Americans can turn to 
the remarkable speech of Winston Churchill 
on July 2. 1642, when he returned from the 
United States to face a resentful and restive 
House of Commons, On that occasion, 
Churchill said in part. "This long debate has 
now reached its final stage. What a remark¬ 
able example it has been of the unbridled 
freedom of our parliamentary institutions in 
time of war. • • ♦ I am in favor of this 

freedom which no other country would use 
or dare to use in times of mortal peril such 
as those through which wp are passing." 
No American could better enunciate the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom upon which this Republic 
rests than did Britain's able Winston 
Churchill in those historic words. 

As America faces the elections of 1942 at 
.which time it will vote Us choice of 436 


Members of the House of Representatives and 
24 Senators, both the candidates and the 
electors should approach the occasion with a 
full appreciation of the part regular elections 
and constructive political campaigns play in 
the destiny of self-government in this Re¬ 
public. Even more than in England, America 
relies upon elections to bring candidate and 
citizen together and to provide a public forum 
in which to discuss and determine the trends 
of government. England had not held a gen¬ 
eral election since 1985 and under her cabinet 
system of government will not do so until and 
tmless a vote of no confidence passes in the 
House of Commons since despite the tribute 
to free government voiced by Churchill on 
July 2 general elections in England have been 
abandoned for the duration unless ordered 
by the House of Commons through an ad¬ 
verse vote against the Prime Minister. Thus 
Winston Churchill was not exactly right when 
he said. "No other country would use or dare 
to use in times of mortal peril (this free¬ 
dom) ." America, the greatest and soundest 
Republic of them all, dares not only use that 
selfsame freedom in parliamentary debate but 
also dares to implement that freedom by 
holding its general elections in traditional 
manner, come peace or war. 

Even more than Englishmen, Americans to 
whom democracy is a more fundamental 
concept are generally—^if not universally— 
determined to keep government close to the 
people by compelling their public servants 
to stand for election at the appointed time 
and in the appropriate manner. This in it¬ 
self is one of the most wholesome signs that 
freedom and self-government are Indelibly 
Ingrained In the consciousness of real Ameri¬ 
cans. 

It would not be candid, however, to deny 
that even in America there are those who 
would prefer to retain the forms of demo¬ 
cratic government without relying upon its 
functions. There are those who are content 
that America hold elections in wartime but 
who insist that patriotism requires that in 
time of war the electors return or elect to 
office only those officials who are like-minded 
on all issues of foreign or domestic policy. 
America being the sturdy, rugged child of 
freedom that she is, there is little likelihood 
that the philosophy of these synthetic fol¬ 
lowers of freedom will prevail, but it is 
nonetheless important that we understand 
clearly Just what such an eventuality would 
mean to the operation of self-government 
here at home. 

If a national convention were held by either 
or both of our political parties now, there 
would be no suggestion of appeasing the ene¬ 
my in any form or of withdrawing from the 
war with less than victory despite the fact 
that 2 short years ago in their last conven¬ 
tions both major parties fairly tried to out-do 
each other in their protestations for peace and 
their pledges never again to send American 
boys across the seas to fight and die. The 
realities of war have altered the rhetorical 
pronouncements of peace. Conventions as¬ 
sembled today would make ringing demands 
that this war be fought to a finish so that 
free peoples everywhere might once more 
breathe in peace. Once attacked, America 
has become of one mind in its determination 
to win this war and for the moat part is con¬ 
tent to let pre Pearl Harbor differences on 
foreign policy and attitudes remain unde¬ 
termined until historians of a future era or 
citizens of a future generation look back upon 
them with the knowledge of experience and 
assay their respective degrees of error or erudi¬ 
tion. America’s foreign policy of the moment 
is essentially to win this war and on that 
there is no partisan disagreement and no 
ground for political debate. But on bow best 
to win it, how best to utilize our resources 
on the home front, how best to finance the 
war, how best to protect the interests of 
business, agriculture, labor, and the profes¬ 
sions so that the fruits of victory may be 
equally enjoyed by all, how to prevent Amer¬ 


ica from becoming enmeshed In the world¬ 
wide web of collectivism, how best to prevent 
fascism, or nazi-ism, or communism or some 
Americanized imitation of these ugly creeds 
from rising up in our midst as a home-nur¬ 
tured product—on all these and a dozen other 
domestic problems there is ample room for 
partisan debate, for political discussion, and 
for popular groupings of large groups of peo¬ 
ple upon one side or the other. 

Those individuals or organizations who 
would in this election appropriate for them¬ 
selves the European device of the purge and 
adapt it for use as an election device rather 
than as a ticket to a concentration camp 
or a summons to a firing squad may not love 
America any leas than more realistic citizens, 
but they most assuredly adhere less rigorously 
to the principles of freedom upon which this 
Republic rests. While professing to hate 
Hitler there are those in America who, while 
hiding their true intentions behind the mas¬ 
querade of patriotism, would employ the 
Hitlerian prize technique—the purge—to 
embrace the very vice they give lip service to 
destroy. An election without differences of 
opinion, without conflicting points of view, 
without contrasting proposals for domestic 
procedure, without argument and criticism 
would not be an election in the American 
conception of the process. It might suffice 
to be called an election in post-Hitler, but 
pre-war Germany, when citizens were gra¬ 
ciously given the right to vote "Ja” or not vote, 
but unless alien-minded and frequently 
alien-reared or bom or educated citizens can 
break down the character of American inde¬ 
pendence and freedom very quickly the com¬ 
ing elections will demonstrate that such 
mockery is not considered an election "in the 
home of the free." 

In this country to hold an election means 
more than to decide between two candidates 
of two different parties, each of whom is vy¬ 
ing with the other to determine which one 
can cry "Yes, yes" the louder. In this coun¬ 
try holding an election means the selection 
of candidates, both in the primaries and the 
fall elections, who offer the electorate a choice 
between conflicting points of view as well as 
upon divergent personalities, degrees of abil¬ 
ity, and backgrounds of ability equipping 
them to serve. And Just as insisting that all 
who are qualified to be chosen should think 
alike, talk alike, vote alike, and believe alike 
(and that "like," incidentally, to be deter¬ 
mined by the direction of the Executive rather 
than the decisions of the constituents) would 
destroy all significance of "holding an elec¬ 
tion." The selection of a House and Senate 
comprised altogether of like-minded men and 
women would destroy all semblance of legis¬ 
lative government and reduce the American 
Congress to the sorry status of the German 
Reichstag, the Russian Duma, or the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. If holding differing 
points of view from the Executive disqualifies 
Members of Congress from serving, as the 
"American purgers" would have you believe, 
they should go the second mile and call for 
the outright elimination of Congress alto¬ 
gether, because no good purpose is served by 
having half a thousand "yes men" drawing 
five-figure salaries simply to endorse and okay 
everything proposed or suggested by the Ex¬ 
ecutive. In fact, many members of the purge 
phalanx of America (mostly recruited from 
among international carpetbaggers whose 
alien birth, education, associations, or idol¬ 
atry has enamored them with foreign philos¬ 
ophies much more strongly than with Ameri¬ 
can concepts) probably have in mind the end 
result of eliminating the legislative branch of 
government from all practical influence in 
government, but for the moment they are 
making the flank attack of trying to reduce 
it to a rubber-stamp inanity as a step in its 
ultimate demise. 

But Amerioans who won the Revolutionary 
War without retreating from free speech and 
who marched to the polls during the OlvU 
War without resorting to the pillory or the 
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purge will demonstrate again in 1042 that 
Ireedom Is made of sterner stuff than pres¬ 
ently realised by parlor pinks or by the dilet¬ 
tantes of democracy who now serve as self- 
appointed leaders of high-sounding groups 
with low-serving objectives trying to convert 
America to the principle of the purge while 
Americans are busy trying to eradicate the 
European author of the purge and all he 
stands tor from this earth. The right of 
free speech, the right to offer constructive 
criticism, the right of peaceful assemblage, 
and the right of free elections will be pre¬ 
served in America this November and will 
give strength and courage to the real heroes 
of democracy who are today ffghtlng on a 
dozen different fronts on every continent 
to preserve the noble principles of freedom 
Inculcated In the American Constitution and 
Implemented by right-minded Americans de¬ 
termined that freedom on the home front 
shall not perish while we seek to project 
It to less fortunate people by winning victory 
In this war. 


Our Privilege and Duty To Vote Election 
Day, November 3,1942 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF ZOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr, MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, 
November 3.1942, Is the most Important 
election day we have ever had in the 
history of our country. Our armed forces 
are fighting throughout the world to pre¬ 
serve our form of government and all of 
us should take the time—November 3— 
to prove to the world that Americans 
value their right to take part directly in 
the management and control of our Gov¬ 
ernment. This is a sacred right and one 
worth fighting for and worth dying for. 
It is the duty of each and all of us to 
urge every qualified voter to vote in this 
election and by the size of that vote con¬ 
vince the world that the American form 
of government marches forward with 
vigor, determination, and strength. 

Remember, every qualified voter should 
vote at the general election November 
3,1942. 

Let us all remind them of their privi¬ 
lege and duty and let us urge them all to 
vote. 


President Roosevelt and the Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 

OF PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the issues in this cam¬ 
paign is the election of a Congress that 
will win the war and make a peace that 
will guarantee a world of freedom. Only 
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those should be elected who will support 
every measure aimed at the destruction 
of Hitlerism and the trliunph of democ¬ 
racy. 

Certainly those can be trusted whose 
records give evidence of their foresight 
and courage before Pearl Harbor, who 
aided America to prepare, who supported 
a program of helping and aiding our 
allies, who were devoted to democracy at 
home and abroad, and who saw clearly 
during the past few years the growing 
menace to America of nazi-ism and fas¬ 
cism in Europe and Asia. 

Let Us Look at the Record 

GUAM NAVAL BASE, 1939 

On February 23, 1939, the House of 
Representatives was called upon to vote 
for a naval appropriation bill of $5,000,- 
000 for harbor improvements to the is¬ 
land of Guam in the Pacific. This was 
an American outpost of great strategic 
importance. 205 Members voted against 
these harbor Improvements, and 168 
Members supported them. 

138 Republicans voted against fortify¬ 
ing the island of Guam and only 15 Re¬ 
publicans cast their votes in favor of the 
bill. 

I voted for the legislation. 

Later the Congress reversed Itself and 
work was finally begun on these improve¬ 
ments, but it was too late. When the 
Japanese attacked they overwhelmed the 
American forces stationed at Guam and 
captured 1,300 American Federation of 
Labor building mechanics. If the Presi¬ 
dent’s recommendation of two years 
earlier had been adopted Guam might 
have fought off the Invaders, and the 
Stars and Stripes might still be fiying 
there. 

Which party had the foresight to 
fortify our possession in the Pacific be¬ 
fore the Japanese assault on Pearl Har¬ 
bor? Which party was aware of what 
was happening in the world? 

MILITARY AIRPLANE APPROPRIATION, 1939 

Shortly before the war broke out in 
Europe the House of Representatives was 
debating an Army appropriation bill. 

The Army had recommended the 
building of 5,500 planes. An amendment 
was offered on the fioor to cut the num¬ 
ber of planes to 4,200. This was just two 
months before the fall of Poland. The 
amendment was defeated 217 to 150. 

147 Republicans voted against building 
the full 5,500 Army planes and only 8 Re¬ 
publicans voted in favor of the appro¬ 
priation. 

My vote was cast for the full quota of 
5,500 planes. 

Which party voted for preparedness? 

NEXmiALTrY REVISION, 1939 

Hitler began his war of annihilation 
on September 3. 1939. The President 
immediately called a special session of 
Congress and asked that the arms em¬ 
bargo be lifted because our law prohibited 
the sale of arms and ammunition to 
those nations fighting Hitler. Repeal 
of the arms embargo was vitally im¬ 
portant if the Allies were to offer any 
resistance to the Nazi armies. Germany 
had planned the war for years and had 


an overwhelming superiority in planes, 
and guns, and tanks. 

On November 23. 1939, 243 Members 
voted to amend and modify the manda¬ 
tory embargo and Neutrality Act. 172 
Members voted against helping the United 
Nations to fight Hitler. 

141 Republicans voted against helping 
the Allies and only 18 Republicans voted 
to assist them. 

My vote was cast to revise the Neu¬ 
trality Act. 

If we had not helped the Allies in the 
years before Pearl Harbor they might 
now be prostrate and we would be facing 
our enemies practically alone. 

Which party aided or hindered the pro¬ 
gram of helping those nations which were 
fighting Hitler? 

CONSCRIPTION BILL, 1940 

In the late summer of 1940 Germany 
had overwhelmed France and the battle 
of Britain was reaching Its height. She 
was almost helpless and if she fell the 
Western Hemisphere would have lain 
open before Hitler. America was in grave 
danger and we had but a small army. 
The voluntary enlistment system was not 
sufficient and conscription was an urgent 
necessity even for defense. 

On September 7, 1940, the vote on the 
conscription bill was recorded. The bill 
passed 263 to 149. 

112 Republicans voted against conscrip¬ 
tion and 52 Republicans supported It. 

My vote was cast in favor of the con¬ 
scription bill. 

ITiis vote should prove which party had 
the courage to vote for preparation— 
which party realized that Nazi aggression 
threatened America. 

LEND-LEASE BILL, 1941 

By 1941 It was evident that America 
was In imminent danger. The Allies 
were constantly being pushed back by 
Hitler, and it was clear that if the Nazis 
were to be stopped the United States 
would have to become, in fact, the ar¬ 
senal of democracy. 

Britain and China were not able to 
purchase with ready cash the weapons 
they sorely needed to continue the 
struggle. 

president Roosevelt stated: 

We cannot and we will not teU them they 
must Burreuder merely becauae of present in¬ 
ability to pay for the weapons which we 
know they must have. 

On February 8.1941, the vote was taken 
on the lend-lease bill. It passed 260 to 
165. If the bill had been defeated. Hitler 
would have won his greatest victory. 

135 Republicans voted against the lend- 
lease bill, and only 24 Republicans sup¬ 
ported it. 

My vote was cast in favor of the bill. 

This vote should prove which party 
aided or hindered the program of helping 
the Allies who are now fighting by our 
side. 

DRAFT EXTENSION, 1941 

About 4 months before Pearl Harbor, 
the military leaders of our country stated 
unequivocally that It was necessary to 
extend the service of selectees. The Na¬ 
tion was imperiled, and our Army would 
have been disrupted if the law was not 
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amended. On August 12,1941, the vote 
was recorded, and the biU passed by a 
single vote, 203 to 202, 

138 Republicans voted against extend¬ 
ing the draft, while only 21 Republicans 
supported the bill. 

My vote was cast In favor of the bill. 

Which party kept faith with America? 
Which party aided America for the su¬ 
preme test of survival? 

ASKXNO OF MmCHANT BKCPS, 1941 

Just 3 weeics before the Japanese at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor President Roose¬ 
velt told the House of Representatives 
that he believed our Neutrality Act 
should be amended to permit the arm¬ 
ing of our merchant ships if we were to 
deliver lease-lend materials to the United 
Nations, and he further recommended 
the removing of the prohibition in the 
neutrality law against sending American 
ships into belligerent ports. 

American ships were prohibited at that 
time from earring planes and guns and 
tanks to Britain and Russia. American 
ships were unarmed and helpless against 
German submarines. In October 1941 
eight American ships were sunk and 
three American destroyers protecting 
them were attacked. Some men ranted 
and raved against arming our own ves¬ 
sels Just as they refused to fortify our 
own Island possession of Guam 2 years 
before. At that very time Japan had 
already completed its plans to attack our 
country. 

On November 13, 1941, the vote was 
taken. The bill passed by the narrow 
margin of 212 to 104. 

137 Republicans voted against arming 
our American vessels and carrying sup¬ 
plies to those nations fighting Hitler while 
only 22 Republicans supported the bill. 

1 voted for the bill. 

Which party in Congress aided Amer¬ 
ica? Which party aided our allies of 
today to carry on the struggle against 
Hitler and Japan? 

The people of West Philadelphia are 
entitled to know these things. 

They are entitled to a record of my 
votes. 

They are entitled to know if the Re¬ 
publican Party made the issue of foreign 
policy, preparedness, and aid to the 
United Nations a partisan issue. 

The record spea^ for itself. 


Price-Control Measure 


EXTENSION OP REMARBB 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L RODGERS 

OF FSmiBTLVAmA 

IN THE HOtJBS OF BEPRBSXNTATnnCS 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricoan, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial of Monday. October g. 
1942, which appeared in the Enterprise 
News. Cambridge Springs, Pa.: 


SBiALL-Towir OoMimtT ON Bu-Town Br m 
(By WiU Roes) 

don’t n TOO KASD ON looons 

If you bad been the Member of Congress 
from ibis district of Brie, Crawford, and 
Mercer Counttes, bow would you have voted 
on the recent prloe-oontrol bills and sug¬ 
gested amendments? 

One suoh vote occurred in the House on 
September 23, when the question was (in the 
form of an amendment) whether the costs of 
farm labor should be included in computa¬ 
tions and price levels to determine agricul¬ 
tural parity. The eo-caUed farm bloc, which, 
Incidentally, has been preeented in many 
public prints so as to give entirely the wrong 
impression of it. was In favor of this amend¬ 
ment. of course. The administration, rep¬ 
resented by the Presidential ultimatum de¬ 
livered on lAbor Day, was against it. 

In general, the argument of the farm hloo 
was that If labor Is costing more on the 
farms—and It Is—the farmer is going to have 
to quit or go out of business some other way 
(possibly by foreclosure or bankruptcy) un¬ 
less be Is entitled to a seUlng price for his 
products which covers this higher labor cost. 
If this Isn’t common sense, I wish somebody 
would point out to me wherein it la deficient 
In that highly practical regard. 

The position of the administration was 
not based on argument or common sense 
at all. as I see it. All they had to back 
them up was a wish. The administration 
*’wl£hed“ to keep the cost of living down, 
which, of course, is a very eetimable wish. 
In the meantime, however, the Army and 
Navy need more and more food, the lend- 
lease needs more and more food, and our 
civilians backing up the lines need some, at 
least: concurrently, the manpower on the 
farms Is being depleted by the draft and the 
higher wages in the factories. So what is the 
farmer to do under the circumstances? Is 
he to be forced to sell at a price level which 
does not cover his cost? You know and I 
know that he cannot do that, and that he 
will simply quit or be forced out. 

kODOERS VOT13> WITH FARM BLOC 

It happens that our Congressman. R. L. 
RoDOEia, voted "yes” on this proposed amend¬ 
ment. That is, he voted for a parity high 
enough to permit the farmer to cover his in¬ 
creased cost of labor—if he can get the labor 
at any price. You can say that he voted with 
the farm bloc, If you care to, and that since 
the President and his administration have 
chosen to propagandise against the farm bloc 
as a bimch of unpatriotic devils, therefore 
Rodoers voted to aseociate with the devil and 
be unpatriotic. But I wish you would tell me 
how the farmer is going to keep up with the 
procession if he cannot compete for labor and 
how we are going to get the necesMuy food if 
the farmer cannot keep up. Bo you see it 
wasn’t the farm bloc that RODOiaf voted with 
as much as it was the farmer himself. And 
in voting for common sense in keeping the 
farmer actively In the game, he voted for the 
necessary food sufqplies. And in voting for 
necessary food supplies, he voted for a strong 
America. 

NOT A SMAIT POUTXCAL VOTE 

The fact is 1 think Rodoers* vote was a 
darned sight more honest, intelligent, and 
patriotic than it was smart politically. The 
1940 census showed that Brie, Crawford, and 
Mercer Counties washed out about as fol¬ 
lows in the olty (places above 10,000) and the 
rural populations: Urban, 220495: rural. 
183,077. The rural population is certainly 
more directly d^iendent on farm stability, 
and it would seem that Mr. RoDOBas thus 
voted for the minority Interests so far as his 
own district Is conoemed. 


The problem of price levels, parity, wages, 
and proraHon of production aro highly tech¬ 
nical, of course. Unfortunately, people aro 
in the habit of reading such popular writers 
these days as Raymond Clapper and Allen and 
Pearson (Merry-Oo-Round) to form their 
opinions of Washington goinga-on. The 
medium la not adequate, by whtcb I mean 
that you cannot write about our complex 
national economy intelligently in the apace 
and happy vein allotted to theae entertainers. 
One day Clapper beats hell out of the farm 
bloc, for Instance, and a few days later praieee 
Norris for running again at 81 years of age, 
seeming to forget that Norris is and has been 
one of the farm bloc’s chief supporters. 

Regardless of the technicalities, however, 
eome of us are pretty close to the practical 
problems of the farmer. Thus one good, 
young farmer asks me to cash his milk check 
for $80.42, and says that it is much less than 
he is earning per week at the ordnance plant. 
He is keeping up his herd, but at the same 
time is working nights on an Industrial Job. 
The herd doesn’t pay much, he says, but be 
is keeping it to fall back on when the war- 
industry Jobs peter out. Meanwhile, he is 
working himself altogether too hard, and 
probably taking a big chance on his health. 
Would he do this if the farmer didn’t have 
the constant worry about trying to even get 
along? 

PRICE LEVELS ARE A MtTODLE 

If all prices. Including Industrial wages, had 
been frozen Immediately when the war broke 
out. it may be that there would have been 
less injustice all around. Personally, I don’t 
think anybody knows whether that could have 
been done. But the thing is out of hand now. 
and the spiral Is in operation. This being 
80 , about the best that Congress can do is to 
try to keep things evened up so that as few 
as possible will be squeezed out. Personally, 
I admire Congress for coming to life at last 
and making an effort to use its own Judg¬ 
ment. Its Judgment will be good if it suc¬ 
ceeds in maintaining the food supply of the 
Nation, 


American War Problemt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L RAMSAY 

OF WEST VIRQINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following ad¬ 
dress delivered by me over radio station 
WSTV, Steubenville, Ohio: 

My friends and votem of the First Con. 
gressional District of West Virginia, during 
the coming campaign. It will be Iniposslble 
for me to personally come before you, as I 
bave in the past and would like to do now, 
but the work to he performed here in Wash¬ 
ington in representing the First District, and 
looking after your interest in the proper 
way, can only be achieved by closest atten- 
tim to duty and my presence here In Wash¬ 
ington. 

In fact, you did not dect me to desert 
my post in this great crisis of our country 
and run around the district looking after 
my personal interests, but I feel certain you 
desire and expect me to remain at my post, 
to be ever ready to do what X can In your 
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behalf to carry to victory the American 
arms. 

Therefore, X shall be compelled to leave 
In your hands the decision as to who shall 
represent you in Congress for the next 2 
years. And let me say, I do not doubt your 
judgment nor the outcome, for, since re¬ 
turning to Congress in January 1941,1 have 
voted for and supported every measure before 
and since Pearl Harbor that was designed to 
prepare our beloved country for war—^war to 
the end. until the liberty and freedom of 
this country is safe and secure. 

The paramount issue—^tbe only issue today, 
and the issue that means life or death for 
our country and its institutions is, *'Win the 
war." Win it quickly, with the great effi¬ 
ciency and the least loss of life possible. To 
this issue, I dedicate myself, my every ability 
and power that lies within me to give to this 
cause. 

My position on this question is well known. 
Long belore the Pearl Harbor attack, on the 
14th day of May 1941, I spoke before Con¬ 
gress in the House of Representatives, dur¬ 
ing the debate of the lend-lease bill, as fol¬ 
lows: 

"Speaking for myself, I am ready to go 
forward and take whatever steps may be 
necessary to assure delivery of our supplies 
to the British. Production must be increased. 
We must assume more responsibility. Of 
course, there will be increased danger by this 
policy, but this policy is the only one that 
will prevent us from facing a much greater 
peril of standing alone, while ruthless con¬ 
querors sit astride three continents. 

"We have made our promise to aid democ¬ 
racy in every way short of war; we have given 
our pledge; we cannot turn back now. the 
hour is too late; the die is cast. We must 
come through If we ever expect to use the 
words 'national honor* again. 

"The hour of decision is here. In this 
great danger we cannot shirk our responsi¬ 
bility nor hide from our destiny. It is our 
duty in this great cause to hold high the 
torch of liberty and go forward marching 
under the banner of freedom.*' 

I have often been asked: "What are we 
fighting for?" Well, we are fighting to de¬ 
feat the Axis. We are fighting for national 
survival. We are fighting to maintain our 
standards of life. We are fighting to keep 
the sea lanes open. We are fighting to de¬ 
fend our political and economic outposts. 

To defeat the Axis is to defeat tyranny, 
that would stifie and destroy the growth and 
life of Independence everywhere. The de¬ 
feat of the Axis will give the world an oppor¬ 
tunity to establish freedom and liberty 
throughout the world. This seems very clear 
to us, but is it clear to the rest of the world? 
Certainly our allies are not much interested 
In fighting for our standard of living. This 
is our own private part of the war. To the 
Russians. Chinese, and all other Allies, our 
standaiJ of living is as fabulous and remote 
as that of a millionaire to the average citizen. 

It has been said, "Well, they ought to fight 
for their own standard of living." True 
enough, but we know their standard of liv¬ 
ing has been so low and insecure, perhaps 
we better not say anything about it. But 
there is one Issue upon which we and all 
our allies can agree, and that is, to rally our 
forces to defend and secure freedom of our 
own country and the countries of our allies. 
We ourselves cannot win this freedom with¬ 
out the help of our allies. 

It is no simple matter to define the ques¬ 
tion of war aims. They and even the war 
Itself are very complex. Is not the fact that 
Sngland, a democracy, is fighting to main¬ 
tain its empire a complex of complexes? la 
America strong enough to sound the real 
battle cry, so that she and her allies may 
unite and win this war? 


We cannot think of peace as the end of 
the war, so that we may return to our old 
way of living, and deny our own people hu¬ 
man equality, nor refuse to grant ^itlcal 
freedom to the other peoples of the world. 

We, and Great Britain, are only partial 
democracies and we cannot be sure of vic¬ 
tory until we are made wholly tree. What a 
great and magnificent task this is for us—^the 
grandest and most ennobling that was ever 
conceived by the mind of men. The hope 
and promise, that all people will be free, and 
all human beings wiU have equal rights. For 
these principles we can win this war, and no 
other battle cry will rally to our standards 
the freedom-loving people of the world. 

My friends, this great coimtry of ours is 
worth every sacrifice we can make. What a 
great privilege it is to be a member and a 
citizen of this great land of liberty. I would 
rather be an humble citizen of this beloved 
land of freedom than be a dictator of any 
other country in the world, with the blood 
of free men blacking my character and shrivel¬ 
ing my soul. 

America—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. We love thy every privi¬ 
lege and every fault. We will fight, work, and 
die for thee, and we will never stop nor cease 
in our endeavors until the fiag of freedom 
floats o'er every capital in the world, and 
every dictator and murderer of free people 
and free governments have been brought to 
Justice. 

But we cannot win this war nor protect 
ourselves and preserve our Government by 
objecting to every sacrifice we are called upon 
to make. We cannot Joy ride as we did in 
times of peace and plenty. There Just isn’t 
enough of this coimtry’s goods to furnish us 
everything we desire in these flush times, 
and at the same time turn 80 percent of our 
workmen and factories into war work, making 
and furnishing the implements t)f war to pro¬ 
tect yoiir sons and brothers who are fighting 
and dying in this stupendous effort to save 
us from a fate worse than death. We must 
realize this, and I believe we d^' 

Rationing and restrictions weren’t imposed 
for the benefit of the President, the Congress, 
the administration, or any special group, but 
these hardships are beiiig exacted of us in a 
further effort to win this war and to aid our 
soldiers who are so valiantly fighting so that 
our country and its people may continue to 
live in the American way of life. 

Whenever we think of suffering because we 
can no longer get enough gas to "Joy ride," 
think of the boys who suffered, bled, and died 
in the fox holes of Bataan. Let us quit 
thinking of ourselves for once, and think of 
our country and the brave men we have com¬ 
missioned to fight and die for you and me. 

We regret the necessity and lament when 
our stalwart eons are called upon to take up 
arms against the most ruthless enemies de¬ 
mocracy has ever known, because we are fear- 
fiU that we will never see them again. Yet, 
we rejoice and are proud of their patriotism, 
determination, and ability to see that our be¬ 
loved land shall live and continue as a free 
Government of all the people; a land where 
every man shall continue to determine his 
own action and live a freeman, able to work 
out his own destiny, in the spirit of liberty 
and freedom. 

Yes; some of these brave boys will never 
return to us again, but so long as this old 
world may last, their valor and achievements 
will never be forgotten. Their memory and 
their Government will last to brighten the 
lives, hope, and aspirations of those who fol¬ 
low them as citizens of this great Republic. 

We are a proud people. We neither ex¬ 
pect nor want our enemies to grant us quar¬ 
ter nor show us sympathy. Our people are 
determined to win this war regardless of the 
cost* 


For a thousand years the language of the 
Baxon has been the voice of liberty, and dur¬ 
ing all that time these peoples have striven 
mightily to secure freedom for all of their 
race. This effort and struggle blossomed and 
matured in its full glory in our beloved Amer¬ 
ica. And America, so long as it has a bat¬ 
talion left to raise its glorious standard or 
fire a rifle in its defense, will never bow the 
knee to a foreign dictator. 


Ob the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of October 6, 1942: 

ON TKI RZCOBD 

For some weeks past there has been a 
crying need to get at the truth of two widely 
circulated generalizations. One of these gen¬ 
eralizations has been that American fighter 
planes are inferior and not up to the combat 
standards of the enemy. The other has been 
that in the haste to train fliers, safety stand¬ 
ards have been lowered, with a resultant 
appalling rise in the air-accident rate. Such 
generalizations are the Inevitable product of 
wartime conditions and are not so very dif¬ 
ferent, after all, from the disturbing sort of 
observation that was made from time to time 
in the last war. Nevertheless, such state¬ 
ments regularly cause great public uneasiness, 
and therefore need to be dealt with promptly. 

This the Aviation Subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee has done, 
and its detailed report is a model of its kind. 
Instead of American planes being Inferior, it 
appears that they are vastly superior in com¬ 
bat—^which, of course, is the ultimate cri¬ 
terion of quality. 

According to the box score, American 
fighter planes are consistently knocking 
down two to three enemy planes for every 
one of ours that is lost. In some instances, 
moreover, this ratio has been considerably 
bettered from our standpoint, though the 
subcommittee is appropriately quick to point 
out that we cannot expect to maintain any¬ 
thing like this ratio later on. For aU the 
anticipated losses when our air effort be¬ 
comes truly all out, it now seems definitely 
establiBhed through authoritative testimony 
that much of the criticism of our fighter 
planes was premature and at variance with 
the actual facts. 

Indeed, according to the subcommittee, 
there is even leas Justification for concern 
about the air-accident rate. For Robert A. 
Lovett, Assistant Becretary of War for Air, 
submitted a letter to the subcommittee show¬ 
ing that the accident rate in training per 
1,000 hours flown, in spite of extraordinary 
expansion, is lower this year than the 10-year 
peacetime average. It does seem, of course, 
that air accidents have arisen alarmingly. 
But there is no gainsaying the statistics 
presented by Mr. Lovett. The effect of the 
subcommittee’s report is, on the whole, 
salutary. To be sure. It makes the record of 
the Army Air Forces appear to be above re¬ 
proach*—which has yet to be demonstrated 
conclusively. But at least the report refutes 
charges that were, to say the least, ill- 
advised. 
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The FeK-Tu Fight 


EXTENSION OF MBMABica 


HON. THOMAS H. EUOT 

or MiMiompairw 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBFRSBEMTATIVE8 
Thursday, October S, 1942 

Mr. EUOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend xny re¬ 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of October 6, 
1942: 

TBS rOU^-TAX riQllS 

The fight against the poll tax as a pre¬ 
requisite for voting took a new turn yester¬ 
day when Senator OTIahovt of Wyoming in¬ 
troduced a constitutional amendment to out¬ 
law it In Federal eleotlons. Stnoa only eight 
States now ralw this barrier against indigent 
or careless cftissens. Senator OldABoim be¬ 
lieves the amendment ooifid be ratified In 
short order. Meanwhile the proponenta of 
the Oeyer biU In the Houee and the d oee ly 
similar Pepper blU in the Senate are proceed¬ 
ing on the theory that an act of Oongresa la 
all that is necessary. The Oeyer bill, with¬ 
drawn by petition from a rMuctant commit¬ 
tee. win be voted upon by the Rouse on 
October 12. A Senate subcommittee has 
turned down the Pepper bill and the Judici¬ 
ary Committee has postponed ite action un- 
tU October 19. 

The poU tax In eight Southern States—Ala¬ 
bama. Arkansas. Georgia. MtsatssiKii. South 
Carolina. Tennessee. Texas, and VlinfiuiR— 
does not aeem large to those aecostomed to 
paying Income taxes. Actually it does keep 
large numbers of citizens firom voting. Some 
of its <q;>poiient8 have made the mistake <tf 
arguing that Its repeal would unseat some 
southern Congressmen and Senators. This 
Is a separate and partisan Issue. The real 
Issue is whether or not a State has the right 
to define ite election laws in such a way as to 
obstruct the popular wUl in Federal eleetlODS. 
We do not believe St has that right. We be¬ 
lieve that the Federal Qovemment is en- 
tiUed, iBobably under the Oonstltutlon as It 
Btanda certainly on moral grounds, to require 
that candidates for Federal ofliees, reifxmsl- 
ble to the whole peo|fie of the Nation, be 
democratically elected. 


A Small BatiaMnuB Wriiet a Letter aad 
He Gcb aa Anewer 

EXTENSION OF meMARira 
or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP afscsnsAii 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBHBINTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. HQFYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rscoxo, 1 Include the Ibllowing let¬ 
ter from a small businesaman and my 
reply thereto; 

Sr. JoBim. lomf., Oetdber 8, 

Hon. CtABS E. Bomuir. 

House oytoe Buttdinff, 

WtuMngton,D,C. 

DBAS Sn; We are very much ooneeroed 
as to what is going to happen to small buM- 
ness such as ours. It seems Inooncetvable 
that our Qovemment should not find a way 


to at Isast keep tbem In extstnoa It seems 
ws are att to be aaermoed on the allMr of 
’^social gams** which Is bat a myth. 

Htiwfigoidatingof hmahedicrfbi i^ 
is necessary oa ne ee unt of ItNbor Mmrtege, 
which no doubt Is the pslme aeose. It issme 
this ooifid be verv esMIy madled by mmSIy 
enacting leg t sUnoo l engthening the woik- 
week to at leesi SO hoare at fcgniMr pay and 
canceling aH elax ne e to union contracts whtefa 
can Ibr time and one-half tor toss than SO 
hours. This would hnmedlately add 99 per* 
cent to the man heuxa wfaloh beyond gtila* 
tion would be sulBctexit to give the smsilar 
man ufactm 'C fa the email amoimt of exlliesl 
material which a greet many wo ifid r eq uir e ae 
well as suflkdent labor to at least keep them 
running during the emergency. 

We rjw sure there ia not an employee tn 
our plant or that there le a red-bkMMied Amer- 
loan who would not be wfiltog to work 80 
hours at straight time during this emergency. 
This would elso relieve the farm attuatkm to 
a great extent. 

It ie imposaihle for business suCh as ouiv to 
pay more than straight time as the Ofilce of 
Price Administration haa froaen our ooete as 
of October 1 to 81. 1941. altbough we have 
been Obliged to pay several inereaees to labor 
which we can 1X1 afford with our dlmlntmed 
iHiainees and higher general coits. As you no 
doubt know, our industry and kindred Indus- 
trlea use mostly paper pr^uots of whieh there 
ia an oversupply and we need very, very little 
crltieal metertale. 

It seems it is of utmost tmportanee to 
maintain civilian Industry as muehas poatfble 
as this would be the badtoone of tbe country 
after the emergency, aa It wm raquife proba¬ 
bly more than a year to put the automotive 
and other heavy todustriea hae>' into produc¬ 
tion. 

We have been in b u s in es s 89 years and there 
are no doubt thoumnda of othsr b ui t heM W ia 
where men have spent thehr livee In these 
employment-giving toeHtutlona. If they are 
to he wiped out we are certainly headed for 

SOOftsUflDl OP y 

We. ae weD aa no doitot all other small man¬ 
ufacturers, are wllliiig to convert part or all of 
our plant to war work. If mah wart ia avall- 
alfie. We have spent days trying to find au^ 
work but thus have been unauoeeaaful. 

We trust you will use every effort to avert 
such tragedies at home while we are tridng to 
secure the freedom of the world. 

Tours very truly. 


Ocroam g. 1943. 

OxNTLEiKxir; Tour letter of ttie Slh just 
received. Tour situation is similar to that 
disdosed by letters from other manufac¬ 
turers tn the District and e i aew h ere. Time 
and again the attention of the administra¬ 
tion has been called to the sKuatloii. 

The futiltty of paetfng a tax bBl, toereae- 
Ing taxes, while at the eame time fdlowtog a 
pdicy which llquldatee the taxpayer, la be¬ 
yond my oomprehenaiai. Inc on sirtencies, 
however, are nothing new in tbe Mew Deal 
administration. Inconsistencies and fneem- 
petency seem to be standard practices of the 
Mew Deal. 

Mot only is this administration dcstroytog 
small bustoeates, which are. as you write, the 
backbone of tbe taaq^inff fraternity, but it 
Is deUberately IdEowfag a policy whieh will 
bring ua privation, tt not Ikmine, In INb. 
This administration has acid ttssH. body and 
soul, to political labor loaders to letain tbehr 
favors and their votes. It tnstete upon 
so-called social gains at a time when we are 
fighting for our eststenoe. It tnatste upon 
putting frosting on the eake of a fkw, while 
making tt extremkly ftottcUlt. if not im poe- 
slble. for the average citlxen to get bf^. 
meat, and potatoes. 


In my Judgmant. this administration is 
more interestad In perpetuating itself polltl- 
oaUy than It la in the welfare of tbe farmer, 
the small buMneesman. or the vast malonty 
of Amnrlcan wockeia. I regret to write sxich 
a letter as this, but It ia time tbe American 
peofde leem aoniethtag of the truth. 

8o long as X lemaln in Congress I Shan 
continue to fight tbe Mew Deal political ex¬ 
pedience 

Slnoerely younu 


Om PmbVMM Ms 


EHTEM8IOM OF 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

OF amuns 

Df THE HOUOE OF BVRMBBNTATTVIB 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Bxc- 
009, 1 include the fcfilowing address by 
Mr. Wheeler McMlTlen before the North 
Eastern Poultry Producers Council. Hotel 
Mew Yorker. Mew York City, August 26, 
1943: 

The paramount poet-war task for most 
Americans will be similar to the primary war 
job. The task will be to produce goods. 

The tadc of production in the poet-war 
era will be oonfroated by an interesting va¬ 
riety of difflculties. One important difference 
that win early become eoziiqificuous ie that 
government will no longer be a foremost 
customer. 

Obviously, then, a major post-war under¬ 
taking for all producing groups will be to 
find prontable markets. 

This might appear to be a formidable prob¬ 
lem in a world Which will have spent years 
in killing people, destroying wealth, and 
accumulating monstrous debts. Exoe]^ for 
one potent fact, the problem would be for¬ 
midable Indeed. Fortunately, both wealth 
and purchasing power are essentiany dynamic 
ratho* than static forces. Only a small part 
of thehr power is In accumulated form. Moet 
of todays production is consumed tomorrow. 
Tomonowh production will start a new cycle. 

The great poet-war jobs then. In sfmplett 
terms. wiU be to produce goods and to find 
profitable m a rket s for the output. 

In an Important sense. Mieee two jobe are 
one. WXiat to a market? A market to a place 
where buying power meete goode. What to 
buying power? Buying power to the conse- 
quenoe of having produced goods of value. 
Therefore, prod uc tion and btoFtog power are 
an of one piece 

The ta* of an etatesmen In the poet-war 
period—fdiellter they be political. eoomuBlc, 
er agrieiiltiiral etaie 0 aen--wlU Imdude an 
empbatio ehaUenge whleli bae nevwr yet 
been truly met. the post-war statesman. U 
he ytoes to the x»eeito whieli wm omifront 
Ms world, wm have to understand the eie- 
mentary truthe about produetloa and what 
It bapUss. 

Be wm need to wndetsCaad Mearty that 
tbero has never bews too muMi pro du c ti on of 
any deelrible eomnlodlty. Be wfil need to 
understand tbat a soipm has never meant 
too much goods. An Unmarketable aurpius 
his neier meant anytlilng exoept too Utile 
produetfott of ioaiett»|ng tost, e oaa e w h s r e 
abd beeaum of that, too Utile buying power. 
Thto to deafly a list beeaues only an to- 
Unftealaial ifaetion ef human bd^ have 
ever found an thehr wante eattofied. 

The future statesman will bs eaUed upon 
to think in terms of increasing produotionw 
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Where and how It wlU count most toward 
the creation of earning power and coneutning 
power. 

Voices have been heard of late from econ* 
omlsts who predict that there will be no 
post-war depression. They point to the huge 
new factories now making munitions. This 
tremendous production capacity, they tell 
T 28 , will be converted to making peace con¬ 
sumption goods, and the high rate of output 
will go right on 

They can be right, but only if this great 
output can reach people who are producing 
enough of other things to become customers. 

Upon thinking men will fall the task of so 
influencing the distribution of productive op¬ 
portunity as to create the most widespread 
diffusion of earning power. That will call for 
more successful attention than has yet been 
applied to the problem of enabling the less 
fortunate and less efficient consumers to pro¬ 
duce more. By producing more, they can 
earn more, buy more, consume more. 

The greatest potential new market for farm 
and factory is that large part of our own 
population which so far has never been able 
to earn enough to buy all that it has needed. 
The consuming capacity of our own Amer¬ 
ican people has never been approached. We 
have never been within gunshot of its satis¬ 
faction. Whoever can implement consuming 
capacity with earned buying power will assure 
the economic future of the Nation. 

Some of us have been shocked in recent 
months by certain unrealistic utterances that 
have been extensively publicized. One la to 
the effect that we are fighting a global war to 
guarantee the right of every person to drink 
a quart of milk a day. I prefer to think we 
are fighting for the right of a man to earn 
a cow or raise a heifer if he chooses, and the 
right to drink or sell the milk she will give 
if he works hard enough to care for and feed 
the beast. The man who does that, or its 
equivalent, has the right to drink a gallon of 
milk if be wishes. He produces, and therefore 
earns. The man who won’t care for and milk 
the cow, or perform work of equal value, has 
no right to a quart of milk either now or after 
the war. 

This is only a small sample of the Utopian 
speculation which must be checked against 
the stern facts of post-war necessity. 
Equally amazing is the suggestion that the 
United States promise to discontinue produc¬ 
tion of rubber after the war. 

If the opportunity to work and to produce 
is to be so widespread that each able Ameri¬ 
can can earn and buy, we shall need to con¬ 
centrate on work for Americans. The prod¬ 
ucts that have made American industry pros¬ 
perous are not those that have been made 
by foreign workers in some overseas country. 
They are the products made by Americans in 
American farms and factories. 

1 am not happy to hear of plans and prom¬ 
ises to make other countries prosperous by 
aiding them only to produce materials and 
goods to be sold in the markets of the United 
States. I want to see every other friendly 
people Just as prosperous as we are. 1 think 
the United States can and should help, but 
1 would propose an entirely different ap¬ 
proach. 1 believe it is an approach that will 
appeal to American common sense. 

Suppose we do encourage another country, 
one of our South American friends, for in¬ 
stance, to increase greatly its production ot 
some commodity for sale in the United States. 
If it Is a commodity which we can grow or 
make here, we shall be depriving some Ameri¬ 
can of an opportunity to make his living. In 
any event, we shall be making that country 
to a greater degree an economic dependent 
of the United States. That is simply a form 
of the old economic imperialism which from 
time Immemorial has bred international 
trouble. 

I prefer to propose that our post-war aid to 
other nations be planned with a wholly op¬ 


posite emphasis. Would it not be far wiser 
to assist other nations to produce more of 
the things which their own people need? 
Would not the well-being and peace of hu¬ 
manity thus be far better served? 

Under one plan the United States might 
help the nation of Shangri-La to produce eggs 
for export to this country. That would In¬ 
crease the dependence of Shangri-La upon 
our economy. Our poultrymen would have 
more competition and some would not sur¬ 
vive. Those who sell feed and supplies to 
American poultry farmers would sell less. 

Under the other plan. bhangn-Ln would 
be aided to produce more eggs for Shangn- 
Lanlans, thus raising their standard of liv¬ 
ing. As the Industry took hold, others there 
would find business openings to sell feed and 
chicken houses and equipment.^ The pros¬ 
perity of all Shangri-La would increase. 
There would then be room for a flourishing 
international exchange of Shangri-Lanian 
hanging gardens, quinine, or tin for Amer¬ 
ican apples or typewriters. If Shangri-La 
needed railroads and highways, our ma¬ 
chinery and managerial experience might 
well be advanced to aid her development. 

The primary basis of post-war planning, 
both in the United States and in other coun¬ 
tries, should be economic. The idea should 
be to expand the working ability and earning 
power of all peoples. In order that more goods 
may be produced everywhere. 

The first interest of every family In the 
world is to make a living. That simple fact 
should be the fundamental basis of all na¬ 
tional and International planning. 

No Atlantic Charter can have real meaning 
to a family worried about food, clothing, and 
shelter. The four freedoms are vague ab¬ 
stractions to a bread winner until he has the 
primary one, which is economic freedom. 

The United States should exert its best ef¬ 
forts toward the highest practicable degree of 
self-sufficiency and self-containment. No 
other policy will make so much productive 
work for Americans, nor raise so high the 
standards of living for our people. 

' Exactly the same purpose should be the ob¬ 
jective of the other peoples of the earth. 
Every family in every land should be given 
the utmost opportunity for the production 
and exchange of goods. The more each coun¬ 
try learns to produce for its own people, the 
higher will be its standard of living, the 
greater will be its prosperity. 

This is not a doctrine of Isolation. It Is a 
doctrine of elevation. It is Christianity’s 
Qolden Rule applied to national and inter¬ 
national policy. 

Contradictory as it may seem at first, the 
logical result will be greater volume of natu¬ 
ral trade between nations in the specialties 
which each can most advantageously grow 
or make. It is always the nation with the 
highest level of domestic prosperity which is 
in position to buy most freely of what Its 
people desire from other countries. 

The world has seen centuries of the kind of 
International trade that is based on exploiting 
the labor and materials of victim regions. 
The story has seldom varied. Resources have 
been depleted by cheap wage labor which has 
had small consuming power. 

Americans have been accustomed to riding 
on cheap rubber produced by coolie labor 
which could never hope to afford motor cars. 
The coolie bought none of our automobiles. 
The new American rubber Industry now about 
to be created will bring better and probably 
even cheaper rubber produced at American 
wages by men who can afford to ride to work 
in automobiles. The coolie of the Far East 
will In turn, I hope, be freed to produce some¬ 
thing he needs more than he needs rubber, 
and that eventually he will be able to build 
up to a living standard comparable to ours. 

Our post-wsr Job, I say again, will be to 
produce. We shall not find markets in the 
old sense. We shall create markets, create 


them by finding more ways for our own peo¬ 
ple and for people in other countries to pro¬ 
duce the goods which in turn create earning, 
buying, and consuming power. 

This is exactly the process which has been 
going on here in the United States since 1776. 
Under freedom this process of creating and 
producing has built up the most widespread 
diffusion of comfort and decency and pros¬ 
perity the human race has ever seen. We 
have not yet carried It far enough, even 
among our own people, but we have been 
steadily going ahead. 

Talk about some grand new order for hu¬ 
manity I That's exactly what Americans have 
been building for a hundred and slxty-slx 
years. Let's get the war won so we can go 
on with this greatest creative undertaking of 
all time so its benefits can spread to more 
people in America, to more people In Shangri- 
La. to more people wherever in the world they 
will work and think and produce to create and 
earn their shares. 


Let’s Have More Irrigation and Extend 
Special Benefits to Ex-Service Men 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESSNTA'nVES 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to change the 
general reclamation law as to eli¬ 
gible applicants for land carved from 
the public domain and included in rec¬ 
lamation projects This preference is 
for ex-service men of the First and Sec¬ 
ond World Wars and goes considerably 
beyond the preference afforded ex-serv¬ 
ice men in existing irrigation law. I 
would give the ex-service men of the 
First World War and of the present 
war the exclusive right of applying for 
future irrigated lands taken from our 
public domain. 

In addition to their special privilege 
on such newly irrigated lands I propose 
in the bill to make the repayment 
charges easier on the ex-service entry- 
man by having the Qovemment credit 
him for the first two annual payment 
charges. That is equivalent to having 
the Qovemment pay the first two annual 
charges, thus giving the ex-service en- 
tryman two years in which to establish 
himself upon the land after the water 
has been furnished to it before making 
any repayments at all to the Govern¬ 
ment. After the first two annual pay¬ 
ments credited to the entryman I would 
have the Qovemment pay half of the 
annual charge and each entryman pay 
half of the charge which would be 
chargeable to any other entryman with¬ 
out such preference. 

In the few cases where newly irrigated 
land has been opened up it has been 
found that there were many more ap¬ 
plicants than there were parcels of land 
to be allocated. This land hunger is 
sure to increase, and, following the pres¬ 
ent war, there will be a much larger 
number of land-hungry ex-service men 
anxious to get a foothold upon the land 
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and meeting all qualifications. X have a 
feeling that the Government will want to 
do a great deal of such irrigation develops 
ment Just the moment we can turn our 
energy in that direction. I am positive 
there will be no dearth of applicants 
among our ex-service men for opportu¬ 
nity to make homes upon the land. 

Let us not assume that the larger part 
of the possible irrigation program has 
already been undertaken. Proud as we 
are of what we have already done as a 
Nation during the past four decades 
since the famous Newland Act of 1902, 
it is certain in my mind that even greater 
things are yet to be done. While there 
are many other elements of our popula¬ 
tion anxious to take root in the soil in 
new homes and become tillers of the soil 
and home builders upon it, it is certainly 
true that no element of our population is 
more deserving of a grateful country’s 
concern than are the ex-service men who 
have been the Nation’s defenders and 
who have survived the wars. The pas¬ 
sage of this bill, or some similar legisla¬ 
tion, and carrying out the program under 
it, may well write a new chapter in the 
history of American reclamation. 


Short Tempers and Qnick Answers 


EXTENSION OP REMABKS 

or 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

or NKW MBXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday, October B, 1942 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday September 30, 
the Clovis (N. Mex.) News-Journal, edited 
by my good friend, Dick Hindley, pub- 
li^ed an editorial, ’’Short tempers and 
quick answers." It strikes me that this 
is well worth reprinting in the Record. 
This is a time when all classes of the 
American public have problems. Each 
class is tempted to believe that its prob¬ 
lems are unique and that its periods of 
stress and strain are not panUleled by 
like difSculties In every other business. 

Today I am writing a farmer, trying to 
explain why he cannot get cotton pickers 
in the numbers and at the times that he 
desires. But 1 am also writing to a bever¬ 
age manufacturer, expressing my regret 
that he cannot obtain sugar to permit 
his plant to operate. The same mail will 
carry a letter to a salesman who does not 
understand why his automobile mileage 
must be limited at a time when the only 
way he can make a living for his family 
is by covering a large territory quickly 
where train schedules would make his 
operations impossible. 

Thus day by day every class in the 
American commonwealth finds its own 
problem and turns to Washington for 
help. The Members of this Ccmgress find 
it impossible to aid them all and fre¬ 
quently find it difficult to be of any assist¬ 
ance to the great majority of those who 
aid in distress. We need at these times to 
remember that the mail which is filled 
with these problems is but a mirror of 


the community at home and that in that 
community there is doubt, disturbance, 
and, for many of our neighbors, economic 
disaster. 

As a result, we should not be surprised 
if there is occasional or even frequent 
criticism of the actions of our Govern¬ 
ment and of the duly-elected Representa¬ 
tives of our people. As the editor of this 
paper wisely points out, "Tempers are 
getting short, and nerves frayed and 
frazzled.*’ We can ease the situation by 
keeping our good nature and helping 
others to keep theirs. 

Someone once said that tolerance is an 
agreement among people who have dis¬ 
agreed that they will continue to disagree 
but in their disagreement will not become 
disagreeable. It seems to me that this 
editorial from the Clovis News-Journal 
suggests the desirability of a community 
tolerance which is sorely needed, whether 
the unit of the community is a village, a 
city, a State, or a whole nation. I there¬ 
fore submit the entire editorial: 

BKOBT TBBIPSRS AMD QUICK ANBWXtS 

Sherman said. **War is hell.** 

This applies to more than what our lighting 
lorces have to contend with. It reaches down 
into every strata of civilian lile. As this war 
progresses, we will see more and more hell 
both at the fighting front and on the home 
Iront. As the situation becomes more acute, 
especially on the home front, nolghbors, busi¬ 
ness associates, employers and employees, and 
other organieatlons will find themselves, if 
they are not very careful, losing their tempers 
and calling their friends and associates un¬ 
complimentary names. 

This will cause hard feelings and disunity 
which is Just what Hitler wants in this 
country. 

In order to win this war, we must learn to 
be careful, tolerant, and cautious. We must 
remember that aU of us are under a much 
more serious strain than we have ever been 
before. We must be tolerant of other people 
and what they say. Now is the time to be 
truly big men and women. In times of crisis 
strong leaders always come to the front and 
we feel certain that this crisis will develop 
truly great leaders in Washington on down 
to the smallest community and develop thetn 
in time to win this war. 

We must remember that we are going 
through serious readjustments and differ¬ 
ences of opinion are hound to arise. These 
various opinions are a safeguard to our de¬ 
mocracy. 

When times are good It is not such a big 
problem to r\m a government or a buslneae 
but now tempers are becoming short, and 
nerves frayed and frazzled. Buslneasmen 
and fanners are having a hard time keeping 
help. Many of them are closing down. One 
hides the help of the other, and bad feelings 
arise. Some accuse the local draft board 
and rationing boards of partiality. In some 
Instances the good patriotic men who are 
serving on these boards lose their tempers 
and say, **If you know bow to do the job 
better than we do, why don’t you do it?** 

Leaders in a democracy should welcome 
criticism. If the criticisms are unjust they 
should explain why to the people. It the 
time ever comes when the people are so in¬ 
timidated that they are afraid to make sug¬ 
gestions. good or otherwise, then dictator¬ 
ship is not tsr away. 

The point we are trying to make In our 
feeble way is that war is bell. Biilsr and 
his henchmen would love to see disunfiqr In 
this country and unlsss we watch ourselves 
vary closely watch our tcnpm and really bt 
big men and women Hitler is going to ao- 
oomplish Just what he set out to do. 


In this wnter*ii bumble opinion the Htua- 
tkm m this country Is becoming serious. 
Levs prove to Hitler that democracy doee 
work. 

As long as we truly have freedom cf speecfii, 
freedom of religlott and all of ue take our 
obligatione ae American dtiaens eeriouely, 
we wUl win thia war. We must be tolerant 
and ateel our tempera to match the unusual 
eituatlon now at hand, eo that democracy 
continues to work effectively. 


A Top-Heavy War MacUiic 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

or mcKiOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday, October 1 ,1942 

Mr. HOFPbiAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Dealers have always done things in 
a big way. They have always had big 
ideas. In 1932 and 1933 they thought 
nothing would cure the depression left 
by the last war other than borrowing 
and spending—wending and borrowing. 
Made work was their solution for unem¬ 
ployment. They had an idea that we 
could lift ourselves by our own bootstraps, 
create prosperity by spending money. 
Boondoggling, leaf raking, public build¬ 
ing, parks and sport centers were some of 
their ways of creating a false prosperity, 

THE WAS 

Today we are at war and those with 
big ideas are still in charge. Far be it 
from me to suggest that we cannot suc¬ 
cessfully fight battles against our ene¬ 
mies without excessive losses, when 
those enemies choose the time and place 
of battling. But read what generals, 
admirals, and an asistant of the Navy 
said. Borne things, however, even a 
dumb cluck should know. One thing we 
all know is that armed men must be sup¬ 
plied, not only with all the things needed 
to carry on a battle but with food, 
clothing, and medicinal supplies. 

Today we have inducted Into the armed 
forces more men than we can train, feed, 
transport, and, 3,000 to 9,000 miles away, 
supply with all the necessities they must 
have if they are to exist, to say nothing of 
fighting. 

The New Dealers have a top-heavy 
armed force. They propose to have more 
In the armed lorces than they can prop¬ 
erly train and supply. If an army is to 
be susaxxrted. there must be tax money, 
and if the administration puts out of 
business all the taxpayers from whence 
Is to come the tax money? If the ad¬ 
ministration takes from the land and 
puts Into the Army all the farm boys, 
all the farm workers, or if all men and 
women who would otherwise farm are 
enticed Into the factory by high wages, 
who is to plant* euttivEte, and harvest 
the crops? Who is to feed and milk the 
cows? Who is to produce the food for 
an army of eight, ten, or twelve million 
men; for the factory workers, the civil¬ 
ians who must eat If the war is to go on? 

Perhaps the New |}eale» have ani- 
other "big” idea—something new. Per- 
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haps there is something to the rumor 
We hear that colored workers from the 
South are to take over the Jobs in the 
industrial war plants. That Mexicans 
and undernourished whites from the 
South are to be brought North and into 
the near-North to operate the farms, 
while the physically able from farm, 
town, and city go into the armed force. 

A little more balance in the program; 
a little thought for the future; a realiza¬ 
tion that nature's laws are still in force 
and that if this war is to go on at all, 
the land must be cultivated, crops pro¬ 
duced, will go a long way in preventing a 
food shortage, a stalling of the whole war 
effort. Fanners must have help. They 
are the foundation upon which the whole 
superstructure rests. 

It is up to the administration to end 
the policy of taking all farm labor from 
the cultivation of the land. McNutt’s 
idea of putting everyone under his orders 
holds no promise for the farmer. 


Address by Acting Secretary of State 
Snmner Welles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, October 9 {legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the address 
delivered by the Honorable Sumner 
Welles, Acting Secretary of State, at the 
world-trade dinner of the twenty-ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, Ho¬ 
tel Statler, Boston, Mass., October 8,1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Just a year has pasaed since 1 last had the 
privilege of addressing the National Foreign 
Trade Convention. 

During the short space of these 12 months 
the people of the United States have passed 
through some of the most portentous events 
they have known In their entire history. 
They have experienced the most far-reaching 
changes In their national life which they have 
yet undergone. They are confronting the 
gravest dangers they have ever yet had to 
face. They are now engaged In the greatest 
war that mankind has suffered. 

And yet as we look back over the record of 
these past 12 months, 1 think we may well 
feel proud that we are American citizens. 

From the moment of the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor the people of the United States have 
rallied magnificently. 

Owing to the nature of the universal war 
In which we were plunged, It became Im¬ 
mediately necessary to send our troops to 
far-flung*outposts in the seven seas. The 
gigantic difficulties in the carrying out of the 
strate^o plans involved stag^ the Imagi¬ 
nation. They have been met sucoessfuUy. 

We are raising the greatest Army our people 
have ever needed, and we, aU of us, know the 
superb way In which that task has been car¬ 
ried out. 


Every day that passes, our Navy justlfles 
more completely the historic pride which the 
American people have held In It. 

And In the field of production the vast goals 
announced by the President last winter wlU 
In some particulars not only be met, but be 
surpassed. Our production wiU be far greater 
than any but a very few of our citizens could 
then have expected. 

At this very moment, our Air Force, our 
Army, and our Navy are lighting with our al¬ 
lies in regions of the Atlantic, of the North 
Pacific, In many parts of Asia and of the 
South Pacific, In the Mediterranean, and the 
Near East, and are likewise Joined with our 
neighbors of the Americas in guarding the 
Western Hemisphere. Every hour that passes 
these forces of ours are becoming stronger 
and more efficient. Nor do we ever forget the 
memory of those who. In the defense of our 
liberties, have already gallantly laid down 
their lives in battle against our enemies. 

None of us can deny that some of us have 
fallen down on our Jobs, nor that some of us 
have not realized fully enough the stark evil 
of the foes who confront us. the vastness of 
the military resources of our enemies, nor 
the magnitude of the stupendous task which 
lies ahead of us. Many of us do not yet real¬ 
ize fully how great are the sacrifices every 
citizen must make to insure the success of the 
war effort, nor the Inescapable fact that the 
Individual life of every one of us Is going to 
be changed as a result of the holocaust In 
which the world has been plunged by the 
criminals of the Axis Powers. 

But I have never thought that the Amer¬ 
ican people needed to be browbeaten or 
bludgeoned into defending their independ¬ 
ence and their homes. What the American 
people require is to be told the truth, as the 
President of the United States, with courage, 
with foresight, and with utter frankness, has 
been telling it to them.' They can take it. 
And when they know the facts, no people on 
earth are capable of greater accomplishment. 

Democracies may take long to prepare for 
war or to engage in war, but when the free 
men and women of a democracy such as ours 
are at war to preserve their liberty and their 
faith, they will never fail to excel the regi¬ 
mented slaves of the dictators. We are fight¬ 
ing for our own Independence, and for the 
right to live In a decent and a peaceful world. 
The hosts of Hitler, of the Japanese war lords, 
and of the Italian Fascist racketeers are 
being slaughtered because of the insane delu¬ 
sion of their masters that they could make 
the resources of the world their own Indi¬ 
vidual loot. 

Of the outcome of this gigantic contest I 
have not the shadow of a doubt. 

For I am not one of those few who believe 
that ''we are losing this war." I not only 
believe that we are going to win this war but 
I know that however long the struggle may 
be, however mountainous the obstacles that 
must yet be overcome, the American people 
will never lay down their arms until the final 
and complete victory la won by the United 
Nations. 

In the grim struggle which lies before us 
we are fighting side by side with the other 
partners of the United Nations. 

Never In the long centuries of modem 
history have men and women fought more 
gloriously than have the armies of the Soviet 
Union. Their epic and successfud resistance 
to the onslaughts of Hitler’s forces a year 
ago not only gave the lie to Hitler's boasts 
that he could crush the Russian Army, but 
constituted in Itself the major triumph of 
the United Nations in the war until that 
time. And once more through the long 
summer of 1942 the Soviet heroes have held 
firm. 

We don’t hear Hitler tell the German peo¬ 
ple this year that the Soviet Union will 
quickly crumble before his offensive. He 


doesn't dare. For he knows that the Ger¬ 
man people have learned to their bitter 
cost that Hitler's promises In this case, as 
they will soon learn they are In every case, 
are but the empty lies of a rapidly deflating 
demagogue. 

The United States and Its associates among 
the United Nations must render the utmost 
measure of assistance to the Soviet Union. 
Whether that assistance be through the 
furnishing of arms, equipment or supplies, 
or whether that assistance be by means of 
the diversion of German armies forced upon 
Hitler through the creation of a new theater 
of operations, the fullest measure of every 
means of help will be given. The surest way 
to Insme the defeat of Hitler is to give this 
help, and to give it unstlntlngly at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The amazing efforts of the British Air 
Force In Its all-out attacks upon Germany 
have long since shown the German people 
how much value they can attach to the as¬ 
surances given them by the Nazi leaders that 
Germany would never be bombed. The 
havoc and devastation created by these Brit¬ 
ish flyers, now Joined by our own air forces, 
are crippling war plants, munitions facto¬ 
ries, shipyards and railways, and gravely Im¬ 
pairing the German effort to maintain the 
earlier levels of war production. 

Nor can we here in the United States ever 
fall to remember with profound gratitude and 
renewed encouragement that 11 of the other 
republics of the Americas are Joined with us, 
side by side, In the war. and that 7 other 
republics have severed all relations with the 
Axis, and are rendering their neighbors who 
are at war every form of cooperation and as¬ 
sistance. It Is true that the remaining 2 
republics of the 21 have still refrained from 
carrying out the unanimous recommenda¬ 
tions of the Inter-American Conference of 
Rio de Janeiro, in which they themselves 
Joined, that all of the Americas sever all rela¬ 
tions with the Axis, and are still permitting 
their territory to be utilized by the officials 
and the subversive agents of the Axis as a 
base for hostile activities against their neigh¬ 
bors. As a result of the reports on Allied ship 
movements sent by these agents, Brazilian, 
Cuban. Mexican, Colombian. Dominican. Uru¬ 
guayan, Argentine. Chilean, Panamanian, and 
United States ships have been sunk without 
warning while plying between the American 
republics, and as a result many nationals of 
these countries have lost their lives within 
the waters of the Western Hemisphere. But 
I cannot believe that these two republics will 
continue long to permit their brothers and 
neighbors of the Americas, engaged as they 
are in a life-and-death struggle to preserve 
the liberties and the Integrity of the New 
World, to be stabbed in the back by Axis 
emissaries operating in the territory, and un¬ 
der the free Institutions, of these two repub¬ 
lics of the Western Hemisphere. 

Not until freedom was In mortal danger 
throughout the earth did liberty-loving na¬ 
tions fully learn the lesson of collaboration. 
Had that lesson been learned earlier, had the 
United Nations found their unity In anticipa¬ 
tion of attack rather than under the urgent 
pressure of attack, the maximum effective¬ 
ness of our war effort would have been 
reached far more speedily. It Is now evident 
that In the cooperation and unity of the 
United Nations lies our ultimate victory. I 
believe that It Is equally true that in the con¬ 
tinuance and timeliness of that cooperation 
also lies our hope for an honest, a workable, 
and a lasting peace. 

The unity which the free peoples have 
achieved to win their war must continue on 
to win their peace. For since this is in truth 
a people's war, it must be followed by a peo¬ 
ple's peace. The translation into terms of 
reality of the promise of the great freedoms 
for all people everywhere Is the final objective. 
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We must be beforehand in oharttng the 
course toward that objective* The dearer we 
can make the outlines of the peace* the 
firmer will be our determination to attain it. 
the stronger our will to win the war. 

One hears it said that no thought should 
be given to the problems of the peace, nor 
to the problems of the transitional period, 
between war and established peace, until after 
the war has been won. 

The shallowness ctf such thinking, whether 
sincere or sinister, la apparent. 

In many oases it is due. I think, to what 
Plato terms ''double ignorance": When a 
man is ignorant that he is ignorant. 

It does not detract from our war effort, 
nor from the single-minded drive of the Na« 
tion toward the ultimate victory, that our 
people should be thinking of. and planning 
for. the kind of world of the future in which 
peace can be maintained, and in which men 
and women can live out their lives In se¬ 
curity and free from fear. 

Such efforts in my Judgment contribute 
directly to the drive toward victory. 

The setting-up, now. of efficient machinery 
to deal with such problems as relief and re¬ 
habilitation. for example, which will accom¬ 
pany victory, cannot fail to strengthen the 
resolve of all liberty-loving peoples, includ¬ 
ing those in areas now occupied by the 
enemy, to bring the conflict to the spriest 
possible conclusion; It cannot fall to make 
them realize that the sort of world for which 
we are striving is worth the sacrlflces of war; 
is worth the coat of victory. 

It la clear to all of us. 1 think, that the 
United Nations must maintain their unity 
beyond the immediate task of prosecuting the 
people's war In order to prepare for and in¬ 
sure to the people their peace. 

Point 4 of the Atlantic Charter promises 
**to further the enjoyment by all States, great 
or small, victor or vanquished of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prcspenty." 

This promise, and the balance of the char¬ 
ter. the United Nations adopted as their own 
by their common declaration of last Janu¬ 
ary 1. 

How do they propose to make it real? 

Some things at least are clear. 

Access to raw materials does not mean and 
cannot mean that every nation, or any nation, 
can have the source of all of them within Its 
borders. That Is not the way the world was 
put together. Coal and Iron In combination 
are found In few locations. Much of the 
nickel of the world is in one great Canadian 
deposit. Neither coffee nor cork will grow 
in the United States. No nation can be self- 
sufficient by changes in its boundaries, and 
those who try by force to do so, as the Axis 
leaders have tried, bring on themeelves in¬ 
evitably only their own destruction. . The 
path to plentiful supplies does not lie 
through physical control of the sources of 
supply. 

The problem of raw materials la not exclu¬ 
sively. or even primarily, a problem of colonial 
or undeveloped areas. The great mineral de¬ 
posits exist chiefly In countries that are 
already self-governing, such as the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Canada. Oermany, 
Sweden, South Africa. Mexico, Brazil. Access 
to raw materials does not mean posseision of 
a colony. It means effective power to buy In 
the worldb markets. 

The legal right to export raw materials has 
seldom been restricted by ptoduciag coun¬ 
tries. True, the United States and other 
countries sometimes have been guilty of for¬ 
bidding the export of certain things aseded 
for production elsewhere, for fear that others 
ml^t obtain the means to trespass on their 
markets. But those oases were rare. Ooun- 
tries produffing raw materials desired normally 
to eell their eurplus, and the problnn usually 
was to find a profitable market. The right to 


buy was real and eatisfted peace-loving peo¬ 
ples. Belgium, DenmaHc. Sweden, Sw lte er- 
land. Czechoslovakia. Norway, not to speak of 
the United States and Bpgland, bought in the 
years between the wars great quantitiea of 
foreign raw materials, and none of them 
claimed that they needed greater reeources 
to live. The oountriet that oomiflained and 
shrieked that they must have colonies or die 
have shown now by their oonduot that what 
they wanted was. not prmperity and peace, 
but the materials for making war. 

For war, indeed, one cannot count on over¬ 
seas supplies, and an aggressor must first 
comer all he can of coal and iron and oU and 
copper. In the grotmd or out of it. 

But the Atlantic Charter does not propose 
to aid aggression. It proposes, on the con¬ 
trary. to make sure that aggression does not 
happen, and to that end the United Nations 
win create the necessary instruments—«nd 
this time they will be effective instruments 
and must be firmly used—to make it certain 
that any power that again threatens to en¬ 
slave its neighbors is denied the means to do 
so. The materials of war must be denied to 
any future Hitler. 

The access to raw materials of which the 
charter speaks Is access for the purposes of 
peace. For that purpose it matters little In 
whose territory particular resources are found. 
Access means the right to buy In peaceful 
trade, and It exists whenever that right Is 
effective and secure. 

What forces then have interfered with that 
right in the past or may interfere with It in 
the future? 

Most raw materials are not subject to mo- 
nopoNstlc practices, because producers are too 
numerous; but there have been charges in the 
past, and there are charges now. that in cer¬ 
tain cases the producers of some commodities 
with the support of the governments to which 
they owed allegiance, have managed, what 
our Sherman law calls combinations In re¬ 
straint of trade, to reduce supplies and en¬ 
hance prices beyond reasonable levels, or to 
discriminate among their customers. A world 
devoted to increased production and fair and 
fruitful exchange of all kinds of useful goods 
cannot tolerate such practices. 

But monopoly. In the field of raw materials. 
Is not the major problem. Most materials 
are plentiful in peace, and their producers 
want to eell them to any customer who has 
the means to buy. The real problem of con¬ 
sumers has always been the means of pay¬ 
ment. In the world that emerges from the 
war that problem will be very serious indeed. 

When this war ends much of the world will 
be impoverished beyond anything known In 
modem times. 

Relief cannot go on forever, and the day 
must come as soon as possible when the dev¬ 
astated areas again are self-suppcnrtlng. 
That will require enormous shipments from 
abroad, both of capital goods and of the saw 
materials of Industry. For them early re¬ 
construction shipments no immediate means 
of payment will be visible. That means 
large financing, much of It long-term. The 
United Nations must arrange that, too* But 
finally comes payment, both of whatever In¬ 
terest burden the loans oanry and for the 
current purchases of raw materials and other 
Imports, t need not tell this audience that 
international payments, on that scale, con 
be made only In goods and servlcee. There is 
no other way. Aocew to raw materials comes 
in the end to access to the great buying mar¬ 
kets of the world. Xboee who expeet to ex¬ 
port must take the worldh goods and servioea 
In payment. I hope that the United States 
is ready, now to act upon that lesson. 

The United Nations have sgresd to act 
upon it, and in mutusiHdd sgraemants witii 
a growing number of them we and they have 
promleed to direct our oosmioii effWrta to tn> 
oreand production, empjoyment, and the ex¬ 


change and oonsonption of oU kinds of use¬ 
ful goods. We and they have promised fur¬ 
ther to attack the problsm by removing dis¬ 
criminations in the treatment of Interna¬ 
tional trade, and by rodueing unwarranted 
and artmolal tariff barrteis. Tha future pros- 
pority and peace of the world, and of the 
United States, depend vitally on the good 
faith and the thoroughnese with which we 
and they together carry out those promises. 

During the war as fully as we can. and 
more fully after we have destroyed the mad¬ 
men who seek to rule the world by force and 
terror, we of the United Nations will go for¬ 
ward in a loyal partnership to carry out the 
pledges we have made to each other and the 
world. 

There la no limit, then, to the material 
prosperity which la within the reach of the 
united States, and of mankind. The great 
thing that has happened in our time Is that 
mankind at long last has taught itself enough 
of the means and techniques of production, 
of transport, and of scientific agriculture so 
that It If technically possible to produce and 
to dletribute on this planet the basic physical 
necessities of health and decent living for all 
of the world's people. What remains, and it 
is a great and formidable task, is so to re¬ 
make our relations with each other, in loyal 
and cooperative effort, that the great produc¬ 
tive forces which are within our sight may 
function freely for the benefit of all. It is 
within our power to make a mighty start upon 
that road; we have laid down the principles 
of action; It Is for the people of the United 
States to determine whether their Oovern- 
ment is to be authorized to carry on. 

For Ig tragic years after the close of the 
last World War the United States withdrew 
from almost every form of constructive co¬ 
operation with the other nations of the earth. 

We are reaping the bitter cost of that isola¬ 
tion. 

For I am persuaded that after the victory is 
won, so long as the power and Influence of 
the United States are felt In the councils of 
the world, so long as our cooperation Is effec¬ 
tively offered, so long can one hope that peace 
can and will be maintained. 

The blessings we have inherited from our 
forefathers do not constitute an inheritance 
that we may only passively enjoy. They can 
only be preserved by saorlfloe. by courage, by 
resolution, and by vision. 

If the American people prove themeelves 
worthy of their ancestors. If they still possess 
their forefathers* dauntless courage and their 
ability to meet new conditions with wisdom 
and determination, the future of this Nation 
will reet eecure, and our children and our 
children's children will be able to live out 
their lives In safety and in peace. 


Our WoiU War far hdepandeiiee. 


EOCrSaUION OF RSMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 

cv awo 

IN THB 8SNAT1 OF THI mU ' Wli STATES 

Friday, October 9 ileyUaUoe day of 
Monday, Oetdber S), i94SI 

Ur. BURTOM. Mr. PretfdeBt, I aide 
unatiimoua consenl; to Ijara jnilnted In tlu» 
AiipeniUx of tt» Riooao a rtatement «a 
tha inibJset Our World War lor Xndqwnd- 
anoa, made hr me at the annuid meeting 
ot fba MatUmal Aaeo^ttoii of Pttblio 
Sohool BOiiBeu OlBoialf In Olorehuid, 
OtUe, Oetober 9, IMS. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The schools of Amerioa determine her 
destiny. The pupils of today are the rulers 
of tomorrow. Somewhere among them are 
our Presidents. Judges, Senators, soldiers, 
farmers, industrial workers, and mothers of 
tomorrow. They are our first trust. 

Those responsible for the business man¬ 
agement, of our schools share with those 
responsible for the teaching in our schools 
the grave responsibilities of a guardianship 
of America's future. You who serve our 
school system are dedicating your lives to the 
future of America. 

As America looks ahead, you eagerly look 
ahead with her, especially for the sake of 
the children under your care. 

Today, as in the past. America must set 
her true course by stars we never shall reach, 
but today we must first take our ship safely 
through the raging storm that strains her 
every beam and spar. 

OUR PURPOSE 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the purpose 
of our trip. It may help our pilot at the 
wheel. It will encourage our crew. We are 
on a crusade upon which depends the life, 
liberty, and happiness, not only of every 
member of our crew and of his family, but 
of nearly all humanity. 

Wo are sailing the one course to freedom. 

We are fighting the fight of our forefathers. 

We are fighting for the freedom of the soil 
of America. We are fighting for the freedom 
of opportunity to develop the destiny of 
free manhood to its fullest scope. We are 
fighting for the right to give continued prac¬ 
tical expression to the faith of man in God 
and in himself that has lifted him from 
barbarism to civilization and we hope will 
carry him on until the mythical time when 
"the will of God shall be done on earth as 
it is in heaven." We are fighting a world 
war for independence—both wholesale and 
retail independence—Independence for the 
Nation and independence for the individual, 
both physical and spiritual independence. 

Let us translate this into practical terms 
of American military and economic policies. 
We must not as a nation attempt to discuss 
the details of post-war conditions because we 
cannot know the detailed premises on which 
to plan them. We must not as a nation 
spend our precious fighting time on preparing 
detailed terms of peace before we have won 
that peace. We must, however, as a nation, 
see the outlines of our goal clearly enough 
so that we shall not fight blindly for victory 
and then after winning that victory lose the 
freedom we have won through our failure to 
know what to do with it. It has been well 
said that nations can blunder into war but 
they cannot blunder into a lasting peace. 

We must not obscure the main outlines of 
the post-war prospect with the tangled 
branches of the immediate problems that will 
fill the foreground the day that victory comes. 
We will do well, therefore, to recognisse and 
identify these immediate problems and be 
sure of their Immediate disposal while we 
also keep our eyes and attention unwaveringly 
upon the broader problems of a lasting peace 
beyond. These immediate problems will In¬ 
clude the Immediate reduction of armaments 
and large demobilization of troops; the feed¬ 
ing of starving peoples; the temporary setting 
of boundaries for reestablished nations; the 
temporary establishment of governments to 
assure law and order; the immediate recon¬ 
struction of homes, farms, and factories: and 
the initiating of industrial production. These 
Will be emergency matters, these must be 
met with the same dispatch as the war itself 
is fought. Behind these will come the more 
difficult questions. It is vital that they be 
met calmly, with technical skill, deep wis¬ 


dom, and on a scale of understanding that 
is as broad and generous as all humanity 
Itself. We owe it to ourselves and those at 
war to make sure of the outlines of some of 
these problems. 

STABILIZING THE PEACE 

1. Stabilizing the peace: Is there a reason¬ 
able military prospect of stabilizing the 
peace? There is more possibility of this now 
than there was after the last war. Dominat¬ 
ing power is necessary to this stability from 
a military standpoint. It was hardly prac¬ 
tical to provide for this in 1919, even with 
the combined land troops of the Allies. It 
would have required too many of them and 
too great an undertaking to move them from 
point to point of need. Now. from a purely 
military standpoint the new third dimension 
of warfare gives us new hope. Whoever wins 
this war will also dominate the air. The 
United Nations must win the war and with 
that victory will come a domination of the 
air that will provide a far more practical 
means of controlling the military situation 
in the world than ever before has existed. 
Through the mobilization of this air power 
there is a reasonable prospect for stability 
from a military standpoint that will permit 
of widespread demubllization of other forces 
and that will Justify Increased confidence in a 
lasting peace. Let the United Nations, there¬ 
fore. seize and hold unquestionable mastery 
of the air in the interest of a fair and last¬ 
ing peace. 

STABILITT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
ECONOMICS 

2. Stability of international relations and 
economics: For a lasting peace there must be 
stabilization of the economics of the world. 
It is not possible, however, at this moment 
for anyone to present a program for this in 
detail or to outline a form of international 
governmental relationships for post-war years 
because it is not possible for anyone to fore¬ 
see the conditions as they will then exist. 
The course that can be followed in these 
fields will depend largely upon the degree of 
cooperation and mutual confidence that will 
have been developed, especially among the 
United Nations, through the efforts and sacri¬ 
fices that will have brought the victory. Mu¬ 
tual confidence, developed in the next year 
or two of war. may well develop sinews of 
cooperation that will strengthen the economic 
stability of the world. A need and demand 
will then exist for higher world-wide stand¬ 
ards of living. The possiblilty of attaining 
them will depend in part upon a readier 
sharing with one another of the natural re¬ 
sources and productive capacity of the world 
than heretofore has been known. 

In the absence, however, of knowledge of 
the governmental and economic relationships 
that will follow the war, it is important that, 
while we study this problem, we do not at¬ 
tempt to prescribe forms or relationships 
that are based upon wishful thinking rather 
than demonstrated fact. In our limited time 
today we will do better to pass on to another 
problem, except to Indicate that we should 
expect to take, after the war, whatever time 
is necessary, to evolve relationships that will 
be flexible enough to adjust themselves to 
world-wide conditions never before faced as 
human responsibilities. 

AMERICAN STANDARDS AND ECONOMICS 

3. American standards and economics: 
In America, we know the people, the re¬ 
sources, and the possibilities of cooperation 
better than elsewhere. We owe it to Amer¬ 
ica to look ahead here as far as we can see 
the facts. Nothing would be more tragio 
than to find that through lack of planning 
and of sound Judgment that we had won the 
war on the field of battle only to lose, here 
at home, the standards of living and the 
freedom for which It was fought. 

If we were facing a shortage of national 
wealth after the war and were compelled to 


consider how we should live at that time 
imder an economy of scarcity, .we might then 
have to consider regimentation to such an 
extent that it might amount to a totalitarian 
control as complete as that against which 
we are fighting. On the other hand, if we 
can see before us an economy of abundance 
and an opportunity for the development of 
standards of living in this country to levels 
even higher than those we have known be¬ 
fore, and if we can do this by looking at the 
facts as they are rather than through rose- 
colored glasses, then there is real cause lor 
encouragement. 

At the end of this war our Nation, for bet¬ 
ter or for worse, will stand before the world 
as the great example of the ability of self- 
government not only to win a war but to 
guide the economy of millions of people at 
peace. Our response to that test will be as 
important to tlie ':auae of freedom as the 
winning of the war. 

Fortunately, the horizon of America even 
now is bright with the sunrise of a new day, 
radiant with the light of opportunity for 
those who will look toward it. We must stand 
erect and look into the dawn with the same 
courage and determination that our ancestors 
did before ua. We are looking into the dawn 
of a day even better than that which lighted 
their way to the pioneer homesteads and un¬ 
discovered gold mines of their generation. 
If America can but have the peace and oppor¬ 
tunity to develop the boundless new wealth 
that is available to its inventive genius, ini¬ 
tiative. skilled workmanship, and mobilized 
productive power, the world of tomorrow can 
be made far richer and happier than that of 
yesterday. The mobilization of inventive 
genius through research laboratories and the 
Increased capacity of man to learn from and 
to work with man, hold this new promise. 
The horizons of unlimited economic devel¬ 
opment are high lighted by countless exam¬ 
ples of recent developments in electric power, 
automotive power, Diesel engines, light met¬ 
als, chemistry, plastics, glass, wood, soybeans, 
agricultural equipment, moving pictures, 
electric welding, aviation, radio, housing, 
sulfa drugs, vitamins, better health, longer 
life, improved means of peaceful, fair deal¬ 
ing between man and man coupled with a 
slowly growing understanding that the God- 
given destiny of man is based upon the prac¬ 
tice of the Golden Rule. 

Following the war there will be the greatest 
demand in the history of humanity for con¬ 
sumers' goods and many kinds of durable 
goods, such as food, clothing, automobiles, 
refrigerators, houses, and many types of pro¬ 
ductive machinery. This will be world-wide. 
It will underwrite the credit necessary to 
finance the production to meet this demand. 

What the world-wide regulation of it will 
need to be it is impossible to foresee in detail. 
It must be controlled in the broad interest of 
world-wide humanity so that it shall not 
create an economic dictatorship that, in turn, 
would produce individual slavery in a new 
form. 

THE POST-WAR AMERICAN CRISIS 

Within America we can foresee something 
of the crisis that this activity will encounter. 
There will be a rush to return from the econ¬ 
omy of war to the economy of peace. The 
transition will be difficult and under high 
pressure. If our people are to enjoy the full 
freedom they will have won, this transition, 
however, should differ somewhat from our 
recent transition from peace to war. We have 
been passing not only from peace to war but 
also from a free public market to a restricted 
governmental market, with prices more and 
more controlled by the Government and pro¬ 
duction more and more financed by the Gov¬ 
ernment. After the war I hope that we shall 
be passing not only from war to peace, but 
also from a govemmentally controlled and 
financed economy to a much freer economy of 
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Individual enterprlae. This will present one 
hasard in particular. ir« at that moment, 
the heavy, hard hand of governmental owner¬ 
ship and regimentation takes oontrOl. as It 
might readily find an excuse to do, we may, 
then and there, be yielding our hard-won in¬ 
dividual freedom to the dictation of a totali¬ 
tarian state under some other name. 

On the other hand, while recognising the 
need for governmental guidance, assistance 
and even control over certain factors vitally 
affecting national prosperity or depression, If 
we shall unalterably set our coiirse by the star 
of American faith in individual enterprise and 
Initiative, we not only can save our freedom 
but we can Increase the benefits to be derived 
from it. If we are determined to reestablish 
freedom of opportunity to the greatest pos¬ 
sible extent for the small businessman as wen 
as for the large, for the farmer and for the 
laborer, then the example of our free civilisa¬ 
tion can and will bring to the world the great¬ 
est advance In standairds of living and In the 
development of individual character and ini¬ 
tiative that the world has known. Then and 
only then will the victory be a victory for free¬ 
dom worthy oi the price it will have cost. 

At that moment there will be need for 
strong governmental leadership, cooperation, 
and control to protect the public interest 
against economic dictatorships. Governmen¬ 
tal ownership and operation of those many 
enterprises that can be developed effectively 
without it must not be permitted here. The 
decision to prevent it should be made now. 
We should determine now that freedom of in¬ 
dividual opportunity shaU be preserved. We 
must fight the war with that purpose. We 
must strengthen our faith in the ability of 
the public as a whole to govern Itself for the 
benefit of the public through its freely chosen 
representatives. Likewise it is Important that 
those groups of individuals who now control 
the Inventions, formulae, processes, and skills 
that are the keys to the new wealth of to¬ 
morrow shall themselves Join wholeheartedly 
In this effort to develop this wealth on the 
basis of its widest possible benefit to the great¬ 
est nvimbers of people at the lowest cost, 
rather than its restriction to smaller numbers 
at higher costs. 

Abraham Lincoln said; 

**As 1 would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my Idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no democracy.'’ 

Let each of us in America steep himself in 
this faith. It Is an answer to the false rea¬ 
soning that leads to dictatorship—govern¬ 
mental or economic. It voices complete un- 
wUllngness either to be a slave or to be the 
master of someone else who is to be a slave. 
It is a translation of the Golden Bide into 
terms of government. It voices that faith in 
man and God that is the foundation of Lin¬ 
coln's greatness and America's soundness. 

WINNING TBX WAS 

Those glimpses into the promised land of 
freedom give us added strength in the long, 
hard fight to reach it. Let \ui think now of 
what we can do to help the most to win the 
war that keeps us from It. The war can be 
won only by the efforts of all of us and the 
fruits of victory should be enjoyed by all of 
us. 

This war is being fought on the firing line, 
the production line, the financial front and 
the home front. I will sp^ak especially of the 
firing line and the financial front. 

THXFZSnrOUNS 

There Is no question about the high stand¬ 
ard that the individual American ia main¬ 
taining on the firing line. This has been 
demonstrated in the Philippines, on the high 
seas, in the Solomon Islands, and many other 
places. I have seen It personally and recently 
in the eyes and spirit of our men who have 
dug in on the frontier of Alaska and In the 
Aleutian Islands, and of those who are Hying 


daily flights of bombers from there against 
the enemy and against the almost equally 
dangerous weather. 

General Douglas MacArthur has well stated 
his standard and that of these men. He said 
in response to his welcome to Australia: 

*1 have come as a soldier in a great crusade 
of personal liberty as opposed to perpetual 
slavery. * • * There can be no compro¬ 
mise. We shall win or we shall die. and to 
this end I pledge you the full resources of all 
the mighty power of my country and all the 
blood of my countxymen." 

Throughout the world we are manning the 
modern stockades of America. Our efforts 
are united with the heroic efforts of the Bus- 
Bian. British, and Chinese people and those 
of more than a score of other Allied Nations 
contributing their utmost to the common 
cause. 

ALASKA—TKX ALL-AM8XICAN FRONT 

I returned recently from a trip In Alaska 
made for the Senate committee Investigating 
the national defense program. Alaska is 
an all-American front. It Is natural and ap¬ 
propriate for our Russian allies to present 
the claims of the Russian front, our British 
allies the claims of the Australian and Libyan 
fronts, and our Chinese allies the claims of 
the Chinese front. In Alaska, however, we 
Americans have the responsibility and oppor¬ 
tunity to make the proper use of this front. 
It is half-way on the shortest route between 
the continental United States and Japan. 
Dutch Harbor on the Aleutian Islands is 
further west than Pearl Harbor In Hawaii. 
Dutch Harbor is practically half-way on a less 
than fi.OOO-mile route from Seattle to Tokyo. 
This route la 6,000 miles shorter than the 
route from San Francisco to Tokyo by way 
of the Solomon Islands. 

Our continental Pacific coast must be pro¬ 
tected. It is not only an integral part of 
our Nation, as is Alaska Itself, but on our 
Pacific coast are many of our absolutely vital 
Ught-metal and aviation plants. If Alaska 
were occupied by Japan, as their long pub¬ 
lished plazui have proposed, our Pacific coast 
would be exposed to great dangers from their 
land-based operations. In reverse, holding 
Alaska as we do. we have a natural approach 
to Japan either through Siberia or along the 
Aleutian Islands by land, by sea. and by 
air 

The route to Japan up from the Solomon 
Islands is about the longest and most diffi¬ 
cult route possible. The Solomon Islands 
are 6.000 miles from San Francisco and an¬ 
other 4,000 milee from Tokyo. They are on 
the Australian front and while it is vitally 
important that we, rather than the Japanese, 
hold them, they control our route to Austra¬ 
lia rather than our route to Tokyo. 

On the other hand, the direct route to the 
heart of Japan is the Alaskan route. On 
that route we are only SAOO miles from 
Tokyo. The Japaneee defenaes to ite north 
are weaker than those to Ite eouth. The 
northern route Is the shorter route for us. 
We must not lose control of 1 foot of it 
nor neglect the opportunity to open and pre¬ 
pare this route eo that some day it will be 
suited to the needs of an IrresiBtlble ava¬ 
lanche by air. by land, and by sea that will 
win our war with Japan. 

It is true that we must Join wholeheartedly 
In the world-wide military strategy that will 
win the war against all the Axis Powers in 
the quickest and surest way. This oaUs for 
om: fullest possible help in breaking the 
Nazi hold on Surope. Bven that, however, 
would not oarry with It automatically a col¬ 
li^ of Japan. Japan, apparently, has long 
planned not only for an empire in Asia, and 
in the Pacific, but one inoludliig Alaska and 
the western ooast of^Ahe continental United 
States. Victory against Japan la assantlsl 
to ths future stability of America and of our 
Allied Nations, Including especially China. 
Russia, the Netherlands, Australia, and thosa 


others whose fortunes ere related to the 
Padflo Ocean. The heart of Japan is In 
Tokyo and our nearest base to Tokyo Is 
Alaska, 

On this all-American front we have the 
opportunity to ateike with aU-Americaa 
forcea In all-American atyle. To do this at a 
minimum cost of men and equipment, in a 
way that aome day will end the war and 
establish the needed prestige of the United 
Nations in Asia, we must strike with a force 
that Is irresistible. To do this we must not 
only begin to plan but aleo to prepare the 
way now. Our purpose must be fixed. We 
must not be diverted from it. It is the mis¬ 
sion of America thus to answer bereelf the 
international perfidy of Japan's attack on 
Fear] Harbor. 

First there must be clear unity of com¬ 
mand on the Alaskan front. The fact that 
this front lies partly on the sea, partly on 
Islands in the sea, partly on the mainland, 
and partly in the air above both land and 
sea, makes this unity of command over our 
coordinate Army and Navy even more im¬ 
portant than usual. The fact that all the 
troops on this front, except a few welcome 
Canadian flyers, are American, makes this 
unity easier than on other fronts. 

We have made great progress in Alaska 
with our land, sea, and air defenses. Our 
efforts for land, sea. and air offensive opera¬ 
tions now deserve that unlimited support 
and attention that is essential to success. 
This front can well set an example of that 
hold, well-prepared, aggressive action, with 
large use of well-equipped air power, that 
should be the hallmark of free America at 
war. 

THX PRODUCTION UNX 

As we need have no doubt as to the stand¬ 
ard of performance of our men on the firing 
line I believe we need have no doubt of the 
•tandard of performance of our millions of 
men and women on the production lines be¬ 
hind them. There are difficulties to be laced 
there but they are being met. I have visited 
recently our aviation production plants 
where thousands of men and women are 
fighting our war. I have eeen in their eyes 
the same loyalty and determination that I 
have seen in the eyes of the men In uniform. 

TBX VINANOXAL TRONT 

There Is. however, need for improvement 
on our third great front, the financial front. 
Here is being fougbt the great battle against 
Inflation. It has been going on for months. 
In some places we have done well, in others 
poorly. Our people are not accustomed to 
speal^g of a life and death battle against 
Inflation. They are seeing in many eases, for 
the flxet time, the responsibility of every 
man. women, and child in America as sol- 
diere of stability for the safety of our Nation 
in terms as critical aa those of the firing line. 
Our totalitarian enemies have boasted that 
our free government of free people would tail 
on this front. Tb win the battle against in¬ 
flation and Its rising cost of living calls for 
dieetpline. Our enemies charge that free peo¬ 
ple are not capable of self-discipline strong 
enough to meet thia test. This test strikes 
at the heart of our faith In the capacity of 
free men to be worthy of their freedom un¬ 
der modem ioonditions. X have no such lack 
of faith. Our dtiaens like our soldiers need 
only to see the need dearly and they will 
meet It. 

vnan Mom tmwuMon 

Last spring the President named seven 
fronts on which this battle must be toi^t. 
He named taxation, industrial prices, farm 
pricw, wages, bond purebaaes, raUeming, and 
thrift To tbese 1 added an obvious dghth, 
that of economy In government. On edoie 
of theee ffdnte we have held our gtound 
and done It wilt On others not so wen, It 
Is vital that we moblliae our forces and co¬ 
operate here with our constitutional Obm- 
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mander In Chief, with a discipline and de¬ 
termination fully equal to that of our fellow 
citizens in uniform. 

What a tragedy it would be if our men on 
the firing line and production line should 
do their part to win this war, only to find 
that the structure of their service of supply, 
the economics of America, left in our care, 
had collapsed behind them through the in¬ 
flation and explosion of the American dollar. 
Our people at home will not knowins^y de¬ 
stroy America behind the backs of our sol¬ 
diers, sailors, fiyers, and producers. This 
must not happen. We must establish the 
need and make the course of action clear and 
fair. When we do so, free America will re¬ 
spond with a unity exceeding that of any 
totalitarian state. This means widespread 
action on each of the eight fronts named. 

It means the ready and willing payment, 
not the avoidance, of as heavy taxes as can 
be carried without destruction of the pro¬ 
ductive forces that create the values from 
which the taxes are derived. Incidentally, 
it should mean an early over-all Joint study 
and effort to coordinate intelligently the Fed¬ 
eral, State, and local systems of taxation. 

It means the stringent regulation of indus¬ 
trial prices, farm prices, and wages alike. 
This means, in turn, that while these prices 
are held substantially secure, there will not 
be suiRcient materials available to maintain 
the prewar standards of living of those who 
work either on a farm or In an office. This 
reduction in our ease of living will be part of 
our contribution to modern warfare and a 
part of the discipline through which we shall 
demonstrate the superiority of freedom over 
tyranny as a motive power in time of war 
as well as in time of peace. 

It means the purchase of War bonds to 
whatever extent la necessary to finance the 
war. This means several times greater pur¬ 
chases than are now being made. It prob¬ 
ably will bring with it compulsory loaning 
of funds to our Federal Government, the 
same to be repaid if and when the victory is 
won. 

It means the rationing of whatever critical 
goods need to be rationed or allocated so as 
best to serve the national interest. Metals, 
rubber, and food are examples. It is a privi¬ 
lege to Join in the campaign to conserve 
and ration our rubber supply. This supply 
is now largely in the form of automobile 
tires privately owned. The saving of these 
tires is needed so that the transportation of 
America may survive and so that the tire 
owners may continue to contribute as effec¬ 
tively as possible their respective shares to 
the winning of the war. 

It means the practice of thrift through 
the reduction of charge accoimts and of in¬ 
stallment buying. This Is not only a prac¬ 
tical contribution to the fight against infla¬ 
tion, but it calls for the practice again of one 
of those virtues upon which American pro¬ 
ductive capacity and independence of spirit 
have been built. 

It means the practice of economy in gov¬ 
ernmental operations. Federal, State, and 
local. This is a fair test of our rii^t to gov¬ 
ern ourselves. Governmental waste anywhere 
In the form of negligence or over-employ¬ 
ment is as treasonable to our war effort as 
the willful destruction of Army trucks and 
ammunition at the front. Svery dollar 
wasted in governmental operation Is a dollar 
lost to our firing line and a dollar added to 
our debt, our taxes, and the forces of inflation. 

Finally, it means doing all of this with a 
smile, for this is our chance to do our tut to 
be worthy of our own sons at the front. 

THX ROMS ntONT 

Back of even this financial front is the 
home front. ThU consists primarUy of the 
Invincible morale and the spirit of the Ameri¬ 
can citisen. This must never fail. This is 
the foundation of the q^t of the sbldier, the 


sailor, the aviator, and the production worker. 
This is the spirit that Justifies our faith in 
self-government. This is the spirit that Jus¬ 
tifies our faith in one another, in ourselves, 
and in the God that made us. It speaks in 
our national motto that appears on every 
coin, *Tn God We Trust," and trusting Him 
we have faith in man, as long as his “delight 
Is in the law of the Lord." 

WORLD WAR FOR XNDEPXKDBNCX 

This war has but Just begun. There will 
come sacrifice and effort on our part equaling 
or exceeding that of our opponents. But 
there lies ahead of us that for which we 
fight. We fight not only for freedom of ac¬ 
tion for ourselves and our children and our 
children*s children, but for freedom to fur¬ 
ther the purpose of the human soul. We be¬ 
lieve It is not the destiny of men to be slaves 
of other men. In our Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence we Americans declared this belief. 
In amendments to our Constitution we later 
clarified its application to all men without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. In the words of our forefathers: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, government are insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their Just powers 
from the consent of the governed." 

We are today fighting a world war for inde¬ 
pendence. We are fighting for all that makes 
life worth while. We are fighting for the 
opportunity to be free. It is for us. in our 
dedication to it, to Join with General Mac- 
Arthur and say: 

“We have come as soldiers in a great cru¬ 
sade of personal liberty as opposed to per¬ 
petual slavery. There can be no compromise. 
We shall win or we shall die, and to this end 
we pledge the full resources of all the mighty 
power of our country, all the blood of our 
countrymen, and the invincible united 
strength of our souls." 


The Negro and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 

OF FXNN8TLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, October 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 19i2 

Mr. OUFPEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Negro and the War“, pub¬ 
lished in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
of September 4, 1942. The editorial is 
based on an editorial which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a colored newspaper of very large circu¬ 
lation and well ^ted. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE NIQRO AND THE WAR 

An sxcsedingly timely and sane approach 
to the issue of racial tension in the country, 
with particular reference to the tendency 
among some elements of the Negro popula¬ 
tion to Indulge in unwise and even, perhaps, 
dangerous talk, appears in the Pittsburgh 
Courier, one of the outstanding Negro news¬ 
papers of the United States. 


The editorial is so pertinent and goes at 
the problem in such a practical and realistic 
way that it is worthy of wide circulation and 
thoughtful reading. It follows: 

"A lot of loose talk can be overheard among 
Negroes to the effect that it makes no differ¬ 
ence to colored people who wins the war. 
Not only does such talk make for disunity and 
impair the war effort, but it happens to be 
nonsense. 

"What we call Negro progress will most cer¬ 
tainly be ended in case the Axis wins, and 
every Negro who has managed to lift his head 
above the mired mass will be ruthlessly 
shoved down. 

"Every colored citizen with a municipal. 
State, or Federal Job will lose It. 

"Every college for the education of Negro 
youth will be closed and colored students will 
be barred from white colleges. 

"Every Negro who now is able to vote will 
be disfranchised. 

"All Negroes may lose their citizenship, an 
act that would require but the stroke of a 
pen. 

"Public education for Negroes if not dis¬ 
continued altogether, will go no further than 
the fourth grade as in most of the British, 
Belgian, French, and Dutch colonies. 

"Skilled industrial labor will be closed to 
colored people, as will most professional work. 

"These things have happened to Jews and 
Poles, and there is no reason to believe that a 
Nazi gauleiter in Washington would fail to 
exercise the same measures here against Ne¬ 
groes and Jews. 

"Even if the Negro's present unenviable 
status in the United States were to undergo 
no change after a United Nations* victory. *ve 
should still be the most fortunate of racial 
minorities." 

It is to such leadership of the Negro race 
which is thus exemplified by this Pittsburgh 
newspaper that the Nation must look for 
fruitful guidance and spirit of patient and 
intelligent cooperation in order to reduce the 
threatened hypertension that has been de¬ 
veloping in this country incident to the war. 

And such safe, sound, reasonable, and con¬ 
servative Judgment and leadership in Negro 
men of standing and influence should be met 
by BlmilRr leaderships on the part of the white 
race in America to effectate a society of unity 
and cooperation in these times of national 
peril. 

There are scores of fine, constructive, influ¬ 
ential and characterful Negro leaders of Char¬ 
lotte who are working to these good ends. 

They are men of intelligence and morality 
who have the best interest of their country as 
well as their people at heart. They deserve 
the encouragement and the earnest and sin¬ 
cere help of the white people here in their 
efforts to promote good will and understand¬ 
ing and to put down radical and inflammatory 
elements. 

In the emergency of war, new aspirations 
for larger latitudes of freedom are born with¬ 
in minority groups everywhere, and all the 
more so among such groups in those particu¬ 
lar nations which espouse the cause of the 
liberties of all people within a universal 
democracy. 

In the present case, the Negro aspires to 
participate more fully in the destiny of the 
country of which he is a part. He aspires all 
the more, as a consequence of that participa¬ 
tion, to share in the rewards of life in demo¬ 
cratic America. 

In a problem of this character and of this 
magnitude it becomes the dominant group to 
try to think itself into the status of the 
minority group and to appropriate its legiti¬ 
mate ambitions. 

Only In so doing can one arrive at any 
Intelligent or fair conclusion as to what con¬ 
stitutes justice, what is fair and right and 
moral, as well as what is socially and po¬ 
litically expedient. 
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Above all, the altuation calla for teaiperate 
mad conaidered Judgment on the part ot the 
beat thought and atrongeat character within 
both racea, unleaa a altuation that now 
threatena to become aerioua actually aoon 
becomea intenaely grave. 

Tolerance and reaaonableneaa in approach 
la primarily eaaential. 

The Nation will get nowhere with thia 
problem if hot-headed and looae-tongued 
agitatora on either aide are called to put 
together the frameworh or a atructure that 
will make for improved race relationahipe. 

The oounael of wladom. the aplrlt of mod- 
•ration and oompromlae, the attitude of give 
and take, the reaolutlon of moral conviction, 
and the aoul of Chriatian underatandlng— 
all of theae muat move with Anal authority 
In any aucceaaful effort to build up between 
the raoea a aooiety of unity and effective 
solidarity ci Intareata and purpoaea. 


We HaTO Kept tke Faith 


EXTENSION OP REMARKB 

or 

HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

or XXNTUCXT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UN I TED STATES 

Saturday, October 10 ilegislative day 0 / 
Mmday, October 5), 1942 

Mr.BARKLEY. Mr.President,!have, 
prepared a toief rAsumd of legislation 
which has been enacted by Congress not 
dealing with the war. I am in the proc¬ 
ess of preparing one dealing with war 
measures, which I desire to submit a lit¬ 
tle later. Today I have a list of meas¬ 
ures which Congress has enacted dealing 
with various subjects, to which I have 
appended a little comment of my own. 
1 oak that that document be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxooao. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

To the Amerlcmn pecg>le who will in a few 
days go to the polls to select the Bepresenta- 
lives lor the eutlre membership of the House 
and one-third of the Senate, 1 say, as a rep¬ 
resentative in the United States Senate of 
the Democratic Party, that the Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration since its incumbency, has kept 
the faith. 

Let us look at the party record. Ample 
proof wlU be found in its record that this 
administration has lived up to the Jeffer¬ 
sonian theory that the Government should 
be administered to produce the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

The laws of the recent Congresses have been 
of benefit to everyone. To the humblest 
citizen without pc^oUo, the average man 
and woman, to the highest industrialist or 
capitalist, justice has been shown. The party 
has definitely fulfilled its promise of a com¬ 
prehensive and progressive administration. 

President Roosevelt, in the first years of his 
term, proclaimed his objectives. They were 
as he said, ^to do what any honest govern¬ 
ment of any country would do: to try to in¬ 
crease the eecurlty and happlnees of a larger 
number of people in aU occupations of life 
and in all parts of the coimtry; to give them 
a greater distribution, not only of wealth In 
the narrow terms but of wealth in the wider 
terms: to give them assurance that they are 
not going to starve In their old age: to give 
honest business a chance to go ahead and 
make a reasonable profit: and to give every¬ 
one a chance to earn an honest Uving.** 


These objectives have been admirably ao- 
oomplisfaed. Various agendet were eet up 
Just to bring about their fulflllment. Wlt^ 
out the substantial aid that the Congress and 
the Roosevelt administration have provided 
through the Cabinet posts and the various 
agencies estahliahed, there would not be the 
stable background upon which we base our 
victorious offensive and defenae of the war. 

The winning of the war is now our great 
objective, but the substantial condition of 
the country which makee the offensive all 
the more effective, was Inought about by the 
clear thinking and planning of the farsl^ted 
minds which have directed thia administra¬ 
tion. 

During the Democratle years, the improve¬ 
ments experienced in the conditione with 
which we were confronted when the present 
administration assumed the reins of gov¬ 
ernment. have been of a definitely beneficial 
character. Under the guidance of divine 
providence, we have maintained fun freedom 
of religion and have relied upon its exercise 
in the solution of our problems. Congress, 
dealing with the affairs of the Nation aa a 
whole has enacted legislation which has been 
remedial, comprehenalve. and constructive. 

Adequate aid to agriculture, producing 
harvests of profit, has been provided. The 
national currency has been stabilized. In¬ 
dustry has been stimulated. Commerce has 
been wholecomely and beneficially regulated. 
Flood control has been inaugurated. Pood, 
clothing, and shelter have been provided for 
the needy. Social aeeurity for the aged 
millions of our people has been assured. 
Revenue for governmental purpoaea has 
been equitably distributed. Crime has been 
diminished and largely subdued. Laws have 
been enacted for the advantage of shipping 
and transportation. Roads have been built 
with national aid. Labor has been more 
fully recognized and protected than ever be¬ 
fore. Encouraging cooperation hae been 
given to the youth of our country. Trade 
agreements have been negotiated which have 
stimulated the commerce of the Nation. The 
welfare of veterans of our wars has been 
liberally provided and protected. Greed and 
special privilege have been the subjects of 
Investigation and suppression. Party plat¬ 
form pledges have been fulfilled and our honor 
and Integrity maintained. 

This is a record of achievement and accom¬ 
plishment. Any party or administration may 
well be proud of such benefits to our people. 
We proclaim our continued faith in democ¬ 
racy and rejoice at its progresa in our Nation 
and cite as evidence of o\ir achievements 
outstanding enactments which have been by 
all recognized as liberal and helpful. 

The superb leadership by which President 
Roosevelt restored national confidence and 
lifted the country out of the depression is 
now a matter of history. He did more ffian 
simply restart the wheels of industry: he 
brought about the enactment of a series of 
social reforms which did more than anything 
else to revive the faith of the Amertoan people 
in the vaUdity and worth* of democratle 
government. 

An administration which has aooompittfied 
as much as this administration has for the 
Nation is entitled to be Judged iqmn Its mag¬ 
nificent record, and 1 am confident that when 
eo Judged it and its Reprsdentattvea in Oon- 
gress will receive the people's verdict of 
approval. 

I have had prepared a table and partial Ust 
of the greatly beneficial measurse enacted by 
OoDgress during the years of President 
Rooeevelth incumbency, in consonance with 
the wholeioiiie poUetes adopted during his 
administratiosi: 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of IMS 
(E m erg e ncy Farm Ifortgage Act of IM): 
The A^cultural Adjastment Admtnlstration 


was oreatsd pursuant to this act, as amended, 
to carry out certain provisions of the Agri¬ 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1980. as amended* 
of the Soil Ckmservatkm and Domeetio Allot¬ 
ment Act, as amended, and related legisla¬ 
tion. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988: Em¬ 
powers Secretary of Agrieultuie to regulate 
Interstate and foreign commerce in cdtton, 
com, wheat, tobacco, and rice eo as to mini- 
miss fiuctuations In supplies, marketlnge. 
and prices of these commodities, thereby as- 
eistlng in obtaining for farmers a fair ihare 
of the national income and for oonsumers 
an adequate and steady supply of these com¬ 
modities at fair prices. The act authorizes 
parity payments to producers of these five 
commodities whenever appropriatlona are 
made available therefor. It also provides 
Federal crop insurance for wheat, beidonlng 
with the crop planted tor harveat In 1939. 

Boll Oonsemtion and Domeatio Allotment 
Act of 1986 (as amended): To promote con¬ 
servation and profitable use of agrloultural 
land reaouroes ^y Federal i to farmers and 
by providing a permanent policy of Federal 
aid to the Statm. 

Uhder this act, as amended in 1938, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to en- 
oourgge farm practices that protect and Im¬ 
prove the soil by making payments to pro¬ 
ducers who adopt special soil-building 
methods or who increase the proportion of 
their land devoted to crops which restore and 
conserve the fertility of soil. 

It establishes the basis for an ever-normal- 
granary plan by making possible active Gov¬ 
ernment encouragement and assistance of 
farmer! in producing supplies of farm prod¬ 
ucts large enough to meet domestic and 
export requirements, plus adequate reserves. 

Farm Credit Acts: 

The general purpose of the system of the 
Farm Credit Administration (created by Ex¬ 
ecutive order of President Roosevelt, liaroh 
27,1938) is to provide a complete and coordi¬ 
nated credit eyatem for agriculture by making 
long-term and short-term credit available to 
farmers. It also provides credit facilities for 
farmers* cooperative marketing, purchasing, 
and business service organizations. 

TO accomplish these objectives Congress 
has enacted a number of laws, of which the 
following are the more important: 

Emer^^ Farm Ifortg^ Act of 1983: To 
relieve existing national economic emergency 
by inoreaaing agricultural purcbaaing power, 
raize revenue for extraordinary expenses, pro¬ 
vide emergency relief for agricultural indebt¬ 
edness, and provide orderly Uquidation of 
Joint-stock land banka. 

Perm Mortgage Act of 1986: Extended the 
Farm Credit Aet of 1988, for the mmktng of 
loans for the production and marketing of 
agricultural products. 

Farm Credit Act of 1988: To make loene 
for the production and marketing of agri¬ 
cultural produete. 

Farm Credit Act of 1936: Extends provi¬ 
sions of aet cf 1988 and enlargee the pur- 
poaee lot which Lend Bank Oommiseionere 
may make loana to include all thoee for 
wbloh the Fedwal land banks art authorlaed 
to make loans. 

Fttsm Mortgage ForeoaoBure Act of 1934; 
Enlaifed the lending authority under the 
Land Bank Commlaslcmer. 

Fsnn MortSM# Ootpora tk m (Reflnanolng) 
Act of 1964: To provide toe the estabilehment 
of a ,corporation to Md in the refinancing of 
farm debta, and for other purpoaea. 

Federal Credit Union Aet of 1937: Amend¬ 
atory aet extetuling pmisicni of the lore- 
going acts. 

Crop Loan Aet of 1984: Authorized loans 
for crop produeHon and hameting and lor 
yd^an d livestoek In droutfit- and st o r m - 

Oraaing Aet of 1984: Mml legdUitiefi of 
graalnff on public domain In Itttereets of aa- 
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tional conservation, livestock industry, pro¬ 
tection. regulation of public ranges, and cre¬ 
ation of grazing districts. 

Farm Relief Act of 1934: Includes six ad¬ 
ditional basic commodities—beef and dairy 
cattle, peanuts, rye, barley, flax, and grain 
sorghums—within benefits of Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Ootton-Cattle-Dalry Relief Resolution, 
1934: Provided funds to carry out purposes 
of Farm Relief and Cotton Control Act of 
1934, continuance of disease control, pxir- 
chase of dairy products to be distributed for 
relief, and purchase and distribution of cat¬ 
tle from drought-stricken areas. 

Sugar Act of 1934: Protected domestic sugar 
producers and provided for distribution of 
surplus sugar. 

Farm Mortgage Foreclosure Act of 1934: 
Provided for the reduction of debts and the 
redemption of foreclosed farms. 

Homestead Settler's Act of 1934: Liberalized 
homestead residence requirements. 

Tobacco Inspection Act of 1935: Provided 
for the establishment of tobacco standards, 
inspection, and classification service. 

Soil Erosion Act of 1935: To provide for the 
protection of land resources against soil ero¬ 
sion and established an agency for the en¬ 
forcement of these powers. 

Farm Research Act of 1935: Provided for 
agricultural research to improve production 
and distribution of agricultural products, and 
for the development of cooperative agricul¬ 
tural extension. 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936: Promoted conservation and prof¬ 
itable use of agricultural land resources by 
providing for a permanent policy of Federal 
aid to the States. 

Commodity Exchange Act of 1936: Enabled 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to better 
serve the farmers in orderly marketing, and 
provided credit and facilities for carrying 
surpluses from season to season. 

Farmers Mortgage Amendatory Act o;f 
1936: Authorized the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation to make loans to drainage, 
levee, and Irrigation districts. 

Rural Electrification Act of 1936: Provided 
for the supplying of electric energy to homes 
In rural areas, and established the Rural 
Electrification Administration to effect the 
same. 

The Farm Tenant Act of 1937: Authorized 
the acquisition of farms for farm tenants, 
farm laborers, and sharecroppers. 

The Game and WUdlife Act of 1935; Pro¬ 
vided for the preservation of wildlife. 

ANTITRUST 

Prohibition of Price Discrimination Act of 
1936: Supplemented existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

Temporary National Economic Committee 
provided for an Investigation of the concen¬ 
tration of economic power and an exhaustive 
search Into the economic structure and finan¬ 
cial control of the production and distribu¬ 
tion of economic goods. 

Appropriation acts of 1935-40: Enabled 
Department of Justice, through Its Antitrust 
Division, to conduct a more vigorous pro¬ 
gram of enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

BANXINO 

The Emergency Banking Relief Act of 
1933: Confirmed proclamation of the Presi¬ 
dent declaring a national banking holiday 
and faciUtated a thorough reorganization of 
banking laws and prohibited certain banking 
and credit abuses. 

The Banking Act of 1983: Provides for 
safer and more effective use of the assets of 
banks, and prevents undue diversion of 
funds into speculative operations, Under 
authority of this act the Federal Deposit In¬ 
surance Corporation was organized. 

Exemption from taxation of bank shares 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 


poration, act of 1936: Reaffirmed the Im¬ 
munity from taxation of capital notes and 
debentures of banks owned by the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The Banking Act of 1935: Provided the 
sound, effective, and uninterrupted opera¬ 
tion of the banking system. 

The Collateral Security Act of 1934: Ex¬ 
tended the time obligations the United States 
may use as collateral on Federal Reserve 
notes. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Act of 1934: 
Provided for Insurance of the deposits of all 
member banks. 

The Corporate Bankruptcy Act of 1934: 
Established a uniform system of bankruptcy 
proceedings throughout the Nation. 

The State Bonk «;ia Act of 1933: Facilitated 
loans by Federal Reserve to State banks. 

Removal of limitation on Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corportaion loans to insured 
banks, act of 1938: Removed the time clause 
of period of operation of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

The Stockholders Liability Act of 1938: 
Provided further Insurance of funds for de¬ 
positors of Insured banks. 

The Federal Bond Act of 1938: Amended 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

Direct Loans to Industry Act of 1934: Au¬ 
thorized Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make loans to or buy obligations of indus¬ 
trials in need of financial help. 

Direct Loans to Industry Act of 1940 
(amendatory): Authorized the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation to make loans to 
develop deposits of strategic and critical min¬ 
erals which would be of value to United 
States In time of war. 

The Small Business Act of 1942 provided 
for the mobilization of the productive facili¬ 
ties of small buslneaa in the Interests of 
successful prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes. 

The Housing for National Defense Act of 
October 14,1940: Expedites the financial pro¬ 
visions of housing In connection with na¬ 
tional defense. 

Investment Companies Act of April 22, 
1940: Provided for the registration and reg¬ 
ulation of Investment companies and in¬ 
vestment advisers. 

CIVIL SERVICS 

Vacations for Government employees, act 
of 1936: Provided vacations and accumulated 
leaves for Government employees. 

Sick leave for Government employees, act 
of 1936: Provided for cumulative sick leave 
with pay for Government employees. 

Civil-service extension to postmasters, act 
of 1938: Admitted postmasters of first, sec¬ 
ond, and third classes to civil service. 

Retirement provision for civil-service em¬ 
ployees, act of 1938: Amended and extended 
further the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Extension of Classified Civil Service Act of 
1940: Authorizes the President, by Executive 
order, to cover into the classified civil service 
any offices or positions in an executive de¬ 
partment, independent establishment, or 
other agency of the Government. 

COMMUNXCATXONS 

Communications Act of 1934: Created the 
Federal Commimlcations Commission, and 
provided regulatory steps over wire and radio 
operation, and of Interstate and foreign com¬ 
munication. 

Telephone Inquiry Act of 1985: Provided for 
more effective rate regulations as result of 
inquiry. 

Communications Act of 1937: Promoted 
the safety of life at sea through the use of 
wire and radio communications. 

COMAIXRCX AND NAVIGATION 

Ftee Trade Zone Act of 1984: Provided for 
foreign-trade zones in, ports of entry in the 
United States, and encouraged foreign com¬ 
merce. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934: 
Stimulated trade and commerce with foreign 
nations. 

The Coastwise Trade Act of 1935: Estab¬ 
lished load lines for American vessels en¬ 
gaged in coastwise trade. 

Ship Subsidy Act of 1936: Provided the 
development and maintenance of the mer¬ 
chant marine, to better national defense, 
foster foreign trade, etc. 

CRIMES 

The Poultry Racket Act of 1935: Provided 
for the breaking up of the poultry rackets In 
New York and New Jersey by placing live- 
poultry trade under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 

The Crime Prevention Compact Act of 
1934: Facilitated and encouraged State In¬ 
tercooperation in fighting crime. 

The National Stolen Property Act of 1934: 
Extended provisions of the Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act to cover other stolen property. 

The Lindbergh Act of 1934: Forbade the 
transportation of kidnaped persons In Inter¬ 
state commerce. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Flood Control Act of 1936: Authorized the 
construction of certain public works for flood 
control; represented first comprehensive ef¬ 
fort definitely to establish Federal flood- 
control policy in United States. 

Mississippi Flood Control Act of 1986: 
Amended and strengthened an act providing 
for control of floods on the Mississippi River. 

HOME FINANCING 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act of 
1933: Provided emergency relief with respect 
to home-mortgage Indebtedness and amended 
the Home Loan Bank Act. 

Home Owners* Loan Act of 1941: Guaran¬ 
teed the bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

The National Housing Act of 1934: Pro¬ 
vided for a comprehensive program of home 
financing and mortgage insurance and pri¬ 
vate financing for repair, alteration, and 
building upon real property. 

Home Mortgage Relief Act of 1935: Liberal¬ 
ized mortgages and placed payments on 
easier basis. 

National Housing Act amendments of 1936: 
Extended the time of modernization loans 
under the Federal Housing Act. 

HOLDING COMPANIES 

Public utilities Holding Company Act of 
1935: Provided for the control and regula¬ 
tion of utilities holding companies and pro¬ 
hibition of abuses In rates to consumers. 

LABOR 

National Labor Relations Act of 1935: Rec¬ 
ognized the human rights of labor; dimin¬ 
ished the causes of labor disputes, and set up 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: Estab¬ 
lished minimum wages and hours and allevi¬ 
ated working conditions detrimental to 
maintenance of minimum standards of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers. 

The Walsh-Healey Government Contracts 
Act of 1936: Provided conditions and stand¬ 
ards of labor required of contractors and 
manufacturers awarded Government con¬ 
tracts 

The Railway Labor Act of 1934: Provided for 
prompt disposition of disputes between car¬ 
riers and their employees. 

Air Transport Labor Act of 1936: Brought 
air carriers Into jurisdiction of previous car¬ 
rier legislation relative to labor. 

Railroad Retirement Act of 1935: Provided 
a retirement system for railroad employees. 

MONETARY 

Gold Repeal Joint Resolution of 1933: As¬ 
sured uniform value to the coins and cur¬ 
rencies of the United States. 
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Oold Reserve Act of 1034: Protected the 
eurreocy system of the United States and 
provided for the betterment of the monetary 
gold stock of the United States. 

SUver Purchase Act of 1934: Provided for 
the use of silver, ptirohase price, bullion re¬ 
serves, and redemption values. 

NATIONAL OinBNSS 

The War Department Supply Act of 1035: 
Appropriated funds for the War Department: 
raised the average enlisted strength of the 
Army. 

The National Guard Act of 1933: Made the 
National Guard of the several States a part of 
the United States Army. 

Auxiliary vessels for the Navy, act of 1087: 
Authorieed the construction of 86.000 tons of 
auxiliary vessels. 

Army Sxpansion Act of 1030: Provided for 
Increases in quota of the Army and Air Corps. 

Aviation Cadets Act of 1030: Provided for 
the training and commiaaioning of aviation 
cadets. 

Second supplemental national defense ap¬ 
propriation bill. January 2.1041: Provided for 
expansion of armed and naval forces, for con¬ 
struction of 200 naval warships for an ade¬ 
quate two-ocean navy, and complete total 
modernization and equipment for a land force 
of about 1,200.000 men. 

Lease-Lend Act of 1041: 

To promote the secxirity of the United 
States by authorizing the President when he 
deems It in the interest of national defense 
to have manufactured or otherwise procure 
any defense article and, along with informa¬ 
tion pertaining thereto, sell, transfer, ex¬ 
change. lend, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
any such article and Information to the gov¬ 
ernment of any such country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States upon terms and conditions 
which he deems satisfactory. 

The act is not to be construed as changing 
any existing law relative to the land and naval 
forces of the country, nor is it to be construed 
to permit the convoying of vessels into war 
zones by the naval vessels of the United 
States. 

The President may promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act, and he must 
report regularly to Congress transactions and 
operations carried out under the authority 
of the act. 

POLITICAL A C T IVI T Y 

The Pernicious Political Activities Act of 
1939: Prohibits pernicious political activity 
on the part of persons employed in adminis¬ 
trative governmental positions. 

Pernicious Political Activities Act of 1940: 
Extends provisions of the 1980 act to certain 
officers and employees in the several States 
and District of Columbia. 

POWXa AND PtnSLXO OTI LniXB 

Tennessee Valley Authority Acts of 1083 and 
1936: Improved the navigability, provided 
flood control, and other improvements on 
the Tennessee River; provided for reforesta¬ 
tion of marginal lands, and the stimulation 
of the agricultural and industrial potentiali¬ 
ties of the Tennessee Valley. 

PubUc Utilities Review Act of 1034: Pro¬ 
vided for a more efficient adjudication of 
State administrative boards. 

Bonneville Dam power project: Provided 
for the completion, maintenance, and op¬ 
eration of the Bonneville Dam project on 
the Columbia River, under direction of the 
Secretary of War. 

Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1933: Provided cooperation of the Pederal 
Government with the States in relieving the 
hardship and suffering caused by unemploy* 
ment eiv * depression* 

Emergency Defleienoy Belief Appropriation 
Act of 1084: Facilitated further relief for the 
distress of the imemployed* 


Work Relief Act of 1030: Made appropria¬ 
tions for numerous relief purposes to meet 
the emergency. 

Disaster Loan Act of 1087: Provided for 
loans made necessary by floods and other 
catastrophes during the year 1037. 

National Youth Administration: Bitab- 
lished within Works Progress Administration 
by Executive order of President Booeevelt 
June 26.1086, making poselble the education 
of millions of underprivileged American 
youth; first, by providing put-time em¬ 
ployment to needy students to work their 
way through non-profit-making sohoola and 
colleges; and. second, providing put-time 
work for wages for out-of-school youth to 
provide them with the practical experience 
they need for jobs in private Industry, 
sxcuxmza 

Securities and Exchange Act of 1034: Pro¬ 
vided for the regulation of securities ex¬ 
changee and over-the-counter mukets oper¬ 
ating in Interstate and foreign commerce; 
and to prevent Inequitable and unfair prac¬ 
tices on such exchanges and mukets. 

SOCIAL BI CO KI TT 

Social Security Act of 1036: Creates Social 
Security Board, provides for the general wel¬ 
fare by establishing a system of Federal old- 
age benefits, enables the States to better care 
for the crippled, the aged, the blind, and in 
the administration of their compensation and 
unemployment acts. 

TSANSPOSTATION 

Emergency Railroad TTansporatlou Act of 
1083: Established a system of raUroad con¬ 
trol. headed by a Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, working in cooperation with 
carriers and labor, to effect economies not at 
expense of wage euners. Purpose of act is to 
encourage, promote, and require action by 
carriers to avoid waste, promote financial re¬ 
organization of curlers, with due fcgud to 
legal rights: reduce fixed ohuges to the ex¬ 
tent required by public interest and improve 
carrier credit; and provide for immediate 
study of other means of improving condltionii 
surrounding transportation in all its forms. 

Railroad Reorganization Act of 1036: De¬ 
signed to simplify and Improve procedure for 
financial reorganization of railroads (engaged 
in interstate commerce) under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act and to assist the administration's 
rail coordination plan. 

Motor Carrier Act of 1035: Provides that 
the power to regulate transportation of pas¬ 
sengers or property by motor carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce is vested in the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, provides regula¬ 
tions for the supervision of busses and trucks, 
and fixes penalties for failure to comply with 
the provisions of Uie act. 

Transportation Act of 1040: Amends the 
Interstate Act of Febnmry 4.1887. as amended, 
so as to provide for unified regulation of cu¬ 
rlers by raUroad, motor vehicles, and water; 
provides for the regulation of transportation 
of passengers and property by motor carriers 
in iniyerstate commerce; recognizes inherent 
advantages of each form of transportation; 
establishes a tran^KMrtation boud to make 
investigations and recommendations; as to 
various modes of transportation and their 
relative economy and fitness; provides that 
in future the Government tiiall pay fun ap¬ 
plicable commercial rates on its property, 
other than military and naval prop^y: and 
for other purposes. 

Emergency Railroad Transportation Acts of 
1088 and 1085: Relieved an existing national 
emergency in relation to interstate raUroad 
transportation. 

Railroad Reorganlza14jOn Act of 1085: 6im- 
pUlled and improved procedure for financial 
reorganlaation of railroads. 


Wodd Wu Veterans^ Benefits Act of 1086: 
immediate payment of adjusted-servloe oer- 
tiflcateB to World war veterans. 
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HAS Dcmx voa Tm n t i nf PUA L 
Seeuritif for the fnditHdual 

(1) Old-age insurance: Provides monthly 
benefits to workers and their wives who are 
over age 65, and to survivors or dependents 
(Social Security Boud, Railroad Retirement 
Board). 

(2) The aged: Provides grants to States for 
aid to the needy blind (Social Security Boud). 

(3) Dependent children: Provides grants to 
States for aid to needy children under the 
age of 16, 18 if attending school (Social Se¬ 
curity Board). 

(4) Blind: Provides grants to States for 
aid to the needy blind (Social Security Boud). 

Invettora’-’-ProUotive laws 

(1) Securities Act of 1038; (2) Securities 
Exchange Act of 1984; (8) Publio UtUity Hold¬ 
ing Company Act of 1035; (4) Trust Indenture 
Act of 1080; (5) Investment Company Act of 
1040; (6) investment Advisers Act of 1040: 
Provide protection to individual investors by 
requiring companies issuing securities and 
dealers in seourittes. to adhere to specified 
regulations (Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission) . 

Labor 

(1) Unemployment compensation: Super¬ 
vises State programs of weekly compensation 
to qualified unemployed workers (Social Se¬ 
curity Board, Railroad Retirement Board). 

(2) Wages and hours: Enforces a national 
law providing a minimum wage and a maxi¬ 
mum hour for employment in Interstate com¬ 
merce (Department of Labor). 

(3) Employer-employee relations: Provides 
for the prevention of unfair labor practices 
and the determination of the desires of em¬ 
ployees as to their choice of collective bar¬ 
gaining representative (National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board). 

(4) Relief of unemployment— 

Adults: Provides direct relief through the 
Pederal Emergency Relief Administration 
(1033-36) and Bui^lus Marketing Adminis¬ 
tration; provided work relief through the 
Civil Works Administration (1034); Public 
Works Administration (1038-40): Work Proj¬ 
ects Administration and expanded road pro¬ 
gram of the PubUc Roads Administration. 

Youth: Provides work experience and vo¬ 
cational training to young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 24 (Civilian Con¬ 
servation Cor^, National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration). 

Home owners and home rentere 

(1) Home financing: By introducing a na¬ 
tional program of long-term, amortized, sin¬ 
gle mortgage financing; the setting of high 
standards of omistructlon; and the insurance 
of mortgage accounts, has provided the 
means for home ownership to individuals of 
all occupations (Federal Housiiig Adminis¬ 
tration, Federal Home Loan Bank Board). 

(2) Low-rent housing: Has Inaugurated 
a national alum-clearance program designed 
to better the living conditions of low-salaried 
persona and families, and to lower the costs 
at municipal supervision of deteriorated 
areas (U. 8. Housing Authority) • 

Depositors 

(1) Insurance of deposits: By providing 
insurance of deposits in approved banks and 
mvthgs and loan asaodationa, and soper- 
vision at bank management, has proteoted 
the depositors against losses (Federal Depofit 
Insurance Corporatior, Federal Savings B 
Loan Corporation, Federal Savlnge h Loan 
Insurance Corporation). 

Formers 

(I) National farm program: Security tat 
the farmer, abundance for thv Nation, oon- 
servstion of our farm lands, and stalfitity of 
farm marketing. The ever-normal-granery 
program ihchsdee oommodity*etotiige loans, 
m att sft ing quotas, marMing atresmonts, 
suiplus-removal purchases, crop tnsuranco 
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(Department of AgrlcoUture, Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Administration. Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Farm Credit Administration. Rural Blectrin- 
cation Administration). 

National resources 

(1) Conservation; Has initiated national 
programs of soil improvement, soil conserva¬ 
tion. reforestation, flood control, and preser¬ 
vation of our national resources (Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice. National Resources Planning Board, 
Corps of Engineers, Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity. Bureau of Reclamation). 

Education 

(1) Youth: (2) handicapped; (3) adults: 
Provides financial aid to high-school and 
college students: provides vocational educa¬ 
tion for the handicapped; teaches adults to 
read and write (National Youth Administra¬ 
tion, Oflice of Education. Work Projects Ad¬ 
ministration) . 

Health 

(1) Infants; (2) mothers; (3) community: 
(4) diseased; (6) food inspection: Cooperates 
with State health departments in preventing 
the spread of diseases; the preparation of an¬ 
titoxins and in the dissemination of public- 
health information. State maternal and 
child health, child welfare, and crippled chil¬ 
dren services are aided financially by the Fed¬ 
eral Government (Children's Bureau, Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, Public Health Service, Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Security 
Agency). 

Communications 

(1) Air: (2) rail; (3) auto; (4) wire; (6) 
ship Inspectl^: In the Interests of public 
safety and reflation of interstate commerce 
the Federal Government provides inspection 
and supervision of the major means of com¬ 
munication (Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. Federal Trade Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Bureau of Marine Inspec¬ 
tion and Navigation, Department of Com¬ 
merce). 


Taxation of Municipal and State 
Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 

OF C0NNECTXCT7T 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, October 10 {legislative day o/ 
Monday, October 5), 19i2 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rbcord an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
Haven Register on October 8. and which 
refers to the question of taxing mimicipal 
and State «|ecuritles. Z am offering it for 
future reference. 

1 also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that there may be printed, 
with the aforementioned editorial an¬ 
other editorial referring to the same mat¬ 
ter. The latter editorial appeared in 
yesterday's Washington News. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rbcord, 
as follows: 

rnrom the New Haven (Conn.) Register of 
October 8,1042] 

TUB issux MzaraxiN 

Indications late Wednesday were that the 
Senate prpper would vote today on a proviston 


which has been Inserted in the new war tax 
legislation Which would open State and mu¬ 
nicipal bonds to Federal taxation. 

The Senate may have voted before anything 
now can be said about It. Yet due regard for 
the magnitude of the issue demands that the 
public and the officials of this State note the 
attitude taken by Connecticut Senators to¬ 
ward the clearly expressed opposition of fiscal 
and legal officers versed In and responsible 
for such matters in the State government and 
the local governments. 

Sajdng that he was explaining to State and 
local officials his support of the removal of 
the State and local tax immunity. Senator 
IdALONXT put it this way: **We are simply 
saying to the States and municipalities that 
SO long as the condition now prevaUing exists 
you are trespassing upon the rights of the 
Federal Government.** 

Is it "trespassing upon the rights of the 
Federal Government** for the States to exer¬ 
cise their immunity, implicit in the Consti¬ 
tution and affirmed by the highest Court in 
the land, to taxation by the other unit in the 
constitutional system of dual sovereignty? 

Anyone who has followed the course of this 
drive for subservience of the States to the 
central government knows that certain cir¬ 
cles at Washington assert the right of the 
Federal Government to tax the bonds, the 
property, the actual income and revenues and 
ever 3 rthing else of the States and the locali¬ 
ties. That, however, is an assertion and no 
more. When the time comes for the States 
and the cities to file Federal income-tax re¬ 
turns. on the basis of this assertion of Fed¬ 
eral taxing supremacy, then the indestruct¬ 
ible Union of States will have reached its end. 

The Senator continued to simplify the 
scheme into this: It would "do no more 
than discontinue a subsidy heretofore 
granted by the Federal Government to the 
States of the Union, making it more Inviting 
for their securities customers to buy the 
bonds of the States rather than those of 
corporations.'* 

It is too bad for anyone who knows better 
to be taken in by the lingo of the star re¬ 
formers around Washington. Since when 
has it been a subsidy to refrain from impos¬ 
ing an extra, added burden upon the States 
or the communities? By any such token the 
States and localities now are subsidizing the 
Federal Government by refraining from tax¬ 
ing post offices, penitentiaries, and other 
property of the Federal Government. 

Subsidy is mentioned as if it were some¬ 
thing evil. Washington has had a good deal 
of practice in that in recent years. But in 
this case the catch lies In the fact that one 
of the very purposes of the drive to remove 
the tax immunity is to maneuver the States 
and localities into a position where they will 
have to come to Washington, hat in hand, 
begging for money on Washington bureau¬ 
crats' terms. 

The issue is far bigger than it has been 
made out to be in this case. It involves the 
States’ "march to the grave.” It is quite out 
of place In an urgent war taxation measure. 

(From the Washington Daily News of Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1942] 

BIO MONXT CAN STILL RXSI 

Generously assisted by the Ineptitude of 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, the 
statehouse, city hall, and courthouse lobby 
has succeeded once more in prolonging the 
Federal income-tax exemption that is enjoyed 
by holders of State and local bonds. 

The United States Senate yesterday voted 
to reject the recommendation of its Finance 
Committee, and to keep hands off this archaic 
and lucrative privilege which enables States 
and communities to peddle their securities at 
premium prices—and which enables big for¬ 
tunes to thumb their noses at the high- 
hracket Federal tax rates. 

Mr. Morgenthau wanted to lift the exemp¬ 
tion not cmly on future issues of such bonds 


but on issues already outstanding—Issues 
that had been priced and sold, on the assump¬ 
tion that the income therefrom was tax free. 
The plain unfairness of this proposition un¬ 
doubtedly helped snow under the mild and 
quite fair proposal that tax exemption be 
denied to future issues. 

The Federal Government has stripped its 
own securities—that is. recent and future 
Issues—of tax exemption. But as long as 
State and local bonds retain their exemption, 
the income-tax structure has got a loophole 
big enough to drive a Flying Fortress through. 


Office of War Information 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

i HON. CLIFTON A, WOODRUM 

^ OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker. The OfBce of War Information 
has asked, in the pending deficiency bill, 
for about $26,000,000 for the balance of 
the fiscal year. I have had occasion to 
look carefully into the plans and opera¬ 
tions of this new war agency and I can 
assure the Congress that this appropria¬ 
tion is amply Justified in terms of the war 
Job to be done. 

At the outset let me express what I 
believe is a sentiment generally felt by 
informed Americans—-that is great satis¬ 
faction and comfort in the knowledge 
that this new agency is headed by Elmer 
Davis. His fine ability and his keen ap¬ 
preciation of our problems will Insure a 
splendid administration. 

It is entirely understandable that many 
Members should still be unacquainted 
with the activities of the new Office of 
War Information. I know that there are 
many of us who have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to hear the story of how this war 
agency is preparing for its part in the 
offensive which is surely coming. 

Many of us have long felt the need for 
a simplification and coordination of the 
many information activities of the Fed¬ 
eral agencies and departments. This 
purpose, of course, the Office of War 
Information is already performing. Al¬ 
ready they have ordered various Federal 
agencies to discontinue the issuance of 
nearly 11,000,000 copies of information— 
reports, press releases, and the like—con¬ 
sidered to be unessential to the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. But that is only a small 
part of the responsibility of the Office of 
War Information. Its major tasks are 
on two fronts: First, it has the duty of 
seeing to it that the people of this coun¬ 
try receive clear and accurate informa¬ 
tion about the war and the whole truth 
about how the war is going. This is the 
field of the domestic operations of the 
Office of War Information. The second 
great task entrusted to this agency is 
the dissemination of war information 
overseas to our allies, to the conquered 
countries, and to the peoples of enemy 
countries. It is for this purpose that 75 
percent of the total appropriation asked 
is to go. 
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/one knows how succeaarfgUy tHir 
.les have used propaganda as an 

ament ol conquest At the hegtnfttng 
X the war Germany had 68 short^wgye 
radio stations. Today they have In addi^ 
tion all oi the short-wave station aeiaed 
In the occupied countries and* in addi¬ 
tion, they are cox^letihg 90 hew short¬ 
wave transmitters. Together with the 
short-wave stations of Japan and Xtaly» 
the Aadt now has more than 100 short¬ 
wave tranioaitters circling: the globe dnd 
spreading messages of falsehood and ha¬ 
tred. Nobody knows how much the 
enemy spends on propagandSp but the 
best estimates are that the Karis alone 
have been spending from $220,000,000 to 
$600,000,000 a year. 

Against that tremendous force for evil, 
this country today has only 14 short-wave 
transmitters and is bUlkling toward a 
maximum of 36. You may be sure that 
they are operating 24 houij a day, 
spreading news, and truth, and hope. 
Today, in all quarters of the globe, the 
voice of America is the voice of hope. 

To the omce of Vgar Information has 
been entrusted the Job of convlnoing our 
enemies, our allies, and the peoides of 
those neutral countries which have not 
yet made up their minds—to convlnoe 
these peoples of the inevitability of 
American victory and of the means by 
which that victory Is even now being 
achieved. 

This country's short-wave programs to 
Surope, Asia, and Africa are based on the 
highest war strategy and foreign policies 
and are planned in cooperation with oUr 
military strategists and the State De¬ 
partment. 

The voice of our country—spread by 
the Qfllce of War Information—has so 
far achieved a measure of success. We 
know that we are being listened to even 
at the risk of death. The enemy hcui 
paid our allies and ourselves the supreme 
tribute: persons caught listening to any 
of our broadcasts are subject to the death 
penalty. Nevertheless, we know that our 
broadcasts are listened to secretly, for 
they are the only truth left in many pints 
of the world. 

We have had definite word, for ex¬ 
ample, from Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt 
am Main, and Nureimerg that our pro¬ 
grams are eagerly listened to. A letter 
from Berlin has reported that— 

The transmissions from New York are 
good. X am always pleased to hear America, 
as one hears the whole truth. 

A State Department message has re¬ 
ported that American broadcasts are 
popular in Stockholm. From Marseilles 
word has come of— 

The effect of broadcasts which are given 
quite a wkle hearing and In which trust has 
been placed, due to the really extraordinary 
confidence of the French people in the United 
States. 

From Cannes has cmne a trlliitte to the 
speed with which news from this coun¬ 
try is spread over the neishborlng coun¬ 
tryside: 

An hour after the news is heard, hundreds, 
thousands, and even tens of thousands, learn 
the truth. 

In the DOimtries Macked out by the 
Nasis our messages rea^ peotAt not oifiy 
by word of month but by secret news-^ 


published by Uie gvef-vigfiant 
underinumid. 

Today the OfDoe of War Ihihrifiidfioh 
is broadcasting to as much as $he world 
as it can reach with furesent fadllties in 
some 80 or 40 languages and tfialects, 
Most of vfimt is said is in ihie form of 
news, hut it is equally important thaf we 
tell the world what owt victory will mean 
contrasted with the brutal tyrannies of 
B&tlorb new brdwr» ionp the Japanese $b- 
eaOed coprosperi^ si^ere. 

It is important that our messages reach 
people by medium and long'^wAVe broad¬ 
casts; that 1$, on regular wave lengths. 
In this way we can talk from stations 
much closer to our audience and reach 
a far greater niunber of people. Radio 
alone will not do the Job. Leafiets must 
be dropped from planes. Pamphlets and 
pictures, telling of America, her great 
war effort, and the things for which she 
fights, must reach the occupied people. 
The message, of America must reach the 
newspapers and magasines of neutral 
countries. Contacts must be established 
in those countries. All this will require 
a competent staff and money. All this 
is of vital imimrtance to ihe winning of 
the war. 

The chiefs of our military forces are 
agreed that this psychological warfare 
is of the most vital importance to mili¬ 
tary operations. J am informed that 
in the various theaters of war the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Office m War Informa¬ 
tion work in the closest relationship 
with our military commanders. 

We have a deep obligation to our men 
overseas, cut off from news of home. 
Messages must reach them, not only tell¬ 
ing them news of national interest, such 
as how the war is going on all fronts, but 
home-town news, news with local color, 
news of the places they have left end 
gone out to f^t for. A soldier far off 
in a lonely outpost of the Pacific or 
Alaska needs this news, and we must get 
it to him. YlUs is another of the duties 
of the Office of War Information. 

Nobody would be fooUsb enough to 
assume that this war will he won by 
words alone. But words can go a long 
way toward backing up the military, and 
achieving victory. Military vletories wiU 
crush the enemy, but thoee responrible 
for the use of words must be prepared 
to deal equally smashing blows at the 
same time. Our word barrages must be 
poised and ready to swing into action 
in oonjuncticm with militiwy oAensives. 
We must be busy aottmtag up our 
enemies, creating doubts and dissensions, 
making them realise the hopelessness of 
their cause and convincing them of our 
InvlnciMlity—so that at the proper mo¬ 
ment, when the great offezuiive starts, 
they will be weakened from within even 
as they are crushed from without This 
reqxmsibllity, too, has been given to the 
Office of War Information, 

Lest anyone doiffit Uie value of Ititcil- 
llgent prcgmganda* let me quote to you 
from a propagandiet kno w n tfarontfiout 
the world tor his skill at the game. 
AdottHmer hae written ihlMn Kanijtf: 

Th Whet twrifio .eonsequefi^ a rightly 
dheoted ptbpsgttida riihy kid could be ob- 
•vrved tor dtit wk durihi UM Itcrid 
wer, timsn tt^ had to bii 

mam on ths ather stds, What wt faikd 


tb do the enemy did with unheerd-ec Ikm 
and a oaleulation that saems tnfiy the eforie 
of genius. The war propeganda of ffog- 
lish and Atnerumis was p^r^ioglcaily cor- 
reot. In the beginning K sounded enwy 4uid 
impudwiti Mar It was no more than un- 
plMMant; and finauy it was believed. After 
lout thd c halx yeaie a revolution broke cut 
in Oerihany. whose dogane came from the 
enemy*e m propaganda. 

We khcw that we can boat the Nari 
propagandists at their owe game, for they 
are fighting a losing battle. Iheirpropa- 
ganda is based on falsehood. Hitler him¬ 
self has said a lie wlH be believed if it 
is made big enough. The consequences 
of such a policy must be disaster. 

TtUs Qovemment, on the other hand, 
through the Office of War Information, is 
unal^p^y committed to a policy of 
truth and nothing but the truth in the 
information which it sends abroad. And 
hecMise It is the truth. It will be believed 
and It will create the briief and the faith 
tlmt Is essential to our ultimate victory. 

Let me return now to the Job that the 
Office of War Information is doing on the 
homh front—the Job of keeping the 
American pec^ile fully informed about the 
war. 

Ihe war presents many complex prob¬ 
lems Aflacting the daily lives of all our 
citisens. Unless they understand these 
questions, unless they know what 1$ ex¬ 
pected of them, they cannot devote their 
energies wholeheartedly the winning 
of the war. There must fie information 
programs to enlist the active cooperation 
of eveiy man, woman, and child in the 
many separate war activities of the 
Nation. 

In the newspapers and on the radio you 
see and bear every day and night the 
constant appeals for all sorts of voluntary 
effort—appeals for nurses; appeals for 
the voluntary saving of rubber; appeals 
for the conservation of meat. Scrap col¬ 
lection, the recruitment of specialists for 
the Army, fuel conservation, the need for 
women in Industry, and a host of other 
war drives, which I am sure you have 
seen or heard, have been put on through 
the facilities ot the Office of War In¬ 
formation. 

The radio Industry has volimtarily al¬ 
lotted to the Office of War Information a 
large amount of time for Qovemment 
messages. It has been estimated that If 
paid for at oommercial rates the radio 
time planned for officita Government use 
over a prilod of a year would cost 
$64*OeOAOO. 

% am ixdonned that themotion-ifioture 
industry^ the advertising indust^, the 
m ag agine and book pubUsheri* and other 
groups have already been orgai::iaed by 
the Office of War Information to enable 
them to- make an effective contribution 
to the war. 

FCr the newigpapers and news services, 
the CMce of War mformatimi has estah- 
liahe4 a news bureau which issues all 
Go veniineat war newt with the exception 
of ntiittary communiques. The news bu¬ 
reau is built for speed and service and is 
designed solely for the purpose of seeing 
to It that the newmuipera and tbe .people 
of tiie country get as imich accurate wbr 
news as possible as soon aa posslMe. In 
:amiafidWh the responsffiittly of 
Oflmdrwa^ 

Ihoonriitimdtes and confute 
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iBAy «riie as a result of dlsagrsements 
within the Oovemment over policies. 
The pecq;^ of ooantry are entitled 
to hear from their Oovemment a stogie 
consistent story on the war. Thesrritould 
be protected against neechess confusion 
in the news. That is another lob to 
which the Office of War Information is 
devoting itself. 

For its overseas operations, the Office 
of War Znlormation is asking on an an¬ 
nual basis for about $30,000,000. As 1 
have said, this compares with hundreds 
of millions spmt for the same puxpose by 
Germany. 

For Its domestic operations, the Office 
of War information has asked for about 
$6,000,000 oh an annual baSie—barely 
more than half of the amount which 
many an Industrial company spends to 
tell the public about Its products. These 
two together on an annual basis amount 
to about $38,000,000; but the appropria¬ 
tion bill carries only $28,000,000 for the 
next a months. 

No one will deny that an enlightened 
and aware America, conscious of the fact 
that Its Government is trying to give it 
as much news as possible, aware of the 
reasons for sacrifice, alert to the true 
character of the enemy, and fully alive 
to the stakes for which we fight, wUl be a 
victorious America. 

The truth is oh our side, and the truth 
must be told, both at home and abroad. 
The numey that it takes is a war expendi¬ 
ture In the same sense as the money 
spent for guns, planes, or tanks. 

Words alone, to be sure, will not win 
the war, but the truth can help to bring 
victory In a thousand different ways. It 
is the job of the Office of War Informa¬ 
tion to help speed that victory. 


jAddress of Hon. John W. Bricker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

or omo 

nr TBB HOUSE OF REPRBSBMTATIVIS 
Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORB, I include the following speech of 
Hon. John W. Bricker. Governor of Ohio, 
before the Republioan State Convention 
In session at the NeU House on Septem¬ 
ber 80, 1842; 

Ab the Bvpubllesiis meet tonight in con¬ 
vention, we leoe war and a different kind of 
a campaign. The paremount thought in 
every patriot*! mind la—^'What can t beet do 
to help win the war.** Campaigning tbla year 
must be in every inatanoe subordinated en- 
tirely to that purpoae. Not only do we not 
have the time because of the double preeeure 
at work in the office, but aleo because of the 
unusual demands throughout the State in 
the war effort. So, this year X wiU have to 
foeego that wblch hes always been my great¬ 
est eatielletlon in m campaign—-visiting the 
vmrlouB oonuBunltiee in the State, meeting 
old frlende and making new ones. 

X am more profoundly grateful to my party 
now than X have every been at any meeting 
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or our convention. Sis times have X re¬ 
ceived. without opposition, your nomination 
for^ State office. No one could ask for mora 
unfaitertng support on the part of his party, 
and aU the people of Ohio as weU, than X have 
had during the past 4 yaars. Xhirlng aU that 
time fdong with my ooUeagues, who are here 
tonight, we have diligently worked to do the 
kind of a job the people of Ohio want and 
one that will be a credit to our party. Two 
years ago at tha tima of the inauguration 
X said. **Durlng the past 2 years, oataolysmlo 
^nges have taken plaoe in the world. The 
scars of conflict that even time can never 
heal are now apparent. Two great philoso¬ 
phies of government are opposing forces in 
society, are in a deadly stiuggle.** Those 
scars are cut more deeply acroae the face of 
society now than then, and the deadly con¬ 
flict has become even more deadly than 2 
years ago. The place at America in this 
conflict ie now a grave one. What America 
does will determine the fate of freemen for 
generations yet to be. 

Not only Is the Nation at war. Every State, 
every community, every eltisen must be at 
war. Ohio's place will be written high upon 
the honor rolls of the States when our ^s 
victorioiisly return. 

Long before war was declared Ohio’s Na¬ 
tional Ouard was moblliaed. They went to 
camp under the command ol Maj. Gen. Rob¬ 
ert Beightler. whom practically eveiyone in 
this room so well rememberi. It is a matter 
of personal pride to every Ohioan that for the 
first time in the history of our Nation a 
national guard unit left our shores for com¬ 
bat duty under the command of its own 
general offleere. Before being called into 
active duty the Adjutant General and his 
staff had formulated a detailed plan for mo- 
blUaation. When the Federal Government 
called upon our State to set the machinery 
for the draft, that plan was put Into imme¬ 
diate operation. Xt has met with universal 
approval, and 1 mtist pay tribute to those 
who, without pay. have given of their time 
and of their untiring energy that our Army 
might be built. It is significant of devotion 
to duty, characteristic of the beet In our life. 

Four years ago. Earle Johnson was placed 
in charge of the aeronautics division of the 
State government. He immediately began 
the tialning of civilian pilots in 81 ooUeges 
and universities and 16 private schools until 
over 4.000 civilian pilots have been licensed. 
This work has brought Ohio volunteers in the 
air force up among the highest ratio in the 
country. A recruiting program for the Navy, 
producing excellent results, is now under way 
In Ohio, so that tonight hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Ohio boys are fighting the battle for 
freedom and self-government 'round the 
world. 

In total war, ruthless and savage as It is— 
every eltisen in every commimlty must be 
able to defend himself. He cannot do it 
alone nor can any community be permitted 
to suffer without help. 

'The legislature, with a foresight of things 
to come and determined to provide adequate 
protection for all Ohio, on May 20, 1941, cre¬ 
ated the Ohio Oouneil of Defense. That 
council was given extraordinary power to 
thoroughly plan against sabotege. air attack, 
or whatever of disaster might befall the people 
of this State. Over 600.0^ men and women 
have volunteered their services in this pro¬ 
gram. This job of civilian defense means sac* 
Ttflce, study, work, long hours, discipline, and 
a high patriotism capable of faci^ danger 
with courage and devotion. 

Under this law the woik of practically every 
fltpartment of the State government which 
had already been pointing to defense and war 
wkM brought into a single operating program. 
The legislature, true to the traditions of Ohio, 
felt that there should be local reqixmsibillty 
in the organisation of defense work, so local 
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oouncUs were authorised. We even in time 
of war In Ohio are determined to preserve 
local government and the voice and vote of 
the average citiaen in the affairs of his com¬ 
munity. Over 800 local defense councils have 
been created and certified by the State coim- 
cil. 

One of the first Jobs was rationing. That 
was done through volunteer help right at 
home until June 10, 1942, when the Federal 
Oovemment, under the Office of Prioe Admin¬ 
istration took over this program with paid 
officials and thousands of employees. 

Then came the work of training leaders in 
the various communities. This was done 
under the leadership of State officials in 
schools and universities scattered throughout 
the State. Voxtrtaen hundred citiaens were 
trained to act as teachers and leaders in alert¬ 
ing and educating the oommunlties of the 
State. 

The Institute of OlvUian Mobilisation at 
Ohio State University last year brought to¬ 
gether volunteer organisations from through¬ 
out the State interested In education, health, 
welfare, and the preservation of democracy. 
More than 600 came back home from that 
meeting inspired to do their Jobs. Almost 
50,000 alr-rald wardens have been trained to 
almost military procedure in black-outs. In 
addition there are trained firemen, police, 
dsoontaminatlon, demolition, drivers, food 
and housing, medical, fire watchers, mes¬ 
senger, nurses’ aides, rescue, road repair, and 
utility repair squads. In these diversified 
programs the various organised established 
departments of the State government have 
assumed responslblUty of leadership and ad¬ 
ministration. 

Time does not permit me to tell of the 
work of the highway department in war 
planning; the highway patrol and its convoy 
work, training of auxiliary patrolmen, defense 
plant guards, the mapping and planning of 
roads, mapping of streams, and the rescue 
work of the conservation department, but 
the response has been amasing, and Ohio was 
ready when war was upon us. 

As the campaign proceeds X shall advise 
the people of Ohio that they might know 
what has been done by their government In 
the war program. Anyone who doubts or 
denies that Ohio’s response has been loyal, 
patriotic, and outstanding is either guilty of 
ignorance of the facts or prompted by parti¬ 
san political motives. 

In the devastated areas of the warring 
countries of Europe, that which has suffered 
most among the people is the program of 
education. We have kept our educational 
program going while meeting the imusual 
demands of tiie wax. Our schools have 
trained thousands of men and women in the 
skilled trades and our university facilities 
have been tinned over to the Army and Navy 
for their use in the training of soldiers and 
sailors. The university programs of the State 
have been continued throughout the summer 
with the special funds appropriated, and each 
one is now being equlp^d with an aviation 
field for the training of pilots. 

Ships, tanks, guns, alrplenee are the ma¬ 
chines with which soldiers and sailors fight. 
But they cannot use them unless they have 
food. Ohio farmers have responded by pro¬ 
ducing beyond the request of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture both last year and 
this. Women and children have turned out 
to save the crops where the boys have gone to 
war from the farms. The farmers of Ohio 
are doing more and more with less and less. 
Their help is going to war, and they are re¬ 
stricted on agricultural machinery. But this 
shortage has been more than made up by the 
patrlotim that is a part of the soil of Ohio. 
They have been greatly helped by the agri¬ 
culture department of Ohio, the extension 
department of the university, and the Ohio 
experiment farm. 
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Realizing the importance of food the legis¬ 
lature 3 years ago for the first time In the his¬ 
tory of Ohio appropriated hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars for the protection of the 
consuming public as well as the herds of our 
State against the destructive Bangs disease. 
Almost 270,000 cattle have been tested dur¬ 
ing the last 18 months for Bangs disease, and 
650,000 for tuberculosis. The department of 
agriculture, through general and emergency 
appropriation, has diligently been fighting 
the spread of the Japanese beetle. We hope it 
Is now under control. At one time the whole 
horticulture industry of northern Ohio was 
seriously threatened by It. Laws have been 
enacted, departments have been set up in 
the agricultural division to protect the farmer 
from contaminated seeds and fertilizers and 
to protect the public from Inferior foods and 
farm crops. These are but indications of the 
great service organization which the State 
government has become for the betterment 
of the people of the State. 

Ohio was the first State in the Union 
to make a complete survey of our labor re¬ 
sources, both common labor and the skilled 
trades. Likewise an accurate survey showed 
approximately the effect of a transition from 
peacetime to wartime production upon that 
labor and communities of our State. We 
had a diversified industrial structure, un¬ 
equalled any place in the country. As a re¬ 
sult of that study, and because of our geo¬ 
graphical location from the stanr'point of 
protection from attack, and bacause of our 
transportation facilities, Ohio is today the 
third State in the production of war goods. 
It is rapidly reaching toward second place. 
Wo have more men and women employed In 
war industry than any other State in the 
Union except one. We are producing every¬ 
thing from ships to shells. Ohio is actually 
at war. Her sons are fighting. Her people 
at home are producing food on Ohio soil. 
Her industry and her laborers are producing 
as they have never produced before. That 
will mean victory and Ohio’s place will be 
high on the honor roll. 

We cannot stop there. Those of us in pub¬ 
lic otfice have the duty of preserving to the 
limit of our ability the kind of government 
for which our soldiers and sailors fight. 
We have the duty of doing the kind of a Job 
that still assure to them when they come 
home again that this will be their govern¬ 
ment—that they will have something to say 
about it. 

The Ohio Legislature at its last session 
looking forward to the time when the boys 
would be on the battlefield and in the camps, 
enacted a statute authorialng them to vote. 
The secretary of state Is ohaiged with the 
responsibility of seeing that they are per¬ 
mitted to vote. No more complete or ade¬ 
quate law can be found upon the statute 
books of any State. The legislature expects 
him—the people of Ohio expect him—the 
soldiers expect him to do his duty, and Z de¬ 
mand that the secretary of state see that 
every soldier boy from Ohio that can be 
reached be given the chance to vote. No 
demagogery can becloud that duty. 

I have not had the time here to report on 
the accomplishments of the various depart¬ 
ments of State government in carrying out 
their ordinary functions. That I hope to do 
by radio as the campaign goes on. But all 
this war work has been done without neglect¬ 
ing the ordinary duties that the State em¬ 
ployees have had and without expanding, 
except for the civilian defense council, the 
government of our State. The State em¬ 
ployees have been eager, to do their Job. 
Fourteen thousand State employees have 
bought, in addition to working hard, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of bonds 
through pay-roll deductions. They have 
given their time in the civilian defense pro¬ 
gram and only last month a complete com¬ 
pany was organized in the highway depart¬ 
ment to go to the battle front. All this has 


been done within the appropriations made by 
the legislature 2 years ago—eo careful were 
they in formulating the financial program. 
They made it adaptable to any emergency. 
As a result of the savings in the welfare 
department, due to decreased relief costs and 
the power given to the civilian defense coun¬ 
cil. we were able to furnish $2,000,000 for 
civilian defense and war work, which gave to 
every community in the State an amount for 
their anticipated needs according to their own 
statements. 

We have paid or have the money with which 
to pay an inherited debt of $40,000,000. 

In addition to that, we have today a net 
stuplus in the treasury of the State of over 
$20,000,000. That is held against* decreasing 
Income, due to curtailment made necessary 
by war. I can give today assurance to the 
people of Ohio, heavily burdened with taxes, 
that Ohio's government will during the next 
biennium do the Job for them, keep our 
schools going, expenses paid, the war program 
adequately financed without any new taxes 
or any increase of old taxes. If we had 
listened to the many varied demands of the 
opposition to spend our savings, Ohio would 
today face new taxes or restricted government 
service. 

Today they ought to tell the people of 
Ohio what new taxes they would Impose or 
what service they would cut out. Maybe 
they would Just go in debt like they did 
before. The Federal Oovemment needs every 
penny it can get for the conduct of the war 
today, and 1 can think of nothing that would 
be more disastrous to Ohio’s participation in 
the war than new State taxes. Likewise, it 
ought to encourage Ohio industry and busi¬ 
ness to have the assurance of a stabilized tax 
program for the next 2 years. Local govern¬ 
ment taxes, because of increase in both real 
and personal property, valuations on which 
local government largely relies, will be much 
larger than ever before. 

So we here in Ohio are free from the burden 
of finding new revenue and can give our 
whole energy to serving the people of the 
State and to doing the Job that is our duty 
toward winning the war. 

Appreciating the fine support which I have 
had and the high honor that has been mine 
to serve Ohio, I can only assure you members 


of the convention, people of Ohio, that it is 
my desire to continue that kind of govern¬ 
ment and that quality of service for the next 
2 years, and may we, in looking forward to 
those 2 years, humbly pray that the world’s 
war may then have ended and our boys vic¬ 
toriously come back to enjoy with us the 
America we love so well. 


The Poll Tax and Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARY T. NORTON 

OF NEW JSXSST 

IN THE HOUSE Oh REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, it Is the 
laborer who is hardest hit by the tax on 
voting in the 8 poll-tax States which, 
with the cumulative provisions, may be 
as high as $36 in Alabama or $47 in 
Georgia. The tax is extremely effective 
in keeping the majority of citizens, in¬ 
cluding a very large number of laborers, 
away from the polls. In my district, the 
Thirteenth New Jersey District, the 1940 
population was 271,807. In the 1940 con¬ 
gressional election, 131,654 people voted 
in my district—48 percent of the whole 
population. In the Seventh Mississippi 
District the 1940 population was 470,781— 
200,000 greater than the population in my 
district. Yet, the 1940 congressional vote 
there was less than 30.000. a hundred 
thousand less votes than in my district, 
and only 6 percent of the population of 
the Seventh Mississippi District. The 
accompanying table, which was submit¬ 
ted in evidence before the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Subcommittee on the poll tax. 
shows the potential voters, votes cast, 
and the estimated number of workers 
disfranchised by the poll tax. by districts, 
in the eight poll-tax districts in 1940: 


Exhibit 84^A. —Potenttal votere, votes oast, and estimated number of workers disfranchised 
by the you tax, by districts, in the 8 poll-tax States, 1940 


[Figures rounded to neorpst lOOl 


Btatp and district 


Alabama: 

Total., 

District: 

1 ..,., 

2 

3.. .., 

4 .. .., 

6 .. .., 

fi .... 

7.. ... 

8 .. ... 

0 ..„, 

Arkansas: 

Total., 

District: 

1 .... 

2 ... 


3 . 

4.. 

6 .. 
7.. 


Georgia: 

Total- 

District: 

1 . 

2 .— 

3. 

4.— 


Potential 
voters ’ 

Volos 
cast » 

Percent 
of po¬ 
tential 
voters 
voting 

Employed 
workers > 

Estimated 
number of 
workers 
of voting 

age« 

£.stimatcd 
number of 
workers 
disfran¬ 
chised by 
poll tax 

1,587,400 

200.000 

17 

604,000 

806,000 

605.000 

108,000 

28,000 

10 

101,000 

91,000 

7a ^ 

108,000 

33,400 

17 

110,000 

107.000 

80.00i) 

180,100 

23,000 

14 

100,000 

. 00,000 

77, m 

182.000 

28,300 

10 

00,000 

81,000 

86.003 

188, Too 

32,000 

20 

oaooo 

oaooo 

60,oo;i 

138,200 

• 18,000 

\i\ 

70.000 

71,000 

81,003 

N.'S.OOO 

30,100 

27 

77,000 

80,000 

60,000 

188,000 

20,000 

18 1 

80,000 

72,000 

60,000 

283.300 

40,000 

14 

182,000 

137,000 

118,000 

1,100,000 

206,000 

10 

684,000 

626,000 

mooo 

220,700 

33,100 

14 

134000 

121,000 

104,000 

120,100 

28,100 , 

22 

60,000 

64.000 

42.000 

101,400 

20.800 

20 

8L000 

4a 600 

33,000 

137.300 

20,000 

21 

87,000 

80,000 

47,000 

178,700 

3a ion 

30 

88,000 

70,000 

83,000 

174,000 

28s 000 

16 

04,000 

86,000 

71,000 

157.800 

27,000 

17 

80,000 

80,000 

88,000 

. 1,770,800 

271,600 

18 1 

X, 107,000 

907,OoT 

863,000 

180.100 

28,700 

18 1 

113,000 

102,000 

06,000 

148,700 

20,100 


06,000 

8a 000 

74,000 

107,000 

22.000 

12 

136,000 

121,000 

loaooo 

186.200 

26.000 

18 1 

102.000 

02.000 

77.000 


Source: 

) Exhibit 38. 

* Oongreesional Directory. 

* Sixteenth Ceastis of the United States. Popnlation. Second Series. 

«Approximately 10 percent less than "employed workers’’; United States StatlsUoal Abstract, 1040. 
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State and district 

Potential 

voters 

Votes 

oast 

Peroeot 
of po¬ 
tential 
voters 
voting 

Employed 

workers 

Estimated 
number of 
workers 
of votlnf 

age 

Estimated 
number of 
workere 
disfrsa- 
ohised by 
poll tax 

OeoifiaxOontiDiied. 

Dlstrlot; 

ft__ 

210,400 

163,000 

170,100 

130,300 

125,900 

170,200 

41,700 

23,000 

87,300 

24.600 
80,200 

18.600 

13 

102,000 

00,000 

.108,000 

84,000 

73.000 

107,000 

§§§§§§ 

161,000 

fi_ 

18 

niooo 

76,000 

62,000 

60,000 

86,000 

7_ 

22 

ft-_,_ 

18 

9_ 

24 

10_ _ _ 

11 

Mississippi: 

Total. . . . 

District: 

t_ _ 

^1.100,W 

146,200 

12 

72A000 

666,000 

577,000 

141,000 
124,800 
244, fXX) 
100,200 
137.000 
175.400 

10.300 
16.000 
13,000 

16.300 
24,100 
26,000 

14 

83,000 

75,000 

68,000 

148,000 

55,000 

66,000 

58,000 

130,000 

47,000 

61,000 

74.000 

123,000 

2 . 

14 

76.'000 
164,000 
61,000 
8i,000 
97,000 
167,000 

a_ . _ -- .. 

6 


15 

ft_._1_._ 

17 

731000 

87,000 

160,000 

6 . 

16 

7 . 

260.000 

20,800 

11 


Tolftl _ _ 

000.800 

00.700 

10 

661,000 

605.000 

631 000 

District: 

1 . 

151.600 

16,000 

15,100 

11 

100.000 

00,000 

80.000 

2 _ _ 

104; 000 
160,600 
187,200 

8 

128,000 

116, ono 

106,000 

ft , ,_ 

16.100 
24,600 

lu 

107,000 

06,000 

111,000 

86.000 

4 _ , , _ 

13 

123,000 

86.000 

07.000 

68.000 

ft. 

mono 

14.000 

12 

77,000 

104,000 

0 . 

no, 100 

uooo 

7 

116,000 

97,000 

Tennessee: 

Totnl _T_- —_ 

1,703.400 

417.200 

24 

042.000 

843,000 

^ 638,000 

District: 

1 . 

210,300 

236.800 

67,600 

27 

111,000 

128.000 

100.000 

73,000 

79.000 

2 .. 

72,000 

31 

116,000 

ft .. _ 

191,600 

178.500 

61,400 

27 

mooo 

06,000 

04,000 

60,000 

66,000 

4 , ... __ 

43,100 
40.000 

24 

86.000 

6 "i:::.::::::::::;;;;;.::;:::..: 

242.000 

20 

137,000 

123.000 

08,000 

6 . 

118,400 i 

24.600 

21 

66,000 

59,000 

47,000 

7 ... . ,, _ , _ : 

148,100 
145,000 

26,600 
84,800 

18 

7A 000 
82,000 
141,000 

68,000 

74,000 

127,000 

66,000 

ft . - . ... _ 

24 

66,009 

9 . 

237.800 

68,300 

26 

96 000 

Texas: 

Total ... 

8,720,000 

1,010.400 

27 

2,138,000 

1,024.000 

1.40i000 

District: 

1 _ , _ _ 

174,600 

27,000 

15 

04.000 

105,000 

94,000 

77,000 

162,000 

83,000 

03,000 

212,000 

128,000 

94,000 

78,000 

08,000 

86, (NK) 
04,000 

72,000 
73,000 
63, (XM) 
49,000 

2 . i 

104,500 

109,000 

167,400 

266.700 

151.700 
171.000 

43,600 
43.100 

22 

A . ! 

26 

86,000 

69,000 

4 . 

40,300 
66.100 

29 

ft __ 

26 

146,000 

7A000 

84,000 

110,000 

ft - - _ 

33. 5(N) 

22 

58,000 
69. (KK) 

7 . . _,_ 

31,000 

18 

ft - _ 

344,200 

04,700 

28 

191,000 

138,000 

M __ 

210,000 

62,800 

48.400 
37,200 
54, KMI 
52,000 
69,000 

84.400 

26 1 

115,000 

86,000 

in __ __ _ 

165,700 

20 ! 

85,000 

60.000 

11 _ 

140,000 1 
180,400 
160,000 
194.100 

25 

70,000 

^000 

12 .. ,.. . ___ 

29 

88,000 

62,000 

13 __ 

81 

86,000 

76.000 

62,000 


80 

119,000 

107.000 

7A000 

60,000 

Ifi 

139.100 

28 

102,000 

92,000 


107,400 

84,500 1 

32 

107,000 

68,000 

06,000 

65,000 

17 _ 

139.200 

4MiOO 

83 

61,000 

41,000 

1«_ - — _ - 

143,400 

52,900 

87 

68,000 

61,000 

38,000 

10 _ 

167,300 

63.S00 

84 

86,000 

7A000 

60,000 

76,000 

an _ __ _ _ 

100,600 

66,400 

53,300 

80 

110,000 

107,000 

21 . 

148,600 

86 

80,000 

72,000 

46,000 

Virginia; 

Total __ _ 

1,567,600 

316,000 

20 

033,000 

840,000 

871,000 


District; - 

1 . 

162,600 

207,600 

22.600 

20,800 

36,000 

10,800 

25,600 

H100 

40.800 

41.800 

16 I 

03,000 

84,000 

118,000 

71,000 

101,000 

a __ _ 

14 ! 

m.ooo 

a'’*""""'™!™!™!!!!!. 

203.700 
184,200 

150.600 

181.700 
161,000 
106,000 

180.600 

18 

16 

127,000 
80,000 { 

114,000 

72,000 

08,000 

61,000 


16 

24, 

98,000 j 
106,000 

88,000 

05,000 

74,000 

72,000 

7 .. 

ft. __-. _ 

P^^ 

21 

84,000 1 
120,000 
04,000 

7A000 

108,000 

66,000 

85,000 


66,600 

SI 

86,000 

60,000 

Total. B States .. 

11616.400 

2.740.100 

20 

7,087.000 

7.1V0.000 

6.788.000 


Addmi of Hon. Robert P. Pottwwm 
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Of 

H(Ni. CUFTQN A WOODRUH 

Of fXItOmTA 

IN TBM ncfom OF BjmmstasnATmm 
Uandbap* October IZ, 19i2 

Mk*. WOOBETTM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 


marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing address by the Honorable Robert 
P. Patterson, the Under Secretary of War, 
before American Federation of Labor 
convention at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
October 7,1942: 

1 am not going to spe^ about labor having 
the greatast stake in this war. Tou men of 
labor—-Amsrtoans and Canadians—have the 
same stake as the reet of your countrymen— 
no more, no less. Like iha others, you have 
brothers and sons in the armed forces, facing 
the hardships and perils that are the lot of 
the soldier and the sailor. You have the 
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same rldu that all Americana and Canadiane 
have in the outcome of the war—continuance 
of your existence as freemen in caee of vic¬ 
tory, slavery In case of defeat. We are all in 
the same boat, and It is up to all of us to 
pull our weight In the boat. 

The matter that concerns us all now la the 
conduct of the war effort. That Is our only 
Item of business. I have heard people talk 
of the need of maintaining civilian morale 
atul civilian oomforta and conveniences. Un¬ 
less X am badly mistaken our citizens are will¬ 
ing, more than willing, to sacriOce their com¬ 
forts and conveniences in order to arm and 
equip the men who are fighting for ua. As 
for maintenance of morale, civilian morale 
will be better taken care of by a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

We now have in the United States Army 
4,000,000 men, about as many men as we had 
under arms at the end of the last war. We 
had 300,000 men 2 years ago. bo that you can 
see what our rate of growth haa been. Peo¬ 
ple have asked what the size of the Army 
will ultimately be. The answer to that ques¬ 
tion is that It will be large enough and strong 
enough to whip Hitler and bis Japanese 
allies. 

Our soldiers are trained to fight, and they 
have the spirit to fight. Dally we receive 
reports of the heroism of our men on the 
fighting fronts. Let me give you a recent 
example. In a raid of flying fortresses against 
German shipyards in Occupied France on Au¬ 
gust 24, a fortress, flying in formation at a 
height of 4^ miles above the ground, was 
attacked by German Focke-Wulf 190^8 as it 
went past the French coast in broad day¬ 
light. Bfachine-gun fire ripped through the 
wings, cannon shells raked the fuselage, the 
gunners in th upper turret, a waist gunner, 
and the radio operators were hit. Two en¬ 
gines were put out of commission. The gr.s 
tanks were full of holes. A propeller on a 
remaining engine was badly battered. The 
plane was bit by over 2,000 maohlne-gun 
bullets and 12 explosive cannon shells. Still 
this plane kept its place In the formation 
and carried out Its mission of bombing Nazi 
shipyards. On the return flight, enemy 
fighters again attacked. Three of the 
wounded men in the plane were out of action, 
as were two of the plane's engines, but the 
gims of the flying fortress drove off the 
attackers. The pilot, Lieutenant Lipsky, 
brought his battered ship safely back to 
Britain. 

You who are working to supply the armed 
forces with the material with which they 
will bring about the defeat our enemies 
must each day with your hands and your 
minds match in production the skill and 
courage of that pilot and his crew. 

You must also match In production the 
bravery of the Canadian forces—and that is 
a high standard. We Americans pay tribute 
to the gallant members of the Canadian 
armed forces. We are fully aware that you 
have been In this war much longer than we, 
and we realize that your participation, in the 
light of the relative sizes of our countries, 
has thus far been greater than ours. We 
know, too, of the bravery of the First Cana¬ 
dian Division in France In 1940. We know 
of the courage and sacrifices of the Canadian 
forces In the raid on XMeppe on August 16. 
the first large-scale operation against Hitler 
in western Europe since the fall of France. 
That operation Is one of which the Canadians 
can be proud, for It was chiefly a Canadian 
effort. Although the losses suffered were 
heavy, the lessons learned at Dieppe will loom 
large in the assault which must be made, 
as soon as possible and with every force at 
our command, against Hitler and his fortified 
stronghold of Europe. 

To equip an army of the size we have and 
contemplate and at the same time to furnish 
otzr Allies with equipment—planes, tanks, 
field guns, machine guns, and all the rest— 
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the biggest production job we have ever 
tackled. That job oalle tor the greateet pro¬ 
duction effort by the Army and by lnduatry« 
management, and labor alike. Production of 
this armament will require deeper and deeper 
cuts into production of goods to satisfy civil¬ 
ian demands. It will require the suspension 
of many of our peacetime standards as to 
hours and conditions of labor. It will require 
that there be no deviations from the pledges 
patriotically given by the leaders of labor 
that there will be no strikes or stoppages on 
war production. Strikes are few and far be¬ 
tween now. There should be none, and I am 
confident that os the full significance of the 
war Is brought home to all our people there 
will be none. 

The balance of power that will spell vic¬ 
tory or defeat may He in the difference be¬ 
tween a good day's work measured by a 
peacetime standard and by a wartime stand- 
aid. 

There is unused productive capacity which 
lies dormant in the hands and minds of men. 
Everyone who works In a shop knows that on 
some days he gets a lot more work done than 
cn other days. What he produces depends on 
many things; on how he feels, how his fore¬ 
man feels, how things are at home, who Is 
benefiting from hls work. and. most Im¬ 
portant of all, what he and the men in the 
shop consider a good day's work, and the 
men In the shop know. 

In peacetime, the amount produced in a 
day's work may not be a serious matter, but 
in wartime on war work, the difference be¬ 
tween a good day's work and less than that 
is of great importance. 

There are 42.000.000 of tis employed in war 
production. Together, we must make every 
ship, every plane, every tank, gun. bomb, and 
every round of ammunition. If we fail to 
deliver enough and on time, the day of vic¬ 
tory wlU drag out, and thousands more of 
our boys will be missing in action because 
42,000.000 of you and me failed, each one of 
us, to produce that important difference be¬ 
tween what constitutes a wartime good day’s 
work and a peacetime good day's work. 

We will not fall In the quality and effec¬ 
tiveness of our weapons. Some time ago it 
was being said that the Oarand rifle was an 
inferior weapon. That charge was utterly 
untrue. The Oarand rifle has three times the 
fire power of any comparable rifle. General 
MacArthur reported from Bataan that the 
Oarand had amply proved its superiority. 
Charges of inferiority died away in the face 
of actual performance. Next it was our tanks. 
Stories were told that the recoil of the gim 
knocked off the tracks, that the fire power 
was below the fire power of the German tanks. 
Those stories had no foundation and the 
charge was dropped. Recently It was our 
pianos. It was said that our P-40 was in¬ 
ferior to the Japanese Zero. But actual per¬ 
formance in combat is a better test than the 
opinion of back-seat drivers. The results for 
the month of August were that the P-40’8 
shot down 18 Zeros, with the loss of only 2 
P-40*8. If that is failure, make the most of 
it. The same Inadequacy, I suppose, was re¬ 
sponsible for the combat record set in the 
80-day period from August 14 through Sep¬ 
tember 14. In that period the ratio of enemy 
planes destroyed in combat by the United 
Btotes forces to loss of our planes was 7V^ to 1. 

Careless criticism does not advance our 
cause; it serves Hitler's. Even though false 
stories are eventually shown to be untrue, 
they may have the harmful effect of shaking 
the confidence of our soldiers in the effeotlve- 
nees of their weapons. The rumor monger 
can cause trouble. 

In the days to come, Hitler will redouble 
hls efforts to divide the nations now united 
against him, and In this he wlU make use of 
the rumor mongers among tis. His agents 
Will spread stories In the Unlj«d States and 


in Canada that refieot on Britain. We will 
hear more of the old yam that the British are 
trying to get others to do the fighting. The 
story Is contradicted by the casualty lists, 
but Nazi agents will concoct flgutes of their 
own. In Britain his agents will spread the 
story that the Americans are not doing their 
part In fighting but are interested only In 
making money out of the war. And he will 
try to alienate us from Russia. He wrote his 
methods out in his book; how he would 
spread distrust and confusion and conquer 
from within. 

When ovir thoughts are on Britain, we will 
recall the heroism of the Dunkirk withdrawal; 
we will bear In mind that for a whole year 
Britain faced Germany, alone, save for the 
help of Canada and the other colonies, and 
at a time when she was virtually unarmed; 
we will remember the gallantry with which 
the British and colonials went to the assist¬ 
ance of Greece, though the odds were almost 
hopeless. When we turn to Russia, we will 
not forget the heroic defense of Stalingrad, 
and we will not forget that the Russians have 
killed more Germans than Hitler can afford 
to lose. When the history of this war is 
written in years to come, it will be set down 
that the Invasion of Russia was Hitler's 
great mistake. 

What we will keep foremost in our minds, 
throughout this war is that we have a com¬ 
mon cause against Hitler and his fellow- 
criminals. It Is the cause of free men every¬ 
where. Hitler is determined to put the en¬ 
tire world in chains. We are determined to 
destroy Hitlerism and the chains which he 
has forged. That Is the unswerving purpose 
and pledge of the United Nations. 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTA'nVES 

MondiAy, October 12, 1942 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following letter: 

Farm Management. Inc.. 

Jrwin, Ohio, September 30, 1942, 
Hon. Clarence J. Brown, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: In the past few weeks 
we have done a lot of thinking around this 
office about the farm situation but have 
not chosen heretofore to annoy you with 
our ideas. It seemed from what we have 
read in the Congressional Record and the 
newspapers that all Members of Congress 
were getting pretty complete Information as 
to that situation. 

We as an organization looking after 260 
farms for absentee owners spend about 90 
percent of our effort In maintaining and 
Increasing production of various farm food 
products which are much desired on the 
part of the Nation at this time. We have 
with considerable fear noted the tendency 
of older farm owners and farm tenants to 
sell out completely and give up any attempt 
to continue fanning. This attitude, devel¬ 
oping suddenly, seemed to be dxtt to the 
fact that those operators considered there 
was not going to be enough profit to make 
the effort worth whUe. In our opinion, had 
the prospects for making money for those 
Individuals been sufficiently bright they 


would not have sold out or considered doing 
so. A great part of our effort at this time 
Is to attempt to instill In these men a spirit 
of patriotism which will caiMs them to stay 
with the ship and do the best they can under 
the circumstances which appear to be becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult. 

There is one thing sure, something will 
have to be done to relieve the condition or 
production will definitely fall off. Just what 
should be done we do not know. Undoubted¬ 
ly, eventually the farmer will be completely 
regimented and he will have no choice as 
to remaining on the farm or leaving it. 

I have thought considerable about the 
idea of setting in force a bottom wage rate 
for farm workers. For years I have thought 
that the farm laborer was really the forgotten 
man of the Nation. He works at a minimum 
wage and does not have the advantages of 
social security, unemployment insurance, and 
things of that kind. 

These men on good farms are hlgh-clasB 
laboring men and are of great value in our 
production piogram. 1 hope to live to sec 
the day when their pay will be equivalent to 
what men In industry receive, and when 
they will have living conditions which will 
compare with the city worker. The increased 
cost to the public in food purchases would 
not be material if such a program were in¬ 
augurated. 

1 appreciate the fact that it would not be 
a good political move to advocate such a plan, 
but there is no question In my mind but 
that eventually It would bring about an im¬ 
provement in the entire farm picture. 

Please do not take time to reply to this 
letter. I simply want you to know that we 
are very familiar with the situation through¬ 
out Ohio and, as I said, are doing a lot of 
thinking. 

Very truly yours, 

G. G. McIlroy. 

President, Farm Management, Inc. 


Lt. Gerald P. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker. I have 
asked and received permission to extend 
my remarks in the CoNOREskoNAL Rec¬ 
ord today and to Include therein an ad¬ 
dress by Qov. J. Howard McQrath, of 
my home State of Rhode Island, at the 
dedication of the Lt. Qerald P. Ken¬ 
nedy Hangar, Hillsgrove, R. I., on Sun¬ 
day, October 11, 1942, because I want 
to make a permanent record of a fine 
tribute paid by the Governor to one of 
Rhode Island’s own boys who gave his 
life In line of duty to our country. 

Lieutenant Kennedy was a typical 
Rhode Island boy and all of Rhode Is¬ 
land’s citizens join the Governor in me¬ 
morializing his life and his devotion to 
duty up to the very moment when a 
most regrettable accident snuffed out 
hls Ufe. 

Qerald Kennedy has gone to his re¬ 
ward but his memory will remain long 
in the minds and hearts of hii fellow 
Rhode Islanders. 
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Qomnor UcOrath'i ad^ss follows: 

Ctotiator Qkbsw, Mr. Goyle, representatlvei of 
the Army ihd Mery, Adjutant General Can¬ 
non, OlstliiguUhed and invited gueete, ladles, 
and gentlemen, we are met today to dedicate 
this great air hangar--and in our dedica¬ 
tion to celebrate the completion of another 
effective inetrmnent of national defense. No 
other single evldenee exists anywhere in 
Rhode Island, that better personifies the spirit 
and determination of this State, than we 
see before ua In this building. I will no 
sooner have accepted this completed build¬ 
ing on behalf of the State than our posses¬ 
sion will pass to the Army of the XThited 
States. 

We have already dedicated this building to 
our all-out war effort, llndoubtedly those 
who originally planned for its construction 
bad little conception that world events wcu'd 
make the need for Its use in actual warfare 
felt so soon before Its completion. There can 
be no doubt that those who did plan it wei'e 
prompted by a proper sense of preparedness 
for the eventuality of war—however remote 
It seemed at that time. 

While most of the work on this project has 
been carried out during the last 2 years, and 
within the administration of your present 
Governor, It is most fitting that 1 should 
remind you that this project was inaugurated 
by my predecessor. Governor Vanderbilt, and 
dedicatory remarks would be Incomplete that 
failed to recognize his foresight and express 
appreciation of the State that he carried 
through with plana to start this construc¬ 
tion. He, together with all who have labored 
here to place stone upon stone and swing the 
mighty girders into place, has engravened the 
determination and spirit of Rhode Island 
into an image, which is this building. 

The last 8 years have seen tremendous ad¬ 
vancement of aviation In Rhode Island. 
Much of that progress has been due to the 
adequacy of this airport. It has few that 
equal or surpass It in the country. Most 
of us remember the history of its building, 
and all of us acknowledge that It came to 
its present high development under the driv¬ 
ing and Inspiring leadership of the man 
whose name It now bears— Thzodore Francis 
ORiaBN. It stands as a monument of his in¬ 
terest and enthusiasm In air power,* and It 
rates high among the great physical Im¬ 
provements which he, as Governor, gave to 
this State. 

I am happy that he has been able to come 
back from his duties in Washington to be 
here today, for I know how hls heart will 
rejoice In seeing this one more great addition 
to the airport that bears his name. Bis 
interest In this very project has been as 
generous and sincere ae though he were 
personally responsible for its construction. 
To him 1 have gone on numerous occasions 
during the past 2 years for help to solve prob¬ 
lems of finance and priority that were not 
foreseen when this project was commenced. 

Above and beyond the necessity of con¬ 
ceiving a need such as this hangar was meant 
to provide—and beyond the collateral assist¬ 
ance which Senators and Governors, and 
Innumerable persons in an walks of life can 
contribute to a realisation of an original 
conception—^there is the fact that structures 
like this are the handiwork of men who labor 
with their brawn and muscle. It is no dif¬ 
ferent in this case, for all our planning would 
go for naught if we did not have the willing 
hands, the skillful hands, working together 
to build the structure. 

Within the oiganiaation that we have come 
to know as the Work Projects Administration, 
that wUUngnew and that skUlfUlnen was 
found. It was found at a time when expert 
•kills oould not be abeorhed hy prlwite indus¬ 
try, and those men became employees ckf this 
Jbdorml agettog and under Its supervi¬ 


sion have brought forth this contribution to 
our national defense. 

That this is the largest and most compli¬ 
cated structure built in EUiode Island by the 
Work Projecta Administration is in and of 
Itself sufficient tribute to every man who 
worked here; but their higher reward shall be 
reflected in the supreme effort, yes. maybe 
in the life and death struggle of the brave 
pilots who will take our planes that have 
been housed and serviced here to fight off 
an enemy approaching to destroy the homes 
and lives of the loved ones, for whom these 
men labored here to provide. 

Time and events have moved so swiftly 
that certain operations required the cooper¬ 
ating work of the organized skills and trades 
in this State. There has seldom been a finer 
demonstration of cooperation for the common 
good than that which hae characterized tlie 
relatlonshlpa between governmental agencies 
and private industry in our common endeavor 
to finish this structure for our war needs 
before it was too late. And so I wish to pay 
a word of tribute and thanks and express the 
appreciation of the people of the State to our 
organized employees for their cooperation. 

Finally, there was the necessity for an over¬ 
all coordinator to carry this vast project to 
completion. We had such a man in Mr. 
Parreli D. Coyle and the very competent 
staff that has worked with him In the 
Work Projects Administration organization 
In Rhode Island. My constant contact with 
him on the problems related to this con¬ 
struction gives me a high appreciation of 
his courage, hls determination, and his in¬ 
sistence that this building should, indeed, be 
a monument crowning all of the splendid 
improvements in Rhode Island—that the 
men who have worked under him during the 
years past have brought about. I am sure 
we are all extremely grateful to Mr. Coyle for 
hls work, crowned by the splendid celebra¬ 
tion of the dedication in which wo arc now 
taking part. 

This building was or^nally conceived as 
a place to house Rhode Island's own air unit. 
Our State was early chosen by the Federal 
authorities to organize an air corps as part of 
its National Guard. We did organize the One 
Hundred and Fifty-second Observation 
Squadron as a unit of the Rhode Island Na¬ 
tional Guard. This hangar was to be its home. 
The boys who composed that unit have been 
oaUed to active du^ outside of our State. 
They have already served valiantly In this 
war, and I am quite convinced that devotion 
to duty of that squadron will one day make 
a glorious page in Rhode Island’s history. 
This hangar would not be completely dedi¬ 
cated were we not to give It a name worthy of 
its high purpose. 

I have been asked to combine my authority 
as Governor, with the sanction of the Federal 
agencies that were concerned with its build¬ 
ing, to select a name for it. After thorough 
research I have reached the conclusion that 
it would be most fitting that it henceforth be 
known by the name of one of those brave 
Rhode Island boys who formed the unit that 
was to be housed here and who since has 
given hls life in the service of hls country. 

1 believe I have lound one whoee history 
would be typical of the persistence and per¬ 
severance in drill and duty that another might 
term ’"drudgery**; one who gave of himself be¬ 
fore the imminence of the actual combat, but 
who nonetheless was ready to sacrifice to 
prepare himself when the hour of need would 
arrive; one who has met the test of a true 
soldier, Who knew that sacrifice must begin 
within one's own self, that was resigned to 
saorlfloe of time and pereonsl pleasures, with 
wearisome and unsung preparation for the 
strength and skills with which he would one 
day risk hls all for the security of hls country 
mud its people; one who oonsdentlously would 
toU around the oalendir for competency. 


counting the years by bis growth in military 
stature, which cannot be measured altogether 
by the insignia of commissions won; one who 
while he would have no thought that he was 
entitled to a monopoly of merit, would be the 
first to acknowledge the deserving labors of 
hls own comrades. 

I have found in the ranks of the One Hun¬ 
dred and Fifty-second Observation Squadron 
such a one. and 1 do here now dedicate this 
hangar to his memory. 

He was first of all a Rhode Islander. Born 
In Providence, on October 4, 1015; educated 
in parochial and public schools of Provi¬ 
dence: employed as executive secretary at 
Brown A Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

On October 13, 1933, he enlisted in Battery 
P, One Hundred and Third Field Artillery, 
as a private; advanced to corporal, then 
sergeant. October 12. 1936, honorably dis¬ 
charged by expiration of term of service, 
with notation of character, excellent. 

The following day he reenlleted in the 
same unit, and on October 12, 1937. honor¬ 
ably diarharged by expiration of term of 
service; character, excellent. 

On the following day he enlisted in head¬ 
quarters battery, One Hundred and Third 
Field Artillery, as a private, soon promoted to 
staff sergeant. 

On October 12, 1988, again honorably dis¬ 
charged by expiration of term of service; 
character, excellent. 

The following day reelnllstment in the same 
unit; and on September 23. 1939, placed on 
active duty in conn^tion with the organi¬ 
zation of the One Hundred and Fifty-second 
Observation Pquadron. 

On October 12, 1939. honorably discharged 
from headquarters battery, One Hundred 
and Third Field Artillery, by expiration of 
term of service; character, excellent. 

The following day enlisted in the One 
Hundred and Fifty-second Observation 
Squadron as a private. Immediately ad¬ 
vanced to staff sergeant. 

November 26, 1940, Inducted Into Federal 
service. 

On May 23.1941, appointed second lieuten¬ 
ant. Air Corps, Army of the United States. 

March 30, 1942, appointed first lieutenant. 
Air Corps, Army of the United States. 

April 21, 1942, killed In line of duty at Port 
Devens, Mass. 

This Is the glorious history of our fellow 
citizen, the first member of the One Hundred 
and Fifty-second Observation Squadron, for 
whose use this building was conceived and 
erected, to meet death in line of duty. In 
dedicating this building to his memory, we 
do so because it is customary to find title to 
such places in the exploits of men; weighing 
the circumstances under which men are 
Judged, this is rightfully so. 

The necessities of war and the qualities of 
our warriors will give us a wealth of worthy 
names, and as the days move on that wealth 
will become richer even as we find ourselves 
in .the very act of making a choice. 

In this dedication to the memory of this 
Rhode Island soldier, we do not detract one 
Jot from any hero made, or in the making, 
nor do we overlook the soldier unknown, or 
unsung, only because fate passed him by, 
though he prepared and shared in the com¬ 
mon task out of which distinction and sacri¬ 
fice can come to only so few. In this dedi¬ 
cation 1 trust it will be forever understood 
that our act is an acknowledgment and en¬ 
couragement to those who bear the burden 
and the heat of the day that their sacrifices 
are not forgotten; that though their labors 
are not tinged with the radiance of heroic 
moments in the exsJtation of battle, yet they, 
too. have served. 

And therefore now do I, J. Howard Mc¬ 
Grath, Governor of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, name this bangiu* 
the ’’lieutenant Gerald P. Kennedy Hangar.” 
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Congreitman Celler Peiitioiis the Presi- 
. dent To Protest LoTal Atrocities 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW TOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following letter written 
by me to the President of the United 
States: 

New Yoiuc, October 10, 1942, 
Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. President: The whole world 
stands aghast at the continued pogroms and 
persecutions of helpless Jews in unoccupied 
France by Premier Pierre Laval under appar¬ 
ent instructions from Nazi Germany. 

According to the Swiss press "Laval has 
promised Hitler to deliver every Jew in 
Prance into Nazi hands. He has ordered all 
the 170,000 Jews in unoccupied Prance to be 
interned.’* They are then to be deported to 
Germany or Axis-controlled lands, there to 
linger in a slavery worse than death. The 
process of round-up is being completed. 

It is reported that many Jewish women 
have thrown their children out of windows 
and Jumped to their own death to avoid 
capture by Laval and Nazi agents. They 
realize that their seizure might not only 
mean prison and torture but rape and con¬ 
finement in German Army brothels. 

The Nazis have boasted that the large city 
of Rouen is now "Judcnreln" (free of all 
Jews), and in a number of other French 
towns, the entire Jewish population has been 
imprisoned, pending deportation. 

With typical Laval-Nazl bestiality, 4,000 
Jewish children were snatched from their 
parents and sent to Germany. All identifi¬ 
cation papers were destroyed, so that the 
parents will never be able to trace their sons 
and daughters. To top off his unadulterated 
cruelty, Laval has levied a fine of 6,000,000 
francs a month on all Jews in France to sup¬ 
port the Union of French Jews, which is an 
organization through which the degradation 
of Jews is accomplished and to which union 
all Jews must belong. 

His Holiness, Pope Plus XII. has voiced 
righteous indignation at these outrages that 
only have their counterpart in the history 
of medieval horrors. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse protested as 
follows; "That children, women, and men— 
fathers and mothers—should be treated like 
animals is the melancholy spectacle that 
has been reserved for our age to witness." 
The Bishop of Montauban cried out against 
the barbarous savagery of Laval’s henchmen 
and said, "Here in our countryside we wit¬ 
ness a heart-rending spectacle." 

The national council of the Reformed 
Church of France has added its voice of 
protest and ordered a message read in all its 
pulpits last Sunday, which. In part. I quote; 
"• * • that divine law does not permit 

that families created by Ood shall be broken 
up. children separsted from their mothers, 
the right of asylum and its compassion be 
unrecognized, the respect of the human per¬ 
son transgressed, and beings without defense 
delivered to tragic fates." 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
other British dignitaries have lashed out 
against these Jewish persecutions. 

But Premier Laval warns all remonstrators 
to mind their own business and spurns the 
appeals of outraged humanity. He answers 
the call for pity made by the Catholic Church 
by imprisoning its priests. 


Our honored and beloved Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, has called Laval to task, but to 
no avail. 

In my humble opinion. It remains for you, 
whose word is hearkened unto by the civi¬ 
lized world, to petition Laval to abide by rules 
of decency and the dictates of humanity. 

We are not as yet at war with the Laval- 
Petaln government. We still have our Em¬ 
bassy at Vichy and the French Ambassador 
is resident in Washington. Many disagree 
with our policy of appeasement toward the 
Vichy regime. But that is a question of for¬ 
eign policy that rests with you. In the for¬ 
mulation of that policy. 1 willingly and 
wholeheartedly follow you. You are ac¬ 
quainted with facts—essential for proper 
judgment—of which your critics can have no 
knowledge. 

Perhaps Premier Laval might listen to you. 
At least, it may not be inappropriate for me. 
as a Representative in Congress and an 
ardent supporter of your administration, 
proud of my friendship with you. to request 
earnestly that you address to Pierre Laval 
a personal remonstratlon and a plea that he 
cease his depredations upon the Jewish peo¬ 
ple in unoccupied France. Assuredly it can¬ 
not be amiss for you to draw his attention, 
for example, to tlie fact that thousands of 
these Jews he orders pillaged, volunteered in 
the French Army as soon as war broke out to 
risk their lives for the preservation of France. 

There is ample precedent for the sug¬ 
gested action. In 1903, President Theodore 
Roosevelt vehemently inveighed against the 
Czar of Russia for his massacre of the Jews 
of Kishinof. then the capital of Bessarabia, 
Russia. 

The Nation rejoices In your announcement 
that our country is prepared to cooperate in 
a United Nations commission, to be estab¬ 
lished after the war for the investigation of 
the war crimes of the Axis, with the intention 
to mete out Just and sure punishment to 
"ringleaders responsible for the organized 
murder of thousands of innocent persons 
and the commission of atrocities." 

The Nation also welcomes the announce¬ 
ment of Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles that we plan to permit the immigra¬ 
tion of refugee children from France whose 
parents have been summarily seized and 
deported. 

But, in addition, I hope you may specifically 
call Pierre Laval to task and beseech him to 
cease bis cruelties. Your appeal may now 
act as a deterrent and prevent future atroci¬ 
ties. Your effort may be abortive, but the 
world of humanity v/lll long remember. 

In any event, your accusing finger might 
well be pointed at Pierre Laval for posterity 
to recognize as the new Torquemada. 

Sincerely yours, 

Emanuel Celler. 


Gen. Ctfimir Pulafki Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LUCIEN J. MAGORA 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. MAaORA. Mr. Speaker, the ob¬ 
servance of Oen. Casimir Pulaski Me¬ 
morial Day this year takes on especial 
significance. 

The history of this nobleman-soldier is 
well known not only to students of state¬ 
craft and military procedure, but also to 
every pupil of history. No detailed 
chronicling is necessary at this point. 


RECORD 

But, we can draw helpful lessons from 
the life of General Pulaski. He was born 
of royal blood, reared in wealth and com¬ 
fort, protected against the hard knocks 
of things worldly; yet. he chose to cast all 
of these aside and loin the forces which 
fought the never-ending battle against 
inequality, oppression, and tyranny in all 
its forms. 

Today, Americans are being required to 
put aside, temporarily, many of the com¬ 
forts of life. To win a global war. we 
must put first things first; some con¬ 
veniences we long have known and have 
come to take for granted, must be given 
up for the duration of the war. Pulaski 
had the choice of comfort or the fight 
for freedom. He knew what the cost 
might be—in his case it was death on the 
battlefield—but he was ready to pay that 
price. To him. freedom overshadowed 
all else, no price was too great. If every 
person in the United States would, today, 
become Imbued with the spirit of Pulaski, 
national unity would be accomplished 
overnight. That, perhaps, Is the great¬ 
est lesson we learn from the life of Gen¬ 
eral Pulaski. 

And from his life and deeds we draw 
the most telling answer to the critics 
who would have the United States pursue 
an ostrich-like foreign policy. When the 
days were darkest for the Revolutionary 
cause, Pulaski was In Poland, far from 
the roar o* battle. But, exemplifying the 
spirit of friendship that always has ex¬ 
isted between Poland and the United 
States, he crossed the sea, organized cav¬ 
alry divisions of the Colonial Army, 
fought with, and counselled with George 
Washington. 

Today the United States is repaying 
that debt. Wherever an Axis ship Is sent 
to the bottom, wherever Axis plane, 
fortification or position Is destroyed, a 
blow Is stiuck for restitution of Poland— 
an expression of thanks to Pulaski is 
voiced in a most material way. 

Pulaski’s deeds will ever remain fresh 
in the memory of a grateful United 
States. We honor ourselves by honoring 
him. 

No greater love has any man, than 
that he lay down his life for his friends. 
That was Pulaski’s love for fellow cru¬ 
saders for true democracy. 


Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 

OF MISSOURI ^ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
I desire to state if I were not confined to 
a hospital, I would be present today and 
would cast my vote for the discharge of 
the committee from further consideration 
of the poll-tax bill and 1 would vote for 
the legislation. 

I think this legislation has been too 
long delayed, and 1 further think the 
Congress is entirely within its rights in 
passing such a bill. 
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Incitert of Rico faitobnooe Are Trdlors 


B3C1VN8XON OP REMARKS 
or 

HON.JOHNJ^NGS,JR. 

nr THB HOaSB of RBFRnSBNTAllVn 
Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend Max Friedman, a leading business¬ 
man. a public-spirited citizen, and a 
member of the county court of Knoxville, 
called my attention last wedsi to an edi¬ 
torial by Guy L. Smith, editor of the 
Knoxville Journal. This editorial is so 
good I feel it should be made available 
to the people of the Nation. 

mCXTKIM or BAGS mrOXJDUNCS ARB TRAXTORB 
(By Quy n. Smith) 

Note: Any aimllarity between the charac¬ 
ters portrayed herein and actual persons, 
living or dead. Is purely coincidental. 

Germany is full o- Naals. 

If you're going to live in Germany, you'd 
better be a Nazi, or the first thing you know 
youll find yourself facing a firing squad or 
moaning low in a concentration camp. 

Because the Nazi theory of force demands 
that any minority shall be dealth with ruth¬ 
lessly. treated as we sometimes say "like a 
dog." though it must be said that most of 
us treat our dogs much better than the Nazi 
treats a member of a minority. 

When we think of Nazis, our minds natu¬ 
rally turn toward Hitler end Germany. 

We think of cold, hard eyes. We think of 
voices pitched high in hysterical vitupera¬ 
tion. We think of goose-stepping troops and 
storm troopers virlth their swastika arm bands. 

But all the NaBis are not in Germany. We 
have some of them right here in the United 
States. Not all of them belong to the Bund, 
either. Some of them are going about among 
us in perfect freedom. 

Nor are all these Nazis little men who 
simply have been misled. Some of them are 
in high places of responsibility. Some of 
them. Ood pity us, occupy pulpits where they 
shame the Ood they claim to serve by being 
Nazis in their hearts! 

There are many symptoms of Nazism, either 
In the well-marked variety to be found in 
Germany, or in the uncultivated and less 
plainly branded species in this country. 

But whatever other signs your Nazi may 
show of the things that are in his heart, one 
common tie binds together all the Nazis 
under the sxm. whether they be In Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Beattie, or BLnoxvllle. That 
common denominator of nazi-ism Is the will¬ 
ful and mmlicious fanning of race antago¬ 
nisms, the deliberate creation of hostility 
toward racial minorities. 

Let us illustrate what we mean. There 
was once a preacher In a certain town who 
became deeply involved In controversy with 
one of Its boards, or agencies. It was an issue 
splendidly suited to his style of preaching. 
He could rant, and twist the facts and per¬ 
vert the truth; and—best ot all for him—he 
eottid get in an oeetRlonRl sly remark in the 
course of his sennons that would do any 
Nazi’s heart good. Such remarks dealt, of 
course, with racial prejudices. They were 
calculated to hold some race up to ridicule 
or belittlement in the eyes of the preacher’s 
trusting congregation. 

X femsmber one time, when bis contro¬ 
versy with this municipal agency, one of 
whose members was a Jew, was at its peak, 
he had this to say. In substance: 

*7 tell you t have more respect for that 
Jew who thinks so-and-so than 1 have for 
pious-faoed Ofarlstians who are willing to 
compromise on this Iseue.** 


There, spoke the simon-pure NsbI. Be 
couldn’t have branded himself any more ef¬ 
fectively if he had spoken his sermon in 
German, if he hsd helled Hitler, or if he 
had appeared in his pulpit wearii^ a swas¬ 
tika arm band. 

"That Jew!" What a world of scorn this 
Nazi managed to get in the word "thst’’l 
How slyly hs led his congregation to feel 
that If he bad less respect for the gentile 
members of this agency than he did for 
"that Jew/' then he must hold them in 
very low regard Indeed! 

Think of any man's having the effrontery 
tc claim to represent a loving Ood, or to be 
a proponent of the brotherhood of man, and 
yet standixig in a sacred place with such 
words as these on his lips and such racial 
Intolerance in his heart! 

Of course it never occurred to this Nazi 
that the Jew whom he held up to scorn be¬ 
fore his congregation, in an effort to belittle 
the latter’s colleagues, in World War No. 1 
was serving in the armed forces ol his 
country on foreign soil, risking his life as 
many millions of other American boys were 
to preserve this Nation from the very intol¬ 
erance of race and creed and color which this 
Nazi in the pulpit attempted, at least, to 
inject into the hearts and minds of his con¬ 
gregation. 

Nor do we suppose it ever occurred to this 
Nazi that He in whose service this preacher 
had the audacity to list himself was himself 
a Jew and bravely offered up his life in order 
to give the world a religion the keynote 
of which was, and is, the substitution of love 
and tolerance for hatred and intolerance 
between men, and races of men, and colors 
of men. 

Every citizen of this country whose mind 
has been developed past the 14-year-old aver¬ 
age of tlie radio audience knows that his 
country now is facing the greatest crisis in all 
its history. 7:here never has been a time 
when the Nazis in our own country, those 
bent on fanning antagonism between the 
various races and colors of men who make 
America, so thoroughly deserve public cen¬ 
sure and condemnation. 

By this time next year, 10,000,000 American 
men will be under arms, ready to lay down 
their lives to preserve a way of life that is the 
exact reverse of the Nazism made infamous 
by Hitler and Germany. What a ghastly joke 
It is on these men, the flower of young Amer¬ 
ican manhood, that while they fight to pre¬ 
serve our way of life, other men. whose lives 
they offer their bodies to save, propagate and 
encourage the very Nazism our armed forces 
are pledged to destroy! 


Bilij CandifF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THB HOUSE OF BBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 194^ 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
believing that true American heroism is 
always entitled to recognition and com¬ 
mendation—whether on the field of 
battle or in civilian life on the home 
front—X am using this means to call 
attention to, and make a permanent rec¬ 
ord of, the brave and heroic action of a 
I3-year-old farm boy. Billy CundifI, liv¬ 
ing not far from my home Ih Clinton 
County, Ohio. 

On Sunday morning, Billy’s mother, 
Mrs. Elsie Cole Cundiff, was attempting 


to start a fire in the kitchen stove at their 
farm home, 4 miles south of Wilmington, 
Ohio, when the stove exploded, covering 
her with flames. Mrs. Cundiff threw 
herself on a bed and her son, BUly, who 
was in the kitchen, smothered the flames 
with bedclothes. Billy dragged his 
mother from the house and then broke 
down a front door to get back into the 
burning house and save his five younger 
brothers, who were still In bed upstairs, 
four of them ill with whooping cough; 
and put the five boys in their automobile. 
Neighbors took Mrs. Cundiff and her son 
to the hospital where the mother died, 
and the lad is recovering from severe 
burns. 

Young Billy Cundiff is l typical Ameri¬ 
can farm boy, who, in a time of emer¬ 
gency and danger, forgot about his own 
safety and tlsked his life to protect his 
loved ones. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the stuff of which 
heroes are made. It is my hope that 
young Billy’s heroism will not be over¬ 
looked by the Carnegie Foundation, and 
other organizations which give recogni¬ 
tion to the brave actions of American 
civilians. 


Resolution of National Association of 
Assessing Officers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or I.OUXSXAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following resolution: 

Whereas the preservation ot the Integrity 
and stability of local government is essential 
to the preservation of our American and 
democratic way of life; and 

Whereas the atabllity and integrity of lo¬ 
cal government depends on the efficient and 
accurate assessment of real and personal 
property for tax purposes; and 

Whereas the assessors cannot perform 
their constitutional duties In making cor¬ 
rect and legal assessments of many proper¬ 
ties without field inspection of the property; 
and 

Whereas lack of such inspection might 
invalidate the local assessment roll, resulting 
in special tax hearings, court suits, and tax 
delinquencies; and 

Whereas the assessors are doing everything 
poFSible to operate their offices consistent 
with the war effort, eliminating auto travel 
insofar as possible by use of the telephone, 
malls, and reorganization of field work; and 

Whereas those in authority have not yet 
recognized this need by permitting assessors 
to purchase new tires or to permit used ones 
to be recapped, yet other occupations have 
been awarded such privilege, who must de¬ 
pend on local taxation for their maintenance: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association 
of Assessing Officers, in conference assembled 
at Denver on September 11, 1942, hereby in¬ 
sistently urges the Office of Price Administra¬ 
tion to give Its earnest consideration to revis¬ 
ing its regulations as to make It possible for 
asMsslng olftcere, and their deputies who 
work in the field and who cannot propeiiy 
perform their duties without automobUe 
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tranfiportatlon, to purchase in case of neces* 
alty new tires and to permit recapping of 
old tires, so long as it is the Judgment of 
the O^co of Price Administration that such 
privilege will in no way interfere with our 
war effort. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso¬ 
lution be sent to the Honorable Leon Hender¬ 
son, director of the Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Shortage of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROSS RIZLEY 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVB3 
Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, each suc¬ 
ceeding day brings to the desks of those 
of us representing agricultural districts, 
the plight of the famier in his attempt to 
keep enough labor to carry on. 

Today again I have received, as I have 
almost daily for several weeks, sale bills 
being sent in by merchants and others, 
showing farm sale after farm sale, and 
entire herds of dairy cattle being offered 
with the usual statement that due to the 
inability to obtain help they were forced 
to sell and go out of business. The situa¬ 
tion is indeed acute and critical. 

I, therefore, suggest and urge that 
General Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, in conjunction with the Man¬ 
power Board and the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture, take immediate steps to assist 
in stopping this exodus from the farms, 
and that the following directive be made 
effective at once: 

That all persons affected by the Se¬ 
lective Service Act not already inducted 
into the armed forces, whose chief occu¬ 
pation for the past 3 years has been 
that of a farm operator or farm laborer, 
as disclosed by their respective question¬ 
naires, be temporarily deferred and posi¬ 
tive Instructions be given to the local 
boards to make such temporary defer¬ 
ment. Pending such temporary defer¬ 
ment said local boards refrain from in¬ 
ducting any of such persons pending a 
reclassification of those farm operators 
and farm laborers engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of essential food and fiber for our 
war effort. 

That the further following steps be 
taken just as speedily as possible: 

(a) An immediate survey be made by 
the Selective Service in conjunction with 
the Manpower Board and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of 
determining the amount of experienced 
and skilled farm operators and farm 
laborers available In the continental 
United States. 

(b) That a survey be made by the Se¬ 
lective Service in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture as to the 
necessary amount of farm manpower 
essential to carry on the food and ffber 
victory program. 

(c) That all persons found to be en¬ 
gaged in agricultural pursuits deemed 


essential to the war effort, and whose 
chief occupation has been that of farm 
operators or farm laborers for the past 
3 years, be permanently deferred from 
induction in the armed forces so long as 
they engage themselves in essential agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

(d) That farm organizations or repre¬ 
sentative farme/s be given equal repre¬ 
sentation on all of the agencieo dealing 
with manpower or priorities, heretofore 
or hereafter created for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war. 

(e) That adequate publicity be given 
to the part the farmer has had and is 
having in the war program, and that 
such publicity be especially emphasiised 
in the rural communities through the 
weekly newspapers and otherwise, to 
the effect that food and fiber is just 
as essential to the war effort as the 
worker in a defense plant, and that pro¬ 
ducing necessary food and fiber is just 
as patriotic as serving In the armed 
forces. 

(f) That the Selective Service Admin¬ 
istrator be explicit and firm in his in¬ 
structions to the local board:;, in em¬ 
phasizing the necessity for keeping the 
experienced farmer and farm laborer on 
the farms and ranches necessary to the 
program to produce food and fiber es¬ 
sential to the prosecution of the war. 


The Meaning of Columbus Day, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLl 

OP NIW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. CAPOZZOLl. Mr. Speaker, 450 
years ago on this day, an Italian sailor, 
whose destiny it was to have his name 
forever remembered in the history of the 
world, set foot on a new continent. So 
far as the people of the Old World were 
concerned an entirely new world was dis¬ 
covered. 

Occasionally it is well to remind our¬ 
selves of the social effects of the accom¬ 
plishments of Columbus rather than the 
scientific effects. In so doing we appre¬ 
ciate that the courage, skill, and foresight 
of Columbus, who matched his opinion 
against the unknown dangers believed to 
exist beyond the boundaries of the then 
known world, were responsible for the 
eventual birth in the world of a new con¬ 
cept of government. This concept has 
done much in the writing of a new chap¬ 
ter in the story of human relations and 
human rights. It is fair to state that 
the discovery of America was the first 
contribution by an Italian to the eventual 
greatness of our country. 

Without Columbus there would have 
been no Valley Forge, no Gettysburg, 
yes, no Declaration of Independence and 
no Constitution of the United States. 
There would have been the same old 
world which to-day has not changed 
greatly from the old world of the day of 


Columbus. Indeed, we have a vivid ex¬ 
ample of what the old world of Columbus 
was like when we are reminded of the 
great number of acts of terrorism which 
are now taking place in Europe and Asia 
of the present day. 

Those of our fellow Americans who are 
proud to trace their ancestry to the May-- 
flower, must first admit a debt of grati¬ 
tude to Columbus. The Mayflower 
which arrived at Plymouth in the year 
1620, would have been a forgotten hulk 
were it not for the Nifla, the Plnta and 
the Santa Maria, which preceded her by 
128 years. 

Today Columbus looms more impor¬ 
tant than ever, because all that Colum¬ 
bus made possible by his courage and 
foresight is in danger of destruction. It 
was his unwavering faith, his dogged 
determination, which led to the eventual 
establishment of our democracy, ac¬ 
claimed throughout the world as an out¬ 
standing government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 

Throughout our land numerous cele¬ 
brations are being held in commemora¬ 
tion of this day, honoring the man who 
gave America to us, the America wc now 
love, and for whose preservation many 
have given their lives and countless 
others are risking theirs. However, to 
my fellow Americans, I say that we must 
do something more than celebrate. We 
must rededicate ourselves with renewed 
vigor to the continued whole-hearted 
support of our Government, enduring 
eve^y sacrifice unflinchingly, to the end 
that America, as we know it, may con¬ 
tinue to exist. Then, and only then, will 
it be definitely established that the his¬ 
torical service rendered to mankind by 
this great Italian shall not have been in 
vain. 

Much has happened in and about 
America, since it was first discovered, in 
order to bring it to its present status. 
Ever since its discovery millions of per¬ 
sons emigrated from the different coun¬ 
tries of the Old World and have con¬ 
tributed their efforts to the building of 
our country. Amongst them have come 
the people of Italy, descendants of the 
great discoverer, who joined with other 
immigrants in contributing their labor, 
their sweat and their blood in achiev¬ 
ing all that America now stands for. 

Americans of Italian origin through¬ 
out the country are observing this day 
with great pride. To them it is a re¬ 
minder that it has not been enough for 
one Italian to have made this great con¬ 
tribution to the history of the world. 
They recognize their obligation, as de¬ 
scendants of Columbus, to make, and 
continue to make, every sacrifice, both 
at the fighting front and at the home 
front, in order to perpetuate the social 
effects of Columbus* work and to con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the great rights of Amer¬ 
ican democracy. 

It has been stated that about 500,000 
Americans of Italian origin are in the 
fighting forces of our country and about 
76,000 are sons of nonnaturalized par¬ 
ents. A few days ago I had occasion to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
rank Injustice being done to these non* 
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luilninltedparMitS'wlien we record them 
u enemy alieue. 

Today would be a fine time, by way of 
honoring the great discoverer, for each 
and every Member of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives to jdedge his suK»rt to leg¬ 
islation facilitating the granting ot clti- 
zmishlp to all the so-called enemy alien 
parents having cMldren In the armed 
forces. In-so doing we shall raise the 
morale of a people who In peace and In 
war have always dmnonstrated their af¬ 
fection and devotim to our country. 


My Vole Against Inlation 


extension of remarks 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NBW TOIK 

IN IBB HOUBB OF BBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1B42 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter and news article: 

Dkab Prwnd: The teachers of the Baln- 
bridge School District deny being preseured 
into signing a letter falsely accusing me of 
voting for inflation. They claim It was their 
own Idea. 

In reality, I voted to prevent inflation and 
allow the fanner cost of production. 

The President of the United States has 
found the antl-lnflatlon measure for which 
I voted acceptable to him. 

Farmers In my district and around Baln- 
bridge are leaving the farms by the hundreds 
because they cannot .rtay In business for what 
they are getting for their dairy and farm 
products. 

Our people and our soldiers and sailors 
depend upon these farmers to stay on their 
farms. Otherwise we will all starve next 
winter. The farmer cannot keep on losing 
money much longer. 

In spite of the personal dlBlike which 
Mr. Ohrlsfleld. wealthy manufacturer, and a 
few other rich men In Balnbridge have for 
your Congressman, I will stand by the people 
who are trying to win the war by producing 
food for us all. 

I am sure the teachers of Balnbridge will 
not allow themselves to be drawn further 
Into a political and personal broil to dis¬ 
credit my efforts in behalf of the farmer. 

Tour Congressman, 

Bdwxn a. Kall. 


(Prom a letter that appeared In the Bing¬ 
hamton Bun, entitled '*Hall for the Fsirm- 
er.”) 

The farmers are right. They are standing 
on one big premise, and that is that Amer¬ 
icans at home and in the armed forces are go¬ 
ing to have to keep eating if they are going to 
get anywhere in this war. The Job of feeding 
these mUlions is up to the fanners and 
farmers alone. 

TO my mind, the point is that Bdooi Rall 
voted idgut edten he strung along with the 
fanner. The fanner is the baaibone of.this 
Nation, no matter What they teU you, and 
anybody that etieka with the farmer to aU 
rti^t, for my money. 

XkOiAwsan Oemn TfjMtmt, 

Andes, a. T. 
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OongreuUmdl vote end peroent of poptdatUm 
voting in eleotiofis and primaries in poll-tax 
States, 1940 —Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


IN THB BOUSE OF RBPRB8BNTAT1V18 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. OALE. Mr. Speaker, in my dis¬ 
trict. the Third Distriet of Minnesota, the 
1940 population was 321,987. In the 1940 
congressional elections, a total of 146,885 
people voted in my district—46 percent 
of the whole population. In the Third 
District of Mississippi, a poll-tax State, 
the 1940 population was 435,530—more 
than a hundred thousand greater than 
the population of my district. Yet there 
the total vote in the 1940 congressional 
election was only 13,864—less than one- 
tenth of the vote in my district with a 
hundred thousand fewer people, and only 
3 percent of the population of that Mis¬ 
sissippi district. In fact, the vote in my 
district with a population of 321,987 was 
larger than the entire vote in all 7 
districts of Mississippi with a total popu¬ 
lation of 2,183,796. The following table, 
which was submitted in evidence before 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
the poll tax. shows the congressional vote 
and percent of population voting in elec¬ 
tions and primaries in poll-tax States in 
1940: 

Congressional vote and percent of population 
voting in elections and primaries in poll-tax 
States, 1940 


State, oongres- 
alunal district, 
aucoesdul can* 
didate 


Alabama: 

1. Boykin.. 

3. Grant. 

8. BteanOl._ 

4. Ho^- 

8. Stamea..... 
C. Jarman....L 

7. Bankhead..] 

8. Sparkman.. 
3. Patridk.. 


^6 


I 


Total.. 


Arkansaa: 

1, Qatblngs... 

3. MUb.— 

8. Kllb..... 

4. Cravens..—I 

5. Terry, 


297,478 

886,553 

803,837 

283,622 

294,539 

251,767 

985,188 

800,112 

459,030 


1^1 

ill 


ill 

SI| 

id 


2,832,901 


423,153 

223,974 

177,478 

342.168 

293,023 


»11,089 

<»5 

<22,089 

«88,4e6 
•24, " 
(>) 

(») 
•81,7761 


I 87,522 


•28,784! 


10 


13| 


83,488 

22,987 

28,298 

81,067 

18,881 

89,064 

29,020 

40,002 


88,127 

38,105 

20,026 

28,909 

86,067 


|| 

I 

V 


i 

State, oouRres- 
donal district, 
successful can- 
didale 

Population 1940 by State and 
congressional district 

Final press figures on vote In 
democratic primary 

isstimatea pereenx oi i 

population voting In primary J 

Total vote cast in election 

Percent of 1940 population 
voting in Section | 

Arkanaas-Oon. 






6. Norrell_ 

303,301 

• 18,910 

9 

27,972 

9 

7. Harris...... 

287,296 

>•38,077 

13 

‘>6.994 

9 

Total. 

1.949,887 





Georgia: 





S==I 

1. Peterson.. 

836,654 

w 81,419 

9 

26,948 

8 

2. Cox. 

273,436 



20,081 

7 

8. Pace. 

857,295 


(»} 

22,882 

6 

4. Camp. 

380,472 


(>) 

25.609 

9 

5. Ramspeck. 

487,552 

(») 

<7 

41,724 

9 

6. Vinson_ 

289,404 

n 

(») 

21,987 

8 

7. Tarver.... 

808,761 

h 

(*) 

87,344 

12 

8. Qlbson_ 

255,139 

11,626 

(»») 

24,464 

10 

9. Whelebel.. 

285,420 

ia240 

(‘7 

30,164 

13 

10. Brown_ 

800,590 


<*) 

18,630 

6 

Total.... 

i 123,728 




.... 

M ississlppi: 

■ 


- -w 



1. Rankin.... 

263,367 

(») 

(*) 

10,330 

7 

2. Doxey ..... 

281,701 

(*) 

(>) 

16,939 

7 

8. Whitting¬ 



ton. 

485,5SC 

(*) 

(») 

13,864 

-3 

4. Ford. 

201,31C 

>•1^554 

i 

15,329 

8 

6. ColUns. 

261,4W 


(*) 

24,074 

9 

6. Colnior-.... 

319,685 


(7 

2(^879 

8 

7. MoOchoo... 

470,781 

(7 

(7 

29,790 

6 

Total. 

2,188,796 


.... 

1 .L... 

South Caro¬ 






lina; II 






1. Rivers. 

289,481 

» 83.056 


10.904 

0 

2. Fulmer. 

861,932 

>• 44.900 

1! 

15,12fl 

4 

3. Hare . 

804. ’in 

<•60.049 

2] 

16.085 

5 

4, Bryson. 

330,85i 

»« 74,524 

22 

24,485 

7 

5. Richards... 

251,137 

•*45,308 

If) 

14,99' 

0 

6. McMillan.. 

353,015 

i «»52.176 

U 

12.197 

3 

Total__ 

1,809,^ 




. 

Tennowee: 






1. Keecv(R.)si 

385,747 

(*) 

(7 

57,624 

15 

2. Jennings 






CR.) 

120,14fl 

1 (») 

(7 

72,937 

16 

8. Kefauver... 

331,12f 

► **25,489 


61,431 

17 

4. Gore . 

320, OK 

5 (»5 

(7 

4.3. av 

13 

6. Pricet. 

886.94^ 

\ »*31,584 

t 

' 48,957 

13 

6. Courtney... 

213,931 

) **23,610 

i: 

24.5.3f 

11 

7. Pearson_ 

25a 69! 

1 (*) 

(7 

25.59( 

10 

8. Cooper. 

248,99: 

1 (») 

(7 

34.705 

14 

9. Davis.. 

35M,2W 

) 0) 

.iH 

58,261 

to 

Total-... 

“a 915.841 

1 . 

. .... 



Texas. 



■ 


m mi 1» 

1. Patman... 

306,802 

i *«86.20a 


27,03! 

1 0 

2. Dios. 

1 331,0691 ••56,395 

1.... 

43.59- 

13 


• 108 of 310 precincts (45 pecoent), the Montgomery 
Advertiser, Montgomery, Al^, May 9.1940. 

•No opponent. 

>178 of 258 precincts (78 peroent), the Bfontgomery 
Advertiser, MlmKaomery, Ala., May 9,1940. 

• 266 of 277 prectooti (to pfscosot), the Montgomery 
Advertiser, Montgomery, AUT, May 0,1910. 

• Oomplete—tlie Montgomery Advertiser, Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala., May 9.1940. 

•160 of 977 pnclocts (97 peroent), Mobile Begieter, 
Mobile, Ato. May 0,1940, 

• 274of 806 pieoincts <90peroent), Arkansas Democrat, 
tittle Boek, Arlt., Aiig.9(l940. 

• 17801977 p metoet a (78 percent), Arfcamas Democrat, 
tittle Book, Ark., Aog. 14,1940. 


• No opiKjncDt. 

»330 of 31« precincts (70 percent), Arkansas Democrat, 
Little Koetk, Ark., Aug 28,1940. 

»• 810 of 81J precincts (99 percent) Arkansas Gasette 
Little Rook, Ark„ Aug. 14,1940. 

II Average for 5 districts 

i» Laokit^ 1 precinct In 1 county in district of 18 (100 
peroent), iMvannah Momtog News, Savannah, Qa.. 
Sept. 18.1940. 

I* BiroianMcs, 2Ureported, 5ooniplete, Savannah Morn¬ 
ing Nows, Savannah. Ga., September 13,1940. 

*< 19 counties, 11 rerwrtod, 2 complete, Atlanta Con¬ 
stitution, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 12.1940. 

!• Average for 4 dfotficts. 

!• 191 of 202 precincts (95 peroent), Jackson Olarlon^ 
Led^, Jackson, Miss., Aug. 29,1040. 

IT No poll tax required in South Carolina primaries. 

n 197of 199 prednrts (99 percent), the News and Cour¬ 
ier, Charleston, S. C., Aug. 29,1940. 

>•384 of 948 precincts (94 p^nt), the Chailcston 
Evening Post, Charleston, B. C , Aug. 28,1940 

•• 812 of 827 prooincts (96 j^oent), the Charleston 
Evening Post, rharloston, 8. C., Aug. 28. 1940. 

*1 368of 962preclticts (96 percent), Spartanburg Herald, 
SpartanbuiR, S. O., Aug. 39.1940. 

n Complete (lOU percent), Spartanburg Herald, Spar¬ 
tanburg. 8. C.. A^ 39,1940. 

n 1 precinct inla^nt (100 peFoent), Spartanburg Her¬ 
ald. Spartanl^. B. C., Aog. 29, IMO. 

M R^nblloan candidate nominated by convention. 

•• 108 of 284 precincts <85 peroent), Nashville Banner, 
Nashville, Tann., Aur. 2, 1940. 

» Practically completeJestimated 96 percent), Nash¬ 
ville Banner, Nashville, Twn , Aur. 2,1940. 

» an of 281 pradnou (91 percent), Nashville Banner# 
Kaahvtlle, Tenn., Aur. 2, 1940. „ . 

n 11 eotmtles, 11 reported, 8 oompieie, Ban Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tex., July 80, 194(). 

»11 oomitleB, 11 reported, 6 eomplet^ Bta Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tex., July 10^ 1940. 
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Congreaaional vote and percent of population 
voting in elections and primaries in poU^tax 
States, 1940 —Continued 


Btate, congres¬ 
sional district, 
sucd'ssful can¬ 
didate 

Population IWO by State and 
congressional district 

Fina press figures on vote in 
democratic primary 

s| 

oi 

c 

8,£ 

^ c 

« « 
it 

tr S 

U3 - 

Tota vote cast in c.ecilon 

Percent of 1940 population { 
votin? in election 1 

Texas—(’on. 






3. Bock worth 

292.631 

a" ,10. fiSS 


43.139 

15 

4. Hay burn.- 

259. 2:49 

»> 42.5:J3 

.... 

46.333 

18 

6. Sumners . 

398.564 

(») 

C) 

60.0(n> 

17 

0. Johnson, 






L. A. 

262,736 

C) 

(») 

33,646 

13 

7. Patton- 

290.721 

(*) 

!(*; 

30.950[ 

10 

8. Thomas... 

528,901 

»*71,430 


94,7211 

18 

9. Mansfield. 

355,317 

w 45,133 

1.... 

52.7M 

15 

10 . John.son. 






L. B .... 

286,110 

(») 

(*) 

48,4-12 

17 

11. Poage. 

251,852 

X 39. 103 ' 

_ 

37,227 

15 

12. Lanhani... 

286,132 

« 37,446 

.... 

.14.108 

19 

13. Gossett— 

279.924 

W .18,6S0 

.... 

61.970 

10 

14. Kleberg... 

368. 7(V4 

»7 62.657 


69.009 

to 

15. West. 

334,616 

{») 

(») 

34.428 

10 

16. Thomason. 

m 700 

(*) 

(») 

34.516 

15 

17. Riwsi'll_ 

230.010 

>66,692 


45.466 

2U 

18. Worley_ 

239.730 

i».16,978 


62.873 

22 

111. Mahon_ 

276,3:49 

•• 54,138 

... 

63.51(1 

19 

20. KIlUay_ 

338,170 

«i 45.345 

.... 

60,447 

17 

21. Bouth. 

268,426 

(*) 

(»> 

63. :10(I 

21 

Total_ 

6,414.824 

(«) 




Virginia: 






1. Bland- 

260,621 


(*l 

22. .113 

1 9 

2. Darden, Jr.- 

332.804 


(») 

29.800 

I 9 

3. Satterfield.. 

309,766 

(>) 

C) 

36.026 

i 12 

4. Drewry_ 

243,165 

(») 

q 

19,832 

! 8 

.1- Riirrh 

301,157 


(») 

25,641 

9 

6. W'owlrum.. 

zQum 

(») 

(*) 

44, IH 

• 15 

7. Robert.sou.. 

2.10.0411 

(*) 

(>) 

40.292 

! 16 

8. Smith. 

318,405 

k (*) 

(*) 

41.82ii 

1 13 

9. Ftannagan. 

360,07S 

> (*) 

i!L 

60.528 

1 16 

Total. 

2,(i77,'77a 

1 U28.1^ 

! —: 



Total. 

^ToosTioii 



177297682 

'—j 

Average {toll-tax 




district. 

307,66)1 


... 

22.17.’i 

7 

Average, non-poll- 






tax diat-iet..,. 

306.07^ 


.... 

128,102 

42 


SxxxBXT 14. —Congreaaional vote and percent 
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non-poll-tax States 


AVKRACS PRIMARY VOTE—1940 



1940 pop¬ 
ulation 

Votes 

cast 

Percent 
of popu¬ 
lation 
voting 

13 computable districts. 

807,411 

"31,047 

10 

Bouth Carolina. 

316,684 

«5:*,3H 

17 

Texas. 

306,468 

"51,966 

17 


State and sucoeAS- 
fUl candidate 


*No opponent. 

><>8 counties. H refK)rtod, complete, San Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tex., July ;i0,1U4«. 

n 7 counties, G reported. 3 complete. San Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tex., July 30,1940. 

M Harris county eoinpleto oCHclal, Tlie Houston 
Chronicle, Houston. Tex., July 31,1040. 

3) 16 counties. 14 reijorted, A complete, San Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tex. July 30,1040. 

** G counties, 6 reported. 2 complete. Dallas Morning 
News, Dallas, Tex., July 20, 1940. 

« 6 counties 5 roportf5d, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
Fort Worth, Tex., July 29.1940. 

M16 counties, 16 reported. 6 complete. Ban Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tm.. July 30,1040. 

10 counties, 18 reported. 12 compleu*. Son Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tcx„ July 30.11)40 

<* 12 oounttes, 12 reported. 11 complete. Dallaa Morn¬ 
ing News. Dallas, Tex., July 31, 1040. 

28 counties, 26 n^ported. 10 complete, Dallas Morn¬ 
ing News. Dallas, Tex., July 31,1040. 

26 counties, 23 reported, 12 complete, San Antonio 
Express, San Antonio, Tcx„ July 30. 1040. 

u Bexar County complete. Ban Antonio Express, Ban 
Antonio, Tex., July 30,1940. 

** Average for 3 districts 

a Based on 11 districts In Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
MiasisslppL Tennessee, where 84 percent of precincts 
reportingi Average, of 20i479; hence, 100 percent eeti* 
mated to equal 31,600; plus 2 dtstrierts in Alabama and 
Georgia reporting 100 percent and averaging 28,003; 2 
districts In Georgia, 1 in Tennessee, and all in Texas 
excluded as nonoomputable. 

** Average for 14 computable districts. 

4 districts, 96 percent of precincUi reperting—ave^ 
age of 63,380; hence. 100 percent estimated to equal 
66,600; plus 2 dlstrtets rcp^lng 100 percent and aver- 
•glng 48,742. 

** No primary, candidate nominated by convention, 

c Incomplete. 


Arizona: 

Murdwk. 
California: 

Lea. 

Knglcbright.... 

Duck. 

Rolph. 

Welch. 

Caru*r. 

Tolon. 

Anderson. 

Gearhart. 

Elliott. 

llinshaw. 

V'oorhia... 
Kramer... 
For<l. T. F 
r’ostcUo 
Ford. 

Geycr . 

Johnson . 

Bheppard. 

Izac. _ 

Colorado: 


Conneclicut:. 
K<>pple«iann... 

Fitzgerald. 

Bhanley.. 
Downs... 
Braith..,. 


Delaware: 

Q'raynor. 

FlcH’ida: 

Peterson. 

OUHTl. __ 

Bikes. 

Cannon. 

Hendricks. 

Idaho: 

'While. 

Dworshok. 

Illinois* 

Mitchell. 

McKoougb- 

Kelly. 


Babath 


Bchuetz. 


Dewey,.- 
PatMock. 

Reed. 

Mason... 

Allen 


C hiper field., 



Jenson.. 

OUobrist..., 

Hnrrlngton., 


Ouyer... 

»At largo. 


District 

1940 population 

1 

m 

m, 
> 

‘a 

if 

II 

4 

1 ■ 
1 : 

1 

8- 

population 

(>)j499,261 

00,424 

20 

139.784 

28 

11308,980 

103,647 

3,3 

111,306 

30 

2 218,002 

71,0;« 

aii 

71,040 

33 

3 400,404 

136,401 

33 

148,889 

:*(k 

4 313,190 

75,309 

24 

138,084 

44 

6 321,340 

119,132 

37 

124,366 

39 

0 356,609 

1:*1,584 

87 

1.37.0^ 

MK 

7(256,952 

72.838 

28 

CD, 363 

61 

8 416,212 

118, IKO 

;*6. 

163.636 

37 

9 368,901 

99,708 

28! 90,7641 

28 

10 415.702 

125,846 

30)130,006 

31 

11;:4H4.V09 

170,604 

44 

177,306 

40 

12;348,129 

99,404 

29 156,421! 

44 

13 400.911 

127,107 

32 168,120 

42 

14 302,611 

73.137 

24 113,882 

38 

16 334,229 

94.4.36 

28 168,155 

66 

10,443,470 

188,049 

421106.434 

44 

17|279,J13 

75.109 

27ill4,763 

41 

18 292,311 

73.932 

2.1136,10(i 

40 

19;*97.392 

84.931 

211100.671 

40 

20 349.088 

60.874 

20 

136,812 

30 

1 322, 412 

110,1178 

84 

170.364 

.13 

2 am 007 

76.860 

24 

144.840 

45 

3 308,97(1 

70.843 

23 

136.111 

44 

4 172,847 

44.095 

26 

74. 221 

43 

1 460,189 

109,880 

24 

202,870 

46 

2 209,3D 

63.021 

22 

120,220 

4.1 

3 323.75C 

84,4.‘i9 

2(1 

167.617 

48 

4 41K.3M4 

01.192 

22 

186.600 

44 

6 247,601 

62,783 

25 

114,340 

46 

0) . 

407,868 

.... 

782,693 


(t) 266,506 

C8,’J06 

20 

lw4,778 

61 

1 476b 820 

88,158 

18 

88,104 

IS 

2388,069 

68.797 

R 

77,179 

20 

3 306,204 

36,662 

IS 

30.670 

12 

4 4:i6b 826 

84,604 

19 

112.410 

26 

5 289,462 

49,715 

17 

06.029 

23 

1 224, 510 

62,107 

28 

100.100 

44 

2 300,367 

60.804 

28 

131.630 

44 

1 140,527 

34,041 

25 

66,781 

47 

2612,641 

156,698 

26 

302,626 

49 

3 676,799 

148,382 

26 

200,161 

60 

4,223,304 

74,977 

34 

96,886 

43 

6 112, UCi 

35,687 

32 

50,177 

46 

6 641.7R 

187,398 

2t 

333,646 

62 

7 9I4,06J 

229,101 

26 

449,064 

49 

8 123,743 

40,074 

35 

61,20« 

41 

. 9 216,176 

60,800 

2t 

100,022 

60 

. 10 626,369 

190,418 

32 

325, W 

52 

. 11386,207 

^ 228,045 

31 

199,22( 

52 

. 12 298,07^ 

t 90,744 

» 

149,695 

m 

. 13 186,433 

) 66,006 

35 


52 

. 14 214,^1 

1 60,909 



.14 

. 16 217,834 

65,630 

» 

no,46( 

.W 

. 16 270.685 

. 79,780 

2f 

187,347 

49 

. 17 176,337 

66.712 

32 

02,814 

.13 

. 18 235,134 

04,400 

27 

I’Jl, 15! 

.11 

. 19 284,001 

75,933 

i7 

150,024 

63 

. 20 102,628 

44,824 

27 

80,631 

53 

. 21 237.279 

67,806 

2f 

1.17, esc 

56 

. 22 : 119,343 

08,102 

27 

182,64! 

61 

. 23 243,1.30 

64,072 

2t 

126,592 

52 

. 24 174,396 

49,731 

2( 

92,781 

58 

. 26 202,426 

69,166 

2( 

137,05f 

> 62 

(>> 

2,060,493 




: 

2,020,006 




. 1 293,195 

71.606 

24 

117,763 

i 40 

. 2 279,887 

87,662 

31 

160,945 

! 64 

. 3 298,117 

73,914 

25 

144,125 

! 48 

. 4 288,062 

80,269 

28 

1138,415 

k 48 

. 6 267,963 

78,601 

2fl 

1143,891 

54 

. 0 281,124 

80,695 

*J0 

(154,004 

k 56 

. 7 286,775 

\ 81,032 

2fl 

(166,378 

k 56 

. 8 306,344 

[ 87,141 

28 

1166.905 

\ 61 

. 9 272.34S 

\ 71,024 

25 

1140,861 

. 52 

. 10 289.19(1 

k 80,725 

28 

1162.209 

k 63 

. 11 280,711 

79,070 

28 

1162,944 

i 68 

. 12 280,095 

t 80,964 

2G 

1163,128 

k 66 

. 1263,612 

t 70,120 

28 

1116.165 

1 46 

. 2321,611 

76,774 

34 

114A075 

! 46 

. 3 269,045 

I 66,425 

5M 

k 100,134 

k 40 

, 4 260,755 

! 66,691 

27 

' 118,245 

) 47 

. 62R8.90C 

1 66,940 

25 

k 126,668 

k 47 

. 6 813,167 

’ 70,707 

sa 

1136,23! 

k 43 

. 7 201,792 

1 71,632 

27 

’122,277 

’ 46 

. 8 284,031 

i 64,68? 

23 

kill, 284 

k 39 

. 9 316,671 

I 67,017 

21 

131,804 

1 42 

. 1 304,6M 

1 64,7M 

5H 

klOAUl 

40 

, zao8,99a 

rj,659 

24 

1136,415 

k 44 


14.—Congretoional vote and percent 
of population voting in 1940 election, by 
non-poH-tox States —Continued 


Plate and succt'ss- 
fiil candidate 


Kansas—Cun. 

Winter.. 

Recis .. 

Houston.. 

Carlson_ 

Hope. 

Kentucky: 

Gregory. 

VlnwMit. 

O’Neal. 

Croal .. 

Spence . 

Chapman. 

May. 

P»ati'.s. _ 

Robsion. 

Loid.^iana: 

lldberl. 

Boggs. 

Domengcaux... 

Brooks__ 

Mills. 

Sanders.......- 

Plaiic‘hr>. 

Allen. 

Maine: 

Oliver. 

Snitth. 

Fellow.^. 

Maryland: 

W'ard. 

Cole. 

J>*Alo<<andro_j 

Meyer.. 

SaHHCXT.. 

Byron.. 

Massachusetts: 

Treadway.... 

Clason.. 

Casey. 

Holm<‘s.. 

Rogers. 

Bates. 

Connery. 

Healey. 

Eliot . 

Tlnkham. 

Flaherty.. .. 

McCormack 

Wigglesworth 

Martin. 

Gifford. 

Michigan: 

Tenerowlc*... 

Micbenor. 

Shafer. 

Hoffman. 

Jonkmon. 

Blackncy. 

Wolcott. 

Crawford.. 

Engel.. 

Woodniff. 

Brad ley.. 

Hook. 

O’Brien. 

Rabaut. 

Dingell.. 

I^lnski. 

Dondero. 

Minnesota: 

Andresen. 

O’Hara. 

Gale. 

Maas. 

'Foungdahl,... 

Knutson. 

Anderson. 

Pltt4*ngor. 

Buckler. 

Missouri: 

Komjuc. 

Nelson. 

Duncan. 

Bell. 

Bhaniion. 

Bennett. 

Short... 

WUllams. 

Cannon. 

Zimmerman.... 

Sullivan. 

Ploeaer. 

Cochran....... 

Montana: 

Rankin.. 

O’Oomior^...., 

Nebraska: 

Copeland....... 

MeXctn^Un... 
Btefui_ 


3 240,674 
4'209,271 
5 247,361 
0 261.806j 
7m055| 

11251,34(1 
2 364.:i47i 
31386,392 

4 28n,G09| 
6'226,42ii 
G 340.4381 
71230.708 
8 307,0131 
0'413, G90 


II 


280, (MX) 
.327. M6 
2(J«, 702 
31S, m 
‘326,374 
\m, 295 
2GS, .626 
240, lOG 

200, .W) 
270. fl96 
280,190 


196. 427 
634.6(}K 
|20fi. 620 
[276.860 
|2H8.861 
:n9,01Gj 

272,454 
201.8KG 
[294.400 
291. .647 
337,619 
12.10,96:4 
309.642 
291.0:47 
313.337 
286.2G6 
1212,644 
29,1.606 
1287.360 
[284.784 
290.392 

1362,977 
286,648 
283.362 
242,339 
306,998 
379,423 
,314,368 
294.842 
23(i,8B} 
218,708 
224,661 
200,266 
857.776 
38G.437 
382,399 
371.096 
419,007 


318,164 
2 306,669 
[321,987 
309,936 
321,869 
334,781 
806,130 
291,041 
283.846 

232,484 

282,964 

391,744 

343,648 

234.286 
288,849 
313,436 

8 276,684 

9 214,757 
816,691 

387.287 
603,738 
269,263 


385,869 

2323,597 

260,450 
9 269,076 
^208,118 


60,381 
68,183 
68,480 
69,627 
75.349 

60.777 
09.9061 
9«’>.2.13 
65,601 
51.954 
74,403 
44,185 
61.881 
09,415 

68,234] 
60.020 
27.081 
33.704 
462| 
41,17:* 
28.618 
28. UU4* 

66, .103 
67.152 
40.7‘32 

.Vi. 067 
113,496 
38. MO 
60.120 
68.418 
00,037 

72,750 
76,373 
PJ.S30 
70,642 
130,436 
88.834 
89,900 
71,127 
81,633 
78,029 
08,041 
97, .188 
02,061 
66.780 
73,358 

87,461 
72,236 
74,614 
06,06(1 
66,240 
77,340 
73,926 
08.206 
62,:i43 
62.686 
48,087 
47,429 
08.986 
80.463 
86.239 
73,966 
82,809 

88.814 
06,010 
03.864 
08,620 
79,491 
84,023 
06.968 
74,621 
48,090 

02,401 

77,922 

77,434 

72,331 

63,202 

78,746 

80,647 

04,363 

60,204 

09,869 

86,723 

127,006 

82,417 

86,616 

83,101 

61431 

08,766 

90,661 


I 




109, ,3.12 
92.130 
111,387 
114.3291 


28 117,807 


60, 77 ; 

69, iH)6 
100,306 
9.5.008 
84,935 
22,123,163 
IS 77,759 
20 ! 106,017 
171112,428 


W. 234 
60,036 
41.0111 
:w.7i:* 

33,462 
41,173 
28, 618 
28,904 

87,521 
88, 480[ 

70,006| 

66,871 
173,718 
62,093 
88,664 
82.276 
112,290 

i;i7.387 
J3U,S0] 

133,619 
132,060 
168,028 
124,048 
141,861 
128,34,1 
166,446 
132.124 
81,220 
124,890 
143,448 
I2I.02I 
136,940 

109,616 
110,027 

120. m 

100,191 
121.4121 
161.4091 
113,408 
111,634 
92,074 
86,103 
94.U4.1 
92,491 
123,744 
136,373 
137.722 
126,760 
161,310 

136,003 
136,817 
146,885 
Il6,4r3 
162. 600 
136, 627 
130,110 
W7,618 
112,830 

123,684 
144,720 
146,181 
120.624 
116,611 
146,648 
145.801 
126,883 
108,008 
121,614 
, 163,882 
235,687 
127,699 

103,968 
134,007 

115,958 45 

— 43 

tt 


,121,429 

341118^2751 


;i4 

:(2 

:*o 

:ri 

2S 

36 

60 

41 
4.1 

45 

47 

48 
47 
44 
.K1 

46 
:i8 

42 
40 
42 
44 

31 

40 

42 

44 

.39 

40 
:*6 

38 

39 

39 
42 
46 
3t 
:*1 
:*6 
.34 

36 

4.4 

44 

46 

37 

47 

41 
41 

4 ; 

40 

m 

61 

60 

61 

47 

46 
60 
39 

47 
47 

49 

44 

41 





















































































































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


U<*-'<Ctofi|ff«Mfoaa2 ttou tuUL percent 
-1 pQjmkttUm vOHng in 1940 eiectUm^ by 
-SftitM—Continued 


State «nd«<]MMB> 
foJ eaadidtte 


Nebiaiil(»-CoB. 

OurttB. 

Coffee. 

KevaiJa; 

ScruRham. 

New Hampshire: 

iaiilni.. 

Steams. 

New Jersey* 

WoJvenon_... 

Wene. 

Sutpbin. 

Powers. 

Eaton. 

Mol^jan. 

Thomas. 

Canfleld........ 

Osmcrs. 

Hartley. 

Vrcwland. 

Kean.. 

Norton. 

Hart.. 

New Mexico: 

Aixlersou^. 

New York: 

Hall. L. W. 

Barry. 

Pfeiffer, J. L.... 

Cullen. 

Heffernan. 

Somers. 

l>elaney. 

0’1'oole.. 

Keogh. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 

or PSMMSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, October 8, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
cluded an editorial from the Enterprise 
News of Cambridge Springs, Pa., with 
reference to my vote on the price control 
bill. Since there has been much talk, 
publicity, and controversy on the sub¬ 
ject following the President’s message, 
September 7, and even since the final 
passage of the bill by both Houses of 
Congress, I am prompted by this editorial 
as well as by letters received to offer 
further comment, especially as regards 
agriculture, about which there appears to 
be so much misunderstanding. 

None of us want inflation, most cer¬ 
tainly not. There was no argument on 
that score. How best to prevent infla¬ 
tion, or at least curb the p-esent tendency 
toward inflation, developed many differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Be it remembered, 
however, that these differences were on 
plans and methods, not as to the objec¬ 
tive. 

Prom the President’s message the fol¬ 
lowing is quoted; 

After all, parity Is, by its very definition, a 
fair relationship between the prices of tba 
things farmers sell and the things they buy. 
Calculations of parity must include all costs 
of production including the cost of labor. 

The bill, as It passed the House, pro¬ 
vided that: 

For the purposes of this act parity prices 
and comparable prices for any agricultural 
commodity shall be determined as authorized 
by existing law but shall also include all farm 
labor. 

The bill as finally voted on in the House 
passed by a very substantial majority, 
namely 284 to 96. 

The bill was amended in the Senate 
and went to conference. The report of 
the conferees was accepted by both 
Houses of Congress. The bill has been 
signed by the President and is now Pub¬ 
lic Law No. 729 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, chapter 676, second session, 
H. R. 7566, an act to amend the Emer¬ 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, to aid in 
preventing inflation, and for other pur¬ 
poses. Among other provisions of the 
law is the following: 

That modifications shall be made In maxi¬ 
mum prices established for any agricultural 
commodity and tor commodities processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial part 
from any agricultural commodity, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, 
In any case where It appears that such modi¬ 
fication is necessary to increase the produc¬ 
tion of such commodity for war purposes, or 
vntme by reason of increased labor or other 
ooets to the producers of such agricultural 
commodity incurred since January 1, 1941, 
the ttrayimiim prices so established will not 
refieet such increased costs. 

From all of the foregoing it is obvious 
that Uiere was no disagreement as to 
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whether or not labor costs should be 
eluded in determining prices paid to the 
farmer for agricultural products; the 
disagreements were as to methods. In 
fact, the law as passed is even broader 
than the provision contained in the 
House bill as, in addition to labor, it also 
provides “or other costs.” 

Furthermore, it is difficult to conclude 
how, or why, approximately 25 percent 
of the population, as a group, receiving 
approximately 10 percent of the total 
national income, by having costs of pro¬ 
duction fairly considered could contribute 
to inflation to any appreciable degree. 
The best safeguard against inflation is 
the production of consumer goods, food 
supplies Included, to meet consumer 
demands. 

The issue was not entirely that of rela¬ 
tive Income to the farmer and his family 
but also whether or not agriciiltural pro¬ 
duction not only could be maintained but 
expanded to meet essential future re¬ 
quirements. 

The House bill also provided that no 
action shall be taken imder authority of 
this act “with respect to wages or salaries 
which have not reached a 15 percent in¬ 
creased cost of living level above the 
wages or salaries paid on January 1, 
1941.“ That certain wage and salary 
adjustment upward is necessary in order 
to obtain certain wage and salary levels 
to fairly meet increased living costs, no 
fair-minded person will deny. The en¬ 
tire approach should be in a spirit that 
will neither admit of favors nor impose 
penalties. In brief, parity for all as 
nearly as such can be attained. 

It is not expected the amended Price 
Control Act will in itself solve any of 
our problems. It is admitted to be only 
an effort in that direction and gives to 
the President wide discretionary powers 
over wages and prices of farm products. 

However, one benefit that certainly will 
be derived from the discussion is that it 
will bring our farm-production problems 
more fwcibly to the attention of the en¬ 
tire country. 

It is a well-known fact that for several 
years the Government has been subsidiz¬ 
ing agriculture to the extent of hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. Whether 
we agree or disagree with the principle 
involved that such subsidies are eco¬ 
nomically sound, the fact remains, and it 
is evidence beyond dispute, that the Gov¬ 
ernment thereby acknowledged that agri¬ 
culture was not receiving a fair or rea¬ 
sonable return on capital invested, labor, 
and other costs of production. 

It is stated that approximately 1,000,- 
000 farmers* sons and hired men have 
entered the sei*vice. that approximately 
another million of their sons and hired 
men have gone into industry, thus re¬ 
ducing by 2,000,000 the most able-bodied 
of our farm producers. And this number 
is being increased daily. 

We have now in our armed forces ap¬ 
proximately 4.000,000 men. These men 
must be fed and well fed. There Is a 
contemplated Increase of this number to 
ten million, or even higher. Beyond 
question, a certain percentage of this In¬ 
crease will come from the agricultural 
districts. These men will cease to be 
producers and become consumers, and 


thus add to the production problem. 
This increased number of men front the 
farms, as well as all others from else¬ 
where entering the service, must also be 
fed. They, and all others now In the 
service, must also be supported by fur¬ 
nishing to them all the necessary sinews 
and implements of war. 

Therefore, our millions of defense 
workers and others supporting our com¬ 
bat forces must be fed. Then there is 
the civilian population, including the 
nonproducers such as the aged, the in¬ 
firm, and the children of tender age, who 
must be fed. Then the United Nations 
are calling upon the American fanner 
for food supply not only for their combat 
forces but also for their civilian popula¬ 
tion to prevent malnutrition and even 
starvation. 

We have often heard the statement 
that “food will win the war,’* but this 
food must be produced, and certain man¬ 
power to maintain and expand produc¬ 
tion must somehow or other be available. 
Farmers are also further handicapped 
since the materials for production of 
farm Implements, farm machinery, re¬ 
pairs, fertilizer, and so forth, have been 
curtailed because these same materials 
are needed in our war effort. 

Farmers’ income, investment consid¬ 
ered. has never been recognized as highly 
profitable or potentially inflationary. 
Wages paid to farm help are not attrac¬ 
tive, especially at the present time, when 
compared with wages or income from 
many other sources. The hours are long. 
Certain agricultural pursuits, such as 
stock raising and dairying, poultry and 
poultry products, require labor 7 days a 
week. The seasons may be favorable or 
unfavorable. Wind, rain, hail, drought, 
or insect pests may damage or destroy in 
a very short time the investment of much 
labor and capital. 

It is stated that more farm sales have 
been held Nation-wide this fall than ever 
before. One congressional district re¬ 
ported 40 farm sales in 1 week. More 
dairy herds have gone to slaughter than 
ever before because adequate help could 
not be procured to carry on. Yet more 
dairy products will be needed in the com¬ 
ing months and for the duration than at 
any previous period of our history. The 
diminishing of the dairy herds presents a 
serious problem since replacement will 
require years of time. 

8o our great concern is not for today 
only, it is for the future. It is not dol¬ 
lars only, it is for an essential food sup¬ 
ply. How can we best help the fanner 
to provide food supplies in sufficient vol- 
lune to meet the absolute needs? 

Whatever differences may have ex¬ 
isted between the President, the two 
Houses of Congress, and the public in 
consideration of the bill is water over 
the dam. The bill has been passed and 
signed by the President. James F. 
Byrnes, former Jiistice of the Supreme 
Court, has been appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent as Economic Stabilizing Director. 
Six representatives—two each for labor, 
agriculture, and management-^have been 
appointed members of ttie Economic Sta¬ 
bilization Board to assist the Director. 

All former differences of opinion are 
now laid aside, and Director Byrnes and 


his Board, as representatives of the Pres¬ 
ident; have the best parishes and loyal sup¬ 
port of all In considering and carrying 
out the monumental task which con¬ 
fronts them In their efforts to harmonize 
Interests, to favor no groups to the detri¬ 
ment of other groups, to contribute to the 
best Interest of all, to prevent Inflation, 
to stabilize our entire economic structure, 
to contribute to our war effort so that 
early and complete victory may be 
achieved. 

Continuation of Base Pay of Veterans 
After Present War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Introduced into the House today a bill 
providing for an extended income for the 
veterans of this war during a reasonable 
period after the hostilities have ceased. 
It will be in this period that the millions 
of men in our armed forces will be re¬ 
turned to peacetime economy and will 
find extreme difficulty during the first 
few months of their return in obtaining 
employment. During this period the in¬ 
dustry of the Nation will be reconverting 
to peacetime production. This reconver¬ 
sion should bring a new wave of pros¬ 
perity, but during the period of reconver¬ 
sion the millions of men who have been 
so severely dislocated economically must 
rightfully be provided for so that these 
defenders of our Nation might maintain 
their self-respect and have some means 
of living until they reenter gainful 
employment. 

Tills bill provides for a continuance of 
base pay for a period of 15 months for 
enlisted men and for a period of 10 
months for officers. No officer, however, 
is to receive an allowance greater than 
that provided for the rank of a captain. 

I think it is highly important that the 
Congress give early consideration to this 
measure. 

Following is a copy of the bill: 

A bill to continue the base pay of veteians of 
the present war for a limited period after 
eeparation from the service in order to 
provide an opportunity for readjustment 
and rehabilitation 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the 
limitations specified In section 2. every per¬ 
son who (1) serves In the land or naval 
forces of the United States at any time dur¬ 
ing the period beginning December 7, 1041, 
and ending on the date the President pro¬ 
claims the termination of the present war, 
and (2) Is separated from such service under 
honorable conditions or is released from 
active duty, shall be paid monthly, for a 
period of 15 months in the case of a person 
receiving the base pay of an enlleted man and 
for a period of 10 months In the case of any 
other person, an amount equal to the 
monthly base pay whlcb he had been re¬ 
ceiving immediately prior to such aeparatlon 
or release. Such period of 15 months or 10 
months, as the case may be, ahaU commence 
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on tho date of «o|Mkratlon from oervioe or 
reimt from actlvo duty or on the date of 
enactment of ttUe act. whichever date ia the 
later. In theovent any euch person baa been 
reeelvlag base pay at a higher rirte than the 
base pay of the fourth period as preaeribed 
la eeetloii l of the Pay Beadjuatment Act of 
1043. he ahall for the purpoaea of thla act be 
oonaldered to have been receiving the base 
pay of the fourth period. 

SBC. 3. fa) A peraon shall be entitled to 
the monthly payments provided for by section 
1 only after he Hies appllcstlon therefor with 
the Secretery of War or the Secretaiy of the 
Navy, aa the case may be, stating, under 
oath, that his monthly income is less than 
the amount of the monthly base pay which 
he had been receiving Immediately prior to 
his separation from the service or release 
from active duty. 

(b) Monthly payments provided for by 
section 1 shall be made by check. Each 
check shall be mailed to the payee, together 
with a votK:her to be Hlled out by him in 
which he abail state, under oath, the amount 
of hia Income for the month covered by the 
check. Such voucher ahall be attached to 
the check by the payee and such check may 
be cashed at any p^t offloe only if accom¬ 
panied by a properly executed voucher. The 
next monthly check shall be reduced to an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
amount of the monthly base pay which the 
payee had been receiving Immediately prior 
to his separation from the service or release 
from active duty and the amount which the 
payee stated In such voucher that he had 
received during the month covered by the 
voucher. In the event any voucher dis- 
cloaes that the amount of income received 
by any payee for any month exceeded the 
amount of such monthly base psy, no further 
payment shall be made tinder thla act unless 
another appllcstlon is made In the same 
manner as the original application atatiug 
that the monthly income of the applicant is 
again less than the amount of such monthly 
base pay. 


Critical Manpower Shortage on the 
Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OP MAsascHuaffm 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Hicoro, I include the fol¬ 
lowing telegram from the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, Federated 
DiOry Associations of Massachusetts, 
Federation of Poultry Associations, Bos¬ 
ton Market Gardeners Association, and 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa¬ 
tion: 

Waltbam, Mass., October 10,1942, 
Hon. ItozTK Nouaas Boom: 

ZmBiecUate olear-cut action must be taken 
on farm labor situation If people are to eat 
next year. Three out of four men on one of 
my farma volunteered this week with harveet 
unfiniahed and ozm voluntemd from my 
other farm* Not a question of wages, for I 
pay the highaat and we work only a O-hour 
day. Hundreds of defermenta of farm boya 
in this State eiqidrec in the nest 3 months 
and both boys end farmeie art aU in doubt 
and indeohdon. Man am aleo ateadUy leav¬ 
ing farmera for industrial Jobs. With all the 
patriottam in the wmrld we oan't keep on like 


this. Three steps necessary. One. defer auto¬ 
matically all previously deferred farmers and 
farm employees till adequate national plan 
is ready. Two, place all labor under selective 
service which has performed remarkably 
creditable job—let them assign each eligible 
man his proper place in aooordanoe with 
national production policy. Three, give farm 
operators and employees such recogni¬ 
tion that both they and public will consider 
farm Jobs just as essential patriotic service 
as any other. There la no time to waste if 
the country wants to eat and if we are to 
win the war. Cecil Ford, president Federated 
Dairy Associations of Massachusetts; Maurice 
Eugley. president Massachusetts Federation of 
Poultry AssoclatJons: Milton Allen, president 
Boston Market Gardeners Association; and 
R. A. Vanmeter, president Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers Association, support this request. 

Joseph Dscatux, 

President, Massachusetts Farm 

Bureau Federation, 


Facts Dispute AssertioB That More Inter¬ 
est Is Taken by People in Elections in 
Non-PoU-Tax-Paying States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leav^ to extend my remarks I desire to 
insert in the Congrkssional Record at 
this time an interesting editorial, wliich 
appeared in the September 23,1942, issue 
of the Parts News, published at Paris, 
Tex., by Mr. A. G. Pat Mayse. 

It is as follows: 

XNDIFFEIIJCNT VOTERS 

Figures compiled by Associated Press, com¬ 
paring the votes cast In recent primaries with 
the registered qualified vote, show the fallacy 
of the contention of advocates of repeal of 
the poll tax requirement in some States. 

In Ohio, for instance, where there were 
4,000,000 qualified voters, without poll tax 
requirement, not quite 800,000 votes were 
cast—about 1 in 5. The same proportion 
obtained in Iowa and Idaho, and it was still 
lower in Utah, in none of which States is a 
poll tax required. 

Wyoming led In vote casting proportion, 
with 84 out of each 100 voting, and Texas, 
where a poll tax or exemption is required, 
was second, with 82 out of each 100 qualified 
to vote. 

Some apologists for the reduced vote laid 
it to the absence of millions of people in 
the Army and Navy, 3^t Texas has supplied 
aa many such men; In proportion to popula¬ 
tion as any other State, and many more than 
some States. That Is an excune that does 
not work out. 

The fact is that everyone in Texas who 
cares enough for his right to vote ia willing 
to pay the amaU amount of poll tax, and 
that even after it is paid, and the qualifica¬ 
tion met, they do not always w^te. It may 
be because they are not interested enough 
or there may be other reasons, hut the fact 
vsmains that the full vote is nevir cast, noi* 
Is it In any other State. 

States that have no poll tax art no better 
fovenied than the States that have this re* 
SjUtiniBenl;, nor do they tend abler rapreeent- 
ativee to the Oongrees. Until it can be 
ehown that unrestricted voting would im¬ 
prove the quality of legislators and State oflh 
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oers, Texas should keep the poll tax require¬ 
ment. The Oongreaa may remove the qualifi¬ 
cation as to voting for Members of that body, 
but if that be done Texas can still require 
it for those who want to help elect State 
officers. 


Gold Production 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most unfortunate orders to come 
from the War Production Board was Is¬ 
sued the past week. It provides that the 
larger gold mines must stop breaking out 
new ore after October 15 and stop all 
operations within 60 days. I hav in my 
district in Colorado the Cripple Creek 
mining district, comprising the towns of 
Victor and Cripple Creek. These towns 
are dependent for their existence on the 
gold produced in this area. Gold was 
discovered in Cripple Creek in 1801 and 
since that time this has been one of the 
large gold-producing districts In the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the citizens 
of Victor and Cripi^e Creek, I protest 
against this order, which seems to have 
been made In a most arbitrary manner. 
No hearings have been held to determine 
if such an order was wise or necessary. 
Many of the miners in these towns have 
lived there for more than a quarter of a 
century. They own their homes and do 
not want to leave. They have had op¬ 
portunities to go to other places and 
work at much higher wages, hut they 
have preferred to stay at home and con¬ 
tribute their part to the war effort there. 

Western Senators and Congressmen 
have done their utmost to prevent this 
order being issued. We realized the con¬ 
sequences, but were unable to convince 
those in charge of this program. Mr. 
Speaker, we are not promoting the pros¬ 
ecution of the war by depriving these 
citizens of their right to earn a living. 
We can best fight this war by disturbing 
as little as possible the domestic and eco¬ 
nomic life of our people. These residents 
of Victor and Cripple Creek are willing 
to make any sacrifice necessary to win 
the war and they are Just as loyal and 
patriotic as any other group in this coun¬ 
try. However, they cannot see the Jus¬ 
tice or wisdom of this unprecedented and 
unwarranted procedure. 

The citizens of Victor and Cripple 
Creek have sent a petition to Mr. Donald 
M. Nelson a^ng for a reconsideration 
of this order. Let us hope that it may 
receive favorable consideration. I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the Colorado Springs Gazette comment¬ 
ing on this situation: 

FLANMXD THAT WAT 

The enforced dosing of the gold mines 
fits perfectly into the idea of the planned 
economy that is being persistently pursued 
la guise of war needs. It has little, if any¬ 
thing, to do with the successful prosecution 
of war. The service Is to the socialized state. 
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Cltiflsens mightily concerned with winning the 
war and nothing else, can view It for what It 
is and act accordingly—the opportunity 
comes in early November—or they can con¬ 
tinue to play a guinea-pig role. 

A government which can ring the death 
knell of one economic group can decree the 
wiping out of another, and will. 

The individual, endeavoring by what he 
considers legitimate means to earn a living, 
and not getting in the way, Is apt to think 
it Is a couple of other fellows who are going 
to get hurt. That's what gold-mining men 
thought despite the ample examples fur¬ 
nished in other industries. That's what mer¬ 
chants think now, looking at gold mining. 

Cripple Creek Is doomed by bureaucratic 
order, and if the process is made to prevail 
none is immune. The retallar already is on 
the line. Bureaucrats say that 300,000 of 
his kind will be plowed under by next year 
and no one treats the threat seriously. It 
Is impossible, so runs the thought, that men 
should be denied the only means they have of 
earning a living That's what the people of 
the gold-mining camps thought. 

The retailer is told that he Is living in 
false hope, and he should believe It. He is 
told that, despite ample stocks now. hla 
shelves soon will be depleted and that there 
will be little merchandise to be had for re¬ 
placement. He la told that this Is necessary 
to the winning of the war. It Is the result, 
in fact, of bureaucratic assumption of con¬ 
trol of production on the theory that the 
planners know a better way. 

Civilian production has been slowed to a 
trickle without civilians knowing anything 
about It. The retailer will find out when he 
can get nothing to sell. Government says 
it will try to save as many of him as possible 
by stepping in to run their businesses. He 
may consider those forced to the wall as suf¬ 
fering a kinder fate. In any event business 
will be In the hands of government, as gold 
miners now are. The excuse Is war. and the 
fact is socialization. 

In the case of gold mining, bureaucrats 
said the minors were needed to produce cop¬ 
per. The industry says the miners suited to 
such purpose are not in the camps. They 
have been lured away to war construction 
Jobs and drafted into the Army. The Army 
also has some thousands of copper miners. 
They could be returned tc mine copper, as 
needed farm labor could be returned to pro¬ 
duce food, but that would be a confession of 
poor planning and Initial error. 

There are many such errors extending 
down. In the present case, to the placing of 
an unnecessarily low ceiling on the price of a 
product urgently needed and thereby pre¬ 
venting full production. 

Economic planning in defiance of economic 
law always nms to such end, but the planners 
skip merrily from one expedient to another 
In an effort to have things as they want them 
and not as they have to be. What goes on 
now Is what was started a decade ago. The 
difference is In pretense of emergency: then 
It was economic; now It is war. 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MAS8ACHUSXTT8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Robert 


L. Horton, from the Boston Post of Oc* 
tober 11. 1942: 

Grim Days at Hand fox Unitsd STATsa— 
United Nation To Pace Terrific Taxes— 
War Effort Now To Gall for SACRincEa 
Hitherto Unknown 

(By Robert L. Norton) 

With the passing of the tax bill, the heavi¬ 
est In our history: the fixing of food prices 
and wages, and the certainty that most of 
the necessities of life will be rationed, it will 
be no longer possible for the Washington 
scolds to go about the country and assert 
that people do not know they are in the war. 

The necessity for exhortation has already 
passed. During his tour of the country. 
BAr. Roosevelt sensed a critical reaction upon 
the part of the public against those spokes¬ 
men for the war effort who insisted that we 
were not tough enough to win the war. 

And, returning to Washington, the Presi¬ 
dent took the first opportunity to set these 
gentlemen back on their heels. He found 
that the country had the right kind of spirit 
and that it might weU be emulated by Con¬ 
gress and administration officials. 

The public needed this little shot of opti¬ 
mism and confidence from the Commander 
In Chief. It showed a comprehension on hia 
part of the war psychology of the people, 
which some of those in positions of great 
power In Washington completely failed to 
grasp. With these public mentors displaying 
apprehension as to the national morale, the 
Idea that a great many persons were them¬ 
selves uneasy and apprehensive over the con¬ 
duct of the war effort In Washington by their 
critics, never seemed to register. But the 
President effectually rubbed this idea home. 

WILL HAVE TO OET tOUOH AND TOUGH 

Up to this time the going has not been 
very rough. The pinch of higher living costs, 
the shortage in gasoline and fuel oil. coffee, 
and beef were minor Inconveniences. They 
are trifling by comparison with what Is com¬ 
ing and already on the way. 

For some 10 months the country has en¬ 
joyed unrivalled wartime prosperity, due to 
rising wages and reduction of unemployment. 
Money has been plentiful and. while It is 
true that hundreds of millions have been 
salted in savings, nevertheless there has been 
plenty of free spending and nearly all lines 
of goods, the essentials as well as the luxur¬ 
ies, have been available. 

Great numbers of men have been Inducted 
into the armed forces, but as yet they have 
not come to grips with the enemy. Casualties 
in the Pacific and elsewhere have not been 
alarming except as they might forecast what 
is in store for our fighting men when they 
finally get down to business and the armed 
might of America starts rolling. 

But this interlude will shortly come to an 
end. As Lieutenant General Drum puts it in 
excellently chosen phrases: “It takes a rough, 
tough people. In and out of uniform, to put 
up or shut up when the blue chips are on 
the table. It takes a tough people to meet 
the demands for manpower, to maintain and 
Increase industrial <^tput, to work around 
the clock, to sow and reap the harvests of 
America for the United Nations, to build and 
sail new merchant fleets across treacherous 
seas, to sacrifice without complaint social 
gains of labor and management In the na¬ 
tional Interest, to watch many privileges of 
a free and secure democracy disappear and 
to remain firm in the faith that victory will 
restore all rights." 

HEADING FOR TERRIFIC TAXES 

Hie time is rapidly approaching when we 
shall experience a greater degree of regi¬ 
mentation than was ever anticipated. If this 
war continues for some years, and that is 
what we are preparing for. it will ultimately 
take all of the income of the American people 
above eubslstence in the form of taxes. 


The present tax bill, pending before Ck>n- 
gress, is the stiffest on record, but It is not 
a marker to what may be expected. The bill 
needs some clarification for the average tax¬ 
payer in order that he may know where we 
are headed. Thus the scope of the measure 
may be grasped when it is realized that It 
will take in 46.000,000 people. 

The total Federal tax bill of the American 
people, including the additional taxes levied 
under this bill, will exceed $26,000,000,000. 
If we add to this the $10,200,000,000 in State 
and local taxes, the total tax bill will aggre¬ 
gate $36,537,000,000. And since it is esti¬ 
mated that our total national income at the 
end of the year will be approximately $110,- 
000.000,000. more than one-third of this in¬ 
come will go to the tax bill. 

The extent of the imposition will be better 
appreciated by the taxpayer with the realiza¬ 
tion that the Individual with an income of 
$13 a week starts with 10 cents out of that 
twelfth dollar and rates rise steeply from that 
point. The House has passed an additional 
5 percent withholding tax and the Senate has 
before it a 5 percent Victory tax on gross 
Income. Therefore, whichever is finally 
adopted, the taxpayer will take a cut of 24 
cents on the first taxable dollar. 

MILUONS OF NEW TAXPAYERS 

In the first World War. when the national 
Income reached a peak of $66,000,000,000. the 
highest tax collected was a little less than 
$5,500,000,000. In Canada, the taxes for the 
fiscal year 1042-43 will amount to $1,567,000,- 
000, and the total revenue estimated in Great 
Britain for the year ending March 1943 is 
$9,876,000,000. Under this bill and existing 
law we will collect an estimated revenue of 
$20,054,000,000. 

In Great Britain, there are no local taxes 
corresponding to those levied on income by 84 
of our States. Including Massachusetts. Cor¬ 
porations under this bill will pay 48.9 percent 
of the total Income taxes and Individuals 61.1 
percent. 

In Great Britain. 33 percent of the total 
Income comes from corporations and 67 per¬ 
cent from individuals. In Canada, 60.3 per¬ 
cent comes from individuals and 49.7 percent 
from corporations. 

The person with an Income from dividends 
Is harder hit in this country than in Great 
Britain. We have a total tax rate of 64 per¬ 
cent on Individual incomes in this class, as 
compared with the British rate of 50 percent 
with respect to individuals with less than 
$8,000 income. 

As Indicating how the bill reaches down 
into the lower-income group, some 7,000.000 
new taxpayers are added as a result of the 
reduction in personal exemptions. The bill 
reduces the personal exemption of a married 
person or head of a family from $1,600 to 
$1,200, and in the case of a single person from 
$760 to $500. 

Credit for dependents has been reduced 
from $400 to $800. and it is estimated that 
this will bring in 600,000 new taxpayers. 

DEDUCTION OF MEDICAL COSTS 

Surtaxes run up to 88 percent for all indi¬ 
viduals whose incomes exceed $200,000, so 
that pretty well eliminates the war-profit 
millionaires of the first World War. 

Although we may finally come to the iniqui¬ 
tous sales tax. the 6-peroent Victory tax im¬ 
posed by the Senate bill is a fairer substitute. 
The Victory tax is a tax based on ability to 
pay, while the sales tax is a tax on consump¬ 
tion. 

For example, under the Victory tax, a per¬ 
son having a gross Income of $100,000 will pay 
a gross Victory tax of $4,968B0. To pay this 
amount of tax under a 5-percent retaU sales 
tax. It would be necessary for one with a 
gross Income of $100,000 to spend $99,376 on 
articles subject to a retail sales tax. The 
adoption of a sales tax in lieu of the Victory 
tax would mean the shifting of the tax from 
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thoie hmt milt to pay to tbote lourt able to 
pay. 

Thara la an additional Inoantlva to pay¬ 
ing tha Victory tax. Urns In tha oaae of a 
alngla penon tha bin provldaa a poat-war 
credit of 15 paroant of tha Vtotory tax, but 
not to axoaed $000. In tha oaaa of a manrlad 
parson tha post*war ciadlt aUowad la 40 par¬ 
oant of tha Victory tax, but not to axoaad 
$1,000, and a paroant, but not to axoaad 
$100 la aUowad to aaeh dapandant. 

Another feature (tf tha bill la that which 
provldaa for a daduotlon of madleal ooata 
in computing the tax of all taxpayara. This 
inoludaa all expansaa In axoaaa of 0 paroant 
of tha net inooma of tha taxpayer, but in no 
oaae to exceed $2,000. 

HOW W IT HHC aDDfO TAX WOUU APPLY 

In tha proposal for ooUectlon of tax at 
aouroe, hare is tha way tha taxpayer would 
be affected in tha amount withheld, baaed 
on weekly pay roll: If tha wages are over 
$12 but not over $16, the amount of tax to 
be withheld shall be 10 cants; $16 but not 
over $20, 80 cents; $20 but not over $24. 60 
cents; $24 but not over $28. 70 cents; $28 
but not over $82. 00 cents; $82 but not over 
$86, $1.10; $86 but not over $40, $150; $40 
but not over $50, $1.60: $60 but not over 
$60. $2.10; $60 but not over $70. $2.60; $70 
but not over $60. $3.10; $80 but not over $00, 
$8.60; $90 but not over $100, $4.10; $100 but 
not over $110, $4.60; $110 but not over $120, 
$6.10; $120 but not over $130. $5.60; $180 but 
not over $140, $6.10; $140 but not over $160, 
$6.60; $160 but not over $160. $7.10; $160 but 
not over $170, $7.60; $170 but not over $180. 
$8.10; $180 but not over $100, $8.60; $190 but 
not over $200. $0.10; $200, $9.40, plus 6 per¬ 
cent of the excess over $200. 

These are some of the high lights of the 
bill which are of Interest to the general tax¬ 
payer. But the bill has not yet been adopted 
by both branches of Congress when tha 
Treasury comes along with the announce¬ 
ment that $6,000,000,000 more will be neces¬ 
sary, and pronto. 

TO HX7IT "WHZTX COLLAR’' CLASS 

The extra billions wUl have to be pro¬ 
vided and many more besides bef<»a tha war 
is over, but for tha present tha disposition 
of Congress is one tax bill at a time. There 
have been statements from Senator Oxosox 
and others that tha country is approaching 
a dangerous limitation to its ability to pay 
taxes if tha internal economy of the country 
is to be protected during the war. 

^ However, what this means In tha near fu¬ 
ture is still heavier taxes and the chances 
are that a very large percentage of these will 
be collected by deduction at tha source. It 
is obvious with the adoption of mass taxa¬ 
tion that there will be diOoulty in ooUectlon. 
It wlU be diilloult, for Instance, for the $50 
a week salary man to hold out $400 for taxes 
in addition to his oontributiona to Victory 
bonds and maintain his family. 

And a great many thousa nd s of cltiasns, 
those of tha eo-caUed white-eoUar claaa, 
whoae Inoomaa have not moved up with tha 
oosta of living and othsr axactiona of tha war, 
are certain to axparlenca the utmost dunoulty 
in meeting their obllgationa. Thaaa are tha 
milllona with mortgagee on their homes, with 
fixed insurance commitments, and debts of 
various kinds. 

cx)itPutncHrT WDnrnro or bohm 

But this terrible bugaboo of Inflation must 
be mat and kept under control unless we are 
to run Into financial chaos. Inooma pay¬ 
ments to Individuals are currently running in 
the neighborhood of $118,000,000,000 a year 
and the flow of consumer goods is currently 
running in the neighborhood of $80,000,000,- 
000 a year. 

It is eetimated that income payments wiU 
rise to the level of $120,000500,000 In 1048. 
At the eame time the flow of co n s\ uner goods 
la bound to decrsass. The most optimSstio 
•attmate of the available supidy of goods and 


•srvlces for 1948 is $70500,000500. This 
leaves a gap of $60500,000,000, end it Is this 
hugs amount of loose money which the 
TVmurary is trying to put Its bands on in the 
program to stave off inflation. 

Am the Treasury figures it, this tremendous 
sum must either be taken In taxes or volun¬ 
tarily saved by oonsumera to reduce effec¬ 
tively what will otherwise be a ruinous pres¬ 
sure on price ceilings. 

Various proposals are made to effect this 
purpose. The purchase of War bonds and 
stamps by the public, deepite the tremendous 
campaign put over by the Treasury, is not up 
to expectations. So that aome of the ex¬ 
perts are pushing the idea of compulsory buy¬ 
ing of bonds—^that Is, a percentage taken 
from all pay roUs. 

apxNimro tax ahzk to salxb tax 

The sales tax Is by no means dead and it 
may be passed on top of the Victory tax. 
While Congress has generally been opposed 
to a sales tax and It has been fought by the 
Treasury, It has steadily gained adherents for 
the reason that it is the easiest tax to collect 
and Is less direct than other assessments. 
For Instance, a person paying a tax of 6 cents 
on a package of cigarettes finally becomes so 
accustomed to It that he never thinks about 
It. 

While the Treasury has stood out against 
the sales tax. It is still pressing for what is 
called the ending tax, which la close to 
being the same thing. This tax would be 
levied on the amoimt that Individuals spend 
on consumer goods and services. It would 
be levied at progressive rates instead of a flat 
rate, as under the 6-percent sales tax. 

The more money people spent, the higher 
would be their taxes. The argument for this 
tax Lb that, because It Is levied on spendings 
rather than Income, It would give relief to 
persons who are devoting a large part of their 
Income to the repayment of debt, payment of 
life Insurance premiums, the purchase of 
War bonds, and other forms of saving. 

Savings in any form would be exempt from 
taxes and the theory is that the spending 
tax would give Individuals an Incentive to 
save rather than to spend. 

There Is little sympathy for this proposal 
In CongreM today, however, since it would 
involve the most complicated form of ac¬ 
counting. But in any case the country Is 
In for enforced savings In one form or an¬ 
other, altho\igh many will contend grimly 
that there will be mighty little left for sav¬ 
ings when existing taxes and war obligations 
are met. 

nOFUB WILLUro, BUT WON’T ACCEPT ALISTS 

But however severe the burden of taxation, 
the toughening process is certain to proceed 
a good deal further. We may look forward to 
a general raticming of all the necessities within 
a year. With the armed forces constantly in¬ 
creasing and the possibility of an Army of 
18500.000. a very percent of the popula¬ 
tion will be required to work In the war indus¬ 
tries. Borne 6,000,000 women are needed. 

The Government faces no more dUBcult 
problem than that of manpower. Nothing 
could be more objectionable to the American 
people than oomimlsory labor, yet we are told 
by the generals and those heading the civil 
effort that the voluntary systeia Is not work¬ 
ing out successfully. 

After the elections the matter of the distri¬ 
bution of manpower and the drafting of labor 
will be fought out In Ck>ngre88. A national 
service act may be required tor an able-bodied 
oitisens. 

Production needs will increase and our ar¬ 
senal of doBMieraoy wlB face enormously in¬ 
creased wartime demands. 

An upward revision of wartime plans is al¬ 
ready In eflbot. As Oeneral Drum warns: 
’’Dollars and weapons cannot win without 
men. B to p o wet remains the master of mod¬ 
em war. Trained soldiers are aesdsd at the 
fronts ooimnanded by l ea de rs who lose no op- 
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portunlty to hit and hit hard and also un¬ 
flinching men and women at home.” 

We don’t think the generals and the ad¬ 
mirals need worry about the tough roughness 
of the American people to meet the ultimate 
test. But it should be always kept In mind 
that they are apt to be pretty tough and 
rough, too, on the leaders who don’t make 
good In the efficient conduct of the war. They 
are In no mood to acoept alible. 


The Voice of Caititol HOI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W.HcCORMACK 

OF MABSACRUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVES 
] Monday. October 12. 1942 

Mr. MoCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following inter¬ 
view by Richard Eaton, news analyst, on 
The Voice of Capitol Hill, Sunday eve¬ 
ning, October 11, 1942, over the Atlantic 
Coast Netw ork, originating through Sta¬ 
tion WWDC in Washington: 

Hr. Eaton. Congress recently passed an 
antl-lnflatlon bill. What are your views on 
It, Congressman McCoracacx? 

Congressman McCobmack. Mr. Eaton, since 
the outbreak of war In Europe until the 
passage of the bill you refer to. the cost of 
living had Increased about 18 percent on an 
an average. In the last 12 months, the aver¬ 
age Increase alone was 10 percent plus. The 
President had made great efforts to control 
the steady up-bound trend of prices, and if 
he had not, the average increase particularly 
of foods, would have been much higher than 
they were. By his courageous leadership, the 
American consumers, and that means all of 
our people, because we are all consumers, 
have been saved hundreds of mlllons of 
dollars. 

However, he bad to impose more drastic 
regulations to prevent the upward trend of 
prices from becoming uncontrollable, In other 
words, to prevent the situation from getting 
beyond control. 

During the first World War. the cost of liv¬ 
ing more than doubled on an average. It 
brought about distressful conditions. It ad¬ 
versely affected the financial position of the 
Nation, as well as each Individual. We do not 
want to have that happen during this war. 
Action was necessary to avert it. 

The higher prices go. the less purchasing 
power a person has. The higher prices go. the 
more otir Government must pay for weapons 
of war to equip our boys to fight the enemy, 
and the more we will have to be taxed. The 
higher prices go. the higher a price the farmer 
should receive, the more wages labor should 
receive, because of the lessened purchasing 
power of t5e dollar. It is a vicious circle 
which has no end, unless sharply curbed. 

The Congress has passed legislation which 
gives the President the power. to control 
prices. This was necessary in the Nation's 
best interests. But that is not enough. Each 
and everyone must cooperate. We must de¬ 
velop the mind and the will to make all 
sacrifices necessary to win the war. In addi¬ 
tion to cooperating with the efforts to con¬ 
trol prices we must cut down our purchases 
to fit the quantity of goods and the services 
available. The effects of uncontrolled infla¬ 
tion upon each and every one of us. and upon 
the war effort, is disastrous. The President 
reeognleed that danger. 

While some, such as speculators, hoarders, 
etc., wlU not like the control of prices that 
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to taking place, and their voices of protest 
will be heard from time to time, because 
their pocketbook is adversely affected, the 
general public should realise that the steps 
taken are for their best interests. The gen¬ 
eral public should support President Roose¬ 
velt in such efforts. 

Mr. Eaton. Congressman McCobmack, do 
you believe that there is danger of bombard¬ 
ment of or an air attack on the Atlantic 
seaboard? 

Congressman McCormack. Frankly, my an¬ 
swer to this question la simply that of a lay¬ 
man. Our military and naval leaders could 
answer this question better than I can. How¬ 
ever, 08 3 mu have asked this question, it Is my 
personal opinion that outside of a possible 
token bombardment, such as took place on 
the west coast, where several shells were fired 
from a Jap submarine, or a token alr-rald 
attack, that no concentrated attack can take 
place until the situation materially changes 
in favor of the Germans and Japs, and I do 
not look for that. However, if my opinion 
is held by others, that should not cause any 
lack of enthusiasm and activity along civilian 
defense lines. Such activity should be in¬ 
creased. We must be prepared for anything 
that can possibly occur. We cannot afford to 
be caught off of our guard, even though we 
might feel that a certain thing will not 
happen. 

Mr. Baton. Congressman McCormack, we 
read considerable in the papers, and It has 
been discussed by some, that the Congress 
should not abdicate its powers even during 
this war. Have you any views to express on 
this question? 

Congressman McCormack. The question, 
of abdication. Mr. Eaton, is not even remotely 
Involved. What Is Involved Is the question 
of the delegation by the Congress to the gov¬ 
ernmental agency charged with conducting 
the war all powers necessary to win the war. 

We must realize that, if we lose this war, 
we lose our country. Nations, like individ¬ 
uals, are at times faced with the law of self- 
preservation, or in plain language, with the 
law o{ the jungle. The future existence of 
our country and our civilization is at stake. 
With grim determination we will win, hut the 
fact remains just the same, that the preserva¬ 
tion of our country is involved in this con¬ 
flict. 

We are not living under normal conditions. 
We cannot legislate under normal conditions. 
Congress must legislate In accordance with 
the demands, necessities, and exigencies of 
the present conditions. Congress itself can¬ 
not run the war. 

The Constitution wisely vested that respon¬ 
sibility in the President as the Commander 
in Chief, and he natrurally looks to and acts 
through, in the main, our military and naval 
leadets. 

As I see it, the common-sense course for 
the Congress to take, which fortunately Con- 
grers has done, is to delegate to the President, 
and through him to our military and naval 
leaders and other cmclals of the executive 
branch connected with war activity, all power 
necessary to meet any emergency that might 
arise or to do anything necessary to win the 
war. Not only common sense dictates this 
course, but the law of self-preservation calls 
for such action. 

Such action is not an abdication of legis¬ 
lative responsibilities. It is a necessary dele¬ 
gation of power to attain the essential ob¬ 
jective of winning the war. 

If we analyze the motives of those who ad¬ 
vance this fallacious argument, and they are 
loyal Americans, we will find a partisan po¬ 
litical origin exists. Such political writers or 
commentators—and fortunately they are 
few—who advance this unsound theory, and 
It is only a theory, are playing with fire. 
Such an unsound and Incorrect presentation 
only tends to create division among our 
people. 

In war, no matter who may be President of 
the United States, as Commander In Chief 


and the symbol of the unity of our people 
and the preservation of our country, he must 
be given during wartime all powers necessary 
to wage a successful war. We must also real¬ 
ize that the President of the United States to 
elected by all of the people. There to no Im¬ 
posed dictator on our people. 

Furthermore, during wartime in particular. 
It is necessary that we have a strong Presi¬ 
dent—a man of great courage. 

Fortunately, we had such a President In 
the early days of our Government in George 
Washington when, If we did not have his 
type of courageous leadership, we would not. 
In all probabUities, have the country we 
possess today. 

Again, during the War between the States, 
we had the courageous leadership of President 
Abraham Lincoln. Washington and Lincoln 
were strong Presidents, serving in trying days 
of our Nation’s history—men of great cour¬ 
age. Without their leadership at the time 
they served, we probably would not have the 
country we have today. 

In this grave crisis, we are again forttmate 
in having a strong leader, a man of great 
courage. In the person of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In the future, after you and 
I of this generation are dead, 1 hope and pray 
that at that time there will be in the White 
House a strong President—a man of great 
courage, if any similar crisis confronts our 
beloved country. In time of war, particularly 
in a democracy, a strong President Is neces¬ 
sary. Thank God, we have one now. 

Furthermore, even where Congress during 
war wisely delegates all necessary powers to 
the President, Congress always has control of 
such powers through the power and duty it 
has of appropriating the money necessary to 
execute any powers delegated. Congress al¬ 
ways has a check even In wartime. This also 
shows the absurdity of the ridiculous argu¬ 
ment that Congress has abdicated its con¬ 
stitutional duties. 

I am glad you asked this question, Mr. 
Eaton, because, like yourself. I have read 
some such articles and come across some 
such utterances. It to nothing but a po¬ 
litical myth. I hope my answer to your ques¬ 
tion enables those listening In to realize the 
weakness and un&oundness of this argument. 

Just one more observation, Mr. Baton, 
while I am on this question. This genera¬ 
tion of Americans is on trial. We are going 
to be judged by the future on the outcome 
of one question: '*Did we win or lose the 
war?’* It to our duty, every one of us, our 
Government as well, to take all necessary 
steps to win, so that we of today will not go 
down in history as the first generation of 
Americans that failed In our trust. That 
trust is to preserve our country. 

One thing is certain—the enemy will not 
wait for Congress to act if it failed to dele¬ 
gate powers necessary to meet anything that 
the enemy might do. 

Congress has, I am proud to say, delegated, 
and properly so. all powers necessary, and 
will continue to so act in relation to dele¬ 
gation of powers in the future to win this 
war. That is not abdication. 


Radio Address of Hon. Raymond S. 
McKeouirh, of Iltinois 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF ILLZNOZB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. 8ABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I insert a radio address 


delivered by the Honorable Raymond S. 
McKeouqh, Democratic candidate tor 
United States Senator, at the Chicago 
stadium, Sunday evening, October 11, 
1942, on the occasion of the milUon-dollar 
War bond meeting and patriotic rally: 

Fellow Americans, upon entering this great 
building tonight. I was sthick anew with the 
thought that just as a fragment of conver¬ 
sation or a half-remembered old tune etiis 
the recording machinery of our minds to 
recall momentous occasions out of the past— 
the act of Tevlsitatlon stimulates comparison 
of today with yesterday. 

This happens to be the first time I have 
been in the Chicago Stadium since a certain 
historic summer night of 1940. 

*rhat was when the duly chosen delegates 
of the Democratic National Convention unan¬ 
imously nominated for a third term the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. 

We hailed him then^whatever our political 
persuasion was at the moment—as the stand¬ 
ard bearer of his party. 

We hall him tonight—whatever our politi¬ 
cal persuasion may be now—as the consti¬ 
tutional Commander in Chief of all the armed 
forces of a mighty nation at war against the 
Axis Powers. 

We hail him as loyalists of his civilian 
command who—in contrast to the partisan 
character of that gathering 2 years ago in 
this place—have adjourned politics, have oast 
aside partisanlsm, in a united effort to win 
the war that we may win the peace and pre¬ 
serve for our own generation and for posterity 
the ideal of liberty and the concept of civili¬ 
zation as we have known it. 

By your gracious invitation I am here, as 
just another American citizen who is bend¬ 
ing every possible effort within my limited 
sphere toward defeat and destruction of the 
Godless philosophy of world rule by violence. 

. I am here not to give inspiration, but to 
take inspiration from labor’s magnificently 
militant and sacrificial attitude toward the 
job which has to be done by all of us. 

I am here to pay tribute to labor for the 
Immeasurable contributions it has already 
made to the success of the fight for freedom. 

OThere are now approximately 15,000,000 
men and women working In war industries— 
on the assembly line, in the shipyards, be¬ 
fore the blast furnaces that work for war. 
Without protest, labor is today working long 
hours at jobs that are back-breaking in many 
instances. 

It seems to me wholly natural that labor 
has relegated to Itself a conspicuous place in 
the forefront of this struggle against the 
forces of darkness. Since time immemorial, 
labor has been fighting for freedom. 

It was Inconceivable that labor would fail 
to understand at once that this particular 
attack upon the dignity of men is the most 
vicious, the most powerful, the moat dia¬ 
bolical, the most determined in all of the 
history of modern civilization. 

The distinguished Vice President of the 
United States, Henry A. Wallacb, spoxe in 
language earmarked for immortality when he 
declared: 

*11118 is a fight between a slave world and 
a free world.” 

As far as labor is concerned, be need not 
have put any emphasis whatever upon the 
proposition that a decision for a complete 
victory one way or the other miut be made In 
1942. 

Those who work for a living, these who are 
numbered among the membership of such 
organizations of workers as are represented 
here tonight, required no signposts to guide 
their way imdet the circumstances. 

Inevitably they determined to have lib* 
erty—or death. 

This to the people’s war and when It has 
been won we shall have a people's peace. 

Undeterred by the walt-awhlle arguments 
of Boosevelt-hating reaction, labor moved 
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more swiftly than any other segment of our 
society to clear the decks for standing off 
the enemy. 

Voluntarily organised workers gave up 
their hard-earned right to strike, to leave the 
job In protest against Intolerable condi¬ 
tions, In order that production might flow 
evenly and abimdantly. 

Immediately the words were spoken by the 
Commander in Chief, in his annual message 
to Congress of January 6.* 1941. The superbly 
humane doctrine of the ‘Tour freedoms’* be¬ 
came the byword of the tollers of this coun¬ 
try. 

Sustaining with Irrepressible fortitude a 
thousand dislocations, labor has demon¬ 
strated on every production front of this war 
that the fighting forces of an embattled 
America are as militant at home as abroad. 

The workers of this Nation have proved 
that the man who wears a pair of silver 
wings has his counterpart in determination, 
In willingness to sacrifice, and in love of 
liberty. In the man who wears a pair of 
overalls in the factories and the mines and 
the mills. 

Labor has brilliantly shown that the badge 
of courage can be as surely earned on the 
home front as on any of the farfiung battle 
stations of this global war. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the 
workers of America have given more than 
contributions In production. Hundreds of 
thousands of toilers laid down their tools to 
take up arms against the aggressors. 

Few are the homes of workers In this or 
any other community which are not dis¬ 
tinguished by service stars indicative of the 
fighting role being played by brothers, sons, 
and husbonds. 

Labor has set an example to the Nation, 
and In so doing has clearly won the right 
to have Its say when the peace terms are 
written. 

It further goes without saying that labor 
realizes—or It could never participate In 
such meetings as this—that the cost of vic¬ 
tory will add up to a staggering figure. 

On July 1. 1941. there was a national debt 
of about $49,000,000,000. On July 1 of this 
year that debt was $72,000,000,000. Military 
and naval appropriations already voted by 
the Congress total about $200,000,000,000. 
There will be a deficit in the fiscal year of 
1943 of about $60,000,000,000. 

One thing pertinent to this meeting is 
certain—the more we do now the less will 
be the toll in life and limb. 

Concerted action and all-out effort every 
day is the only thing that can shorten this 
war and save thousands of lives. 

You don’t have to be told that nothing 
matters but winning. 

You know that we are pitted against fa¬ 
natics whose goal is the complete destruc¬ 
tion of everything democracy means. 

To achieve that goal they have enforced 
oppressed peoples to give every scrap they 
own. They have reduced human beings to 
voiceless bondage. They have ruthlessly 
murdered the noncooperative. They are out 
to kill and conquer—and they’ll give their 
last man and last breath to knock us out. 

It is because labor appreclatea—^ only 
labor can—what the enslaved victims of the 
Axis have lost. That it has had no hesitancy 
in writing off every material thing that does 
not contribute to victory. 

We propose to preserve American standards 
and to restore the liberty which has been 
trampled and defiled and stolen from the 
lands of our ancestors. To bring freedom 
again to the people of Holland and Belgium, 
Poland, Norway, and Denmark; to China, and 
Prance, and Caechoslovakla; to Greece and 
the Ukraine; to Albania and Yugoslavia; to 
all the beaten and broken countries. 

To my mind, the most Impressive aspect of 
the working man and woman’s eagerness to 


aid the war effort is that they are throwing 
no backward glances over their shoulders to 
see what the other feUow is doing. 

No man nor woman in this great audience 
has permitted himself or herself for one in¬ 
stant, I am sure, to contemplate the estab¬ 
lishment of frontiers of cooperation beyond 
which they will not go—even for liberty's 
sake. 

Labor has never been given to counting the 
cost when there has been an Ideal to be 
served. 

Labor has never been hindered by ma¬ 
terial hold-backs of any kind when human 
values have been at stake. 

’That is why, perhaps, Its limited means 
have always counted more heavily than their 
Intrinsic worth. They have been buttressed 
by a spiritual value which is beyond appraisal. 

When all is given, all can be gained, no 
matter how much nor how little all may be. 

It has been asked by some who are less 
willing to give than are the members of 
your movement: 

What price liberty? 

The answer Is, All if that be necessary. 

Labor understands this, and understands, 
too, the magnitude of the stake for which 
we are contending. 

It Is true, of course, that the organized 
workers of this Nation have what may be 
defined as a selfish interest in winning the 
war. 

No group nor Individual in the entire Na¬ 
tion is without some economic incentive to 
help win. 

Yet labor can truly be said to be more 
concerned with extending the American way 
of life to the downtrodden slaves of the Axis 
than it is in Insisting upon any benefits for 
Itself. 

The worken of this Nation have fought 
too hard In times of peace for that equality of 
opportunity which democracy makes possi¬ 
ble not to appreciate the chance which this 
cruel war offers to build for all men a better 
world than we have ever known. 

This is one of the chief reasons why labor 
follows the leadership of a Commander in 
Chief who recognizes that necessity of post¬ 
war planning now, who declares that there 
must be provided opportunities of employ¬ 
ment for the boys who will come home vic¬ 
torious to us, and who asserts that "freedom 
from want, which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understandings which 
will secure to every nation a healthy peace¬ 
time life for its inhabitants, everywhere in 
the world.’’ 

This country we live in is the product of 
the labor of millions of men and women who 
brought to fulfillment humanity’s great 
dream of establishing our right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

If labor built the Nation, labor can save the 
Nation. 

No lasting gains ever came out of compul¬ 
sion and no^vlctory can be won out of the 
slave labor enforced by dictators. 

It has been wisely said that "only a mili¬ 
tant labor movement, not parties, not private 
organizations alone, can achieve our alms, 
and prevent the dangers which threaten the 
democratic conduct of the war and the prep¬ 
aration of a people’s peace.” 

As free men we recognize the great obliga¬ 
tion which falls upon us today. 

Once again the little people, the small po¬ 
tatoes, if you please, will make the sacrifices 
and win the victory. 

They will defend the principles that estab¬ 
lished the new world, and in restoring those 
principles to their true place in governments, 
they will make a world from which prejudice 
will be routed, and where economic justice 
and decent standards of living will be not 
dreams but living realities. 
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Anti-Poll-Tax Lcgitlatian 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the sharp division of 
opinion among the Membership of the 
House on the anti-poll-tax legislation, I 
hope the following memorandum of law 
may clear up some of the points at issue. 
This memorandum was prepared by the 
National Lawyers Guild. 

The Oeyer Bill (H. R. 1024) To Outlaw the 

Poll Tax in Federal Elections Is Consti¬ 
tutional 

1. The founding fathers contemplated, and 
Intended, to authorize legislation by Congress 
on the qualifications of electors in national 
elections. 

2 . Congress has always had the power to 
protect the purity of the ballot in elections 
for national officers, even although the exer¬ 
cise of such power impinged on the qualifica¬ 
tions of electors. 

3. Congress is specifically empowered by 
the fifth section of the fourteenth amend¬ 
ment to legislate to prevent States from 
"abridging the privileges or Immunities of 
citizens of the United States," including the 
elective franchise, which has clearly been 
held to be a “privilege and immunity of 
citizens of the United States” In the recent 
Classic case. 

I, THE founding FATHERS CONTEMPLATED AND 

AX7THORIZED CONGRESS TO LEGISLATE ON THE 

QUALIFICATION OF ELECTORS 

It has long been contended, and there is 
even highly respectable judicial dictum to 
the effect, that the qualifications of voters, 
for national officers as well as for Stale, is 
exclusively and peculiarly within the juris¬ 
diction of the several States to prescribe. It 
Is asserted that the Federal Government is 
prohibited from interfering with or affecting 
in any way the qualifications prescribed by 
the States for electors of national officers, 
be they ever so destructive of the national 
good, so long only as the same qualifications 
are prescribed for electors of the members of 
the most numerous branch of the State leg¬ 
islature, and so long as such qualifications do 
not discriminate because of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, or becau e 
of sex. 

This strange and unnatursi doctrine, which 
seeks to Insulate the National Government 
from the people of the United States—from 
the very basis of Its own sovereign author¬ 
ity—Is arrived at by isolating one section of 
the Constitution, tearing It both from Its con¬ 
text and from its historical background, and 
treating It as though it were the only con¬ 
stitutional provision affecting suffrage. ’That 
section Is article I, section 2, of the Gon- 
Btltutlon. which provides: 

"The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States and 
the electors in each State shall have the qual¬ 
ifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.’’ 

Standing alone in a historical vacuum, the 
above provision may have the effect some¬ 
times attributed to It; but it Is too well estab¬ 
lished to require citation of authority that 
the provisions of the Constitution cannot be 
disassociated one from another, and that tte 
Instrument must be considered as a whole* 
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composed of interrelated parts which, tout 
ensemble, create a system of democratic gov 
arnment. So considered in relation to the 
other provialons of the Oonetitutlon con¬ 
cerning electors, citizenship, suffrage, and the 
powers of Congress with reference thereto, it 
becomes at once apparent that the National 
Government Is not. and was never intended 
by the founding fathers to be. as Impotent in 
election matters as heretofore thought, 
utterly cut off from the source of all demo¬ 
cratic sovereignty, and dependent for the 
character of its electorate on the whim, 
caprice, and sufferance of the several States. 
In order to determine the intention of the 
founding fathers in drafting article 1. aec- 
tion a of the Constitution, it is necessary to 
turn for a moment to the pioceedinga of the 
Constitutional Convention Itaelf. 

A. The Constitutional Convention 
1. Evolution 01 the Testa of the Constitution 

The archetype of this section appears in 
the plan for a constitution submitted to the 
Convention by Mr. Pinckney. In the Pinck¬ 
ney plan the provision appears as follows: 

'*Articuc 3. The Members of the House of 
Delegates shall be chosen every * * * 

year by the people of the several States; and 
the qualification of the electors shall be the 
same as those of the electors in the several 
States lor their legislature." 

This provision, similar to the provision as 
It finally appeared In the Constitution, first 
came up for consideration in the Convention 
on Thursday. May 31. 1787. when it was pro¬ 
posed "that the members of the first branch 
of the Legislature ought to be elected by the 
people of the several States." This resolution 
was opposed by Messrs. Sherman and Gerry, 
who favored election by the leglslatiires. 
Messrs. Mason, Wilson, and Madison, however, 
argued for the reiiolution, and it was carried 
by a vote of 6 to 2. 

The question was again adverted to in 
committee of the whole on June 6. when 
Mr. C. C. Pinckney moved "that the first 
branch • • • be elected by the State 

legislatures and not by the people." The 
committee of the whole defeated the proposed 
change by a vote of 8 to 8. retaining election 
in the people rather than in the legislatures. 

Again, on Thursday, June 21, the proposi¬ 
tion was brought up and, according to Mr. 
Mr.dlBon, "General Pinckney moved ‘that the 
first branch, instead of being elected by the 
people, should be elected in such manner as 
the legislature of each State should direct.* ** 
After considerable discussion, this proposal 
was finally rejected by a vote of 4 to 6. Thus 
It Is seen how the phrase under discussion was 
first brought into the original concept, and 
Into the original discussions, of the Consti¬ 
tution. It was in connection with the ques¬ 
tion of whether elections by the people or 
election by the legislatures ifbould obtain. 
Always the Convention voted down sugges¬ 
tions for election by the legislatures, and 
Insisted upon election by the people. Mr. 
Madison’s notes go on: "General Pinckney 
then moved ’that the first branch be elected 
by the people in such mode as the legislature 
should direct:* but waived It on it being 
hinted that such a provision might be more 
properly tried in the detail of the plan." 

Finally, on Tuesday. August 7, the question 
of the qualification of electors was again 
taken up in a consideration of the report of 
the committee of detail. *1110 committee 
had proposed the following as the constitu¬ 
tional provlsiou: 

"The qualifications of the electors ehall be 
the same, from time to time, as those of the 
electors, in the several States; of the most 
numerous branch of their own legislatures.** 

Had that proposal of the oommlttee on 
detail actually been adopted by the founding 
fathers, it would be very deer that State 
qualifications would control ir Federal elec¬ 
tions. But this Is what happened to that 
proposal: 


Mr. Madison reports that— 

"Mr. Gouvemeur Morrki moved to strike 
out the last membsrs of the eeotton. begin¬ 
ning with the words, *quaUlloetlon of electors,* 
in order that some other provisUm might be 
submitted which would mstrain the right of 
•uffrsge to freeholdeni." 

This motion provoked oonstderable debate 
In the Convention. Mr. Wilson argued that 
this clause was carefully considered— 

*** * * and he did not think it could 
be changed for the better. It was dllBcult to 
form any uniform rule of qualiflcatioa for 
all the States. Unnecessary innovations, he 
thought, too, should be avoided. It would 
be very hard and disagreeable for the same 
person at the same time, to vote for repre¬ 
sentatives in the State legislature, and to be 
eaoluded from a vote for those in he National 
Legislature." 

Oouvernetir Morris then advanced a more 
serious objection. Morris is reported by 
Madison to have complained that 
"• • • another objection against the 

clause, as it stands, 1. that it makes the 
qualification of the National Legislature de¬ 
pend on the will of the States, which he 
tboiight not proper." 

Now. while Gouvemeur Morris* motion to 
strike out all of the words beginning with 
"qualifications of electors." was not adopted, 
nevertheless, it is significant to observe that 
the clause as finally reported by the com¬ 
mittee on style and arrangements, and as 
finally incorporated into the Constitution, is 
quite different from the clause as proposed 
by the committee on detail. The change can 
only be explained on the basis of the con¬ 
sideration advanced in the dlseuesionB in 
convention on August 7. to which reference 
has Just been made, because that is the last 
time it was discussed. 

While the Constitution as finally submitted 
did not "restrain the right of suffrage to 
freeholders," as Gouvemeur Morris proposed, 
it did omit the significant phrase that *‘the 
qualification of electors shall be the same 
from time to time as those of the electors 
in the several States." leaving the provision 
merely to read that ’‘electors In each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous brsnch of the 
State legislatures.'* as It reads at the present 
time. 

Finally, and conclusively, the Convention 
on J\me 21, 1787. fiatly rejected another 
proposition that would have plMed the quali¬ 
fications of voters exclusively within the dis¬ 
cretion of the State legislatures on grounds 
Incompatible with any later surrender of the 
power to preeoribe qualifications by the Na¬ 
tional Government. 

On that date Pinckney moved— 

"That the first branch instead of being 
elected by the people Shoiild be elected in 
such manner as the legislature of each State 
should direct." 

But this resolution was vigorously at¬ 
tacked, and ultimately defeated. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Madison’s notes— 

"Hamilton considered the motion as in-, 
tended manifestly to transfer the election 
from the people to the State leglSlaturea. 
which would essentially vitiate the plan. 
It would increase the State Infiuence which 
could not be too watchfully guarded against. 

"Wilson considered the election of the 
first branch by the people, not only as 
the cornerstone, but as the foundation of the 
fabric • • •. The difference was par¬ 
ticularly worthy of notice In this respect, 
that the legislatures are actuated not merely 
by the sentiment of the people but have an 
official sentiment opposed to that of the 
General Govemxneiit, and pertuqie to that cC 
the people themselvee. 

"King enlarged on the same disttnctlon. 
He supposed the legielatureS would oonstaatty 
choose men subservient to their own views, 
as contrasted to the general interest, and that 
they might even devise modes ot election 


that would be subversive of the end in view. 
He remarked aeveral inatanoes in which the 
views of a State might be at variance with 
those of the General Government * * 

This discussion on the floor of the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention tax connection with the 
resolution of June 81 is highly si gni ficant. 
Here is a perfectly dear ejqMresaUm by the 
Convention on June 21. 1787, that the State 
legislatures should not be permitted to exer¬ 
cise an exclusive disefetian aa to the qualifica¬ 
tions of electors of national ofitoers because— 

"They may even devise modes of election 
that would be subversive of the end In view." 

Certainly the language of article J, section 
4. of the Constitution does not override this 
dear expression of the intention of the 
founding fathers not to entrust the State 
leglslaturee with exdusive control of the 
quallflcatione of national electors. 

The significance of the omission of the re¬ 
quirement that the qualifieations of electors 
shall be the same, from time to time, as 
those of the electors in the several States, and 
of the refusal of the oonventlon to grant the 
State legislatures exclusive discretion with 
regard to national elections, because the State 
legislatures might even devise modes of elec¬ 
tions that would be subversive of the end in 
view, becomes obvious. It is made even more 
apparent by the inclusion of dause I in arti¬ 
cle I, section 4, providing: 

"The time, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed In each State by the legis¬ 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators." 

These clauses, read together, in light of Mr. 
Madison’s notes on the discussion in the con¬ 
vention, and the fears of the fathers that the 
State legislatures "might even devise modes 
of elections that would be subversive of the 
end in view." show clearly an attempt to 
synchronize the view of Mr. Wilson that "it 
was difficult to form any uniform rule of 
qualifications for bD the States. Unnecessary 
innovations • • ♦ should be avoided," 

with Gouvemeur Morris’ objection "* • • 

it makes the qualifications of the National 
Legislature depend on the will of the state 
which ha thought not proper." The clauses 
of the Constitution as they presently appear 
synchronize the objections and proposals 
which we have traced step by step through 
the Constitutional Convention. The Consti¬ 
tution as Anally worked out provides no uni¬ 
form rule of quallflcations—makes no inno¬ 
vations—and gives to the States, in the first 
Instance, regulatory powers with regard even 
to national elections; but it heeds Qouvernaur 
Morris* objections by retaining in Congress 
the power "to make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators." 

Finally, if there was any question that the 
founding fathers did not Intend to surrender 
completely to the States the fundamental 
democratic power of determining the quall- 
floationa of voters, it la erased by the plain 
language of article I. aection 8, subsection 18; 

"The Congress shaB have power * « • 
to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution « * * 
au * * * powers vested by this constitu¬ 
tion in the Government of the United States." 

Not only is the regtilatlon of "the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections’* a 
power specifically and expresi^y veeted in the 
Congress by article I, aectloh 4. but the de¬ 
termination of the quaufleationa of voters 
is a power unquestionably exercised by the 
Government of tt^ United States in artide 1. 
section 2, of the Constitution itaelf. 

The vmy exercise tat the power by the Con¬ 
stitution prOTes oondtisiv^ that it is ons 
"veeted by this Oonstitution in the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States,** from which 
it Inevitably follows that Congress has the 
power to "miifce sll laws which shall bs ueees- 
Thx Oxm Bm <H.B. 1834) ToOTOiW TKS 
cutlon." 
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2, Invalidity of a Beitrlctive, Mechanistic 
Interpretation of Article I, Section 4 

It has been urged that article I, section 4. 
clause 1, should be restricted to the mechan¬ 
ics of elections, and that it does not apply 
to the substance thereof, nor to the qualifi¬ 
cations of electors. But this view is totally 
unacceptable in light of the history of article 
I, section 2, as set out above. It would, In¬ 
deed, be strange 11 the founding fathers, 
whose wisdom and political sagacity in creat¬ 
ing a document of enduring strength, per¬ 
mitted in this single instance an aberration 
which reserved to the National Government 
the right only to tinker with the mechanics 
of election while leaving entirely within the 
discretion—one might almost say, within the 
caprice—of the States, complete power over 
the substance thereof. There is nothing in 
the Constittuion to Indicate that the found¬ 
ing fathers were so shortsighted. They must 
have known, for instance, that Massachu¬ 
setts. from 1631 to 1664. had a law declaring 
that— 

• • for time to come no man shall 
be admitted to the freedom of this body 
polltlcke. but such ns are members of some 
of the churches within the lymitts of the 
same.*' 

And that In the colonial period from which 
the country was then but Just emerging, 
"Baptists, Quakers. Roman Catholics, and 
Jews frequently found themselves excluded 
from political rights.** 

Certainly it cannot be suggested that the 
founding fathers meant to perpetuate such a 
theocratic system or to make it possible for 
it to gain a foothold or to endure as a result 
of individual State action. Indeed, the Con¬ 
vention was already split on the question of 
property qualifications by pressure from the 
rising "mechanics** and "merchant** classes, 
who were opposed to the property qualifica¬ 
tion. The record of the Convention makes 
it clear that it was in order not to disturb 
the delicate balance achieved in the several 
States between the "proprietary” and "me¬ 
chanics** classes that the compromise incor¬ 
porated in article I, section 2. was hit upon 
and adopted. It represents an acceptance, 
for the time being only, of the status quo; it 
does not even suggest that the adjustment 
made shall be permanent; indeed, it was pur¬ 
posely designed to permit of change; and 
certainly it does not even imply that only 
the individual States could change it. To 
the contrary, words which did Imply exclu¬ 
sive power in the States to alter the qualifi¬ 
cations of voters were significantly omitted 
after Gouverneur Morris* objection "that it 
made the qualifications of the National Leg¬ 
islature depend on the will of the States, 
which he thought not proper.** 

To turn this clause, then, into a surrender 
of power by the National Government to the 
States, is to miss the point always insisted 
upon by the fathers, that the National Gov¬ 
ernment must itself prescribe the qualifica¬ 
tions of its voters, and to defeat the whole 
purpose of its inclusion in the Constitution; 
for it is obvious that if the purpose of the 
claxise were to surrender the power to the 
States, it need never have been included in 
the Constitution at all, or woiald have been 
phrased in unambiguous language such as 
was used in giving the State legislatures 
exclusive Jurisdiction, with certain excep¬ 
tions. over the qualifications of Presidential 
electors. If the fathers had meant to say 
that with regard to the electors of Represen¬ 
tatives. they would have said so there also. 

B. Contemporary eonetitutional thought 

That article I, section 4. clause 1. was neither 
Intended nor understood to be the innocuous 
procedural regulations of elections machinery 
ascribed to it by later writers, appears clearly 
from the storm of controversy which eirose 
over its incliislon in the Constitution. This 
controversy was so heated that Hamilton felt 
constrained to devote two numbers of the 


Federalist to this clause of the Constitution. 
In this connection, he said: 

**Thl8 provision has not only been declaimed 
against by those who condemned the Consti¬ 
tution in the gross, but It has been censured 
by those who have objected with less latitude, 
and greater moderation; and. in one instance 
it has been thought exceptionable by a gen¬ 
tleman who has declared himself the advocate 
of every other part of the system.** 

Certainly such a hue and cry was not 
raised over whether the Federal Government 
had the power to open the polls at 7 in the 
morning rather than at 8. or the power to 
declare that elections should be held on the 
first Tuesday after the second Monday of 
November, or the 81st of May; or even 
whether the election should be held in the 
precincts, counties, or special districts, or 
where not. Certainly Hamilton himself was 
not thinking purely in the terms of such 
mechanical devices when he declared the im¬ 
portance of the provisions to be as follows: 

"1 am greatly mistaken, notwithstanding, 
if there be any article in the whole plan more 
completely defensible than this. Its pro¬ 
priety rests upon the evidence of this plain 
proposition: • • * Every government 

ought to contain in itself the means of its 
own preservation. Every Just reason will at 
first sight approve an adherence to this rule, 
in the work of the Convention and will dis¬ 
approve every deviation from it which may 
not appear to have been dictated by the 
necessity of incorporating into the work 
some particular ingredient, with which a 
rigid conformity to the rule was incompati¬ 
ble. Even in this case, though he may acqui¬ 
esce in the necessity, yet he will not cease 
to regard and to regret a departure from so 
fundamental a principle, as a poHion of 
imperfection in the system which may prove 
the seeds of future weakness and perhaps 
anarchy. 

"It will not be alleged that an election law 
could have been framed and Inserted in the 
Constitution, which would have been always 
applicable to every probable change in the 
situation of the country; and It will, there¬ 
fore. not be denied that a discretionary power 
over election ought to exist somewhere. It 
will. I presume, be as readily conceded that 
there are only three ways in which this power 
could have been reasonably modified and 
disposed: That it must either have been 
lodged wholly in the National Legislature, or 
wholly in the State legislatures, or primarily 
in the latter and ultimately in the former. 
The last mode has, with reason, been pre¬ 
ferred by the Convention. They have per¬ 
mitted the regulation of elections for the 
Federal Government, in the first instance, 
to the local administration; which, in ordi¬ 
nary cases and when no improper views pre¬ 
vail, may be both more convenient and more 
satisfactory; that they have reserved to the 
national authority a right to interpose, when¬ 
ever extraordinary circumstances might ren¬ 
der that interposition necessary to its safety. 

''Nothing can be more evident than exclu¬ 
sive power of regulating election for the 
National Government, in the hands of the 
State legislatures, would leave the existence 
of the Union entirely at their mercy. They 
could at any moment annihilate it by neg¬ 
lecting to i^ovide for the choice of persons 
to administer its affairs. It is to little pur¬ 
pose to say that a neglect or omission of its 
kind would not be likely to take place. The 
constitutional possibility of the thing with¬ 
out an equivalent for the risk is an unan¬ 
swerable objection. Nor has any satisfactory 
reason been yet assigned for incurring that 
risk." 

Certainly regulations which prescribed the 
"manner of holding elections,*' but which 
neglected to prescribe who could participate 
therein, would omit an essential ingredient 
of the "manner of holding” such elections. 
As said by the United States Circuit Court 
in United States against Munford: 
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"There is little regarding an election that 
is not included in the terms, time, place, 
and manner of holding it.” 

In a concurring opinion in the Munford 
case. Judge Hughes said: 

"The power of Congress over Federal elec¬ 
tion was as broad as the language of article I 
Imports. Congress could legislate generally 
in respect to Federal elections.” 

n. H. X. 1024 18 CONSTITUTIONAL AS WITHIN 

THE TTNDZSPUTED POWER OF CONGRESS TO PRO¬ 
TECT THE PURITY OF THE BALLOT 

H. R. 1024 expressly provides that: 

"The requirements ♦ • • that a poll 
tax be paid • • • has resulted in per¬ 
nicious political activities in that frequently 
such taxes are paid for the voters by other 
persons as an inducement for voting for cer¬ 
tain candidates. Experience proves that ex¬ 
isting legislation prohibiting the making of 
expenditures to any person to Induce persons 
to vote for certain candidates has failed to 
prevent this practice. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary, in order to insure the honesty of such 
elections, that the Congress forbid the re¬ 
quirement that poll taxes be paid as a pre¬ 
requisite for voting at such elections.” 

Thh amounts to a direct finding by the 
Congress that abolition of the poll tax is 
essential to the protection of the purity of 
the ballot in Federal elections. Such a leg¬ 
islative finding is not subject to impeach¬ 
ment by the courts, certainly not where sup¬ 
ported by evidence, and the peculiar suscepti¬ 
bility of the poll tax to corrupt practices in 
elections la a matter of common knowledge, 
too well known to require extended discus¬ 
sion. 

Nothing can be clearer than that Congress 
possesses the power to legislate to protect 
the purity of the ballot in elections for na¬ 
tional officers. This principle was completely 
settled and has never been deviated from 
since the first case to come before the Su¬ 
preme Court raising the question. In Ex 
parte Yarbrough (the Ku-Klux cases). Mr. 
Justice Miller, speaking for the Court, said: 

"That a government whose essential char¬ 
acter is republican, whose executive head 
and legislative body are both elective, whose 
most numerous and powerful branch of the 
legislature is elected by the people directly, 
has no power by appropriate laws to secure 
this election from the infiucnce of violence, 
of corruption, and of fraud, is a proposition 
so startling as to arrest attention and de¬ 
mand the gravest consideration. If this Gov¬ 
ernment is anything more than a mere ag¬ 
gregation of delegated agents of other States 
and governments, each of which is superior 
to the general Government, it must have the 
power to protect the elections, on which its 
existence depends, from violence and corrup¬ 
tion. If it has not this power, it is left help¬ 
less before the two great natural and histor¬ 
ical enemies of all republics, open violence 
and insidious corruption. 

"Now, the day fixed for electing Members 
of Congress has been established by Congress 
without regard to the time set for election 
of State officers in each State, and but for 
the fact that the State legislatures have, for 
their own accommodation, required State 
elections to be held at the same time, these 
elections would be held for Congressmen alone 
at the time fixed by the act of Congress. 
Will it be denied that it is in the power of 
that body to provide laws for the proper con¬ 
duct of those elections? To provide, if neces¬ 
sary, the officers who shall conduct them and 
make return of the result? And especially to 
provide, in an election held under Its own 
authority, for security of life and limb to the 
voter while in the exercise of this function? 
Can It be doubted that Congress can, by law, 
protect the act of voting, the place where it 
is done, and the man who votes from personal 
violence or Intimidation, and the election 
itself from corruption or fraud? If this be 
BO, and it is not doubted, are such powers 
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annulled because an election for State ofll- 
oen Is held at the same tUne and place? 
Is It any less important that the election of 
Members of Congress Should be the tee 
choice of all the electors, because State oA* 
oers are to be elected at the same time? Xx 
parte Siebold (100 tJ. 8.071). These questions 
answer themselves; and it Is only because the 
Congress of the Chlted States, through long 
habit and long years of fbrbearance. has. in 
defsrence and respect to the States, refrained 
from the exerdae of these powers that they 
are now doubted. But when, in the pursu¬ 
ance of a new demand for action, that body, 
as it did in the cases Just enumerated, finds 
it neossaary to make additional laws for the 
free, the pure, and the safe exerecise of this 
right of voting, they stand upon the same 
ground, and are to be upheld for the same 
reasons.** 

This in Itself would seem to be completely 
detominative of the constitutionality of the 
bill in question. But it will undoubtedly be 
urged that the principles above announced do 
not apply to the poU-tax device, even though 
the Oongress find as a fact that the poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting is the very essence of 
fraud and corruption. It win be argued that 
the poll tax, be it a device for ever so much 
corruption, is immune from congressional in¬ 
terference. because, as a “qualification requi¬ 
site for elections of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.** the power 
Is expressly granted to the States by article I, 
section 2. of the Constitution to impose it as 
a qualification for the electors of national 
ofOcers. But this is a fallacy to which at least 
three answers may be given: 

First. Any such argument mvist assume 
that article 1, section 2. grants to the States 
an exciuslvo power over the qualifications of 
voters for national officers, an assumption 
which the first part of this discussion has 
demonstrated to be fallacioua. 

Second. Even assuming that the Consti¬ 
tution gives the States exclusive power to pre¬ 
scribe the qualifications for voters in national 
elections, yet the Constitution expressly 
grants Congress plenary authority to regulate 
the “manner of bolding elections.'* As said 
by the Circuit Court in United States versus 
Munford: 

“If Congress can provide for the manner 
of elections, it can certainly provide that 
It shall be an honest manner: that there 
shall be no repression of voters and an honest 
count of the ballot.” 

It should be clear, then, without going fur¬ 
ther. that the plenary authority with re¬ 
gard to the manner of conducting elections 
exercised by Congress oinder article I, sec¬ 
tion i. supersedes even an exclusive state 
authority (if such It is) to prescribe quali¬ 
fications. As pointed out in the Habeas 
Corpus cases, there is nothing unusual about 
such supersessions tmder our dual form of 
government. 

Third. Since the Classic case particularly, 
there is no longer any doubt that the right 
to vote in national elections, and even In 
stafie primaries for nomination of national 
officers, is a right or privilege dependent 
on, and secured by the Constitutlon—epecl* 
fically by article I, section 2, thereof. This 
being so, it inevitably follows that Gou- 
gress, under article 1. section 8, clause 18, 
as well as under article 1, section 4, is em¬ 
powered to protect the exercise of such right 
against fraud, coercion, violence, or corrup¬ 
tion. As said much earlier in the Yarbrou^ 
case. 

“The propoeition that It has no such power 
is supported by the old argument often heard, 
often repeated, and in this oourt never as- 
•anted to, that when a question of the power 
of Congress ariass the advocate of the power 
must be able to plaoe his finger on words 
which expressly, grant It. The brief of coun¬ 
sel before us, though directed to the author¬ 
ity of that body to pe« criminal laws, uses 


tbe same language. Beoeuae there is no 
express power to provide for preventing vio¬ 
lence exereised on the voter as a means of 
oontroUlng hie vote, no euch law can be en¬ 
acted. It deatroys at one blow, in oonstru- 
ing the Constitution of the United Btatee, the 
doctrine universally iqjpUed to all instru¬ 
ments of writing, thai what is Implied is as 
much a part of tbe instrument as what is 
expressed. This principle, in its application 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
more than to almost any other writing, is a 
xieoesslty. by r ea so n of tbe inherent inability 
to put into words all derivative powere-a 
dUDculty which the instrument itself recog- 
nlees by conferring on Oongress the authority 
to pass all aws neoesaary and proper to carry 
into execution the powers expreesly granted, 
and all other powers vested in the Oovem- 
ment or any branch of it by the Constitution 
(art. 1. eec. 8. clause 18) .** 

Again, the power of Congress to legislate 
upon matters within the scope of its author- 
ity is plenary under the very terms of the 
Constitution itself, whi^ p r o v i de s that: 

“This Constitution and. the laws cf the 
United States which shall be made tn pursu¬ 
ance thereof • * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the Judges in every State, 
shall be bound thereby; anything in the con¬ 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.** 

Hence, it is dear that an act of Congress 
passed pursuant to the Constitution is “tbe 
supreme law of the land.” superior in its 
obligation to a State law or constitution, 
even although it, too. Is passtd pursuant to 
the Oonstltutkm of the United States. 

And so. here too, with respect to H. R. 
1024—even granting that the Constitution, 
in article 1. section 2, places the determina¬ 
tion of the qualifications for voters in na¬ 
tional elections emlusively in the States— 
yet when Congress exercises its undoubted 
power to protect the purity of the national 
ballot under artlde t, section 4, and under 
article I. section 8, clause 18, the exercise of 
which conflicts with a State power also de¬ 
rived from the Constitution, Ite latter must, 
under our constitutional system, yield to 
the paramount power of Oongreaa. 
m. B. a. loas xe sxttborxzxd bt tbb rsrtH 
sxcnoxr or tbe roumTxxBTK amxnoicsnt to 
THE coMsrmmoN or the unitxd states 
Perhaps no power of Congress has been so 
little understood, and so little exercised, as 
that conferred upon tbe Congress by tpe fifth 
section of the fourteenth amendment. Like 
the spending power, recently rediscovered in 
connection with the social security and agri¬ 
cultural-adjustment programs, and the war 
power, resurrected only in periods of national 
emergency, tbe enforcement power, as it may 
be called, of the fourteenth amendment haa 
loin dormant since its first flurry of activity 
during the reconstruction period. But the 
failure of Oongress to exercise this power 
must not be pennltted to mislead, either oe 
to Its scope, nr its Importanoe, for the pro¬ 
vision is pregnant with possibilities. This 
section merely provides that: 

“The Conipress shall have power to en¬ 
force. by appropriate legislation, the pro¬ 
visions of this article.** 

On its face, thia provision Is innocuous 
enough. But when it is oonsidersd that 
these words relate bock to, and grant Con¬ 
gress tbe power to enforce, as agolxurt “ohrldg- 
mente’* States, such broad and compre¬ 
hensive concepts as **pnvilcgss and Imxmmi- 
tiee of citioeas of tbe United Statee* * depn » 
vatiDna of “life, liberty, and property with¬ 
out due process of law'*—«nd denials of **the 
equal protection of the law**—then the tre¬ 
mendous scope or tbe latent congniaaiona! 
authority con be iqipredated. 

The itgniflcance of tbe trsmiuloua scope 
at authority proposed to be ooniened upon 
the Congress by this filth section of the 


fourteenth amendment did not esoi^ the 
Congress which prqposed the amendment. 
It was consciously intended to confer brood 
and new powexe, not theretofore poaseceed 
under the Oonstttutton, on tbe Oongreaa. 
Senator Howard, In introducing the resolu¬ 
tion proposing the fourteenth amendment in 
the Senate, iqpeoklng.fer the Joint commit¬ 
tee of fifteen who drafted the proposal, said, 
in meoking of the fifth section: 

“Here is a direct, affirmative, delegation of 
power to carry out all the principles of all 
these guarantees, a power not found in the 
Constitution.*' 

Its inq>ortance was emphasieed by the at¬ 
tacks made upon the fifth section in the 
House. Mr. Hendricks said of It: 

“When these words were used tn the 
amendment abolishing slavery, they were 
thought to be harmless, but during this ses¬ 
sion there has been claimed for them such 
force and acope of meaning as that Congress 
might invade the Jurisdiction of tbe States, 
rob them of their reserved rights, and crown 
tbe Federal Government with absolute des¬ 
potic power. As construed, this provision is 
most dangerous.” 

A student of the period has commented on 
It as follows; 

“These unequivocal statements by the rep¬ 
resentatives of the two parties leave little 
room for doubt as to the purpose of the sec¬ 
tion or of the power to be conferred on Con¬ 
gress. What the one regarded as essential 
to the amendment to make it effective, the 
other regarded as dangerous.” 

The bearing of this on the constitutionality 
of House Resolution 1024 is. of course, im¬ 
mediate. direct, and simple. The Classic 
case has held fully, finally, and decisively 
that— 

“The right of the people to choose (i. e., 
tbe elective franchise in national elections) 
♦ ♦ • is a right (privilege) established 
and guaranteed by the Constitution * * *“ 

This being so, it must inevitably be a “privi¬ 
lege or immunity of citizens of the United 
States” within the first section of the four¬ 
teenth amendment, and as such, under the 
fifth section thereof: “Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article,** including 
abrld^ents of “privileges * ♦ • of cltl- 
lens of the United States”—^for example, 
abridgments of the elective franchise In na¬ 
tional elections. 

It Is tbe fact of congressional exercise of its 
power under the fifth section of the four¬ 
teenth amendment to prevent abridgments 
by States of the right or privilege of oltloens 
of the United States to exercise tire elective 
franchise in national elections that dis¬ 
tinguishes this situation from those presented 
in Breedlove against Buttles, Plrtle against 
Brown, and similar cases. In each of these 
oases tbe Oourt was asked to strike down the 
State requirement of payment of poll taxes 
on its own motion, and without implementa¬ 
tion by Congress. This, the Oourt quite 
properly refused to do. As pointed out in the 
early case of Ex parte Virginia: 

“All of the amendments li. e., the thir¬ 
teenth. fourteenth, and fifteenth] derive 
much of their force from thia later provision. 
It is not said the Judicial power of the gen¬ 
eral Government shall extend to enforcing 
the prohibitions and to protecting the rights 
anl Immunities guaranteed. It is not said 
that branch at tbe Ooverxunent shall be au- 
thorioed to declare void any action of a State 
in violation of the prohibitions. It is the 
power of Oongrees which has been exUarged. 
Oongreee is authorised to exiforoe the pro- 
hibltlonB by opixcoprltite legislation. Some 
leglelation to oonteoaplated to make Che 
•mendmanto l^y effective. Whatever legto- 
tatftoii to appropriale, that to, adapted to certy 
out the ohjectothe ea nend m e nts hsvein view, 
whatever tends to snfotee axSimlasicm to the 
prohibttlone they contain, and to •aoure to 
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all partona the enjoyment of perfect equality 
of civil rights and the equal protection of 
the laws against State denial or Invasion, if 
not prohibited, is brought within the domain 
of congressional power. 

‘*Nor does It make any difference that such 
legislation is restrictive of what the State 
might have done before the constitutional 
amendment was adopted. The prohibitions 
of the fourteenth amendment are directed to 
the States, and they are to a degree restric¬ 
tions of State power. Xt is these which Con¬ 
gress is empowered to enforce, and to enforce 
against State action, however put forth, 
whether that action be executive, legislative, 
or Judicial. Such enforcement is no inva¬ 
sion of State sovereignty. No law can be, 
which the people of the States have, by the 
Constitution of the United States, empow¬ 
ered Congress to enact. This extent of the 
powers of the general Government is over¬ 
looked when it is said, as it has been in this 
case, that the act of March 1, 1875 interferes 
with State rights. It is said the selection of 
jurors for her courts and the administration 
of her laws belong to each State; that they 
are her rights. This is true in the general. 

*‘But in exercising her rights, a State can¬ 
not disregard the limitations which the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution has applied to her power. 
Her rights do not reach to that extent. Nor 
can she deny to the general Government the 
right to exercise all its granted powers, though 
they may interfere with the full enjoyment 
of rights she would have if those powers had 
not been thus granted. Indeed, every addi¬ 
tion of power to the general Government 
involves a corresponding diminution of the 
governmental powers of the States. It is 
carved out of them. 

*‘The argument in support of the petition 
for a habeas corpvts ignores entirely the power 
conferred upon Congress by the fourteenth 
amendment. Were it not for the fifth section 
of that amendment, there might be room 
for argument that the first section is only 
declaratory of the moral duty of the State, 
as was said in Ky, v. Dennision (24 How. 
66 , 16 L. ed. 717). The act under consid¬ 
eration in that case provided no means to 
compel the execution of the duty required 
by it, and the Constitution gave none. It 
was of such an act Chief Justice Taney said 
that a power vested In the United States to 
Infilct any punishment for neglect or refusal 
to perform the duty required by the act of 
Congress ‘would place every State under the 
control and dominion of the general Gov¬ 
ernment, even in the administration of its 
internal concerns and reserved rights.' But 
the Constitution now expressly gives author¬ 
ity for congressional Interference and com- 
puLslon in the cases embraced within the 
fourteenth amendment. • • 

In the present case, therefore, quite a dif¬ 
ferent situation will prevail when the consti¬ 
tutionality of this statute is presented for 
adjudication. Unlik' the situation which 
prevailed in the Breedlove, the Pirtle, and 
the other poll-tax cases. Congress will have 
spoken. It will have declared, in effect, that 
the requirement in some of the States for 
the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting in national elections is an abridg¬ 
ment of a right or privilege of citixens of the 
United States, '‘established and guaranteed 
by the Constitution.'* It will have pro¬ 
hibited the States from imposing through 
its legislatures and enforcing through its 
administrative and executive oflicers the 
abridgement found to exist. In so acting, 
Congress will have complied to the letter 
with the provisions of the fifth section of 
the fourteenth amendment in enforcing the 
"privUeges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States'* as defined in United StatM 
versus dasslo. In Bx parte Yarbrough, and 
by Mr. Justice Bushrod Washington in Cor- 
fleld versus Coryell. Under such circum¬ 
stances, no court will declare the act of Con¬ 
gress unconstitutional. 


XV. SOiaX XISPUCATXOXIS OF XJkOX or CONOBXS- 
SXOMAL FOWXa 

So for attention has been directed exclu¬ 
sively to justifying the power of Coxigress 
to prescribe the qualifications of voters in 
national elections. It will be fruitful to con¬ 
sider the implications of the converse of that 
proposition-—that the authority to prescribe 
the prerequisites to voting is a power resting 
exclusively in the legislatures of each State, 
over which the Congress has absolutely no 
control. These implications are, to say the 
least, startling, and certainly not outside the 
boimds of possibility, and even probability. 

It must be recalled that the only express 
constitutional restrictions on State abridg¬ 
ments of the elective franchise are contained 
in the fifteenth and nineteenth amendments, 
prohibiting the denial of the right to vote 
because of (1) race. (2) color, (3) previous 
condition of servitude, or (4) sex. Xt must 
be assumed, if the converse of the proposi¬ 
tion here supported is true, that the indi¬ 
vidual States can impose any qualification 
on voting except such as violate the above 
prohibitions. Hence, Massachusetts could 
well reenact its statute of 1631, ihat— 

“For time to come noe person shall be ad¬ 
mitted to the freedom of this body politicke, 
but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the lymitts of the same." 

There is no prohibition against the States 
establishing religious quallfloatlons for vot¬ 
ers. Montana could provide that only Cath¬ 
olics could vote; Nebraska that only Spiritu¬ 
alists; South Carolina only Lutherans, and 
Congress would be powerless to interfere. 
Moreover. Kansas could provide that only 
those who subscribed to the principles of the 
Communist philosophy possessed the qualifi¬ 
cations requisite for voting. Idaho could 
provide that only Fabian Socialists could 
vote: Indiana that only those who accept the 
principles of the corporative state; and Lou¬ 
isiana only members in good standing of the 
share-the-wealth clubs, who accepted the 
principles of Every Man a King, possessed 
qualifications entitling them to vote lor 
Members of Congress. There is no constitu¬ 
tional prohibition against the imposition of 
any of the above qualifications—yet, does 
any person seriously believe that the Na¬ 
tional Government would for a moment 
countenance such qualifications? And let 
no one say “it can’t happen here"; it has 
happened, and is now happening, in too 
many parts of the democratic world. 

Again, a number of States already disqualify 
from voting inmates of State-maintained 
charitable and eleemosynary institutions. 
It is but a step from this for States so in¬ 
clined to disqualify recipients of Work Proj¬ 
ects Administration and social-security ben¬ 
efits. Already the cry is being raised in many 
sections of the country that such benefici¬ 
aries should be disqualified from voting. If 
Congress cannot outlaw the poll tax, neither 
can it outlaw a disqualification based on 
receipt of benefits. 

Thus, the argument that Congress cannot 
constitutionally interfere with qualifications 
for voters in national elections established 
by the State legislatures reduces itself to an 
absurdity, and lays the foundation for a dis¬ 
solution of the Union, for obviously, it is 
impossible to adopt a separate constitutional 
amendment (such as the fifteenth and nine¬ 
teenth) to prohibit every deleterioxis quali¬ 
fication of voters that the ingenuity of the 
States can devise that would, as Mr. King 
pointed out on June 21, 1787, “be subsersive 
of the end in view” in the establishment of 
the National Government. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus, it appears that H. R. 1024 is consti¬ 
tutional ffom every point of view, and, in¬ 
deed, that the position that Congress has no 
authority to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters in national elections leads to absurd 
and totally Inacceptable conclusions. 


Water in die Dakotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I desire to place in the Rec¬ 
ord an address delivered by the Honor¬ 
able John C. Page, Commissioner of Rec¬ 
lamation, before the annual joint meeting 
of the South Dakota Reclamation Associ¬ 
ation and the South Dakota Power and 
Manganese Association, held in the State 
capital at Pierre, October 8. 

Mr. Page, as the Members of the House 
know, is a statesman who translates 
ideas into action. He knows what the 
West is when it is short on water, and 
he knows what the West does for the Na¬ 
tion when it has the water it needs. I 
am happy that the people of my State 
had this opportunity of hearing and 
meeting John Page personally, and 1 ap¬ 
preciate this privilege of placing his re¬ 
marks in the Record for their value to the 
Nation as a whole. 

The address follows; 

SOUTH DAKOTA'S FUTURE IN RECLAMATION 

I welcome the privilege of being here with 
you to address the fifth annual convention of 
the South Dakota Reclamation Aesoclation. 

South Dakota is enjoying one of its most 
prosperous agricultural years. The eastern 
part of your State is a bright contrast from 
the drought of a few years back. The stark 
spectacle of the much photographed dust 
dunes north of Huron and Wolsey has changed 
again to a happier pictuie of productive 
fields—the fertility impaired but not de¬ 
stroyed. The western part, which you refer 
to as "the West River country," has had the 
carrying capacity of the range lands restored* 
in major part. 

In view of these vastly improved climatic 
conditions—^for the present—^your convention 
this year has special significance. It is posi¬ 
tive proof that you South Dakotans have not 
forgotten the drought and that you are plan¬ 
ning in this era of good rainfaU lor the dry 
years that will inevitably come. 

Next to winning the war. to which the 
Bureau of Reclamation is bending every ef¬ 
fort, the most Important consideration for 
the West Is the conservation and best use of 
its meager water resources to bring economic 
security to the arid and semiarld regions. 
Post-war considerations must receive atten¬ 
tion. 

I have just come from the second annual 
convention of the North Dakota Reclamation 
Association at Mandan. There I discussed 
the urgency of a cooperative study looking to 
a Missouri River compact which should be 
initiated by the 3 States of South Dakota, 
Montana, and North Dakota in cooperation 
with appropriate agencies of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. The best use of the waters of the 
Missouri from above Fort Peck to Yankton in 
the best interest of the people of the 3 States 
and the Nation should be a major goal. 

You of the northern Great Plains are vitally 
concerned with multiple-purpose projects for 
Irrigation and possible power production to 
assist in defraying irrigation costs. Nebraska 
and Kansas are also concerned. Iowa and 
Missouri are Interested primarily in naviga¬ 
tion and flood control, and the headwater 
States like Wyoming and Colorado also havo 
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a stake. The reeponsihilltles ef inederal agen- 
otee In the various purposes must be con¬ 
sidered. 

I make this same sugfestton today to you 
water-minded leaders of South Dakota. 
When this war ends, South Dakota will be 
called upon to provifle employment for de- 
mobiliaed service men and war industrial 
workers. 

A comprehensive program of feasible proj¬ 
ects involving use of the waters of the Mis- 
soxiri and tributary streams in South Dakota 
is imperative. Such a program is impera¬ 
tive not alone for oonstruotion Jobs but to 
assure permanent settlement opportunltlea 
lor the man who have served their country 
and to give insurance, through irrigation, 
against the effects of recurring drought. 

Irrigation on the Great Plains poses the 
same fundamental problems as in the Inter- 
mountain States, the Northwest, and the arid 
Bouthweet. There are. however, some minor 
differences. Here you have a fluctuating con¬ 
dition of rain and drought eo Ubat In Some 
yeare irrigation seems extravagant and un¬ 
necessary. You can raise some crops some 
years without irrigation, whereas in the Fa- 
ciflc Southwest agriculture Is possible only 
with irrigation. This fact has undoubtedly 
slowed the development of irrigation in 
South Dakota. It is a hurdle in establishing 
the economic feasibility of projects along the 
Missouri, that dividing line between the part 
of your State which you think of as cattle 
country and the part which has been pre¬ 
dominantly dry-farmed In grain. 

I point out these difficulties in a spirit of 
constructive discussion. I believe firmly In 
the feasibility of Irrigation for South D. kota. 
In the western part of your State Investiga¬ 
tions of two new water conservation and 
utilisation projects. Angostura and Rapid 
Valley, have been pushed to the limit. The 
Angostura report will be completed within a 
tew weeks. 

The Rapid Valley project has been ap¬ 
proved by the War Production Board. Just 
fl weeks ago an A-l-J rating was assigned to 
Deerfield Dam. principaly because of the 
acute need for municipal water supplies 
tor Rapid City where adjacent military con¬ 
centrations are overtaxing the present sup¬ 
ply. This rating will permit construction 
of the dam which will also provide water tor 
supplemental irrigation for the Rapid Valley 
Irrigation District. Minor dams and com¬ 
pletion of the project must await more plen¬ 
tiful supplies of critical materials. These 
will fit into a post-war program. 

But these projects do not exhaust the po¬ 
tential Irrigation possibilities for South Da¬ 
kota. The big Job is to plan the effective use 
of the Missouri River for irrigation and 
power—from above Fort Feck to Yankton. 

I look with favor on a sys t em of dams, and 
1 think jrou people do. too. For that reason, 
the Bureau of Reclamation is making a com¬ 
prehensive survey of sites for multiple-pur¬ 
pose projects with possible suxUlary steam 
plants to supplement hydroelectric produc¬ 
tion. All are geared to the needs of the 
people and the best use at the land. The ul¬ 
timate potentialities of the Misoorl River 
will be our guldeposte. 

There is navigation to think about when 
we plan the use of the waters of the Missouri. 
Fort Feck Dam. built by the War Department, 
was planned for navigation, flood control, and 
power. The objective of the War Department 
Is to maintain a 6-foot ehannM upstream to 
Sioux Olty, and the work of the Bureau of 
Reclamation must req;>ect that Objective. I 
hope it will be feasible to construct a dam at 
Yankton as the lower navigation oontrcfl of 
the Missouri, which will serve for both power 
and Irrigation. 

Perhaps the most important reclamation 
Investigation work In South Dakota Is the 
Missouri River Storage Survey now In prog¬ 
ress. Thu survey will determine the feasi¬ 
bility of pcrwer development on the Missouri 
together with irrigation possibilities. 


Among tite most feaemie: upstream^ mul¬ 
tiple-purpose sites on stream in South 
Dakota U at Mobridge. Rydroaleetrio power 
ean be developed. Plane lor an euxlUary 
steam plant at this pcflnt have been studied. 
Other sites, at Oak Greek and Oahe, are be¬ 
ing given serious oonslderation. 

Somewhere between Mobridge and Yankton 
additional power may bo genmted by hydro, 
steam, or both. The location will dtipand 
on several factors. Some of the determin¬ 
ing factors will be physical and ongineetlng, 
and others wUl be eoonomio. Power plants 
must be loosted as close to the load oenters 
as posMble. and tbo load oraiters fCr Irriga¬ 
tion-power use have not been determined. 
Power to advance development of South Da¬ 
kota’s vast deposits of manganese and other 
ores has stimulated interest in these invasti- 
gstions. 

Other Investigations in South Dakota have 
been in proprese this last year, and every 
xneans will be used to insure eontinuanoe. 
In the Moreau River Basin the field work 
on the reconnaissance survey U complete, and 
the report is in preparation. ThU investiga¬ 
tion is being oarried out in cooperation with 
the Indian Service. 

In the Grand River Basin a survey has been 
completed, and a possible development for 
the ShadehiU and Blue Horse areas is indi¬ 
cated in the preliminary report. Thu will be 
followed up exhaustively. 

A reconnaUaasoe report has been com¬ 
pleted on the possibilities for supplemental 
water for the Belle Fourcbe Reclamation 
project where 40.000 acres are now being ir¬ 
rigated. Additional investigations, based on 
this report, have been authoriasd. 

On the White River a reconnaissance survey 
has been made, and the report U in prepara¬ 
tion. Similar surveys have been made for 
the Cheyenne River and Bad River Basins. 
Reports are in progress. 

You will see readily that most of South 
Dakota's reclamation hope lies In the post¬ 
war period. The execution of the plans made 
possible by the investigations will depend on 
your continued vigoroiu support. It takes 
time to build Reclamation projects. Projects 
In South Dakota will be costly. This U not 
surprUing. Had they been cheap and ob¬ 
viously feasible, private enterprise would have 
built them long ago. 

Before a project U authorleed, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, under the law, must 
report to the President and the Congress that 
the construction costs assigned to irrigation, 
power, and municipal water can be repaid by 
the bemefleiariee. Where labor ean be con¬ 
tributed, as in tbs case of projects under the 
water-conservation and utllixatlon program, 
the burden on prospective irrigators U light¬ 
ened. But the repayable feature of reclama¬ 
tion must be maintained If the national 
policy U to survive. 

The support for reclamation work must 
come from your own convietion of the need. 
South Dakota has suffered the economic ups 
and downs that accompany fluctuations in 
rainfall. So have your sister States, North 
Dakota and Nebraska. The loss has been not 
only in terms of dollars and human values. 
It has been in terms of productive capacity, 
immeasuraMe in times like these. 

Let me bring home, by some simple census 
figures, the magnitude of the leases in South 
Dakota. In 1820 harvested cropland totaled 
17366,178 acres. After the drought bad taken 
its tcdl in 1884, this dropped to 4368,888 
acres, a reduction of 73 percent. In 1890 the 
total nual population of South Dakota was 
581,842. In 1834 it was 868J34, a decrease 
of 36 percent. Those losses have not yet been 
regained. I will not recall the unpleasant 
details of farm mortagage foreclosure, the 
high percentage of xelief eases, the spiral of 
tax delinquency, and the almost incalculable 
damage to the land itself. 

Frogress, in the long nm. cannot with¬ 
stand periodically reeuniiig set-backs. It may 
lag at times but It is not possible to progress 


if good times barely eeBcsl out the demean 
sions. That is the future you face* Wimout 
i rrtgette a tbeee years of relative plenty will 
not evmi baltnee the scale agatost the years 
of drought that have passed, and the years 
of drought that are certain to oome. Irri¬ 
gation is the one sure pcmotloe Which will 
^ve South Dakota an on the side of 
progress. 

Last year, at the first annual eonventlon 
xst the NorUi Dakota State Rselamatton As¬ 
sociation, X spoke much as X am spsakiag to 
you today. I ealled attention to an address 
before the North Dakota constitutional con¬ 
vention on August 6,1888, by MaJ. John Wes¬ 
ley Powell, then Dtteotor of the Geological 
Survey, and the outstanding pioneer of water 
conservation in the West. X want to quote 
to you a portion of Major PoweU*s address, 
delivered in North Dakota, but equally appli¬ 
cable to South Dakota: 

'The State of North Dakota has a curious 
position geographically in relation to agri¬ 
culture. The eastern pcrtlcn of the State 
has sufficient rainfall for agricultural pur¬ 
poses; the western part has insufficient rain¬ 
fall. and the western portion is practically 
wholly dependent on irrigation. 

*ln the western portion all dependence on 
rain will ultimately bring disaster to the 
people. They are unwilling to admit it, but 
they will have to depend forever on artificial 
irrigation for all agriculture. • • • 

**YearB will come of abundance and years 
will come of disaster, and between the two 
the people wUl be prosperous and unprosper- 
ous, and the thing to do Is to look the ques¬ 
tion squarely In the face and provide for this 
and for all years/* 

Major Powell's prophecy has stood the test 
of time. Its validity increases with each crest 
and each trough of the annual rainfall curve. 

Along with planning for the physical works, 
let me emphasize the need for land-use plan¬ 
ning—economic in nature. West of the Mis¬ 
souri River, and immediately to the east of It, 
the pattern of land use has been premised 
upon close settlement, as typified in Minne¬ 
sota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. That pattern has 
broken down in many Instances because with¬ 
out irrigation close settlement was not pos¬ 
sible, over a period of years. 

Reclamation projects will foster close set¬ 
tlement, but the pattern for successful irriga¬ 
tion settlement will not coincide with the 
allnement of the defunct dry-farming areas. 
It calls for a realinement of size of farms in 
keeping with the traditional reclamation 
policy of providing family-size farms—big 
enough to Insure a moderate standard of liv¬ 
ing. Your active cooperation In solving these 
economic problems during early post-war 
years, when construction work can be re¬ 
sumed, will be essential to the ultimate suc¬ 
cess of our work. 

In total acreage the lUtimate Irrigated area 
of South Dakota will always be small In 
relation to the area that is dry-farmed. To 
propose to irrigate the major part of your 
State would indeed be wishful thinking. 
But, to achieve economic stability in the 
West River country and in the borderline 
region Just eastward but adjacent to the 
Missouri River, it Is not necessary to Irrigate 
all or even the major part of the farming acre¬ 
age. Irrigated land wiU complement range- 
land, so that sound economic farm tmlts ean 
be achieved by a combination of a little irri¬ 
gated land with a large area of range. 

The late Dr. Mwood Mead, long-time Com- 
mlaeioner of Reclamation, used to say that 
X^erai Reclamation prqjeots am to the West 
as the goat wae to Robinson Crusoe. It 
wasn't the size or the lioat that made him 
valuable—It wae Robfepepn Ckuioe'e over- 
wheiinlxig need of 9 goat. So it ie not en¬ 
tirely the ektent of lahde cultivated under 
Fedena E eolmn et tou which makee them ao 
vitally important, Imt tim overwhelmiiw 
Of the Weet for Irrigated lands. 

Bureau of Reolemation projects now serve. 
In whole or in pen, an irrigaM area of more 
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than 4,500,000 acres In the 15 Western States. 
Of this total, more than 2.000»000 acres of 
land, originally under private B 3 r 8 tems en¬ 
tirely, has been given a supplemental supply 
of water from Federal projects. With the 
addition of Indian Service projects the Fed¬ 
eral acreage served with both supplemental 
and primary supplies exceeds 6,000X100 acres. 

These figures are for the present irrigable 
acreage under constructed, operating projects. 
The ultimate irrigable acreage which Recla¬ 
mation works will be capable of supplying 
w’th water upon completion of current pro¬ 
grams is 12,231X398 acres—more than twice 
the present area. 

The Bureau of Reclamation Is striving to 
complete an inventory of the water resources 
of the West. The twelve and a quarter mil¬ 
lion acres which can bo supplied with water 
from reclamation works, when the current 
program is completed, is not the end of ex¬ 
pansion. Our horixon lies beyond that fig¬ 
ure. How far will depend on the demon¬ 
stration of the need for the irrigation of 
new land and for supplemental water sup¬ 
plies. But bear In mind the building of rec¬ 
lamation projects is a long-range undertak¬ 
ing. The germ of the Federal reclamation 
program started with Maj. John Wesley Pow¬ 
ell 76 years ago. It was shaped Into a 
functioning agency under the guidance of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. It has been 
revivified under the leadership of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. The cooperation 
of the Congre.ss has made progress possible. 

Today, with the world aflame. Reclamation 
la centering Its energies toward the comple¬ 
tion of multiple-purpose projects which will 
produce power for war Industries and provide 
water for municipal and military centers. 
Multiple-purpose projects like Boulder Dam 
and Grand Coulee Dam. gigantic power pro¬ 
ducers, will also serve Irrigation through 
water stored in their reservoirs. Revenues 
from their power output will assist In repay¬ 
ing irrigation costs. The food produced on 
Irrigated land watered by our projects is a 
vital contribution to the war needs of the 
armed forces and the civilian population. 

We are increasing our power output to 
combat threatening shortages In critical war 
industrial areas. With priorities for critical 
materials and funds water can be brought to 
2,000.000 additional acres, including supple¬ 
mental supplies, by 1946, thereby insuring 
vital food production. 

For the post-war period, without interfer¬ 
ence with our war contributions, Reclamation 
will have a shelf of feasible irrigation projects 
ready to launch which will cushion the im¬ 
pact of the transition from war to a peacetime 
economy. From these projects will come set¬ 
tlement opportunities in irrigated land for 
service men and war-plant workers. 

South Dakota should share in these 
developments. It will need them not alone 
for the post-war emergency but to give bal¬ 
ance to your permanent economy. With your 
continued Interest and through the Missouri 
River compact I have suggested, South Dt^- 
kota Is assured a brighter future in reclama¬ 
tion. 


The Poll Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. IHARmNPETERSON 

or FLOBlDa 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re^ 
marks In the Record, 1 Include the fol¬ 


lowing telegram from my colleague Hon. 

Lex Qreen. 

Starke, Fla., October 12, 1942, 
Hon. Sam Ratburk, 

Speaker, Home of Repreientativea: 
Several members of my family 111 in bed. 
Please make notation In Record that I am 
absent on this account during anti-poll-tax 
legislation. 

Regards, 

Lex Green, 
Member of Congress, 


For the Lads Who Follow 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON, WRIGHT PATMAN 


IN THE^ HOUSE OF RZ5PRESENTATIVE8 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Baptist Standard for October 8, 1942, 
there Is an interesting article by the Hon¬ 
orable Pat M. Neff, of Waco, Tex., who 
Is now president of the Baylor University, 
and who was Governor of the State of 
Texas from 1921 to 1925. It is so timely 
that under unanimous consent, I am tak¬ 
ing the liberty of Inserting it in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

The article follov/s: 

FOR THE LADS WHO FOLLOW 

(Pat M. Neff) 

Southern Baptists are responsiblt for prob¬ 
ably more than 8,000,000 young people in the 
Southland. We have brought them to a 
dangerous place and period in the world's his¬ 
tory. The world’s progress Is about to be 
paralyzed. The world's civilization is about 
to be crucified. The moving band of right¬ 
eousness on the clock of destiny seemingly is 
about to be stilled. By our indifference in re¬ 
gard to the worth while things of life, ar l by 
our defaulting in regard to the trust commit¬ 
ted to our hands, we have brought the lada of 
our day to a chaotic civilization. By our lack 
of interest in the Christian education of the 
masses, crime stalks abroad In the land en¬ 
slaving thousands of our young people. By 
our lack of missionary endeavor, war is eliak- 
ing the foundations of the world. We have 
brought the lads of our day up to and into a 
world-wide war, a war that had as an objec¬ 
tive in its beginning, the enslavement of all 
mankind. 

Actual slavery may await our children and 
our children’s children because of our beed- 
lessness, our Indifference, our mistakes and 
our follies, our lock of real Christian living, 
our doing "too littlv, too late.** 

The time has come when we must turn all 
our resources to the war effort to save our¬ 
selves and them from economic and political 
slavery. We must not only win the war for 
ourselves but win the peace for the lads who 
follow us. The time has come when we must 
provide Christian training ' for our young 
people if we would save them from enslave¬ 
ment. As Christian citizens we owe this to 
our children and our children’s children. Our 
boys are off to war brought about in part by 
oitr own dereUctlone. Caught in the pressure 
of war, many of them are helpless to help 
themselves. We must now win the war so 
that we shall remain free to save the young 
people left to us. We should protect them 
from a totalitarian ideology and train* them 
according to Christian principles. Our 
homes, our schools, our churches should be 
magnified and glorified. 


Such a program will take sacrifice. Only 
a sacrifice that cuts to the bone will be equal 
to the task that is ours. The time and 
money formerly devoted to pleasure can now 
be devoted to higher uses. Without tires 
and faced with gasoline rationing, with the 
curtailment of travel by other means, and 
with the reduction of other luxuries and 
means of entertainment, father and mother 
and children will be more at home, with 
minds turned to war needs, with money 
going for war bonds and stamps the tone 
of living will be pitched to a more serious 
key. and the scale of heme life to a more 
moderate pace, giving us all time and op¬ 
portunity to restore the home to Ita former 
place as a bulwark of Christian strength 
and Influence. Let us strengthen th.i 
family circle, dust off the old Bible and 
read again from its unused pages these' 
eternal truths which make men free. Let 
us live sacrlflclally, give of our time, of the 
richness of our experience, the wisdom ac¬ 
cumulated, to the lads about us so that 
they will never be tempted to stray into 
forbidden paths. 

Thus, as we set aside money for bond.s 
to finance the war effort let us set aside 
other amounts to fortify the institutions 
of peace that must function now and when 
the war has been triumphantly won. Let 
us fortify our Christian colleges, training 
camps where our young people are strength¬ 
ened for the combat and taught to use of 
the weapons of righteousness. It will take 
sacrifice of time, of money, of personal pleas¬ 
ures, but we should be willing to give our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor to 
a task so challenging and commanding. The 
obligation is ours. 

Out, and onward Into a big, bright, better 
tomorrow we should lead the lads of our 
day. Let us not sigh about the past, and 
not only like David of old, serve our own 
generation, but generations to follow. 

"New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who 
would keep abreast of trutli.’* 


Address to the Women of Germany by 
Mrs. Lorna FarreH 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 

OF NORTH CAROUNA 

IN THB SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 13, 1942 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, September 27, Mrs. Lorna Far¬ 
rell, editor in chief of a magazine known 
as The Woman, published by the Farrell 
Publishing Corporation, of 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York City, delivered an 
address to Germany in the German lan¬ 
guage by NBC short wave. It was a 
most interesting address. 

May I say that it is my information 
that Mrs. Farrell is of German parent¬ 
age. She was born in New York and 
made many trips with her parents to 
and from Europe. In fact, some of her 
schooling was obtained in Bremen. She 
comes from a long line of distinguished 
American patriots, being a direct de¬ 
scendant of the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, 
who came to the United States in 1742. 
He had two especially famous sons, one 
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Of Whom, John Muhlenberg, at the begin* 
ning of the American Rerolntlon, strip¬ 
ping off his clerical robes to reveal his 
uniform, told his congregation that there 
was a time to pray but also a time to 
fight, and that the time to fight had now 
come. He later became a general on 
Washington’s staff. 

Another son, Fredeiidc Muhlenberg, 
was first Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives. The Muhlen¬ 
berg family was nationally celebrated 
at a bicentennial observance last Bgay at 
Muhlenberg College. 

Bver since Mrs. Farrell's last trip to 
Germany, in 1936, she has had an in¬ 
creasing desire to redefine to the German 
people the principles which her ancestors 
represented and for whidh they fought. 
Believing that her address also has sig¬ 
nificance for American women, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published 
in full in the Appendix of the Cokgrcs- 
gxoNAL Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoiu), 
as follows: 

Women of Qermany, I am aOdreaalng you 
as a woman, not as an enemy. Biren il 1 
were not so poaitlTe how this war wUl end, 1 
ahould still want to teU you this: The hope 
of the world lies in the hands of aU women. 
This is still true no matter how the war 
goes. But the victory of the United Nations 
will hasten a sisterhood of women by hun¬ 
dreds of years. An Axis victory would put 
all women bach into the Dark Ages. For the 
New Order, as envisaged by Germany. Is a 
military order In which women play no part 
except to provide the fodder for the cannons. 
You. the women of Germany, know this only 
too well by now. You are experiencing this 
In your own coxmtry and you cannot help 
but hear rumors of what your soldiers are 
doing to the women of the conquered coun¬ 
tries. 

You are enslaved by tbe present German 
conception of the uses of womanhood. You 
may think this is only a means to an end. 
It is not a means. It Is an end, for even a 
victorious state cannot exist without you as 
Its slaves and providers. Aa such you are es¬ 
sential but not as the equals of your men. 
There will be no room for you except in the 
nurseries and kitchens. 

Bven in America where all are recognized 
as having been bom free and equal, it has 
taken a hundred years for women to win 
the political and 1^1 rights we now enjoy. 
We must work continuously to further these 
rights, not only for ourselves, as women, 
but because we Intend to have a voice In the 
making of the post-war world. We want free¬ 
dom and justice for all people. We want to 
live and let live. 

Our way of life in America Is totally for¬ 
eign to you. You cannot understand it. 
For generation upon generation, you have 
been given no chance to imderstand because 
you were more useful to your nation as the 
Inferiora of your men than as their equals. 

1 am not judging you from across the 
ocean as someone who knows nothing of 
your country at first hand. I was bom in 
America, but my parents were bom in Ger¬ 
many. When I was 8 months old, they took 
me back to their homeland. After that we 
made many trips. When I was nine X went 
to school in Bremen. It was then X became 
conscious of the fact that I was an American 
and could never be anything else. Up until 
that time I was as much at home In one 
country as the other. The United States was 
Just a place to go back to. 


^That’s whore yon go to 
my German relatives, **a country wdthimt 
traditions, without nationaltty.** 

This sort of talk went on over my head 
unheeded until the year I went to school 
In Bremen. That year taught me much more 
about Qermany. I wore a uniform and be¬ 
came at once like all the other sohod girls. X 
was treated as though 1, too. were a Uttle 
German girl. Z learned discipline, dbedl- 
enoe, and punctuality. X learned to finish 
every bit of food on xny {date, to speak only 
when Z was spoken to. 1 learned to march. 
Bven in the woods on Sunday afternoons we 
marched. We sang as we marched. I didn't 
like this but did it because it was expected 
of me. 

One Sunday a cousin took several of us 
rowing on a lake. It was a pretty lake with 
a small wooded island that roused my adven¬ 
turous spirit. 1 was happy at last. 

*'I want to go over there/' I cried. 

My young cousins stared at me. The one 
in charge said, *m Qermany one doesn't say 
*I want.' One just does as one is told." 

I was shocked into silence. To think that 
a girl only a few years older thdn I could 
already have attained this point of view. X 
understood completely and finally the differ¬ 
ence between being a child In Qermany and 
being a child In America. In America it 
was permissible at least to say, "I want." 

From then on I was an American, not only 
beosuee 1 happened to be bom here. 1 was 
an American because, in my childish way. Z 
knew what it meant to be one. With every 
subeequent visit the difference between my 
point of view and the German became more 
clearly defined and more clearly imderstood. 
Xt Is most important, as I speak to you now, 
a woman and a mother, ^hat you appreciate 
tbe fact X have this understanding. In spite 
of the difference in attitude which no blood 
relationship could span. I have loved the 
old Germany as you of the older generation 
have loved it. The lowlands under a stormy 
ticy. spring in the Mosel Valley, singing the 
Lorelei on the boats that ply the Rhine, 
Heidelberg, coffee and cake beside a lake in 
Bavaria—I have loved it all. For at that time 
there were no stains of dishonor on Germany. 
Anything which has been dishonored becomes 
an empty thing. Ask yourselves, Can you 
love and enjoy the Germany of today, 
knowing what your leaders have done to 
mllllonB of Innocent pepple-^knowing what 
they have done to you? ^ you even realize 
what they have done to you? 

You do not belong to yourselves. You 
have no life of your own. no opinions that 
count, no hopes for yourselves with any 
chance of fulfillment. Tbe state gives jou 
words to repeat so you will have no ideas, 
words like Bin Volk, Bln Belch, Bin Fuehrer. 
Tbe state is your god and your conscience, 
superseding any human relationship. 

The child you are carrying is already dedi¬ 
cated to the purposes of the state. H it is a 
hof, he becomes a tool of the state when he is 
old enough to read and write. He is taught to 
hate. He is taught that the strong have a 
right to vanquish the weak. He is taught that 
those who are not aMe to meet tbe demands 
of the state are to be shown no mercy. When 
he reaches 10, too old to be a Pimpf, he be¬ 
longs to the Jungvolk and then to the Hitler 
Jbgend, where he must vow to give up his 
life for the Fuehrer. 

If you give birth to a girl, She belongs to tbe 
Bund Deutsche Mftdchen when She Is 6. 8he 
is taught that it is pUmarUy her mission to 
give children to the state no matter what the 
droumstanccs of toeir oonoeptlOD. She is 
given extensive biologiea! inetraotlon. Her 
body, mys the Reich, is so mu6h mote im¬ 
portant than her mind. Only if She should 
be unusually inteUigent will she get beyond 
tbe breed ol^. 


Tbe state does not ask that you love the 
children you bear. That la wVMiy betide 
the point. The etate Is not interested In 
your family life. In fact you have no family 
life. You, your husband, and children do 
not oonstltute a family, for each member of 
a family will protedt toe otoer member. This 
is impossible in your case. Zf you, as a 
parent, speak or act against the demands of 
toe state, yoUr son or your daughter wiU 
think it honorable to report you. The pro¬ 
motion this gives the informer is above and 
beyond any filial devotion. Not only Jews 
but rei>eiIlous Germans crowd your concen¬ 
tration oampe. 

Is It for this you endure the pangs of 
childbirth? 

As a mother Z should like to ask, How are 
you going to give ba^ to your young girls 
the standards upon which you were raised? 
How are you going to make these girls modest 
and chaste again? How are you going to 
reawaken a reverence for women in your 
young men who now believe it is patriotic to 
despoil a young glxl? How are you going 
to make a normal 'marriage, a wholesome 
life, seem desirable? How are you going to 
make all the good things seem good again? 

If you believe in an eternal life as you were 
taught it at the knees of your own mother 
you win not want to pass from this existence, 
leaving your tihildren and your children's 
children in sucdi darkness. You will want to 
spend your last breath in an attempt to find 
the light again for your own peace of mind. 

I'd like to tell you about my life In America. 
This morning when X awoke. I turned on my 
radio. I listened to news from all over the 
world. It was entirely up to me to believe 
it or not to believe it. Later I bought a news¬ 
paper of my own choosing. There was a 
choice, for our newspapers are owned by dif¬ 
ferent people, representing different factions. 
That is especially important to me right now 
because in a little more than 2 months I 
shall oast my vote for the men and women I 
consider beet suited to help rxm this country. 
1 must, therefore, hear what each one has to 
say 80 that X can cast my vote wisely. 

I went to work, knowing tbe home I left 
behind me to be inviolate. Nobody will in¬ 
vestigate my pantry shelves during my ab¬ 
sence or check on what is to be prepared for 
dinner. 1 bought my food before I left 
according to my means and according to what 
was available. 

My eon will be home when I return. We 
will discuss everything that Is of interest to 
us with perfect freedom, from the smallest 
detail of our dally lives to the way our Gov¬ 
ernment functions. No doubt we shall dis¬ 
agree. We shall criticize. We are each of 
us entitled to his own opinion. We would 
defend to the death our right to our opin¬ 
ions. That has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the perfect trust between us. We are 
an American family. X bore my son because 
I loved hla father and for no other reason. 
Bringing him up was our responsibility. To 
us he has always been an individual with his 
own life to make. 8o we gave him the best 
guidance we could, teaching him that a 
decent Ith is built on certain principles and 
rules of behavior; that without these he can¬ 
not retain self-respect. Each human being, 
we taught him, is responallfie to himself first 
and last and nothing is to be feared except 
the wrong done to one's own highest sense 
of what Is rl|^t and good. Now he is almost 
old enough to marry. When he returns from 
military service he WBl be free to find a girl 
he lows who wiH help him instill this pre¬ 
cept into his own chfldmi. 

On Sunday we shall go to the church wa 
elect to give us tot n eo Ms ary guldaaoe in our 
way of life. Any tourch is availabls to us, 
for no mortal mao in Amertea ean stand be¬ 
tween us and tot God wt wonhip. Wt shall 
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read the Bible. There is no book to com¬ 
pete with it. 

I can belong to whatever club I want— 
wading clubs, sewing circles, garden clubs, 
and many more. The women I meet there 
will be as I am. with the same interests. 
There will be no one group to dominate the 
others. There will be no one to spy on us. 
We are friends, all of us. 

All the art, music, and literature of the 
world is open to us, even that of the people 
with whom we are now at war. We are not 
bound by hate. We are a free people fight¬ 
ing to preserve our standard of freedom. 

Our standards are high and we. the women, 
are the standard bearers. Women have al¬ 
ways been the standard bearers of a progres¬ 
sive nation. It must be that you are com¬ 
pletely hypnotized. You who have always 
been content to hold yourselves inferior to 
your men. are now in the power of one man. 
It is you who scrimp and save and sacrifice 
to feed this power. It is you who provide the 
cannon fodder for it. Your patriotic zeal 
has led you into a slavery far beyond your 
early Imaginings. You did not think it 
would come to this In those first hilarious 
days when conquest was bloodless. You did 
not think then that before long you would 
have neither body, mind, nor conscience of 
your own. that even these would need to be 
sacrificed. In the secret recesses of your 
hearts you know that no human being can 
take over the conscience of another human 
being without dire catastrophe, no matter 
what the cause. The eyes of the Qod you be¬ 
lieved in before the State became your god 
are upon you still. 

But in those moments when you dare look 
within yourselves, you think with despera¬ 
tion. There is nothing to do but go on. 
To rebel is death. 

Do you not know that the longer you wait 
to rebel, the more certain your annihilation? 
That with the mounting hate of the occupied 
countries, with the unlimited resources of 
the United Nations, annihilation of your way 
of life is inevitable? All slavery carries its 
own death sentence. It has been so since 
the world began. 

You who are so long in the habit of being 
submissive are slow to understand the mean¬ 
ing of freedom. You do not value It because 
you have never completely known It. You 
have always been told what to think and what 
to do, what to live for and what to die lor. 
You have been told that that is the only 
way you as a nation can have power. You 
have believed and obeyed. But obedience 
when there is no choice does not make for 
an enduring power. There is a simple reason 
for this and In that reason lies the difference 
between tyranny and freedom, between dic¬ 
tatorship and democracy. You are fighting 
for something the State wants. We are fight¬ 
ing for something that belongs to us, each 
one of us, Individually. 

I appeal to you to recognize the imminence 
of your catastrophe. Recognize that your 
willingness to trade your souls for the glory 
of the State will not bring glory but death 
to the State. Recognize your responsibility 
as German women toward the Germany you 
once loved and honored. Recognize that that 
Germany and the present Germany are not 
one and the same. Listen to the voice within 
yourselves that says you no longer want to 
support a cause that Is doomed to defeat* 
There Is a bigger goal than the State, namtf y 
the way to live at peace and in decency, with 
Justice to all. Keep thinking this Is the goal 
of all women everywhere* Whisper It among 
yourselves. There are 40,000,000 of you* If 
you have the vision and the courage you can 
be the builders of a new Germany that some 
day wll^ take Its place with dignity and 
equality among the nations of the world. 


Whit of the Nation in 1M27 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, October 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, October S>, 1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an able ad^ 
dress dealing with national issues de¬ 
livered by Hon. Alf M. Landon. former 
govenior of Klansas, before a Republican 
mass meeting at Lincoln. Nebr., on last 
evening. 

I have obtained from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate, which indi¬ 
cates that printing the address will take 
two and one-half pages of the Record, 
and will cost $112.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

The discussion attendant on political cam¬ 
paigns whether local. State, or National 
eerves the useful purpose of tlirowlng light 
on the conduct of our Government by those 
in charge. 

The press of the Nation serves that neces¬ 
sary purpose daily and weekly. In this peril¬ 
ous hour It has reached a high and patriotic 
note of impartiality free from partisan bias. 

The country is under great obligation to 
the committees of the Congress who have 
brought out the facts of waste and the con¬ 
fusion and failure of responsible authorities 
in so many different fields of our war activi¬ 
ties. No war President’s administration has 
ever been so severely criticized by committees 
of the Congress and been so forced by their 
compelilng truth to accept their recommen¬ 
dations. 

Like the courageous Democratic members 
of those committees, we Republicans believe 
that victory over our foreign foe and our 
contribution to that victory comes ahead of 
every personal and political consideration. 

I quote from a recent editorial In the 
Staunton (Va.) News Leader; ’’The idea which 
seems to prevail in certain circles, that there 
should be no effective criticism of the Gov¬ 
ernment in time of war is fallacious to the 
point of being absurd. Criticism is the sharp 
tool that grinds down policies, removes their 
Jagged and dangerous edges, polishes them 
and fits them into the democratic system— 
or proves their weakness and destroys them 
in the process of grinding. Democracy can¬ 
not thrive without criticism, democracy is 
the conflict of many ideas, grinding and toss¬ 
ing in a great melting pot, skimming off all 
the dross and turning out the pure gold of 
sound policy, In the interest of human free¬ 
dom and the general welfare. * • * 

“Whenever we hear people ranting about 
not criticizing the administration in time of 
war. and intimating that such criticism im¬ 
plies disloyalty to the President and the 
Government, it bores us immensely. We feel 
like banding them a volume of American 
history, or anj other history for that matter, 
and pointing out that where criticism has 
been stifled, and the views and policies of 
a single individual or party have dominated 
a country over a long period, disaster has 
usually followed. The democracies are usual¬ 
ly victorious in the end, mainly because they 
are not hamstrung by entrenched power or 


rendered sterile by intellectual suppression. 
It is important to bear these things in mind 
as this war progresses.” In Germany there 
is no criticism of Hitler, But we live under 
a republic. 

In a time of difficulty and peril for the 
Nation it would seem the part of unselfish 
and wise statesmanship to explore what 
Americans generally agree on. First, there 
Is no disagreement between any parties or 
groups on the necessity of winning the war. 

Second, there is no disagreement between 
any parties or groups on the necessity of 
winning the peace. 

Third, and the necessary prerequisite of 
the first two. is the unanimous demand that 
the best pcasible use be made of existing ma¬ 
terial and manpower to win the war. 

As to whether that is being done there is 
legitimate ground for debate. And In my 
opinion that is the national question that 
transcends all others at this time, I repeat, 
organization for the best possible use of exist¬ 
ing material and manpower to win the war. 
That's the question of absorbing interest to 
every American home. 

It is no defense to claim—as do some ad¬ 
ministration supporters—that on the whole 
the management of the war has been good. 
It is not sufficient for the front line to be 
good as a whole. The front line must be good 
everywhere. A break-through In one spot 
threatens the entire front. The same Is true 
of the war management. Chaos, confusion, 
bickering, and Jealousy with the resulting 
delays so prevalent In Washington is certain 
to cost many thousand American lives on 
the battlefield and even puts in jeopardy the 
victory for which we are all sacrificing. 

It is well known that many of the Wash¬ 
ington bureaucrats are as busy fighting 
among themselves as they are fighting the 
Germans. That situation became so bad that 
the President was forced recently to seal 
the lips of the public officials in Washington 
by issuing an order, the effect of which was 
to withhold information from the public. 
But all the President's order did was to stop 
partially the washing of dirty linen In public. 
But the internal friction continues. They 
go on kicking themselves under the table. 

It was a Presidential recognition that the 
personal Jealousies and maneuvering for posi¬ 
tions, with the resulting inefficiency, 
existed. But we look in vain for any action 
to correct that terrible defect in our war 
management, at a time when stern remedial 
measures were demanded. The President has 
sought to treat the symptoms while he Ignores 
the disease. If the President would get as 
tough with his own subordinates who are re¬ 
tarding the war effort as he seems to be with 
Congress, we would have the leadership 
longed for by the people. But so far we are 
fighting the war with a “papa-love-mama'* 
administration. 

History unanimously agrees that personal 
bickering and petty jealousies and confusion 
and incompetence have cost thousands of 
lives in every war. That is what the present 
situation In Washington threatens. There 
have been months of needless and iziexcuaable 
delay on practically every major project. The 
personal weakness and blundering of selfish 
and incompetent men was becoming such a 
public scandal that the President attempted 
to cover it up. However, his attempts to si¬ 
lence discussion do not put a stop to the war 
lag In administration circles. But It does 
create fear, and the complete censorship ou 
the President's recent swing around the circle 
lends emphasis to that fear that the people 
will be refused access to legitimate public 
facts heretofore released. The greater the 
censorship of the newspapers, the greater the 
encouragement to weak, inefficient bad gov¬ 
ernment—one grows as the other grows. 
What's of equal importance, the secrecy com¬ 
pelled by the President on hie reoent swing 
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around the circle will tend to destroy con¬ 
fidence in the administration's statements. 
Alter all. the Preeident's trip was only a new 
variation of an <ad purpose. He always 
springs some new technique every oompalgn 
year. Two years ago he was inq)eoting poten¬ 
tial defense-plant locations. 

It is a simple fact of common knowledge 
that the longer any administration remains in 
power the more deadwood it accumulates. 
The petty and tyrannical habits of Shop¬ 
worn bureaucrats impede the work of those 
brave patriotic soldiers and sailors who are 
making the great sacrifice in order to save 
their country. The present administration 
has been in power longer than any other 
national administration. Therefore it would 
be human nature for the long-entrenched 
comfortable bureaucrats in Washington to re- 
spcmd to a big turm-over this fall with a new 
sense of urgency in handling our pubho 
affairs. 

Many courageous Democrats in Congress 
have not pulled their punches. Democratic 
controlled committees of the House and Sen¬ 
ate have been most helpful in revealing de¬ 
lay. inefflcienoy, red tape, and personal feud¬ 
ing that are clogging our war efforts. But 
that is not enough. Nothing would be such 
a spur to a new quickening of every Washing¬ 
ton bureaucrat's work as the election of many 
Republican governors and Members of the 
Congress. 

Every observant citlaen knows, from fac¬ 
tual congressional committee reports, from 
the detailed accounts of trained, experienced, 
and unbiased reporters, that our national ad¬ 
ministration must be spurred to correct the 
weaknesses and the abuse that threatens 
needlessly to prolong the war. 

Congress has stepped in and forced that 
issue repeatedly. The House and Senate Mili¬ 
tary and Naval Affairs Committees, the Tru¬ 
man committee of the Senate, all have been 
vigorous and forthright In their crltiolsm of 
the bureaucrats* IneiBclency and lack of con¬ 
centration on the tough and long Job con¬ 
fronting us. Recently three Democrats, 
speaking on the floor of the United States 
Senate, charged that we are building and 
sending our American pilots to meet the 
enemy in planes unsulted to the eondltlons 
under which they must fight. That's per¬ 
fectly inexcusable and terrible, it true. 

Tliere have been some unfavorable reports 
from abroad about the performance of om: 
Amerioan^nade planes. This is most disturb¬ 
ing. It Is injurious in the extreme to na¬ 
tional mortle. Where our American-msde 
planes have been crittctsed epokesmen for the 
national administration have claimed that 
they were operating under condltione for 
which they were not intended. They aay 
there are i^anes for long-range bombing and 
planes for short-range bombing. There are 
fighter planes for low and for high altitudes. 
Some planes are good where airfields are 
numeroxas and good. 

Others can be used in places like Russia 
where landings and take-offs must be made 
on rough fields. Granting that this claim 
Is sound, it Is the duty of the high com¬ 
mand in Washington to see that the right 
planee are aeelgned to the right places. If 
the high strata^ of the war Is as good as the 
Skill of the men and women who make the 
planes and the men who fly them, we shall 
hear no criticism. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
done an outstanding piece of work in forcing 
the administration to act on the rubber 
situation. 

It is strange beyond understanding why 
the administration was so slow and con¬ 
fused In this vital matter of rubber. And 
that it has resisted at every turn of the 
road the use of agricultural products in the 
making of synthetic rubber. As a result of 
the hearings of the Gillette committee. Mr. 
Donald Nelson testified if be had to do it over 
again that agricultural products would receive 


greater erophasla in the production of rubber 
than petroleum.' 

Precious months have been wasted in get¬ 
ting into the production of syntheUo rubber. 
Aocordlng to the testimony of Secretary of 
Commerce Jeeee Jones before a Senate com¬ 
mittee. it waa the Preeident himself that 
curtailed his plans for eynthetio rubber 
plants and building up our raw rubber stock 
pile prior to Pearl Harbor. 

We wUl be threatened with food ehortage 
if the administration continues its present 
farm poliolea. 

Washington is confused and muddled on 
our recent farm surpluses. It is still think¬ 
ing in terms of its depression cycle program. 
Nelson saye there will be no food shortage. 
Wlokard, MCNutt. and BerShey warn of a 
poasible food shortage because cf the man¬ 
power muddle. Main Gsneral HerShey one 
day aaya we ahall need from ten to thirteen 
million men. Then McNutt says seven to ten 
million men. The President is equally vague 
in his estimate. The same administration 
ought to be able to keep within a million or 
80 on their eatimate of the needed manpower. 
Nothing ie so destroying to the morale of 
the country ae these conflicting and contra¬ 
dictory statements. When the Government 
doesn't plan nobody can plan. The farmer 
and his family are working from dawn until 
long after etmdown ae a reeult of the man¬ 
power muddle only to have the Preeident 
add insult to injury by denouncing them 
over the radio. The senior Democratic Sena¬ 
tor from New Mexico said, speaking of the 
administration's legislative program. "I don't 
tuiderstand how the administration can ex¬ 
pect to produce farm commodities at less 
than the actual cost of prodxictlon. But from 
the attitude today, I am convinced that that 
is the situation." 

We are going to be short of oil In another 
year or two because the administration 
agencies are mistakenly counting on ficti¬ 
tious petroleum reserves. Rubber, farm 
products, and oil are all raw products that 
are vital to winning the war. The tragedy 
is that it is not so much a question of failure 
of supply and demand as it is a question of 
management and wise allocation of ma¬ 
terials. The situation as I have shown with 
respect to the Impaired efficiency of the air¬ 
planes exists In an equally serious form In 
connection with raw materials. It all comes 
down to the question of the lack of efllcient 
management at the top. 

The same chaotic conditions revealed ae 
to rubber applies to oil, and there is no more 
vital natural resource essential to war than 
oil. 

I quote a recent editorial from another 
nonpartisan source—The Oil and Gas Jour¬ 
nal—a trade publication. 

"Complaints from all parts of the country 
which are rapidly becoming insistent, are 
demanding that war responsibilities be cen¬ 
tered in a few competent hands. 

"The public has tired of the combination 
of cheap politios and scattered authority 
with the inevitable buck passing and delays. 
The man in the street la thinking in terms 
of adequate home support for the armed 
forces which are now on several battle fronts 
and which wni be expanded manyfold 
throughout the entire world, provided they 
have the requlrsd supplies and equipment. 

"Ae this coordination and centralization 
of war efforts are forced on Washington, oil 
Operators must insist that they include every 
phase of petroleum activity. No essential 
war enterjMlee has suffered more because of 
the division of governmental powers. 

"Tliese companies know What happens un¬ 
der this policy of divided authority. Rul¬ 
ings and requests are often in conflict or 
di^oate each other. Managements cannot 
establiidx efficient operation programs even 
for brief periods, and they are confused as 
to what will be required of them next month 
and next year." 


In this great Midwest area we have now a 
surplus of fuel oil and will always have it ai 
a l^roduot of octane gasoline. There is a 
real shortege of coal. And some of the Wash¬ 
ington bureaucrats ars doing just what you 
would expect them to do. They are forcing 
people to change ffom oil, of which there is 
a surplus, to coal, of which thers is a short¬ 
age. Of course. It simply doeent make sense. 
We are told to obey orders. The whole coun¬ 
try is ihocked, however, as it comes to undsr- 
stand the heat regulations fixed by Mr. Hen¬ 
derson. With sn ever-present surplus of fuel 
oil. the beating permitted by the omnipresent 
Washington bureaucrats Is below health 
standards. Fixing of this absolutely uncalled- 
for heat schedule may cost many lives this 
winter. 

The peaceful ways of a republic may result 
in errors at the beginning of a war. But 
this is the end of the tenth month. Besides, 
administration iq;)oke8men are crediting the 
President with foreseeing the war long in 
advance of anyone else. Let us pass the fact 
that he very definitely gave the contrary 
impression to the American people in his 
campaign in 1940. But if the President now 
claims credit for accurate foresight so far in 
advance, be must now take the blame for not 
having us better prepared. Therefore the 
President's own friends thus make the most 
terrible Indictment that has ever been made 
against him. 

The President had the advantage of the 
report of Woodrow Wilson's War Industries 
Board and the studies made by the Joint 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. Yet the 
Preeident ignored them and only recently has 
been forced to accept some of their recom¬ 
mendations piecemeal by the pressure of 
righteous public indignation of the New 
Deal's treating of the war as a glorified Work 
Projects Administration project. 

Read the Baruch committee’s scathing re¬ 
port on the rubber situation. Why was not 
this committee appointed months ago. and 
more important why was it necessary at all? 
Surely a tough and able Chief Executive 
would have straightened out the tangle 
months ago. Instead the President said in 
Jxme that it was nothing to worry about. 

But the President's own committee says. 
"We find the existing situation to be so dan¬ 
gerous that unless corrective measures are 
taken immediately this country will face both 
a military and civilian collapse. The naked 
facts present a warning that dares not he 
ignored.” 

The citizen deeply concerned about the 
country's welfare Is entitled to ask why it 
has been Ignored so long. Was it to put off 
the unpleasant remedies until after the elec¬ 
tion? Apparently the only danger this ad¬ 
ministration can understand is political 
danger. 

All in all It sums up that the President is 
a tough guy only when it comes to feeding 
us sugar. The American poUyannas are as 
great a danger to the Nation and to the lives 
of our soldiers and sailors as the French 
poUyannas were to their soldiers and saUors. 
As I have said many times in the past years, 
we cannot sueoteefuUy fight through a pro¬ 
gram of eoeha reform, maintain our standard 
of living, and successfully fight a war at one 
and the same time. 

1118 Baruch committee severely erlt i ctze d 
"the adminiftratlott of the existing rubber 
program accusing responsible olBetals" of fail¬ 
ure to request Russia's aid in setting up a 
iWnHietlc rubber gystem. lhat was a ns^^i- 
genoe, the committee aalcl, "for which we 
have not a eatlMactory explanation." 

Can the explanation be that Russia, as 1 
pointed out in June, is developing her eyn¬ 
thetio fubber from farm products? 

The oonunittee said one note of optlmlem 
Urae permissible. It explained that if the 
synthetic-rubber program outlined were fifi- 
fiUed with reasonable expectations it might 
be possible to ease up on rubber conservation 
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through gft8 rationing before the end of 1043. 
That forcee the conclusion that If the Presi- 
dent had rapidly pushed the synthetic-rubber 
program instead of taking the aUltude that 
It was nothing to worry about, we would have 
had rubber by the beginning of 1043 Instead 
of the end. The committee reports mistakes 
“for which the public was not to blame and 
for which it is now asked to make sacrllices.** 
Thus, the Baruch committee effectively dis¬ 
poses of the outrageous favorite smoke screen 
of the administration that the people were 
to blame for the indecision, weakness, and 
defeats that have marked our war efforts. 

The President’s own committee confirms 
the overlapping and confused authority in 
rubber. Committees of the Congress have 
made the same indictment against many 
other Government war agencies. 

The Baruch committee foimd many evi¬ 
dences of procedures bordering on chaotic, 
and that in “of all critical strategic material 
rubber is the one which presents the greatest 
threat to our Nation and the success of the 
Allied cause.” Yet in June the President of 
the United States was solemnly assuring 
the American people that there was nothing 
to worry about in the rubber situation; but 
his committee—the Baruch committee—says 
the administration’s rubber policy has 
brought the Nation near collapse. 

But you say there isn't anything we pri¬ 
vate citizens can do about that disgracefully 
and highly dangerous situation. 

Well, there is something we can do about 
it. That’s what elections in this country 
arc for. 

The American people are entitled to an 
answer on another major question if the ad¬ 
ministration spokesmen are right in their 
claim that the President was so accurate in 
foreseeing war so far in advance. At Pearl 
Harbor we suffered the greatest naval defeat 
in all our history. The blood of our heroes 
cries out from the very ground against either 
the Incompetence and negligence of the 
commanding officers or the lack of integra¬ 
tion and information between Washington 
and the commanders in the field. 

Why were we not ready then? What rea¬ 
son can be given the American people? 

The admiral in charge was a former aide 
of the President. He was hand-picked by 
him and Jumped over 60 ranking officers. 
The way this admiral and ranking general 
were allowed to retire is a soft and flaccid 
way to fight a war. I say that there are 
people who should have either been court- 
martialed or fired for Pearl Harbor, and that 
the whole machinery of the Army and Navy 
and every department in Washington would 
be more efficient today if that tough but 
necessary policy had been followed. There 
is still no official explanation to the Ameri¬ 
can people of the practically wiping out of 
our air force at Luzon—on the ground; and 
several hours after the wholesale destruction 
of aitplanes at Honolulu—on the ground. 

Yet New Dealer after New Dealer in Wash¬ 
ington complains about the softness and 
Ignorance of the American people. Quite to 
the contrary. November will show that the 
American people know the situation. The 
President realizes that and he is now trying 
to save the situation by telling his subordi¬ 
nates to shut up. while he plays a different 
tune. The American people are willing to 
sacrifice. They are sacrificing. But they de¬ 
mand the same sacrifice of personal fortunes 
and ambitions on the part of their leaders. 
They resent that high-ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy and top men engaged In 
critical war production were kept waiting 
in the President’s outer office while a parade 
of New York State Democratic politicians, 
summoned by the President, were trying to 
agree on the right man for Governor. The 
American peo|>le know we are participating 
in a common danger. They know that the 
light of many firesides is growing dim. They 
also know the Washington bureaucrats tiave 


been frozen in their seats since 1933. In war 
or peace it never occurs to a Washington 
functionary that time is of the essence. 

The American people know their time- 
honored way of meeting such situations. 
That the only way the universal demand for 
speeding up of Washington machinery can 
be accomplished is through the election of 
Republicans to office. 

The President and his production boss. 
Nelson, cannot agree on the war production 
progress. The President asks that we strip 
our civilian economy to the bone. The civil¬ 
ians I know are stripping their economy even 
to the marrow of the bone. But they are 
demanding that the national administration 
set the example by deeds, not words, and lead 
the way. 

American politics has seen nothing as 
ridiculous as the desperate attempt of the 
New Dealers to blame the people and the 
Republican Party for failure of the adminis¬ 
tration's war efforts. The New Deal appraisal 
of the intelligence of the average man and 
the New Deal confidence in their ability to 
put over on the average man by propaganda 
any idea no matter how absurd is no better 
illustrated than the New Deal's deliberate 
attempt to blame the minority for the New 
Deal's failure to have the country ready for 
war. Or, boldly and forcefully handle our 
preparations after war came. 

Here is a national administration that has 
been in complete control of both Houses of 
the Nation's Congi'ess with the greatest ma¬ 
jority for the longest period of time in our 
entire political history. 

Furthermore, Congress had conferred on 
Mr. Roosevelt greater powers than any of his 
predecessors have received in peacetime. 

Yet we see the deliberate attempt by ad¬ 
ministration spokesmen to make the people 
and the little handful of Republicans in the 
House and Senate responsible for the admin¬ 
istration's failures. 

The very attempt speaks of a bad conscience 
by the New Deal for “the guilty fleeth when 
no man pursueth.” 

Tills attempt to blame the Republicans and 
the people was started by the New Dealers 
almost the day after Pearl Harbor when the 
incompetence and weakness of our war man¬ 
agement had not yet become so completely 
demonstrated. And the people are indignant 
that Washington bureaucrats of all people are 
dlngdonging that the country is too com¬ 
placent. I am appalled at the lack of 
realization of the job ahead of us, but that is 
not the people's fault. 

The election of Republicans will show the 
world that the American people are not sat¬ 
isfied with tough talking, but demand realis¬ 
tic tough guys on the job. It will show the 
world that the American people are aware 
of the enormous task we are up against, 
and that they are going to awaken Wash¬ 
ington. What the American people want 
most of all is for Washington to hump itself. 
We want the Washington bureaucrats to 
use their energy in war activity instead of 
personal feuds and politics. The election of 
Republicans will show the world that the 
American people are determined to put an 
end to waste, to the bungling of rationing. 
Inflation, labor, and agriculture problems, 
and war production in order to win this war. 

Electing Republicans is the only way the 
people can crack the whip over this well- 
meaning but inefficient administration. It's 
the only way the people can stir up the self- 
styled cali-me-tough slowpokes in Wash¬ 
ington. The threat of the catastrophies con¬ 
fronting every one of ua is so great that it is 
simply unforgivable that the administra¬ 
tion has temporized and failed to produce a 
well-balanced program on taxation, man¬ 
power, a unified command, natural resources, 
rubber, and small business. 

Confronted with danger and peril on every 
hand, it is obviously the duty of every 
American to sustain the striking power of 


our armed forces. It’s results we arc In¬ 
terested in—victory of our armed forces with 
the least possible cost of American lives. 

We are facing tasks of unprecedented mag¬ 
nitude. The courage and bravery of our sol¬ 
diers and sailors is a glorious mark in our 
history. We must not 'ag ourselves or tol¬ 
erate it In others. Our boys in the armed 
forces have the right to expect no less than 
that of us. We must practice manly virtues 
of morality and efficiency. The man or 
woman who loafs on the job Is committing a 
sin against his country and every man in our 
armed forces. We must have “an eye single 
to the task that is set before us.” 

We must stop the soft way of thinking de¬ 
veloped these last 10 years of relying on 
others. 

The time is here when we must all fight for 
America. 

Then pray Gcd. 

“Come, peace, not like a mourner bowed. 
But proud, to meet a people proud 
With eyes that tell of triumph tasted.’* 


Report to the Farmers of America, 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 13, 1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord a statement in the nature of a re¬ 
port to the farmers of America. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed, in the 
Record, as follows: 

This is a brief report to the farmers of 
America. 

Of our total population of over 130.000,000 
people, farmers make up some 23 percent; 
hence, we have about 30.000,000 farmers in 
the United States. 

Tlie record shows that whil. you make up 
about 23 percent of our population, you re¬ 
ceive less than 10 percent of the national In¬ 
come. 

The record further shows that the farm 
States engaged in producing food and fiber 
and located in the central part of our coun¬ 
try have lost population during the past 
decade. 

FARMERS ARE LEAVING FARMS 

Thj question arises—Why the drift away 
from the farm? 

The answer—Farm prices have been so low 
that farmers could not produce and pay costs 
of production; hence, bankruptcy came and 
the sheriff appeared and sold them out. 

In many cases the low standard of living 
on the farm caused farmers to leave the land 
and seek employment in the industrial 
States. 

In the main It was low prices which caused 
farmers to abandon their farms and seek 
work in the cities. 

This trend of development has reacted ad¬ 
versely upon the cities, towns, and villages 
located in the Western States. 

For years farmers have been asking for a 
square deal in farm prices. 

PARITY PRICES 

By a square deal they mean full parity 
prices with Industry and labor. 

Today I am glad to report that substantial 
progress has been and U being made toward 
the attainment of that goal. 

From 1933 to 1938 the Congress talked 
about parity prices. 
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In 1038 the parity concept was written 
Into law. 

Since 1938 we havf been trying to vitalise 
the parity concept as written In the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act passed In that year. 

The Congress has appropriated millions of 
dollars to pay to cooperating farmers the 
difference between the farm price and the 
parity price of basic agricultural products. 

These payments were called conservation 
and parity payments. 

This subsidy program has not been satis¬ 
factory to either the Government or the 
farmers. 

The Government has to tax all the people 
to raise the money to pay the subsidies. 

The farmer has to confotiT to rules and 
regulations in order to get the payments. 

Mow. especially during these wartimes, 
farm commodity prices should Le permitted 
to rise to full parity and subsidy payments 
should be discontinued. 

We need all the money we can raise by 
taxation and by the sale of stamps and bonds 
to pay our war bills. 

VARM ISSUE—WIN THE WAR 

Today the paramount issue among farm¬ 
ers as well as among all patriotic Americans 
Is “Win the War.** 

Farmers are defense workers and are just 
as important to the war effort as are sol¬ 
diers and munitions makers. 

To win the war we must have soldiers on 
the fighting fronts. 

We must have munitions makers in our 
factories and we must have farmers produc¬ 
ing food. 

Should the farmers for any reason fall to 
produce food, then the Army and the de¬ 
fense workers will go hungry and our entire 
war effort will be helpless. 

This must not happen. 

To enable the farmer to produce he must 
have farm labor and he must have prices 
which will enable him to pay his bills. 

Farmers must have full parity prices with 
the prices of industrial goods and wages or 
the trek from the farm will oontinue. 

What is the condition of the farmer today? 

As stated^—farmers are under heavy debts. 

Many farms are under'mortgage. 

Farmers are not able to obtain or pay for 
labor to produce their crops. 

Farmers* sons have gone to war. 

Their farm hands have gone into defense 
plants. 

The farmer, his wife, and children are 
cairying on in an effort to continue to feed 
and clothe our soldiers and our people. 

Whatever comes, this they will do to the 
limit of their endurance. 

Under present wartime conditions no one 
can Justly say that farmers are making un¬ 
reasonable demands. 

Private industries, making war supplies, 
are guaranteed not only the cost of produc¬ 
tion but in addition a liberal profit. 

So great have been war profits that war 
contracts are being audited to locate and 
reduce unreasonable profits. 

In industry wages are the highest and 
hours of labor are the lowest in history. 

But farmers are not permitted to share 
In the easy and liberal profits of the war. 

VAEMSIUI AEI NOT FEOFlTEXaS 

Farmers are not demanding profiteering 
prices for their commodities, however, they 
must have costs or they cannot produce. 

If they cannot produce, then a food short¬ 
age will face us. 

Should a food shortage occur, soldiers will 
have first priorities, defense workers will come 
second, and the balance of us will have to 
fight for what is left. 

Only recently the Congress pasMd a second 
price-control law. 

This blU had for its purpose the oontiolUng 
Of prloea in order to prevent inflation. 


In coneMering the bill an leeue^aroee over 
oelllaga for farm prioee. 

For years fanners have demanded that the 
parity formula be broadened to include the 
item of farm labor. 

All other groups must Include labor costs 
in production costs, otheiwise they fail. 

FARM LABOR COSTS 

In addressing the Congress recently, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt said: ‘^Calculating of parity 
must include all costs of production, including 
the cost of labor.'* 

When the bill was before the Senate 1 
offered an amendment providing that farmers 
should have all labor costs oonsidsred in mak¬ 
ing up the parity formula. 

In this fight we secured two important 
points. 

First: The President, by law, is directed to 
give consideration to ail farm-labor produc¬ 
tion costs in calculating price ceilings on farm 
products. 

Second; Federal loans on farm products 
were ordered increased from 85 to 90 percent 
of parity. 

Already loans on ootton. tobacco, rice, and 
peanuts have been increased. 

The increased loan on cotton amounts to 
85 per bale. 

XMVLATION 

The charge is made that we are now In a 
spiral of lnflatlon~is that charge true? 

The answer is. no. 

For over 10 years we have been trying to 
get farm prices up to a parity with industry 
and wages. 

The OooUdge price level of 1996 has been 
our goal. 

To this hour we have not fully succeeded.^ 

On May 9 the general price level stood at 
98.7 Today. 5 months later, the price level 
stands at 99.8. 

The price level is increasing at the rate 
of only one-tenth of 1 percent per month. 

This means that the dollar Is losing only 
1 mill per month in its purchasing power. 

Most prices to farmers are far below parity. 

Only meat and poultry products are above 
the 100-percent-parity goal. 

Wheat, com, fruits, vegetables, and other 
food products are far below parity. 

IMTiaEBT or OQNBUSfXaa 

Mow a word to consumers. 

Let me remind you that the prices you pay 
for food do not all reach the farmer's pocket. 

For example, when you pay 10 cents for a 
loaf of bread the farmer who grows the wheat 
receives scarcely 1 cent of the dime you pay. 

Fanners nave been receiving less than 81 
per bushel for their wheat, yet a bushel of 
wheat when processed into bread and other 
wheat products retails for more than 815. 

For 1 bushel of com the farmer receives 
about 70 cents, yet when the com is processed 
into cornflakes and other com products, the 
consumer pays about 819 per bushel. 

For 100 pounds of potatoes the farmer re¬ 
ceives about 82. Yet when the potatoes are 
processed into strings and chips tbt con¬ 
sumer pays over 880. 

When you pay 12. 15. or 18 cents a quart 
for milk, the farmer receives only 8 or 5 cents 
of the price you pay. 

For the pteak listed on the hotel bill of 
fare at from one to two dollars, the farmer 
receives from 10 to 15 cents. 

The spread between the prices the farmer 
receives and the prices you have to pay must 
be reduced. 

Success in this sffort ihould help both the 
producer and the consumer. 

In conclusion, farm conditions are far from 
satisfactory. 

Farm problems are not all solved, yet we 
are making progress in securing a square 
deal for those who feed and cloiSis our psople. 

All fanners ask is a place at the economic 
talde along wl^ Industry and labor. 

They are not asking for more, and they 
Will not vdluntarily accept less. 


Eeonamic Wirfm 


KKTEStmon OF REMARKS 

or 

HOH. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

XM THB HOUSE OF BBPBX8EMTATIVSS 

Saturday, October 10,1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gnat 29.1942. issue of the Army and Navy 
Journal carried in it an article by the 
Honorable Hmwiit A. Wallaci. Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, entitled '*£co- 
nomic Warfare—^The War Behind the 
War." Since this is the first broad state¬ 
ment conoeming the programs now be¬ 
ing carried out by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, of which the Honorable Milo 
Perkins is the Executive Director, I ask 
permission to have it inserted in the 
CoMGRXssioMAL Recori) at this time. It is 
as follows: 

aOONOMIC WARFAIE—THE WAS 8EHIN0 THE WAR 

(By the Honorable Hsnrt A, Wallace. Vice 
PrMldent of the United States) 

The methods of total war employed by the 
Nazis and the Japanese have forced our own 
country and our Allies to adept equally sweep¬ 
ing countermeasures in self-defense. We 
have no “geopolitical Institute” in the Nazi 
sense and never will, because we have no in¬ 
tention of spreading slimy tentacles of con¬ 
quest over the globe. But we are doing 
what we must. In order to wipe out forever 
the Mazl-Jap menace to civilization. 

We are raising huge armies and dispatch¬ 
ing them as swiftly as we can to the vital 
zones of conflict. In battles on land, at sea, 
and In the air, the struggle will eventually be 
decided. 

Less dramatic but scarcely less important 
is the war on the economic front. It is to 
wage this war—to help Intensify the efforts of 
the United Nations, to damage the enemy’s 
economy, and to strengthen friendly eco¬ 
nomic relationships with the neutral coun- 
tres—that our Government has set up the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

The work of giving economic help to tho 
United Nations war effort is vast in its scope. 
The fact Is that there simply are not enough 
suppDss of critical materials to fill all mili¬ 
tary needs and at the same time to carry on 
civilian activities on the customary scale. 
This means that we must strain every nerve 
to produce at home or obtain from abroad 
an we can of these precious materials, and 
at the same time distribute the euppltes we 
have in such a way as to put them to the 
most effective uee in winning the war. 

The Board is composed of the Secretaries 
of State, War, Navy, Commerce, Treasury, and 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, the Co¬ 
ordinator of Xnter-Amerloan Affairs, the Lexid- 
Lease Administrator, and the head of the 
War nroduetlon Board, with the Viee Presi¬ 
dent as chairman. Major coneideratton of 
general pollolee Is imdertaken by the Board 
Itself at Its regular meetings. Day-to<day 
operations are oarrled on by a staff of 24100 
people headed by an Executive Director. 
Oloeely cooperating with the Board are the 
Bumu of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the United States Tariff Cotnmlsaion, and 
other estahlisbed Oovemment agencies. Ne¬ 
gotiations with forslgn govemmsnts are 
carried on throtugh the regolar channels of 
tbs D e partme n t of State. 

The Board Is organlMd into thres oyenMoy 
divisions—the OAoe of Extorts, the Ofioe of 
Imports, and the Office of Boonomla War- 
thre Analysis. 

Throish the Oflles of Exports, oeoperatint 
with othsr agsneies, materlaU and eqslpmeiit 
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originating In this country are apportioned 
among foreign countries so aa to make the 
greatest possiMe oontrHiutlon towaid Ylct^. 
The export control branch handles an aver¬ 
age of 6,000 to 7,000 license applications a 
day, and usually either approves or rejects 
an application in leas than a week. To facili¬ 
tate essential oonstructlon projects in 
friendly countries, blanket licenses are some¬ 
times issued covering the export of all the 
necessary materials and equipment. 

Some materials are especially needed for 
our own war effort and are largely held in 
this country. Others are needed abroad to 
bolster up the war effort of our allies and 
to Increase the production of strategic mate¬ 
rials which must be Imparted into this coun¬ 
try. The job Is to divide a deficit of scarce 
materials In such a fashion as to give maxi¬ 
mum strength to the war effort of all the 
United Nations. 

While most of the work of the Board has 
to do with economic activities abroad, one 
significant type of operation Is carried on in 
this country by the Offlce of Exports. This 
is the requisitioning of supplies here in the 
United States to which foreigners hold title 
or which are being held for export. Quanti¬ 
ties of valuable rubber, jute sugar bags, tin 
plate, various manufactured items, and other 
essential materials have been requisitioned 
and added to our stock piles in this war. 
Total seizures since this work wfus authorized 
amount to over $24,000,000. 

Responsibility for bringing in essential raw 
materials from foreign countries is now cen¬ 
tered In the Offlce of Imports, which works 
through five procurement agencies of the 
Oovernment In collaboration with the State 
Department. 

In the case of some commodities, such as 
wool or hides and skins, the job is one of 
simple procurement. Supplies are ample, 
and it is only a question of finding shipping 
space and dividing the supplies fairly with 
the other United Nations. 

But In the case of other commodities there 
is the problem of aeveloplng new or addi¬ 
tional sources of supply in the areas remain¬ 
ing open to us. In losing much of the Far 
Bast, wc lost our main source of rubber. We 
also lost our source of Manila hemp, and some 
of our leading sources of sisal, tin, palm oil, 
tungsten, chrome, and a variety of other com¬ 
modities. Now we are working hard to de¬ 
velop sources of supply elsewhere. In the 
case of the most critically needed strategic 
materials, arrangements are made with the 
Army Air Transport Command and the Naval 
Air Transport Service to fiy these to the 
United States In returning military cargo 
planes. Increasing quantities are now being 
imported in this manner. 

Ont of the most significant projects being 
undertaken by our Government is the acqui¬ 
sition of rubber from trees growing wild in 
Mexico, Central America, Northern South 
America, and the Islands of the Caribbean. 
New methods of tapping the rubber tree are 
beln^ developed, and these should substan¬ 
tially increase the yield. When this work Is 
fully organized, we should have valuable new 
sources of natural rubber that will supple¬ 
ment our stock pile and be available for mix¬ 
ing with our synthetic rubber production. 
Wild rubber exists in great quantities In the 
Western Hemisphere, but to get It out of the 
jungles Is a tremendous administrative job. 

Our needs for materials are so urgent that 
we are forced to leave no stone unturned in 
our search. In some countries we are taking 
measures that will make possible more effi¬ 
cient operation of mines. In others, new 
mines are being opened. Workers are being 
supplied for projects that are handicapped by 
the lack of labor. In Africa, South America, 
and parts of Asia, areas hitherto unexplored 
are being combed for materials that will help 
beat the Axis. In other areas of the world 
vigorous preclusive buying operations are 
under way. These give us goods we need and 


prevent them from falling Into the hands of 
our enemies who also need them. 

Where coimtries are already making equip¬ 
ment of value to the United Nations, we look 
for ways to assist them. The factories of 
South Africa, for example, are making light- 
armored cars and small tanks that are used 
in northern Africa and the Middle Bast. 
Australia Is stepping up her production of 
weapons more and more. In both cases, it 
is to our advantage to help them increase 
their own contribution, since this means 
that fewer ships must make the long haul 
with supplies from the United States. The 
Canadian war production effort Is being rap¬ 
idly integrated with our own. The chairman 
of the American section of the committee set 
up by the President to handle this program 
is the Executive Director of the Board of 
Boonomio Warfare. 

The Board helps both the Army and Navy 
with various problems through its Office of 
Economic Warfare Analysis. When the armed 
forces are to be sent to some unfamiliar area, 
questions arise as to the extent to which they 
must depend on supplies shipped from this 
country. It is eesential that enough supplies 
be sent, but it is equally essential that no 
more shipping be used than is absolutely 
necessary. Information furnished by the 
Board of Economic Warfare can help the Army 
to make the most efficient use of available 
shipping space. For example, neither we nor 
tlie armed forces want to send wheat to 
Australia or apples to New 2&ea]and. 

Assistance is being given to the Army in 
preparing for the day when territory now 
occupied by the enemy is taken over by the 
United Nations. The job of administering 
such territory will not only involve military 
administration, but will also Involve the op¬ 
eration of its industries, the feeding of its 
people, the support of its currency, and the 
general rehabilitation of its economic life. 
Economic data already in the hands of the 
Board of Economic Warfare and affiliated 
agencies will be invaluable as preparations 
for this task are made. 

To smash the enemy’s economic structure 
and war productive capacity It is Important 
to keep him from getting essential raw ma¬ 
terials. Both Japan and Germany must 
Import certain of their supplies. The sources 
of these materials are studied by the Offlce of 
Economic Warfare Analysis and the routes by 
which they are transported are charted. 
Then action of either an economic or military 
nature is taken by one or more of the United 
Nations, to strike at the enemy where he is 
most vulnerable. 

A day-to-day and week-to-week analysis 
of the enemy’s economic position is made by 
the Board on the basis of facts obtained from 
many sources. This is a big job in itself. In 
this economic intelligence work, as well as In 
other phases of its activity, the Board hez 
received the closest cooperation from the 
British Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

Information assembled by the Board often 
has a direct bearing on campaigns and ex¬ 
peditions of the United Nations. This type 
of information Is of value, for example, to the 
armed services In mapping bombing objectives 
and in planning overseas military operations, 
such as the recent dispatch of an American 
expeditionary force to Northern Ireland. 

The cultivation of friendly but business¬ 
like economic relationships with neutral na¬ 
tions involves negotiations of an especially 
delicate nature. There is full agreement be¬ 
tween the British and American policy toward 
neutrals and the two countries have equal 
representation on the Blockade Committee in 
London. 

In our export control work, we keep con¬ 
stantly In mind the need of protecting the 
economies of Latin-American countries from 
whom we are getting Increasing quantities of 
strategic raw materials. 

Except where vltkl military requlremenu 
are involved, we share and share alike with 
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our neighbors to the south insofar as the 
shipping situation permits. We ask the peo¬ 
ple of the Latin American countries to make 
only the same sacrifices with respect to ma¬ 
terials we send them as our own people are 
making under our rationing system. Alloca¬ 
tions of commodities are reviewed by the Re¬ 
quirements Committee of the War Production 
Board, which includes representatives of the 
Army, Navy. Offlce of Civilian Supply of the 
War Production Board, Department of Slate. 
Lend-Lease Administration, Maritime Com¬ 
mission, and Board of Economic Warfare. 
Thus all possible needs can be taken into 
consideration. 

An Important protective weapon against 
the Axis In Latin America is the ’‘proclaimed 
list” of firms known to have Axis connections. 
The Board of Economic Warfare cooperates 
with the State Department in keeping this 
list currently revised and in preventing its 
circumvention by the use of ’’doake.” 

As far as possible, in all the operatlona of 
the Board, the regular export and import 
channels are used primarily because that is 
the most efficient way of getting our work 
done. We also want to safeguard the busi¬ 
nessman's place In foreign trade and soften 
the Impact of the war upon him. We want 
to preserve as much as we can of freedom tor 
the individual. We know our country and 
the world will need those businessmen in the 
post-war world. In our war against totali¬ 
tarianism. we do not want to end up by gomg 
totalitarian ourselves. Even in our public 
purchase programs, we are trying to use nor¬ 
mal trade channels wherever that Is possible. 

Perhaps it is significant that this agency is 
sometimes called by mistake the ”Board of 
Economic Warfare.** Now, while the war la 
on. we must carry on both military and eco¬ 
nomic warfare witli the utmost vigor if we 
expect to win. But we all are looking to the 
day when a complete victory is won and wel¬ 
fare rather than warfare can become the 
United Nations* goal. . 


Address by James G. Patton on 
Fanners and the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUYM. GILLEHE 

OF XOWA 

IN THE SENATE OB THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday» October 13, 1942 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, on the 
29th day of September Mr. James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farm¬ 
ers* Union, delivered a very Interesting 
address at a meeting of the Iowa Farm¬ 
ers* Union at Des Moines, Iowa, entitled, 
^‘Farmers and the War.** I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

•There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

At thia moment in our history, when the 
American farmer Is wrongly being adver¬ 
tised as the enemy of stabilization and the 
champion of inflation, this meeting of the 
Iowa Farmers Union and Its friends, held in 
the capital of one of the greatest farm States 
in the Union, has great significance. 

The farmers of Iowa and, 1 profoundly be¬ 
lieve, of the Nation, are aU out in this 
war and they are m to win. The real farmers 
recognize tl^t the public Interest is their 
first Interest. *rhey recognize that today the 
farmer*8 first interest, the wage earner's first 
interest, the first Interest of capital. Industry* 
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biuineaa. mftnagemeut. and tbe pgrotoaiio&a, 
It the preservation of freedom and democ- 
racy through the tuccettful pmecutlon of 
total war to a complete Tlcto^ and a peace 
that, because it la an honeat and a decent 
peace, will endure. 

Iowa is an Ideal place to ditcuae the role 
of farmers In the war. Mot only la tt the 
richest agricultural State In land and equip¬ 
ment but it also has the experience, the 
knowledge, the technical know-how of the 
science and art of tilling the soil. The 
State where the tall com grows—is geo¬ 
graphically and symbolically located in the 
very heart of our Nation. It may be said 
that as goes agriculture in Iowa, so goes 
agriculture in the Nation. You have fur¬ 
nished great agricultural leaders to the Na¬ 
tion. and great statesmen. The ever-normal 
granary is a monument to one of the greatest 
liberals of our time, Kbnbt A. Wauuob. This 
object of so much past criticism has become 
the very cornerstone of abundance. 1 con¬ 
gratulate you for it. 

Perhaps before this meeting is ended you 
not only will have demonstrated to the Na¬ 
tion that the American farmers are for all-out 
production of foods and fibers for war, that 
you are opposed at attempts to hold up the 
Nation and its Allies at the risk of bringing 
on a spiral of Inflation that would threaten 
the prosecution of the war, jeopardiae the 
chances of victory, end rob the peace of all 
meaning and aatlsfactlon through disastrous 
deflation. 

Perhaps you will reach some understanding 
and agreement aa to the relationships among 
government, farm organisations, and indi¬ 
vidual farmers that will best promote the 
public Interest in maximum farm production 
and. within public interest, the interests of 
working farmers. 

This, in my opinion, can only be done by 
working out now. In the midst of the stresses 
and strains of war conditions, a more effec¬ 
tive functioning of economic democracy in 
the field of agriculture. Agriculture's record 
In war production to date Is better than the 
record of industry precisely because democ¬ 
racy has been more generally practiced in 
agriculture than in Indtistry. Agriculture's 
successes have been the succesacs of democ¬ 
racy: its shortcomings and failures have been 
caused by faulty funcUoning of democracy. 

There are those who will say that war re- 
qtiires the suspension of democracy. We of 
the Farmers Union deny this. Wo point to 
the example of England where, after Dun¬ 
kerque, a democratio people awoke to their 
national peril. Joining under democratio 
discipline in a great productive effort, they 
stepped up output in both industry and agri¬ 
culture despite loss of manpower and short¬ 
ages of machinery, fertilizers, and other farm 
supplies. British agriculture is proauclng at 
8 percent above the peacetime level because 
British farmers are fighting for their lives as 
free men. 

So we American farmers must fight this 
war in our fields. In organizing and pooling 
of the machinery, supplies, marketing and 
distribution, and in improving relationships 
that we In our farm organizations have with 
the various agencies of government. 

Facing demands for foods and fibers far 
beyond possible production and at tha same 
time handicapped by restrictions on farm 
machinery, supplies, and oncoming labor 
shortages, we farmers are going to have to 
keep our heads. I want to urge with all 
the force I can that we farmers join with all 
other Americans in accepting—yes, in In¬ 
sisting upon—democratic discipline. If we 
are to win this war the public Interest must 
come first. 

Concretely, this means that we will not 
selfishly seize the needs of our Nation's armed 
services and civilian population and of our 
Allies to Jack up prices far beyond pari^ and 
thereby bring on an inflation. We can only 
min ourselves by such tactics. It means tbst 
we, by our own voluntary action, will limit 


to tha minimum otur demandz in prices, tn 
incentive payments and ftm credit, m sub¬ 
sidies and in supplemental wife payments 
necessary to ineura an adequate si^pply of 
farm labor. Xt means we will pass up the 
chance to make a ''killing'* because we under¬ 
stand that to t^e advantage of that ebaiioe 
we would have to wreck the whole effort 
to stabUlns pricee. wages, salaries, and preflts. 
Zt means we will pass up a chance to commit 
suicide. 

As we impose upon ourselves individually 
and as organiaed farmers a voluntary self- 
denying ordlnanoe, we will strengthen our 
position for the making of legitimate de¬ 
mands. These legitimate demands are many. 
They are vital. They are urgent. They must 
be met. They can be met. They will be met 
if enough working farmers will define and 
agree upon a farm program to win the war. 

This meeting here today ir Important be¬ 
cause it can promote such understanding and 
agreement. We are glad to have with us 
representatives of the various agencies of the 
Department of Agrioulture, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, the Bureau of Agricultural Sco- 
nomlos, and Soil Ckmservatlon Service, to 
mention only a few. The agencies of that 
great DeparUnent share Secretary Wickard’s 
strong feeling that maximum war produc¬ 
tion is No. 1 on everybody's slate. 

We in agriculture are fortunate in having, 
set up and tested, an organization of elected 
farmer committees whose Job it has been to 
represent and serve the farmers. What would 
the war-produotion program have been in 
Iowa today if this farmer-controlled oxgani- 
zation—^and I understand it is so controlled, 
in Iowa—^hsd not been ready to go Into ac¬ 
tion on a war basis when President Roosevelt 
and SecretaiY Wickard called for increased 
production of vital foods, fits, and oils? 

Xt was the triple-A committeemen who 
fought down Uie critlolsm of certain organ¬ 
ized groups who last year opposed increased 
production of hogs, for example, and as a 
matter of national welfare went right on to 
stimulate such an increase at a time when 
hogs were selling below parity. I take off my 
hat to the foresight and the courage of these 
men. Their sense of organization and of 
loyalty is today paying dividends to the Na¬ 
tion in record-breaking production of hogs 
and other farm products. Tnis is laying it 
on the line. 

A farm program to win the war must In¬ 
clude: 

1 . Complete conversion of all agriculture to 
the war effort. 

2. Adequate farm manpower—^not at the 
expense of the armed servlcas, but dovetail- 
Ing with their needs, and not only adequate 
manpower, but also enough materials and 
weapons of war. 

As we have already stated to the Congress, 
the Nation is moving to a manpower crisis 
without adequate plans and machinery to 
meet It. Neither In industry nor agrioul¬ 
ture can the manpower problem be met pri¬ 
marily by the payment Of higher wages. The 
President should have power to allocate the 
supply of farm labor and supplement wages 
where necessary. That is the answer to farm 
leaders crying labor shortage. 

As a matter of effloient administration, the 
BtabiliEBtion of farm labor under conditions 
that will be ^air to farmers and to the 
workers themselves can beat be done by the 
Department of Agriculture, probably by the 
Farm Security Administration worklzig oioaely 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, the 
War Manpower Commisaion, the United States 
Bmployment Service and the Selective Service 
Administration. 

8 . Adequate credit muat be provided for 
all farmers. Prioas alone wSU not gat the 
total production needed nor, mom 
tant, will it get the kinds and kmouhta of 
producta needed. For the duration, we must 
move out of an eooficaiy oontfoUed by pricee 
into a war-managed eoemomy in Which man¬ 


power and materhda and reaourcee are the 
ooatroUIng feetm. 

Prodnetion incentive programe with ita* 
btlimd marketa and prloe Soois can inauie 
maximum produotton of all major farmcom- 
xBodttiea. Congreea shotfld immediately au¬ 
thorize the Secretary of Agrioulture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to enlist aiU 
major crops and include on the list cre^w 
with minimum prioe floors. 

Wartime credit muat be extended to the 
more than 14100,000 under-employed farm 
famtUea who oonatltute America'! greatest 
reservoir of eqfierienoed farm labor. Properly 
flnanoed and assiated with up-to-date advice 
they will produce far more aa working farm¬ 
ers than aa diapossetsed farm bands working 
the land for others. They must be brought 
into fun war production by an enlarged 
Farm Security loan program and by revii^ 
acreage controls. 

4. Responsibility for making of policies to 
conduct the operation of the War Food Re¬ 
quirements Committee must be kept in the 
Department of Agriculture which has more 
of the know-how of farming than Office of 
Price Administration, War Production Board, 
and an of the other departments and agen- 
oles in Washington combined. More Impor¬ 
tant. the Department of Agrioulture and its 
heed. Secretary Wickard, must be given e 
green light and full power to bring about the 
all-out oonveralon to war production. Sec¬ 
retary Wickard is the man the United Nations 
look to for food and clothing. This is a 
heavy responsibility. I do not need to quote 
Napoleon's observation about what an army 
travels on. Secretary Wickard must be given 
the power to meet hta responsibility. Part 
of that power, and a very important part, is 
the understanding spirit of working farmers 
and their organizations. In Washington, by 
regions. States, and counties, right down to 
the corn row, the feed lot, the mllkshed, the 
range, and the local meetings where farmers 
support any farm policy. 

Here in Iowa the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration baa set the pace for conver¬ 
sion to war production. The whole organi¬ 
zation, paid and unpaid officials and cooper¬ 
ating farmers, are to be complimented on the 
speed with which they ere getting on a war 
basis. 

I want to take this opportunity to state 
briefly the Fenners Union position on some 
of the major problems of agriculture. 

We believe profundly in production for 
abundance. 

We are committed to the maintenance of 
family-type farming in America. 

We believe In parity for agriculture. We 
go beyond the narrow view that price parity 
is tbs answer to the farmers* needs to say that 
parity of food, clothing, shelter, education, 
and health for all who produce in agricul¬ 
ture is desirable and po^ble. 

In short, we believe in the security of the 
farm family on the land in an economy of 
abundance brought about by a free exchange 
of goods and services. 

As a practical step toward the objectives 
Z have Just named, we have supported, and 
will oontintia to support with all our force, 
larger Farm Beeurity Administration appro¬ 
priations in order to keep on the land, per- 
hspe better land, more than two million 
under-employed low-lnoome farm famlliea* 

As a twin of wartime price control limit¬ 
ing prices In s period when demand exceeds 
su^y, thorough rationing of all necemary 
goo^ and ssrvloes is esaentiaL Only by 
rationing can rich and poor, farm and city 
alike, tfhare equitably In the avallahle 
■uppUea. 

We are for |)arity Of sacrifloe right acroaa 
the board, stahfliaation of facm piloes at 
paid^, atatoflizdtlon of wages, a ioutM tax 
program that wiB closs preaaflt lopi^eB 
and win be based upon the abitttf to pay. 
With a top Bmlt on net tneomee ol fttSgOOO 
a year. 
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A word about the need for farm Organisa¬ 
tions. Whether our war discipline is to be 
arbitrary or democratic depends, so far as 
farmers are concerned, upon the strength, 
alertness, and independence of farm organ¬ 
izations from top to bottom. In our war 
economy we have compact and powerful 
organizations of finance. Industry, and busi¬ 
ness; we have 12,000.000 out of 60,000.000 
wage earners organized into unions for the 
protection of labor’s interests; we find less 
than 4,000,000 of the 24,000,000 farmers 
organized. Fortunately we have. In the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, the most efficient 
department In government. But we cannot 
rely wholly upon a Government agency to 
maintain our rights against the powerful 
pressure groups which have always exploited 
the farmer. Only a strong and wholly inde¬ 
pendent organization of working farmers can 
accurately and forcefully represent their In¬ 
terest. Such an organization can cooperate 
with and support Government agencies with¬ 
out In any way becoming linked to, depend¬ 
ent upon, or in control of a Government 
agency or service. 

The National Farmers Union has a mem¬ 
bership of 125,000 working farm families. 
Through farmers’ union cooperatives we are 
affiliated with some 400.000 farm families. 
We represent the interests of the majority of 
family-type farmers of the Nation. Our 
membership is voluntary. 

Our membership is a tightly knit force 
that will stand firm because It knows the 
issues in our economy, both in peacetime 
and in war. 

The National Farmers Union is whole¬ 
heartedly committed to all-out war effort 
and to support of the President as our Com¬ 
mander in Chief in this life and death strug¬ 
gle to maintain freedom on this earth. 

A few days ago the Assistant Secretary of 
Navy said fiatly that we are still losing this 
war. I agree. The cold, ghastly fact is that 
we are not yet united in the prosecution of 
this war. We are still plagued by selfish 
groups who put the war second and self- 
interest first. 

One of these days, at the rate we are go¬ 
ing, we are going to have our own Dunkerque. 
Some day we will have a cold shock of realiza¬ 
tion that this Is indeed our war and that 
we are in it to the death, either of freedom 
or of world slavery. That day will not take 
the National Farmers Union members by 
rurprlse. We will carry on with calmness, con¬ 
fidence, and determination the fight lor free¬ 
dom, for cooperation, for education, and fer 
equitable distribution of tbe abundance 
which this country and the whole round 
world is waiting to bestow upon mankind. 


The Origin and Permanence ot Interna¬ 
tional Law 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEON SACKS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing address was delivered by Pr. William 
E. Maateraon, profesaor ot law, Tensile 
University, Philadelphia, before the 
American Bar Association held at De¬ 
troit, August 24-27, 1942. It is my feel¬ 
ing that it merits preservation in perma¬ 
nent form in thlaBiGQan. 

Doctor MaatersoR ia a Joumaltat, dis¬ 
tinguished lawyer, an internationally 
known educator, and an authority on in¬ 


ternational law. He is the author of 
legal treatises, numerous articles in 
domestic and foreign legal periodicals, 
popular magazines, newspapers, and en¬ 
cyclopedias. He is chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s Committee 
on International Legal Problems Raised 
by War Conditions. 

During times of war. when the guns begin 
to boom and certain hard-pressed nations 
begin to behave themselves unseemly by act¬ 
ing contrary to the rules and laws that con¬ 
stitute the International legal order, there 
arises that often-heard cry, “There is no 
longer any international law.’’ No one is 
surer of the truth of this statement than my 
barber, my taxi driver, or the elevator boy 
that operates the lift at my apartment house. 
Many lawyers even share this certainty. I 
must confess that I am not that learned In 
the law of nations. Nor are those lawyers 
who hold enviable positions at the bar as 
practitioners of International law, or are em¬ 
ployed in the legal departments of the for¬ 
eign offices of governments or sit in the coun¬ 
cils of nations, or adorn arbitral tribunals 
and International courts that apply inter¬ 
national law and daily hand down awards, 
cplnions, and judgments that settle differ¬ 
ences that arise between nations. 

I do not relish altogether the task assigned 
to me by the section on International and 
comparative law of the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation of proving the reality and the perma¬ 
nence of International law and incidentally 
of refuting the notion that “there is no 
longer any international law.” Not that I 
doubt the existence of international law or 
Its permanence, or that I am diffident about 
presenting my reasons upon which my con¬ 
victions regarding its existence and nature 
rest, but because the task Is made difficult 
by the existence of a certain provincialism In 
the minds of certain laymen and of many 
lawyers that do not function beyond the 
State or county line, and because of a skepti¬ 
cism among laymen and lawyers that is 
prone to reject anything as law which does 
not conform to their conceptions of law as 
they have observed its operation in their in¬ 
dividual experiences. 

In other words, there has been a lack of 
an awareness of international law on the 
part of the general public, and this is be¬ 
cause the people have bad no knowledge of 
its origin, of its vitality and life, and be¬ 
cause they have been oblivion s to its control 
of many of their vital interests and Its po¬ 
tent fimetlonlng In their dally routine and 
lives. The need, then, is not for more inter¬ 
national law or a new international law, but 
for an awakening to its existence and avail¬ 
ability, and to tbe necessity of living in obe¬ 
dience to it. 

What shall we say of thiz often-repeated 
remark eo carelessly passed about the streets, 
“Th^e Is ne longer any international law.'* 

Before we can comprehend the origin, tbe 
nature and reality of anything, we must 
approach it from the correct point of view. 
Usually more than one distinct view Is prof¬ 
fered of .almost everything and every condi¬ 
tion that appears in human affairs and en¬ 
deavors. When a valley is viewed from the 
foot of a mountain and its crest, we get two 
entirely different pictures. Kaleidoscopic 
views are presented as we descend or ascend. 
Tet there is in fact only one valley. So it is 
with a system of law, national and Interna¬ 
tional, we get different pictures or concep¬ 
tions of what it is according to the position 
from which we view it. My barber will have 
one conception of the nature of interna¬ 
tional law, while Oppenheim ft Orotlus have 
a different one. Tet there are not two sys¬ 
tems of law—the one perceived by the barber 
and the other perceived by Oppenheim, 
thero la one law, and we can properly per-, 
celve and evaluate that law only aa we look 
out upon it from the correct poeltion. It la 


real or unreal, vital or impotent, permanent or 
temporal, variable or absolute according to 
whether it is seen from Che foot or the crest 
of the mountain. If we are to find the truth 
concerning international law. we must ex¬ 
amine it from an absolute standpoint and 
not from a variable one that presents a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion with each shift of position. 

It is my purpose to present in this address 
what I consider this absolute standpoint is, 
from which international law and all law 
must be viewed, and 1 am convinced will 
eventually be viewed by everyone, in order 
for us intelligently to determine whether it 
is real, whether it Is vital, whether it is 
permanent. If my observations at the out¬ 
set are so shockingly unorthodox as to invite 
skepticism or prejudice my cause. 1 shall ask 
you to suspend judgment until I have rfsted 
my case. 

To understand the nature of law—its per¬ 
manence, its reality, its elements—we must 
trace It to its origin, or cause. Law is the 
effect of some cause, and the effect of any¬ 
thing partakes of the exact nature of its cause. 
Hence we must go back to its fundamental 
cause or origin in our efforts to understand 
the nature of law. 

It is generally believed that law originates 
in the brain of judges and legislators and 
that it is an obscure system of man-made 
rules that is esoteric to the legal profession 
and therefore transcends the reach and un¬ 
derstanding of the masses. This theory 
traces law to human origins, to biological 
processes, and abandons it to the change, the 
Instability, and dissolution of these origins. 
This view of law presents a misconception of 
law—a misconception that has been one of 
the tragedies of the human race. It is the 
approach of the materialist. It is the pic¬ 
ture of law seen from the foot of the moun¬ 
tain. Let us first examine this theory of 
law in the light of what we know of natural 
law, such as the law of gravity and the laws 
of mathematics and physics. 

No one will contend that the law of gravity 
was man-made, was of human origin. It has 
always existed and functioned aa an invari¬ 
able. wholly apart from the will or inventions 
of man or changing human concepts of what 
It is or whence it came. Newton discovered 
It. I dare say that Adam and Eve had to 
reckon with it. We live iuider this law in 
spite of oxirselves. If we violate it, we Invol¬ 
untarily suffer impleasant penalties. But 
this law remains inviolate, unbroken, un¬ 
breakable. The rules and laws of mathe¬ 
matics and the natural sciences by which 
the astronomer measures and weighs the most 
distant star, calculates astronomical dis¬ 
tances, charts the courses of celestial bodies, 
and foretells eclipses with incredible accuracy, 
existed before the Ptolemaic heavens were 
mapped or the Copernican system was 
revealed. 8o with the laws that hold the 
earth In its orbit, that order the planets In 
their courses, that dlrecteth Orion in his 
flight, and guideth “Arcturua with his sons.'* 
The laws of physics and mathematics now em¬ 
ployed in the construction of a flying ma¬ 
chine existed before an airplane was ever 
dreamed of. Inventors have not made or 
gradually evolved these laws; they have been 
centuries in discovering them, and upon their 
discovery in this age they are being utilized 
In the production of the plane. We ehould 
remind ourselves of the words of the Preacher, 
’There is nothing new under the sun.” We 
have risen to the correct position regarding 
these laws, at least, and viewing them in their 
true light and perspective, we trace thslr 
origin to one source, an all-pervading Intelli¬ 
gence or Principle. This Principle and the 
laws emanating from it function wholly apart 
from the will of man or nations; In fact, they 
subject man and nations and the universe to 
certain restraints and controls. 

Likewise, the moral law recorded on Blnai 
antedated time; it existed in eternl^. Moses, 
the great Lawgiver, did not create these rulea 
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Of behavior; they were revealed to him. They 
were a dlacovery, and they were the comj^lete 
body of rtUeB of law that conet t tnted the lole 
government of a great peo|de. 

Within that law there le, therefore, eplt- 
omiaed and embodied all the law, national 
and international, that we Uve under today. 
Svery true rule of law that exists In preoept 
or is employed in praotice in the adjustment 
of the affairs of men is nothing more than 
one of the myriad ai^Uoatlons of one of these 
divine commands that have come down to us 
through these 80 centuries. Should all na¬ 
tions and Individuals live up to these com¬ 
mands in all their relations to each other, 
would they not be free from all inharmony. aU 
disputes, all litigation, all wars, and would 
not all injustices vanish from the earth? Is 
not this because they would not be violating 
any law. but living in obedience to all the 
law? In referring to the Ten Ck3mmand- 
ments, the Master said, **On these hang all 
the law.** *rhe Psalmist sang, **Thy law is 
truth.** 

Thus, the law that we live under has always 
existed as an Invariable, wholly apart from 
the will of men or changing human concepts 
of what it is or whence it comes. This law 
remains inviolate, unbroken, unbreakable. 
Is it not strange that the scientist has recog¬ 
nized that he is searching for forces that have 
always existed, while we are slow to see the 
light as to the origin and etemality of law? 

This Is the view of the law from the crest 
of the mountain. It is, 1 am convinced, the 
correct view. It is the idealistic view. It 
presents law as resting in creation, eternal, 
immutable, indestructible. It removes the 
mystery from law and brings it doWn to the 
reach and understanding of all men. 

Here are two points of view One*s ap¬ 
proach to this problem mtist be jtist this 
broad, this basic if we are ever to arrive at the 
truth about law. If it is not. we will remain 
lost In our outmoded theories, speculations, 
and egotism. 

The theory that 1 am advocating Is not 
altogether new. It represents a revival and 
ar extension, pexiiaps, of old conceptions that 
are appearing In increasingly clearer light 
and are being presented with less timid and 
more vigorous expression. Ellhu Root, for 
example, once said: 

**The law bad been broken by a sea power 
but was still the law. • • ♦ The law was 

not like a teacup or a pitcher, which once 
broken, was irretrievably ruined.** 

Mr. Frederick B. Coudert. a distinguished 
Jurist of New York City, puts It this way: 

"There has been of late years a revival of 
the cider conception of natural law, or of 
fundamental law. a law transcending mere 
municipal law and based upon the nature of 
man and his aspirations for right and jtistlce. 
I am aware that under the influence of the 
analytical school and the disciples of Austin 
this older conception of a higher law has 
been derided as a mere moral aspiration or 
ethical rhetoric. Nevertheless there has al¬ 
ways persisted the thought found in decisions 
of English courts and nmning all through 
constitutional law of the United States that 
there has existed a higher law. a law of rea¬ 
son by which the temporary enactirenta of 
passing governments were to be judged.*' 
(American Bar Association Journal, October 
1988, 10). 

An eminent American scholar. Professor 
Charles H. McIUwaln, of Harvard, admirably 
expresses the same idea thus: 

*There it a fundamental law which binds 
a king and beyond which he may not go. 
The principle has persisted through all 
changes. Men may not always have been 
clear as to what particular rights or liberties 
were guaranteed by the fundamental law, 
but as to the existence of such a law there 
was no doubt, and any act that violated It 
was in a true sense Mt to be no law.'* (The 
High Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy, 
1810.) 


The human x»ce has been paiufUMy eiow In 
dieooveri&f and In availing Itself of this one 
fundamental law. lAwyert, legmaton, and 
judges have *Tloundered on from blunder to 
blunder." They have tut the mark here. 
They have nUesed it there. But oonadoualy 
or unconsekni^y, their msdn objeettve. 
throughout haa been the discovery and utili¬ 
zation of the Innumerable rulee and lawa 
that stem from the mcx^al code that was 
recorded on Blnai. 

Let us bring this idea down to earth and 
trace Its workings in human history. The 
adequacy and soundness of a doctrine must 
be tested by Its practical apiUicatlons in the 
solution of problems and in the satisfactory 
adjustments of human relationships. I hope 
to show now that the theory that 1 am advo¬ 
cating has demonstrated Ita own utility and 
truth by ita actual accomplishment for the 
race from its recognition in the Middle Agee 
down to our own time. I have time to give 
only a few hints as to its development. 

It is convenient to begin with the Middle 
Ages because certain practices and rules of 
conduct among belligerents arose then. In 
the wars of that period, unbelievable cruelties 
were condoned and practiced upon enemy vic¬ 
tims. Isolated instances of humanity and 
justice began to appear, however, and sooner 
or later these ripened into usages, which. In 
turn, eventually obtained recognition through 
custom and treattes The cruelty of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages was ameliorated considerably during 
the fifteenth sixteenth, and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. Still greater progress was made during 
the eighteenth century. International law, 
the law of peace and the so-called law of war, 
made great advances after the Napoleonic 
wars, during the Victorian age. which was 
marked b^ the reign of peace and the ascend¬ 
ency of democracies, and especially from the 
nineteenth century until the outbreak of 
Worid War No. 1 in 1914. Between 1886 and 
1907, no iesB tban 15 great multipartite trea¬ 
ties—international l^slation-^deslgned to 
ameliorate the suffering produced by war were 
concluded between the principal powers. 

It Is significant that these humane prac¬ 
tices or rules of conduct began to appear at 
a time when men were turning from savage 
cruelty and that these practices gradually 
grew into a great body of international juris¬ 
prudence as civilization advanced and as 
men learned to express the simple Christian 
vlrtiusB. It is noteworthy that men began to 
recognize and practice these rules at the very 
time there began to stir In the minds of the 
peoples of the earth a desire to dea^with each 
other more honestly, more justly, more 
humanely. What was taking place during 
these latter years of the Middle Ages and the 
several centuries that followed? 

As the general consciousness of the race 
was slowly lifted to a higher moral level by 
the benign influence of Christianity, as the 
beatific qualities of thought became active in 
that consciousness, the already existing law 
of nations began to appear to human view. 
The moral law recorded at Sinai was that law 
of nations. It had thimdered its demands 
down the centuries and, while it had been 
lost sight of for some centuries, it was now 
overtaking the race. Prom a higher ethical 
perspective, the people of the Middle Ages be¬ 
gan to glimpse what had always existed—the 
moral demands that had been perceived In 
their divine completeness, peiteotlon. and 
etemality over 8,000 years before. The long- 
prophesied moral uprising and resurgence had 
set in, and It was now lifting human thought 
to the law of Sinai. 

Law thus made its appearanoe to men 
through moral oonsdousness, the benevolent 
qualities of thouj^t. In fact, these qualities 
are inseparable nom the law: they are the 
elements of the law, since the law appears 
. and governs men as these quaUttes eppear in 
thoueht* When men ai;e governed by these 
qualities, are they not restrained and gov¬ 
erned by the moral law? Therefore, man 


g ovee n ed by the morel oode could not poe- 
eibly eommit an immoral act. The law of 
honesty restrains him from the co m mission , 
ofadhhoneitdeed. Thelaw of justloeimpela 
him io do justice to ail. Be is humane In 
all hie endeavors and hie reiationehlps to hie 
fellow beings, for the law iof humanity per- 
mtta no other course. Moreover, when a 
court seta out to And the law of a case, does 
it not first determine what the honest, the. 
just, the humane eolutlon le? And doss not 
this solution furnish the rule of law that 
govema the case? It is thus evident that we 
arrive at the law through these qualities of 
thought, or moral concepts. 

The idle and infantile palaver regarding the 
nonexietenoe or break-down of international 
law arlsee largely from Ignorance of what In- 
tmational law is. of how it functions and 
bow universally it is observed, and particu¬ 
larly from the failure to distinguish between 
law and what is commonly miscalled the 
law of war. Many people. Including most law- 
yers, X daresay^ have come to think of inter¬ 
national agreements regarding the conduct 
of war as the chief body of international law. 
They, therMore. oonclude that when some 
nations disregard these agreements, there is 
no longer any international law. The under¬ 
lying fallaclee In this reasoning are the as¬ 
sumptions that there is a law of war. that 
when law is disobeyed, it is destroyed, and 
In the failure to distinguish between the na¬ 
ture of the law of peace and the so-called law 
of war. 

Let us first examine the assumption that 
there is a law of war. 1 am yet to be con¬ 
vinced that there is such a law. Can nations 
fight under law or according to law? The 
only possible effect of lew is the establishmf nt 
of order and the maintenance of peace and 
harmony. That is, indeed, the only function 
of law. The moral qualities of thought from 
which law proceeds rules out war. The very 
existence of war. therefore, denotes the ab¬ 
sence of these qtialitles and disobedience to 
law. When nations go to war, they depart 
from the moral order of things established 
by law; they do not fight under that order. 
War is thus extra-legal; it is conducted out¬ 
side the pale of the law. In fact, it is brought 
on by the violation of law. However, cus¬ 
toms or rules of conduct set up in treat ies 
which ameliorate suffering that arises from 
belligerent activities do embody true )aw, 
for they are traceable to moral demands. 
These rules of hmnanlty came into action as 
a result of beUlgerent activities that have 
been carried on outside the law. 

In this rapidly changing world of ours, war 
is assuming such colossal and universal pro¬ 
portions that we are being forced to fall 
back upon obedience to one law in th's tragic 
drama of nationa—the law of self-preserva¬ 
tion. and this is not a law of war. This con¬ 
ception of law carries ua back to creation 
itself, in which men and beast must be and 
are preserved, so that it supersedes all that 
would oppose it. Old conceptions of what 
has been call^ the law of war have crumbled 
before this neoesalty. To aooonqfilSh our war 
aims—the preservation of democracy and 
human life, and the establishment of govern¬ 
ment by lew rather than the reign of terror- 
decent and honest peoples have been com¬ 
pelled to resort to this conception. They 
have been driven to retort to that rule of 
conduct which will preserve the things that 
are precious to them, tempered, of course, 
by oonaiderations of humanity and Justice 
toward the eneipy nations. The new con¬ 
ception of nonbelligmnojr that hae played 
so prominent a part In the conduct of the 
preeent war. as o pp ee Sd to the outmoded 
notion of neutmtlty, la but a corollary to thie 
now ndo of action. An example is asen In 
our lend-fleese lair that we enforced before we 
entered the war. KeotraUty. as we have 
thought of It in the past yaars, became an 
obemoto status oven bsforsFiailXUtbtt. In 
the global eomiict betwzsn tbs ibroes oi law 
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ftiKl order Aod the eum total of eTU» all free* 
men are oomlag to aee that Uiey muat Join 
tofethcr in the aror1d*wide etniggle for Ub- 
ertr end emetenoe> arhether aa beUigerente or 
nonbelUgerente. They ha^e rightly aban- 
dmied the ieehalcal nilee of neutrality and 
the ao^oaUed law of war and Invoked the law 
upon wbieh oreatlon leata. The Interna¬ 
tional taw of thla war baa become the law of 
aell-preaervatlon. 

Perhapa these new oono ep tlona of non- 
belllgerenoy and the International law of war 
Bbould reoelve conalderatlon aa poaalble ideala 
In the new order of thlnga to oome. They 
■hould be vouchsafed in the peace aettlement 
and in the international eoeiety that la to 
foUow World War No« 2. 

Furthermore, even if we grant that there 
la a law of war, and aome say there la. it 
conaUtutea only a small traction of the law 
of nations. The great body of International 
law la found In the law of peace. This law 
ezlats wholly apart from any oonoeptlona of 
a law of war: and obedience to and respect 
for this law of peace is the rule rather than 
the exception. Dr. Jessup, of the law faculty 
of Columbia University, estimates that of 
the post-war treaties published In the Treaty 
Series of the League of Nations alone, which 
relate largely to peacetime actlvlUea and 
which occupy aome 80 feet of shelf apace, 
only about “6 inches" have been violated. 
Roughly speaking, this is between 1 and 2 
percent. What percentage of our national. 
State, and municipal laws are violated dally? 
John Bassett Moore. ex-Judge of the Perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice, reminds 
us that, "international law is on the whole 
as well observed as municipal law." 

For three-quarters of a century most of 
the peoples of the earth have lived xinder 
international agreements regulating tele¬ 
graphic and postal communications. These 
two unions function so smoothly and so 
orderly in transmitting such communica¬ 
tions throughout the world through uniform 
rules, rates, and routes that few people are 
aware of their existence. How many laymen 
and lawyers even realise that there are many 
such leagues that unite nations In a com¬ 
mon bond and purpose and place them under 
a single system of laws and government to 
which they yield willing obedience? The 
post-war International agreemente alone 
that occupy 80 feet of space cover nearly 
every field of human endeavor. Including ac¬ 
cidents to workers employed In loading ships, 
the employment of women at night, science, 
art, education, broadcasting by radio, trans¬ 
portation of mall by air, money orders, and 
even the extermination of locusts—to men¬ 
tion only a few. International courts and 
commissions and national oourts sitting In 
many countries hand down annually hun¬ 
dreds of decisions based solely on well-recog- 
nlaed rules of international law. The people 
are as unaware of most of tlieee declslona as 
they are of the olvU eases that are decided 
in our State courts under the ordlnsry rules 
of the common law. 

The Permanent Court of Xntematlonal 
Justice elnoe Ite eetaWishment In 1821, has 
handed down between 180 and 200 volumes 
of Judgmants, advisory opinion*, and oi^s. 
The Permanent Court of Arbitration estab¬ 
lished at the Bsgue In 1800 has decided 
20-odd Involved esses, to 8 o< which the 
united Statce Oovemment ha* been a party. 
Many other international Judicial tribunals, 
iudh as arbitral tribunals and ^Ims oom- 
misslons of various ktnds. play an impor¬ 
tant role on the inteimattoiua isgal scene, 
in 1021 and 1080, tor exan^, some 80 eepa- 
rati ad boo international trUntbals were fUnb- 
ttoning, and the dbrnmn-AmMimm bUxed 
Claims Commlssicm alone had on It* agenda 
over 18,000 oaiit^ 

Ttieie varloUi oourtk and oemmiailona 
a ve«t intacttitloixal ludtotarf 


funotlonlng througbout the World. Their de¬ 
cisions have not only furnished solutions to 
troublesome international questions that 
arise between nations through the applica¬ 
tion of the law of nationa, but they have 
reoognieed and anforoed sptciflo rights that 
have vitally affected the life, the liberty, 
and the property of whole peoples, and the 
economlo interests of large classes as well as 
individuals. Including workmen, fanners, 
fishermen, and even the recipients of letters 
and post cards. 

In most instances, the nations concerned 
have manifested a willingness to abide by 
these decisions. And that without a police 
force to enforce them. Many of the rules 
of conduct designed to lessen the suffering 
that arises from wars are scrupulously and 
voluntarily observed. This Is most signifi¬ 
cant. That international law has been on 
the whole as well observed as municipal law 
without a police force is an indication that 
It is the outgrowth of the Golden Rule, 
or Ten Commandments. It is proof that law 
exists as law whether or not there is a police 
force to enforce It. 

Then if international law has been eo well 
observed. It has not been broken down even 
from the point of view of tliose who think It 
can break down. The law of nations has not 
always been obeyed. It has not always pre¬ 
vented wars and Injustices or restrained men 
and beasts of violence. That is not the law's 
fault. Centuries of disobedience to the Ten 
Commandments has not weakened their 
vitality or threatened their existence. The 
fault lies in man's disobedience to law. Past 
and present violations are not cause for dis¬ 
couragement or gloomy predictions for the 
future, but that there is a law to which 
nations will always have resort is cause for 
hope and gratitude. The need of the day is 
for men to qiucken and purify their sense 
of what law is, so that they can see that it 
can never break down and that disobedience 
to It does not affect its existence, its perma¬ 
nence, Its availability. 

We lawyers devote ourselves so assiduously 
to the pursuit and study of human codes 
that our perception of divine justice is likely 
to become blurred or obliterated. We are 
prone unwittingly to bury the moral in the 
technical. We must reverse this approach to 
law. Thanks to the signs of these times— 
they are forcing us to turn from the techni¬ 
cal to the ethical In our quest for the legal 
theories and rules that govern men and 
nations. We are. being literally driven to 
turn from the lightless pages of material his¬ 
tory and materialistic logic and reason to the 
realm of the moral and spiritual as the per¬ 
manent source of the law that governs all 
relationship*—personal, national. Interna¬ 
tional. We are beginning to perceive that 
law arrived at by courts and legislators and 
applied here in our hiunan affairs ie lifted 
to statu* and aolemnity of true law only 
a* it approximates the law of Sinai and 
achieves divln*r Justice. We are piercing the 
veil of precedent and seeking law In 
principle. 

The impossible material view of law that 
traces it to physical or biological aources. 
* tHiat originates It in the brains of Judges and 
Isolators, naturally abandons it to the mu- 
ta^ons, loss, and destmctlblUty of time. It 
has given us an anachronistic legal system 
fraught with confusion and speculation and 
burdened with ponderosity and injustice*. 
We have built a Tower of Babel, so that we 
cannot understand one another** iqieech. 
The dawning view that p r e sen t* ite origin In 
principle, it* elements In the humanities, 
and it* nature aa immutable and indestruct¬ 
ible, points to a aimpUfied syetem of Justice 
tbot all men can know and understand. It 
*tumi us back to the one dpeetih, the one 
lang UjMS of law that exiated before Babel 
was iti Pted , 
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We have as yet but dimly perceived what 
this law is. that is why decialons have been 
and are still being overruled and why legal 
treatises sooner or later become obsolete. 
We arc slowly improving ani working to¬ 
wards the ideal system, which will appear 
to view With Increasing clarity as our mental 
horizon gradually broadens. When human 
thought la lifted to the vision of Sinai, when 
t'ae moral status of men rises to the beati¬ 
tudes of being, he will perceive law. national 
and International, In Its original complete¬ 
ness and perfection, its indestructibility, and 
he will find himself under Its beneficent reign. 


Prayer by Sgt, Conley M. Abbott 


KHTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or vmr vntoiNU 

IN THS 6BNATB OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a prayer 
by Sgt. Conley M. Abbott, 23 years old, of 
Hemphill, W. Va., who is now stationed 
at New Csdedonia. The prayer was re¬ 
cently published in the Welch Dally 
News, Welch, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

AMIBZCAN SOLDUSnS FINOINa TIMS TO PRAT; 

HXMPHILL TOOTH VnUTXS PRATER 

That our youths who are serving on far- 
flung battlefronts are looking at this conflict 
philosophically and still find time to pray is 
Indicated by a letter received this week by 
Mrs. Elmer Rlffe, of Blakely Field addition, 
from her brother. Sgt. Conley M. Abbott. 23, 
formerly of Hemphill, who is stationed at 
New Caledonia. 

Enolosed in his letter home was a prayer 
written by the former Hemphill young man 
at his army post in Australia. 

"Upon receiving the prayer I found so 
much consolation that I wanted others with 
loved ones in the service also to read it, and 
perhaps they too would find their hope and 
faith renewed.*’ Mrs. Riffe stated. 

The prayer follows: 

"Far from home and those I love, I find my 
thoughts Uirning to them with affectionate 
longing, O Thou who art with my distant 
loved ones even while Thou art here with me, 
who harkenest to mine, bless us and keep us 
\inlted In spirit until we meet again, let my 
memory hold them in such loving embrace 
that I be cheered by their imagined presence. 
Keep me under the influence of the ties that 
bind me to them, eo that even in strange sur¬ 
roundings I may conduct myself In ways that 
do them honor. Seep me gratefully mindful 
of the blessings of their love and let me not 
give way to loneliness or despondency. Help 
me to bring cheer to my comrades who. like 
me. are separated from their dear ones. For 
Thou. God, art the Father of all; Thou art the 
•ouree of all love. None who puts his faith 
in Thee need ever feel friendless or forsaken." 

Sc^eant Abbott, a former student of 
Hemphill Junior high school, enlisted in the 
Army on September 10. 1040. and has been 
stationed in Australia since February 1042. 
Before failing overseas he wa* atationed at 
Fort Knoi, Ky., and Pine Camp. N. Y. 

He Is a SOD of A. R. Abbott, of Welch, and 
the late Mrs. Abbott. 
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The Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF HBMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

or IdCKXQAN 

IN THE HODSB OP RXPRBSENTAIIVSS 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, imder 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
Insert in the Record a plan prepared by 
Mr. Vicente Villamln dealing with the 
problem of farm labor. 

I wish to state to the House that the 
plan is the product of 9 months of in¬ 
tense work in the California field and 
contact with all elements on the farm. I 
commend its study and analysis by the 
Manpower Commission and other in¬ 
terested agencies of the Government and 
committees of this House. 

Mr. Villamin stands ready to discuss 
the farm labor question before commit¬ 
tees of Congress. He is an economist 
and an attorney who has liandled many 
economic questions. He is serving Amer¬ 
ica's war effort in an effective and un¬ 
selfish manner. His enthusiasm for 
America and his conviction of America’s 
final victory is boundless and contagious. 
As we salute the heroic Filipino fighters 
in Bataan, we salute also those Filipinos 
In America outside of the Government 
service, like Mr. Villamln, who are ex¬ 
pressing their loyalty to the American 
flag with work, service, and cooperation 
with our war effort. 

Mr. Speaker, the shortage of farm labor 
must be solved and solved soon. If not 
met on time and adequately it might 
short-circuit the war effort in a serious 
fashion. 

We should have a bill very soon. I 
understand the House Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee is preparing a bill. From the 
fireside chat of President Roosevelt last 
night a drastic bill may be expected. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, has given the 
committee his views and suggestions. 
MaJ. Gen. Lewis Hershey, director of the 
Selective Service System, has given valu¬ 
able information. Industrial and agri¬ 
cultural leaders have been heard. Mr. 
Villamin is prepared to discuss his plan 
before committees of the House and Sen¬ 
ate. He has arrived from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I am Inserting in the 
Record the r^sumd of Mr. Vlllamln's 
farm-labor program and again commend 
its careful study by all those Members of 
Congress and the administration who are 
Interested in the manpower problem of 
the Nation. 

The Farm Labor Problem—a SoLtmoN 
(Statement of Vicente Villamin, economist, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Since Pearl Harbor X have devoted myself 
to the mobillEation of the 50,000 Filipinos in 
the PaciAc coast for tarm work. 1 have been 
doing this as my contribution to America's 
war effort. Financing the work myself, X 
have been free to handle the problem in my 
own way. Not being obligated to any group, 
Including the FUlplno group, and concerned 
primarily with the promotion of the war 
effort. X have gone Into the different phases 
of the labor problem, meeting aU the groups 
Involved in it, with practicality, realism, and 


enthusiasm, I, therefore, beUeve that X have 
obtained information upon the general farm- 
labor situation which may be of value to 
those who are formulating a farm-labor pro¬ 
gram for the entire Nation. 

lABOR 8Um.T BOUKTXrUL 

1 wish to start off by saying that X see the 
picture as bright but ohaotlc. The labor 
supply is here. Its amount is bountiful. The 
challenge is to seek it out and bring it out. 
An organUsed Government effort to do this 
should not be overly dlAcult. 

If the 80.000.000 Germans are able to sup¬ 
port a weU-equlpped army of 12,000.000 men, 
the 182,000,000 Americans, possessed of more 
labor-saving devices and relatively more ma¬ 
terial resources, should be able to support 
an army of even 20.000,000 men. 

The farm-labor program which X am pre¬ 
senting was foimulated for the State of 
California, but, with certain slight modiflca- 
tlons, it may be applied to the Nation as a 
whole. While my program has not been 
adopted formally by the State of California, 
many of its suggestions are being put into 
practice. 

The program has three basic points: (a) 
The creation of a farm-labor authority in 
every State or a regional division; (b) the 
payment by the Government of a reasonable 
differential between the agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial wages, and for overtime work to 
keep the worker on the farm; and (c) the 
exploration and utilisation of all possible 
local labor supply of which I name a score. 
This program can be carried out with the 
enactment of a law coordinating, centralising, 
and clarifying the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment agency charged with its enforcement. 

THE PROGRAM 

A. Creation of farm labor authority to con¬ 
centrate work and powers. 

(1) Multiplicity of agencies and conse¬ 
quent inefficiency win be avoided. 

(2) Regional director. War Manpower Com¬ 
mission, now functioning as near to a farm 
labor authority as is practicable under exist¬ 
ing laws. He should have more financial 
backing. Now he has to borrow men from 
other agencies. 

B. Payment by Government for overtime 
and a reasonable differential between indus¬ 
trial and agricultural wages. 

(1) Two hours’ overtime work will be 
equivalent to increasing the number of work¬ 
ers by 26 percent. 

(2) The Department of Agriculture of the 
United States expects the farmer to increase 
his production (for 2842 roughly 28 percent 
in canning vegetables, 64 percent in soybeans, 
160 percent in peanuts, 20 percent farm gar¬ 
dens, 14 percent in pork, 7 percent in dairy 
products, and 12 percent in poultry prod¬ 
ucts) . He deserves to be financially aided by 
the Government in procuring and retainmg 
his help. He was paid under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration Act for reduc¬ 
ing his production; he should be aldld when 
he is asked to increase his production imder 
present adverse conditidns. 

C. Exploration and utilization of all avail¬ 
able local labor supply. 

The following sources are urged for ex¬ 
ploration: 

(1) The United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice, whose usefulness to the farmer has been 
unwisely underrated; this office is the best 
place for employers and employees to meet. 

(2) Allocations to California by the War 
Manpower Commission out of labor surpluses 
which it has reported as existing in other 
States. 

(3) Idlers, rich and poor alike, by patriotic 
appeal and/or by the enforcement of the 
vagrancy laws. 

(4) Relief clients of the Oovermnent. 
Certain adjustments will have to be made of 
their relief income and their wages as 
workers; 

(6) Veterans and old people who are will¬ 
ing to put in a few hours of work a day; 


(6) Volimteer women workers and stu¬ 
dents. There are great possibilities with this 
group. If farmer provides adequate trans¬ 
portation he will have no housing problem. 
Piece work should be introduced in all in¬ 
stances and method of payment clarified. 
Arrangement for investment In Government 
bonds of bulk of pay of young people. Work¬ 
ing conditions, including possibly radio 
music, could be improved without additional 
outlay by the farmer; 

(7) American settlers and residents who 
are returning from Alaska and other Amer¬ 
ican Territories and possessions; 

(8) Those in domestic and similar em¬ 
ployments, including waiters, kitchen help, 
and so forth. More women Should be substi¬ 
tuted for the indispensable ones. Appeal to 
be directed to housewives and employers; 

(9) The State militia, which functions in 
rural areas, as an adjunct to the Food for 
Victory campaign. The armed foroes—a few 
of them—ahould be used only, and that for 
a short time, to furnish an example and in¬ 
spiration for the public to help in farm work; 

(10) Bdigrant and itinerant workers should 
be better organized and interstate arrange¬ 
ments entered into to render them more 
available and their movements followed. In¬ 
formation about war conditions in the Pacific 
coast should be given out-of-State workers to 
let them know that Jap bombs are not drop¬ 
ping and it is as safe as in their own States. 

(11) Persons who are deferred under the 
Selective Service Act for farm work. The 
number of these persons will be substantially 
increased if the common laborers, who come 
chiefly from the farms, in shipyards, and other 
war Industries are not granted deferment un¬ 
der that act. A definite deferment policy for 
the steady, vital farm worker, particularly 
those doing ’’stoop work,” should be adopted. 
At present much manpower is being wasted 
by prospective farm workers simply standing 
by and not working as they wait to be called 
to the armed services; 

(12) Non-Japanese workers from those 
States which are permitted by the War Relo¬ 
cation Authority and the Wartime Civilian 
Control Administration of the Western De¬ 
fense Command to employ Japanese evacuees 
outside of the military zones for farm work 
on a basis of exchange on a fixed ratio. There 
are about 120,000 Japanese evacuees who 
came from Alaska and the Pacific coast States; 

(13) Aliens from countries, members of the 
United Nations, mostly Chinese, who are \m- 
der detention in the United States for vio¬ 
lation of immigration laws. They can be 
released, with the consent of the Department 
of Justice, imder bond to prospective em¬ 
ployers. A suggestion has been advanced 
that a part of their wages should be tiamed 
over to the Chinese Government. That is 
a contractual matter and can be lawfully 
done only with the consent of the worker; 

(14) The more tractable groups in the 
State and county prison population. There 
is no such thing now as competition between 
free and convict labor. XAbor unions admit 
this. The United States Attoniey General 
has rendered an opinion that products of 
prisoners* work are free to move in Inter-State 
commerce if such products are purchased by 
the Government for the use of the war effort. 
Prisoners can be released for work outside of 
public works, in the absence of an enabling 
act, by granting them conditional parole; 

(16) Careful consideration should be given 
to the poslsble availability of some of the in¬ 
mates in correctional institutions for some 
types of work on th- farm; 

(16) It is reported that there are over 100.- 
000 persons In Puerto Rico, all American cit¬ 
izens, are idle and are desirous of coming to 
the mainland for farm work; 

(17) There are about 160,000 Japanese in 
Hawaii who may be evacuated to the main¬ 
land. As in the case of those who are already 
evacuated, about two-thirdi of them are 
American citizens. Their employment should 
be studied In the light of the Geneva Con- 
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imtion tor the treatment at eaemf aUene 
and natlonala ae euggeeted In paragraph (12) 
hereot; 

(IB) In oonneotlon with the Importation 
of Ifezloan laborexv, It ia reported that there 
are many thouaands of Ohlneie and Koreans 
In ISexlco, Oentral America, northern South 
Amenoa. and Caribbean countries who are 
desirous to oome to the United States to do 
tarm work. 

(19) These persons who are in the last 
draft (fourth) registration, ages from 46 to 
65 years. The milllone In this groiq;} are un¬ 
likely to be called to the armed forces. Al¬ 
though they are eager to aid in the war ef¬ 
fort, the oven^elmlng majority of them are 
not being used. This group is one of the loci 
of impatience, disputatiousness, and dissatis¬ 
faction in the entire American population 
which is detrimental to the natioxial morale. 
They want to fight, they want to work, they 
want to be used by their Oovemment. But 
their Government is not using them—^yet. 

(20) Conservation and increase in man- 
days of work by closing or controlling gam¬ 
bling and other dissipation places. This Is 
not difllcult to do at present if the Federal 
Oovemment should take the lead. 

(21) Reduction of days of idleness between 
Jobs through the creation of a central agency 
with up-to-the-minute information as to 
the places where workers are busy, their 
number, when their work will terminate and 
whither they will go next. 

(22) Factual information should be given 
the public through posters, newspaper no¬ 
tices, and lectures of the work of the United 
States Employment Service and Inviting 
people to use it freely to locate Jobs or give 
Jobs. A certain type of men, extrovert but 
stable, enthusiastic, all-around plugger and 
leader should be selected and placed at the 
head of its different offices. 

ANOTHBl CBAUJeNOUtG FLAN 

I have received a plan from a manufacturer 
of farm equipment Which is quite elaborate. 
He believes that his plan will not only reduce 
the number of farm workers by about 800,000 
but it will also save 200,000,000 gaHons of fuel 
and 16,000,000 gallons of oil will be saved, 
besides saving 700,000 tons of steel. 

This plan is quite elaborate, practical, and 
complete. In essence, it calls for the recall¬ 
ing of the old farm equipments, particularly 
the tractor, and substituting them with new, 
lighter and more efficient ones. The work 
of substitution will be on an open competi¬ 
tion among the manufacturers. The labor 
that the substitution will require will be 
more than fully Justified by the enormous 
amount of labor that the new equipment 
would save. The materials to be used would 
be offset by the scrap of the old equipment 
with a saving of more than 7(X),000 tons of 
steel. 

It is firmly believed that this plan deserves 
to be examined carefully and Immediately 
the Qoyemment for it presents a pro¬ 
gram ttiat is at once feasible and helpful to 
the war effort. 


Tho Trinniih wf Pririte lailiathrt 


EXTENSION OF REMABKB 


HON. EHAHUa CELLER 

ovmw rout 
JKTBISOVSaCPB 

Tuetdav, OeUbtr U,. 

Ux. qtwwt lir. SPNktf. vaaftae 
leave tfruitea to eidiead foy remarks to 
the Rmoui. Z toeittde the toUowtog «d* 
tram ttsde by me Octobers, 1942 , at the 


Palmer House, Chicago, before the Wsr- 
time Emergency Restaurant Conference 
of the National Restaurant Aaaodatton: 

1. After the peaoo—whatf 

2. What will happen to my buslneae after 
the war? 

8. How kball 1 cushion the blows the post- 
wae era will bring? 

These are the typical questions being asked. 
They betoken uncertainty, streaa of mind, 
doubts as to the future. What are the 
answers? 

X cannot give perfect answers. To do so 
would require the wisdom of Athena, the 
prophecy of Cassandra. I am not endowed 
with such gifts, but 1 have wrestled somewhat 
with the problem, and in the welter of opin¬ 
ions, declarations, and prognostications of 
war and post-war. one principle stands out 
plainly, and that is the ultimate triumph of 
private initiative and enterprise. 

That seems to be the will of the people. 
They, doubtlessly, realize that free enterprise 
and Initiative hold the greatest promise for 
the future. It is the open sesame for the 
Nation’s future prosperity and happiness. 

During these times of stress and emergency 
the people are getting a strong taste of state 
control of their affairs. They know they are 
not tree agents. They gladly relinquish their 
freedom to buy and to sell. *rhey permit from 
above direction as to where, how, and when 
they shall work. They call the day imusual 
that does not bring from Washington a new 
regulation of their once-prlvate affairs. But 
they will not tolerate such control when 
peace comes. Even President Roosevelt real¬ 
izes this, for he said: ’’When the war is won 
the powers under which 1 act automatically 
revert to the people, to whom they belong.” 

The people see little difference between a 
life of rigid state control and the authori¬ 
tarian or totalitarian way they are sending 
their sons to fight against. They recall the 
principles of free enterprise upon which the 
Republic was launched 166 years ago. 

When we look around and about us, private 
business is doing a magnificent Job In the 
production of war materials. We have dem¬ 
onstrated beyond a peradventure of a doubt 
to the Nazi. Fascist, and Nipponese world and 
also to ourselves t^at private business and 
private enterprise can be highly effective, 
highly successful to our Nation and to the 
Individual. We do not have to adopt the 
Fascist or the Socialist pattern of life to get 
things done. The world has yet to discover 
a better system than the American system. 
We don’t have to go the totalitarian way, we 
don’t have to go the Ck)mmunl8t way, we don’t 
have to go the Socialist way. We have our 
own way^the American way—and we’U stick 
to It, come hell and high water. 

I am firm In the conviction that private 
enterprise can perform equally well In peace¬ 
time—after the war has been won. It has 
performed mighty well for the one-hundred- 
and-slxty-elx-odd years. It has been the very 
foundation of our success as a Nation. When 
the drive that oomea from war patriotism has 
slowed down there will still be Immeasurable 
Inoentlve for private busmesa to go forward. 
Private profit, personal ambition, the thrill 
that domes from a sense of accomplishment, 
pride in the country that gives us the Bill 
of Bights and the **four freedoms,** the dig¬ 
nity involved in labor and work—all these 
will keep the wheels of industry humming in 
the prodtwtlon and distribution of peaoeftoe 
goods. But, above aXU tva must squash for¬ 
ever the thought that private industry has 
oome to the end of its rope. We most quit 
filrtibig with the notion that we must move 
toward loeiaUsm, communlwn, or fascism, 
list us all affirm our faith in the American 
Ittutvate-entorprlse system. 

JBitler has hyaterloally eoreamed when ad¬ 
dressing his hard-trained Nazi robots that 
America is a nation of weaklings and soft 


livers; that it cannot compete with the totali¬ 
tarian state, either on the production front 
or on the battle front. HO has constantly 
raved that we are a nation of slackers; that 
we are Inefficient and lazy. 

But our Nation’s businessmen and indus¬ 
trialists, farmers and workers are now en¬ 
gaged in mightily cramming Hitler’s words 
down his damnable throat. American free 
enterprise is now outworking and outpro- 
ducixig the regimented Axis Industries. That 
same American enterprise is also producing 
far ahead of schedule. It Is that vast pro¬ 
ductive effort based upon American Initiative 
and enterprise and upon the magnificent 
teamwork of labor and management that will 
aid materially In the eventual defeat of Hit¬ 
ler’s luftwaffe and wehrmacht. 

Our great President gave us a 1942 schedule 
of 40,000 tanks. 60,000 airplanes, and 6,000,000 
tons of shipping. That unprecedented build¬ 
ing program will be attained. President 
Roosevelt recently, after his country-wide 
tour of Inspection, hailed as a promise of 
ultimate victory over the Axis the record of 
American shipyards. During the victory 
fieet program, in which 488 ships totaling 
5.450,000 deadweight tons were delivered, the 
average construction time was reduced from 
241.8 days to 70 days. 

In that connection. Rear Admiral Emory 8. 
Land, chairman of the War Bhlpping Admin¬ 
istration on the first anniversary of the 
launching of the Liberty shop asserted that 
the President’s 8.000,000-ton goal lor the 
calendar year 1942 would be reached and 
that the 16.000,000-ton goal for 1943 seemed 
reasonably certain of accomplishment. He 
added that we are now proceeding at the 
rate of three ships a day. That mighty ton¬ 
nage will make the necessary bridge of ships 
for the successful Invasion of the European 
continent and the destruction of Hitler, 
Ooebbels and Goerlng and their gang of cut¬ 
throat bandits. 

. ’The President also deplored the false 
charge of complacency of the people. He la 
convinced that the Country’s morale is good 
and Its fighting spirit high. He finds ample 
proof that our people "can take It.” They 
willingly accept rubber, fuel, gas, and food 
rationing, railway schedules frozen, with no 
special trains to football games, racetracks or 
holiday resorts, stoppage of whisky distilla¬ 
tion, ceilings on prices of food, clothing, rents 
and services, brakes on wages and salaries* 
Our Nation bravely accepts these controls, 
these curtailments of private initiative and 
enterprise during the emergency, but, there¬ 
after, will with the same bravery gradually 
shed them. 

In that American private enterprise sys¬ 
tem which will continue triumphant after 
the bombs cease falling and the guns hush 
their roar, there is not only the freedom of 
business and Industry to go forward and 
prosper, there Is concomlttantly the freedom 
of the individual, be he worker, farmer or 
buslneflsman to go forward and likewise pros¬ 
per. ’These two, freedom of enterprise and 
freedom of the individual, are inextricably 
entwined. Destroy the one and you kill the 
other. They both combine to make the great 
Amerloat system. 

The Government, directly or Indirectly, may 
be supplying a greater portion of the Joba 
now available to the Individual, but private 
business and industry after the war must 
supply the majority of the Jobs. When the 
mlUiona of American youth a^n don civilian 
clothing. If buslneae and Industry does not 
provide such employment for those ready, 
able, and willing to work, then the American 
system is doomed. Then the people turn to 
the Government for relief. To the extent 
that they do eo, they relinquliffi and give up 
to tba State their oberished Individual 
freedmns. 

X have uttermost confidence In American 
busineiA and Industry. They will meet the 
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challenge. Just as they produced and dis¬ 
tributed successfully tor war, they will do 
likewise for peace. 

In the transition from war to peace, the 
Government must somewhat keep its weather 
eye on commerce, industry, and production. 
The great problem we face when the war 
ends is the carry-over from a system of full 
employment for defense to a system of lull 
employment for peace. That change must 
be made with the least possible friction, dis¬ 
order, and disturbance: that metamorphosis 
must be with a modicum of imemployment 
and without the least tendency toward de¬ 
pression and without the spiral of inflation. 

When the armistice comes, the Govern¬ 
ment cannot with a wave of its hand, as it 
were. Just disband the Army. When peace 
comes, it cannot summarily close down m\mi- 
tion factories, stop building ships and planes 
and remove all economio controls. There 
must be a well-planned, c^^dual. and or¬ 
dered program of demobillaation and recon¬ 
struction. As was recently stated in a re¬ 
port of the National Besources Planning 
Board, “The men and machines who are 
making tanks and Jeeps and bombs are go¬ 
ing to be as *out of a Job* as the soldiers and 
sailors when victory comes. They will pre¬ 
sent many of the same problems, and their 
sudden dismissal in its effect on the labor 
market, and on the volume of consumer-rpur- 
chasing power, would aggravate the dangers 
to our national economy. 

**lndeed, it is agreeable that it would be 
leas wasteful to continue some war produc¬ 
tion beyond absolute military necessity 
rather than to halt it all precipitately at the 
same time.” 

A grave responsibility rests upon the ad- 
mini8tration*8 shoulders. To fulfill that re¬ 
sponsibility. it needs, in that regard, the 
hearty collaboration of all within hearing 
of my voice. It needs the encouragement 
of businessmen, industrialists, workers, farm¬ 
ers, and professional men. Just as all are 
now mobilized for war so we must mobilize 
gradually for the peace to come. 

In this stupendous change, new indus¬ 
tries must be created, old industries must 
be expanded, private enterprise must oper¬ 
ate at high output levels. New manufac¬ 
turing methods must be devised and new 
equipment invented to produce more and 
better goods at lower prices. There will 
be extensive research in the laboratories of 
our great private corporations, in our uni¬ 
versities and in our Government bureaus. 
We will rehabilitate and modernize our vast 
transportation system by rail, water, and air. 
Standards of living will be heightened. In 
short, we will rebuild America. There will be 
new urban developments, projects, rural re¬ 
habilitation, the better use of express high¬ 
ways, new terminal facilities, increased elec¬ 
trification, flood control and reforestratlon. 
All these developments will open fresh mar¬ 
kets for private Initiative, enterprise, and 
Investment. 

That private initiative, enterprise, and in¬ 
vestment with appropriate encouragement, 
but with a minimum of Government control 
and guidance will make for full employment 
and will bring greater happiness to the busi¬ 
nessman, the wage earner, the white-collar 
employee, the laborer, doctor, lawyer, farmer, 
all alike. 

In this transition from war to peace, pri¬ 
vate industry must be encouraged to set up 
private moneyed reserves for the conversion 
to peacetime pursuits. These reserves might 
be used primarily for the continued employ¬ 
ment of men in the industrial plants. Many 
progressive and large corporations like Gen¬ 
eral Electric are already setting aside these 
reserves. The Government may have to akt 
many of these concerns through the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation and Its 
agencies by lending money for this purpose. 


In England, where the excess profits tax 
is up to the hilt, namely, 100 percent, the 
Government after the war intends to give 
back to large corporations and industrial 
taxpayers a portion of these excess profit 
taxes to be used to set up such reserves. 
There is in process in our pending tax bill 
a provision similar to this English “Reserve 
Bettlng-up Plan.** • 

To my mind it is far better to have such 
industrial surplus to protect and Insure 
continuity of employment than to spend, 
say. $25,000,000,000 in any one year for Work 
Projects Administration or Public Works Ad¬ 
ministration. Of coume, there will have to 
be some public projects, some building of 
bridges, roads, terminals, dams, tunnels, 
canals, tut these activities, be the> of the 
Nation, State, or city, should be minimized 
and decentralized as much as possible. These 
projects should not be ‘*make work** projects 
like leaf raking clay modelling or non-eesen- 
tial gardening. Only essenttal and construc¬ 
tive work should be initiated. That work 
should be performed only to take up the 
“slack,*' as it were, of private enterprise and 
industry. However, to do all this we must 
prepare the blueprints now. In common 
parlance, we must not be caught v/lth our 
**pants down** as was the case Just after the 
lost war. But above all. he It remembered, 
that private employment and not Govern¬ 
ment employment should be the wa^h word. 

There are many calamity howlers and scare 
mongers who tell us that we are in for an 
awful slump after the war. They say this 
despite the aforesaid plans already laid by 
the Government for the post-war era. There 
is no foundation for these fearful broadcasts. 

Take a look at the record. Immediately 
following the Civil War there was a business 
boom. Similarly, after the Napoleonic wars 
this held true. *rhere was like prosperity di¬ 
rectly following the first World War. Then 
there was great business activity and that 
splurge lasted almost 2 years to the summer 
of 1220. It was followed by a slump of about 
14 months to be followed by 6 years of tre¬ 
mendous business activity and prosperity. 

How long we can enjoy prosperity after 
this war must depend upon tbe policies we 
adopt with regard to the transition from 
wartime to peacetime production. Much also 
depends upon the encouragement that we 
must give to private initiative and enter¬ 
prise. 

It is well to keep in mind, however, that 
directly after the war, business will be good 
due to many causes. 

First. There will be a backlog of consumer 
demands for all kinds of goods, which back¬ 
log is being built new. 

Second. There is being developed a huge 
purchasing power as a result of the purchase 
of Government bonds. These bonds are 
equivalent to public savings. 

Third. There is being built up a vast pur- 
cl.asing credit power. At the present time, 
the Federal Reserve bank by regulations im¬ 
poses rigid restrictions on installment sales. 
The minute the lid is off there will he a vast 
amount of purchasing on the installment 
plan. 

Fourth. Houses and tenements are be¬ 
coming antiquated. Many are mere sham¬ 
bles. There will be a huge demand for the 
construction of new homes. 

Fifth. Factory machinery and equipment 
cannot now be replaced because of priorities 
and shortage of materials. With the re¬ 
sumption of freedom of purchase, there will 
be a veritable avalanche of buying. 

1, therefore, say to the gentlemen who hap¬ 
pen to be In the restaurant business, I would 
say the same thing to those in the dry goods 
business, to the butcher, the baker, the can¬ 
dlestick maker, as follows: 

“Directly. after the war, there is naught 
to fear. Tremendous oonsumers' demands 


should make your business even better than 
what it iM today. That increased business 
will more than cushion the blows that any 
post-war era will bring,** 

In all this, we cannot disregard the interna¬ 
tional scene. In our intarnitional dealings, 
we will have to realize that international 
trade Is not a one-way street—-we must buy 
as well as sell. Many drastic changes will 
have to be made in our tariff laws, which laws 
were devised during an isolationist area, at 
tbe time when we snapped our fingers at 
foreign trade. That Is all changed now. The 
American people cannot ever again make the 
mistake of believing that we can have pros¬ 
perity while the rest of the world collapses. 
We cannot hope to sell, for example, our auto¬ 
mobiles and our refrigerators to the Argen¬ 
tines without purchasing its beef; we cannot 
hope to sell typewriters and radios to Aus¬ 
tralia unless we buy its wool. The cattle 
growers of the West and Middle West and the 
packers of this city of Chlcsgo and wool 
growers of the far West may have to temper 
their demands upon Congress as to high 
protective duties on wool and canned beef. 

We are delivering each year about $8,000,- 
000,000 worth of lend-lease materials. We 
have shifted from a debtor to a creditor ns- 
tlon. Our tariff must, therefore, he changed 
so that our debtors may he able to pay us in 
kind. In goods-—foreign goods. The Imports 
of these goods will in turn give rise to new 
foreign markets for our packaged goods, autos, 
airplanes, refrigerators, electric appliances. 

The vast amount of ships that will have 
been built will bring our commerce to the 
countries of the seven seas. Our goods will 
be in demand the world over. London will 
no longer be the commercial capital of the 
world. Even at the present Juncture, South 
Africa. India, Canada and other British 
colonial lands have transferred commerc!al 
allegiance to us. which allegiance will be 
continued after the peace. Russia, as a re¬ 
sult of our relations with it, will no longer 
remain commercially insulated. I look for¬ 
ward to a stupendous trade with the Soviet 
Government. Also China will become one 
of our best customers. 

The United States has already acquired the 
mantle of world leadership worn by Franct? 
in the eighteenth century and by England 
in the nineteenth. Before the war*s end our 
two-ocean navy will be completed and we, not 
England, will be the greatest naval power. 
Such overwhelming naval strength will aid 
us in our future policing and control of world 
markets. There are already more than 100 
technical missions scouring the world for new 
supplies of raw materials. Some are engaged 
in the Belgian Congo, in India, Iran, Iraq, 
and other remote places. 

They are helping to build new industries, 
railroads, highways, and airdromes, which 
will speed our war effort. They are also 
building up American good will and develop¬ 
ing great potentialities for American trade. 

Our soldiers are on 82 fronts—all the way 
from Iceland to tbe Solomons. Many of them 
are merchants farmers, traders, engineers, 
manufacturers, salesmen. They will not bo 
content after the war to sell briishes in 
Wichita, manufacture radios in Kalamazoo, 
grow cotton In Texas, grapes in California, 
or make soda pop In Atlanta. They will 
become a procession of Americans anxious 
to play a mighty role in the developing and 
modernizing Jungle and backward regions. 
In this process they will increase greatly the 
demand for American products and services. 

Thus, I say to you gentlemen assembled, 
have no fear of what will happen to this 
country after the war. Our opportunities 
will be limitleie. Proeperlty will continue to 
shower upon us its blessings because we are 
a nation of workers and want private initia¬ 
tive and enieiprise to triumph. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS { 
or 

HON. FRED BRADLEY 

or incntuM 

XNTHBBOTTaBOFSSPBXCaHTATIVIlS ' 

Tue$dau. October 13 ,1942 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Rkcobo, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing address, which 1 delivered over the 
radio on October 4, 1942: 

Tha word **a«Btapo" to Bynonymoua with 
the word **t6rror** all over the world. Many 
refugees In the United States shiver at the 
mere mention of the word **aestapo.** Ad¬ 
mittedly It to a huge, ruthless, vicious, and 
at times Clever organiBatton. But today, 1 
am going to dehunk the famous German 
QesU^ of Heinrich Himmler. 

Shortly after the war hrolm out in Europe 
in the fall of 1988, Hitler, Himmler, and com¬ 
pany set up an operating branch of the Ges¬ 
tapo within the United States. Unquestion¬ 
ably its duties were to perform acts of sabo¬ 
tage in connection with our production of 
war materials being sent to Britain, France, 
and others of the United Katlons. and to 
undertake various other subversive activities 
In our ooimtry. 

Among Its other duties, our Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to charged with the preven¬ 
tion of sabotage, treason, and other subver¬ 
sive activities in this country, our Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was not asleep, it 
had not been for many months and it had 
gradually accumulated a list of suspicious 
alien agents known to be operating in our 
country. 

In order to provide for immediate com¬ 
munication llth the Gestapo headquarters 
in Hamburg Himmler decided to build an 
elaborate, secret short-wave radio station at 
Centerport, Long Island, right near New 
York City. Funds were sent over to this 
country from Germany, and believe it or not 
the station was built and operated constantly 
for the next 18 months, but tt was built and 
operated by certain agents of our Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, who had wormed 
their way Inside of, and were operating 
closely with, the German Gestapo within the 
United States. Consequently^ for the xiext 
18 months the contents of every single mes¬ 
sage which went in and out of that secret 
Geetapo station were known to om own Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Inveetigatlon and through 
them to the Army and Navy Intelligence. 

On June 98, 1941, the Federal Bureau of 
XnvesUgatioa decided that the Gestapo had 
operated long enough In America and they 
•elaed and imprisoned 88 Geetapo agents. 
The arrests of these agents were reported by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigattoh operated 
radio to the Gestapo In Hamburg and in¬ 
structions were reoelved to lay low until the 
CMS blew over. This the radio operator did 
for a couple of weeks and then he resumed 
hto oontaets with Hamburg and kept this up 
until the operation of the station was pub¬ 
licly dtooloaed in Optober 1941, during the 
trial of these Gestapo agents. The Jdke on 
the German Gestapo to that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation actually netted a 
profit ohtoe to 9174)00 In this traiMieUon, 
alter paplag all mtpenaae of oonstruotlon and 
' operation, and including the aalartoa of the 
German Oestapo Q>lea in America. 

1 reoaU early In 1940. In a disouseton with 
Mr. J. Bdgar IMover, Director of the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation, hto concern over 
agitation which had developed In the Senate 
against the practice of wire tapping being 
Indulged in by the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation. Mr. Hoover's concern was only be¬ 
cause of the fact that It might hinder their 
use of wiretapping In kidnapping and extor¬ 
tion cases, and also In the only other two 
types of cases in which It to used, namely, 
espionage and sabotage. He was concerned 
because this was their best method employed 
for keeping contact with the movements of 
the thousands of foreign egents ruxmlng loose 
in this Nation. 

Despite the temporary ban on wiretapping, 
however, that the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation were able to keep track of these known 
agents to best illustrated by the fact that 
within the first 94 hours following Pearl 
Harbor over 1,000 dangerous enemy aliens 
had been taken into custody and since then 
approximately 12.000 more have been picked 
up and taken care of so that they can no 
longer be a dangerous menace to our war 
effort. The effectiveness with which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has coped 
with this menace of enemy agents, oper¬ 
ating from within our country, to best proven 
by the recent case of the 8 German saboteurs 
who were landed on the beaches of Long 
Island and Florida by submarine in groups 
of 4 each on Jime 13 and 17 last. The Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation apprehended all 
8 of the saboteurs within a period of 14 days. 

A quantity of explosive materials and the 
amassing stun of 9174488.88, furnished by 
the German High Command, were aetosed. On 
being found guilty by military tribtmal here 
in Washington. 6 of these 8 saboteurs were 
electrocuted In the District of Columbia Jail 
on August 8. 1942; I was given a life sen- 
tenoe, and the other 80 years Imprisonment. 

The story of the capture of these agents Is 
indeed interesting and a further tribute to 
the elBoiency of the Federal Bureau of Xn- 
veetig^tlion. The four who landed on the 
beach at Long Island were surprised around 
midnight by a lone unarmed Coast Guards¬ 
man on shore patrol who Immediately went 
for aaslstanoe. The Germans meanwhile had 
escaped ftom the beach and had proceeded 
to a nearby country railway station, where 
they sat In plain view from 4 o'clock in the 
morning until approximately 7:80 when they 
caught the first train to the city. The Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation was called into 
the ease at noon the following day. 

Nevertheless, the first of these Germans 
was apprehended by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation exactly 7 days after be landed, 
and all of them before being picked up bad 
been kept under dose surveillance by Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation agents for some 
time prior to their capture in order that their 
accoxnplices, headquarters, etc., could be cata¬ 
loged for further reference. It to of interest 
to note that when these spies landed with 
all this money in their possession, they im- 
mediatel dtowded the dvllton clothes which 
they brought with them from Germany and 
bought themselve- some fine American gar¬ 
ments, and the group had spent about 94,000 
when the last one was picked up. It to of 
interest to note also that so cleverly did the 
FMeral Bureau of Investigation operate that 
no one of these various spies knew that any 
of the rest of hto companions had been taken 
into custody untu all were assembled in the 
Dtotriot Jail here in Washington. 

Bow did the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion operate so cleverly? The answer to sim¬ 
ply because they had kept track of these men 
for a number of years while they were living 
in America. Two of them were actually 
American eltiesns and when eaeh in turn left 
Q'jot ooimtry to return to Germany for his 
eabotage training, their departure was known 
to the Federal Bureau of Inveetigatlon. It 
waa known what they went to Germany for 
and very naturally when their return to 
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America became known, it was a relatively 
simple matter for the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation to pick them up. 

1 suppose we might well call this Joke num¬ 
ber two on the famed Gestapo. As a matter 
of fact, in my opinion, the Gestapo blundered 
mtoerably in this whole Job. After these men 
bad been cleverly schooled In Germany, Just 
before they left, a colonel of the High Com¬ 
mand gave them their final Instructlona. He 
told them that if their work here was even 
partially successful they would be of greater 
service to the Eeich than several divisions of 
combatant groups. Nevertheless, the Gestapo 
was dumb enough to include in the American 
money with which tbeee men were supplied 
a number of gold notes and a number of 
other bills on which there were Japanese and 
Chinese markings. Thsse the men discovered 
on their way across the ocean and immedi¬ 
ately threw these bills out Into the broad 
Atlantic, lest they be the reason for their 
capture later. 

In Mr. Hoover’s office here In Washington 
there to a very interesting exhibit of the 
equipment with which these men were sent 
over here, and which articles were recovered 
from the beach sands of Long Island and 
Florida by the Bureau. 

It appears that on their way across in tbs 
submarine each man was outfitted In the 
fatigue uniform of the Navy motorised com¬ 
pany fit the high command, district No. 3. 
This would correspond with our Marine Corps. 
The cloth in these uniforms was definitely 
Inferior to our uniforms, and 1 noticed the 
buttons were made of some kind of a metal 
alloy. Tbe shoes were of Interest In that 
there was no stitching visible on them but 
which seemed to be of a good grade leather 
and which were equlpi. ^ with a heavy metal 
toe plate and with a heav> metal ring around 
the heel, and 1 should have thought these 
would have been veiy slippery on the metal 
decks of a submarine. The leader of the 
group carried a very fancy looking leather 
brief case with a lock and key, which bore 
trademarks of American manufacture and 
possibly were purchased In this country be¬ 
fore George John Dascb, an American citizen, 
went to Germany for hto instructions. From 
this brief case there was recovered 982,360. 
The rest of the money was recovered from 
cheap imitation leather zipper bags with false 
bottoms. 

The explosives which they burled In the 
sand by means of small short-handled trench 
shovels were carried in wooden boxes approxi¬ 
mately 80 Inches high by 18 inches wide and 
12 Inches deep These boxes, well nailed and 
bound with band iron, contained hermetically 
galvanized boxes, whldh could have been 
tossed overboard and remained under water 
for many months without damage. The Ger¬ 
mans brought with them some very ingenious 
sabotage equipment. For instance, they had 
some TNT demolition bombs enclosed in 
chxmka of coal, or what appeared to be coal. 
Then they had another type, which was a 
rectangular cream-oolored block about 4 
inches by 6 inches by 2 inches, and all of 
these bombs contained enough TNT to be the 
equivalent of four sticks of dynamite, and 
were vicious demolition bombs, to be sure. 
Bach bomb had a small hole in the bottom, 
into which could be pushed either a dynamite 
cap attached to a time fuse or a different type 
detonator, which could be attached to a very 
clever timing device, which could be set to 
put off the charge either 1 hour or up to 14 
days after being placed. 

This timing mechanism is indeed Ingenious. 
The watch mechanism to 13- and 21-Jewel 
movement of tbe best possible type. Tbe lit¬ 
tle timing device is about 8 inches long. 1 
inch wide and no more than 8/16 of an inch 
thick; so It could easily be carried in a vest 
pocket. Tbe dynamite caps, which are highly 
sensitive and very dangerous were likewise 
very securely pecked in little wooden blocks 
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With holes bored in them to prevent any pos- | 
Bible Jar or clicking together of these capB and 
these little packages too could very easily be 
carried in one's vest pocket. Then the sabo¬ 
teurs carried with them several types of in¬ 
cendiary bombs. One type was a little, care¬ 
fully machined gadget containing different 
chemicals in each part, which when screwed 
together and properly detonated would cause 
a terrlfllo incendiary Hash of very high 
heat which would quickly set lire to anything 
in its vicinity. Another type was a very in¬ 
genious fountain pen and pencil set not tm- 
llke in appearance to any of our standard 
American sets which can be purchased in any 
stationery store or drug store. The fountain 
pen actually had an ink reservoir in it and the 
pen would actually write. The pencil, too, 
had a limited amount of lead and it appar¬ 
ently too was normal in appearance. Yet 
when parts of each were removed and the 
pencil Joined to the pen and the proper ad¬ 
justments made, it was set to act as a delayed 
incendiary bomb. 

£ach of the eight saboteurs carried with 
him as part of his equipment a social-security 
and draft-registration card, all of which were 
fake and had been printed in Germany; and 
yet would defy detection by anyone but a 
real expert. One of the men, however. Hein¬ 
rich Harm Helnck very foolishly kept upon 
his person the copy of the receipt which be 
had signed for his German Navy uniform and 
this, of course, was a dead give-away when 
he was picked up, If, Indeed, any give-away 
was necessary. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation de¬ 
serves a great deal of credit for Its efficiency 
and the competence which it showed in this 
case. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had signed confessions from each of these 
saboteurs before he went on trial; and it has 
always been a great mystery to me as to why 
we should have gone through the formality 
of giving them such a long-winded trial be¬ 
fore a military tribunal. 

Remarkable as was its record of efficiency 
in this case, nevertheless, it is fully in keep¬ 
ing with the remarkable record which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has built up 
throughout the years. Last year it reached 
an all-time high with a record of 97 percent 
convictions out of all persons taken into 
court. It has never fallen below 96 percent. 

Four years ago there were 500 special agents 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation; when 
the war broke out in 1939, there were 860; 
today there are over 4,500 either out in the 
field or in training. There are 13 classes of 50 
men in training at all times, and their course 
covers a period of 12 weeks so that 50 new 
graduates go into the field each week. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation performs 
investigations over an area of nearly three 
and three-quarter million square mUes. 
Over fifty mUllon fingerprints are now on 
file In Washington, while they receive and 
record over one hundred twenty-five thousand 
additional every day In the week; these com¬ 
ing from applicants for work in war produc¬ 
tion plants, on war contract Jobs, from tq)- 
plicants for Government Jobs, from the armed 
services, etc. 

Among its most spectacular duties, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has made a 
remarkable record in solving 236 out of 228 
kidnaping cases, which have been handled 
since the Lindbergh kidnaping law was en¬ 
acted by Congress 10 years ago. Last but 
by no means least, I think due credit mtist 
be given to the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion for the security which it has assured 
to loyal alien residents in our Nation during 
this present war. No law-abiding alien, 
faithful to America, need have anything to 
fear from the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion or the American people. Its efficiency 
In coping with the menace from within has 
been responsible for the lack of violence and 


the witch hunts of loyal aliens in this day 
and age as compared with the similar period 
during the last World War. The American 
people know the true story of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and today 1 con¬ 
gratulate them. 


The Poll-Tax Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 

or LomszAivA 

IN THE HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. DOMENQEAX7X. Mr. Speaker, 
when the proponents of this legislation 
to abolish the poll tax in the several 
States became active. I paid very little 
attention to it, because 1 felt at that time 
that this honorable body, who had sworn 
to uphold the Constitution of our coun¬ 
try, would also take the same viewpoint, 
but it seems that through politica fear or 
other pressure unknown to me. many of 
our Members have seen fit to disregard 
State rights and the oath they have 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, and for this reason alone 
I raise my voice in opposition to this 
legislation. 

The very essence of the compact made 
by the Thirteen Colonies when our Con¬ 
stitution was established was that the 
States would retain certain rights and 
the Federal or Central Govepiment 
would have only limited powers. This 
was thought so important at that time 
that in the first part of our Constitution, 
article I, section 2, we find *'The House of 
Representatives shall be composed of 
Members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the elec¬ 
tors in each State shall have the qualifi¬ 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla¬ 
ture.*’ Is not this a clear mandate of 
our Constitution? This section leaves 
no doubt as to its intentions. 

1 hold no brief for the poll tax one way 
or the other. Louisiana outlawed the 
poll-tax requirements years ago, which it 
had an inherent right to do, without any 
Interference from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; and in my opinion, any other 
State should retain the right to either 
abolish this tax or to impose it, again 
without interference from the Federal 
Government. 

This effort on the part of the Federal 
Government Is a usurpation of State 
rights and is directed toward the de¬ 
struction of constitutional government in 
the United States. How can we expect 
to maintain the rights and liberties of 
our States by this type of legislation? 
If it becomes possible to break down by 
this type of procedure, one State law, 
isn’t it logical to believe that all State 
laws can likewise be destroyed? 

I>oes the majority of this House labor 
under the theory that we no longer op¬ 
erate under our Constitution? Assum¬ 
ing this legislation is passed and later de¬ 
clared constitutional, and there is later 
an unrestrained usurpation of power by 


the Federal heads of our Government, 
have you stopped to figure out the result? 
Have we not seen Just recently In certain 
countries the effect of centralized and 
dictator governments? Is this not a 
lesson to us? 

This legislation is a continuation of the 
movement that is far advanced today to 
Interfere with the social structure and 
customs in the South. This bill is strictly 
unconstitutional and this type of legisla¬ 
tion under the guise of democratic equal¬ 
ity lends mountainous force to the plans 
of the so-called intellectual bureaucrats 
who now impregnate the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to such a great extent that our 
constitutional State rights are slowly be¬ 
ing crushed underfoot and social customs 
and stability of our people In the South 
are slowly becoming a thing of the past. 

My colleagues, let us not be blinded by 
present conditions and pressure groups; 
let us reason this matter out calmly and 
only act upon matters which have been 
entrusted to us. Let us not attempt to 
steal the rights that the States have so 
Jealously guarded since their Inception. 
Let us proudly uphold our Constitution as 
we have sworn to do and not attempt to 
change its meaning. The least we can do 
is to refrain from smearing the memory 
of those men who risked their lives to 
form our Union. In fairness to the indi¬ 
vidual States of our Union, this bill should 
immediately be voted down and hurled 
into the garbage pit among other odorous 
matters of its kind, so I respectfully ask 
a unanimous vote against this measure. 


Mr. Bennett for Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF KIW TOXX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am pleased to bring to the atten¬ 
tion of the House the leading editorial 
which appeared in today’s edition of the 
New York Times—Mr, Bennett for Gov¬ 
ernor. 

This editorial presents in typical New 
York Times manner a thorough, intelli¬ 
gent, and constructive analysis of the 
situation which faces the electorate of 
New York State. Xt should go far to con¬ 
vince the large body of otherwise inde- 
I)endent voters who should be their can¬ 
didate for Governor to be elected on No¬ 
vember 8. 

Those of us from Brooklyn have long 
known of the qualifications, experience, 
and background of Mr. Bennett which so 
admirably qualify him for the high office 
of Governor of New York. 1 am happy 
in this way to bring those qualifications 
to tbe attention of all who read the Con- 

GRX881QNA1. RECORD. 

MB. BE NNE TT FOR OOFERNOl 

Three weeke from today the people ot New 
York wiU elect a Governor. Thla newspaper. 
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which Ih past has ffivan Its sui^ort sue- 
oessively ^ Alfred E. wnith, to Franklin D. 
HoosewBit, and to Beihert Ziehman» now 
fsoommends to Its taaders ths candidacy of 
John Bennatt. 

Two major reasons undarlia this ohoioa. 
First, wa ballave that the Demooratlo Purty 
In this State richly deserves a vote of oonll- 
danoa on the record it has made in oiBee* 
Second, wa beUeva that llr. Bannatt, if 
elected, win make an able, oonsolantlous, and 
hard»worklng executive, whose energy and 
Interest during the whole of the next 4 years 
will be devoted excliislvely to the governor* 
ship of New York. 

Let us begin by asking what good reason 
can be offered for a change of administrations 
at thlc time. Has the Democratic Party, as 
represented In the State government at 
Albany, been Incompetent, dishonest, hesi¬ 
tant. Indifferent to the needs of the people, 
out of touch with the temper of the times? 
In an effort to make a case for a change of 
admln'stratlons, the Republican candidate 
pictures the State Government as **loaded 
with political Inoompetents," its agencies 
*‘sunk ever lower under political domina¬ 
tion," while "the cobwebs have grown thicker 
In every comer of the State administration." 

This is a picture which can strike few inde¬ 
pendent voters as bearing much relation to 
the facts. The record of the Democratic 
Party at Albany, from the days of A1 Smith 
forward, has been a record of successful serv¬ 
ice to the people of the State. The public 
business of a great commonwealth has been 
handled efficiently. Standards of honesty 
have been high Administrators of the 
ability of Robert Moses have been developed 
and given an opportunity to do good work. 
Meanwhile, over the space of 20 years and 
under the leadership of three forward-looking 
Governors, the Democratic Party at Albany 
has written a chapter of intelligent and 
humane social legislation unmatched in bril¬ 
liance in any State In the Union. During 
the same 20 years the Republican Party at 
Albany has been run by local party bosses 
with no apparent knowledge of the fact that 
they are living in a changing world and a 
record of persistent opposition to all forward- 
looking measures which amounts almost to 
genius. 

There are good reasons for giving the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party in this State a vote of confi¬ 
dence. There are also good reasons for be¬ 
lieving that Mr. Bennett would make a suc¬ 
cessful Governor. He is honest, capable and 
Industrious. He Is certainly experienced. 
He has served for 12 consecutive years In a 
highly responsible State office and there is no 
man In Albany who has a better first-hand 
knowledge of the business of New York. He 
is enough of a liberal to have served suc¬ 
cessfully in two strongly liberal State admin¬ 
istrations, and he is enough of a conservative 
to be a steadying ixLfiuence in a time of risk. 

For these reasons and on these grounds we 
endorse his candidacy. 

Furthermore, we believe that those Demo¬ 
crats and those independents who may now 
be planning to vote against Mr. Bennett for 
either one of two quite contradictory 
reasons-^lther because they intend to vote 
for Mr. Dewey "in order to repudiate the 
New Deal," or to vote for Mr. Alfange "in 
order to uphold the New Deal"—owe It to 
themselves to reconsider the choice that lies 
before them. 

The national administration is xu>t an issue 
in this State election. A vote for Mr. Dewey 
will **repudlate" nothing but a record of good 
government at Albany. A vote for Mr. Al¬ 
fange wlU not only be a wasted vote, cast 
for a candidate who cannot win and whom 
the President himself does not support; from 
the Uberal'e point of view it will also be a 
deetruotlve vote, with no other possible con* 
•equenoe than helping to throw out of office 


at Albany the party that has made New York 
a model of progressive and inteUlgenUy 
eoolal-mlnded govemnMnt. 

We believe that the right choice is a show 
of confidence in the Democratic Party on its 
record and a vote for Mr. Bennett. 


Wise Executive Action Drastically Modi¬ 
fies Enemy Alien Classification 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS H.EU0T 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last May. in an open letter to 
the Attorney General, I urged that the 
classification of enemy aliens be drasti¬ 
cally modified. I pointed out that hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people loyal to this 
country were forced to bear this unjust 
stigma. 

Last week, with officers of the Order 
of the Sons of Italy, I presented at the 
White House petitions signed by over 30,- 
000 people. These petitions, circulated 
by the Sons of Italy, asked for prompt 
action on my bill (H. R. 6763) to expedite 
the citizenship of aliens with sons in our 
armed forces. The petitions also asked 
for administrative action as suggested by 
me last May. 

That administrative action has happily 
been forthcoming, as far as Italians are 
concerned. The Attorney General has 
finally announced that Italians in Amer¬ 
ica will no longer be called enemy aliens. 
I hope that similar action will be taken 
with respect to other so-called enemy 
aliens who have boys in the service, or 
can otherwise be assumed to be whole¬ 
heartedly against our enemies in this war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an editorial in the New York 
Times for October 13,1942, commending 
the Attorney General's action. 

HX WHO MAS FAITH IN ITALY 

In hls Columbus Day speech last evening 
Attorney General Biddle stated that out of 
600,000 Italians In this country classified 10 
months ago as enemy aliens only 228 had so 
conducted themselves as to merit intern¬ 
ment; and that he had therefore, with the 
President's approval, issued an order, effective 
next Monday, removing ItaUans from the 
enemy-alien list. 

On the evidence he could not do otherwise. 
The 600,000 Italians of alien citizenship, the 
6,000,000 Americans of Italian ancestry, have 
proved their loyalty to American principles. 
Fascism may have hypnotised some of them 
for a time. It hypnotised some Americans 
of the older stock. When the test came 
fascism died among them. They looked again 
at Mussolini and saw that tiny man as be is: 
a strutting pygmy unwesrthy to tread the soil 
honored by Masslnl. They remembered Gari¬ 
baldi, crying In the teeth of the appeasers: 
**He who still has faith In Italy, let him follow 
me." They saw the shame and misery Into 
which their beloved homeland has been led: 
Italy as truly conquered, as truly betrayed as 
ftance baa been. 

More than Italy and the Italians is in¬ 
volved in this open band extended to the 


Nation’s friends, and in the proposed legisla¬ 
tion, which Mr. Biddle supports, lifting the 
requirements of the literacy test for the older 
generation of aliens who are otherwise ^Ible 
to become citizens. What these poUcles say 
is that we shall try to recognize our friends 
wherever we find them; that we know they 
exist not only among the foreign-born here 
but In Italy, in France, in the whole of con¬ 
quered Europe. 


Our Party’s RespoBsibility in Conducting 
the War and Winning the Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks I submit 
for the Record the address made by me 
to the Idaho State Democratic Conven¬ 
tion at the Idaho State Capitol on August 
29. 1942; 

Fellow Democrats, we live in a great State 
In a great Nation. Today we are assembled 
In a State convention to consider the prin¬ 
ciples and adopt the policies that we will 
submit to the people of our State for the 
conduct of the public business at a time 
in the world's history when destiny has 
placed upon our country and upon our 
Democratic Party the greatest responsibility 
in protecting civilization and shaping world 
affairs that has ever been placed on any 
Nation and any political party at any time 
In the world's history. 

Wo know that due to the failure of past 
civilizations to meet their responsibility in 
administering human affairs In the time of 
test the world was submerged In the ob¬ 
scurity and savagery of the dark ages. 

In this hour of emergency, when we and 
our civilization are being put to the test 
and we contemplate the responsibility placed 
upon our country and know the reliance 
placed upon our great political party by 
the American people to protect and safe¬ 
guard all we have achieved in establishing 
one of the most liberal and finest forms 
of government on earth and to safely lead 
us to a higher and finer civilization—a 
civilization that we are pouring forth the 
flower of our manhood and sacrificing our 
treasure to protect and advance. 

We are overwhelmed by the immensity of 
our undertaking and tremendous responsi¬ 
bility of every American citizen and the vast 
responsibility resting directly on our great 
political party and our great leader, our 
President and Commander in Chief, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, a leader that every man, 
woman, and child must support to the utmost 
In meeting this supreme test. Our first task 
is to win the war. Our boys—the flower of 
our manhood—have nobly responded and are 
fighting magnificently on every far-flung 
front. Our military manpower has taken up 
its stupendous task and are making glorious 
sacrifices on the long road to victory that 
our Nation and our form of government may 
survive and the democratic principals of gov¬ 
ernment shall prevail, and now with our boys 
responding nobly to their duty, money and 
labor must do no less. Every energy, every 
Mouroe we have must be used and directed 
to one end—victory. 

When this sacrifice of our Nation In blood 
and treasure has brought victory—then it 
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^111 be that a greater direct responaibUlty will 
descend on our political party—to see to it 
that this great political edlflce~-the Govern¬ 
ment of these United States of America—is 
safeguarded and protected and our American 
way of life is made secure so that our people 
may continue to enjoy the full measure of 
Individual opportunity bequeathed to us and 
our chUdren by the painstaking care and 
foresight of the builders of this great Nation. 
Let every one of us bend our efforts to the 
task of preserving the priceless privilege we 
have inherited and let us hand down to our 
successors a stronger, freer, and better Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Address of Attorney General Francis 
Biddle 


EXTENSION OP KEMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I following text of the 

Attorney WiikMKs speech and editorial 
from the New York Times: 

On his way across the Atlantic Ocean—to 
India, as he supposed—Columbus looked first 
for Japan, that fabulous Island he had read 
about in the book of Marco Polo. In 1492, 
finding Japan was not as easy at it was in 
1942 for Gen. Jimmy Doolittle and his squad¬ 
ron of bombers. Columbus had but little in¬ 
formation. Yet he was doing better than 
he knew. He was on his way to something 
infinitely better than finding Japan. After 
his time, other men Informed the world that 
he had discovered America. 

On this day the people of a hemisphere 
look back through the march of those four 
and a half centuries to honor the questing 
mind and courageous spirit of Christopher 
Columbus that led men across the western 
ocean. But we in America do more than 
repeat the praises of a hero: for it is also our 
way of acknowledging, within ourselves, the 
great gift of the land. 

In the land our heritage begins. The free¬ 
dom we are now helping to defend In far 
places of the world has root in Its very 
soil. Between us and this good earth of ours 
the bond Is more than material; there has 
been a give and take of something dearer to 
us than goes Into the working of mines or 
the growing of crops. 

This is so, I think, in all countries where 
men are now fighting to defend their liberty. 
Sooner than give up this precious privilege, 
they would go down fighting; yet they cannot 
count that freedom won until the very 
ground Is free beneath their feet. 

ITALY'S HISTORY RECALLED 

No people knows as well the meaning of 
a liberated land, none feels the longing as 
terribly, as the nation which has had it and 
lost it. There are. among you, many men 
and women who loved what once was Italy. 
There are those who call that older Italy 
their own. Within them bums the pride of 
a people who time and again arose to resist 
the arms of the invader of their soil, armies 
of Spain, of France, of Austria. 

Through generations these defenders 
fought and lost. Yes; they failed and were 
crushed: but the unresting love for a land 
that was tbeirs would not quiet, would not 
let them put down their weapons and resign 
themselves, as Dante once expressed it, **to 


savor the salt of the bread of others, and 
know how hard a xoad the going up and down 
another’s stairs.’* They fou|^t until they 
could lose no more, and then the dream was 
theirs. Late in the last century Italy had won 
her independence. The land was free. 

Free and united; but ,now that dream is 
gone, and in the halls of Rome a Jackal cowers. 
But the seed of liberty is too deep In Italian 
ground, the growth is too sturdy to be up¬ 
rooted. There are too many reminders. 
There are great names, far in a glorious past, 
that come back to stir the memory of the 
present. 

To you of that other braver Italy, to the 
6,000,000 Americans born of her people, and 
to those other millions who may hear our 
voices across the sea, there is need hut to 
recall those names, and the dream cannot 
die: Dante himself, breaker of the spell of 
antiquity; Galileo, wanderer among the stars 
who heard the command of reaction, to keep 
silent and would not; Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo. Tasso, Ariosto—all the great 
men who searched and found new paths to 
the liberation of man’s spirit. 

RECALLS GARIBALDI'S STAND 

Let us glance back less than a hundred years 
ago. There, on the bank of the Tiber. Gari¬ 
baldi. hopelessly outnumbered by the French, 
bis shirt bespattered with the blood of his 
own legionnaires, turned to those in his 
cotmcil who woxild have played appeaser, 
crying. 'He who still has f(4th in Italy, let 
him follow me.*’ and carried on the fight, 
guerrilla fashion, from the hills. Today 
through conquered Europe the guerrillas 
still shoot the Invaders. 

We need but to remember Mazslni, exiled 
to poverty and a London garret, waging from 
there his lonely battle for the liberation of 
his country and Cavour, boldly shaming 
the Moderates in the revolution of 1848, 
sounding the keynote of his life struggle 
when he broke Into their hemming and haw¬ 
ing to say to them; ’’Why go on begging for 
little or nothing? I propose that we demand 
a constitution.” 

Out of such i^lrits Italy, the nation, was 
shaped. Like our own Nation, that Italy 
had the memory of names which marked her 
as a land of the free. 

Italians have given us again and again this 
theme of freedom of the land—of the shak¬ 
ing off of oppression. In her paintings, in 
her literature, in all the great expression of 
her being, renascence—risorglmento—runs 
like a bright thread binding her gift of genius 
to the world VThile our own American Revo¬ 
lutionists were rising to the consciousness of 
their destiny, Alfieri was crying out to his 
people in Rome: 

’’The seeds of liberty may be suppressed 
By spilling human blood, but not extin¬ 
guished. 

And oftentimes from blood they shoot again 
With fresh Ixixuriance.” 

LEOPARDI IS QUOTED 

When America was building a nation after 
her newly won independence, Leopardi gave 
voice to the bitter wistfulness of Italy, saying: 

’’Unhappy he who dies in war, not for his 
dear cotmtry, fighting for wife and children, 
but for some alien cause, so that, dying, he 
cannot say. 'My country, the life thou gavest 
me, I now restore.’ '* 

Such a heritage does not die with the 
burning of books. Destroy the record, exile 
the teacher, persecute the adherent; you can¬ 
not divert the destiny of a people: a people 
that has produced and paid its homage to 
men like Oarducci, Verdi, Marconi, Puccini, 
Caruso, Toscanini; a people with ^at blood 
in its veins will not turn forever from such 
a past and bow down before tbs ’’little men” 
of Europe. 

Not forever and not, as history goes, for 
long. Today there are sullen, silent watchers 


lining the streets of Naples and of Rome, and 
stepping aside on country roads to make way 
for another foreign army as it marches 
through and pauses to give them arrogant 
commands. Yet another invader 1—^for that 
is what this brutish, swastika-wearing horde 
masked as friend and ally has become to 
Italy. 

The mask is thin. It deceives no one—not 
even the man who calls himself U Duce. To¬ 
day the nation that was Italy is prostrate. 
Her people know they have been betrayed, 
and they see the shadows of a new enslave¬ 
ment lengthening over the land, more ter¬ 
rible than any that their forefathers knew. 

Within a ^ew days, 20 years will have passed 
since Mussolini marched on Rome. To the 
people of Italy they have been years of reve¬ 
lation, tragic and ever more tragic. The 
plague of fascism overran Italy In a moment 
of internal strife, confusion, and pOst-war 
economic weakness from which the nation 
was gradually but surely emerging. It over¬ 
ran Italy, concealing Its underlying purpose 
by talk of ’’work, order, and discipline.” 
Many fell for those labels and failed to see 
the criminal contraband of war and tyranny 
that they covered. 

MUSSOLINI IS ASSAILED 

Soon these people of Italy began to see the 
product of their labor, their earnings, and 
the youth of their country wasted in useless 
wars. They witnessed the saber-rattling an¬ 
tics of this prancing dictator; they listened 
to the bombast of his speeches, while taxes 
piled up. and the country was drained to 
satisfy the ambition of a single man. 

Through the thin shell of a new industrial 
order, the fraud of fascism began to show. 
The people of Italy did not like It. They were 
disturbed. They were unwilling to trade 
their nation’s birthright for that particular 
pottage. Their peace and their freedom were 
too high a price to pay for a few apartment 
houses, a new batch of railroad timetables. 
They saw their country being maneuvered, 
ever closer as the years passed, to the vortex 
of an aggressor’s war. 

Where was the strength, the dignity of the 
great nation that had been promised by 
Mussolini, the Fascist? A proud people still; 
but here was their leader, cringing, waiting 
for crumbs from the table of the fuehrer. 

Today the people of Italy are sick of 
Fascism, sick of Mussolini, and particularly 
sick of Adolf Hitler. In their hearts is an 
echo of the sad, prophetic lines that Byron 
loved, warning Italy not to let * * * 

"• • • the stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 
Victor vanquished, thou the slave of 
friend or foe.” 

We are in an age when unarmed civilian 
populations can no longer hope to match, 
with sheer courage, the machine guns of an 
army of conquest. Goaded, tortured, they 
rear their heads and try. 'The humiliation 
becomes more than proud and bitter patriots 
can bear. A gold-bedecked gangster of the 
Gestapo Is shot In Paris. A glorified assassin 
is given a dose of his own medicine in 
Ceechoslovakia. But there follows only 
heartbreak as compatriots, hostages In Nazi 
hands, are killed a hundred for one in re¬ 
prisal. This Is the answer of criminals, and 
the Nazis have made it theirs. The crime is 
systematic, machine like. For a time it puts 
off the reckoning. 

fIQBT FOR FREEDOM RECOUNTED 

But no matter how deadly the machines 
men fashion, there remains an area of the 
spirit which they cannot reach. Zn a world 
which has tasted of freedom there Is a com¬ 
munication that eludes the censor, radiates 
from the concentration camp, and hovers in 
the very air above the firing squad. In na¬ 
tions and men who have known freedom there 
Is a quality of the will that goes on heedlea 
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Of 1niU€ti. It panitti, it mutt MMrt itMiX; 
ond if nood bt* in tbt tad it wlU make tbe 
n t h tnt its own to oommtad. 

Htrt in iUBtrtcm we art building that ma- 
dbiaa. Here In Amerloa tome eoo»OOOXtaliatti, 
teohnloaHy alien enemiea, are Joining mll« 
Uottt of AmerMant of Xtallan parent^, in 
the building of it They are working tide by 
tide with other milliona who have in them 
the blood of the Fteneh, the Korwegtana, the 
Belgiaae, the Dutch, the Poles, the Oreeka, 
and the other conquered peoplee of lurope. 

To amaas the fuU might of this new ma¬ 
chine in aU Ita ▼aat proportione to taking 
time. To bring ite weight to bear upon thC 
enemy will take more time—>yes, and more 
sacriflcee by our people, more of the Uvea of 
our men. But not these nor any other coat 
of victory will atop ua now. 

Fasoiam atanda in mortal fear of revolt. 
That is why. in Italy today, an unarmed 
civilian population la itarlng into the barrels 
of machine guna—'Nazi guna, brought into 
their country by special invitation of Benito 
Mussolini. That is why storm troopers patrol 
the streets and the Gestapo lurka in the by¬ 
ways. The **8trong man** of Italy has hidden 
himself behind a curtain of German steel. 

REVOLT AGAINST FASOIBM ON 

But the revolt against Italian fascism, 
nevertheless, cannot be kept down. It has 
already started. Here in the United States, 
in American buildings and American fac¬ 
tories. Italians—thousands upon thousands 
of them—are already in revolt against the 
government of Mussolini. By their labors 
they are fighting this man who has betrayed 
and declared war upon them. By their own 
hands they are hastening his defeat. 

To America, and to the United Nations, 
this resistance to fascism means more guns 
for our soldiers, more ships for our saUors, 
more tanks, planes, and bombs. It Is impor¬ 
tant to America—^yes, even more Important 
than the accounts that come to us of unrest 
on enemy soil. Our production of war ma¬ 
terials must not lag. The need Is huge and 
we must keep abreast of it. Every extra man¬ 
hour of labor for our factories, on our rail¬ 
roads and farms, to vital now. Any American 
who falls to recognize this fact Injures the 
catuse of the United Nations In our common, 
all-out war effort. 

In that body of loyal workers, there are 
those who have given more than their labor. 
Into the war against the Axis they have 
sent their own sons. These Americans of 
Italian ancestry will help Italy again to be¬ 
come a free nation. In each division of the 
united States Army, nearly 500 soldiers, on 
the average, are the sons of Italian Immi¬ 
grants to America. Many more are of older 
Italian origin. I do not need to teU you that 
these men are abundantly represent^ in the 
list of heroes who have been decorated for 
bravery since December 7. 1041. 

lUBCAXXS BRAVXRT or ITALIANS 

One of these men, Lt. Willibald O. Bi- 
anchl, charged an enemy machine-gun nest 
on Battan Peninsula. He was wounded, but 
he sUtneed the Jap pUlbox with hand gre¬ 
nades. Then he climbed on top of a tank 
mid manned an antiaircraft gun. Again he 
was wounded. But he went on fighting untU 
he was hit a third time and disabled. He 
was awarded the Oong^ional Medal of 
Honor upon the recommendation of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

I could teU you of many othe r s Salvatore 
BatMgUa, now carried as ** roto s in g in action 
in the Omitral Pacific,** awarded the dis- 
tingtttohed servloe cross for hto part in a 
torpedo attack in the hattte of Midway: and 
Sgt. Oeorge Braga, who made a dash aoroM 
No MSa*s Xiand on Bstaan Peninsula, mn- 
ning a gauntlet of machine-gun fire to give 
TiliU to Ameitoaiis 

another pffstttcfi 


It to a long list, and an inspiring one. It 
does not surprise me that thto is so. Per¬ 
haps, it surprises Mussolini. 

Surely the fathers and mothers of these 
boys are malting the same saonflees, surely 
their feeUngs about It can be no different, 
from that of other fathers and mothers who 
are dtlsens of this country. They, too, would 
like to be citizens of America. Had it not 
been for the barrier of the literacy test, al¬ 
most without exoeption they would have be¬ 
come so long ago. 

WOULD LUT LfflEACT TI8T 

It to for this reason that X have recom¬ 
mended enactment of a bill which is now 
under consideration in Congress. By the 
terms of the bill, an alien, who is otherwise 
eligible, will be granted citizenship without 
taking the Uteracy test, provided be to 60 
years of age or older, and provided that 
he came to this oountiy before July 1, 1024, 
and has lived here continuously since. Thto 
measure wotUd, 1 think, remove the greatest 
single difficulty that has stood In the way of 
citizenship for a large niunber of the older 
generation of Italians, who, in all other re¬ 
spects. have made this country their own. 
Some 200,000 Italians would be affected by 
this new law. 

I know the problems of the people of Ital¬ 
ian origin who are living in this country. I 
know their heritage and background, their 
hopes and ambitions. For a long time I have 
known what their loyalties are. 

When war broke. 10 months ago, and they 
were declared **allen enemies,** I knew time 
would tell the story of these loyalties better 
than any words of mine, any assurances or 
predictions that I could make. Nevertheless, 
I said then, and I havO repeatedly said since, 
that there was no doubt in my mind that 
with a very few exceptions, these 600,000 
Italian **alien enemies'* were not enemies at 
all. 

Experience has borne me out. We now 
have the results of 10 months of an unprece¬ 
dented exercise of wartime vigilance. We 
have watched these Italians, these so-called 
"alien enemies.** we have investigated, we 
have acted on the slightest impulse of doubt. 
We have taken no chances. And what do 
we find? We find that out of the total of 
600,000 persons, there has been cause to in¬ 
tern only 228. or fewer than one-twentieth 
of 1 percent. 

The test of time, of actual performance, was 
essential. We wanted proof. We were rlgbt 
in requiring it. But now the proof has been 
given, and the stigma of "alien enemy*' would 
be unfortunate from now on, not only in 
name, if continued against the Italian popu¬ 
lation of this coimtry, it would be unfortu¬ 
nate in deed. 

I have an announcement to make to you 
tonight that comes as a result of the splen¬ 
did showing the Italians of America have 
made in meeting thto test. It also comes 
as the fulfilment of my own hopes, the con¬ 
summation et a project that has been very 
close to my heart. I now announce to you 
that beginning October 19, a week from today, 
Italian aUena will no longer be classed as 
aUen enemies. Ttom that time on the exon¬ 
eration which they have so weU earned will 
be granted them. With the approval of the 
President I have today issued the foUowlng 
order: 

"Section 902 of the Regulations Oontrol- 
ling Travel and Other Conduct of Enemy 
NattonaUties to amended by adding ibereto 
paragraph (f), so that it will read: Classes of 
persons not required to comply with these 
regulations: 

"(f) Any alien of Italian nationality." 

Of oourse, thto doea not mean that dan- 
fisrotts or disloyal persons are no longer sub¬ 
ject to apprehension or Intsmment. We still 
wlU take no ohanoss. It does mean that the 
sigiilaitlciitoqpidylngvup to now, to alien ene¬ 


mies no longer apply to Italian aliens. Those 
persons, though they are still aliens, are not. 
from this time forth, subject to the restric¬ 
tions Imposed by existing regulations on alien 
enemies. They will be free to participate in 
tbe war effort without the handicaps that 
have hampered them up to now. They will be 
free to travel and go about their lives as any 
other person. 

HINTS AID FOX OTHERS 

X wish to emphasize that In thus removing 
the label of alien enemy from Italians, we 
do not forget that there are other loyal per¬ 
sons now classed as alien enemies. Their sit¬ 
uation is now being carefully and sympa¬ 
thetically studied by the Department of 
Justice. 

To those who are affected by thto change, 
I say tonight: "You have met the test. Your 
loyalty to the democracy which has given you 
this chance you have proved and proved well. 
Make the most of it. See to It that all Italians 
remain loyal. We have trusted you; you must 
prove worthy of that trust, eo that it may 
never be said hereafter that there are dis¬ 
loyal groups among American Italians. If 
you love your freedom, give all that is in you 
for the Nation which is now fighting to pre¬ 
serve it." 

Finally, to those citizens ol Italy across the 
sea in whom the love of freedom has not died, 
I offer a brief message from America on this 
Columbus Day. The words are not mine; 
they are Italy's—the words of Giuseppe Maz- 
azine an address to the young men of his 
country, delivered at Milan in memory of the 
martyrs of Cosenza July 26, 1848. 1 quote: 

"B^ond the Alps, beyond the sea. are other 
peoples now flglitlng or preparing to fight 
the holy fight of independence, of nationality, 
of liberty: other peoples striving by different 
routes to reach the same goal—improvement, 
association, and the foundation of an au¬ 
thority which shall put an end to moral an¬ 
archy, an authority which mankind may love 
and obey without remorse or shame. Unite 
with them; they will unite with you." 

|Ftom the New York Times of October 13, 
1942) 

HE WHO HAS FAITH IN ITALT 

In his Columbus Day speech last evening 
Attorney General Biddle stated that out of 
800,000 Italians In this country clafisifled 10 
months ago os enemy aliens, only 228 had so 
conducted themselves as to merit Intern¬ 
ment; and that he had therefore, with the 
President’s approval, Issued an order, effective 
next Monday, removing Italians from the 
enemy-alien list. 

On the evidence he could not do otherwise. 
The 600,000 Italians of alien citizenship, the 
6,000,00C Americans of Italian ancestry, have 
proved their loyalty to American principles. 
Fascism may have hypnotized some of them 
for a time. It hypnotized some Americans of 
the older stock. When the test came fascism 
died among them. They looked again at 
Mussolini and saw that tiny man as he to: 
A strutting pygmy unworthy to tread the soil 
hoored by Mazzinl. They remembered Gari¬ 
baldi, crjdng in the teeth of the appeasers: 
"He who still has faith in Italy, let him follow 
me." They saw the shame and misery into 
which their beloved homeland baa been led: 
Italy as truly conquered, as truly betrayed as 
France has been. 

More than Italy and the Italians Is involved 
in this open hand extended to tbe Nation’s 
friends, and in the proposed legislation, which 
Mr. Biddle supports, lifting tbe requirements 
of the literacy test for the older generation of 
aliens who are otherwise eligible to become 
citizens. What these policies say to that we 
■hall tiY to recognize our friends wherever 
we find them; that we know they exist not 
only among tbe foreign-bom here but in 
Italy, In France, In the whole of eonquesed 
Europe. 
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Pulatld Dtj 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 

or tmoAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESfiNTATTVES 

Tuesday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
tinder leave to extend my remarks, 1 in¬ 
clude herewith two excerpts from the 
Dayton Journal Herald for October 11. 
1942—one an editorial and the other an 
article written by a great American and 
my friend. Ignatius K. Werwinski: 

rULAMES DAT 

The American people, who may be the moat 
generous on earth, are told so often they are 
Buckera In International affaln that some of 
them have come to believe it. Since they 
are bo strong and so rich and so influential, 
they are frequently caUed upon to help less 
fortunate countries. As a rcBUlt they some¬ 
times feel that they are always on the giving 
and never on the receiving end at the line. 

On this day which has been set aside by 
Congress to honor the memory of Count 
Casimir Pulaski, however, it might be well 
for the American people to remember what 
they owe to other countries. After all. every 
last one of us except the few remaining 
aborigines originated in those other countrieB 
and broiight their contributions to our com¬ 
mon culture to blend in our melting pot. 
Furthermore, we got considerable help from 
other peoples in our war for independence, 
with even the Whigs in England taking our 
side against their own government. 

One of those foreigners was Count Pulaski, 
who. having lost the war for freedom in his 
own Poland, came to America and Joined 
the Army of Washington in 1T77. At the 
age of 29 he became a brigadier general in 
the Colonial Army, was made chief of Cavalry, 
and fought brilliantly for our Independence. 
But it is not recorded that he ever con¬ 
sidered himself a sucker for doing so. He 
Just happened to believe that human beings 
should be free, whether they lived in the 
United States, which he helped create, or 
in Poland, which he saw dismembered. 

The reason why October 11 has been set 
aside as the day on which the American 
people would honor the memory of Count 
Pulaski is that he gave his life for Ameri¬ 
can independence on this day 163 years ago. 
having been mortally wounded in, the battle 
for Savannah. When one stops to think 
about what that really means he discovers 
with some surprise that no American soldier 
has ever done anything more or can ever do 
anything more to help the people of any 
other nation. 

PULASia DAT 

EdITOX OW TKX JOTmNAL-HBRALD: 

The impressiveness of the contributions 
made to America by the early Polish patriots 
is often brought into Just prominence. Par¬ 
ticularly. however, this government has been 
setting aside one especial day each year, Oc¬ 
tober 11, or which we honor the memory of 
Qen. Caslmtr Pulaski, who by virtue of a 
magnlfloent military career in the War for 
Independence seems to lead the lists of hun¬ 
dreds of hlF fellow Poles who have distin¬ 
guished themselves for extraordinary leader¬ 
ship. 

Count Pulaski was bom In Poland in 1747. 
Re was in his early twenties when his native 
country was beset by three great European 
nations who were determined to seize Poland 
and divide it among themselves. Young 
Pulaski, already well schooled in military af¬ 
fairs. Joined his father, who was a chief 
magistrate and a member of the nobility, and 


his two brothers in the war for Poland's inde¬ 
pendence. Upon the death of his father and 
one brother and the capture by the enemy 
of the second, he became commander of the 
Insurgent army. The odds were imconquer- 
able, however, and with the war lost and 
Poland partitioned, the youthful commander 
became an outlaw and sought refuge in 
France. It was there he met Benjamin 
Franklin, who spun for him the tale of the 
new country with all that it promised in 
glamour, adventure, and opportunity, and 
who described the struggle for Independence 
being made by the colonists. Pulaski needed 
slight encouragement for his sympathies for 
the oppressed and the struggling were in¬ 
herent. 

He arrived in 1777 and Joined the American 
forces as a volunteer. 

Pulaski and Lafayette fought their first 
American battle together at Brandywine— 
Pulaski as a volunteer without command, 
Lafayette as general. With General Wash¬ 
ington's forces being steadily repulsed, 
Pulaski asked for 30 horses and 80 men. 
With this small detachment he rode into the 
face of the British and saved the day. Four 
days later Washington appointed him the 
first general of American Cavalry. 

General Pulaski's legion made American 
history and contributed mightily to the win¬ 
ning of the Revolution. He is known as the 
father of the American Cavalry. 

On October 11,1778. General Pulaski's body 
was lowered to a wat^ grave after be had 
succumbed to a bullet wound suffered at the 
siege of Savannah. He died on the brig Wasp 
after medical attention failed. He fought 
2 brilliant years tor this Nation, and he died 
at the age of 81. But no American can forget 
the service he rendered nor the qualities in 
true patriotic zeal. 

From birth to death, Casimir Pulaski fought 
for the right of liberty and independence. He 
rebelled against dictatorial authority. He 
characterized unrelenting patriotism. It is 
fitting that the present session of Congress 
recognize the service he rendered, and none 
of us can afford to forget the principles for 
which he fought and died. 

There are today approximately 6.000,000 
Poles in America. Their forebears helped to 
settle America, fought for America, and died 
with honor on the battlefields of a new and 
great nation. The blood of many nationali¬ 
ties has been shed upon this land, but none 
more nobly and unselfishly has been given 
than that of the great Polish patriots. 

Ignatius K. Wiewinski. 


No Politics Now Best Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker. 1 desire 
to Insert in the Congressional Record at 
this time an editorial, which appeared in 
the October 4. 1942, issue of the Texar¬ 
kana Gazette. Texarkana. T6x.. entitled 
"No PoliUcs Now Best Politics." by Mr. 
Henry Humphrey, the editor. It is as 
follows: 

NO roLmca now best folitxcs 

President Roosevelt, after a swing around 
America, during which he inspected war 
plants of all sort and talked with persons in 
almost every walk of life except poliUcians. 
returned to Washington with the impression 
that the country at large is more all out lor 


war than the National Capital. Other persons 
who have visited Washington frequently and 
recently have come home with the same im¬ 
pression. There are indications that the 
President Ib getting farther away from poll- 
tlOB and doBer to war. He oocupiSB a poBitioxi 
of great power and It wouldn't take much 
pressure from him to bring an end to the 
hickerings In Waahington and the inter¬ 
ferences with war plant production that are 
making the American public sore at heart. 
The United States has reached a point at 
which all attempts at playing politics, and 
aU efforts to cater to organized blocs, no 
matter what breed, will cost the players more 
votes than they wlU gain. 


The Chetp Voice of Jetlons Slander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or MX880VXX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing two articles from the Taney 
County Republican of August 6. 1942: 

THE CHEAP VOICE OF JEALOUS BLANDER 

(W. S. Freeland) 

(For a true picture of the biU folk read the 
Story of Amanda LInkous in this is^e of the 
paper. It is the best reply that can be 
made.) 

A writer in a New York paper prints a 
senseless slander on Dewet Bhoet. Then to 
Justify it he makes grossly untruthful state¬ 
ments about the people here. Yet it 
Is out of the wide reaches of the hinter¬ 
land from which we get the strong men who 
carry the burden of the Nation's woe. The 
writer abuses and viUflea Dewet Short be¬ 
cause be has not been a rubber stamp for 
Franklin Roosevelt. He tries to excuse him¬ 
self by naming certain things Dewet voted 
against before the war. 

But the most evil thing in all the laws 
was the cowardly surrender of our rights as 
a people In the Roosevelt law that made it 
a crime for an American to travel the high 
seas if a buccaneer like Hitler ordered us to 
stay off. This law Franklin Roosevelt boasted 
of getting passed when he was running for 
office. Later he got It repealed when he had 
got the votes counted. 

This brazen Roosevelt sycophant does not 
mention that law. 

In my Judgment that was the big step that 
convinced Hitler we would let him run over 
us and not fight back and it gave to Japan 
a false notion of our courage to maintain our 
rights. For this most debasing surrender 
Franklin Roosevelt was a hurrah boy when 
he was asking for votes. 

The ill-starred Munich conference was an¬ 
other step in Hitler appeasement that made 
Hitler feel he could ride roughshod over the 
free nations. The incense burners filled the 
air with sweet offerings before the throne of 
Roosevelt, claiming him the father of the 
Munich arrangement. Roosevelt accepted all 
this with smiling condescension and basked 
in the fragrant odor of the Inoense of bis 
votaries. This was the second worst step. 
And the abueer of Dewey never heard of the 
Munich affair and Franklin's acceptance of the 
adulation of his rubber-stamp devotees. 

Franklin Roosevelt oould get blUions of tax 
dollars to give Harry Hopkins for boondog¬ 
gling. He built the most terribly dangerous 
political machine in all history and used tax 
money for its support. 
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Tet b 0 4lld not fortify Ou«m« or Wak«, or 
our Idancl outposts that Japan has taken 
with ease. More than that, after 8 years of 
boastful planning# during which time the 
shameless Roosevelt gloried in being the 
master of the Nation, he left us unprepared so 
that today a foreign foe holds more American 
territory than ever before in all our history. 
The primary fault for our lack of prepared¬ 
ness rests upon one man—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. He squandered billions in tax 
money on pet political projects that were the 
choice argument of political proteges for 
keeping Roosevelt in office. It was President 
Roosevelt who was the final responsible au¬ 
thority for the incompetents that permitted 
our heavy loss at Pearl Harbor. 

In an attempt to cover up the blundering 
incompetency of the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt his stooges turn to abuse. 

I have not agreed with Dewey in all of 
his votes before the war. But he was casting 
honest votes dictated by conscience and high 
patriotism and I resent the attempt to smear 
him to hide the greater blunders of the 
opportunist in the White House. 

Dxwbt Short Is a public officer, it Is proper 
to criticize his public acta. Franklin Roose¬ 
velt is a public officer, it is a right and a 
duty to criticize his blunders for they are of 
far greater danger to us and for the blunders 
of Roosevelt we shall pay a much higher 
price in toll and blood. For every drop of 
blocd an error of Dswet Short catises us to 
shed, the blunders of Roosevelt will cause us 
to shed a torrent. It is only by stern un¬ 
relenting and breve criticism of Franklin 
Rooceveit that we shall drive the rhythmic 
dancers, the criminal labor racketeers, the 
political misfits out of public life. 

The writer vilifies and abuses the people 
of the hills because they have not swallowed 
the evil bait of the Roosevelt evil domestic 
policies without question. The writer has 
either no knowledge or no respect for truth. 
We have no feeling of prejudice against any¬ 
one In our country. New York Is as much a 
part of the Nation as the hills but I wonder 
J\i8t how deeply some of them imderstand 
the principles of our Qovernment. Musso¬ 
lini. I believe, once boasted there are more 
Italians In New York than in the city of 
Home. 

One thing is certain in the hills, we do 
not have to have an Interpreter when we talk 
to a policeman nor a poly-lingual traveler's 
guide to get directions from a street-car con¬ 
ductor. 

One thing the writer forgets to mention. 
Dbwxt Short, from the hill country, is one 
of the most sought after speakers in the 
United States. And this is on his merits, 
not because he is a hurrah boy for the Prince 
of Tax Wasters coming with the subtle im¬ 
plication that he may have the smile of the 
White House and a million tax. dollars to 
spend for a boondoggling monkey house at 
Podunk. 

Dxwkt Short’s high standing is not bought 
and paid for by boondoggling tax dollars. 

One of the most contemptible and little- 
minded sneers Is the way the writer treats 
uncle Jacac Short. Ignorant of the gentle¬ 
ness and respected character^ this man, the 
writer marks himself as too mean of soul to 
be worthy of any hit of respect. When the 
devil wants a mean tow-minded dispenser of 
low-down slander he will sail in this writer; 
})erbap8 there will be lively bidding between 
the devil and the propaganda boys of the 
Eooeevelt administration for his service, 

When the etorm of battle ragee the men 
from the hills are there. They hate slavery, 
love freedom. They love Jiainoe and hate 
oppression; that is why th^ are for Dbwxt 
Bhokt and against Franklin the waster in 
domestic Ufa. 

And in spite of the blundering of the ad- 
asinistration and tte hothouee pete in high 
places we shall win this war. It is our war 
now; we will demand the kicking out of the 
dancers and the criminal racketeers who are 


slowing down production. And we will hold 
Franklin Roosevelt to a strict political ac¬ 
counting for his political acts and on proper 
occasion we shall demand the right to dis¬ 
place him with a man more fitted to lead us 
in this troubled hour. 


AMAHDA UHHOXm 

A while ago we got a bit of information 
that we lost before getting it set up in 
type so this week we took occasion to in¬ 
quire and get the facte again. Neighbors 
first gave us the information and after 
questioning we learned our memory was 
not at fault In general matters of fact. 
The story should be told in this day when 
politicians seeking to buy votes with tax 
money try to destroy the old habit of thrift 
and industry. 

Amanda Llnkous la the daughter of Mr. 
and Bfrs. George Linkous of Protem. Back 
some years ago her father suffered from 
over heat in his field work and was, for a 
time, not able to do full hard work. Her 
mother became an invalid and had to go 
to a sanitarium. This was enough to dis¬ 
courage any but the stoutest but Amanda 
was not to be discouraged by adversity. 
It was a challenge to her to win. 

To get her first two years In high school 
she rode 4 miles twice a day. helping with 
the farm work all the while. When she 
had got ready for the last 2 years she had 
passed the age of 20 and had to pay her 
own tuition and transportation. This girl 
worked out plowing corn and cutting hay 
to get money to pay tuition and bus fare. 
She had to walk 2 miles to the bus and 
as it is about twenty-five miles to Protem. 
the bus passed her stopping place about 
7 o'clock In the morning. 

This girl from the hills got up at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, milked the cows, did other 
work to make it possible for her sick parents 
to live without relief, and at night returned 
home to do the work again. 

Thiu she finished high school. 

After high school she went 2 terms to 
the Teachers College at Springfield. She sold 
a sow and 10 pigs to pay her tuition for the 
first term. She borrowed money for the sec¬ 
ond term. She worked for her board and 
room. 

Amanda Llnkous is now one of our county 
school teachers. We stand at salute in re¬ 
spectful admiration of this Taney County girl 
who has made good by her own grit and 
Industry. 

This is the kind of girls that are the hope 
of the Nation. No $5,000-a-year bureaucrat 
from the Roosevelt administration traveling 
about and singing a doleful song that ell 
hope is gone can get the ear of Amanda 
Llnkous. It would be hard sledding for $1,000- 
a-montb Harry Hopkins of boondoggling fame 
to make her believe she is too damn dumb to 
understand that waste Is not the way to 
success. 

These are the kind of women who moth¬ 
ered the hill people of the district that sup¬ 
ports Dbwbt Short, who Is vilified by a 
brazen tool of the Roosevelt incense-burning 
crowd. Because the children of the hill 
mothers cannot be bagged up, labeled, and 
sold like cattle at the polls to make the 
Roosevelt rotten deal of politloal relief a 
permanent way to control elections, the in¬ 
solent muckrakers come down here and lie 
about us and make it appear that we are 
ignorant people below the brand of beasts. 
X^t the soft-souled, soft-bodied incense 
burner c(mie here and live a while close to 
the strength and beauty of the hills God 
made to try the mettle of men and maybe 
he will get a little understanding <a what 
truth and self-req;»ct oan do to make a man. 

Amanda lAnkous is the best answer to the 
smug Jelly-souled pdppet of politloal demo- 
goguery that cmn be found. 

Let this pampered aoftie of the hothouse, 
Hyde Park brand of Industry come to the 
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hills, wake at 4 In the morning and fol¬ 
low the steps of Amanda Llnkous until he 
has, at 9 or 10 at night earned a night of 
sound and honest sleep and he will have a 
saner outlook on life and be on the first step 
to true manhood. His sneering falsehoods 
about the hill people are viler than lies 
dredged from the very nadir of hell. 


The Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MlCHtCAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 

Mr. DINOELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record. I Include the following letter 
and statement adopted at emergency 
conference held In the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Detroit, October 9, 
1842: 

October 9. 1942. 

The Honorable John D. Dinoxll, 

House Office Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Re Emergency Conference 

Dear Mr. Dincell: At the meeting held 
at the Y. W C. A. in Detroit today, to dis¬ 
cuss taking action on the Oeyer anti-poll- 
tax bill, the many organizations represented 
at the meeting adopted a statement, a copy 
of which I enclose. 

Pursuant to a suggestion made at the 
meeting Mrs. Philip Gentile of the Y. W. 
C. A. called your secretary today to ascertain 
whether you would read the enclosed state¬ 
ment into the CoKORCBSzoNAL Record on 
Monday, when the Oeyer anti-poll-tax bill 
will be brought before the House for vote. 
Your secretary advised Mrs. Gentile that she 
thought you would be willing to do this. 

It is my opinion that the adoption of 
the Geyer bill and its enactment Into law 
will be an historic step forward in the reali¬ 
zation of complete democracy in our coun¬ 
try. 

On behalf of myself and the others who 
are vitally concerned with this bill. 1 ex¬ 
tend my appreciation for your assistance and 
cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edgar DeWttt Jones. 


More than 10.000.000 citizens of the United 
States, both Negro and white, are at present 
denied the right to vote by the poll-tax 
requirements in 10 States. 

There Is now pending In Congress the Geyer 
blU which will, if passed, make it unlawful 
to require the payment of a poU tax as a pre¬ 
requisite for voting or registering to vote at 
any election for President or Vice President 
or presidential elector or Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

The abolition of the poll tax is no longer a 
matter of simple Justice. The extention of 
the election franchise to every American will 
more closely unite the people of the United 
States in our war for democracy against 
fascism and will demonstrate to the peoples 
of the world the sincerity of our declarations 
in the Atlantic Charter. 

The Oeyer bill will be voted upon in the 
United States House of Representatives on 
Monday, October 12, 1942> Unfortunately, 
representatives from poll tax States, who 
are opposed to the passage of this bill, do 
not have to subject their candidacy to the 
Democratic process in the coming electioa 
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and they will be in Washington to vote 
against its passage. 

The presence ot Michigan Congressmen in 
Washington and their vote in Xavor of the 
Oeyer bill will best demonstrate to the people 
of Michigan their service to the cause of 
democracy by which we live and for which 
we fight. 

We therefore call upon all Michigan Con¬ 
gressmen, both Democratic and Republican, 
to be present in Washington on October 12 
to vote in favor of the Oeyer bill. 

Dr. Raymond C. Miller, Detroit Teach¬ 
ers Association; Devera Stocker. 
Council of Jewish Women; Dr. Carl 
O Smith. Detroit Federation of 
Teachers; Mrs. C. R. Mueller. Con¬ 
sumers League of Michigan; Jack 
Raskin, Civil Rights Federation; 
.Ray Hatcher, Detroit Urban 
League; Ben Probe. Michigan Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
Council; Smest Goodman, National 
Lawyers Guild; Mrs. Hiram K. 
Smith, Detroit Federation of Wom¬ 
en's Clubs; Mrs. Philip Gentile, 
Totmg Women's Christian Asso¬ 
ciation; Isabel Weadock, Confer¬ 
ence on Christians and Jews; 
Gloster Current, National Associa¬ 
tion for Advancement of Colored 
People: LeBrun Simmons, National 
Negro Congress; Rosa Gragg, De¬ 
troit Association of Women's Clubs; 
Pauline Bass, Women’s Interna¬ 
tional Education Council: Rev. 
Charles Hill, Detroit Council of 
Churches; Buelah Whitby, Amer¬ 
ican Association of Social Work¬ 
ers; Andrew Brown. Social Service 
Employees Union; Richard 8. 
Bachman. Social Workers Club; 
Irving Pokempner, Union for 
Democratic Action; Idrs. Alfreida 
Gruhzit, American Association of 
University Women; Mrs. Ira Field, 
Zonta Club; Donald Thurber. Met¬ 
ropolitan Detroit Youth Council; 
Frank X. Martell, Detroit and 
Wayne County American Federa¬ 
tion of I.Abor; Dr. Oswald M. Gruh¬ 
zit. Wayne County Medical Socie¬ 
ty; Mrs. Bruce Douglas, Detroit 
Council of Church Women. 


Bill Jones If Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT L F. SIKES 

or rLoaiDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. snCES. Mr. Speaker, the foUow- 
Ing editorial, written by Roe Fulkerson In 
the Kiwanls Magazine, needs no com¬ 
ment. I ask that it be reprinted because 
to me it is one of the finest instances I 
have seen of putting squarely up to civil¬ 
ians at home the attitude of the man who 
gave his life for his coimtry on a distant 
battlefield. 

Bill Jones is dead. 

Bill Jones had Just graduated from agricul¬ 
tural college. He was ambitious to put into 
action all he had learned about ooneervation 
of soil, better breeding of cattle, rotating 
crops, because his dad'a farm was in pretty 
bad shape. When war came, BUI enlisted In 
the Army. 


BUI went to the Philippines and the little 
town where he was billeted was overrim by 
a horde of Japs. BiU fought aa long as he 
could and then, under orders, surrendered. 
They tied his hands behind him and a Jap 
eoldier started to rape a white woman. He 
had torn her blouse off when BUI kicked him 
in the belly, and three Japs waiting their turn 
rammed their bayonets into BlU's guts. 

This happened about the time you were 
telling the folks at your house that it was all 
darned nonsense to ration sugar becausa cake 
and candy were certainly no diet for soldiers. 

Bill Jones is dead. 

He was a soda Jerker in a small town, and 
when the bands blared and the flags fluttered, 
he signed up for the Navy. They put him on 
a torpedo boat. He learned to wear his hat 
on the comer of his bead, and to roll when 
he walked. Then his boat got into a scrap 
down in the South Seas. Bill stood by his 
gun and laughed as he fired it. but a sheU 
hit the deck beside BUI. When he tried to 
pull himself to his feet, he saw that his right 
arm was in the scuppers 6 feet away. He 
reached for his gun with his left hand, and 
then things went black. The list of the ship 
rolled a dead saUor into the scuppers where 
his dismembered arm lay. Its extended 
thumb touched the tip of his nose, so that 
in death as in life. Bill was thumbing his 
nose at the Jap ship that got him. 

This was Just the same day that you were 
rasing hell because they were rationing gaso¬ 
line. and for fear you couldn't drive up to 
the lake to go fishing every week-end this 
summer, you hid four cans of gasoline in your 
garage. 

BiU Jones is dead. 

BUI'S dad had a lot of money, and when 
BiU wanted his own plane dad bought it 
for him. Bill was a wild devil, driving a 
car out of all reason and flying a plane the 
same way. and getting drunk too often. 
But he was the first man in his town to 
respond to the Air Corps* call for fliers. 

Bill got into a dogfight over the English 
Channel. There were six German planes, but 
with a “Tallyho!” BUI dived into the bunch 
of them. He got two before a third one 
sent a burst of bullets into his back that 
almost cut him In half, but he held onto the 
stick until he rammed the fourth plane and 
went down with it locked in the flaming em¬ 
brace of death. 

This happened about the time you were 
beUyaching and feeling abused because of 
the outrageous treatment given you by the 
tire rationing board which would not allow 
you recaps for your pleasure car. 

BIU Jones Is dead. 

Bill was a boy who had inclinations for 
the ministry, but when the call came BiU 
laid aside his Bible and Joined the Marine 
Corps. BiU wasn’t much fun around the 
blanket where they were shooting craps, and 
he wasn’t so hot at the beer drinking con¬ 
tests in the Jukes, but he earned bis sergeant’s 
stripes before they sent his gang ashore in 
one of those new boats which land through 
the surf. 

The flst fuU of fighting fools charged a ma¬ 
chine gun nest, and BiU had Just taken 
careful aim and let go with a band grenade 
when another machine gun caught him. 
Four bullets hit his head, but a Marine hat 
four speeds forward and no reverse, and BUI 
fell toward the enemy. 

That was the afternoon when you were 
sitting at the golf club with a highball In your 
hand, telling tbe other three feUows in your 
foursome that If Income taxes were not re¬ 
duced. they were going to kill Initiative In 
this country. 

BIU Jones Is dead. 

BIU was a football player who had good 
prospects as professional coach at a smaU 
coUege. Then came Pearl Harbor. Bill used 
some football language and heeded for town 


to sign up With the parachute troops. He 
did all right. 

BUI got action In an air raid in enemy 
Country. He hit the groimd with a dozen of 
his pals and raced to where their machine 
gtms and grenades had landed near them. 
FuUy equipped, they made for a nearby farm 
house from which bullets were spraying like 
water out of a garden hose. 

Six of those machine gun bullets fairly cut 
BlU's legs off, but he lay on his belly In the 
mud and got two Heinies. BiU's last words 
were, "Of all the damn fool luck." 

That was the time you were telling the boys 
at tbe poker game that the union racketeers 
and the munition manufacturers were mak¬ 
ing fortunes out of this war, when we had no 
business getting into It in the first place. 

BiU Jones is dead. 

Bill was an uneducated clam digger on tbe 
New England coast, but he knew about boats. 
He had only one eye and the uniformed ranks 
would not take him, so he shipped on a 
tanker His ship was bringing oil up the 
coast when a German pig boat came up out 
of the slime and sent a torpedo into the hull 
amidships. The freighter burst into flames 
and BiU went over the side into the burning 
oil. 

When he came to the surface a machine 
gun was practicing on the bobbing heads. 
When the bullets hit Bill's head it burst open 
like a dropped egg. His charred bullet-riddled 
body sank beneath the surface. 

That was the night you were telling tho 
folks at your party that this war is being run 
by a lot of old women in Washington, the 
most mismanaged mess you ever heard of. 

Bill Jones is dead. When God in His in¬ 
finite kindness meets BiU Jones at Heaven's 
gate, He is going to say. "Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant!" 

What He Is going to say to you. God alone 
knows. 

In Federal Elections Poll-Tax Require¬ 
ments Should Be Abolished—diet’s 
Adopt the Attributes of Democracy 
Here—Why Talk About Dusemnating 
Freedoms to the Rest of the World 
While Neglecting To Enforce Freedoms 
Within Our Own Borders? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, October 12, 1942 

XT WILL TAXUe FXDSHAL ACTION TO IBMOVX THB 
POLL-TAX BBSTBXCmON ON TKS fUFniAOB 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, some of those who oppose the 
Oeyer bill to abolish the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in Federal elections 
pay Up service to the Idea of removing 
this restriction on the suffrage, but say 
that the action should be left to the 
eight States in which the restricted suf¬ 
frage exists. What chance is there of 
such State action being accomplished? 

The poll tax Is embedded in the con¬ 
stitution In Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virglniar-eeven of the eight poll-tax 
States. Only in Tennessee does it ap¬ 
pear that the poll tax might be abdUshed 
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slmidy by an act of Uie lecbdature, and 
even in Tennessee there is argument that 
an amendment to the State consUtution 
would be required. Let us look at the 
requirements for amending the constitu¬ 
tions of the poll-tax States; 

Alabama: A constitutional amend¬ 
ment must be passed by three-llfths of 
the members of both houses of the State 
legislature. It must be ratified by a ma¬ 
jority of the qualified voters at the next 
succeeding general or special election.— 
Alabama Cimstitution, section 284. 

Arkansas: An amendment must be 
passed by a majority of both houses of 
the legldature. It must be ratified by 
a majority of those voting at the next 
general election for Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives—not Just a majority of those 
voting on the amendment^Arkansas 
Constitution, article 18, section 22. 

Georgia: Must be passed by a vote of 
two-thuds of the membership of both 
houses of the leglslatwe. Must be rati¬ 
fied by a majority of the electorate vot¬ 
ing on the amendment.—Georgia Con¬ 
stitution, article 13,2-8602. 

Mississippi: An amendment must be 
passed by two-tbU'ds of the members of 
both houses for “3 several days” and by 
a majority of the qualified voters at an 
election. 'Rie election shall be preceded 
by 3 months’ public notice. If .the 
amendment is approved, it must be in¬ 
serted in the constitution at the next 
succeeding session of the State legisla¬ 
ture. The legislature meets biennially.— 
Mississippi Constitution, section 273. 

South Carolina: An amendment must 
be passed by two-thirds of both houses. 
Then it must be submitted to a referen¬ 
dum at the next general election for 
representatives and if approved it must 
be ratified by a majority of the members 
of the general assembly at its next ses¬ 
sion—South Carolina Constitution, ar¬ 
ticle 16. 

Texas: An amendment must be passed 
by two-thirds of each house at a biennial 
session and by a majority of the voters at 
an election to be fixed by the legislature 
within 3 months following the approval 


of the amendment by the legislature— 
Texas Constitution, article 17. 

Virginia: An amendment must be 
passed by a majority of the members of 
both houses and refeited to the general 
assembly at its first regular session held 
after the next general election for mem¬ 
bers of the house of delegates. If the 
amendment is approved by a majority 
of the members of that session of the 
general assembly, or any subsequent 
special session, it shall then be submitted 
to a vote of the qualified electors at an 
election to be fixed by the general as¬ 
sembly—Virginia Constitution, article IS, 
section 166. 

It is well that a constitutional amend¬ 
ment is not required to abolish the poll 
tax In Tennessee, for there amendments 
may not be proposed more than once 
every 6 years. A proposed amendment 
must be passed by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the legislature after which it is 
referred to the legislature “the next to 
be chosen” which must approve the 
amendment by a two-thirds vote. It is 
then submitted to a referendum of the 
qualified electors at an election “fixed 
at such times as the general assembly 
may prescribe.” The Tennessee Consti¬ 
tution has never been amended since it 
was adopted in 1870. 

What are the chances in the other 
seven poll-tax States of removing the re¬ 
striction on voting by amending the State 
constitutions? Such an amendment 
must originate in and be passed by the 
State legislature, the members of which 
have been elected by the restricted poll- 
tax electorate. It must be passed in some 
of the poll-tax States not by a simple ma¬ 
jority but by two-thirds of the members 
of the legislature, and in some States it 
must be passed by two successive sessions 
of the legislature. But even if these legis¬ 
lative obstacles are surmounted and a 
constitutional amendment is proposed, 
the removal of the poll tax is still not 
assured. 

The amendment must then be sub¬ 
mitted to the electorate. And what kind 
of electorate will vote upon the proposed 
amendment? It will be a minority elec¬ 
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torate, made up of those who have paid 
their poll taxes or have had them paid 
for them, those who for the most part 
represent the groups which benefit by 
minority rule. Will such an electorate 
vote to abolish the poll tax, when an en¬ 
larged electorate will reduce its own 
power and privileges? 

We may recall what happened in Ar¬ 
kansas in 1938. The Arkansas Constitu¬ 
tion is perhaps the easiest of all those of 
the poll-tax States to amend, as an 
amending proposal requires only a sim¬ 
ple majority of both houses of the State 
legislature at a single session. A pro¬ 
posed amendment to abolish the poll tax 
received such a majority at the 1937 ses¬ 
sion of the legislature. But when the 
proposed amendment was voted on at the 
general election in Arkansas in 1938 it 
was defeated by the minority electorate 
by a vote of more than 2 to 1. 

The total electorate Included less than 
10 percent of the potential voters in the 
State of Arkansas. 

The truth is that if the poll-tax restric¬ 
tion is to be abolished it must be by 
Federal action. This is not because the 
vast majority of the people in the poll- 
tax Stales do not want the poll tax re¬ 
pealed. but it is because the 10.000,000 
disfranchised are powerless to enfran¬ 
chise themselves. 

LABOR AND THE POLL TAX 

In the 8 poll-tax States where some 
10,000,000 citizens are disfranchised, the 
elected Representatives do not in fact 
represent any substantial group of the 
population. It has been estimated that 
not more than one-fifth of the employed 
population In the poll-tax States has been 
able to exercise its franchise. The follow¬ 
ing table, which was submitted in evi¬ 
dence before the Senate Judiciary sub¬ 
committee on the poll tax on September 
22,1842, shows the total votes cast, total 
employment, and employment in selected 
industries by congressional districts for 
the 8 poll-tax States, and indicates that 
in many districts the total number of 
votes cast is less than the number of 
workers in a single occupational group. 


Part 1, Alabama.— Total votes east, fatal employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, 

Alabama, 1940 


(Figuros rounded to closest lOOJ 



State 

total 

First, 

Boykin 

1 

Second, 

Grant 

Third, 

Steagall 

Fourth, 

Hobbs 

Fifth, 

Starnes 

Sixth, 1 
Jarman 

1 

Seventh, 

Manasen 

Eighth, 

Biwk- 

man 

Ninth, 

Patrick 

Total votes cast in 1940 oongreiaional election... 

260,600 

26,000 

83,400 

mBM 

28.300 

32,000 


39,100 

29,000 

40,000 

Total employed workers....7-.-...... 

893,800 

888,700 

100,800 

msoo 

KDfiri 

96,100 

79,400 

77,100 

79.000 


Employment in selected Induitriei: 

Aiprioulture.......... 

88^900 

40,900 

5M00 

88,400 

42,800 

42,000 

2,9(X) 

48,400 

40,800 

3,600 

Coal ynjpiwg ..- 

28,000 

28,800 


(0 

0) 

).4(K) 

200 

HDicca 

100 

12,60;) 

Oonitniotion..................*..—...-.-. 

Vooo 


2,800 


2,100 

axM 

1.400 

2,800 

6,400 

Food products................n.x.-n_r_^ __ 

10,300 

1,700 

900 


1,100 

600 

800 



600 

2,800 

'rextwHD^ products........ 

44,700 


6,100 


10,400 

900 

1,900 

8,6(M) 

700 

lawmini, and planing mills..................... 

81,200 

84,400 

200 


8,000 

2,700 

3,800 


1.4(X) 

1,100 

Iron and sted and tbetr products......... 

100 

200 


6.40i) 

],(N)0 

(>) 

600 

2;^9(N) 

e,m 

Railroads. 1 

16,900 

1^400 


700 



1,100 


1,0UU 


Source: Vae votei nit: U. S. Ofliciil CongreisloMl Plrectory, June 1942. For exoployment: Stiteentb Census of the United States, Population, 2d aerlee 
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Pabt 2, Arkansas. —Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, 

Arkansas, X940 


fFlgureg roimded to cloeeat 100) 



Stata 

total 

First, 

Gathlngs 

Second, 

Mills 

Third, 

Ellis 

Fourth, 

Cravens 

Fifth, 

Terry 

sixth. 

Norroll 

Seventh, 

Harris 

Total vote.s east In 1940 congressional election. 

Total employed workers... 

Employment in selected industries: 

Agriculture.................................. 

208,900 

£83,900 

300,100 

17,200 

3l,fi00 

11,600 

83,100 

133.500 

88,900 

3,000 

4,700 

1,400 

26,100 

60,400 

38,700 

l,fi00 

2,400 

800 

29.600 

61,300 

81,100 

1,800 

1,500 

600 

29,000 

67,500 

28,200 

2,200 

4.400 

1.400 


§§ii §§ 

27,000 

89,200 

42,300 

2,100 

8,700 

1,500 

Construction. 

Doming, sawmills, and planing mills... 

Kaiunads.....______—___ 



Sour('Cs: For votes cfust: U. 8. OfRcial Congicssional Directory, Juno 1Q42. For employment: Sixtoonth Census of the United States, Population, 2d series. 


Part 3. Georgia. —Total votes cast, toted employment, and employment in selected indus tries by congressional districts, Georgia, 1940 


fFlKUres rounded to closest 100| 



State 

total 

First, 

Peterson 

Second, 

Cox 

Third, 

Pace 

Fourth, 

Camp 

ill 

Sixth, 

Vinson 

Seventh, 

Tarver 

Eighth, 

Qibsun 

Ninth, 

Whelchel 

Tenth, 

Brown 

Total votes east in IWO c'ongresslonal election. 

271,500 
1,107,400 

28,700 

20,100 

22,900 

2^600 

41,700 

22,000 

37,300 

24,500 

80,200 

72,600 

18,600 

Total employed workers.. 

Employment In selected industries: 

112,700 

96,100 

135,200 

101,000 

191,800 

99,1(H) 

107,700 

83,700 

106,600 

Agriculture. 

375,500 

42,400 

50,400 

66,300 

30,000 

7,500 

39,800 

30,600 

34,200 

35,900 

42,400 

Forestry. 

13,500 

3,400 

1,500 

1,100 
3.800 

(0 

1(H) 

300 

(‘) 

6,900 

100 


f'onstructlon. 

41.700 

4,200 

3,000 

2,600 

12,000 

8.300 

4,000 

3,000 

2,200 

3,500 

Food products ... 

18.100 

2,000 

2,300 

2,400 1 

800 

5,600 

1,300 

800 

1,100 

400 

1,500 

8.300 

Textile mill products .. 

84.8iKl 

100 

1.500 

9,000 

26,200 

6,800 

3.600 

23,000 

300 

6,000 

Apparel and other fabricated textile products.. 

10,400 

29, :too 

100 

100 

600 

6<00 

3,400 

700 

900 

6.400 

2.400 

200 

2,800 

2.200 

1,300 

2,600 

Tyogging, sawmills, and planing mills. 

4,500 

2,000 

4,100 

2,200 

4,100 

3.800 

Chomicals.... 

11,800 I 

2,200 

1,(NH) 

1,100 

1.100 

300 

2,100 

700 

1,7(K) 

1,500 

ion 

l.lOO 

Kuilroads. 

23,600 j 

3.900 

1,900 

1 

1,000 

7,200 

2; 300 

1,400 

2,500 

60U 

1,700 


»Less than flO. 


Bouia’s>; For votes enst.: U. 8. Offlcial-Conpressional Directory, June 1M2. For Employment: Sixteenth Census of the United States, Population, 2d series. 

Part 4. Mississippi. —Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selec ted industries by congressional districts, 

Mississippi, 1940 


fFigurcs given to nearest Iflu] 



State 

total 

First, 

Hankin 

Second, 

Whitten 

Third, 

Whitting¬ 

ton 

Fourth, 

Ford 

Fifth, 

Collins 

Sixth, 

Colmer 

Seventh, 

McOehee 

Total votes cast in 1940 congressional election. 

Total employed workers. 

Beieotod industries; 

Agriculture....... 

Construction. 

Food (manufacturing). 

Apparel... ... .. 

146.200 
727,500 

419.700 
24,2IN) 
8,000 

7.300 

28.200 

9.300 


16.900 

75.900 

56,200 

2,400 

200 

400 

1,300 

GOO 

13,000 

164,000 

117,800 

3,800 

700 

0) 

2,000 

900 

15.300 
01,100 

40,400 

1,700 

300 

100 

8.300 
600 

24.100 
ls0,(M)0 

46.100 
2,200 

600 

300 

6,100 

1,600 

26,000 

96,600 

32,400 

4,500 

3,600 

2.300 
5,800 

1.300 

iiiiii if 

lagging and sawmills... 

Ksdlroads... 


1 Less than fiO. 


Sources: For votes cast: U. 8. Oflicial Congressional Directory, June 1042. For employment; Fixteenth Census of the United States, Population, 2d series. 

Part 5, South Carolina. —Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts. South 

Carolina, 1940 


IFinirc-s rounded to closest IflO] 



State total 

First, 

Kivers 

Second, 

Fulmer 

Third, 

Hare 

Fourth, 

Bryson 

Fifth, 

Richards 

Sixth, 

McMillan 

Total votes east in 1940 congressional election... 

99,700 

16,900 

15,100 

16,100 

24.500 

14,000 

12,200 

^V)Ia 1 employed workers.. . 

661,100 

100,100 

128.300 

107,400 

122,700 

80,400 

116,200 

Emtilnyihent in selected industries: 

Agriculture. 

260,800 

35,700 

51,100 

43,200 

27,100 

35,300 

68,300 

Textile mill products. 

100,500 

(0 

9,300 

26,000 

41,500 

20,800 

2.900 

Construction. 

22,400 

5,000 

5,300 

3,000 

3,700 

2,m 

3.200 

I,*ogglng. sawmills, and planing mills..... 

19,300 

5,500 

L300 

4,000 

2,100 

700 

1,800 

5,100 

KaiJroads. 

7,800 

1,900 

900 

1,600 

600 

1,600 


> Less than SO. 

Sources: For votes cast; U. 8. Ofnelal Congressional Directory, June 1942. For emplojunent: Sixteenth Census of the United States, population, 2d scries. 


Part 6, Tennissbe. —Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, 

Tennessee, 1940 


[Figures rounded to nearest lOOj 



State 

tot^ 

First, 

Keeoe 

Second, 

Jennings 

Third, 

Kefauver 

Fourth, 

Gore 

Fifth, 

Priest 

Sixth, 

Courtney 

Seventh, 

Pearson 

Eighth, 

Davis 

Ninth, 

Cooper 

Total votes case In 1940 congressional election. 

Total employed workers. 

Euiploynjent in elected industries: 

Agriculture. 

Toal mining. 

(Construction. 

Food products. 

n exlUe-mill products... 

Apparel nod other fabrlcaterl textile products. 

lagging, sawmills, and planing mills. 

Chemicals. 

Iron and steel and products. 

Kuilroads. 

417,200 

941,700 

312,000 

9,500 

42,800 

16,200 

37.400 
14,200 

19.400 
17,700 
12,900 

1 22 ; 100 

57,600 
110,700 

46,500 

1,000 

4,100 

1,700 

800 
2 ; 400 
7,200 
800 
1,700 

72,900 

128,400 

25,100 

5,500 

6,300 

2,800 

13,600 

2,800 

1,800 

4,800 

§§i§i§i§i§ §1 

43.100 

96.100 

53,500 
700 
3,300 
1,100 
1,700 
2,000 
2 ; 200 
200 
too 
800 

49.000 

136>700 

27,600 

^^^200 

8.400 

2.400 
2^800 
1,100 

4.400 
1,900 
ilOO 

24.500 

60.500 

35.200 

(0 

2,400 

600 

800 

2,000 

1,900 

1,700 

600 

600 

25,600 

75,300 

48,000 

0) 

2,300 

600 

800 

000 

2,200 

200 

34,800 

82.500 

51.500 
(«) 

2,000 

600 

1,100 

1,200 

700 

100 

0) 

600 

58,300 

140.600 

11,700 

(•) 

8,500 

4. 100 
1,000 

900 

2,900 

2,900 

1.100 
5,300 


> I^ess than SO. 


Sources; Fur votes cast; U. S. Official Congressional Directory, June 1942. for employment: Sixteenth Census of the United States, Population, 2d series. 
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Paw 7. rotoi voU» ea$t, total emptofment, md wtiptoywent in *etaeted induatHes by ooTtgresaUmal distrusts, Tesas, 1940 > 



1 

1 

t 

1 

r 

i 

J 

' 

|| 

Fourtli. Bay- 
bum 


4. 

is 

m 

* 

•a 

•2 

• 

09 

If 

H 



n 

ja 

s 

k 


JO 

II 

2 ° 

Fourteenth, 

Kleberg 

xT 

h 

•c e 

00 


09 

43“ 

il* 

H 

Nineteenth, 

Alabon 

Twentieth, 

Kilday 

Twenty-first, 
Bomb 1 

Total votes esft 1940 
ooDfreiBionAl alee* 



























tion. 

Total employed 

workers. 

Bmployment in se- 
leotsd ixiduB* 

triei; 



43,600 


4(^300 


38,800 










34,800 

45.8a) 



80,400 


2,188.400 




70,6a) 


82.600 










77,8a) 


08,5a) 






























jijlj 





■.i>:r>i 

rfXyjj 





32,700 

18 , ax) 

ESTTo 



iofiB] 

28,400 

22,800 

:i7,3a) 








800 

ax) 



Bclcfol 

■Ejj] 

100 

8(X) 


0 .200 

1,300 

Aeon 

2 , 8 a) 

4>inn 

2,400 
4 ’inn 

ufwil rwui 

Oonstraction..— 





3,800 

10 , WK) 

4,900 


3,1(X) 


8,8a) 

6,300 

EEcu 

8,000 

3 . 8 a) 


4i800 

■UBI 

.%3(X) 

E*!Tn 


4,800 
800 

HituluBfiSBIin 






■i 



1,000 

1 , 1 a) 

■jVjXU 


1,800 


1,700 

1 ; 100 

'800 

liTOl 


8.9a) 





20) 

EE3 




KB] 

^00 

go 

200 

90 

80 

200 

■1 

00 

/MX) 

2 ni> 

Printing. 

18,300 



600 

400 


3,200 

40) 

200 

3,200 

600 


800 

1,600 

8(X) 

8(M) 

«X) 

6a) 

800 

MX) 

1 , 0 a) 

400 

5n:i 

Petroleum refining 

87,200 


12,100 

900 


i,a)u 

200 

200 

12,100 

1 , 9 a) 

100 

80 

1.4U0 

TOO 

1,700 

100 

600 

MX) 

2, (MX) 
2(X) 


1(X) 

Mschinery.,. 

17,300 

100 

800 

300 

300 

2,^00 

20) 

70 

8,900 

7,200 

200 

200 

100 

800 

000 

4a) 

200 

3a> 

200 

:ex) 

aio 

inn 

Ualiroads. 

47,300 

2,100 

1,600 

1,600 

2,100 

2 ,900 

1,700 

2,000 

2,700 

1,200 

1,700 

4 , 2 a) 

1,200 

1,900 

1,200 

3,800 

800 

1, MX) 

1,1(X) 
1,400 
tUM) 

2 .H 00 

i.ax) 

1,4W) 

1,2(M) 

700 

Trucking. 

21,200 

700 


900 

800 

7a) 

2,200 

800 

800 

2,000 

700 

600 

700 

l.lOU 

1,000 

1.000 

1.200 

li(KX) 

650 

' 700 

l,a)u 

500 

Other transport... 

38,700 

1,200 

8.300 

fiOO 

6(KI 

2,700 

OK) 

600 

8,000 

8.100 

4,800 

ax) 

800 

l.KOO 

a)o 

1 . 7 a) 

l.OX) 

l',30O 

750 

MM) 

vtmuos . 

22,100 

fiOO 

1 , 2 a) 

600 

600 

3.000 

800 

700 

900 

800 

OW) 

1,200 

900 

Lloo 

800 

i,ax) 

900 

800 

000 

700 


For votes cast: U. 8. Offloial Congressional Directory. June 1942. Fur employment: Sixteenth Census of the United States, Population 2d series 
• liOSstbanSO. * 

Figures rounded to closest 100. 


Part 8, Viroinia.—T otal votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, Virginia, 1940 

(Figures rounded to closest 100) 



State 

total 

First, 

Bland 

Second, 

Harris 

Third, 

Batter- 

field 

Fourth, 

Drewry 

Fifth, 

Burch 

sixth, 

Wood- 

rum 



Ninth, 

Flanna- 

gan 

Total votes cast in 1940 congressional election. .. 

’I'otal employed workers... 

Employment in selected industries: 

Agrlottituro. 

Coal mining. 

Construction. 

Textile-mill products.! 

I^ogging. sawmills, and planing mills. 

Chemicals. -. 

Transportation equipment other than automobile. .. 

Kailroads ...- . ... * 

810,600 

933,100 

222.700 
20,100 

48.800 
30,300 

25.600 

20.600 

20.800 
81,600 

22,800 

92,700 

22.600 

0 ) 

8,900 

100 

8.300 

1.300 
9,000 j 
1.800 

29,800 

130,600 

10,300 

(‘) 

6,700 

700 

ailHX) 

2.4a) 

10.200 

6,400 

30,000 

127,100 

7,600 

8,000 
400 
2,400 
8 , MM) 

2 a) 

6,300 


2^Qa) 

98,100 

40,600 
KXi 
3,400 
15.200 
2.7(X) 
400 

(•) 

000 

44.100 

100,300 

18,000 
400 
8 ,8(X) 
5,100 
l.MX) 
8,000 
200 
9,400 

40,:i00 

84,600 

26, m 
0 ) 

8,800 

4,400 

l.Na) 

2,900 

(») 

1,600 


6ft, .MX) 
93.7(MJ 

30, ax) 
19. MX) 
3.7(K) 

2 , m 

3. 2(K) 
2,200 

(*) 

1 2.500 


I Loss than AO. 

Bourcos: For voles cast: U. 8. OOlcial Congressional Directory, June 1942. For employment: Sixteenth Census oi the United States, Population, 2d aeries. 


Ten Bags of Ragi Wrapped With Red 
Tape—Weight Unknown 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 

OF mCKlOAN 

IN IKE HOUSE OF REPRBSElNTATIVfiS 

Tuesday, Octolber 13,19i2 

Mr.ENQEL. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that are 
being wasted by this Government, I want 
to call attention to one bit of economy 
wrapped with red tape. 

On October 9, 1942, the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department, on 
Form No. B. P. O. SO, Invitation No. MD- 
8P--276, File No. 25-40721, extended an 
invitation to the public to bid on the sale 
of surplus property that is rather inter* 
esting. The invitation reads in part as 
follows; 

Sealed bids, in triplicate, will be received 
ta the Procurement OlBoe at the Procurement 
Division Building, Seventh and D Streets SW., 
Waahingtqn, D. O., untU 10 a. m., war time, 
October 18. 1942, for the purchase and re¬ 
moval of the material hereinafter described, 
etc. 


Terms and conditions 

1. Bidders are urged to inspect property 
prior to submitting bids. 

2. The Government reserves the right to 
reject any or all bids, or parts thereof, and to 
waive technical defects, if in the opinion of 
the procurement officer the interests of the 
Government so require. 

3. Proposals must be accompanied by cash, 
cashier’s check, certified check, or postal 
money order, etc. 

4. All material listed herein Is offered for 
sale ’’as is” and ’’where is", and without re¬ 
course. This is not a sale by sample. 

5. When property is sold on a lot basis, the 

purchaser will be required to pay the price 
bid for the lot. ^ * Any weighing ex¬ 

pense must be borne by the purchaser unless 
otherwise indicated herein. 

6. Upon payment of the purchase price In 
full, title to the material passes to the pur¬ 
chaser and all handling thereafter shall be at 
the expense and risk of the purchaser. The 
Government will exercise usual care in pro¬ 
tecting material, etc. 

7. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, 
or Resident Commissioner, shall be admitted 
to any share or part of this contract or to 
any benefit that may arise therefrom, unless 
It be made with a corporation for Us general 
benefit. 

So Members of Congress, or Delegates 
or Commissioners to Congress, are pro¬ 
hibited from profiting from this contract. 
The Invitation continues: 

All bidden are cautioned to read carefully 
conditions and terms of sale before bidding. 


Bids should be prepared In ink, indelible 
pencil, or with typewriter, and should be 
signed by bidder in Ink or indelible pencil. 

Covenant against contingent fees: The 
contractor warrants that he has not em¬ 
ployed any person to solicit or secure this 
contract upon any agreement for payment 
of a commission, percentage, brokerage, or 
contingent foe. Breach of this warranty shall 
give the Government the right to annul the 
contract, or In Its discretion, to deduct from 
the contract price or consideration, the 
amount of such commission, percentage, 
brokerage, or contingent fee. 

Who says that the C3K)vemment is not 
being protected against grafters, shysters, 
and so forth? Who says the Govern¬ 
ment is not protected from even the at¬ 
tempts of Congress to profit or share in 
the profits of the sale of surplus property? 

No, this Is not the Pentagon Building 
that is being sold; it is not the famous 
Oregon, or some other abandoned battle¬ 
ship, which Is being offered for sale to 
scrap dealers—this Is Just the Work 
Projects Administration selling 10 bags 
of rags, weight unknown, for on page 2 
of the invitation, the following descrip¬ 
tion is given: 

Description of property: Item, 1; quantity, 
approximately 10; unit, bags; material, rags. 

Approximate weight not given. The suc- 
eessful bidder would be required to have rags 
weighed in presence of representative of the 
Work Projects Administration. 
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A Place for a Westerner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THS HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday» October 13,1942 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
insert in the Congrsssional Rscord an 
Interesting editorial which recently ap¬ 
peared in the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

For many years the westerly part of 
the United States has been without rep¬ 
resentation on the Supreme Court. The 
only member of the Supreme Court who 
can be called a western representative, 
by any stretch of the imagination, is 
Mr. Justice Douglas, who spent a few 
years of his childhood there. 

This editorial very clearly expresses 
the sentiments of the people of the West. 
Thjb Presxpent Should Be Urged To Name a 
Pacific Coast Man to the Supreme Court 
Vacancy 

The drafting of Supreme Court Justice 
James P. Byrnes to direct the President's 
program of economic stabillEatlon has, of 
course, created a vacancy in the Nation's 
highest tribunal which must be filled by 
Presidential appointment, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

And the President thus has created an op¬ 
portunity to give to the Pacific coast recogni¬ 
tion that is long overdue by nominating a 
westerner for the high position. 

Not since the administration of President 
Hoover has the Pacific coast, and California, 
particularly, enjoyed representation in the 
high appointive posts of the Government 
commensurate with its political and eco¬ 
nomic. and now, during the war, its stra¬ 
tegical importance. 

Because the destinies of the Nation are 
becoming increasingly wrapped up in the 
destinies of the Pacific coast, it is becoming 
Increasingly imperative that such recognition 
and representation be accorded the far West. 

THE WEST'S IMPORTANCE 
It has come to be true that the problems 
of the West are frequently the problems of 
the Nation. And there can be no sound basis 
for Judgment or formulation of policy that 
doss not take into account the western view¬ 
point. 

Particularly is this true In regard to the 
United States Supreme Court. It is apparent 
that that tribunal, in the years immediately 
in prospect, will be called upon to render 
many Judgments directly relating to the west 
coast if not, indeed, rooted in and derived 
from west coast conditions and circum¬ 
stances. Adequate Pacific coast representa¬ 
tion on the bench Is. therefore, mandatory. 

The President, particularly in the light of 
things learned during his recent western tour, 
cannot be InsenalUve to these considerations. 

But as in other Instances when eminent 
nominations are in prospect, he imdoubtedly 
will be pressed to seek his candidates else¬ 
where for political or similar expedients. 

THE SENATORS' DUTY 

The President is bound by the Constitu¬ 
tion to heed the advice of the Senate in 
Supreme Court appointments. 

It therefore clearly becomes the duty of 
west-coast Senators, both to their constitu¬ 
encies and to their Nation, to importune the 
President to make a west-coast appointment 
In this instance. 


And It likewise becomes the duty of every 
voter to urge his Senators to make the necee- 
sary representations to Mr. Roosevelt now, 
before it is too late. 

It cannot be argued that there is a lack 
of qualified candidates in this area. Some 
of the ablest legal minds of the Nation are 
on the Pacific slope. 

A flood of communications urging the Sen¬ 
ators concerned to Immediate action in this 
important matter should begin flowing Into 
Washington without delay. 

Both regional and national interests de¬ 
mand that the President be advised at once 
in what direction his duty lies in this im¬ 
portant matter. 


The Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GREGHOLBROCK 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13, 1942 

Mr. HOLBROOK. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are facing a fateful issue, a matter 
of supreme Importance to our democracy. 

We cannot expect unity In our titanic 
struggle, unless we are willing to guar¬ 
antee democratic privileges and rights 
to all our people. Today, we will deter¬ 
mine whether or not such rights and 
privileges shall be extended. 

It is the Negro and poor white who is 
the most affected by the tax on voting 
in the poll-tax States. The tax is ex¬ 
ceedingly effective in keeping our citi¬ 
zens away from the polls. 

Let us do our duty, pass this legisla¬ 
tion, and show the world true democracy. 


Plight of the Dairy Farmer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. KNUTEHILL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Pasco Herald entitled 
•'Sources of Supply Threatened.” I 
have Just returned from a 10-day trip 
through the Fourth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict. I was informed on good author¬ 
ity that 25 percent of dairy cows have 
already been sold. There will be an 
auction every day this month in Kittitas 
County and over 75 in all. This Is 
true all over the State. The situation is 
critical and serious. Most of these cows 
are later sold over the butcher's block as 
beef. This means that our butterfat, 
milk and cheese supply next year will be 
greatly decreased. More than this— 
there will be less calves both for heifers 
and beef raised. A food shortage is im¬ 
minent unless constructive steps by the 
Government are taken at once to stabilize 


the labor problem so that agriculture 
may be supplied with all the labor it 
needs at reasonable wages. The fore¬ 
going editorial emphasizes this fact. 

SOURCES or SUPPLY THREATENED 

That our sources of supply for foods are 
seriously threatened is not Idle talk. And 
some of the commodities which are going to 
be sorely needed and of which we thought 
we could increase the supply rather than see 
it diminished, are the very ones affected first. 

The alarming rate at which dairy and beef 
production is declining is a warning, or 
should be, to those directing the mobilization 
of our manpower. Herds of cattle, dairy 
and beef stock, are being liquidated to the 
definite impairment of our future supply of 
food products. And the reason is shortage 
of labor in nearly every instance. Some few 
are unloading because of the excellent prices 
prevaUing for beef and the producers see a 
chance to clean up. but by far the greatest 
number of herds going to the butcher shop 
are sent there because the owners are unable 
to handle them. 

As a definite illustration of what is going 
on. a man who is in a position to know, told 
us just last week that 10 sales were adver¬ 
tised within a week in one community in the 
Palouse country. Seven out of the 10 were 
dairy herds, and a checkup on the sgIch 
showed that 50 percent cf the dairy stock was 
sold to slaughter houses, and only 60 percent 
went to other producers for replenishment or 
Increase of their herds or to other farmers 
who wanted to supplement already small 
herds. 

This process has only one outcome—les¬ 
sened dairy and potential hsef production. 
And these herds were in localities where se¬ 
vere restrictions or regulations on handling 
the products had not entered the picture. 
Inability to get help and the taking away of 
present help by selective service boards was 
the reason. 


The Epic of Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BUTLER B. HARE 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following speech delivered by 
Hon. Sergio Osmeha, Vice President of 
the Philippines, before the American 
Women's Voluntary Services of New York, 
N. Y., October 9.1942: 

Madam chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I wish to thank you most cordially for the 
privilege of being with you tonight. To you. 
the patriotic members of the American Wom¬ 
en s Voluntary Services of New York, X extend 
my congratulations on the valuable assist¬ 
ance that you are so unselfishly rendering to 
the United States and the world at large in 
these critical times. 

As 1 stand here, my thoughts carry me 
back to the PhUipplnes where, only a year 
ago, our women, aided by their American 
sisters, busily engaged in prewar preparations 
for clvUlan defense. Many of them took up 
first-aid courses. As relief workers they 
toUed in school buildings that had been con¬ 
verted into emergency centers, participated 
in air raid and black-out drills, and helped in 
the evacuation of thousands of people living 
in congested districts of Manila. Through 
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their civic organizations they also helped the 
Bed Cross. 

You have, no doubt, read about the daring 
escape of a group of United States Army 
nurses from the Philippines. 1 know them; 
I was with them. Their story is sad but in¬ 
spiring. It tells of the hardships and dangers 
in the performance of their duties, in caring 
for the wounded and sick, and in catering to 
the wounded and impoverished. Those wom¬ 
en know intimately the meaning of want 
and privations, heart-aches, and disappoint¬ 
ments. We have only praise and gratitude 
for them. 

Their suffering, the bitterness of their mis¬ 
fortune, is but a mild reflection of the pro¬ 
found distress of Filipino womanhood, and of 
woman's sorrows throughout the world—in 
war-torn China, in castigated Europe, and 
in other lands where the perpetrators of ag¬ 
gression have unleashed the full fury of their 
hate. 

Today, our women in the Philippines, both 
Americans and Filipinos, are continuing to 
undergo Indescribable hardships. Many of 
them have lost their loved ones. Added to 
their mortal grief and anguish are the arbi¬ 
trary and humilatlng exigencies of a military 
occupation. Let us all hope that the hour of 
their happy deliverance is not far off. 

War is cruel; It is terrible and inhuman 
in Its consequences. It wreaks havoc and 
destruction on all peoples regardless of guilt 
or responsibility. For the madness of a few 
men many must suffer. 

We did not provoke this war. We did not 
give cause to any nation to attack us. It 
was thrust upon us. This aggression—this 
unjustified attack—is only a sample of what 
we can expect if despotic and militaristic 
governments are allowed to rule the world. 
In such a world no pledge would be sacred, 
no peace enduring, no life bearable. 

The tragic part of this war is that it caught 
the democracies unprepared. They believed 
in the sanctity of treaties and trusted their 
neighbors too much. They made only lim¬ 
ited preparations pursuant to a reasonable 
defense program, while the dictators were 
secretly and feverishly working day and night 
on their fiendish plans of world domination. 

The Filipino people are peace-loving. As 
a matter of fact, our own constitution re¬ 
nounces war as an instrument of national 
policy. The national defense law. passed 
on December 21, 1935, which requires com¬ 
pulsory military training for citizens of a 
certain age. had only in view the necessary 
preparation of the Philippines for the re¬ 
sponsibilities of Independence by 1946. We 
did not contemplate the organization of a 
large standing Army, but following Switzer¬ 
land's example, we were training our citi¬ 
zens for military duties in the event of an 
emergency. The logic and practicability of 
our defense program can be better under¬ 
stood If we consider the fact that under 
the Independence Act the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Philippines continues 
unimpaired until July 4, 1946, and until 
such time the defense of the Philippines 
against external aggression remains pri¬ 
marily the responsibility of the United 
States. 

Notwithstanding this fact, we voluntarily 
and whole-heartedly cooperated with the 
United States in the discharge of her ob¬ 
ligations. In the summer of 1941, when 
the signs of an impending war in the Paclflc 
became apparent. President Quezon defined 
the stand of the Filipino people in these 
memorable words: 

*ln this grave national emergency, the 
stand of the Filipino people is clear and un¬ 
mistakable. We owe loyalty to America and 
are bound to her by bonds of everlasting 
gratitude. Should the United States enter 
the war. the Philippines would follow her 
and fight by her side, placing at her disposal 
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all our manpower and all our natural re¬ 
sources. however limited these might be. 
We stand with the United States in life and in 
death." 

This pledge has been fulfilled. Filipino 
blood has been shed freely and abundantly 
in defense of the stars and stripes. In the 
same hallowed ground where his American 
comrade in arms fell the Filipino soldier 
oozed his last drop of blood and murmured 
his last dying prayer to God to grant victory 
to American arms. He fought without re¬ 
serve. gallantly and unflinchingly. 

The Battle of the Philippines is an inspiring 
saga of valor and heroism, of steadfast loyalty 
and devotion to country and duty. In Bataan 
our soldiers faced their supreme test, in a 
terrible and unequal struggle. 

The defending Flllpino-American Army in 
Bataan was small—comparatively small. We 
had only 7.000 American combatant troops. 
10,000 Filipino professional soldiers, and 
66,000 men of the Philippine Army Reserve 
who had been hurriedly called into active 
service. Pour-fifths, therefore, of our Army 
were composed of green citizen-soldiers with 
no more than months of military train¬ 
ing. On the other hand, the invading Japa¬ 
nese Army was three times larger in number 
and consisted of veteran soldiers. 

Aside from this numerical inferiority, our 
soldiers were sorely deficient In means and 
materiel. What lew airplanes we had were 
tragically destroyed on the ground during 
the first days of the war and the United States 
Asiatic Fleet had to leave Philippine waters. 
We had only a handful of tanks and anti¬ 
aircraft guns. Our food supply was so lim¬ 
ited that after the first month of siege our 
soldiers had to go on half ration. We were 
deficient, too, in medical supplies and hos¬ 
pital facilities. Many of our wounded and 
sick had to be taken care of under the trees. 
Malaria became rampant and little quinine 
was available. Surgical operations'had to be 
performed without benefit of anaesthesia. 

On the other hand, the enemy enjoyed the 
tremendous advantage their naval and air 
superiority in the Philippines gave them. 
Their lines of communications were Intact, 
bringing them a continuous flow of food, mu¬ 
nitions, and medicine. They could bring up 
men faster than they were being killed by 
our soldiers. 

Despite this utter disparity in the field of 
battle, our soldiers stood firm by the side of 
the United States. Amidst relentless enemy 
bombardment they held on stubbornly. Prom 
dusk to dawn through the night, end from 
dawn to dusk through the day, they kept vigil 
at their posts, fought, resisted, and counter¬ 
attacked tlie enemy. 

But the days were numbered. Bataan fell 
on April 9. after 4 months of siege, in which 
the enemy brought to bear everything he 
could. And once again the bitter truth was 
shown that men cannot fight machines, that 
courage and bravery alone will not suffice in 
war. Our men in Bataan. Americans and 
Filipinos, and our women, too—for there were 
the brave and dutiful nurses who went with 
our Army—fought on until It was beyond hu¬ 
man endurance to continue. As long as they 
could they did. and when the body failed the 
spirit continued to cry "fight on." 

The Filipino people have fought with the 
United States for America and the Philip¬ 
pines. They have proven the value of their 
word. Even when the military situation in 
the Philippines became hopeless they did not 
falter in their loyalty to the United States. 
They fought on, and, in doing so, rendered a 
substantial service to the cause of the United 
Nations by diverting and absorbing large 
contingents of the Mikado’s armed forces 
which otherwise could have been released to 
other fronts—in Malaya, the Dutch East In¬ 
dies. Burma, and Australia. 


But aside from our loyalty to America, we 
have fought by her side also because of our 
gratitude to her. In her trusteeship of more 
than 40 years. America pursued in the Philip¬ 
pines a policy which finds no parallel in the 
history of interracial relationship. In woids 
and in deeds, she demonstrated her faith in 
democracy and human rights, as opposed to 
subjugation and exploitation. 

She looked upon Filipinos as equals and 
religiously kept every promise made to them. 
In the establishment of universal public edu¬ 
cation, in the improvement of health and 
sanitation, in the construction of schools, 
hospitals, roads, and other public works, in 
the building up of an Independent judiciary 
and a sound civil-service system, in the lay¬ 
ing of the foundation of a stable economic 
structure, in the safeguarding of religious 
freedom, in the postering of self-government. 
In fact, in everything that she undertook in 
the Philippines, America had in view the 
political, economic, and social advancement 
of the Filipino people and their ultimate 
stattis as an independent nation. This very 
humane treatment naturally Inspired in the 
Filipinos a feeling of deep gratitude, so that 
when the time came for them to give proof 
of it they gave their all. 

We also have fought and are still fighting 
because we love our freedom. The first obli¬ 
gation of a nation that believes itself capa¬ 
ble and deserving of freedom is to defend itself 
against aggression. It does not matter 
whether the country attacked is weaker and 
less prepared than its aggressor. Its duty in 
any case is to meet the attack and resist 
because if it desires to be free. It must bo 
ready to assume the responsibilities which 
that freedom entails. It must show its fit¬ 
ness to suffer and die for it. 

In the epic of Bataan we prove to the 
whole world our undying determination to 
be free, to continue living as we are. a Chris¬ 
tian and democratic Nation. 

This war, with all its attendant hate and 
distrust, cruelty and devastation, has re¬ 
vealed in the most dramatic fashicn the value 
of a friendship developed through many years 
of close collaboration and sympathetic under¬ 
standing. Assaulted by a common enemy, 
fighting under a common banner, and cher¬ 
ishing and defending common ideals of 
democracy and freedom, the American and 
Filipino peoples have become united by 
bonds of mutual love. hope, and confidence. 
Tested in the battlefields of Bataan, our 
splendid unity emerged from its blood bath 
stronger and more vibrant than ever. 

The Philippines have fallen. It is a loss 
that Is felt deep In our hearts. It is painful 
because America wanted to help her boys in 
Bataan and Corregidor and found herself 
unable to do so. Overwhelmed In the Philip¬ 
pines, America had to suffer the humiliation 
of seeing her flag hauled down and replaced 
by the flag of the Rising Sun. It was in the 
Philippines, too, where thousands of peace- 
loving American residents were herded into 
Internment camps and deprived of their free¬ 
dom and material possessions. 

The honor and dignity of this great Nation 
will not permit this defeat and humiliation 
to pass unfevenged. In vindicating her 
honor, America will also fulfill her high obli¬ 
gations to the Filipino people who have stood 
so heroically and steadfastly by her side. Tlie 
guarantee given by President Roosevelt in be¬ 
half of the United States is unequivocal. 
Here are his words: 

*T give to the people of the Philippines my 
solemn pledge that their freedom will be re¬ 
deemed and their independence established 
and protected. The entire resources in men 
and materials of the United States stand be¬ 
hind that pledge." This pledge, which re¬ 
sounds in every American heart, has animated 
sixteen mllliou Filipinos. 
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Yes, Bataan and Corregidor have laUen. but, 
nice Valley Forge and tbe Alamo, they Xell only 
to herald the dawn of final victory. Tha 
Bplc of Bataan la not tha end; It la only tha 
beginning. It la the beginning of a total war 
effort of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world who stand firmly united and grimly de¬ 
termined to fight till the evil foroes are 
crushed, till Justice la vindicated and the 
wrong done righted. 


Raymond S. McKeouf h 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

or ZXiLXNOlS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I Include the following pro¬ 
ceedings of a testimonial dinner given to 
the Honorable Raymond 8. McKeouoh, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., February 25. 1942: 

Mr. SABATH. My friends, I regret that the 
Speaker has been delayed, but he wlU be with 
UB within a short time, He has another im¬ 
portant dinner engagement for this evening 
and he asked that I announce that he would 
jbe here without fail, although a little late. 

Speaking In behalf of the Illinoia Demo¬ 
cratic delegation in the Gongresa, I desire to 
express to each and every one of you our 
aincere appreciation of your Joining us to¬ 
night to pay honor to one of the most splen¬ 
did Democrats and gentleman, not only In 
Illinois but. as I believe, in tbe whole United 
States— Raymond 6. McKsouor. [Applause.] 

I wish I had a greater command of words 
that woidd enable me adequately to express 
our admiration, affection, and love for our 
colleague. For many years we in the city of 
Chicago and Cook Coimty, as well as else¬ 
where In the State of Illinois, who know our 
friend, endeavored to persuade him to be¬ 
come a candidate for public office, but we 
never succeeded In obtaining his concurrence 
until 8 years ago, when it was our good for¬ 
tune to get him to consent to be a candidate 
for the Congress In a Republican district 
that had not gone Democratic since the Civil 
yvar. 

In other words, our guest of honor Is the 
only Democrat that has been elected from the 
Second Congressional District of the State 
of Illinois since the Civil War. [Applause.] 
And why? Ke was elected simply because, 
personally, he had those attributes and quali¬ 
fications that engendered confidence and love 
of him by his constituents. They knew and 
loved him and they felt they were entitled 
to have a courageous, sincere, intelligent, 
painstaking Representative from the great 
Second Congressional District of our State, 
and they have not been disappointed. I well 
remember the gratification that was expressed 
on all sides when we learned on the night 
of the election that he had been chosen by 
such an overwhelming majority, and when 
Raymond came here he stepped to the front 
with the confidence of one who belonged 
there. You who have served with him have 
learned the same as I have to identify his 
eminent qualities of citizenship and his in¬ 
telligent and abiding endeavors in the most 
worthy effort of man, namely, the creation 
and maintenance of Just government. 

He is a real Democrat, I admit—a little too 
progressive for some*—but be is courageous: 
he is intelligent; he has a broad and pene¬ 
trating knowledge of a great intricate world, 


its history and its comjfiex affairs, including 
the complicated subject of souml govern¬ 
ment; and he believes that it is bis riiht and 
duty fearlessly to express bis views, Just as 
he broad-mindedly expects every other man 
to express his views. Raymond does not be¬ 
lieve that every man as many men who dis¬ 
agree with him are either fools or lacking 
in a proper concern for the public good. 

It is perhape unfortunate for our delega¬ 
tion that It has not somebody else who could 
more apprc^ateiy express the admiration and 
love we have for him. It is because of my 
many years of service here that I have the 
pleasure and the honor of speaking, although 
it may be unfortunate for our delegation 
and for the subject of our remarks. 1 have 
been in the House of Representatives many 
years, as you know. I see a great many old 
Members here, Members with whom I have 
served long. On the other hand, I see some 
young ones, including Bob Douokton. 
[Laughter and applause.] 1 have served with 
many hundreds and hundreds of Democrats 
from all over the United States, and I always 
regret that 1 have not bad the pleasure of 
serving with a greater number of Democrats 
in each and every Congress; but I hope that 
in the next Congress, if I should again be 
fortunate to be reelected, if 1 should again 
offer as a candidate, our numbers will in¬ 
crease In proportion to our rightful deserts 
in connection with our sincere and con¬ 
structive efforts In behalf of our Nation and 
in behalf of democracy the world over. 

I am not going to detain you long, but be¬ 
fore I take my seat I do want to say a few 
additional words with the hope that 1 may, 
perhaps, with them put you at ease. We 
shall have only a few speeches tonight, and 
all of them will be short, with the exception 
of one of Importance by Mr. Douohton. Mr. 
Doughton has insisted that he have at least 
half an hour. I told him, *‘Bob, do not insist 
on a half «n hour, because I can give you 
only 36 minutes.'* He said, **No; I want half 
an hour.** 

Of course. John McCobmack Is always brief 
and to tlie point In bis scholarly ‘ addresses. 
He will not take more than 2 or 3 minutes, at 
least it will appear to us to be only 2 or 3 
minutes nothwlthstanding he may have been 
speaking halt an hoiir or 46 minutes. 

1 am not going to say anything much about 
our genial friend who helps Bob to make life 
pleasant and agreeable to us on or about 
March 16 of each year. By tbe way, I am 
Informed that the members of tbe Committee 
on Ways and Means are again getting ready 
to make things more agreeable and pleasant 
for us by increasing our privilege to pay more 
Income taxes. We have heard it said that 
none of us likes to pay an income tax, but I 
think we really do like to pay such though 
we may sometimes insist as to the amount 
to be assessed against us. 

On Infrequent occasions I have opportunity 
to meet wealthy acquaintances, anef when 
they complain about having to pay what they 
think Is an excessive Income tax, I readily tell 
them that I wish 1 were in their place, In 
possession of all their worldly goods, and X 
would not object to paying income taxes. 

Anyway, tbe members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are only doing their duty, 
and, by the way. they are doing it very well 
under the leadership of their chairman and 
his chief of staff, Mr. Coopxb, and I know 
they will be as charitable and humane with 
us as conditions will permit. 1 know that our 
guest of honor, as one of the leaders of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, has alwaye 
tried to safeguard our beet interests by en¬ 
deavoring to Impose taxes upon those who can 
beet afford to pay* making it ms easy as pos¬ 
sible for us poor Members of tbe Oemgress. 

Well, we may be poor, and most of us are, 
but we should consider ourselves rich, because 
of tbe great prlvUegee and opportunities, 
which are circumscribed only ^ eflactlve 
ability, to serve this great Nation of ours. 


[Applause.) That privilege should be valued 
above all else, and eq;>ecially during these 
black and tryh^ days. 

Since 1 believe that tbe Democrats have at 
all times served tbe Nation to the best of their 
ability, served it faltbfuUy, boneetly. Intelli¬ 
gently, as well as or better than any other 
party oould serve it. I hope that In the future 
the Democratic membership will be much 
greater than it hsa been or le even in this 
Congress of today. 

We in HlinoJs, believing that the best In¬ 
terests of not only our State but the Nation 
at large can be best served by the Demoeratlo 
Party, wish to have In the other body a loan 
of sterling character, of pronounced force of 
will, able, honeet, and sincere, and we have 
therefore Insisted upon our guest of honor, 
Raymond 8. MoKbouoh, becoming the candi¬ 
date of the Democratic Party for the office 
of United States Senator from Illinois. 
[Applause.] 

I want you to believe me when I say that 
I regret exceedingly, and I know I am ex¬ 
pressing your sentiments, to lose Mr. Mc- 
Kxouoh as a Member of the Congress; but I 
think be can and will serve us with equal 
zeal and ability in the other body, which, if 
I may be plain and within the rules, is called 
the United States Senate. Sometimes I am 
called to order on the floor of tbe House when 
I mention personal names or the names of the 
other legislative body. I never have had the 
gift of expressing msrself except in the plain¬ 
est language, which Is the reason I call a 
spade a spade on the floor of the House, for 
which I am sometimes called to order. That 
is my misfortune, and I make the best of It. 

I started to tell you the tmderlylng reasons 
why the Democrats of our State have In¬ 
sisted upon Raymond S. McKxouoh becom¬ 
ing a candidate for the United States Senate 
from the State of Blinoie. The first reason 
is that we are convinced that he, among our 
more than 7f)00.000 people with eolld b^or- 
mation and sound Jud^ent. can and will 
best represent our high hopes and worthy 
governmental purposes. We very much need 
another one of the ability he possesses, of 
tbe courage he possesses, of the experience 
he possesses, of the sincerity of purpose he 
possesses. In the Senate. He will, in the 
Senate, be a tower of strength and stand four¬ 
square, according equal rights to all snd 
sj^ial favors to none. He Is a balanced man 
In an imbalanced world, a safe anchor In a 
violent storm. A Senator of the United States 
from the State of Ullnols—as our colleague 
he has stood in the blaze of that **flerce light 
that beats against the throne." but Its fierce 
light has foimd no flaw In his armor, no 
stain upon his shield. An eminently suc¬ 
cessful man, yet that success has not chilled 
or Isolated him. 

I am satisfied that not only will he be 
nominated by a unanlmoue vote but that he 
will be elected Senator and soon be widely 
known for his political genius, statesman¬ 
like courage, legislative ability, and wisdom. 
Justifying his selection as a successor of 
Douglas, Yates, Palmer, OuUom, end Lewis. 

There are many other things that I could 
say about our friend and colleague, but I 
have already assured you, and I want to make 
good on my word, that I will not detain you 
too long. 

Moreover, I do not want to deprive tbe 
majority leader or my friends Bob Dovobton 
and Jiaz Coopbe of the privilege of aaying 
what they have in mind concerning our honor 
gueet. 

I do want to eay, though, that after I ahall 
have conduded there wUl be very much that 
can be truthfully said about our distinguished 
friend. Tbe resoalnlng speakers will have op¬ 
portunity to azpms themselves fully in con¬ 
nection with their relatlonablpa and aantl- 
mants haring to do with our diatingulshed 
guest* 

We oould not say too much about this good 
friend, because he is one of the truly finest 
fellows anybody ever met* lApplauas.] 
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I know that you are desirous of proceeding 
with our meeting and hearing* first* from 
our majority leader, who Is reluctant In 
some ways to talk to Democrats. 1 do ad¬ 
mit that 1 have told him several times to 
get after a few Democrats and make them toe 
the mark, and now I say to John that this la 
the time to do it. Be that as it may* he is so 
great hearted that he does not wish to say 
anything that might by anybody be consid¬ 
ered unfriendly; but I think in the near fu¬ 
ture he will be calling upon each and every 
one of us to Join with him in extending our 
earnest efforts for the best interests of our 
own beloved country* for democracy the 
world over, and to stand by the greatest 
President this great country ever had* 
namely, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

HON. JOHN W. M'CORMACK 

Mr. Sabath. My friends, I know no man 
who has made better speeches in behalf of 
the President and the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration than the Honorable John W. Mc¬ 
Cormack, our beloved majority leader, whom 
I have the honor and privilege of presenting 
to you at this time. (Applause.) 

Mr. McCormack. My good friend, the dean 
of the House, my very warm and close friend 
Hay McKeough, and all my friends and 
Democratic colleagues of the House, Adolph, 
of course, has drifted into the realms of im¬ 
agination—I was going to say mysticism— 
when he refers to the fact that I as leader 
have not borne down as much as he would 
like to see me bear down at times. The 
answer to that regret is that everybody here 
is a Congressman in his own right, everybody 
here was elected from his own district, and 
I think we have had a pretty good party. 
We have had our trials and tribulations, but 
we have gotten through. And the Speaker 
and I would rather have a leadership having 
the confidence of our colleagues than a 
leadership that would produce any different 
feeling. As for Adolph, I have not had to 
bear down upon him as yet, even as Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Rules. The Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Rules is supposed to 
be a soldier. He is supposed to be the right 
arm of the Speaker and the left toe of the 
majority leader, and Adolph has always re¬ 
sponded nobly to the suggestions and re¬ 
quests that the Speaker and I have made to 
and of him, although probably at times he in 
turn has had difficulty in bearing down upon 
the members of his own committee. 

We are all glad to be here. We are all 
sorry in a sense to see our good friend and 
colleague, Ray McKxouoh, being a candidate 
for another office that will take him out of 
the National House of Representatives; on 
the other hand we are all pleased that he is 
to be nominee of our party in Illinois. We 
all wish him complete success and we are all 
confident and sincerely hope that the people 
of the great State of Illlnoia will send him— 
one of the outstanding Americans of this 
generation—to represent them in the Senate 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

Each and every one of us is a Member of 
one of the most imusual and important Con¬ 
gresses in the history of our coimtry. The 
history of tomorrow will record what the 
people of this generation accomplish in this 
crisis, and to a great extent the outcome of 
this crisis and the history of tomorrow in 
relation to the present generation will be 
determined by the Congress of the United 
States. 

While we regret that our great country is 
engaged in war* each and every one of us 
is playing a very important and historic part 
in the present-day life of our country. 

As Adolph Sabath well said* we are indeed 
fortunate in these trying days to have as our 
leader and as our Commander in Chief, a 
man with whom some of us may have dis¬ 
agreed on some questions, but above all, in 
this crisis* to have a man of Indomitable 


courage and intelligence, of timely action, so 
essential in a crisis, the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Democracies may flounder around in nor¬ 
mal times; weak leadership may exist then* 
though we would not want to see it in the 
White House even when peace prevails and 
in normal times; but in a crisis we have got 
to have definitely strong leadership in the 
White House. 

In this crisis I am thoroughly supporting 
the President of the United States, who is 
also the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy, because my common sense tells me 
that I cannot do otherwise in the best in¬ 
terest of my country. [Applause.) There 
has to be a leader. We are all leaders in our 
own districts; we are all leaders in the Con¬ 
gress; so far as the people of the country are 
concerned. We are conduits of the will of the 
people we represent; we are Members of a 
coequal branch of the Qovernment of the 
United States; we are part of the legislative 
branch of our Government. There must be 
teamwork, particularly between the legisla¬ 
tive and the executive branches of govern¬ 
ment. We legislate to give to the executive 
branch the machinery best calculated to 
carry on a successful war, aid in that su¬ 
preme effort there must be complete team¬ 
work and cooperation when our country is 
facing a grave crisis such as confronts it 
today. Common sense tells us that. Com¬ 
mon sense tells us that even if we disagree 
on this or that detail we cannot permit that 
disagreement to effect a division of our 
people. We have got to play the game; we 
have got to follow tAe leader. That leader 
is our beloved, coxirageous President, Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

Today we arc in a serious game of war, 
engaged in a serious drama, the consequences 
and results of which are unpredictable, and 
we have to follow our leader. 

I can say, ger. tlemen, without regard to any 
religious conviction and whatever spiritual 
road we ma? be taking in our Journey 
through life that we can all thank Ood that 
in this crlsif. our country has had given as its 
President and leader the Indomitable Frank¬ 
lin D. Roor.evelt. [Applause.] He needs sup¬ 
port. He looks to you and me for support. 

We ha7e heard a lot of loose talk about 
a CongTAes that does no thinking on its own. 
That Ilf about as great a falsehood as I have 
ever heard uttered. The President of the 
United States has always cooperated, and he 
is cooperating today with the Members of the 
House and with the Congress. 

I can assure you gentlemen that in the 
meetings of our party leaders with the Presi¬ 
dent matters are gone over and views thor¬ 
oughly and freely exchanged. The views of 
the Congress are expressed through the lead¬ 
ers of the House and the Senate, and I can 
assure you that the views of the Speaker, 
myself, the Vice President, and Senator 
BARKLrr are "given careful profound con¬ 
sideration by the President in those meetings. 

There is one thing that the press of this 
country can do—and 1 say this in no critical 
sense, but as an American citizen with my 
experience as a Member of Congress and as 
the majority leader of the House—there Is 
one thing that the press of this country can 
do during the impending crisis and that is 
to minimize as much as possible nonessen¬ 
tial events that only tend to divide our 
people. I address that to the members of 
the press, pleading with them, if necessary, 
but asking them to recognize that in de¬ 
mocracies we must depend upon public 
opinion and we all appreciate that public 
opinion is very sensitive. There is an emo¬ 
tional and there is a rational public opinion. 

The charge that Congress is a rubber stamp 
is thoroughly and absolutely erroneous. 
That never was true. There is a difference 
between Members of Congress who recognize 
their responsibilities In crises and know they 


have to cooperate with the President and a 
Congress that completely abdicates its re¬ 
sponsibilities, its authority, and its Jurisdic¬ 
tion in normal times to one who may be 
President of the United States. Being In a 
crisis the Congress of the United States and 
the individual Members of it recognize their 
responsibilities and know that they must give 
serious and thorough consideration to the 
recommendations of the Commander in 
Chief who is in a position to know all of the 
Important considerations affecting our be¬ 
loved country. 

Tlie press of the country can play an im¬ 
portant part in molding a public opinion 
in support of our Government during the im¬ 
pending crisis rather than play up small 
things that appeal to the emotional mind 
and do no good and only divide our people 
and create embarrassing and tmneoessary sit¬ 
uations, losing sight of the main and all-im¬ 
portant question confronting us, namely, our 
duty and responsibility to win the war. 

In connection with the action of the Con¬ 
gress during that 8 years that Ray McKbouoh 
has been a Member of that body, everybody 
knows the intelligent and important part be 
has played. He is a man with a nationalistic 
outlook; a man who has here this wonder¬ 
ful gathering of his colleagues from the 
North, the South, the East, and the West; a 
man with whom we may have disagreed at 
times in connection with matters pending 
before the House, but whom all of you rec¬ 
ognize. as I do, the honesty and breadth of 
his mind, his fidelity to his work, and the 
sincerity of his purpose. We all know that 
he has consistently extended to those who 
have differed with him a profound respect 
for the views they entertained. 

The presence here of you serious Members 
of the House from all sections of the country 
is a magnificent tribute to the man himself 
and it should be a powerful message to the 
people of Illinois of the very high regard in 
which Ray McKeoxtgh Is held by his col¬ 
leagues and of the profound respect and ad¬ 
miration we all entertain for him. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

I see this country as one country. I see no 
one section. Ray McKeough entertains the 
same view. We are members of the only 
national party in our country. Of the two 
major political parties ours is the only na¬ 
tional party. Our membership in both the 
Senate and the House comes from all States 
of the Union, the North, the South, the East, 
and the West. Our party is not a sectional 
one. I say that in no criticism of the other 
great party; but I submit that by all fair 
and honest comparison our party Is truly the 
national party of our beloved country, repre¬ 
senting a cross-section of the entire country, 
not confined to only one part of It. It is re¬ 
freshing and pleasing for me to observe that 
national unity which exists between the 
Democratic Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Members of o\ir party, regardless 
of sectional origin, view things from a na¬ 
tional angle; and that is one of the things 
that you and I admire in Ray McKeough. 
He has fotight hard for labor. When some 
here have disagreed with him, at the same 
time they ^[ecognized and appreciated the 
honesty of his convictions and the sincerity 
of his purpose. He has fought valiantly for 
agriculture also. When the fanner had legis¬ 
lation pending before the House, when agri¬ 
culture was fighting to obtain the passage of 
legislation affecting it and it was being op¬ 
posed mainly by the other party, the vote of 
Ray McKeough could always be relied upon 
and his voice was always heard as vigorously 
and strongly In support of legislation neces¬ 
sary to help agriculture as his voice was heard 
vigorously and strongly in support of labor. 
[Applause.] 

Another trait we like in him, another trait 
v;e admire in him, is his courageous Inde¬ 
pendence. I know one thing, and it is that 
when Ray goes to the other co-equal branch 
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Of the Ctongress, to the United States Sen¬ 
ate, as he wiU. he wlU not be owned by 
any group and he wlU not be owned 
any Individual. Rat BIOKbouok will exer¬ 
cise hlB oonsclenoe; he wUl vote and speak 
In accordance with the dictates of his con¬ 
science. just as he has done so ably. In¬ 
telligently, and peraiitently during the last 
8 years in the House. There will be no 
individual with presumed great power by 
reason of ownership of any particular news- 
circulating medium that will control the 
thought, the mind, and the voice of Rat 
McKxouob. [Applause.] 

So I am very glad to be here and pay a 
tribute to one of the ablest, one of the most 
103 ral, one of the soundest, and one of the 
most eloquent Members of the House. 

Of course, you and X cannot and woiild 
not tell the people of IlUnoia what to do, 
but by our presence here we convey to them 
the sentiments of men who stand high in 
their own commxmities. Every man here 
has commended himself to the favorable 
attention of the people of his community, 
otherwise he would not be a Member of the 
Congress of the United States. Every man 
here has qualities that attracted at least a 
majority of the people of his district in order 
to obtain victory at the polls, otherwise be 
would not be a Member of the Congress* 

We are here tonight to pay tribute to a 
great colleague of ours; the presence in such 
large numbers of his colleagues is the finest 
tribute any Member could receive, and should 
convey powerfully to the people of the great 
State of Illinois the great respect that the 
colleagues of Rat McKbottgh, who know him 
60 well and value his character so highly, 
entertain for him. In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives he has made an enviable repu¬ 
tation; in the United States Senate he will 
continue to employ his great mental capacity, 
his great courage, his intelligent and per¬ 
sistent sincerity of purpose in the best in¬ 
terest of the people of his State, in the best 
Interest of the people of our beloved coun¬ 
try. In the other body, when he becomes 
a Member of It he will continue to nobly 
and courageously support in the trying days 
to come the hand of the man of destiny 
who leads us today, our beloved President. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. [Prolonged ap¬ 
plause.] 

Mr. Sabatk. I have received several tele¬ 
grams but will not burden you by reading all 
oX them at this time. There is. however, one 
telegram from one of the leaders of our Uli- 
noia Democratic delegation that I should like 
to read, because he is now on official busineas 
in the far West and cannot be with us this 
evening, much as he would like to be. I read 
this telegram to prove, if that be necessary, 
that the Illinois Dmocratic Members are 
united wholeheartedly In support of the elec¬ 
tion of our great and good friend. Ratiiomd 
McKaoGB. to the United States Senate. 

This telegram reads: 

PoxzuofD, Oaxo., 
February 26, 1943. 

Hon. A. J. Sabatk. 

Member of Congreee, 

Mayflower Hotel, 

Waahington, D. C,: 

Regret inability to attend dinner. Felici¬ 
tations to all. MbKBooH will be a state¬ 
wide winner. 

Lauioeiicx F. Abkolo. 


HON. BOBXRT L. DOUORTON 
Mr. Sabatk. I have the great pleasure 
and honor to present to you one of the 
*'young** men of the House, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, a Mem¬ 
ber from the great State of North Carolina, 
who has done more for that State and under 
whose leadership the State has progressed as 
it never did before, the beloved Bob Douos- 
TON. [Applause.] 


Mr. DoucotxoN. Mr. Toastmaster, the 
Majority loader of the Bouse, the guM cf 
honor, the l^norable Rat McKnouon, my 
colleagues and friends. X t ha n k my good 
friend, the Dean of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Hon. Aoolpr Sabatk, for his very 
generous and gracious words in presenting 
me to this splendid assembly of Democrats. 

I appieciate very deeply and mors than I 
can adequately express the honor accorded 
me by the invitation I received to be one of 
the guests on this happy occasion, and espe¬ 
cially the honor of being asked to occupy a 
place at the speakers’ table, for which I in no¬ 
wise feel worthy. 

It is always a great pleasure for me to be 
with Democrats, and feel at home and hon¬ 
ored by having an opporttmity to appear in 
and talk to Democratic audiences. I am 
somewhat handicapped and embarrassed by 
the limited time placed upon me tonight, 
1 hour, and in order that I may show due 
respect to the one who placed that limit 
upon me and those who are to follow me, 
I ask that he. the toastmaster, be the time¬ 
keeper so that I may not exceed the hour 
which he has so graciously accorded me. 

A lady once asked me how long I spoke when 
I made a public address and I told her it 
was not often that I attempted to do any¬ 
thing of that kind; that I hardly ever ap¬ 
peared before any group, thinking there were 
those who could entertain and edify an audi¬ 
ence much better than I. I answered her 
question by saying that when I did speak 
the length of my address depended upon how 
long anybody would remain to listen. I have 
felt that it would be in poor tiaste and show 
a little appreciation if 1 were given an hour 
to speak and then quit while anybody re¬ 
mained to listen. So It depends on how long 
anybody will remain tonight as to how long I 
shall speak. I hope all of you will be here 
when my hour is up. 

Referring to Rat MoKbouox, in whose 
honor we have met tonight, I have the 
honor of being the humble if not the 
faithful servant of the committee of which 
he has been a member for more than 8 
years. Therefore I have had first-hand op¬ 
portunity to know the real value, the great 
ability, the assiduity, the fidelity, and the 
courage of Rat MoKxouqh. 

‘While I do not like to make invidious 
comparisons, yet. speaking as I believe I 
do for the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, I say in all sin- 
cerity that since I have been bonmred by 
the chairmansbip of our committee, no 
member of it has more Intelligently or more 
faithfully served his constituents, the Con¬ 
gress, and the whole country than has Rat 
MoKcouok. [Applause.] In point of ability, 
in point of courage, in point of fidelity, 
I know no man who has served in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States since I have 
been a Member for more than 30 years, 
and who has made a finer record, than 
Rat McKbouor. He is a master of diction: 
he has one of the finest vocabularies of 
any man with whom I have ever served, 
and back of that felicitous vocabulary is 
a broad and penetrating knowledge of public 
questiona supported by impregnable and In¬ 
vulnerable logic. A most courtly and in¬ 
teresting entertainer, be has one of the 
brightest minds and the happiest faculty 
of expressing himself forcefully and clearly 
of any man with whom 2 have ever served 
here. 

His leaving the House of Bepresentatives 
will be a really great loos to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, a great loss to the entire 
House of Representatives and to the country, 
which very much needs his servioee at this 
time. 

X am sure that the only oompelUng in¬ 
fluence that causes him to leave the House of 
Representatives is a mandate from the de¬ 
mocracy of bis great State. I do not believe 
he would be tempted tqr any other considera- 


, to leave his colleagues In the House of 
Representatives, and eepeoiaUy those on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, because 2 
know that every member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means not only highly respects 
him but has a strong personal admiration 
and even affection for him. that is his stand¬ 
ing among us. We appreciate highly bis val¬ 
uable services vr\d the important contribu¬ 
tions he has made and continues to make in 
the dlschaxge of the enormous responsibilities 
that rest in these unusual days upon the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Rat. X want to say to you that my earnest 
hope, my fervent wish is that you may be 
nominated without difficulty and that you 
may be overwhelmingly elected without 
doubt, and that your record and your service, 
your career as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States may be as brilliant, as roman¬ 
tic. as outstanding, and as useful as has been 
your record as a member of the important 
Committee on Ways and Means and as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, and 
in conclusion may Qod bless you ever and 
always. [Applause.] 


XOK. JXRX OOOPXK 

Mr. Sabatk. When I entered the House I 
was a complete stranger to the Members from 
the southern section of our country, and 
therefore I made a special effort to gcUn the 
acquaintance and friendship of southern 
Members, especially their leaders. To some 
extent I succeeded, I have, I am proud to say, 
made many friends with those who somehow 
or other did not quite agree with my point 
of view when I started to advocate certain 
progressive legislation. Therefore 1 was im¬ 
mensely pleased when I had the pleasure to 
become better acquainted with a gentleman 
from Tennessee who was then the leader of 
the Tennessee delegation and from whom I 
learned a great deal and came to love. That 
gentleman became an eminent leader of the 
House of Representatives and Is our late 
friend, Hon. Joe Byms. Several years after 
I came to know MT. Byrns he confided to me, 
and tried to enlighten me aa to some of the 
Members and leaders of his State, and I recall 
in what high esteem he held a gentleman, 
not then holding public office, who is with us 
tonight from the great State of Tennessee. 
He told me that this young man was very 
able, persistently intelligent, a profound 
student of safe and sane government, and in 
the days to oome he would make bis mark 
in the poUtlcal realm. X am pleased that 
the gentleman Is here with us tonight and 
that I have the supreme privilege and great 
pleasure to call on him at this time, Jxix 
Goopxi. [Applause.] 

Mr. Coonn. Mr. Toastmaster, the majority 
leader, my chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and honored guest. X do 
appreciate the kind remarks of my good 
friend and oolleague and your good friend 
and colleague Judge Sabatk. X know ne 
has always bad a cordial and friendly rela- 
tlcmship with the Members of tike Tennessee 
delegation in the House of Representatives. 
. It was my distbiguiSfaed predecessor in 
the House of Representatives who was the 
Democratic leader for many years whom 
Judge Sabatk succeeded as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, Hon. Finis J. Garrett, 
of Tennessee. 

X tfhall follow the admonition of our toast¬ 
master, because X do not feel at llber^ to 
ask your indulgenee more than a moment or 
two on this very hai^y occasion. X do want 
to wpreea my most grateful appreciation 
for the invitation and the pleasure of being 
present. X am grateful tdr the kind and gen¬ 
erous remarks of our flpood Aland in prsssnt- 
lag ms to you on this oocaffion, as X have 
satfl. XapiiaomtstImivivUegd Iff Imving this 
ofQxfftunity to raise my voice in brief Yuxt 
sineere tribute to our warm mend and dis¬ 
tinguished QoUesgue in whose honor we ire 
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here aseembled, Bat McKbouah, of ZllinolB. 
(Appleuee.} 

During the long hours of strenuous work 
required on the Committee on Ways and 
Means* extending into days and even weeks* 
sometimes months* In trying to work out a 
complicated revenue measure or some other 
Important legislation affecting the lives and 
destinies of the people of this great country. 
It sometimes becomes very trying and dim- 
cult. It is during those experiences that we 
have the opportunity of plumbing the depths 
of a man's capacity and measuring his true 
breadth* and knowing his attitude of mind 
and heart. It has been my privilege for nearly 
four years to sit side by side with Rat Mc« 
Ksouoh as a Member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and to find him a man with 
a very broad and penetrating comprehension 
of the questions challenging the thoughtful 
attention of the members of that committee. 
He Is a man possessed of the highest attri¬ 
butes of Christian character and all the 
sterling qualities of manhood; a man of recog¬ 
nized ability and demonstrated devotion to 
the public weal. He Is a real Democrat In 
the true sense of the word. His heart beats 
In unison with the welfare and for the best 
Interests of the masses of the people of this 
country. [Applause.) He Is a man who Is 
always courteous, and considerate of the views 
and opinions of others even though be may 
disagree with them; he is always sincere In 
his purpose and honest in his desire to render 
faithful, unselftsh* and efficient service to the 
great people who have honored him as well as 
to the other people of this great country of 
ours. The large group assembled on this 
happy occasion to do honor to our friend and 
colleague is a sincere tribute to him. 1 am 
very happy Indeed to have the privilege of 
joining with you on this Inspiring occasion 
and extending to him our felicitations and 
our sincere best wishes as he now entertains 
the desire of fulfilling an ambition to serve 
in the Senate of the United States. 

1 know that our great joy in anticipating 
his success in his campaign for the Senate is 
tempered by our realization of the fact that 
we will sincerely miss his comradeship and 
his valuable contribution as an outstanding 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
Certainly no more wholehearted or deserved 
tribute could be paid one of our colleagues 
than the tribute being paid to Rat Mg- 
Ksough on this happy occasion. 

I sometimes think that while we are going 
through these strenuous days that another 
meeting like this from time to time would 
really be helpful, when we might enjoy the 
fraternal spirit and be the beneficiaries of 
the remarkably cordial atmosphere in which 
we assemble here tonight. So. I say. this is a 
splendid thing and I do heartily congratulate 
the Democratic Members of the Illinois dele¬ 
gation for arranging this meeting and afford¬ 
ing us the great pleasure of joining with 
them in doing honor to our worthy colleague* 
Rat McKsouck. 

Ray has loyally supported our great Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. I desire especially 
to concur in the splendid remarks that have 
been made in that connection. I had a con¬ 
versation a few days ago with a friend of 
mine who is strongly opposed to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. The remarks of 
our friend and colleague, Mr. McCormack* 
have reminded me of this experience. I said 
to him, "Have you stopped to think that 
through—whether you agree with President 
Roosevelt or not—have you stopped to think 
for a moment what it means to your family 
and your country—whether you like It or not* 
he la the President of this country until 1044, 
and this country of ours will be saved or lost 
by that time?" 

I think that is the thing we should all bear 
in mind along the line of thought and ad¬ 
monition given by our distinguished majority 
leader. As I have said* Mr. McKbouok has at 


all times loyally supported our great Presi¬ 
dent. It has been my privilege to work 
shoulder to shoulder with him as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in try¬ 
ing to carry forward the policies and purposes 
of our great President; and 1 know he will 
continue to make the great and important 
contribution in the Senate that he has so ably 
made during his 8 years' service in the House 
of Representatives. 

So. my friends, 1 know that I express the 
true sentiment and the sincere feeling of 
every Member assembled on this happy oc¬ 
casion. as well as other Members of the House 
who are not privileged to be present at this 
time, when I say to Rat McKbough. as I do, 
that we wish him every possible success in his 
campaign for the United States Senate, and 1 
am confident that we can convey to the good 
people of the great State of Hlinois our sin¬ 
cere conviction that with him serving them 
in the Senate of the United States they will be 
represented by one of the most sincere, most 
capable, most honest* and most courageous 
statesman that this country could produce. 
[Applause.] 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 

Mr. Sabatb. When 1 stated earlier in the 
evening that the Speaker had a very im¬ 
portant engagement but that he would be 
with us later, it seemed to me that there 
were some who were rather doubtful* not 
questioning the desire of the Speaker to be 
with us, but questioning my veracity in 
making the announcement. Well, he is here 
with us. and I know we are all Immensely 
pleased and honored by his presence. 

Gentlemen. I have had the great fortune 
and supreme privilege to serve under seven 
Speakers of the House of Representatives* 
each and every one of whom has been an 
outstanding American. I came to the House 
when it was controlled by "young" Joe Can¬ 
non. "Yoimg" Joe Cannon had tremendous 
power in his left hand, but I say that our 
present Speaker has just as much power In 
his right hand and in the right cause. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

I have known all the seven last Speakers 
fairly well, some of them intimately, and I 
have admired all of them very much. Among 
the great Speakers that have lent dignity, 
learning, and honor to the House* aside from 
Joe Cannon, is the late Henry T. Rainey, my 
personal and life-long friend. He surely was 
a great Speaker. [Applause.] Re was wide¬ 
ly schooled in the wise philosophies, tradi¬ 
tions, and concepts of Washington, Jefferson, 
and other foitnding fathers. The same is 
true of another great Speaker, my life-long 
and beloved friend. Joe Byms. [Applause.] 

I used to think it would be impossible lor 
the House ever to succeed in obtaining as 
great Speakers as we had in Mr. Rainey. Mr. 
Byms, and others who have gone, but I can 
truthfully say on this happy occasion that 
we have succeeded and that we have today, 
beyond a shadow of doubt, the greatest 
Speaker the House of Representatives has 
ever had, counting all from Muhlenberg to 
this good hour, the Honorable 8am Ratbttrn. 
Gentlemen, the Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, your friend and my friend. 
(Prolonged applause, the audience rising.] 

Mr. Rayburn. Judge Sabatk* Mr. Mc- 
Kiougk, and my friends, it so happened that 
two evenings this week I have engagements. 
One of them is this evening and the other 
is to be tomorrow. I am not a diner-outer 
or a goer-outer. [Laughter.] Anyway, there 
was not any question but that 1 would get 
here this evening, because 1 wanted to come. 
I thought, in the first place* that my old 
and beloved friend* Judge Sabath* would in 
all probability stretch his conscience* and 
he has this evening* and give me this very 
fine and generous introduction. 

Let me say one thing about Judge Sabath* 
and I say it from the heart: You never have 


to ask where Sabath stands when Democratic 
politics are involved. He is always In the 
forefront and among the real leaders. Judge* 
that is not said in any reciprocal spirit. 
[Laughter.] I have said it many times be¬ 
fore and 1 shall be glad to say it many times 
in the future. 

Wherever Democrats are assembled 1 want 
to be there, because I think I am at home 
among them. [Applause.) You may think 
that it has always been easy for some of us 
from the so-called South to be Democrats. 1 
was bom in a hilly county in east Tennes¬ 
see, where the Republicans predominated 
7 to 1. Of course, when my father and 
mother had their first 10 children 1 tho\:^ht 
it was time for us to migrate, becauM X 
thought when I was 6 that I might want to 
go into politics sometime, and I knew that 
was not a good place to start. It is a funny 
thing. As 1 stood upon the floor of the 
House one time* when we had up* I believe, 
the matter of endorsing the library that 
President Roosevelt was going to give to the 
people of the United States at Hyde Park, 
there was not a Republican in the House 
who was going to vote for that bill; not one. 

I came to the House or came in with Mr. 
Wilson on March 4, 1913. I can remember 
how Republicans did not like Wilson, and 
they would turn pale and tremble when they 
spoke about him. He had his 8 years, and 
then Air. Harding came along. We did not 
hate Mr. Harding. We rather thought that 
he was done a great injustice by the people 
when they made him President. We did not 
dislike him. Then came along Air. Coolidge, 
and we rather liked him. We did not hate 
him. 

Then came along Air. Hoover. I see Virgil 
back there. Air. Hoover appeared before our 
Oommittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce as Secretary of Commerce for several 
years* and I came to know him as a man of 
ability, a man of character* a good man, but 
when he was nominated I predicted he would 
make the poorest President the country ever 
had, and I think that prediction came true. 
But I did not hate him. I rather liked him. 
Then came along the present President of the 
United States. [Applause.] 1 do not think 
that I could say with confidence that the 
Republicans exactly love him. It is a re¬ 
markable thing, but Republicans just do not 
like Democrats in office, and that is all there 
is about it. 

I am always for my own crowd. [Ap¬ 
plause.] I am for the Democrats in the 47 
other States just like I am for them in the 
State of Texas. I just think a I>emocrat 
knows more about filling an office and serving 
the people than any Republican I have ever 
seen, and especially do I know that some 
prospective Democrats who are candidate for 
office will when elected fill that office a great 
deal, better than some Republicans now hold¬ 
ing them. And that especially applies to the 
great State of Illinois. 

So, I am glad to be here tonight and partici¬ 
pate in this dinner honoring a great Ameri¬ 
can, a great Democrat, a great statesman* a 
loyal son of Illinois, who is to be the next 
United States Senator from Illinois, Raymond 
AicKzouoH. If he is elected, as I am confi¬ 
dent he will be, he will carry to that high 
office the tradition that other great states¬ 
men have carried into that office from the 
great State of Illinois. 

My friends, lot me be very serious with you 
for a moment. If there ever was an hour in 
the Nation's history when only the faithful 
and the true should be on guard, that hour is 
now. [Applause.] Since man emerged from 
the cave after the Dark Ages civilization faces 
its greatest test and is under its most serious 
assault. Upon the action of you and of me 
and of others who stand with us in the im¬ 
mediate months that lie before us binges the 
destiny of human liberty. You have but to 
remember the facts about Poland to know 
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What may happen throiighout the length and 
breadth of the earth If egomaniaoa and their 
ruthleas henchmen get thla world under their 
heels. 

In Poland today there la hardly living a man 
In the professions or who was In the profes- 
slons, hardly a literate human being has been 
left alive in Poland. They know that thoee 
used to serfdom win Impose serfdom upon 
others. 

' Children with emaciated limbs and poor, 
little pot beUles are crawling In the streets 
of Athens tonight scratching on doors hoping 
that a crust will be banded to them, and they 
are falling dead in the streets of Athens and 
at the doors of houses where once there was 
plenty for those within and for those who 
applied from without. 

Where were some of these critics; where 
were some of these fault-finders; where were 
some of these great warriors who know now 
how our Army and Navy should have moved 
before Pearl Harbor? How were they voting; 
how were they speaking? Where were they 
when we asked for 5,500 airplanes? They 
asked, 'What do we need with 5,500 air¬ 
planes?" Where did they stand when lend- 
lease was up? Ihe thing that put the great 
factones of America to work and timed for 
the great effort they are making today not 
only in our own defense but In defense of 
those who stand with us and who fight with 
xa here. 

1 care not whether people love or hate the 
leadership in the United States today, there 
must be leadership, and In crises leadership 
must be followed. And let me repeat what 
I have said before, namely, not only the 
people of the United States of America but 
liberty-loving and liberty-wanting people 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
earth are standing tonight and thanking God 
tonight for President Roosevelt. [Applause. 1 
He, tonight, of all other men upon the face of 
the earth, is the best hope for human lib¬ 
erty. We need men in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and in the Senate who will lay 
aside personal feelings; who will lay aside 
their loves and their hates and be true to 
the ancient landmarks of Washington and of 
Jefferson and help the leadership without 
carping and without criticism to do this job 
not only for you and for me, not only for the 
generations that are to follow us but for the 
whole world itself. 

Z believe that if Raymond McKiouor be¬ 
comes a United States Senator from the State 
of XHlnols he will fulfill to the fullest meas¬ 
ure the pattern that I have laid out this 
evening. [Prolonged applause.] 


RON. lATMOND B. M'RBOUOR 

Mr. Sabatr. I hope the speeches that have 
been made by our great Speaker, by the ma¬ 
jority leader, by Mr. Douqhton and Mr. 
Ooopn, have impressed you as they have im¬ 
pressed me and will encourage us to exert our 
best efforts to strengthen and euppmt the 
hand of our matchless leader, the President of 
the United States. [Prolonged applause.] 

I know that if our guest of honor is elected 
to the Senate—and I am very confident that 
he will be—the President of the United States 
will continue to have in him a strong, intelli¬ 
gent, persistent, loyal, devoted supporter. 
(Applause.] Let us find comfort, as we with 
regret contemplate the oAoial loss of our 
friend. In the fact that the President will have 
this added strength in the somewhat broader 
field in the days to come, because the strength 
of the United States Senate cannot help but 
be reinforced by the election to it of our dis¬ 
tinguished friend, Hon. Raymond 8 . Mo- 
Kbouor, whom I have the pleasure to pre¬ 
sent at this time. (Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. MoKiouqr. Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. 
Speaker, the majority leader, MT. Obairman 


of the Committee cm Ways and Means, my 
friend Jaix Ooonm. and you, my other friends 
and oolleagues of the Bouse* 

One, I am sure, would be devoid of all 
sentiment if he were not Cheered and en¬ 
couraged, as am I, tonight, hy the many 
tributes that have been pidd to me by those 
who have spcficen, and especially by reason 
of the presence of ao large a number of you 
fine Americans who make up the gmt 
Democratic Party In the National House of 
Representatives. 

I am not unmindful that the task that 
lies ahead of me as a candidate of my party 
for the high office of United States Senator 
from my native Stata of Blinoia is not an 
easy one. I am deeply grateful to those of 
my party In my State and city who have 
honored me with their endorsement for this 
high office. There are 7,000,000 persons in 
Illinois, and I can say to you, my fellow 
Democrats from the North, the South, tiie 
East, and the West, that when I go out to my 
native State to make this campaign I will 
speak to thoee In Illinois not as Democrats 
and as Republicans, but as fellow Americans. 
[Applause.] 

I am impressed, as I know everybody else 
here must be, by the timeliness of the re¬ 
marks made by oiir dlstmgulehed Speaker. 
There is not any doubt In the minds of 
thinking people that civilization is at the 
cross road in the world today. There cannot 
be any doubt In the minds of the people of 
the United States that the prediction made 
in previous months, aye. In previous years, 
that "it might happen here" can no longer 
be denied. For, we are now at war. I am 
sure I speak the sentiments of every sound 
American, regardless of his or her political 
convictions, when I say from the bottom of 
my heart, thank God for President Roosevelt. 
[Prolonged applause.] 

Not that you and 1 alone have recognized In 
him all of the qualities that a great leader In 
a great crisis should possess; not that be 
seems to have these qualities by reason of bis 
long years of study and training, heightened 
and crystallized, I presume, during the years 
when he was Invalided, when in his media¬ 
tions as he lay stricken and had time to 
think, and in thinking of the problems of 
human beings he realized, I am sure, as evi¬ 
denced by his conduct as the Governor of a 
great State and as the President of the great¬ 
est Nation in the world, that the real pur¬ 
pose of life Is to well serve his God by first 
well serving his fellowmen. 

We in America are the most highly privi¬ 
leged people on the face of God’s green earth. 
We have, as Is our custom and urder our 
form of Government, the right as individuals 
to speak our minds openly wherever people 
meet; and because of the necessity for party 
machinery to enable the functioning of our 
Government under the Ck>nstUutlon, it Is 
natural that we migrate into one or the other 
of the majority political parties in accordance 
with the attractivenees of the particular 
philosophies to which those parties adhere. 
So. it was very natural for me when I at¬ 
tained my majority, because of an ability, I 
hope, to have thought out what were the 
true philosophies of the two major parties 
of my counts^, to have become a Democrat; 
and because I was a Democrat it was easy 
for me to subscribe to the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson and to have admired ita 
application by the distingulChed President 
of the United States at the time of World 
War No. 1, the late axM beloved Woodrow 
Wilson. [Ap^^ause.] 

Now that Would War No. fi ii upon us we can 
look back in letr o apeet and better oomi»«- 
hend what was ffiien running trough the 
mind of that great President, and we all 
the more fully reahM that if a reoeptive 
people had not been miiM by eeifiSh In- 
tereets in the days that followed the armla- 


tiee of November 11, 1PX8, and had followed 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, World 
War No. a would never have oecuned. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

It took stout hearts and men of good will, 
free from the inordinate eelfishnees from 
which the world now suliera, to follow will¬ 
ingly the philosophy of a Wilson. And now 
aa we reoaU thoee who opposed hie program, 
it is only, I presume, a repetition of history 
that we find the same elements in the Senate 
and Izt the Bouse, aye, throughout the length 
and breadth of our great Nation, constantly 
opposing the philosophy and the program of 
the greateat living American among our 183.- 
000.000, namely, otir Ulustrioiu President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. [Applauae.] 

I say to you, my oolleagues of the House, 
as one American to other Amerloans, unleeB 
America forgets Its selfishness, unless those 
Interests that have by reason of their bate 
of a man resorted to every device within their 
control to shamefully frustrate and discredit 
the President’s program, desist, and unless 
you and I as Repmentatlvef of the people of 
our districts go forth, from the time we are 
able to leave the halls of the Congress, boldly 
in this crisis, frankly and honestly and from 
our hearts carry a convincing meesage to our 
fellow citiaena In our resp^lve States, as 
the Speaker has so eloquently and feelingly 
po^rayed, bringing that meesage home to the 
people that no more trivial and captious 
complaints should be registered, no more 
UrhlsperlngB and false rumors Should be in¬ 
dulged in—to which the President referred 
in his recent message—that there Should bo 
no further breaking down of the morale of 
our people, because these cannot be counten¬ 
anced. America and civilization may not 
continue to live. That is the message that I 
propose to convey to the people of my native 
State. [Applause.] 

I have a very deep conviction as to what 
America faces, but, thank God, I have no 
misgivings as to the ultimate result because 
I know America to be basically sound, and 
when I go back to my native State to appeal 
to the 7,000,000 housed within It my message 
will be crystal dear, namely, that It Is Roose¬ 
velt and his leadership If America is to fulfill 
its destiny. [Applause.] I will say to the 
people of my State who unhappily because 
of the constancy of attack growing out of 
the vidousness of the heart and mind of a 
man in my city who, by reason of inheritance, 
baa built up a newspaper with a circulation 
of more than 1,000,000 oopiea every morning 
may have been misled; that this man, in my 
opinion, by hia attitude, gives more aid and 
comfort to the enemies of America than any 
other element or group in our country. 
[Applause.] 

That newqiMper Is sent out every day In 
my city and I presume Its false Implications 
are read by many dttzens in my State from 
the Wisoonsln line on the north to Cairo on 
the South, and from the Mleeiaslppi River on 
the west to our sister State of Indiana on the 
east. In the hope of its publisher that the 
junior Senator from Illinois, who is the 
spokesman in that body of the Chicago TH- 
bune, might be retained in the United States 
Senate to continue his oarpings and criti- 
cisms and veiled Insinuations as to the vision, 
oapadty, and ability of our Ctommander in 
Chief. [Applause.] 

Thank Ood I can say to you, aa X hope, 
please Ood, I will he able to say to every 
audienoe in the Btstte of Blinda tliat pays 
me the high oomi^lment of listening to me, 
that I am not afindd of the Chioago TUbune 
or ita publikheir. Z am unashamed and un- 
alfald of my reoofd aa a Member of the Con- 
greet of tbs unitod filates. X make no 
ogiea to any man or woman in my Stata or 
ilaawhera m oonnaction wttli my private or 
publlo conduct. Z am going to earry the 
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fight to tho people ot my State. X am going 
to say to the people oT Illinois that I know 
the people of Illinois are fair. I know that 
the people of my native State yield to none 
among the 47 other States of this Union in 
their great devotion to the cause of human 
liberty. I can say to any audience that the 
people of Illinois are no less patriotic than the 
people of any of the other 47 States. Yes; 
I can say to the publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune that I am every bit as good an Ameri¬ 
can as he thinks he Is. [Applause.] That Is 
the Issue, I presume that In every one of 
your districts you have at least miniature 
reproductions of the Chicago Tribune with 
Which to deal. [Right, right.] 

1 say to every one of you with all the candor 
of my soul, go back to your people unafraid 
and unashamed as there Is no need to defend 
the person known as Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
our President, because he is more than that. 
He Is not only our President, he Is the symbol 
of the hopes and the aspirations of the op¬ 
pressed peoples in every country under the 
tyrant*s heel. Their prayers, I know, are 
reaching up to the Heavenly Court petitioning 
a gracious and beneficent Ck)d to direct him, 
to sustain him, to grant him continued health 
and strength until the day of final victory 
comes, victory not only over the enemy In 
this war, but victory over the selfish Interests 
not alone In our own country but the whole 
world, so that President Roosevelt may lead 
his people to a victorious, Just, and lasting 
peace, as well as a victorious ending of the 
war. [Applause.] 

I am confident, because I know 1 am right 
and because 1 know President Roosevelt Is 
right, that I shall be elected to the United 
States Senate to assist our President In the 
accomplishment of his high purposes In mak¬ 
ing secure to the present, as well as future 
generations of Americans, all that we hold 
sacred In life. [Prolonged applause.] 


Mr. Sabatk. When the Democratic mem¬ 
bers of the Illinois delegation arranged for 
this dinner In honor of our colleague they 
decided to present him a small token of their 
appreciation and friendship. When that plan 
came to the attention of our friend, he called 
us in and said, very firmly, *Tlea8e do not do 
that: If you are desirous of doing something 
for me, ask that the amount of money you 
might expend on a present for me may be 
turned over to a nobler and better cause, a 
more deserving cause, namely, the Red Cross." 
Acting upon his request and Insistence, we 
decided that. Instead of purchasing a present 
for him, we would present a small check 
amounting to $100 to the Red Cross. We do 
not believe that this relatively small check 
will do a very great deal, but we do believe, 
and our friend concurs In the belief, that our 
action In this respect may be an animation 
and Inspiration to others to help the great, 
noble, humanitarian cause for which the Red 
Cross stands and ever has stood. 

Therefore, it gives me pleasure to hand this 
[indicating 1 check for $100 to Mr. Ouy Emer¬ 
son. as a representative of the National Red 
Cross. 

MR. GUT XMIRSON 

Mr. Emerson. Judge Babath, 1 am very glad 
to accept this check for $100 on behalf of 
the Red Cross, not only for ourselves, but as 
a symbol of a great cause. And I want to 
express my appreciation for being allowed to 
attend this meeting, which is evidence that 
the Red Cross Is a common meeting ground, 
for I am the lone Republican in this distin¬ 
guished groiip of Democrats. 

I say to you, as one who was invited to 
come to Washington to help to raise $$0,000,- 
000 for the American Bed Oroar In connection 
with war relief, that if anybody thinks the 
American people are not aware cl the imped¬ 


ing war, let him come to the Red Cross 
oflloes and we will give him every assurance 
that the 3,700 chapters and 10,000 branches 
ot the Red Cross, averaging two to each coun¬ 
ty in the 48 States, have responded nobly 
to this appeal of the President, who is Presi¬ 
dent of Ihe American Red Cross also. 

I am glad to report to you that up to this 
evening we have raised $60,000,000 and we are 
going to continue until we reach our goal of 
$60,000,000. 

I am glad to have this check to help us to 
this end; and I want particularly to thank 
you for the generous thought which was in¬ 
volved in giving Representative McKeouqh a 
Red Cross check Instead of a personal gift. 
This may well be an example to others, and 
is much appreciated by us. 

Mr. Sabatk. In conclusion, I hope the splen¬ 
did and spontaneous testimonials of this eve¬ 
ning may be an Inspiration to all and some 
considerable aid to you. my dear Mr. Mc- 
Keouob, in your forthcoming campaign. 
[Applause.] 


Establishment of a Pharmacy Corps 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13 ,1942 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Roland T. Lakey, Secretary of the Mich¬ 
igan Drug Industries Advisory Council, 
has written to me making known the 
urgent need of a group of men to handle 
the compounding, preservation, stand¬ 
ardization, and purchasing of drugs, 
poisons, and mediclnals, dispensed in 
our armed forces. His letter forcibly 
brings to the attention of Congress the 
necessity for the establishment of a Phar¬ 
macy Corps, and I have therefore asked 
permission to have it printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record. 
Such a corps is needed firstly, for the 
better protection of our soldiers; and 
secondly, to relieve physicians from cler¬ 
ical work. 

The text of Mr. Lakey’s letter follows: 

Michigan Drug Industrizs, 

Advisory Council, 
Laming, Mich, October 8, 1942, 
Representative louxs C. Rabaut, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Michigan Drug Industries 
Council has requested me to call your at¬ 
tention to the urgent need of a properly 
trained group of men to handle the com¬ 
pounding. preservation, standardization, and 
purchasing of drugs, poisons, and mediclnals 
dispensed In our armed forces. Certainly 
the soldiers are entitled to the same degree 
of protection as the civilian population now 
enjoys because of State laws governing this 
ty^ of health service. 

In order that this may be properly taken 
oare of^ It wiU be necessary to establish a 
pharmacy corps, staffed with Its own officers 
and personnel. Such a corps would provide 
for relieving a number of phyalcians of cleri¬ 
cal work, as well as personal supervision of a 
Bsrvioe that ths oollsgs-tralned pharmacist 
is better prepared to render because of his 
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superior knowledge of materials used. It 
would also do away with the expensive train¬ 
ing of a group of so-called "pharmaceutical 
technicians," a DO-day intensified training 
course which cannot in any respect be 
equivalent to the regular 4-year college 
course. 

Mistakes made In the handling of medi¬ 
cines are extremely serious, and can be 
avoided through the proper organization of 
our armed forces In this regard. Our Nation 
alone has refused so far to recognize the 
need of a pharmacy corps. 

We hope that you will give attention to 
this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 

Boland T. Laiubt, Secretary, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs will give prompt 
consideration to H. R. 7432, which would 
provide for such a pharmacy corps. 


West Virginians Are Alert to Their 

Responsibility on the Home Front To 
Aid War EflFort 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, critics 
are in error who mistake the composure 
of the American people for complacency. 
During my recent visit to West Virginia 
I was Increasingly impressed with the 
fact that our people have a sobered atti¬ 
tude instead of a shouting one in connec¬ 
tion with their responsibility on the home 
front. 

Last Saturday night I spoke in the 
Pendleton County seat, at Franklin, at a 
meeting for the purpose of setting up a 
program of civilian defense. The people 
who filled the courtroom were intensely 
interested in the information and organ¬ 
izational plans presented by Major Easley 
and myself. 

The citizens of the Second Congres¬ 
sional District, regardless of party or po¬ 
sition, are united in their efforts to con¬ 
tribute to the earliest possible victory 
for America against our enemies who are 
resourceful, ruthless, and well equipped. 
They ai-e alert and mean business. 

They fully realize that this conflict Is 
a war on wheels and wings. They un¬ 
derstand Its mechanization and are work¬ 
ing diligently to contribute to the cam¬ 
paigns for the salvaging of rubber, metals, 
and all other items which are being 
turned from normal civilian consumption 
to the uses which are necessary in the 
manufacture of the materials of war. 

These mountaineers do insist, however, 
that they be told the truth on what is 
expected of them during this crisis. 
They will respond eagerly to the tasks 
on the home front when they are prop¬ 
erly approached. Washington should 
realize the need for telling the facts— 
no browbeating or partial truths will get 
the unity which is so desirable. 
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Snccetifiil SmtU-PlftBt Poofiag 


SXTBN8IC>N OF 


HON. JOHN H.TOLAN 

or oAUPOiiiu 

IN IBB BOX79B OF RBPRBBBNTA11VE8 

Wednesday, October li, 1942 

Mr.TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to place 
in the Rxcom an article from the Sep¬ 
tember 1942 issue of California: Maga¬ 
zine of the Pacific, a monthly publica¬ 
tion of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, entitled ^'Successful Small- 
Plant Pooling,'* written by John H. Tolan. 
Jr., at that time senior pooling specialist 
with the regional office of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board in San Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, the Special Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migra¬ 
tion, of which I am chairman, has de¬ 
voted many weeks of hard work and 
thought to the problems faced by small 
businesses and industries in wartime. 
Xx>ng ago we recommended application of 
pooling practices to the American scene. 
This article, I submit, proves that small 
industries can be brought into the war 
program successfully through pooling ar¬ 
rangements, and lend hope and aid to 
small businessmen throu^out the Na¬ 
tion. 

While the article is written by my own 
son and it may not be the usual proce¬ 
dure for me to have it Inserted in the 
CoNGRBSsxoNAt RECORD, I am not only 
proud of him personally but proud of the 
fine work he is doing all over the Pacific 
coast, giving his level best to save the 
financial lives of the small business men. 

The article follows: 

SnexassfuL Small-Plant Poounc 
<By John H. Tolan. Jr., War Production Board 
pooling specialist) 

Through small-plant oontolidation, some 
16 manufacturing groups In Oallfomia have 
discovered that they are wanted in Uncle 
Bam*s war-production program. They have 
acquired most of the earmarks of large cor- 
poratlona. They are able to stand side by 
Bide with California *s largest production 
plants. They offer to procurement officers of 
the Army. Navy, and Maritime Commission 
short delivery dates, precision performance, 
and quick-acting responsible management. 

Today smaU west coast plants no longer 
bid against national competition. It is futile 
for war agencies to place orders with the 
larger corporations when short deliveries are 
required. War Production Board Chairman 
Nelson has a new stop order on plant con¬ 
struction. Now it is plainly up to the 
manufacturer in California to sell the Oov- 
emment on the basis of his readily available 
])roduction. 

Tooling,** •‘mother-hen,** and •faculties 
groups** were suggested to the little business¬ 
men over a year ago as a tailor-made cure for 
their troubles. There were real reasons, it 
was urged, why 80 large corporations had been 
awarded 67 percent of aU the Army and Navy 
orders. Following the good old American 
Slogan •*X Pluribus Unum** many unsuccess¬ 
ful war production associations were formed 
throughout the Nation. They usuaUy gave 
the armed services a new reason for defOi^ 
with the big feuow. 


Obtaining legal clearance lor cottustie bM* 
ding under the aherman Antitrust Act, and 
baphaaanUy associating a number of smaU 
plants met with faUuie In most eases, be¬ 
cause the member plants forgot that ulti¬ 
mately they would have to seQ under terms 
impo^ by the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission. They would have to aeU their 
ability to perform satistaotory manufacturing 
operations on ipeoinc Jobs. Too great an em¬ 
phasis was placed on what the plants wanted 
to do, and too little emphasis on what the 
armed servioee needed to get done. 

In California our pools had anticipated that 
procurement officers were ning to meet them 
only about halfway, and &at It any one of a 
number of objections to dealing with coneoU- 
dated plants could be maintained, their efforts 
to get an order would be fruitlees. In antici¬ 
pating these objections, they closely studied 
Government procurement requirements in 
negotiating contracts. They knew in ad¬ 
vance where the buyer could yield and where 
he was bound not to act by inflexible military 
directives. 

Associations were formed with particular 
military needs in mind. Programs were con¬ 
fined to the production of items necessary 
for the outfltting of troops, the construction 
of ships, the manufacture of gun and air¬ 
plane parts. Landing such a contract would 
insure high priority assistance and repeat 
orders. The heaviest congressional appro¬ 
priations were earmarked for the supply of 
these items on the Pacific coast. Metal and 
woodworking tool llsta were assembled to 
show clearly the balanced manufacturing fa¬ 
cilities and idle capacity. 

By August 1, 1942, pooling operations In 
northern Oaitfornia had resulted In almost 
complete acceptance We found a new appre¬ 
ciation by certain procurement officers that 
In order to get some Jobs done expeditiously, 
organised groups of small shops had become 
the only answer. 

‘*If you are a amall plant with only limited 
capacity, we will try to help you along,** they 
said. “But we will never have available sala¬ 
ried inspectors who can afford to stand by in 
a plant filling a $5,000 order. In epreading 
work we prefer to deal with pools.** 

Pooling in northern Califomia would never 
have been successful If it had not been for 
the helpltUnuM and encouragement given 
these small plants by the procurement staffs 
of the United States Army, particularly the 
Army Engineers, the Chemical Warfare Serv¬ 
ice, and the Quartermaster Corps at Oakland 
and at Philadelphia. On July 1, 1942. the 
Mare Island Navy Yard introduced its newly 
perfected type O contract, and this contract 
already has been signed with five approved 
pools. 

When the pool engineer-manager found 
himself before the right procurement officer, 
at the right time, and inquiring about the 
right item, almost Invariably the conversa¬ 
tion followed the hypothetical pattern shown 
below. Many hungry Califomia shops today 
remain in business because they Joined with 
others to work out these answers. 

PaocuuMXNT Omexa. My experience Is 
that when you little fellows get together you 
are like a Mexican army. No one is responsi¬ 
ble. Tou cant make up your mind who ia 
going to act and when. If I give you this con¬ 
tract, who’a going to be the boes, and to 
whom can I look for perfcffmancet 

Pool BCanacob. Befewe X came here we had 
already decided whl<ffr plants wera going to 
do this Job. As many of our members as 
possible submitted flgira on each operation. 
Thoee with the loweet bids submitted to our 
boatd of directors will do this Job. Partici¬ 
pating ahops have named a i^oducUon com¬ 
mittee. They wffilnturnsVIeot aproduotlon 
Chief. Tou will deal with the production 
Chief, and the shops have eiieid to aooept hli 


deeisloni and can appeal only to the.pfodue- 
tion eonunittee tf my dont like his orders, 
m othM words, you art only fotag to deal 
with the actual dhops that are parttelpating 
on this job—not the entire pool membeiChip. 

PwxmsnixiiTOvsioB. WeU, if it is as sim¬ 
ple as that, why do you have the reputation 
of fighting among youiiffivea? 

Pool MawAmsi. Rotation or no reputa¬ 
tion, pools are working. Potential internal 
biokeidng la always sited as the oblef stum¬ 
bling block for suooesstul consolidation ^ 
small businssi. In aotual praotloe our board 
of directors can make a quicker decision than 
a large company can give you a decision out of 
New York or Chicago, because we know local 
o o ndltioni. We are normally competitors, 
but the war effort Is bigger than our past 
buainesB histonr. Majori^ rules. Wyll give 
you action. 

PaoouasMxifT Omosa. I don*t aee how your 
membera will be able to finanoe this Job. 
Most of them are doing business in their own 
xiame or as partnerships. Beconstructlon 
Finance Corporation regvUatlons for defenm 
loans require that the borrower be a cor¬ 
poration. 

Pool Manaoxe. We have formed a nonprofit 
oorporatloa under the State law. We have the 
power to borrow in the pool name and will 
arrange with the bank to finance the indi¬ 
vidual firms. 

PaocuaiMXNT Omexa. But your corpora¬ 
tion has no assets, and it says in the arUolea 
that the members are not liable in any way 
for the debts or liabilities of the corporation. 
How can you borrow without assets? 

Pool Manaqxb. We have arranged with our 
local bank to accept from the plants partici¬ 
pating on this Job. a ratable guaranty for 
their share of the contract. On the basis of 
that guaranty, the bank wUl participate with 
the Reconst^ctlon Finanoe Corporation, or 
obtain an Insured loan through the Federal 
Reserve to purchase materials and provide 
working capital. 

PaocuaxitxNT Omexa. Suppose the tool 
and die shop owner dies insolvent, before he 
tools you up for this Job. We are not re¬ 
quiring a performance bond, but who is going 
to make good to the pool? 

Pool Manaoxs. The tool and die shop will 
bold a subcontract from the pool for hla 
share. We will obtain a performance bond 
or other surety that he will perform. If he 
dies, or is unable to meet echedule, we will 
take the Job elsewhere and go against him 
tor the difference in price on his bond 

PaocuaxBcxNT Omcix. This is a cost-plus 
Job. We require rather rigid accounting pro¬ 
cedures, and If the pool ean*t get reliable 
costs from the members, you may lose all 
your profits. 

POOL Makaoxx. For cost-plus Jobs we have 
figured In our price the coat of employing 
a looar qualified acooimtant to acquaint all 
the participating members with the require¬ 
ment Our systems will be uniform* 

Pbocuxxmxnt OmoxB. Suppose my com¬ 
manding officer demands a p^ormanoe bond. 
There isn't a firm In this list of shops with 
a bonding capacity to handle the entire 
bond. Can you supply a performance bond? 

Pool MAKAcnt. While there has been only 
one instance where such a bond was issued 
to date, we have discussed performance bonds 
in the name of the pool with several local 
companies. A bond has been issued to a 
pool under the following conditions: tf the 
bond required Is $100,000 and the five plants 
are equally Involved in the Job, each jfiant 
executes an indemnity agrement with the 
bonding company fbr $20,000. Be will be 
liable for d^ult up tor $M,000 whether the 
default ie due to hts Ihllure or that of any 
other member. But, by this arrangement, 
tie does not g$t Isv^ved in ths Job for anp 
more tfian his almre. 
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PnocuBSMfiNT OFticit. ThiB all seema ter¬ 
ribly complicated. One of the firms you 
suggest will take about 40 percent of this 
Job. Why can*t we award the contract to 
him, and deal with him instead of the pool? 

Pool MANAOca. We worked up the contract 
as a Joint effort. No one can perform with¬ 
out the help of the other shops. However, 
we are not frozen to any procedure, and If 
your branch of the service wants to deal 
with one of the plants, we are ready to co¬ 
operate with you and give you the kind of 
program that is satisfactory to you. We are 
saving you time, and the Government money. 
You only have to deal with one person to 
reach 15 to 25 shops. A lead firm will taka 
a profit above the subcontractors. Our non¬ 
profit set-ups cuts this added cost of sub¬ 
contracting and our member plants are not 
squeezed on the profit they earn by doing 
the Job. 

PaocuBEMENT OiTiCEa. I would rather deal 
with a large corporation because some of 
our specifications and plans are not definite. 
Some Jobs need engineering and development 
work. 

Pool Manager. We are all paying Initiation 
fees and monthly dues to bear the cost of 
selling our facilities to the Government. If 
part of that cost is engineering and develop¬ 
ment work we can hire It done out of the 
pool treasury. In several cases we have called 
upon the chamber of commerce and the city 
and county to help us get Government con¬ 
tracts Into our city. That help has already 
sent engineers and technical men twice to 
arsenals In the East. 

Procurement Officer. All your members 
will attempt to go on the market for the 
scarce matcriala involved in this Job. There 
aren't going to be carload shipments, and 
they'll never get delivery in 1. c. 1. lots. 

Pool Manager. We can and do pool our 
purchases. We have other contracts In our 
group, and If the priority Is the same, we 
may buy at the same time for both Jobs. 

Procurement Officer, What about labor 
supply? I hear that you have lost most of 
your men to the shipyards. 

Pool Manager. We are training oiu* shop 
people for this Job, and they are donating 
their time. Wo are converting their skills 
to wartime manufacturing. Some of our 
members not involved on this Job are loaning 
men to their neighbors to get this work out, 
with the assurance that they will be returned 
to their home plants when the Job is finished. 

Those who are closest to the picture would 
certainly disapprove any unrestrained state¬ 
ment that ''pooling** is a cure-all for idle 
plant capacity in California. It is a sound 
and proved method to do a better selling 
job with the Government, and it provides a 
new auxiliary technique in bidding for a 
negotiated contract. Individual small plants 
have let thousands of Jobs go by because 
they have had trouble in the past showing 
adequate manpower and available facilities 
to undertake a heavy production schedule. 

Chairman Donald Nelson of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board in August appointed Lou Hol¬ 
land, of Kansas City, as his deputy in charge 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. Mr. 
Holland was the first successful pool operator 
in the country. 

The Pacific coast is an area short of produc¬ 
tion tools. Bemalnlng Idle capacity is scat¬ 
tered in railroad shops, oil fields, mines, and 
small towns. Administratively the Govern¬ 
ment can never lead these plants Individually 
by the hand and Into war work. Some way 
must be found to handle their capacity co¬ 
operatively and collectively. 

An approved "war production association," 
or pool, can be bad by any group of plants 
that can show production capacity. 


Contract status of approved facilities groups 
in northern California Aug. 7, 1942, con¬ 
tracts held in pool name 


No. 

Name of association 

Date War 
Production 
Board 
approval 

Prime con¬ 
tracts 

Subcon¬ 

tracts 

1 

Son Jose Manufacturers, 




2 

luc. 

San Francisco Defense 

Dec. 20,1941 

1 


3 

Works, Inc. 

Defonso Manufacturing 

Jan. 15,1942 

5 

— 

4 

Pool, Inc. 

Korn County War In* 

Jan. 30,1942 

1 

—- 

5 

duatries, Inc. 

Yiiha-Huttcr Defense 

Mar. 26,1942 

1 


C 

1 Works, Ino. 

Stockton Coordinated 

Feb. 27,1912 

1‘) 

.... 

7 

Manufacturers, Inc_ 

San Francisco Uarment 

Mar. 11,1942 

1 


8 

Manufoclurei‘8, Inc_ 

Monterey Boy JtuhJs- 

Mar. 28,1942 

3 


0 

trics, Ino... 

Yolo-Solano Judu.«trics, 

May 10,1042 

2 


10 

Inc. .. 

Central ('alifornia War 

Apr. 2,1942 

10) 

.... 

11 

Industries,Inc ... 
Oakland War Industries, 

May 11,1942 

1 


12 

Inc.. 

San Francisco Wood and 

May 12,1942 

1 

.... 

13 

Metal Workers.... 

Aa8(U!lHtc<l War Con¬ 

May 11,1942 

3 


14 

tractors, Inc. 

Peninsula War I‘ro<l- 

Juno 25,1942 

(0 


Ifj 

ucts, Inc. 

Sacramento War Indus* 

July 7,1942 

1 

.... 

16 

li ies, Inc. 

Lodi Cfiited Mniiufac* 

July 6,1142 

3 

2 


turers Corpor.Uion—.. 

(•) 

1 

24 

13 


Total pool controots . 37 

Total iKmls ^ itli coutrwi.s. 13 

Estimated value of coiitraeLs.$22,000,0i)U 

* No present dislrof^j? In rroup, suffieient subcontracts 
hold by irtdividual members. 

* Pending. 

The total number of plants involved Is 2.')4. Total 
number of employees, 7,331. 

All contracts llslrtl In the above table are pool opra- 
tions and do not include contracts held by Individual 

S lants .secured on tbeir inlUntive, approiimatinj: 
K). 

Individual items manufactured ran llm ranpe of 
Army and Navy rcuiiircmenls, from blankets and uul- 
forms to ship and barirc sections. 

rrodueti(»n division, ^YHr Production Board, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Muf t Stop Sale of Liquor at Army Camps 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JED JOHNSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8,1942 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I arise for the purpose of call¬ 
ing attention to a bill introduced by me 
in the House, known as H. R. 7663, that 
is of Nation-wide interest. Mothers 
and fathers of boys in uniform are espe¬ 
cially interested in this proposed legis¬ 
lation. The caption of the bill is as fol¬ 
lows: 

To provide for the common defense In re¬ 
lation to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the 
members of tbe land and naval forces of the 
United States and to provide lor the sup¬ 
pression of vice In the vicinity of mUltary 
camps and naval establishments. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a companion bin 
of 8. 860, introduced In the first session 


of the Seventy-seventh Congress by the 
late Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 
whom I was pleased to count as my per¬ 
sonal friend, and now being sponsored 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, Hon. Josh Lie, In the form 
of an amendment to Senate bill 2748 
proposing to lower the age limit to in¬ 
clude 18- and 19-year-old boys for mili¬ 
tary service. 

Incidentally, it has Just been an¬ 
nounced that the House Military Affairs 
Committee will soon present a bill to this 
body for consideration that if and when 
enacted by Congress will lower the age 
limit for our American boys from 20 
to 18 years. Such legislation will vitally 
affect many families in every community, 
town, and hamlet in the United States. 
The mothers and fathers of these boys 
have a right to demand of Congress be¬ 
fore the boys in their teens are drafted 
into military service that such conditions 
as now exist at or in the vicinity of many 
of our military camps and naval estab¬ 
lishments be banned. 

The House bill to outlaw intoxicating 
liquors at our military forts, posts, and 
naval establishments, which I am glad to 
have the honor to sponsor, contains the 
exact verbiage of the Senate bill referred 
to a moment ago except that I propose to 
increase the penalty for violators of the 
provisions of the act. Under the terms of 
S. 860 anyone deemed guilty by being con. 
victed shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not less than 30 days 
nor more than 12 months. H. R. 7663 
provides a penalty of a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $1,000 and im¬ 
prisonment of not less than 30 days nor 
more than 12 months. 

This provision is important. If vio¬ 
lators of the law know that if caught and 
convicted they will be required to pay 
not only a fine but also must serve a 
prison sentence it will have the effect of 
making them **stop, look, and listen" be¬ 
fore violating the law. On the other 
hand. If they know that It is possible for 
them to get off with a $100 fine, boot¬ 
leggers and other dealers in Intoxicating 
liquors may not fear the possibility of 
falling into the clutches of the Federal 
authorities but consider such a fine mere 
license or an invitation to continue to 
do business at the same old stand. I sin¬ 
cerely hope that if and when such legis¬ 
lation is passed that the verbiage of the 
House bill will be accepted with reference 
to the penalty clause. 

I have asked the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the House for an early hearing 
on H. R. 7663 and sincerely hope the 
House will be given an opportunity to 
vote on this measure that is of so vital 
importance to the safety, security, health, 
and general welfare of our young men in 
uniform upon whom the rest of us are de¬ 
pending for our liberties. 

Mr. Speaker. I know that our hearts 
beat with pride when we speak of the 
millions of young Americans who are now 
In the armed forces of the Nation. 
Without doubt we have the greatest Army 
and the finest and most effective Navy in 
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all of America’s history. The fact that 
our Army has been built up irom a mere 
88>000 only a few years ago, to one of 
between four and five millions of healthy, 
vigorous, well trained, alert soldiers now 
is an accomplishment of which every 
citizen has reason to be proud. 

The fact that our Navy, only a few 
years ago a poor fourth in size, is now the 
greatest and most powerful in the world 
and the further fact that American ship¬ 
yards are turning out an average of three 
ships a day, all of which must be manned 
by trained, sober American seamen, gives 
us renewed hope and courage for Amer¬ 
ica’s future. We know also that our 
Marine Corps has been enlarged and ex¬ 
panded week by week and month by 
month, and thus has been able, against 
overwhelming odds, to repel many des¬ 
perate efforts of the enemy in the Solo¬ 
mon Islands. Regardless of any possible 
reverses there or on any of our other 
several fighting fronts, no real American 
has any doubt of what the ultimate out¬ 
come will be. All this has captured the 
Imagination and inspired the confidence 
of our people everywhere. 

And yet, Idr. Shaker, we are made 
sick at heart to know there are some who 
caU themselves Americans but who are 
apparently much more interested in gar¬ 
nering ‘‘filthy lucre** than in winning the 
war. Many reports are reaching Wash¬ 
ington to the effect that intoxicating liq¬ 
uors and related vices are being thrown 
in the pathway of our men in uniform 
at, on, or near many of our military and 
naval establishments. I have talked to 
many members of our armed forces, from 
privates to high-ranking officials, who tell 
me that this is fast becoming a most seri¬ 
ous and perplexing problem. An aroused 
public is beginning to demand immedi¬ 
ate and drastic action to curb this enemy 
within our gates that is seriously inter¬ 
fering with and impeding the war effort 
at a time when our young fighting men 
of the Nation must have clear heads, 
strong wills, and brave hearts. 

This Congress cannot escape its sol¬ 
emn responsibility to our millions of 
young men now in uniform and those 
who are destined to be in uniform be¬ 
fore the end of the present grave emer¬ 
gency. May 1 express the hope that this 
Congress will not shirk or evade its re¬ 
sponsibility but will meet the challenge 
boldly and unafraid. 


Fuel-Oil Rationiiig in Nebraska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHUN 

or KZBSASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRBaXNTATXVBS 

Wednesday, October 14 ,1942 

Mr. McLaughlin. Mr. speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rscoao, I Include the following letters, 
together with an enclosure accompanying 
the letter from Secretary Ickes: 


OoTom 7, 1048. 

Eon. Raholb L. Icm, 

PetrfOeum Coordinator, 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dias Mb. lexis: The people of Nebraska 
stand ready to accept any hsudsbip and make 
aU saorlfloes which will contribute to the win¬ 
ning of the war. Unnecessary hardships or 
sacrifices which do not contribute to that 
objective are, I am sure you wiU agree, a 
handicap to our war effort. 

Fuel oil is being rationed in Nebraska and 
other Midwestern States. Fuel oU may be 
transported to Nebraska through ezMng 
pipe lines without burdening raU transporta¬ 
tion. Coal must be shipped into Nebraska 
by raU. 

If fud-otl rationing in Nebraska is not 
necessary, 1 respectfully request that it be 
terminated. If it is necessary I respectfully 
request that you advise me why it is neces¬ 
sary. 

Sincerely yours. 

Charles F. McLaugkun. 


OFFlCl OF PvraoLEUM 

CoonmAToa for War, 
Washington, October 12, 1942. 
Hon. Charles F. McLAuoKLiif, 

House of Representatives. 

Mt Dear Mr. McLaughlin: I have received 
your letter of October 7 regarding the petro¬ 
leum situation in Nebraska. 

The problem of supplying the petroleum 
needs of that part of the Nation that lies 
east of the Rocky Mountains is a matter of 
concern to every State In the area. The use 
of any particular transportation facility In 
this region must be regarded only in relation 
to the integrated transportation system 
which functions to supply the entire area. 

The three pipe lines that cross eastern Ne¬ 
braska. as well as the pipe line that termi¬ 
nates at Omaha, form an integral part of this 
transportation system. These lines serve not 
only Nebraska, but North Dakota, South Da¬ 
kota. Minnesota, and Iowa, as well. It Is 
Imperative that they be operated so as best 
to meet the petroleum supply requirements 
of the entire region and. in relation to the 
other available transportation facilities, that 
they make the most effective contribution to 
the over-all needs of the area. 

The transportation readjustments necessi¬ 
tated by the war. together with the increased 
demand for fuel oil in vital war industries, 
have created a deficiency of supply through¬ 
out the East and Midwest. Considering this 
area as a whole, which includes districts I, 
n, and m as established by this Office, the 
demand for fuel oils (kerosene, distillate and 
residual fuel oils) is estimated at approxi¬ 
mately 1,650.000 barrels dally during the 6 
months ending March 31,1643, in comparison 
with a possible supply of 1,528.000 barrels 
daily. In calculating such demands, it is 
anticipated that military needs and the re¬ 
quirements for essential industries will be 
met in full but that the oil demand for space 
heating will be limited to about 75 percent 
of the normal requirements. 

I believe that you will recognize that it is 
only fair to distribute the shortage burden 
as equitably m poisiNe over the entire af¬ 
fected area. This is precisely what our plans 
are designed to accomplish. Z am sure 
that the people of Nebraska will accept the 
necessity for a curtailed consumption of fuel 
oil when they realize that they are being 
treated on the same basis as their neighbors 
In the BCidwest and in the Bast. The resi¬ 
dents of your State are being asked only to 
share the war burden that has resifited from 
the disloeatioii of the normal supply line by 
tank Ship from the Quit coast to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


As one step in our program to assure the 
minimum eeeentlal petroleum requirements 
of the Beat and of the MIdweat, we are urging 
the conversion of oU-usihg faculties to the 
use at iubetltute fuels wherever practicable, 
and the conservation of Oil by evity possible 
meene. I believe that you may be mterested 
In reading the enclosed copy of a letter that 
we have sant to an primary fuel-oil suppliers 
requesting their support of our conservation 
and oonvorelon drive. We have received ex¬ 
cellent cooperation from the petroleum in¬ 
dustry in tibia campaign^ and it represents 
a very substantial contribution to the cause. 

The Middle Western Btates are the nearest 
points from which fuel oil may be drawn, 
with a minimum use of transportation facil¬ 
ities, to alleviate ^e eastern shortage. This 
withdrawal of fuel oils from the Middle West 
necessitates a curtailment In consumption in 
that area. To this end, a fuel-oll-rationlng 
program has been announced by Mr. Donald 
M. Nelson. Chairman of the War Production 
Board. This plan will be administered by 
the Office of Price Administration and will be 
effective on the Atlantic seaboard and in 13 
Middle Western States. 

I can assure you that there Is no motive 
on the part of the Government agencies con¬ 
cerned to inflict any unnecessary hardship or 
saertfioe which would not contribute to the 
war program. 1 hope that the foregoing com¬ 
ments may prove helpful In response to your 
Inquiry. If 1 may be of further assistance 
In this or in any other way, I would appre¬ 
ciate your letting me know. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harold L. Icxxb. 

Petroleum Coordinator for War. 

[Enclosure.] 

Office of PxTROLStm 

COORIIINATOR FOB WAR, 

Washington, September 24, 1942. 
To All Primary Fuel OU Suppliers in the 
Midwest: 

The acute fuel oil shortage in the east-coast 
area is a war burden which properly should 
be spread over the Nation as far as practica¬ 
ble. The Midwestern Btates ere the nearest 
sources from which fuel oil may be drawn, 
with a minimum use of transportation fa¬ 
cilities, to alleviate the critical eastern short¬ 
age. This equalization of available supplies, 
plus the tremendously increased demands for 
fuel oil In the war program, necessitates the 
conversion of oil-fired facilities to substitute 
fuels wherever practical, and the conserva¬ 
tion of every gallon of fuel and heating oil 
that can be saved. It Is only by such a 
program, aggressively carried out by the Joint 
effort of the petroleum industry and this 
Office, that we can balance supply with es¬ 
sential demand in districts 1 and 2. 

In the Atlantic seaboard area, the antici¬ 
pated saving by conversion and conservation 
is as follows: 

(a) Residual fuel oils—40,000.000 barrels 
per annum. 

<b) Domestic fuel oils—5,000.000 barrels 
per anniun. 

(c) Ckmservation—5,000,000 barrels per an¬ 
num. 

At the present time we are progressing 
steadily toward this goal. 

In the Midwestern States the present sup¬ 
ply situation makes mandatory the following 
savings which are proportional to those being 
effected in the east-coast area. 

(a) Industrial oonveriion^-^20,000,000 bar¬ 
rels per annum. 

(b) Domestic converaion—41,500,000 barrels 
per annum. 

(e) Ckmservation—2,600,000 barrels per an¬ 
num. 

Our oaloulations indicate that this is a rea- 
sonable estimate of the sayings which can be 
accomplished In the Midwest. In carrying 
out this program It is only prudent to assume 
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that the war will be a long one, and that an 
adequate program must be based on the long- 
range view. Further, these measures must 
be supported by Joint Industrial and govern¬ 
mental effort, and require the active support 
of every member of the petroleum Industry. 

The Office of Solid Fuels Coordination here 
in Washington officially Informs* us that in 
general ample supplies of coal are available 
provided orders are placed immediately. In 
view of the critical fuel-oil situation and the 
availability of substitute fuel, I ask your 
strong support of the conversion program. 
We are depending upon suppliers like your¬ 
self to bring home to consumers and resellers 
the fact that the fuel-supply situation is 
serious and to stress the need for maximum 
conversion without delay. In those instances 
where conversion cannot be made it is im¬ 
perative that the maximum possible conser¬ 
vation be effected. 

Certainly the oU man'knows as much or 
more than anyone else about the many ways 
to save fuel oil, such as the inspection and 
repair of heating facilities so as to keep them 
operating at greatest efficiency, the closing 
of radiators in rooms not used during the 
winter, proper Insulation of homes, etc. *1 
dare say that the great majority of consumers 
who may not be able to convert, can still 
save substantial quantities of fuel oil by 
heeding your advice about conservation 
measures. 

These activities will be a significant con¬ 
tribution toward providing at least a mini¬ 
mum of essential comfort to those domestic 
consumers who cannot convert, as well as a 
necessary prerequisite to assuring essential 
supplies to vital commercial and industrial 
enterprises which are dependent upon fuel 
oil. 

Sincerely yours. 

Ralph K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator. 


Iron Ore Deposits in Texas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NAT PATTON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have read into the Record an article 
from the October 1942 issue of Scientific 
American regarding iron ore deposits in 
my section of Texas that are lying idle 
and disregarded in the gigantic and life- 
or-death struggle for the very existence 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in this war it is required 
that our soldiers be well trained and well 
equipped. They must have every advan¬ 
tage that we can give them, and this 
means that all the guns, tanks, ships, 
airplanes, and other munitions must be 
provided for them. In this effort it is 
Imperative that every available resource 
of the Nation be put to use. 

But we are not using every resource. 
,We are not doing the maximum to fur¬ 
nish our boys in the field all the imple¬ 
ments of war that they need. In my sec¬ 
tion of Texas is a vast deposit of iron ore. 
In the past it was used to provide pig 
iron for many projects, including the 
State Capitol Building at Austin. The 


quantity and the quality of the iron ore 
has been attested by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of the Interior. Ehgl- 
neers of national reputation have praised 
the opportunities offered in this Cherokee 
area. 

My friend, the Honorable Jesse Jones, 
in his capacity as head of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, has been 
most helpful in this matter, as has Mr. 
Donald Nelson. 1 would like to say that 
Mr. Nelson has given his personal atten¬ 
tion to this matter, and I think I can 
state that he is personally interested, but 
the fact remains that this iron ore is not 
being used and it should be. 

1 am not an engineer and I cannot 
qualify as an expert, but I wish to present 
here the article that appeared In the 
October 1942 Issue of Scientific American. 
It reads: 

SWEDISH STEEL IS EQUALED BY THAT MADE IN 
TEXAS 

Steel smelted with charcoal in the Swedish 
way, and as good as Sweden's best, is an 
American product fostered by wartime 
changes in the world's industrial set-up, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Donald F. Othmer, of the Poly¬ 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. 

Swedish-steel makers have always favored 
the use of charcoal in smelting, because the 
absence of sulfur and other Impurities from 
charcoal resulted in a very pure, high-grade 
metal. The Nazi war lords have taken ad¬ 
vantage of their position to monopolize all of 
Sweden's export production, and they may yet 
overrun Sweden itself. So we are getting no 
more Swedish steel. 

At the same time, war-stimulated demands 
for two of the principal chemical products of 
wood—acetic acid and methanol (wood alco¬ 
hol)—-have caused a great increase in their 
production by the American wood distillation 
industry. Byproduct of wood distillation is a 
very high grade of charcoal, excellently 
suited for quality steel production. 

In northeastern Texas there is a great de¬ 
posit of iron ore that has not been worked 
hitherto because it is too remote from sup¬ 
plies of coking coal. But all over the region 
there ore forests of post oak, of little value 
for lumber but every good for wood distilla¬ 
tion, and of course, yielding high-grade char¬ 
coal. 

By establishing one or more wood-distilling 
plants in that region, it will become possible 
to turn out new supplies of the war-needed 
chemicals and at the same time to convert 
part of the now neglected iron ore into the 
finest steel.—Science Service. 

This article, impartial and unbiased, 
should be motive enough for the men 
in charge of our iron and steel section of 
the War Production Board and the in¬ 
terested men ^h charge of getting our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, the tools 
of war to check into this matter. It is 
no longer a question of making a profit 
out of these deposits, although business 
experts Interested in the Cherokee area 
deposits assure us that It will be economi¬ 
cally sound—-it is a question of using 
every advantage and available resource to 
win this war. 

In this connection, I would also like 
to call your attention to another article, 
one which appeared in the Athens 
Weekly Review for October 8. The au¬ 
thor is Mr. Elton L. Miller, a fine man 
with a deep insight into governmental 
affairs. In his article, Mr. Miller sug¬ 
gests a visit to the *Tand that might be" 


and takes the supposition that we were 
invaded. He shows how the invaders 
might treat our own State of Texas. 
One part of his imaginary article reads 
this way: 

German headquarters have been estab¬ 
lished in the Henderson County Courthouse. 
They have coordinated their activities with 
the squint-eyed Japs, who took over the 
beautiful buildings at the former United 
States Women’s Reformatory at Seagoville. 

Down at Rusk they finally got their iron 
smelter. Nazi-owned and operated slaves, 
imported from Birmingham. That's because 
the Federal Government, before the invasion, 
did not see fit to develop the ore fields when 
there was a steel shortage and because the 
“big steel" was well represented on the former 
War Production Board. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the people of Texas 
feel harshly about the fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment Is not doing more to encourage 
the development and use of this ore in 
this war production. They have seen 
their sons and husbands and fathers 
march off to do battle for their principles 
and their homes. They know that many 
of those men will never return. Will 
some of them die because we paid too 
much attention to retaining the status 
quo and haggling over the possibility that 
a “fair return" might not be received 
from any iron-ore development estab¬ 
lished In this area? Will the Govern¬ 
ment assume the guilt of negligence for 
this wasting of natural resources? Qod 
forbid, Mr. Speaker. Let us use our 
united abilities to seek out the men in 
charge and urge them to use this iron 
ore. 

Many of you here in Congress remem¬ 
ber that I Introduced in Congress a bill 
to provide for capital to begin operation 
of a plant at Rusk, Tex. That was long 
before Pearl Harbor and at a time when 
it would have meant much to this present 
shortage. Had that bill been passed the 
iron-ore furnace would now be going at 
Rusk and Iron would be provided to help 
in this war. It is late, Mr. Speaker, but 
pray God we do not wait longer. 

Mr. McKeough and the Kelly-Nash 
Machine of Chicago 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday, when we had no 
chance to answer, the gentleman from 
Illinois IMr. McKeouqhJ made one of 
the most ridiculous speeches that I ever 
heard in this House, in which he at¬ 
tempted to lecture the rest of us on 
holding honest elections and upholding 
democracy. 

When I heard that come from a can¬ 
didate of the Kelly-Nash machine of Chi¬ 
cago, it reminded me of two men who 
stammered, who met on the street and 
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one of them told the other one that he 
was going to a doctor and see if he could 
get cured of his stammer* The other 
asked to whom he was going. He said. 
*T am going to a great d-d--d-doctor by 
the name of J-J-J-Jones.” The other 
one replied, '*He is a M-f-flne doctor. 
He c-c-c-cured me/’ 


Security for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 

or XLUNOI8 

IN THE HOXTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1B42 

Mr. KELLY of lUinois. Mr. Speaker, 
referring to a speech I made on Thursday, 
October 16. 1941,1 said: 

We are all interested in obtaining peace. 
While confusion exists In the minds of Ameri¬ 
can people as to what course we shall take to 
maintain that peace, many think that we 
should follow the coxirse of no aid at all to 
any nation now engaged in war. Many are 
confused as to what aid is necessary to coun¬ 
tries that are hghtlng against the Axis 
powers. As Adolf Hitler says: 

“Two worlds are In conflict—two philoso¬ 
phies of life. • • • Our capital Is our 

capacity for work and with It we will defeat 
the entire world. • • • This light not 

only is a struggle for the present but espe¬ 
cially a light for the future.’* 

This speech was delivered by Hitler to Ger¬ 
man munition workers December 10. 1040. 

In the above remarks he discloses his real 
objective; he Is bent on the complete de¬ 
struction of democracies of a free people. 
Many people in America do not realize his in¬ 
tent. many are being misled by well-organized 
agencies of propaganda. He does not speak 
for the old Germany, that gave so much to 
the world of culture. He speaks now of the 
Germany he controls—controlled by fear, fear 
of death to those in his own land who dare 
oppose his doctrines and philosophies. 

In his successful campaign of control and 
destruction, to those nations who paid no 
heed to what was happening, because they, 
too. were misled by a well-organized force of 
propaganda agents who were at work In their 
countries sowing the seeds of bate and dis¬ 
content until they so badly disorganized and 
confused the minds of the people that when 
actual combat started he had the situation 
well in hand, and it was an easy matter for 
him to conquer defenseless countries. 

Many people in my own district are and 
have been opposed to the National Defense 
Act of this Nation. They tell you that it is 
silly even to try to build up proper defense, 
that we can whip the entire German Army 
and Navy in case they ever attempt to come 
here. But we who know differently arc trying 
hard to save this country so that it will not 
be found in the same and similar condition 
that the German Army found in countries 
they invaded and are now In control of. Peo¬ 
ple think that Germany never had any Inten¬ 
tion of coming to America. Well. I hope she 
doesn’t, for she won’t find this country un¬ 
prepared like she has In Europe, countries 
now under her domination. 

This administration *18 using every precau¬ 
tion against any attempt of the Axis Powers 
to reach their twtacles to the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere and Is taking every possible step with¬ 
out shedding American blood. We have stood 
for more Insults from without and within 
than any other nation in the world without 


declaring war, and we propose to take a great 
many more. 

The United States Is not a military coun¬ 
try and never was. However, during the 
emergency, we have bad to IncVeaae our 
armed foroes lof training young men for 
all units In the Army and Navy, that they 
may be properly prepared to defend them¬ 
selves and our country in oase of attack, 
and. at the same time, to show the Axis 
Powers we are determined to maintain our 
Democratic form of Oovemment. 

Of the many pilgrimages of people 
who besieged my office in 1939.1940, and 
1941, patriotically inclined as they may 
have been, many were sincere, but many 
were so misled by well organized groups 
and leaders and paid propagandists of 
the Nazi Oovemment that they could 
not and would not understand and 
listen to reason. They were positively 
against this Nation’s spending one dollar 
in its own defense, maintaining that 
the ocean was a barrier of defense, al¬ 
ways using the argument that the Ger¬ 
mans could not cross the English Chan¬ 
nel or attack England, so how could 
they come to the shores of America, 
crossing 3,000 miles of water. 

However, the dastardly attack made 
upon us by Japan, an ally of the Axis 
Powers, sp^llcally answered those ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, there are men today, as¬ 
piring to high public office, who are wav¬ 
ing the flag in one hand and denouncing 
every act that we ever passed so that our 
form of government may predominate. 
They are using every avenue they can to 
mingle with groups of people who are per¬ 
haps still bewildered and do not realize 
that we are at war and that we must pre¬ 
serve everything, in this war, for our¬ 
selves and our posterity after we have won 
this war. 

I might refer to a candidate on the Re¬ 
publican ticket from my own district who 
implies that our two-party system of 
government is endangered. It will be if 
Hitler should win. and the Republican 
Party voted almost en bloc against any 
and all appropriations for the defenses of 
this Nation, prior to December 7,1941. 

Abraham Lincoln suffered the same ac¬ 
cusation for his part during the Civil War. 
and no President, before or after, ever 
received as much power as he did in ex¬ 
ecuting the Civil War. But Lincoln’s 
name lives, when those of his accusers 
have long been forgotten. In some re¬ 
spects Mr. Lincoln’s task was greater 
than that of the first Napoleon. The 
great Corsican was the head of a military 
nation, warring against external enemies. 
His will radiated without let or hindrance 
to the extremities of his emigre. France 
was but a hand to execute his behest 
against his sovereign enemies. 

Mr. Lincoln, on the other hand, was 
the head of peace-loving people, of a 
self-governing people, of a people ready 
to try every act in the crucible of their 
own Judgment. While he might guide, 
he could not control Uiem. 

In the midst of the storm—one of the 
wildest that ever broke on human so- 
ciety^Mr. Roosevelt, like Lincoln, is 
guiding, and not tryi^ to control. Lin¬ 
coln was neither callous nor bhnd. Mr. 
Roosevelt has demonstrated that he. too, 
is not blind, when he called the turn of 


Hitler in 1987 in Chicago. His broad 
mind embraced the whole argument and 
toot in all the eonUngondes. 

Anofiier dharge is the failure to win 
the war thus far. laid to the fault of the 
Democratic Party’s method of conduct¬ 
ing it. My. answer is that Roosevelt has 
summoned men of the finest minds of 
Industry and in professional life, to¬ 
gether with the best in military life, in 
counsel to execute this war. 

This charge is an ill-advised state¬ 
ment. and I deny it categorically, for I 
know how far advanced we are. If we 
have not won thus far—and I leave it 
to history to decide that question-^he 
delay can be charged to certain isola¬ 
tionists in both parties, who, listening 
consciously or unconsciously to Nazi 
propaganda and convinced themselves 
that Hitler meant no harm to us, failed 
utterly to see that in a global war, what 
concerns one concerns aU, as we are truly 
“qpr brother’s keeper.” 

These isolationists obstructed the pre¬ 
paredness program of this administra¬ 
tion, as long ago as the President’s 
’’quarcuitine of aggressor nations” speech 
at Chicago, and stubbornly adhered to 
these isolationist convictions and actions 
even unto Pearl Harbor. 

Well do I remember the debates that 
took place on the floor of the House 
when Roosevelt asked Congress, in 1938, 
for the building of 5,000 planes, many 
Republicans asking, “What are we going 
to do with them?” The same answer 
prevailed with regard to the appropria¬ 
tions for the fortification for the Isle of 
Guam and the building of a two-ocean 
Navy—all to defend our own rights and 
freedom. 

Yes, these obstructionists have plenty 
to answer for. So has Mr. Busbey, when 
he has spoken repeatedly to organiza¬ 
tion after organization of paid propa¬ 
gandists whose only hope is that Hitler 
will win this war. 

My principles are and always have 
been—as were those of my father and his 
people before him, who first saw the light 
of day in the State of Kentucky—prin¬ 
ciples of freedom and liberty with Justice 
under law for all. My service to Amer¬ 
ica during the last war was shared with 
many of my constituents in the last 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. My devotion to my country is 
unquestionable, as many who made the 
pilgrimages to my office can verify that, 
with threats to defeat me unless I could 
see their way, however, I refused to be 
threatened. 

My opponent must etplain to the good 
American people in the district he aspires 
to represent, why his Americanism was 
questioned, and 1 quote a newspaper item 
or excerpt from the Herald-American on 
the 25th day of May 1942: 

BBomoN JOBT omsaos exmo. i 

Bbbert A. Cblno, 83. haU-Japanese ciUsen 
of the Uhlted States, lonner leader in tbe 
War ReslBterB* League, was whisked before the 
Federal grand jmy Investlgatlzig sedition 
chsrges today. 

He and two cC his frtendi were stopped by 
United States mandialr ss they left the eourt^ 
roooi of Federal Judge WUUam H. Hoily, 
where Ohino had ehaaged his plea from not 
guUty to nolle contendere on the charges of 
having refused to carry h<s draft card. 
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FK1END8 QUESTXOKID 

Chino, Miss Georgia Lyold. and Homer Jack 
were served with subpenas and taken before 
the grand Jury. 

Also appearing before the jurors today were 
James Robinson, 4843 Kenwood Avenue, con¬ 
nected with the league; Fred Busbey, 9144 
South Hoyne Avenue; and Miss Madeline 
Auer, 72 West Washington Boulevard. Miss 
Auer Is secretary to Bari Southard, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars leader and formerly active 
in the defunct Keep the United States Out of 
War Committee. 

Fred Kunkel, an omcial of the league, will 
appear before the Jury tomorrow. 

ASKS PROBATION 

At Chino's Federal court appearance his 
attorney. Francis Heisler. asked the Judge to 
give Chino probation. The court took the 
pica under advisement and set the next hear¬ 
ing for June 22. 

Heisler contended Chino had been within 
the law in asking his conscientious objector. 
The board refused the request. 

Furthermore, Mr. Busbey should ex¬ 
plain to the people why he enrolled In 
one of the early Communist workers* 
schools in Chicago and attended their 
classes regularly. I quote this, also, from 
a newspaper editorial of Friday, March 
27, 1942. 

For I never had to Join any subversive 
organizations in America, to know what 
their principles are, and I call upon the 
good people in my district to be cautious 
and to be forewarned as to the qualifica¬ 
tions and the type of men aspiring to 
hold the high office of Representative in 
the Halls of Congress, that their reputa¬ 
tion be sound. 

But this is not a question of flag-waving 
now to acquire public office and then 
to fool the people after acquiring that 
office. We are in a fight to preserve our 
form of government and no one whose 
patriotism has ever been questioned 
should, at this time in our national life, 
be ever considered for a high public office. 

As a member of the American Legion, 
one of the organizers of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, I call this to the attention 
of the people of the Third Congressional 
District. 

I have supported the foreign policy of 
this administration and will thus con¬ 
tinue to do, to work for the better world 
we must again hope to hLve. 

I hope this war comes to an end shortly, 
as my heart cries out for “shortening of 
the war.’* But reason tells me it would 
be a basic tragedy for all the sons of this 
Nation, as well as for all who fell in the 
first World War, to shorten the war with¬ 
out achieving full military victory and 
establishing the kind of world in which 
this tragedy cannot happen again. We 
tried to do that, last time, but we will re¬ 
member the force of organized groups 
that went to work throughout this Nation 
and men high in the Republican ranks 
titiat were shopping for the highest office 
in the land, and prevented the carrying 
out of the purposes of the doctrine that 
Woodrow Wilson was preaching to the 
American people. Had they been ac¬ 
cepted then^thoee doctrines—our boy 
of today would not be dying for us now. 
For the simple interpretation of what 
Wilson was trying to awaken the Amer¬ 
ican people to was the Commandments of 
Qod Himself: “Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
Shalt not ateal.’* 


The Loyalty of Love 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. CARTWRIOHT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle: 

THE LOYALTY OF LOVE 

It strikes a tender, solemn chord 
In mankind's sympathetic heart 
TO see young men. in uniform. 

Resolved to do a soldier’s part, 

Out walking on our thoroughfares 
With their young sweethearts, hand in 
hand. 

If need be, wholl lay down their lives 
For them, and for their native land. 

Upon their faces is the look 
Of silent sadness that inspires 
Real prayers to God above, that they 
May realiae their hearts’ desires; 

For only God can know their thoughts. 

And He. He only, can impart 
That peace and hope which can alone 
Relieve the sorrows of the heart. 

To know that in a little while 
They'll have to separated be. 

By months and miles and mountains, yea. 

And. likely, by the surging sea. 

Engraves a sorrow in their hearts, 

Too deep for love to wipe away, 

That through the war’s duration must 
Grow darker with each dying day. 

Upon the bloody battlefield. 

Or in the awful, angry air, 

Or on or underneath the sea, 

Our soldier ooys will he somewhere; 

But these, their sweethearts, left behind. 

Young unwed widows, through their fears, 
Will have to look aloft to God 
To wipe away their blinding tears. 

But when the wicked war is won. 

And peace on earth again shall come. 
Some of these boys will not return 
To those pure ^rls they left back home. 
May He who is too wise to err, 

And He who is too strong to fail, 

And He who is too brave to fear. 

Give justice power to prevail. 

If aught on earth can pierce the skies, 

And touch the very heart of Qod, 

It must he these young couples’ prayers 
Now treading trails that must be trod 
Together, but so soon must tread 
The weary way of life apart. 

Perhaps to nev8r meet again, 

On earth—Oh, God, bless every heart. 

—Horace C. Carlisle* 


Onr FUc 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. GILUE 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October IZ, 1942 

Mr. OZUilE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record 1 
Include two patriotic poems written by 
Ernest C. Lewerenz, of Concordia College, 
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Fort Wayne. One is entitled “Our Flag** 
and the other is “America’s Answer to 
the Star-Spangled Banner in This Sol¬ 
emn Hour.” 

OUR FLAG 

Our flag is of the people, a sovereign Nation, 
And not of a ruler of royalty born, 

Of citizens who from their midst to high 
station 

Elect and with honor to govern adorn. 

Fbr government is of, by, and for a free 
. people. 

As loyal Americans have always believed 
Since first was proclaimed by that bell from 
its steeple 

The birth of our Nation in liberty conceived. 

Our flag stands for freedom, the prize of the 
ages. 

Man’s God-given right, yet was yearned for 
in vain 

By billions, and visioned and hoped for by 
sages 

Who knew only tyranny's bliss-banning 
bane. 

Here founded on freedom are such institu¬ 
tions 

As honor man’s dignity, thus to Insure 
Good will and to elicit his best contributions 
Toward happiness, making our Nation 
secure. 

Our flag stands for equals in rights, for no 
section 

Or group has by law a superior claim. 

And all are endowed with the right to pro¬ 
tection 

Of life and of liberty, of home and good 
name. 

But those who inherit such priceless posses¬ 
sions 

Must sometimes achieve them as fully their 
own, 

And vigilance ever must ward off aggressions. 
Enjoyment of rights bows to duty alone. 

Our flag stands for justice, for fairness ap¬ 
pealing. 

To yield to the neighbor his Ood-given 
right. 

For righting of wrongs and for fair and Just 
dealing. 

Which unity, peace, and contentment in¬ 
vite. 

For nations by righteousness still are exalted, 
Which wisely regard and heed wisdom di¬ 
vine. 

Perceive what by nature is Just, and see 
halted 

The efforts of selfish men. curb their de¬ 
sign. 

Our flag stands for victory—shall know no 
surrender— 

Through conflicts till now it in triumph has 
waved; 

To it. as the fathers, the sons homage render, 
And new honors are on its history en¬ 
graved. 

If ever grave dangers should threaten our 
Nation. 

The way for oppression of freemen to pave, 
May still it be proved then by that genera¬ 
tion : 

The flag of the free is the flag of the brave. 


”Oh, say. does that Star-Spangled Banner 
yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave?” 

AMERICA’S ANSWER IN THIS SOLEMN KOUtt 

(New Year’s Day, 1942) 

United we stand by the Star-Spangled 
Banner, 

The symbol of all we hold sacred and dear; 
The freedom to worship, to speak in free 
manner. 

To choose and to toll and to live without 
fear. 
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Vor tmdfo^ this flag, from aU khidrads and 
races, 

Was welded one Mttlon of freemen for 

peace, 

Contributing each by his gifts and his graces, 
The fullness of living for all to increase. 

Our banner of freedom we cherish forever. 
Its stars and stripes thrill us on laud and 
on sea: 

That it finds us worthy is still our endeavor, 
To stand in the freedom wherewith we are 
free. 

O Ood of our fathers, with mighty protection 
Abide with us, bleat by Thy bounteous 
hand: 

Our flag shall e*er wave by Thy gracious 
direction— 

The emblem of freedom throughout our 
whole land. 

Acknowledging humbly our many transgres¬ 
sions, 

We pray Thee for pardon, show further Thy 
love. 

Continue Thy favor, spium not our confes¬ 
sions. 

But bless us with wisdom and strength from 
above. 

For freedom Is never retained by complacence. 
Nor Is It secure through appeasement of 
foes. 

But Vigil must tend to its constant renas¬ 
cence. 

E'en guard and defend It in war's fiercest 
throes. 

Thus, forced to take part in the great tribu¬ 
lation 

That came on free nations, with freedom 
at stake: 

Well fight at their side to aU foes' consterna¬ 
tion 

That Ood-given rights from mankind they 
can't take. 

United, our service for vlct'ry we tender. 

The task is immense—^but our cause, it is 
Just; 

Our banner yet waves, to It homage we ren¬ 
der, 

"All out!" is the cry and "In God Is our 
trust I" 

O Ood. to all nations give strength and Thy 
guidance. 

Which battle 'gainst powers that trample 
men’s rights. 

That vlct'ry assure men of freedom's abidance 
And peaceful endeavors reach out to new 
heights. 

Military and Industrial Leaders See How 
Liquor and Prostitution Delay Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARBIS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CAIOLZlf A 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRB8ENTATZVBS 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcoro, 1 include an editorial written by 
Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt, general super¬ 
intendent of the National Civic League 
and associate editor of the National 
Voice, which appeared in the National 
Voice of September 24,1942. 

The editorial follows: 

MXLXTART, XlfDTTBTHXAL LEAOESS BEE HOW LXQUOE, 

PaoermmoN Delay Victoet 
(By Dr. 2, Raymond Schmidt) 

Prohibitionists, preachers, and social work¬ 
ers are not the only people branding strong 
drink and vice as the greatest obstacles to 


American success in the present world con¬ 
flict. It is evidently becoming apparent to 
military and induct^ leaden charged with 
the reaponaiblUty of winning the wer that 
ultimate victory will be indefinitely post¬ 
poned as long as these evU forces are allowed 
to undermine our country^ morale, health, 
and elllciency. 

Alcohol was recently dubbed as "the worst 
oliender" tn creating vice oonditlona among 
soldiers and war-pl^t workers at a confer¬ 
ence of police and Army authorities held In 
Harrisburg. Pa. The meeting was held under 
auigiloes of the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion. One of the speakers, Capt. Robert B. 
DUcher, of the Indlantown Qap MiUtary 
Reservation Medical Corps, declared that the 
excessive use of alcohol deadens the sense of 
responsibility and that liquor outlets provide 
a meeting place for soldiers and disorderly 
women. 

BCAJOR OENSEAL BBCKOIID aPBAXS 

Another Army offloer who believes that 
liquor and prostitution flourish side by side is 
Blaj. Oen. Milton A. Reckord. of the Third 
Corps Area, containing the city of Baltimore. 
Recently General Reckord called the liquor 
dealers of Baltimore together and gave them 
a lecture on how the conduct of their busi¬ 
ness was detrimental to military effloiency 
and demanded that they rid their places of 
prostitutes on penalty of being otoeed by 
military police. 

In the course of hie address, the general 
said: 

“We have facts In our headquarters which 
would open your eyes. They show the num¬ 
ber of soldiers who are contracting venereal 
diseases In these Baltimore places. 

“I can stand my military police in front 
of any of these establishments and close their 
doors. If the police of Baltimore City and 
throughout the county do not come to our 
aid and correct these abuses, then X shall 
see that it is done." 

GB»rE tunneVs obclabatioh 

Even alcohol gets blamed for Its share in 
spreading venereal Infection from no less a 
personage than Commander Gene Tunney, 
United States Naval Reserve, former heavy¬ 
weight champion of the world. Note bow 
he links alcohol and vice in the following 
statement: "It's traditional—^part of the 
*you're-in-the-army-now* school of thought— 
that soldiers and sailors on leave turn nec¬ 
essarily to liquor and women." The dec¬ 
laration is part of a fervent plea for con¬ 
tinence on the part of men in the service 
that they may be better qualified to de¬ 
fend their country. (See pp. 43-^6 of The 
Reader's Digest for August 1942.) 

TAVESHS EEFLOZT EOLDIBES 

At San Antonio the grievance of the Army 
olQcials was aimed at the flagrant manner 
in which taverns were exploiting soldiers 
in the city on furlough. Apparently, the 
favorite method of bartenders and waitresses 
was to short-change and rob soldiers who 
had gotten imder the influence of alcohol. 

MaJ. Herman Spoede, officer in charge of 
downtown military police in San Antonio, 
after repeated warnings to local taverns and 
small hotels to clean up, declared several 
highly objectionable places "out of bounds" 
by stationing militiu^ police at their doors 
to prevent soldiers frmn entering. Exploita¬ 
tion of the troops reached Its most ag¬ 
gravated form during the "pay day" fur¬ 
loughs Just after the 460 pay level went into 
effect. Furtheremore, tha faet looal police 
picked up more than 400 Intoxicated sol¬ 
diers—said to be a record figure—during one 
week end would Indlcata that patronage of 
strong-drink emporiums and the consump¬ 
tion of gleohoUo beverages i n ere a tsd in pro¬ 
portion to the larger amounts of money 
available for epend^ on furloughs., 

nniUBTBXAL BBIMI BAN P g lN KEM 

The military authorities are hot alone In 
their protests against the sabotage cf beer 
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and liquor. Complaints are beginning to 
oome In from txofUojfm of labor en^ed 
upon defense projects where record pr^ue- 
tlon is of the utmost importanoe. For in¬ 
stance, the liocre Dry Dock Go., of San Fran¬ 
cisco, has Issued an order informing its em¬ 
ployees that the "drinking addicts In the em¬ 
ploy of the Moore Dry Dock Oo. should either 
give up their drinking hahits or elsC quit the 
eompany's eervloe befm they are discharged." 

To make the order more emphatic the com¬ 
pany goes on to say: "We know about who 
the men are and this letter te Just to give 
them a warning that if found bringing liquor 
Into the plant and passing it around to oth¬ 
ers to secure favors In the way of overtime, 
etc., such as is being done, they will, regard¬ 
less of their position and ability, not only be 
promptly discharged but their names will be 
passed along to the Government. Further 
than this, if they are o^r the draft age they 
can expect no help from this concern in re¬ 
taining their services should they be called 
by the draft board no matter how efBclent or 
desirable they may be to the oonoem," and 
ends with a warning "not to stoop to drink 
their way through their work in the shipyard 
instead of attending strictly to their work." 

LIQUOR PBUlEOAaOS PUBUO WELFASE 

Many more authorities oould be quoted, 
but the above statements are suAcient to 
condemn the liquor traffic as the greatest 
threat to American production and defense. 
As long as it operates with pre-war freedom, 
appeals for elimination of waate by Govern¬ 
ment agencies will be so much meaningless 
twaddle. By Its record, the liquor traffic 
stands at the bar of public opinion charged 
with absolute disregard of public welfare in 
its colossal waste of grains, sugar, shipping 
space, and manpower. 


Let ’Em Figlit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.W.O.BURGIN 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSSNTATTVSS 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. BURQIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORO. I Include the following editorial from 
the Newsworld, a weekly newspaper pub¬ 
lished in North Wilkesboro, N. C., under 
date of October 1, 1942, and comments 
on same by the Greensboro Daily News, 
Greensboro, N. C., and the Lexington 
Dispatch, liexlngton, N. C.: 

Every time the eeleotlve-eervlce boards of 
Wilkes send off a hatch of prospective sol¬ 
diers, the "brase hats" of the Axmjf, hog-tled 
with their reams of red tape and befuddled 
by the accumulated stupidity of years of 
desk duty in a nonflghtizig army, send hack 
a number of them because they once made 
a Uttle "likker" or had cc»ne other mhnmder- 
standings with "the law." 

What kind of kettle of fish is this? Are 
we fighting a war, or are we just operating 
a lend-lease material depot for the fighting 
Ruselans and English and Chinese? Are the 
antiquated methods and stuffy minds of 
Army offiolaldom to bottleneck America's 
pent-up energies, eager for the ftay? 

Away with eooh stUy fooHshness. This is 
no lor about e man^ 

past. If he Is physlmaiy fit to bear a gun 
and ehoot lt» then by aU the powers of 
righteousness, 1st him do his Job. 

t^tever Mse may be said about WUkes* 
"likker" makem and ^Ttkker" sellers, no man 
ever called them yellow and afraid to fight. 
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If he dldi he didn't live to get back to tell the 
tale. 8o let 'em light alongside our men 
whose records have been more prosaic and 
peaceful. 

Xf Wilkes is to be denuded of all its finest 
manhood and all the scallawags are to be 
sent back to the old men and the women 
and children left at home» then we can look 
for vandalism and banditiT such as existed 
during the Civil War when Fort Hamby's 
marauders were in fine fettle and flower, 
until the citizens of the countryside had to 
march on them, kill some and hang the cap¬ 
tured. 

Many an army bureaucrat has not the 
dimmest realization of the fact, but the peo¬ 
ple know and resent the truth that we are 
fighting a war and losing a war. 

The Greensboro Dally News com¬ 
mented as follows; 

OF FioanKQ Mxrr 

The Daily News strings right along with the 
North Wllkesboro Newsworld in asserting 
that folks who "once made a little likker or 
had some other misunderstandings with ‘the 
law'" ought to be allowed to fight alongside 
"our men whose records have been more pro- 
sale and peaceful." 

What the Newsworld has to say applies 
primarily to the state of Wilkes, but our idea 
is that it should have general application. 
But let our North Wllkesboro contemporary 
do its own talking. 

Many of these moonshiners, although vio¬ 
lators of the law, are not inherent criminals 
but illicit distillers by training and tradi¬ 
tion and what they do is not. in view of their 
background and feeling, a basic indictment 
against their character. They might really 
bo classified, in the general run of things, 
as "good folks." And even those who differ 
sharply with that classification can hardly 
fail to recognize the fighting qualities of 
the Wilkes County moonshiners and the 
backwoodsman group whom they typify. 
What these backwoods lads have done in the 
way of fighting may be read in the annals of 
our Indian wars, the Revolution, the War of 
1812. and on down the line to the first World 
War. 

Personally deponent can't think of anybody 
he'd like less to meet on the field of battle 
than one of these Wilkes fighters armed to 
the teeth and rar'ln* to go. 

The Lexington Dispatch commented as 
follows: 

The editor of Newsworld. up in Wilkes, 
gives evidence of plenty heat under the neck¬ 
band over the rejection of a good many able- 
bodied fellows for Army service Just because 
they bad been guilty of certain legal infrac¬ 
tions in the past. And said editor pays his 
rdspects to "brass hats" held responsible for 
this situation, and says rough things about 
bureaucrats who are Just about to play hob 
with Wilkes, it appears, from the following 
comment on possible results: 

"Away with such silly foolishness. This 
Is no time for squeamishness about a man's 
past. If he is physicaly fit to bear a gun and 
shoot it, then by all the powers of righteous¬ 
ness. let him do his Job. 

"Whatever else may be said about Wilkes' 
'likker' makers and 'likker' sellers, no man 
ever called them yellow and afraid to fight. 
If he did he didn't live to get back to tell the 
tale. So let 'em fight alongside our men whose 
records have been more prosaic and peaceful. 

"If Wilkes is to be denuded of aU its finest 
manhood and aU the scaUawags are to be sent 
back to the old men and the women and chil* 
dren left at home, then we can look for van¬ 
dalism and banditry such as existed during 
the CivU War when Fort Hamby's marauders 
were in fine fettle and flower, until the citi¬ 
zens of the coirntryside had to march on them, 
kill some, and hang the captured." 

There is agreement here with these senti¬ 
ments. But we believe our colleague has 


taken off on the wrong trail in fixing respon¬ 
sibility. We are imder the impression that it 
is a law of Congress that bars men convicted 
of felonies—not misdemeanors—from mili¬ 
tary service. Sxcept in cases where full par¬ 
dons restoring citizenship have geen granted 
it may be the Army authorities have no dis¬ 
cretion in the matter. 

We have in mind one young man in this 
community who did get Into the Army, after 
friends of influence had Joined at his request 
in having the bar to his military service 
wiped out. This young man worked eagerly 
for weeks to have his record remedied so he 
could be accepted, much to the admiration of 
those who knew the facts in the case. He 
is now serving his country in an important 
defense outpost far from home, and we have 
an idea there will be few better soldiers than 
he in the whole Army. 

Perhaps Congress ought to modify the law 
in this respect, and at least give draft boards 
and Army ofliclals more discretion in the 
matter. It might do a fine service for many 
men who have sinned against society and 
would like to have the chance to do a citi¬ 
zen's part in defending their country. In 
fact, it wouldn't be a bad idea to give each 
man of these a chance to clear the record 
against him completely through such service. 


Sale of Alcoholic Liquors to Members of 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JOSEPH R, BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLXHA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following petition: 

To Our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
press: 

The undersigned, members of Fairview 
Presbyterian Church and Sunday School, lo¬ 
cated in Greenville County, near Fountain 
Inn, S. C., respectfully ask that you use your 
ofliices in preventing alcoholic liquors from 
being sold in and near Army camps, ports, 
and airports. 

We are deeply Interested in the welfare o^ 
our sons, brothers, and husbands, who are 
in service, and feel that they should not be 
tempted in this way. We further feel that 
the use of alcohol by our soldiers weakens 
them physically and mentally, and makes 
them less prepared to take part in winning 
the war. 

John W. Woodside, J. M. Peden, H. H. 
Stewart, J. M. Curry, R. W. Stew¬ 
art, J. B. Armstrong. D. 6. Peden, 
H. K. Henderson, J. B. Wasson, 
C. D. Armstrong, J. H. Harrison, 
J. L. Shannon. Lizzie 8. Peden, 
Eva McD. Smith, David Stewart, 
Sidney E. Smith. Francis 8. Cole¬ 
man, H. B. Stewart, Annie Stew¬ 
art, Mrs. LUlie Peden. Mrs. Mag¬ 
gie Peden, Miss Leila Stewart. Birs. 
Charles L. Peden, Mrs. Connie 
Woodside, Mrs. R. J. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Willie Pedeu.. Mrs. R. L. 
Martin, Mrs. Oeo. F. Hoffmann, 
Mrs. F. 8. Peden, Mrs. Edna Peden. 
Mrs. C. D. Armstrong, Mrs. C. E. 
Robison. Mrs. Dick Hodder, Mrs. 
J. M. Curry, Lois Curry, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. 8. Peden, Janet Smith, 
Mrs. R. K. McCarter. Mr. R. H. 
McCarter. Robert McCarter, Miss 
Annette Peden. Miss Louise Peden, 


Sarah McCarter, Mrs. J. B. Wasson, 
Maggie P. Harrison, Mrs. Bess 
Lowry, Fannie P. Stewart, Mrs. 
Connie S. Babb, Blrs. Cora L. Stew¬ 
art, Mrs. Lula Rodgers, Mrs. W. 8. 
Peden, David Henderson, Mrs. A. 
M. Peden, A. M. Peden, Clnnle 8. 
Thomason, Mrs. J. T. S. Peden, 
H. B. Peden, Catherine Peden, 
Edna Phillips, Mrs. Waymon Jen¬ 
nings, Sarah E. PhlUips. Cecil H. 
Stewart, Jim Peden, Mrs. Jim 
Peden, Mrs. Addie H. Peden, J. R. 
Martin. Louis Shannon. Peden 
Woodside, George McCarter, Hugh 
McCarter, R. M. Hoffmann, Mrs. 
E. L. Martin. Virginia Shannon. 
Bobbie Stewart, Laura Peden, Beth 
Martin, Maude B. Henderson, Mrs. 
J. C. Sprouse, Lucia.Stewart, Mary 
Rodgers, Frances Rodgers. Mar¬ 
garet Rodgers, Catherine Rodgers, 
Frances Armstrong, Mettle J. 
Sprouse, Mrs. David H. Garrett, 
J. T. S. Peden, Mrs. Sara P. Wood- 
side, David Woodside, Mary Mc¬ 
Dowell, Lula McDowell, T. P. Mc¬ 
Dowell. Mrs. A. Me. Q. Martin, M. 
Helen Martin, Mrs. Lee R. Peden, 
Mrs. John Armstrong. Mrs. Wilkes 
White, Mrs. T. P. Smith, Frank 
Weathers. Janie Armstrong, J. D. 
McDowell, Mr. J. D. McDowell, Mrs. 
Eugenia McDowell, Harriett E. 
Stewart, Nannie M. Stewart, Mrs. 
T. R. Goldsmith. 


The Drafting of 18- and 19-Year-Olds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, it is reported that the House will be 
called upon Saturday of this week to 
enact legislation reducing the age limit 
of draftees to 18 years. 

I do not believe that there is a single 
Member of this body who would hesitate 
to vote for this legislation if he believed 
that it was necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. At the same 
time I do not believe that very many will 
favor the legislation unless they have 
sufiQcient information available to them 
showing the need for it. 

Some months ago, before Pearl Har¬ 
bor, I made a statement upon this floor 
that too many men in governmental de¬ 
partments, within the draft age, were be¬ 
ing deferred. I especially referred to 
some of the young lawyers whose serv¬ 
ices 1 did not consider indispensable, as 
older attorneys could satisfactorily fill 
their places. Since we entered the war, 
the practice of deferring these young men 
has considerably changed; however, I 
believe that recent testimony before a 
Senate committee will show that the 
practice has been continued in some in¬ 
stances. If young men are to be drafted, 
we must make sure that those now in the 
draft age and without dependents must 
not be deferred unless their services are 
Indispensable. I do not think that any 
Member of this body can approach this 
question of lowering the draft age unless 
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he does so with a teelinu of keen respon¬ 
sibility. We all know that to fight this 
war we must have well-trained and 
equipped soldiers. Ihey cannot be given 
too much training or too good equip¬ 
ment. From my observations in the last 
war, men were sent to the battle fronts 
without sufficient training* I never 
again want to see the fiower of the young 
manhood of this Nation have to go into 
battle untrained. 

Fbr some time it has been my fear that 
the lowering of the draft age was inevita¬ 
ble. I believe if this is to be done that we 
should insure their receiving proper 
training and equipment. It has been my 
thought that if we ever came to this 
point that I would press for the enact¬ 
ment of ligislation which would insure 
their being given this training before they 
are sent out of the United States. 

I realize that in placing a time limit it 
will cause considerable administrative 
work for the War Department and that 
the Department would probably be 
against Congress taking such action be¬ 
cause the Department, in many instances, 
may desire to place young men with more 
seasoned troops. 

We know that the War Department is 
correct in their views that young men 
make better soldiers and that they are in 
better physical condition and have fewer 
responsibilities than older men. How¬ 
ever, this alone should not cause us to 
draft them. To my mind there should 
somewhere be an equitable solution of 
this problem. 

A proposal has been made by some of 
the educational authorities that those 
who are in college and those who are 
qualified to enter, receive military train¬ 
ing and education. This proposal, I am 
sure, will receive careful attention by the 
Congress. However, 1 am not quite sure 
that this would be fair to those who are 
not in college, or to those who are un¬ 
able to enter because they do not have 
sufficient educational qualifications. 
This legislation must be made equitable 
insofar as possible to all groups. 

It is my intention, if the Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee does not bring out such 
legislation, to submit an amendment to 
the bill requiring that those falling within 
the new draft age be given at least 12 
months* training before they can be sent 
outside of the United States. 


Gen. Thaddent Kotchisko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER 

OF XtSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRB8BNTATIVSS 
Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER. Mr. 
Speaker, 125 years ago, on October 15, 
1817, a great American patriot of Polish 
ancestry died an accidental death in 
Switzerland. 1 take the opportunity at 
this time to pay my respects to this great 
Boldier, Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko. 


He was bom in Cithnania, February 12, 
1746. He was of noble birth, and Mter 
receiving a military education, became a 
captain in the Polish Army. Sympathy 
for the patriot cause induced him to come 
to America in 1775, bringing with him 
letters fr<»n Franklin, and in October 
1776, he was appointed colonel of engi¬ 
neers. He was assigned to service with 
the northern armies, for which he de¬ 
vised the defenses of Bemis Heights and 
West Point. Later he served as adjutant 
to Washington, and participated with 
General Greene in the seige of ninety- 
six. At the close of the war, in 1783, 
he received a vote of thanks from Con¬ 
gress, and at Washington's request was 
brevetted brigadier general. Returning 
to Poland he was, in 1789, made major 
general in the Polish Army, and gallantly 
opposed the Russians in the battles of 
Zielence in Jime 1792, and Duvienka in 
July 1792. After the second partition 
of Poland he took up his residence in 
Leipslc, and was elected by the French 
national assembly a citizen of France. 

On March 24, 1794, he reappeared in 
Cracow as director and general in chief 
of the Revolutionary Party that had been 
secretly formed, and, at the head of a 
small army of peasants, met and defeated 
a greatly superior Russian force at Racla- 
wice, and having organized a national 
council, to which he entrusted the govern¬ 
ment, he again took the field with an 
army of 13,000, but at Szczekociny, on 
June 6,1794, was defeated by 40,000 Prus¬ 
sians after a hard-fought battle. Re¬ 
treating to Warsaw, he held that city 
against the allied forces of Prussia and 
Russia until the latter, reinforced by an 
Austrian Army of 150,000 men, overthrew 
his army, and captured him on October 
10,1794. He was confined in St. Peters¬ 
burg for 2 years, but in 1796 he was re¬ 
leased, and loaded with honors by the 
Emperor Paul. 

When the latter offered him his 
sword, he declined it, saying: *T have no 
need of a sword; 1 have no country to 
defend." In 1797 he visited the United 
States, where he was received with every 
evidence of esteem and respect. Upon 
his return to Europe he settled at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, where he lived in retirement 
untU 1814. 

In 1806 Napoleon requested the serv¬ 
ices of Kosciusko in the invasion of 
Poland, but the latter refused because 
of the conditions upon which he had 
been given his freedom by the Russian 
Government. In 1816 he took up his 
residence at Solothum, Switzerland; in 
1817, freed from the serfs on his Polish 
estates and on October 15, 1817, was 
killed by a fan from a horse. He was 
buried beside Sobieski and Poniatowski 
in the cathedral at Cracow, and a great 
mound to commemorate his services was 
erected near that city. In 1828 a monu¬ 
ment in his honor was unveiled at West 
Point. 

In the first World War and this World 
War, our soldiers of Poliidi ancestry have 
shown the qilrit of Khsciusko. May God 
help them in all their undertaking to 
facilitate a complete yictmy, for Poland 
shall live and the world Shall again be¬ 
come civilized. 


Staleiaeal of World NatcoiSes Rosoarck 
Fouadatioa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPHS. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAIOUNA 

IN THE ROUSE OF BEPRE8SMTAT1VB8 
Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
from the World Narcotics Research 
Foundation, Washington, D. C.: 

Some years ago Bishop Stank Bristol of 
the Methodist Church said, ^*Man is the one 
great universal punde to himself." Indus¬ 
trial engineers teU us that only about 10 
percent of us have a definite aim in life 
or a genuine motive in living. We are 
lopsided, unbalanced, poorly proportioned, 
full of idiosyncrasies, eocentrioities, suscep¬ 
tibilities, peculiarities of our physical and 
mental constitution and temperament, the 
great majority unfit for any business, pro¬ 
fession, or calling. In no way is this demon¬ 
strated more clearly than in our violation of 
the simple laws of health: 

Three million of us are sick every day in 
bed. More than 600,000 adults and 300,000 
children die every year In the United States 
of preventable disease. With all the mar¬ 
velous progress of medical science the mor¬ 
tality from chronic diseases is on the increase. 
Ohronlo disorders of lungs, kidneys, heart, 
and other organs cause more than half the 
deaths. In 60 years while oiur population 
has increased some 300 percent, our popula¬ 
tion of insane and feeble-minded people has 
increased more than 900 percent. What is 
the explanation? The best medical author¬ 
ities tell us that the cause is the ever-in¬ 
creasing addiction to narcotics—alcohol, mor¬ 
phine, and other alkaloids of opium, nico¬ 
tine, caffeine, and other drugs. These nar¬ 
cotics, along with our fast living, are break¬ 
ing down our resistance to disease and 
opening the door to scores of chronic troubles. 

Heart trouble is now first in the cause 
of death, most of it caused by narcotics and 
wrong eating. This la the undisputed testi¬ 
mony of medical science. 

In 20 years cancer has jumped from eighth 
place among the causes of death to second 
place. It causes one-tenth of all deaths. 
Since 1900, three and a half million people 
have suffered from this disease, most of 
them giving their lives. Dr. George Thomas 
Peck and Dr. Edward Meekln Livingston, of 
Manhattan Memorial Hospital, wrote a large 
book. Treatment of Cancer and Allied Dis¬ 
eases, in which they said that most cancers 
in this coimtry are In the digestive tracts. 
They named the causes in this order; Alco¬ 
hol, tobacco, improper chewing of food, gulp¬ 
ing hot foods, irregular meals, and tooth 
diseases. 

Dr. Soma Weiss, of Harvard Medical School, 
who spent 9 yeers studying the victims of 
borlben In Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston, stated that consumption of alco¬ 
holic beverages is causing the oriental dis- 
ewe in this country. 

And BO we might go on indefinitely down 
the list of the most fatid dieeasee. Tubercu- 
loeis is a moat curable diaease, not infectious, 
with certain limitations. It is aliEoet never 
inherited, yet half a million adults suffer 
from it and at IsMt 80,000 die Sfoh. pear, 
one^«eve(ntli of the deaths between ages 16 
and 45— much of this due to lowmd is- 
Wstanos Item Alcohol and other narcotloe. 
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and S64X)0 die aaeli yaw, moat of this dua to 
lowarad r—litanca from narootioi. 

IflUtoni of our young men are going 
tXirough phyeioal eaamlnatlona for Army eerv^ 
ice. Agida we nave brought to our attention 
what we learned a quarter of a century ago 
when half a mlUlon were rejected a« 
eaUy undt^ie percent of the S.000,000 men. 

For the ever**lnoreasing addiction to nai> 
cotice, faat living, violation of the laws of 
healtii, ignorance, and indifference, we are 
paying a heavy toU. The findings of the Oon« 
ferenoe on Child Health and Protection told 
us what our American parents are pass¬ 
ing along to their children. Of 45.000.000 
children, 10,000h00 are handicapped, 6,000.000 
are impixqierly nourished, l.ooonoo have de¬ 
fective teeth, 676,000 offer behavior prob¬ 
lems, 450j000 are mentally retarded, 882,000 
are tubecoular. 848,000 have impaired hearing, 
18.000 are totally deaf, 800,000 are crippled. 
60.000 are blind, 200,000 are partially blind, 
200,000 are delinquent, 600.000 are dependent. 
This was the survey made by Director Harry 
Everett Barnard, Indianapolis chemist and 
sanitarian, and a doaen dignitaries and clerics 
and their Investigators working under Dr. 
Bay Lyman Wilbur. 

Alcohol and other narcotics destroy our 
moral and human resources. We suffer in¬ 
creasingly today because the American people 
(a fourth of them voted) listened to the false 
prophets who said that the evils of drinking 
and drunkenness would be greatly reduced by 
repeal of prohibitory laws and that drinking 
among youth would be greatly reduced. 

We are not thinking deeply when we boast 
that in the last 60 years we have increased our 
expectation of life from 40 years to 65 for men 
and 67 for women. Most of that Increase Is 
due to the reduction of the Infant mortality 
rate. The amaaing thing is that during those 
same years the mortality from chronic mseases 
doubled, causing more than half of the deaths. 
Narcotics and wrong eating attack the heart, 
lungs, liver, and kidneys. 

ETHTL ALCOHOL, HABCOTIC PQUON, IN ALL 
ALCOKOLXO VSVnAQXB 

Ethyl alcohol, In all alcoholic liquors, is 
scientifically considered a dangerous ingredi¬ 
ent that, ti^en into the human body, tends 
always to impair the nervous system, weaken 
self-control, depress the higher functions of 
the brain, and destroy the fine balance of 
health and intelligence, physical well-being, 
mental clarity, and spiritual understanding. 

Science today shows four facts about alco¬ 
hol as a beverage. 

Alcohol is a narcotic. 

Alcohol is a deterrent of normal bodily 
functions. 

Alcohol Is a habit-forming drug. 

Alcohol is a protoplasmic poison of both 
body and life-germ cells. 

In this fourfold role alcohol affects the 
body in various ways, vis: 

Ethyl alcohol Interferes with the fimctlons 
•of the organs in the living body because it 
absorbs water from moist substances it 
touches; it dissolves fatty substances it 
touches. 

Ethyl alcohol so affects especially the nerve 
centers that it numbs, dulls, deadens, or nar- 
cotlaes and thereby tends to put to Sleep the 
nervous system. Ohlorcfform, ether, mor¬ 
phine, nicotine, are other narcotics, but be¬ 
cause alcohol is the only one that Is drink¬ 
able it is the easiest to take. 

Harvey Button, M. D.. director of the school 
of public health. Sydney Uhivexvity, Aus¬ 
tralia, says; 

^'Alcohol is not so much an individual 
enemy, as a membw^ cf a gang of human eaM- 
omies—disease, povertyf vio^. crime, fattgne. 
overexertion. We may call it the c on fid e nce 
man of ciylliaation. taking people down by 
associating with social plsasi^ a |olljr 
good fellow who leaves its beltevers pemUlsss 
or vlctiml^.** 


8S-Year-01d Deniocrat Appraltet New 
Deal 

ETTfiNSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHIUP A BENNEH 

OF MlSSOUIl 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of an Interesting statement by one 
of my constituents, Asbury Qoodknight, a 
successful 83-year-old farmer of Pettis 
County, Mo. Mr. Ooodknlght is a native 
of Pettis County and a lifelong Demo¬ 
crat. Believing that his appraisal of the 
New Deal will be interesting to Members 
of the House, 1 include his statement 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Record. 

Ladles and gentlemen, I often wonder if 
the people are going to treat this next elec¬ 
tion as if it were a game of basebaU Just to 
see which side wlU win the game. I have 
often heard men say they wanted to be on the 
winning side. I would rather stand alone and 
know 1 was right than to stand In line with 
100 strong and know I was wrong. 

A frog always leaps first, then thinks after¬ 
ward whether he alighted on a snake. Are 
you going to simulate the frog—^vote first, 
then think afterward whether you would have 
voted for some particular individual or indi¬ 
viduals? 

I feel it a rare privilege to meet with you 
to discuss our political situation as it exists 
under the present world crisis. 

We must remember that otir political ma¬ 
chines. like all other machines, are not fool¬ 
proof, and that the ignorant and unthinking 
classes of the Nation, who have no respect for 
the Nation or themselves, can, through blind 
obedience to the political machine, wreck our 
coimtry. Such people are not leaders. They 
are devoid of Inventive genius, and not 
through aU the ages have they been able to 
devise any machine, political or otherwise, 
that was foolproof. 

There have been 10 times as many ma¬ 
chines—I am speaking mechanically now— 
wrecked by Ignorant users than have been 
worn out by the owners through careful 
usage. If the voter was as careful In select¬ 
ing his public officers as the average fanner 
Is in selecting his seed corn, our country 
would be vastly better off, both morally and 
financially. 

Right here in Missouri, where we are sup¬ 
posed to '*sbow” the world, a farmer at 
springtime will carefully select his seed, 
ohoo^ng a certain type of corn he feels will 
yield him the greatest returxis, but at elec¬ 
tion time he exercises no such Judgment. 
He votes without thinking, and all too often 
he assists in selecting a 'hubbin’* to serve 
In the courthouse. 

On reflection, perhiqw all of us can recall 
one or more candidates for responsible and 
honorable public offloe, civic, State, and na¬ 
tional, who have cast aside their pride and 
dlgni^ and spent their nights in a orap- 
•bootlng, wbi^-drinking divt, associating 
With coal thieves, tire thieves, c hick en thieves, 
ex-convicts, and Negro prostitutes, ingratiat¬ 
ing himself with the dregs of humazUty 
merely to serve hSa selfish ends—to get their 
votes. 

Where, oh, where, is the intdillgenoe of a 
voter who has so little respect tor himself or 
the Interests of his community, or State, or 
nation aa to vote tor such a candidate? By 
tbeir acts we shall know th e m . Remember 
thia Bfblt quotaUon and vote aooonlingiy* 
These lying, deceiving, sllok-tongued politi¬ 


cians and the thougditlesB, weak-minded 
tools who are tempted to tall tor a hand-out 
are going to return the country to slavery 
worse than It has ever before known. 

The politicians got a law through the Con¬ 
gress called the allotment plan, allowing each 
farmer so much to plant in wheat, and they 
also attached a clause to the allotment plan 
taking 49 cents out of every bushel of wheat 
the farmer had to sell 2 years ago. My allot¬ 
ment of wheat was 4 acres. Not knowing 
I was committing a crime, and as I wanted 
to help feed the people of our country, 1 put 
In 40 acres, and when I threshed my wheat 1 
was not allowed to sell It, and the millers 
were not allowed to buy it until 1 paid 49 
cents out of every bushel I had to sell, so I 
lost money for tr^ng to feed the people, and 
at that time I did not know 1 was violating 
the law. I learned later that the 49 cents 
went to other farmers who had obeyed the 
allotment law. They did not raise any wheat. 
They got paid for sitting in the shade and 
letting their land lay idle and grow up in 
weede. I learned later that these slick- 
tongued politicians had got the law enacted 
BO the farmers in this country could not com¬ 
pete with the dealers in South American 
wheat. I was told the dealers In imported 
wheat paid only 25 cents a bushel after it 
arrived in the United States, so if they had 
no competition they could make Immense 
profits, so the law was enacted for their 
benefit. 

I am a slave to those other fanners who did 
not raise any wheat, I did not owe them 
anything, but I had to pay them 49 cents out 
of every bushel I sold so 1 am a slave to them, 
although they did not buy me; they do not 
pay taxes on me; they do not feed me or 
clothe me. yet I am a slave to these farmers. 

Bo this is one of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal projects. Some voters are so hog-tled 
to the old Democrat Party that they will con¬ 
tinue to vote for the New Deal Democrat 
Party. They have been fed upon the New 
Deal and become hide-bound and have the 
lockjaw; they cannot open their mouths and 
say No, even when they know it is all wrong. 
There Is no voter so blind as the one who 
does not want to see the rottenness of the 
New Deal, and no voter so deaf as he who 
does not want to bear of the persecution of 
the farmers trying to feed the people, or the 
wanton waste of the people's money, squan¬ 
dered on thousands of different projects. 

The elephant Is the symbol of the Repub¬ 
lican Party; the donkey the symbol of the 
Democrat Party. If there is among our can¬ 
didates at the coming election a "boss" doc¬ 
tor who seeks going to Jefferson City, or to 
the National Capital, to make laws lor the 
people. I would advise you to see he stays 
at home so he can write prescriptions for 
some of the sick Jackasses. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt first came out 
for President of the United States he pledged 
himself, if elected, to reduce the national 
operating expense by one-fourth. In the light 
of subsequent events it seems what he must 
have meant was that if elected he would cut 
the people's rations, and so far as the Na¬ 
tion's expenses were concerned, the sky was 
the limit. When campaigning for election. 
Roosevelt, led the people to believe he would 
raise hell if elected President, and he sure 
has. 

I ask you, did President Roosevelt reduce 
the Nation's running expenses? He did not. 
Did he put into effect any measures of na¬ 
tional economy? He did not. To the con¬ 
trary, he burdened the people—^you and I 
and millions of other taxpayers like us—with 
the greatest natlohal debt the country hns 
ever known, and we will have to pay the hill. 
As 1 see It, we will be slaves for generations 
to come, paying off debts incurred by a man 
who promised so much in national economy. 

At one time in our national life slavery 
was in vogue and men were legally permitted 
to barter in the lives of human beings--* 
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■laves. When a man wanted a slave he 
bought him Just as we might buy a horse; 
he paid a tax on that slave; he had to build 
a home for that slave; feed and clothe him, 
and If the slave became ill, since he repre¬ 
sented so much money In an investment, a 
doctor was called immediately. 

The immortal Lincoln freed that type of 
slave, hut what about the present-day slave; 
that is, we. the people of the Nation? No 
one bought us; no one pays taxes on us; 
such food and clothing as we get we obtain 
through our own efforts, and if we get slch, 
or die, who pays the bill? Why we, or our 
families do. And when a worker dies, the 
bosses do not worry over it. They know 
there will be a score of men. often much 
younger in years, and perforce able to do 
more work, ready to step in right where the 
other man left off. 

Our neighbor, the Jap, a few years ago 
wanted to borrow a little scrap iron. Of 
course, he calculated to return it and he 
was as good as his word. He returned it in 
small chunks in the form of cannonballs 
and bombs. The Jap took advantage of 
President Roosevelt while the latter was 
looking after votes and neglecting his du¬ 
ties. The Japs took out of this country 
millions of tons of scrap iron to be used as 
war material and we all know many of our 
boys will return from overseas with some 
of this scrap in their hides. 

The common people are generally Ignorant 
of much of our Nation's business. They, 
and the poor man in particular, thought 
President Roosevelt was the greatest friend 
the poor man ever had. But the poor man is 
like the rabbit caught in a storm. Seeking 
a haven from the storm, the rabbit spied a 
little box and hopping up to it. thought to 
himself: "The greatest friend the rabbit ever 
had has made a little home to protect me 
during the storm, and even placed some food 
there for me." So he hopped in. nibbled at 
the food, and the trap door fell behind him. 
Later the greatest friend the rabbit ever had 
came along, removed the rabbit, and you 
know the rest. 

Franklin D., with a good big hand-out, 
seems to have tempted the blind to lead the 
blind out of the land of freedom. In their 
bare feet they trudged on down the rocky 
road, murmuring and complaining, into the 
land of bondage. 

Where, oh where, are we thoughtlessly 
drifting? I can tell you. Right down the 
road to the land of the New Deal to starve 
and die. 

As I see it. the New Deal Democratic Party 
should be treated as the hunter does a skunk 
he kills—bury it a while until the soil can 
absorb the stink; then he removes the skin 
and it is ready for market. The voters of 
this country should bury the New Deal Demo¬ 
cratic Party and let it stay buried until the 
scab in the side of the party called the 
New Deal, has rotted off. Then we can dig 
up the old-time party and once more get 
back our freedom, and the right to nm our 
businesses, our farms, our factories, etc., 
as we feel will best serve the Nation's Inter¬ 
ests. And this especially applies to the farm¬ 
er. who today has his hands tied and his 
crops limited. The speculators in foreign 
wheat, beef, and corn do not want our com¬ 
petition. They want to set the price and rob 
the people, and the politicians are doing their 
best to starve the people Into submission. 
The voters of this country are to blame for 
this condition. They unthinkingly voted 
themselves into slavery and unless they wake 
up and put in office men who are more In¬ 
terested in the welfare of the Nation than 
in the Interests of themselves, or a few 
private individuals, the people will remain 
in bondage indefinitely. Voters, wake up. 
Bury the New Deal effectively; put in offloe 
honest, fearless, loyal American citlaens, for 
until you do your plight is hopeless. 

When Franklin D. made the statement that 
if he were elected President he would give 


the people a new deal the common people 
did not know what he meant. Here Is the 
New Deal in a nutshell: 

Roosevelt had a law enacted called the 
allotment plan whereby the farmer could zu>t 
raise wheat to feed the people. 

Then, too, was the ration plan which put 
the people into bondage to the miUionaireB. 
Everything is taxed, and taxed beyond all 
reason. The common people use tobacco, 
cigarettes, cigars. All are taxed immercifully. 
The common people use liquors—whisky, 
wines, beers—and these bear an enormous 
taxation. Everything the common people 
use is taxed; rubber tires arc rationed; gaso¬ 
line soon will be. but even these are taxed 
when purchased, so the New Deal merely be¬ 
comes a bountiful harvest for the millionaire 
bondholders, who are exempt from taxes, and 
the common people literally become slaves to 
the bondholders, since the common people 
pay a majority of the Nation's taxes, and if 
they don't like It they are starved into 
submission. 

If the common people have any respect 
for their country and their families they will 
bury the New Deal Democrat ticket effec¬ 
tively until its venomous scab has sloughed 
off, and the way to accomplish this is to vote 
the Republican ticket. 

Respectfully submitted to the people for 
their honest Judgment by a Democrat 83 
years of age. 

Asbuht Ooodknicht. 

Sedalia, Mo. 


Reatont Why Edwin Arthiir Hall Should 
Be Reelected to Congress 

EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NXW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. Mr. Hall has voted for every dollar which 
has gone for the defense of the United States 
and to aid our Allies. 

2. As early as June 1941 Mr. Hall made a 
Nation-wide radio speech calling for a raise in 
our soldiers* base pay from $21 to $42 per 
month. Later he helped raise it to $50 per 
month. 

3. Air. Hall won for himself the well-earned 
name of "guardian of the soldier" from his 
friends in the Army and Navy by his valiant 
fight to provide free furlough transportation 
for those in our armed forces. 

4. Although Mr. Hall has backed the Presi¬ 
dent 100 percent on aU measures vital to the 
protection of America, he has refused to be 
a "yes man" and insists that Congress retain 
for the people it represents the power vested 
In it by the Constitution. 

5. Mr. Hall has had to bear the force of the 
most vicious and scurrilous attacks from rich, 
powerful enemies who hate him because he 
tries to help the rank and file. 

6. While these vengeful enemies are back 
home trying to stir up dissension against him, 
Mr. Hall remains in Washington to attend to 
the Nation’s war needs, voting courageously 
and fearlessly. 

7. Mr. Hall devotes a large part of his busy 
day personally looking after the requests from 
mothers and fathers and famUies of men in 
service regarding their loved ones* welfare. 

8. Mr. Hall voted to prevent Inflation 
recently—a blU which the President 
approved—and to protect the farmer's inter¬ 


ests. Again he has been vlctimixed by lies 
and propaganda at the hands of selfish foes. 

9. Idr. Hall has deplored racial hatred be¬ 
tween white and black, gentUe and Jew, and 
has done everjrtbing in his power to avert any 
such rising tide in America. He has pleaded 
for tolerance to he practiced equally by every¬ 
one. With this in mind Mr. Hall has voted 
for the Oeyer anti-poll-tax biU which gives 
aU cltisens the right of franchise. 

TKXSX PXOFLB DO NOT WANT BDWXN ARTBX7B HALL 
TO BK amJECTXO TO C0N0BX88 

1. Adolf Hitler, because Congressman Hall 
has constantly advocated the destruction of 
Hitlerism. 

2. The selfish, rich, reactionary handful of 
hlgh-brows and their satellites who are In 
cahoots with their communistic brethren as 
members of the "Get Hall" brigade. 

8. The hate boys who try to stir up trouble 
for Congressman Hall among minority groups 
with their vicious insinuations. 

CONCLUSION 

A vote for Congressman Hall Is a vote to 
win the war and to protect the Americans 
of our district. 

A vote for Congressman Hall Is a vote to 
stop Hitlerism and to disclose the growth 
of communism in America. 


Locatliig Big Defease Plants and Army 
Camps 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM L. NELSON 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago while at the dinner table with a Re¬ 
publican colleague, the conversation 
turned to the location of big defense 
plants and Army camps. Said he, *T wish 
that our leaders on both sides of the 
aisle,” referring to Majority Leader Mc¬ 
Cormack and Minority Leader Martin, 
“would speak from the floor or join in a 
statement so that the country would 
understand and no longer be fooled about 
the way war projects are located.” 

“You and I,” continued the Member 
referred to, “know that Congress has 
nothing whatever to say about where 
these things go. Still there are those 
who try to leave a different Impression 
with the public. Some candidates, 
through ignorance or deliberately de¬ 
ceiving, when running in districts In 
which big war activities have not been 
located, brag about what they would do 
if sent to Congress. To be perfectly 
frank, I have an idea, too, that now and 
then possibly someone of our own crowd, 
whose district has big camps or war fac¬ 
tories, does a bit of brag^ng, although 
knowing better.” 

It happened that on yesterday the sub¬ 
ject of locating big war projects again 
came up. At that time I was talking 
with a Democratic colleague, one who has 
served in the House of Representatives 
for many years and who is now chairman 
of one of the most powerful committees. 
Said be, “I have two big war-production 
plants in my congressional district. The 
first I knew of the location of either was 
when I read about it in the newspapers. 
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X do not mind Baying to you that both of 
theao cansiB have been awful headaohos.** 

The Bpeaher referred to told of oondl- 
tlone whleh may be duplicated in too 
many places. There was reference to 
Changes which meant heartaches; to the 
sale and moving away from old homes 
where farmhouses were set in groves of 
trees, these planted by those who had 
gone before; to the closing of the cross¬ 
road store; to the wiping out of one small 
town and the mushroom growth of an¬ 
other, and to the loss of the old neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Bven though the Government makes 
every possible provision for the health 
and safety of those in camps and fac¬ 
tories, the surroundings are not always 
what they should be. Too often there 
is vice and Immorality. During the con¬ 
struction period sanitary conditions are 
often bad and in many oases continue so. 
Nor are the ugly aspects limited to these. 

In referring to conditions near many 
big war plants, a national magazine, 
under the title “Eight-Hour Orphans,” 
tells of how little children live while 
their mothers are at work in some of the 
factories. It is one of the most startling, 
and in a way one of the saddest, stories 
1 have ever read. Several authorities 
Joined in writing this article, which be¬ 
gins by referring to “Long-range guns 
which can shoot 20 years into the future.** 
**The victims,’* it is said, “are the young¬ 
est citizens of the United States, who are 
being uprooted from their homes while 
their mothers engage in the individual 
war effort.** 

In the magazine story mentioned, there 
are accounts of children with no one 
to look after them while their mothers 
work. In an improvised day nursery 15 
or 20 little tots were kept in one room 
and with scant thought of health or 
cleanliness Some were locked in auto¬ 
mobiles, a few were actually chained, and 
many of tender age roamed the streets 
at wiU. 

While no community would refuse the 
location of a big defense plant. If to place 
it where decided upon meant a speeding 
up of the war effort, there are two sides 
to the question. Employment at good pay 
for those who work and booming business 
for others while the war lasts is one 
side. The other is represented by un¬ 
desirable health and moral conditions 
with the danger that boom days may be 
followed by hard times and finally by 
ghost towns. In connection with every 
big war project there are some things 
that many Want, others that nobody 
wants. 

The undesirable conditions associated 
with swollen-size war projects, such as 
some in the west and far northwest, do 
not apply everywhere. Surely this may 
be said of fields where a limited number 
of selected men are trained, for histanoe, 
as aviators. Such communities do not 
suffer from what has been called the 
“bellyache of undigested war factories.” 
It seems that the bigger the plant or the 
training ground* the greater numbm: cC 
people Involved, the greater problem. A 
famous MissooHan once said, “City con¬ 
gestion leads to dvie Indigestion.” True 


in peacetimes, this is doubly true in war¬ 
times. 

It cannot be made too plain that there 
is no pork barrel, no oongressiottal pull, 
no yielding to political pressure when it 
comes to locating war plants or training 
fields. This is as it should be. With 
millions of our boys, the world’s best, in 
service or soon to be, we must think first 
of them. Where can they with least de¬ 
lay receive the best training? Where 
can the things they must have to protect 
themselves and us be turned out in the 
shortest possible time? The answers to 
these questions deal with life and death. 

Location of camp sites or defense 
plants are not doUared off. What they 
might mean In business gains or in¬ 
creased employment to any one com¬ 
munity is not the first consideration. 
When the two boards, one on sites and 
the other on military use, agree, their 
decision is final. Only two questions re¬ 
main. What war activity can best use 
the site approved? When will it be taken 
over? 

If to have located a big powder plant 
or any other war activity In your dis¬ 
trict or mine instead of where it went, 
would have delayed victory 1 day, would 
have cost the life of one more American 
boy, maybe your boy or your neighbor’s 
boy, with one voice we would have cried, 
“We will wait.” 

In making haste since Pearl Harbor 
some mistakes may have been made by 
the site and military-use boards, by Don¬ 
ald Nelson, General Marshall and asso¬ 
ciates; but, get this straight, get it as 
it is and should be, no Member of Con¬ 
gress can build a fire under this Board. 
Thank God for that. 

A short time ago I heard a Governor 
of a State, great in agriculture, say, *‘Our 
people understand why war projects 
went first to established manufacturing 
centers, Just as the call for food comes 
first to us, to the farmers. Their work¬ 
ers in factories are getting higher wages 
and our farmers are getting higher 
prices.” 

At the beginning of the defense pro¬ 
gram war-production plants were located 
In big Industrial centers where labor, 
management, housing, and power were 
most plentiful. Common sense, the need 
for speed, made it so. If this worst of 
all wars, a war not of our wishing or our 
making, continues, changes will come. 

Now, even ip smaller cities, new indus¬ 
tries are being established or old ones 
expanded. To aid small plants Congress 
has appropriated $150,000,000 and placed 
In lalih administrative positions two good 
Missourians-^Lou Holland, of Kansas 
City, and Carl Bolte, of Slater. 

I have Jong been interested in so- 
called small-plant expansion such as Is 
now provided for. When the first Mid¬ 
west defense meeting was held in Kansas 
City some 2 years ago 1 was there. Again, 
I was present at the central Missouri 
meeting held this year when more than 
20 oltlas were represented in Columbia, 
Mb., my home. 

The Second Congressional District of 
Mtteouxl has no big war activities, no 
field where 40,000 or 60,000 men are 


training, no production plant covering 
many square miles and employing a vast 
number of workers. There have been no 
hurtful dislocations of business, no forced 
moving away from homes, no boom days 
and suddenly infiated values which few 
believe could be permanent. On the other 
hand, many old-established plants, some 
converted to new purposes, also new fac¬ 
tories of moderate size, are busy. Thou¬ 
sands of men and women are employed 
in turning out airplane parts, machinery, 
gun parts, tents, shoes, clothing, dried 
eggs, and milk, and much more. Author¬ 
ized Government agencies, not Congress, 
placed these contracts. I did not; I could 
not. No Congressman could. Of course, 
as so many know, my office has worked 
hard to help all seeking contracts, worked 
week in and week out, but in the end the 
final say was not mine. I claim no credit. 
What I have done was no more than my 
duty—as much, but no more than other 
experienced Members of Congress can do 
and are doing. 

Today as never before there is need for 
understanding, for truth, for confidence 
and cooperation. God forbid that any 
Individual should, by making false claims, 
create discontent, doubt, and discord In 
the hope of personal or political gain, and 
therein delay the coming of victory and 
peace. To do so would be too much like 
walking into office over the dead bodies of 
our boys. 


Credit Unioai and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JERRY VOORHIS 

or CALirOBKIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 14,1942 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the words of Roy F. Bergen- 
gren, national secretary of the Credit 
Union National Association, credit unions 
are organized on the belief that the rank 
and file of the people can learn to man¬ 
age their own money and they hold to 
the principle that “money savings should 
be used for the benefit of the people to 
whom it belongs.” A credit imlon enables 
the people to pool their savings, to make 
use of their own money for their own 
benefit, to pay interest at reasonable 
rates to their own group instead of at 
exorbitant rates to loan sharks. 
Through the credit union, every dollar of 
interest paid by a borrower on his loan 
flows right back into the pockets of his 
fellow-member, people of modest means 
like himself, Instead of into the hands of 
financial monopoly. 

The credit unions of America are en¬ 
listed to win this war. Like other or¬ 
ganizations of the common people, they 
know that everything for them depends 
on victory for l^e United Nations. 

And they are doing something about 
it. 

Here are the policies of the Credit 
Union National Association as adopted 
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by its national board of directors. Every 
member of every credit unbin in America 
has a right to be proud of these policies. 
Policies or the National Board of Dxrictoes 

or THE Credit Union National Assocution, 

Inc., at the 1042 Annual Meetino 
was 

That BurpluB of credit unions be invested 
In War bonds to the lUUeat extent. 

That for the duration of the war period 
the dividend rate paid by credit unions shall 
not exceed 3 percent per annum. 

That credit-union oflicials maintain a lib¬ 
eral attitude on loans to members within 
or about to enter the United States armed 
forces, and that they be exempt from paying 
Interest during the war while in service, 
except those who are commissioned officers. 

The National Board also passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution: 

**That we do commit the Credit Union Na¬ 
tional Association to an aU-out effort in co¬ 
operation with the Oovernment of the United 
States and of Canada in any and all ways, 
which by diligent search may be found to be 
available to the organized credit unions of 
the United States and of Canada representing 
as they do 10,000,000 consumers, consecrated 
to the successful outcome of this war." 

ZNTBREST RATES 

That interest rates charged on personal 
loans be maintained at 1 percent a month on 
unpaid balances, or its equivalent if dis¬ 
counted. 

special reserve 

That credit unions set aside a portion of the 
earned Income to the extent of at least 10 
percent of net profits as an additional reserve 
account pending the emergency. This re¬ 
serve not to be mingled with other reserves 
but to be kept as a portion of undistributed 
income. 

That after making appropriate provision for 
required dividends, reserves, and essential 
services, all remaining income and surplus 
be maintained in the surplus or undivided 
earnings account and not transferred to 
legally required guaranty or reserve fund. 

MAILING LISTS 

That mailing lists of credit unions and 
credit-union membership be not made avail¬ 
able to persons not officially entitled thereto 
except under the most unusual circumstances 
and then with the approval of the executivs 
committee in the case of Credit Union Na¬ 
tional Association; and in the case of the 
State leagues or the credit unions, the board 
of directors. 

DUES EXEMPTION 

That State leagues remove from their by¬ 
laws any provisions which exempt a credit 
union from the payment of dues to the league 
because of nonpayment of a stipulated divi¬ 
dend by the credit union. 

UQUIDAT10N8 

That every effort be made to prevent the 
liquidation of credit unions, and that any 
credit union that may contemplate liquida¬ 
tion shall be urged to consult its chapter, 
league, and Credit Union National Assoola- 
tion before starting any such action. 

SPECIAL TAXES 

That the national association declare itself 
to be unopposed to such taxation which may 
be assessed against credit unions for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining the benefits of social 
legislation such as old-age compensation and 
unemployment Insurance, provided that the 
extent of such taxation does not impair the 
organization or operation of credit unions af¬ 
fected in accordance with the generally ac¬ 
cepted credit union principles. That in all 
other respects the policy of the Credit Union 
National Association with regard to taxation 
shall be as heretofore, to wit, to preserve the 
tax-exemption principles afforded credit 
unions. 


AX7DZTZ 

That State leagues survey all regulations 
and facilities within their jurisdiction affect¬ 
ing audit and examination of credit-union 
operation, and that such audit and examina¬ 
tion be strengthened, if required, by legisla¬ 
tive enactment or other action. 

ALL-OUT SERVICE 

That in view of the increased cost of living 
and present economic uncertainties it is more 
important than ever to exert an all-out effort 
in rendering all credit-union services, 
within the scope of governmental regulation, 
with confidence and courage. 


Manpower 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 15,19i2 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address on man¬ 
power delivered by me last evening over 
the Washington Star Forum of the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE AND TOTAL MOBILIZATION 

When the sudden attack at Pearl Harbor 
brought us to the realization that the United 
States was at war, immediately we made our 
plans to have the largest Army, the largest 
Navy, the largest air force, and the largest 
merchant marine in all the world. We made 
our plans to continue as the arsenal and the 
granary for China and Russia and the British 
Empire. 

Few of us thought at the time that we 
would he faced with manpower problems, and 
yet within less than 12 months manpower 
shortages are our most immediate concern at 
home. As the Army continues to grow it 
takes more and more men from industry and 
from agriculture, and threatens to Interfere 
with the production of weapons and food 
needed, to supply the Army and the armies of 
our Allies. As our war industry grows and 
strives to man its new and expanding fac¬ 
tories, it takes more and more men from 
other factories and out of mines and away 
from farms, and threatens Its own raw mate¬ 
rial and food supply. Agriculture finds itself 
being stripped of its workers, with no reserve 
of manpower to which it can turn. 

As Donald Nelson, bead of the War Produc¬ 
tion Board, told the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Representatives a few 
days ago, **You can begin to see the creaks 
and groans of Uie economy in manpower now, 
Just as we saw it 6 or 8 months ago in mate¬ 
rials. • • * Appropriate legislation is 
going to have to be passed in the nature of a 
national selective service, so that men can be 
directed into spots where they are needed." 

Manpower shortages today are due to fail¬ 
ure to properly and effectively mobilize our 
manpower. With intelligent and reasonable 
direction of our manpower we can direct men 
Into "spots where they are needed," as Mr. 
Nelson expresses it, and the United States 
can perform miracles in war production and 
build the greatest end moat powerful armed 
forces in the world. The need of the hour is 
a mobilization of all our manpower—a uni¬ 
versal mobilization of all our people. This 
need comes home to us In many ways. 


In August there were shortages of labor, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, in 32 
local areas. The Bureau of Employment Se¬ 
curity warns m that an additional 112 areas 
anticipate labor shortages within the near 
future. Among the cities now combating 
extreme shortages of labor are such vital 
centers of war production as Bridgeport. Hart¬ 
ford, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Buffalo. Nor¬ 
folk, San Diego, Seattle, and Mobile. From 
these cities must come tanks, planes, guns, 
ships, and aircraft engines. 

Within the past several weeks you and I 
have been reading* In our daily papers the 
story of Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, builder of ships 
and cargo airplanes, traveling across the con¬ 
tinent to New York City and there recruiting 
some 26,000 workmen for his Pacific coast 
plants. 

To see where Mr. Kaiser has to go all the 
way from the West coast to the Bast coast 
to get workmen, let us take a look at the 
situation in the Portland and Seattle areas. 
At the present time, expected peak employ¬ 
ment in those areas will he about 160,000 
above present levels. And yet, local labor 
available under existing recruiting practices 
is virtually exhausted. The Puget Sound 
Navy Yard has been trying for several months 
to recruit 3,000 men. Logging and sawmill 
operations have been severely curtailed, re¬ 
sulting in shortages of ship decking, airplane 
wood and fuel for homes. A copper smelter 
has closed, and at least one aluminum plant 
has had to curtail operations. Several coal 
mines have been partly or entirely closed. 
Skilled longshoremen to load convoys for 
Alaska and the South Pacific have not been 
available in sufficient numbers. Dairymen 
are in great need of skilled workers, and fruit 
and berries have been left unpicked for lack 
of someone to pick them. 

Aimless migration has reached large pro¬ 
portions. The turn-over in employment in 
most plants exceeds 10 percent per month, 
and in some plants the turn-over has reached 
10 percent per week. Absenteeism among 
employees is a severe problem. We are told 
that in these areas several shipyards and 
one large aircraft plant are decidedly over¬ 
manned, with unfortunate results on morale 
and labor efficiency, while other plants are 
In acute need of labor. 

As we look over the whole country we see 
the necessity of having the right workers on 
the right Job at the right time in the right 
place. There is at the present no orderly and 
effective allocation and use of our manpower. 

We find ourselves pirating workers from 
other plants, employers in less essential in¬ 
dustries dissuading skilled workers from 
transferring to vital war industries, employers 
hoarding skilled workers, failing to grade up 
their workers to multiply the effectiveness of 
skilled craftsmen, refusing to cooperate with 
the United States Employment Service in 
their hiring, and refusing to install training 
within Industry to increase the number and 
efficiency of skilled workers. 

We find employees leaving vital war pro¬ 
duction work in pursuit of a few more cents 
an hour, employees dawdling on their Jobs, 
and local unions not recognizing, not sup¬ 
porting the pledges their national officers liave 
made to the war effort. 

We find prejudice keeping women workers 
out of vital Jobs, when women are capable of 
doing at least four out of every five Jobs. In 
England there is scarcely a" Job being done by 
a man that isn't being done equally as well 
by a woman. Labor reserves In the United 
States are widely dispersed, while the demand 
for labor in war plants Is highly concentrated. 
Bflany key plants are not utilizing their ma¬ 
chinery more than 60 hours a week. 

Even In areas whldi otherwise have euffl- 
elent labor we find bottlenecks in particular 
oooupatlona. The situation is especially seri¬ 
ous in occupations which require 2 3 years 

of training for their workers. The number 
of tool makers, tool designers, die makers, 
and marine miudilnlsts available is at best 10 
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percent of the number required. The num¬ 
ber of chip oerpenteni, ebip eleotriclane, bench 
mechtniite, ordnance men, ihlpllttere, and 
■hip rlggera available is at best 26 percent ot 
those needed. X do not have to tell an Ameri¬ 
can audience that the lack of such skilled 
vrorkers In a plant can stop production in 
the entire plant. 

Perhaps the most acute shortage of labor 
today 1« on the farms. The Department ot 
Agriculture advised us only yesterday that 
the Kation was faced with a serious short¬ 
age of milk and of dairy products. Dairy 
farmers, unable to get labor to feed and mUk 
their cows, have been forced to sell them. 
In various sections of the country crops are 
rotting in the field because there Is xu> labor 
to gather them. 

We are In that season of the year when 
the farmers must make their plans for next 
year. How can we expect our farmers to 
undertake to produce sulBolent crops and 
sufficient livestock and sufficient dairy prod¬ 
ucts to supply our armed forces and those 
of our lighting allies, as well as to supply the 
needs of our civilian population, unless they 
can have the assurance that they will have 
the necessary labor? Bow can the Oovem- 
ment or anyone give them this assurance 
unless the Government be given, by act of 
Congress, the power to make good the as¬ 
surance? 

The War Manpower Commission estimates 
that by December 1043, we must have 
62,500,000 people either working in industry 
or serving in the armed forces. We may well 
gage the magnitude of our manpower prob¬ 
lems by the fact that during the next 15 
months we shall have to place 18.600,000 
workers, men and women, in new Jobs. We 
must provide training for 11.000,000 people, 
6AOO.OOO of whom have never had any indus¬ 
trial training. Five million of our work¬ 
ers will have to come from women not now 
employed, from yoimg people still in school, 
from older workers who can delay their re¬ 
tirement or return to work from retirement. 

There can be but one answer to our man¬ 
power problems. It is the same answer that 
England has made and that Canada has 
made. A national manpower program must 
be written into law now. Zf we postpone ac¬ 
tion required to solve our manpower prob¬ 
lems until we are in the midst of them we 
will once more be too late. Why temporiae 
with these problems? Why fall now to do the 
obvious and the necessary thing? 

We have Just had a lesson in what happens 
when we temporize. We temporized with 
wage and price stabilization. One day the 
ugly features of inflation stared us so starkly 
in the face that Congress was given a dead 
line and was told that It had to act by Octo¬ 
ber 1 or else the Chief Executive would have 
to act without regard to Congreee. 

We are told by the highest authorities in 
the Government that we must ration labor 
Just ae we have had to ration materials. Well, 
I ask you, bow can we ration labor unless 
the Government Is given the power, through 
legislative enactment, to ration It? We could 
not ration materials until the power to do so 
was given the Government by legislative en¬ 
actment. 

Tou and X know that among the first things 
there must be a determination of the rela¬ 
tive size of the armed forces and the civilian 
forces. There must be a determination of a 
uniform policy as to which individuals shall 
enter the armed fotcee and which Individuale 
shall remain in civilian work. We have seen 
men, fired by the zeal of patriotism, leave the 
farm and tbe factory and enlist in the armed 
forces when they were doing a more needed 
and a more neoemary work on the farm or in 
tbe factory than tb^ could do in the armed 
forces. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
splendid, patriotic men and women who have 
rendered outstanding aervloe to our country 
as members of the local aelectlve-eervioe 
boarda. But we know that there has not been 


a uniform policy throughout the country erlth 
reference to deferments for necessary agricul¬ 
tural and Industrial work. 

Manpower must be distributed to the more 
essential activities, including affiloulture, be¬ 
fore lees essential aotivitlee are fully manned. 
Within Individual plants maximum utiliza¬ 
tion of the labor force m\xst be required. 
Tbe Government must have the power* to 
require workers to remain on Jobs or to trans¬ 
fer to Jobs. And with this power must go tbe 
power to protect workers against unreason¬ 
able hardships and to provide adequate safe¬ 
guards for the rights of the workers. Em¬ 
ployers must be required to adopt such meas¬ 
ures of labor traizUng and utilisation as the 
Government directs. 

That these necessary things might be done, 
that our manpower problems might be met 
without further delay, X introduced on Sep¬ 
tember 21 a bill to provide for universal 
service and total mobilization, giving to the 
President the power to select the material 
resources, industrial organizations and serv¬ 
ices over which Government control is neoee- 
sary to the successful termination of the war, 
and giving to the President the power to 
exercise such control through agencies now 
existing, or which he may create for such 
purposes. 

The American people will answer any call. 
They are ready to make any sacrifice neces- 
eary to win the war. All that they ask is that, 
insofar as Is possible, there be equal sacrl- 
lloe. They are willingly sending forth their 
eons to fight, knowing that many of them 
will not return, knowing that there will be 
broken hearts and broken bodies. The people 
only ask that while many of their sons make 
the supreme sacrifice and while the great 
rank and file of them make many sacrifices, 
no class, however small that class may be, be 
permitted to profit from those sacrifices. 
The people only ask that no individual, no 
class, shall grow rich or fat or receive great 
financial benefits through profits derived from 
the war. 

Mr. Daniel Tobin, president of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, who has 
Just returned from a visit to England, tells 
us that in England no one is allowed to 
profit from the war. He cites the fact that 
3 years ago there were over 7,000 people in 
England receiving an income of over li^.OOO 
a year, while today there are only 80 people 
in England receiving an income of over $35,- 
000 a year. Mr. Tobin tells us that because tbe 
people know that there is equal sacrifice in 
England, there are no complaints, as the 
Government goes over every class to see 
where each person will be most useful in 
'England's war effort, and makes changes from 
day to day In employment. 

Fortunately, there is no such shortage of 
labor in our country as there is In England, 
and unless the war lasts a long time we shall 
not have to take many of the extreme meas¬ 
ures that England has had to take, but we 
should now lay down the principle of every 
person, from the richest to the poorest, from 
the president of the industrial organization 
to the humblest worker, serving in that place 
where that person can be most useful, with 
no person profiting from the war. 

Legislation for universal service and total 
mobilization doea not mean that there will 
be wholesale movement of people from one 
Job to another, without regard for their cir¬ 
cumstances, or that people will be forced Into 
jobs or out of Jobs In a manner that will 
waste their training or cause a forfeit of the 
workers* rights. Any such idea is entirely 
erroneous and contrary to all experience in 
Great Britain and Canada. 

The purpoce of universal service legislation 
Is to tell every person where he can best 
•erve in the war effort. Tbe people need 
oQunsel from their Government rather than 
compulsion. They need direction rather than 
dureas. Ooonpuls^ powers are only for the 
few who refuse to act in the best interests 
of the Hatlon. In a democratic country like 


ours people are mobilized by invoking their 
free will in a cooperative enterprise. 

As Woodrow Wilson said, **The highest and 
best form of efficiency is the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people.*' Universal 
service legislation gives a clear and authori¬ 
tative directive of the obligations Imposed 
on all citizens by the war. It gives direction 
and focus to the energies of a free people, a 
people anxioiu to know how they may best 
serve in civilian life to support tbe men who 
are doing the fighting. 

To quote Woodrow Wilson again, "Univer¬ 
sal service Is not a conscription of tbe un¬ 
willing but selection from a nation that has 
volxmteered en masse." 

We must give to the Government the power 
to make the selections, so that every person 
will be doing the Job In which that person 
will be making the greatest contribution to 
the war effort. 

It Is difficult for us In the United States 
to realize that all we hold dear hangs in the 
balance. Far from tbe scones of battle and 
conflict, with none of our cities as yet 
bombed, not having beard the awful shrieks 
and terrifying explosions, not having as yet 
faced the ruins, the devastation and the 
horrors wrought by the bombing of cities 
once as free of these things and as peaceful 
as is Washington this night. It is difficult 
for us to see the vast danger that faces us. 

It is difficult for us to know that we have no 
time to loiter by the way. It is difficult for 
us to envision the horrors of a world ruled 
by Hitler and the Japanese war lords. And 
yet these horrors surpass by far the tragedy 
of death. Annihilation is preferable to sub¬ 
jugation. 

We in America have one Job ahead of us. 
Our Job, yours and mine, Is to win the war. 
No other task has any importance now. 
Neither life nor death nor fear nor love nor 
power nor riches weigh a Jot or a tittle until 
that Job is done. We must realize that we 
have put behind us the pursuits of peace, and 
that we are now and henceforth a Nation of 
warriors, whether we be soldiers in our armed 
forces or soldiers In civilian work. 

Either we shall marshal and use our man¬ 
power In the fullest measure and win the 
war in the shortest possible time, vdth the 
least possible cost In human life, or, falling 
to do this, we shall court confusion, we shall 
Invite defeat and the loss of everything we 
hold dear. 

We have no other choice. 


Price Ceilings on Fann Products 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM lANGER 

or MojtTH haxota 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. LANOER. Mr, President, in this 
morning's mail I received a copy of a re¬ 
markable speech which was delivered by 
John Brandt, president of the Land O* 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., with general of¬ 
fices in Minneapolis, Minn., and whose 
representative here in Washington Is 
Mr. Carl Holman, one of the outstanding 
dairy specialists in America. Both of 
these men have long been recognized as 
two of the most competent men in the 
ranks of the dairy farmers. 

This sxieech by John Brandt was de¬ 
livered over the radio the first part of 
October, and deals with the Thomas 
amendment to the price-ceiling bill. I 
think it is such a fine exposition of tho 
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Views of those who, like myself, voted 
for the amendment that 1 ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have it published in the 
Congressional Record Immediately fol¬ 
lowing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The price-celling legislation, over which 
there was much controversy in Washington 
and in the Nation as a whole, is now history, 
and the speculation now Is whether or not 
the intent of the compromise amendment to 
the price-celling biU will be carried out or 
whether it will be Ignored. The original 
amendment to the price-ceiling bill, which 
had the unanimous support of such organi¬ 
zations as the National Orange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Coun¬ 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, and the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, was 
a very simple amendment—easy to under¬ 
stand and difilcult to argue against—and 
while this amendment won approval of the 
lower House but had to give way to a com¬ 
promise amendment in the Senate, it is 
doubtful that even in the judgment of those 
who voted against it they could justify in 
their own minds their opposition to this 
worthy amendment. 

This amendment was specific in that it was 
mandatory in its provisions with respect to 
the method to be used in making up the 
parity formula that has been so much in con¬ 
troversy for some time past. It provided in 
plain understandable English that in figuring 
parity for farm products the cost of all farm 
labor must be included. 

The compromise amendment, which was 
finally passed by the Senate and became the 
provision recommended by the conference 
committee between the House and Senate, 
expressed in principle a more favorable atti¬ 
tude toward agriculture than did the original 
amendment. It left out all reference to par¬ 
ity as such, but did direct that the President 
should take into consideration the element of 
farm cost, including labor, in his directive 
order establishing price ceilings. It was not, 
however, mandatory but left the matter in 
the hands of the President as to the extent 
to which the principle of farm costs, including 
labor, should be recognized. 

In reading over the temporary minimum 
price regulation, which is listed as regula¬ 
tion No. 22, it Is worthy of note that no refer¬ 
ence whatever or even the slightest intima¬ 
tion of recognition of the principle estab¬ 
lished in the compromise amendment was 
made. Whether or not that is a forerunner 
of what might be expected when the perma¬ 
nent order is placed in effect is everyone’s 
guess. 

If the principle enunciated in the compro¬ 
mise amendment Is recognized and made part 
of a permanent order, the compromise will 
be fully as effective with respect to agricul¬ 
ture as was the original amendment. Most 
farm leaders are prone to accept the possi¬ 
bility of the principle of the compromise 
amendment being carried out and, therefore, 
preferred the mandatory provision of the 
original amendment. 

This was one of the most bitter battles ever 
fought in Washington over an agricultural 
matter. Few Senators could advance a sound 
argument as to why they should not vote for 
the amendment so much desired by the farm 
groups, but the facts of the case are that 
when the votes were cast many Senators we 
thought we could depend upon voted against 
us. 

Certainly this was one time that farmers 
were not fighting a battle solely for their 
own Interests. In fact, on very few occa¬ 
sions do farmers wage a selfish fight for agri¬ 
culture alone. Agriculture Is such an im¬ 
portant Industry to the welfare of everyone 


in the Nation that upon its receiving a fair 
deal depends largely the prosperity of other 
groups. This was one occasion when the in¬ 
terests of our boys in the Army and the con¬ 
suming public of both our Nation and our 
Allies had more at stake than the farmer. 

As time goes on. this battle will be marked 
down in history as a most earnest, unselfish 
etfort on the part of agricultural leaders to 
protect the food supply so necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. There is 
a question as to whether there will be suffi¬ 
cient for all to eat if the matter of equality 
in returns for human effort on the part of 
those employed in agriculture is ignored. 

In all history there is yet to be recorded an 
instance where an attempt to control infla¬ 
tion through regulation of price ceilings has 
not fallen first and heaviest upon the agri¬ 
cultural groups, with the result that a threat¬ 
ened scarcity has become a famine, followed 
by the wildest uncontrolled inflation. 

The main factor in the threatened inflation 
is not a question of present farm prices. 
Farm income is still 37 percent below the last 
wartime peak, while the returns to industrial 
and defense workers is 88 percent above the 
peak of the first World War. Yet, with farm 
prices nearly 40 percent below the last World 
War peak, living costs are much higher now 
than they were at that time. Just who is to 
blame for the inflation we now have and the 
threatened runaway inflation? Certainly not 
the farmer. 

The tide of national sentiment that was 
so aroused against the farmer during the heat 
of this argument is starting to swing the 
other way. Many who were vehemently dis¬ 
crediting and arousing public sentiment 
against farm groups now begin to see the 
folly of the position they took. Every day 
brings more news of decreased production, 
which under present conditions will reach 
serious proportions before the year of 1943 
is past. It is not a question of the farmer's 
willingness to produce. It is a question of his 
Inability to do so through sheer lack of 
strength on the part of himself and the family 
he still has at home to carry on. 

Most farmers are now putting in two 40- 
hour weeks In one, but that additional effort 
that is now being exerted by many who are 
physically unable to carry through any long 
period of time cannot overcome the loss of 
manpower that has been attracted to shorter 
hours and higher pay in our city centers. It 
is going to take more manpower than is avail¬ 
able from the family that remains at home to 
produce the needs of this Nation and our 
Allies. 

The seriousness of the situation will pre¬ 
sent Itself if and when the drafting of man¬ 
power to be directed wherever most needed 
brings some needed farm help to our farms 
and then we find that the inequality in price 
return, that does not take the item of labor 
into consideration as part of the farm cost, 
will make it economically impossible for farm¬ 
ers to employ the labor even though it is 
brought to their doors. Remember that with 
Imported, drafted labor, there will likewise 
become effective provisions of some sort of 
Fair Labor Standards Act that will regulate 
hours and wages paid; and if the sheer eco¬ 
nomics of the situation prevent the farmer 
from producing, the Nation is going to be 
short. 

Again let us emphasize the unselfishness 
and earnest effort on the part of the farm 
leaders of America to forcefully bring to the 
attention of this Nation the need of equality 
recognition for the American farm producer. 

A proposal may soon be before Congress to 
use a subsidy payment to the fanner to cor¬ 
rect this Inequality. One wonders whether 
the general public fully tmderst4nds the 
question os to who Is the recipient of the 
benefits of subsidy payments when a farmer 
receives a benefit payment allotment as a 
means of equalizing his position with re¬ 


spect to national income because of the fact 
that farm prices have been held down in 
order to avoid Inflation or for other pur¬ 
poses. 

Parity is presumed to be expressive of 
equality and, as applied to agriculture, it is 
supposed to mean that the farmer is to re¬ 
ceive the same financial return for his efforts 
as that of other groups of American society. 
Parity is a much discussed word, but cer¬ 
tainly any dictionary would define the word 
as meaning equality, and there are few peo¬ 
ple but what in their honest judgment real¬ 
ize that ova present concept of parity does 
not give equal treatment to agriculture. 

All subsidies or benefit payments, past, 
present, or those contemplated, are made for 
the purpose of bringing about equality or 
true parity. Neither farmers nor politicians 
have a right to expect more than 100 per¬ 
cent of parity return for their efforts. 
Neither have consumers any right to expect 
that subsidy payments, regardless of where 
or to whom they are made, should give them 
any advantage. 

As a concrete example as to who is sub¬ 
sidized when subsidy payments are made to 
farmers in order that they may be the recip¬ 
ients of a true parity return, let us, for in¬ 
stance, take a pound of butter and establish 
its value on a basis of equality or true value 
and. for argument's sake, we will say this 
value is 50 cents per pound, which we will 
say Is parity. On this premise any farmer 
who sold his pound of butter for the parity 
value would be receiving 50 cents per pound 
as a return for his efforts put forth in the 
production of this pound of butter, which 
according to the theory and concept of parity 
is supposed to equalize the return for his 
efforts to that of other groups whose earnings 
are received from whatever occupation they 
may be engaged in. 

Then, as a means of controlling Inflation 
and holding down the cost of living, an 
Executive order is set forth placing a ceiling 
price that can be charged for butter at 40 
cents per pound instead of 50 cents, thus 
making it possible for the consumer to 
purchase a 50-cent value for 40 cents. Then, 
in order to protect the farmer’s position of 
equality, a method is devised whereby he is 
paid an additional 10 cents, which would 
bring his return for the 40-cent consumer’s 
purchase up to 50 cents. 

Now, if we stop there the farmer has had 
his 50 cents, which is supposed to be equality, 
and certainly he ought to be satisfied, and 
the general public will be told that be has 
had a 10-cent-per-pound subsidy. When the 
taxpayers pay their tax bills part of the blame 
for high taxes will be loaded on the farmer 
because of the fact that he has been sub¬ 
sidized to the extent of 10 cents per pound 
and the taxpayer has had to pay the bill, but 
let’s see just who got the subsidy. 

If a 50-cent value is the equation of 
equality and the consumer is able to buy this 
50-cent value for 40 cents, he has then made 
his purchase for 10 cents per pound less than 
the parity figure, which has given the con¬ 
sumer a 20 percent increase in his purchasing 
power. Therefore, the one who was subsi¬ 
dized was the consumer, whoso income was 
equal to the 50-cent value which he bought 
for 40 cents, and not the farmer, who sold a 
50-cent value for 40 cents and received a 
benefit payment of 10 cents to bring him up 
to the so-called parity basis. Certainly the 
farmer was not the one who was subsidized, 
nor was inflation thwarted. 

In these times when all benefit or subsidy 
payments cannot be paid from current Gov¬ 
ernment income but require additional bor¬ 
rowing for the full amoimt of these pay¬ 
ments, which still further increases the pub¬ 
lic debt, there is nothing more inflationary 
than the payment of subsidies, especially 
when such subsidies Increase the purchasing 
power of the consumer. 
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EZTENSTOM OF BEMABKS 
or 

HON. JAMES M.TUNNELL 

or MXAWABI 

IN TBE BBNATS OF THE UNTTED 8TATEB 

Thursday, Octtiber 15,1942 

Mr. TUMNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
imanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricord a very able 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania Cldr. Our- 
FKT] at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Democratic City Committee, at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
October 11, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
^as ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, I come 
before you tonight In two capacities. As a 
lifelong Pennsylvania Democrat, who in nearly 
half a centiuy of political activity has never 
failed to give complete and whole-hearted 
support to all Democratic nominees for pub¬ 
lic office. I am vitally interested in the elec¬ 
tion of the Democratic State-wide candidates 
nd the candidates for the general assembly. 

am likewise interested in the reelectlon of 
our Democratic Congressmen and the retire¬ 
ment of the Republican Congressmen who 
have obstructed the President's program. 

The Republican machine is hoping that the 
people will be too interested In the war to pay 
any attention to the election. We must show 
them that this election is an important and 
necessary part of the war effort, which it is. 
No one who is sincerely interested in helping 
to win the war will stay away from the polls 
next month. It's your Job and my Job to 
Impress that fact upon them, and it should 
be put to them bluntly. 

It amounts to Just this: Before Pearl Harbor 
the Republican congressional delegation 
fought, obstructed, sabotaged, and delayed 
every effort President Roosevelt made to pre¬ 
pare our country for inevitable war. Since 
Pearl Harbor it has changed its tune, but It 
hasn't changed its essential position. It stiU 
hates Roosevelt. It still welcomes every 
opportunity to hamstring the President. 

There are some members of the Republican 
side who have broken away and followed the 
example of Wendell Wlllkie, rather than the 
policies laid down by the Republican strate¬ 
gists, but they are the exception and none of 
them comes from Pennsylvania. 

The Republican machine is hoping that the 
people will forget the shameful record of 
Pennsylvania's war measures prior to Pearl 
Harbor. The apologists for these candidates, 
who are now going back to the people for a 
vote of confidence, argue that they should not 
be penalieed because they guessed wrong. 
The answer is that it wasn’t a matter of guess¬ 
work. It was deliberate and intentional; it 
Involved not one or two measures but every 
measure the President proposed to strengthen 
our armed forces and aid our Allies. It didn't 
Involve one or two isolated Congressmen; it 
involved all of them. It was based upon 
political bias, upon suspicion, hatred, and 
distrust of the Commander in Chief. 

Now the people are asked to believe, not 
only that these men who failed in the first 
duty of statesmanship ehouid be returned to 
office as supporters of the President, but that 
they should be returned In preference to 
Democratic candidates whose loyalty to the 
President has been proved and demonstrated. 


In the 6 years since President Roosevelt 
gave America its first warning of war, in his 
famous Chicago ’’quarantine” q^eech, he has 
had to contend with willful, blind men in 
Congress who fought him at every turn on 
the arms embargo, on selective service, on 
lend-lease for our Allies, on a long list of 
measures proposed to strengthen our country 
for the present confiict. 

Today, while he is engaged in the greatest 
task any President has faced in our entire 
history, he is still obliged to deal with these 
same men. They are still in Congress, and 
unless the people wake up to the danger they 
will continue to sit there. 

It does no good to say that they mean 
well, that they are patriotic at heart, that 
they are doing their beat according to their 
lights. The plain fact is that they are an 
added burden upon a President who already 
has too much to carry. They have fought 
him too long, and too bitterly, to change 
overnight, even in the midst of a war. 

They were appeasers at heart from the very 
beginning, and while events may temporarily 
change their policies or their public state¬ 
ments, events cannot change their convic¬ 
tions. They never believed in the things we 
are fighting for—the Atlantic Charter is 
something alien to their way of thinking. 
The broad, true democracy Roosevelt stands 
for is In hopeless conflict with their concept 
of government by the privileged few. The 
war hasn't changed that; nothing can change 
it. 

It is true that the picture is not all black 
and white. As I have said, there are some 
Republicans who have loyally supported the 
President in foreign affairs from the very be¬ 
ginning, but they are not from Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, Pennsylvania may be 
proud of the record its Democratic Congress¬ 
men have made. On issue after issue they 
stood up to be counted, and their loyalty to 
the President never wavered. They were 
elected, one and all, on their pledge to sup¬ 
port the President, and they kept faith with 
their constituents. 

Your Philadelphia Congressmen, in par¬ 
ticular, have served with honor and distinc¬ 
tion. It would be a clear, definite loss to 
the President, and to his war program, if any 
one of them were to fail to go back. It’s your 
Job to see that they do go back, because the 
President needs them. He needs Congress¬ 
man MTxas. He needs Congressman Brad- 
IXT. He needs Congressman McQranxst. 
He needs Congressman Sacks. He needs Con¬ 
gressman SHsamAN. He needs Congressman 
Sbctth. 

I can assure you that he can get along very 
well without the Republican Congressman 
from Germantown, Congressman Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr. 

The election of Thomas Mlnehart would 
be a clear notification to the President that 
Philadelphia is supporting him 100 percent— 
and I am sufe that is what Philadelphia 
wants to do. 

The record of your own Congressman here 
stands out even more brilliantly in contrast 
with the record made by the Republicans 
from your nearby counties. It is a matter 
of amazement to me that the people of Dela¬ 
ware Coimty continue to tolerate "Jim” 
WoLVENDEN in Congrcss. Certainly no one 
has done more to obstruct the war effort from 
the beginning, and I doubt that anyone has 
done less to help it since Pearl Harbor. I do 
not believe the people of Delaware Coimty 
are appeasers, yet they are represented by 
one of the worst appeasers in the entire 
Congress. 

The situation Is not much better in Mont¬ 
gomery Coimty. While, undoubtedly, Con¬ 
gressman Dittzr has far more ability than 
his Republican friend, Wouvnbsn, that very 
fact makes him one of the leaders in the 
Republican clique which has never stopped 
sniping at the President, war or no war. 


Voters here and all over Pennsylvania 
Should be made to realize that our big Job 
today is to give the President all the help 
we can. We don't help him by putting his 
enemies In Congress, or by keeping them 
there. We don’t help him by turning over 
the power to make war decisions—and that 
Is the main Job Congress has before it—to 
men who have been wrong in all their past 
war decisions. We don’t help him by putting 
into positions of public power and authority 
men who have always been bitterly opposed 
to him, personally and politically, on domestic 
policy and on foreign policy. 

Nor do we help the President by putting 
men in public office at Harrisburg who have 
always opposed the President. Pennsylvania 
would be much further along in its war 
mobilization effort if Arthur James were 
not in the Governor’s chair. His shortcom¬ 
ings as Governor were a disgrace in times 
of peace: they are a menace in time of war. 
I am not going to elaborate on the failure 
of Arthur James to give the President the 
kind of cooperation he should be getting from 
every governor. 

Clair Roes, at the Governor’s invitation, 
took the trouble to point out Just a few of 
theee shortcomings publicly, and until James 
has cleared his skirts of the charges already 
made—and still unanswered—there is no 
point in adding to them now. 

There is nothing surprising about the 
James administration's failure to pull in har¬ 
ness with the President. James doesn’t be¬ 
lieve in the President; in fact, he suspects 
and distrusts everything the President does, 
and there can be no loyalty where there is 
no trust. 

I know the Republican candidate for Gov¬ 
ernor very well. He is one of the few die¬ 
hard Tories left in American public life. 
There are few Republicans left today who 
would want to abandon everything in the 
New Deal, but Ed Martin is one of them. 
He is a throw-back to the days of Penrose 
and Quay, when the Republican "plunder- 
bund” rode roughshod over Pennsylvania. He 
was a failure as Republican State chairman. 
But he has never failed in his devotion to the 
Old Guard, and that was enough lor Pew 
and Grundy. 

My colleague from Pennsylvania, Senator 
Davis, was too "liberal" for the Republican 
leadership. They bought the Republican 
nomination away from Senator Davzs be¬ 
cause they knew they could control Martin 
and they couldn't be sure about Davis. 

In reading the speeches of Ed Martin, tell¬ 
ing of all he intends to do about the war 
effort, I believe I share the thoughts of many 
people who wonder why, if he could be so 
useful, he chose to request retirement from 
the Army in order to run for political office. 

It is my impression that the country needs 
its trained military men in its armed forces. 
In fact, it has been bringing them out of 
retirement to servo. General MacArthur is 
about Ed Martin’s age; Admiral Leahy is 
older. Admiral Foote and Commander Pen¬ 
nington, both high officials in the Earle ad¬ 
ministration, and both retired on age from 
the Navy, asked to be put back in active 
service about the same time Ed Martin was 
asking to be let out. 

I think it boils down to Just this: If Mar¬ 
tin was a good soldier, he should be in the 
Army; if he was a poor soldier, we may 
expect him to be a poor Governor. 

All of you know that Congress has been in 
practically continuous war session since last 
December. As a Member of the Senate, it is 
my duty to stay close to Washington at all 
times. The people of Pennsylvania, who are 
my boss, expect me to be at my post of duty. 
As a result, I shall be unable to engage as 
actively in this campaign as I have in past 
campaigns. 

But I want it clearly understood, both by 
my friends and by my political opponents, 
that I am wholeheartedly supporting the 
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entire Democratic ticket. I have pledged my 
full support to F. Clair Boss, our candidate 
for Governor, 1 am for him 100 percent, 
'Without reservation or qualification. I want 
to see him win. I want all my friends to 
help him win by going out on the political 
battle lines and fighting for his election. 

I want to see Grover Ladner on the su¬ 
preme court, and Judge Musmanno on the 
superior co\irt. 

I want to see Philadelphia’s democracy 
recognized by the election of Elmer Kilroy as 
Lieutenant Governor. 

I want to see Berks County, Gibraltar of 
Pennsylvania Democracy, recognized by elec¬ 
tion of Warren Hess as secretary of internal 
affairs. 

And I want to see my good friend, from 
my home town, Miss Inez Peel, of Pittsburgh, 
seated in the House as Pennsylvania’s Con¬ 
gresswoman at Large. 

I have spoken on the need for loyal Roose¬ 
velt Congressmen in this crisis, but I also 
want to stress the need for election of Demo¬ 
cratic members of the State senate and 
house of representatives. Just as President 
Roosevelt needs the support of Congress, so 
will Governor Boss need the support of a 
Democratic general assembly to carry for¬ 
ward his program. 

We have a big Job ahead of us. The Re¬ 
publican machine is well organized. It has 
a tremendous pay roll in the State and local 
offices. It has a barrel of money. It has the 
support of most of the State’s newspapers. 

Our organization is good, and still im¬ 
proving as we move on toward election day, 
but we can’t begin to match the Republi¬ 
can machine's pay roll. As for money, the 
Democratic Party la always poor—it la a poor 
man’s party. 

Except for the Philadelphia Record and a 
few other papers scattered through the State, 
we have no newspaper support worthy of 
the name. But all this is nothing new. We 
have been in the same situation in every other 
campaign, and we have won in spite of it. 
We will win again, and for the same rea¬ 
son. We stand for principles which mean 
something to the people. 

And in this campaign we have a real issue. 
Win the war and secure a just and lasting 
peace, and a stable post-war economy which 
will spare us from another Republican de¬ 
pression. In order to do that, we must sup¬ 
port the President to the utmost, and the 
way to support the President is to elect his 
friends, not his enemies, to public office. 

Tlie President has kept faith with us. 
Let us keep faith with him, by giving him the 
help he needs to do the Job. 

And let us realize that we are opening 
a second front on election day, that it is 
our Job to clear away the Republican tank 
traps and gun emplacements in Congress— 
and on Capitol Hill at Harrisburg—so that 
the President can feel assured of united, 
loyal support behind him while he gets on 
with the war. 

This is our duty, and our opportunity for 
service to our Commonwealth and our Coun¬ 
try. 

Address of Dr. T. V. Soong, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
China 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. TOM CONNALLY 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October IS, 19i2 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Dr. 
T. V. Soong, Minister for Foreign Affairs 


of the Republic of China, delivered a 
notable address at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, on October 10, under the 
auspices of the United China Relief. 
The address, which was made on the 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic, is of outstanding char¬ 
acter and contains matter which I am 
confident will be of interest to all Sen¬ 
ators and Members of the House. It is 
an eloquent, splendid tribute to the Chi¬ 
nese Republic and the Chinese people. 
I feci that all America admires the heroic 
struggle the Chinese people have been 
making for the past 4 or 5 years and 
that this address is a worthy memorial 
of their courage and their gallantry, and 
voices the hope of the people of the 
United Nations for a great triumph on 
the part of China. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that Dr. Soong’s address may be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am delighted to speak under the auspices 
of the United China Relief, which has done 
and Is doing so much to encourage the people 
of China by bringing them direct and active 
assistance from the people of the United 
States. • 

This la the day China cherishes as the 
Double Tenth—the tenth day of the tenth 
month, October. 

It is the day of our Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence—the day when Sun Yat-sen pro¬ 
claimed the Republic of China—the begin¬ 
ning of the people’s century in Asia—our 
Fourth of July. 

But October 10 is a Fourth of July only 31 
years old. 

It represents the daring not of our remote 
ancestors but of our own fathers—and of 
many men now living. 

The men who today are the leaders of the 
state and heads of families in China are the 
very young men who on that day of October 
10 pledged to Dr. Sun himself their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor. 

'These years in China are what the era of 
the founding fathers were to you. 

The torch of democratic Idealism and the 
revolutionary faith of the Chinese founding 
fathers was thrown to them from the fathers 
of your own Fourth of July. Dr. Sun was 
American-educated end took his inspiration 
from the early American patriots who also 
were not afraid to create new worlds. 

No Chinese patriot, however blinded by his 
devotion, will claim that China has fully 
realized her own democratic faith. In 1911 
there was In China hardly any preparation 
for representative government and, except for 
the few leaders, scarcely any one had the 
slightest notion of how a democracy operates. 

As Dr. Sun iised to say, mortals and their 
Institutions do not spring to life In full ma¬ 
turity. They must grow from humble begin¬ 
nings. They will learn only by their mistakes, 
until in the process of trial and error, hu¬ 
manity advances. 

We had to try to develop In a few years 
from a medieval empire to a modern democ¬ 
racy against Incessant intrigue and finally 
military attack of a Japan who wanted no 
democracy in Asia. 

But for all our mistakes and dilficuRies our 
democracy made us a unified nation. 

For 6 years a united China has kept fight¬ 
ing—fighting in a way military men of mag¬ 
nificently equipped armies do not always un¬ 
derstand—fighting in the Irregular way In 
which revolutionary armies without equip¬ 
ment have always had to fight; fighting in 
exactly the same way as George Washington’s 
armies had to fight, retreating, retreating, 
and retreating, past this very spot, from the 
defeat of the Battle of Long Island to the 
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victory of the Battle of Trenton; fighting with 
wits against Japanese mechanized forces 
asking everything that even your marhieB can 
give. 

When the United Kingdom and the United 
States became at war with Japan we thought 
the end of our fighting was near. 

But today the Japanese are stronger than 
ever in the Far East; and our supply base in 
Burma Is gone. 

Ambassador Grew has had to live with the 
Japanese during these critical war years. No 
one tells better than he what fanatically de¬ 
termined fighters and implacable foes they 
are, and how dangerously strong and men¬ 
acing to you as well as to us. 

Why do the Chinese keep fighting a foe as 
strong as that—despite democratic reverses? 

Because they have a revolutionary faith in 
themselves? Yes. 

But also because they have a revolutionary 
faith in you, the democracy you Americans 
stand for and your courage to build new 
worlds. Because they are sure that the kind 
of a world that the American revolution and 
the Chinese revolution can together create 
will be a world in which Chinese children can 
live as well as American children. 

What do they ask in return for that faith 
In you? 

If I could sum It up in a sentence I would 
say that what they want In return Is a revo¬ 
lutionary faith on your part—^revolutionary 
faith in yourselves and In the poBsibllitleB of 
democracy and your democratic allies—faith 
enough to let yourselves and the other prin¬ 
cipal United Nations start now—realisti¬ 
cally—to build the kind of democratic world 
that can stay democratic after this conflict 
Is over. 

They want to see action begun now to real¬ 
ize the resolve of your great President, which 
is also the resolve of QeneraUsslmo Chlaiig 
Kai-shek, about the United Nations and 
democracy And the four freedoms—for Asia 
as well as for Europe and the Americas. 

In announcing on this auspicious day that 
the United States Government Is prepared 
promptly to negotiate a treaty for the imme¬ 
diate relinquishment of extraterritorial rights 
In China, and for the settlement of related 
questions, thereby giving recognition to 
China's new status, the President has again 
evinced his deep understanding of the polit¬ 
ical sentiments of an aroused Asia. 

There is no question for the Chinese as to 
China's future. 

To beat off the Japanese wo have fought 
and endured for 6 years: it may well take us 
another 5 years, but the common people of 
China as well as their leaders do not even 
think of defeat. 

We know that any people with resources 
and manpower can—at a price to their civili¬ 
zation—become militarily strong. We re¬ 
member that we. like other nations, have at 
times been the world’s best soldiers, best 
manufacturers, best inventors, and that we 
are going through a national renaissance as 
well as a war. 

But we do not want military power; after 
victory we want lasting peace. 

Because this new China has suffered more 
from aggression than perhaps any other na¬ 
tion still free—^because It does feel Its own 
potential strength—because as the newest 
convert to democracy the democratic dream is 
strong within us—we want to do something 
now BO that the society of the future will 
not have to be an armed camp. 

From this stems the natural desire of 
China to see set up, as quickly as possible, 
an executive council of the United Nations, 
and to help to evolve therefrom a workable 
world order, an International Instrument 
fully capable of dispensing Justice and en¬ 
forcing law and order among nations dur¬ 
ing. as well as after, the war. 

We know from bitter experience that no 
forward planning—post-war or otherwise— 
is V orth the effort unless a realistic machin¬ 
ery for collective security—for freedom from 
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d«vtelop«t «iid bt acs^tuOly work* 
Uig befort tim wmr etido onil wbUe the pra* 
•urea at wir make it poaalble for auoh cooper* 
atlon to catoh hold. 

The ghdet of the League of Nbtioxui doea 
hot daunt ua Obineae. We have thought per* 
hapa the moat about Ita failure beeauae we 
were the drat and the moat grlevoua vlottm 
of that failure. Zt was on the reck of the 
Manchurian lnoldent--at which time I waa 
charged by my government with the direc* 
tlon of our foreign policy—that the League 
foundered, and thla war began for you aa 
w^ aa for ua. 

But we know that the League failed for a 
very eoncrete reaaon, because the two great 
powen which controlled it and could prevent 
action by it did not believe it was necessary 
for their own security. 

That is not the situation today. 

Today those powers which did not feel the 
League useful to safeguard their own security, 
and you who felt it even less necessary for 
your own security, have to recognise that 
international order and collective security 
have become essential for the survival of 
strong states, as well as the preservation of 
weaker ones. Today an aggressor left alone 
in bis preparations can get a death Jump on 
a strong state, as well as a weak one. 

A second difference from the League is that 
this time we can form our international soci¬ 
ety while we are still fighting the war. 

Undoubtedly much of ^e trouble with the 
League was that it was formed after and not 
during the first World War when the Allied 
Nations no longer had to find answers to the 
thousand and one reasons why men do not 
want to cooperate. Men learn to cooperate 
only by having to do it, and the only time 
when they will practice at it is when they 
doubt whether they can survive if they don*t. 

The new world order, like the Chinese Re¬ 
public, and like all human institutions, will 
never be realized until we start it, and we 
shall never be more ready for starting it than 
now. Under the impact of the terror, the 
sacrifices, and the suffering we are going 
through, we are seeing more clearly than ever 
before—and perhaps more clearly than we 
ever shall again—the crying necessity of a 
new world order. If we cannot compose our 
differences now with all that we hold dear at 
stake, what chances are there later when 
exhaustion, mutual recriminations, and cyni¬ 
cism at the end of the war paralyzes common 
action? 

We cannot oppose to the onward surge of 
the Nazis and the Japanese a mere negative 
attitude, the vindication of the Nine Power 
Pact, the defense of the status quo of the 
British Empire, or the territorial Integrity of 
the Soviet Union and of the United States. 
We must give to our young men who are 
called on to sacrifloe a flaml^ mission of a 
new world order and begin to make that mis¬ 
sion come true now. Against a fanatic faith 
in supermen, we must oppose a revolutionary 
enthusiasm for oommon men. 

We are in the midst of a war more terrible, 
more all-embracing than the last, and to the 
millions of the Chinese and Russian dead will 
be added millions of American and British 
dead before we are through. Are these to die 
in vain: after victory shall we have nothing 
better to offer our peoples than universal ex¬ 
haustion to be followed in a few years by 
still another war? Or shall we not begin at 
once, here and now, to make what will prove 
to be the great advance in human history* 
the emeigenoe of a world order? 

China has known the depth of suffering; 
she means not only to win, but to keep her 
arms bright after the war. 

Through Oeneralisstmo Chiang Kai-Zbek 
aha plet^ those arms to her comrades of 
this war to be used not in furtherance of 
naUonaltstlo ambitions but to help u p hol d 
the new world of justice and freedom* 


[ ^ Americttti of Italka Origin 


• EXTJfiNBlON OP RKMABKB 

or 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

or zaon zsland 

IN THE SENATE OF TBE UNITE D STATES 

Thursday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. GREEN. Mir. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record an address deliv¬ 
ered by Attorney General Biddle at the 
Columbus Day Celebration in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, entitled ^'Americans 
of Italian Origin.*' 

This thoughtful, sympathetic, and elo¬ 
quent address concluded with an an¬ 
nouncement that beginning next Monday, 
October 19, Italian aliens will no longer 
be classed as alien enemies, but that the 
exoneration, which they have so well 
earned, will, with the approval of the 
President, be granted them. 

This announcement gives me a special 
satisfaction, because in my State of Rhode 
Island a large element of the population 
consists of persons bom in Italy, or of 
Italian descent, and I have had occasion 
to know of their loyalty to their new home 
and new country, even in cases where 
they have not become citizens In the 
manner provided by law. 

I was so Impressed with the Injustice 
of the term **alien enemies*’ as applied to 
these people that on last September 9 I 
wrote the Attorney General urging the 
change which he has just announced. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On hlB way across the Atlantic Ocean—^to 
India as he supposed—Columbus looked first 
for Japan, that fabulous island he bad read 
about in the book of Marco Polo. In 1492, 
finding Japan was not as easy as It was in 
1942 for General Jimmy Doolittle and his 
squadron of bombers. Columbus had but 
little information. Yet he was doing better 
than he knew. He was on his way to some¬ 
thing Infinitely better than finding Japan. 
After his time, other men informed the world 
that he had discovered America. 

On this day the people of a hemisphere 
look back through the march of those four and 
a half centuriee to honor the questing mind 
and courageous spirit of Christopher Colum¬ 
bus that led men across the western ocean. 
But we in America do more than repeat the 
praises of a hero; for it is also our way of 
aeknowledglxq:, within ourselves, the great 
gift of the land. In the land, our heritage 
begins. Tile freedom we are now helping to 
defend In far places of the world has root in 
Ite very soil. Between ue and this good earth 
of ours the bond Is mm than material; 
there has been a give and take of something 
dearer to us than goes Into the working of 
mines or the growing of crops. 

This It so, I think. In ail countries where 
men are now fighting to defend their liberty. 
Sooner than give up this precious privilege, 
they would go down fighting; yet they cannot 
count that freedom won untU the very ground 
ts free beneath their fbet. 

No people knows ms well the meaning at a 
liberated land, none feels the longing as ter¬ 
ribly, as the nation vriiioh hae bad It and loet 
It. There are, among you, many men and 
women who loved what once was Italy. 
There ere thoee who call that older Italy their 
cfwn, Wltirin them bume Ihe pride of a peo¬ 


ple, who time and again, aroee to resist the 
arms of the invader of their soil, armies of 
Spain, of France, of Austria. Through gen¬ 
erations these defendere fought and lost. 
Yes; they failed and were crushed, but the 
unresting love for a land that was theirs 
would not quiet, would not let them put down 
their weapons and resign themselves, as 
Dante once expressed It, **to savor the salt 
of the bread of others, and know how hard a 
road the going up and down another's stairs.'* 
They fought until they could lose no more, 
and then the dream was theirs. Late In the 
last century Italy had won her independence. 
The land was free. 

Free and united; but now that dream la 
gone, and in the halls of Rome a Jackal cow¬ 
ers. But the seed of liberty is too deep in 
Italian ground, the growth is too sturdy to be 
uprooted. There anf too many reminders. 
There are great names, far in a glorious past, 
that come back to stir the memory of the 
present. 

To you of that other, braver Italy, to the 
6.000.000 Americans born of her people, and 
to those other mlUions who may hear our 
voices across the sea, there is need but to re¬ 
call those names, and the dream cannot die: 
Dante himself, breaker of the spell of antiq¬ 
uity: Galileo, wanderer among the stars who 
heard the command of reaction to keep si¬ 
lent, and would not; Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Tasso. Ariosto—all the great 
men who searched and found new paths to 
the liberation of man's spirit. 

Let us glance back less than a hundred 
years ago. There on a bank of the Tiber 
Garibaldi, hopelessly outnumbered by the 
French, his shirt bespattered with the blood 
of his own legionnaires, turned to those in 
his council who would have played appeaser, 
crying, "He who still has faith in Italy, let 
him follow me," and carried on the fight, 
guerrilla fashion, from the hills. Today 
through conquered Europe the guerrillas still 
shoot the invaders. We need but to remem¬ 
ber Mazzlnl, exiled to poverty and a London 
garret, waging from there his lonely battle 
for the liberation of his country; and Cavour, 
boldly shaming the moderates in the revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, sounding the keynote of his life 
struggle when he broke into their hemming 
and hawing to say to them, "Why go on beg¬ 
ging for little or nothing? I propose that we 
demazul a constitution." Out of such spirits 
Italy, the nation, was shaped. Like our own 
Nation, that Italy bad the memory of names 
which marked her as a land of the free. 

Italians have given us again and again this 
theme of freedom of the land, of the shaking 
off of oppression. In her paintings, in her 
literature, in all the great expression of her 
being, renascence—^rieorglmento—runs like 
a bright thread binding her gift of genius to 
the world. While our own American Revo¬ 
lutionists were rising to the consciousness of 
their destiny, Alfleri waa crying out to his 
people In Rome: 

**The seeds of liberty may be suppressed 

By spilling human blood, but not extln- 
gulshM. 

And oftentimes from blood they shoot again 

With fresh luxuriance." 

When America was building a nation after 
her newly won Independence, Leopardi gave 
voice to the bitter wistfulness of Italy, saying: 

"Unhappy he who dies in war not for hia 
dear country, fighting for wife and children, 
but for some alien cause, so that dying he 
cannot eay My country, the life thou gavest 
me, 1 now restore.*" 

Buch a heritage does not die with the burn¬ 
ing of books. Destroy the record, exile the 
teacher, peraeoute the adherent; you cannot 
divert the deatlny of a people. A people that 
has produced and paid Its homage to men 
like Oarduocl, Verdi, Marconi, Puccini, 
OanisOb TOacanlnl—a people with that blood 
Xa ite velna will not turn forever from such 
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a past and bow down before the, little men 
of Europe. 

Not forever and not, as history goes, for 
long. Today there are sullen, silent watchers 
lining the streets of Naples and of Rome, 
and stepping aside on country roads to make 
way for another foreign army, as it marches 
through and pauses to give them arrogant 
commands. Yet another invader—lor that 
is what this brutish, swastika-wearing 
horde masked as friend and ally has become 
to Italy. The mask is thin. It deceives no 
one—not even the man who calls himself 
II Duce. Today the nation that was Italy 
is prostrate. Her people know they have 
been betrayed, and they see the shadows of 
a new enslavement lengthening over the 
land, more terrible than any that their fore¬ 
fathers knew. 

Within a few day8,/410 years will have 
passed since Mussolinl^marched on Rome. 
To the people of Italy they have been years 
of revelation, tragic and ever more tragic. 
The plague of fascism overran Italy in a 
moment of internal strife, confusion, and 
post-war economic weakness from which the 
nation was gradually but surely emerging. 
It overran Italy, concealing its underlying 
purpose by talk of “work, order, and disci¬ 
pline.*' Many fell for those labels and failed 
to see the criminal “contrabbando" of war 
and tyranny that they covered. 

Boon these people of Italy began to see 
the product of their labor, their earnings, 
and the youth of their country wasted in 
useless wars. They witnessed the saber- 
rattling antics of this prancing dictator; 
they listened to the bombast of his speeches, 
while tascs piled up and the coimtry was 
drained to satisfy the ambition of a single 
man. 

Through the thin shell of a new industrial 
order, the fraud of fascism began to show. 
The people of Italy did not like it. They 
were disturbed. They were unwilling to 
trade their nation's birthright for that par¬ 
ticular pottage. Their peace and their free¬ 
dom were too high a price to pay for a few 
apartment houses, a new batch of railroad 
timetables. They saw their country being 
maneuvered, ever closer as the years passed, 
to the vortex of an aggressor's war. Where 
was the strength, the dignity of the great 
nation that had been promised by Musso¬ 
lini, the Fascist? A proud people still; but 
here was their leader, cringing, waiting for 
crumbs from the table of the Fuehrer. 

Today the people of Italy are sick of fas¬ 
cism. sick of Mussolini, and particularly sick 
of Adolf Hitler. In their hearts is an echo 
of the sad, prophetic lines that Byron loved, 
warning Italy not to let— 

♦ • the stranger’s sword 

Be thy sad weapon of defense, and so, 
Victor or vanquished, thou the slave of 
friend or foe.” 

We are In an age when unarmed civilian 
populations can no longer hope to match, 
with sheer courage, the machine guns of an 
army of conquest. Goaded, tortured, they 
rear their heads and try. The humiliation 
becomes more than proud and bitter patriots 
can bear. A gold-bedecked gangster of the 
Gestapo is shot in Paris. A glorified assassin 
is given a dose of his own medicine in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. But there follows only heartbreak 
as compatriots, hostages in Nazi hands, are 
killed a hundred for one In reprisal. This is 
the answer of criminals, and the Nscsis have 
made it theirs. The crime is systematic, ma¬ 
chinelike. For a time it puts off the reckon¬ 
ing. 

But no matter how deadly the machines 
men fashion, there remains an area of the 
spirit which they cannot reach. In a world 
which has tasted of freedom there Is a com¬ 
munication that eludes the censor, radiates 
from the concentration camp, and hovers in 
the very air above the firing squad. In na¬ 
tions and men who have known freedom 
there is a quality of the will that goes on 


heedless of bullets. It persists. It must as¬ 
sert itself; and If need be. In the end It wlH 
make the machine its own to command. 

Here in America we are building that ma¬ 
chine. Here in America some 900,000 Itali¬ 
ans, technically alien enemies, are Joining 
millions of Americans of Italian parentage, 
in the building of it. They are working side 
by side with other millions who have In them 
the blood of the French, the Norwegians, 
the Belgians, the Dutch, the Poles, the Greeks, 
and the other conquered peoples of Europe. 
To amass the full might of this new machine 
In all its vast proportions is taking time. To 
bring its weight to bear upon the enemy will 
take more time—yes, and more sacrifices by 
our people, more of the lives of our men. 
But not these nor any other cost of victory 
will stop us now. 

Fascism stands in mortal fear of revolt. 
That is why in Italy today an unarmed 
civilian population is staring into the bar¬ 
rels of machine guns—^Nazi guns brought 
into their country by special invitation of 
Benito Mussolini. That is why storm treop- 
ers patrol the streets and the Gestapo lurks 
in the byways. The “strong man" of Italy 
has hidden himself behind a curtain of Ger¬ 
man steel. 

But the revolt against Italian fascism, nev¬ 
ertheless, cannot be kept down. It has al¬ 
ready started. Here In the United States in 
American buildings and American factories, 
Italians—thousands upon thousands of 
them—are already in revolt against the gov¬ 
ernment of Mussolini. By their labors they 
are fighting this man who has betrayed and 
declared war upon them. By their own hands 
they are hastening his defeat. 

To America and to the United Nations this 
resistance to fascism means more guns for 
our soldiers, more ships for oiir eallors, more 
tanks, planes, and bombs. It is important 
to America; yes, even more Important than 
the accotmts that come to us of unrest on 
enemy soil. Otir production of war ma¬ 
terials must not lag. The need is huge and 
we must keep abreast of it. Every extra 
man-hour of labor for our factories, on our 
railroads and farms is vital now. Any 
American who fails to recognize this fact 
injures the cause of the United Nations in 
our common all-out war effort. 

In that body of loyal workers there are 
those who have given more than their labor. 
Into the war against the Axis they have sent 
their own sons. These Americans of Italian 
ancestry will help Italy again to become a 
free nation. In each division of the United 
States Army nearly 500 soldiers, on the aver¬ 
age. are the sons of Italian immigrants to 
America. Many more are of older Italian 
origin. I do not need to tell you that these 
men are abundantly represented In the list 
of heroes who have been decorated for 
bravery since December 7, 1941. 

One of these men, Lt. Willibald C. Blanchl, 
charged an enemy machine-gun nest on 
Bataan Peninsula. He was wounded but he 
silenced the Jap pillbox with hand grenades. 
Then he climbed on top of a tank and 
manned an antiaircraft gun. Again he was 
wounded. But he went on fighting until he 
was hit a third time and disabled. He was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
upon the recommendation of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. I could tell you of many others— 
Salvatore Battaglia, now carried as “missing 
In action in the central Pacific,** awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for his part 
In a torpedo attack in the battle of Midway; 
end Sgt. George Braga, who made a dash 
across no man’s land on Bataan Peninsula, 
running a gantlet of machine-gun fire to give 
vital information to Americans holding an¬ 
other position. It Is a long list and an In¬ 
spiring one. It does not surprise me that 
this is so. Perhaps It surprises Mussolini. 

Surely the fathers and mothers of these 
boys are making the same sacrifice, surely 
their feeling about it can be no different from 


that of. other fathers and mothers who are 
oitiaene of tble country. They* too, would 
like to be citizens of America. Had it not 
been for the barrier of the literacy test, almost 
without exception they would have become so 
long ago. 

It Is for this reason that X have recom¬ 
mended enactment of a hill which Is now 
under consideration in Congress. By the 
terms of the bill, an alien, who is otherwise 
eligible, will be granted citizenship without 
taking the literacy test, provided he is 50 
years of age or older, and provided that he 
came to this country before July 1, 1024, 
and has lived here continuously since. This 
measure would, 1 think, remove the greatest 
single difficulty that has stood In the way of 
citizenship for a large number of the older 
generation of Italians, who, in all other re¬ 
spects, have made this country their own. 
Some 200,000 Italians would be affected by 
this new law. 

I know the problems of the people of 
Italian origin who are living in this country. 
I know their heritage and background, their 
hopes and ambitions. For a long time 1 have 
known what their loyalties are. When war 
broke. 10 months ago. and they were declared 
alien enemies. I knew time would tell the 
story of these loyalties better than any words 
of mine, any assurances or predictions that 
1 could make. Nevertheless, I said then, and 
I have repeatedly said since, that there was 
no doubt in my mind that with a very few 
exceptions, these 600,000 Italian alien enemies 
were not enemies at all. 

Experience has borne me out. We now 
have the results of 10 months of an un¬ 
precedented exercise of wartime vigilance. 
We have watched these Italians, these so- 
called alien enemies, we have Investigated, 
we have acted on the slightest impulse of 
doubt. We have taken no chances. And 
what do we find? We find that out of the 
total of 600,000 persons there has been cause 
to Intern only 228, or fewer than onc- 
twentlcth of 1 percent. 

The test of time, of actual performance, 
was essential. We wanted proof. We were 
right in requiring it. But now the proof 
has been given, and tbe stigma of alien 
enemy would be unfortunate from now on, 
not only in name; if continued against the 
Italian population of this country it would 
be unfortunate indeed. 

I have an annoimccment to make to you 
tonight that comes as a result of the splen¬ 
did showing the Italians of America have 
made in meeting this test. It also comes 
as the fulfillment of my own .hopes, the 
consummation of a project that has been 
very close to my heart. I now announce to 
you that beginning October 19, a week from 
today. Italian aliens will no longer he classed 
as alien enemies. From that time on the 
exoneration which they have so well earned 
will be granted them. With the approval 
of the President, I have today Issued the 
following order; 

“Section 30^2 of the regulations control¬ 
ling travel and other conduct of enemy 
nationalities is amended by adding thereto 
paragraph (f), so that it will read: 'Classes 
of persons not required to comply with these 
regulations: 

“*(f) Any alien of Italian nationality.**' 

Of course this does not mean that danger¬ 
ous or disloyal persons are no longer sub¬ 
ject to apprehension or internment. We 
still will take no chances. It does mean 
that the regulations applying up to now to 
alien enemies no loz^r apply to Italian 
aliens. Those persons, though they are still 
aliens, are not from this time forth subject 
to the restrictions imposed by existing regu¬ 
lations on alien enemies. They will be free 
to participate in the war effort without the 
handicaps that have hampered them up to 
now. They will be free to travel and go 
about their lives as any other person. 

I wish to emphasize that in thus removing 
the label of alien enemy from Italians, we do 
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not forget that there are other loyal persona 
now olaased as alien enemlea. Their iltua- 
tlon la now being carefully and aympathetl- 
eally atudled by the Department of Justice. 

To those who are affected by this change, 
X say tonight: **You have met the test. 
Your loyalty to the democracy which has 
given you this chance, you have proved, and 
proved well. Make the most of it. 3ee to It 
that all Italians remain loiral. We have 
trusted you; you must prove worthy of that 
trust, so that It may never be said hereafter 
that there are disloyal groups among Amer¬ 
ican Italians. If you love your freedom, give 
all that is in you for the Nation which Is 
now fighting to preserve It.** 

Finally, to those cltlsens of Italy across 
the sea in whom the love of freedom has not 
died, I offered a brief meesage from America 
on this Columbus Day. The words are not 
mine: they are Italy's~>the words of Oluseppe 
Mazzlni, in an address to the young men of 
his country, delivered at Milan In memory 
of the martyrs of Cosenza, July 26, 1848. I 
quote: 

*'Beyond the Alps, beyond the sea, are other 
peoples now fighting or preparing to fight 
the holy fight of independence, of nation¬ 
ality, of liberty; other peoples striving by dif¬ 
ferent routes to reach the same goal—im¬ 
provement, association, and the foundation 
of an authority which shall put an end to 
moral anarchy, an authority which mankind 
may love and obey without remorse or shame. 
Unite with them; they will unite with you.’* 


Interest in Election Lags 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or MOSTK DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP’ THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article from the Richland 
County Parmer-Globe, of Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., entitled ^'Interest in Election 
Lags.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RicoitD, 
as follows: 

XNTSB18T m SLacnON LACS 

The coming election is, in many respects, 
the most important election that has ever 
been held in this country. Especially is this 
true in the matter of the choice of Congress¬ 
men and Senators. 

The next Congress is going to be faced 
with the most dlfflcmt part of the conduct of 
the war. By the time It gets Into action we 
will aU have come face to face with the fact 
that we are in a war to preserve our eslstenoe 
as a Government and there will have been 
Imposed upon us burdens and privations the 
like of which we have not known or imagined. 

It is going to take a Congress with the ut¬ 
most freedom from pertlsansbip, a Congress 
that can think straight and look far ahead 
into the future, a Congress with the courage 
to do the thing that is best for the whole 
people for aU time, rather than the thing 
which appears expedient at the time or which 
may be selfishly proposed for the benefit of 
the members of some pressure group. 

The Members of this Congress may be 
called upon to have a part in the determina¬ 
tion of the poUdee of this Nation, and of the 
world, in the world that Is to be after this 
war. 

This being true, the voter should consider 
the matter of his vote in the coming election, 
especially as It applies to the Members of the 


Congrm and the Senate, with more care 
than he has ever exercised In the past. 

How successfully we wage this war, and 
what the world of tomorrow is going to be, is 
going to depend a great deal upon the type of 
leadership that the voters send to Congress 
in the coming November election. 

In my opinion It is impossible to overesti¬ 
mate the Importance of this responsibility or 
the gravity of the situation. We have 
reached a point in our history as a people, 
when we need, as we have never needed it be¬ 
fore, wise and discerning leadership if we are 
to win this war, and having won it do not 
throw away the opportunity for a better 
world that such a victory wiU bring. 

When the war is concluded' this Nation is 
going to emerge from it the greatest Nation 
In aU history. Into our hands and keeping 
is going to be placed the responsibility for 
setting up a new order—an order that will 
make impossible the periodic wrecking of 
civlllssation by war such as this generation 
has witnessed. 

We must not evade this responsibility. We 
must meet It, for with what wisdom and 
courage and farsighted vision and states¬ 
manship we meet it, so shall the future 
world be. 

The democratic way of life, strong thovigh 
it may be. cannot continue to survive, if 
periodically Its economic back is broken by 
war, brought on by mad dictators on the 
loose. 

The world has appealed to us to save it. 
We are meeting that physical challenge and 
will meet it in full. The world of tomorrow 
will call us with another challenge to save It. 
We must meet this challenge also with the 
finest leadership we possess. We must not 
fail in this, for truly it is our rendezvous 
with destiny. 


GoTemment Finances—^Letter and State¬ 
ments From tbe Secretary of the 
Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF SCXSBOURZ 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, pursuant to authority which has been 
previously granted to me by the House to 
extend my remarks by inserting from 
time to time statements relating to our 
receipts, expenditures, public debt, and 
other pertinent data affecting our na¬ 
tional fiscal ^position, I am including at 
this time a number of statements re¬ 
cently sent to me by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The data for completed transactions 
Is brought down to September 80 last 
and the estimated data for the fiscal year 
1948, which is now in progress and ends 
on June SO next. Is based upon informa¬ 
tion contained in the President's revised 
Bucket estimates as of October 8 last. 
There is Included with these statements 
a rdsumd of the total appropriations and 
contract authorizations for national de¬ 
fense and war purposes for the period 
commencing July 1, 1940, to date, in¬ 
cluding amounts estimated for the second 
supplemental national defense appropri¬ 
ation bill, 1943, which is at present pend¬ 
ing in the Senate. This statement classi¬ 
fies the appropriations and contract au¬ 


thorizations by fiscal years and by prin¬ 
cipal administrative agencies. I trust 
these statements will prove informative 
and helpful to the Members of Congress 
and to the public: 

Treasurt Department. 

W<ishington, October 14, 1942, 
Hon. Clarence Cannon, 

Chairman, House Committee 
on Appropriations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Chairman; By direction of 
the Secretary and pursuant to your letter of 
September 26. 1041,1 am enclosing herewith 
the following statements: 

Statement No. I, General Budget Sum¬ 
mary-Receipts and Expenditures, showing 

(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1043 
and actual figures fo|ghe fiscal year 1042, and 

(2) actual figures fm the first 3 months of 
each of the fiscal years 1042 and 1043. 

Statement No. n. Effect on the Public Debt 
of Financing Cash Requirements, showing 
(1) estimated amounts for the fiscal year 
1043 and actual figures for the fiscal year 1042, 
and (2) actual figures for the first 3 months 
of the fiscal years 1042 and 1043. This state¬ 
ment shows the extent to which the net deficit 
has been met through borrowings and 
changes in the Treasury’s cash balance. It 
also shows the debt at the beginning and the 
close of each period, and the amount of obli¬ 
gations guaranteed by tbe United States 
issued by Government corporations and 
credit agencies, as reflected in tbe daily 
ITeasury statsment. 

Statement No. m. Statutory Debt Limita¬ 
tion, Showing the amount of the debt out¬ 
standing wlilch Is subject to the debt limita¬ 
tion and the balance of tbe borrowing author¬ 
ity—^1. e., the amount of additional debt which 
may be Issued pursuant to existing limita¬ 
tions. 

Statement No. IV, General Fund Balance, 
showing an analysis of the general fund bal¬ 
ance and the changes therein during the 
period. This statement sets forth the bal¬ 
ances at the beginning and tbe close of the 
period classified as to working balance, incre¬ 
ment on gold, and aelgniorage. It shows how 
the general fund balance was affected by 
(1) borrowing, (2) excess of receipts or 
expenditures in trust accounts, etc., and 

(3) the Budget deficit as set forth In 
Statement No. I. 

Statement No. V, Borrowing Power and 
Outstanding Obligations of Corporations 
and Credit Agencies Which Issue Obligations 
Guaranteed by tbe United States as of Sep¬ 
tember 30. 1942. This statement shows for 
each corporation or agency the gross limit of 
borrowing authority, outstanding obliga¬ 
tions, amounts of these obligations held by 
tbe Treasury and held by others. 

Statement No. VI. Combined Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities of Government Cor¬ 
porations and Credit Agencies, as of August 
81,1942, based upon tbe latest official reports 
received by tbe Treasury. This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re¬ 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar¬ 
anteed by the United States and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is classi¬ 
fied as to the amounts of the Government’s 
proprietary Interest and of the proprietary 
Interest not owned by the Government. The 
total of Interagency interests of all corpora¬ 
tions and agencies Included In this statement 
is also shown. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Budget estimates of receipts, expenditures, 
net deficit, and public debt used In state¬ 
ments I, n. and IV are the President's re¬ 
vised Budget estimates as of October 8. 1942, 
released by the Budget Director on October 
7, 1942. 

Very truly yours, 

D. W. Bell, 

Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
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11i« C«iiit It No Adjunct 

ErnSNSlON OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A DANAHER 

Of COlfNBCncUT 

IN THE BSNAIE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 15, 1942 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
Increasing frequency in recent months 
with which some of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court have made public ap¬ 
pearances and delivered speeches ex¬ 
pressing their political views on various 
matters has caused more or less com¬ 
ment. The Hartford Courant, in its is¬ 
sue of October 6,1942, contained an edi¬ 
torial entitled “The Court Is No Adjunct.” 
It is a very Interesting and challenging 
piece, and it seems to me to have a very 
direct bearing on the general situation 
as viewed in the light of informed lay 
opinion. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE COtTRT ZB NO ADJT7NCT 

The atmosphere surrounding the Supreme 
Court of the United States may once have 
been somewhat too austere, and the disci¬ 
plines that its members imposed upon them¬ 
selves may have been too rigorous. Perhaps 
the country lost something by the tradition 
developed through the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century that the Court must 
hold Itself rigidly aloof from all immediate 
national concerns except as they might come 
before It in due course. Perhaps It lost some¬ 
thing, too, as the result of the theory that 
members of the Court ought not to involve 
themselves in any public matters save Judi¬ 
cial ones, ought not to speak publicly save 
on topics strictly professional or completely 
general, ought not even to resign save for 
reasons entirely personal. As recently as 1012 
a tremendous controversy was precipitated 
when Dharles Evans Hughes quit the high 
bench to run for the presidency. 

Yet if the older tradition bad its stuffy 
aspects, and if it occasionally needlessly 
deprived the Nation of servloes that a Justice 
was peculiarly suited to render, the situation 
now developing represents another extreme. 
The appointment of Mr. James F. Byrnes 
to be Director of Economic Stabilization is 
but the latest demozistration or a disposi¬ 
tion to regard the Court not as a distinctive 
agency of the Oovenmient. the integrity and 
the traditions of which are vital to the suc¬ 
cessful functioning of the Republic, but as 
a mere adjunct of the executive branch, 
whose members can be called upon at will 
to do whatever difficult chores the Executive 
may have on hand. 

Thus. BIr. Justice Roberts was called upon 
to head the committee that investigated the 
failure of the defenses at Pearl Harbor. More 
recently, Mr. Justice Murphy, after a trick 
with the Army, has been in Detroit to make 
an Investigation of Its exosptionaUy difficult 
social problems. Later the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Stone, was invited to head the committee 
to investigate the rubber situation. And 
scarcely a day passes but Mr. Justice Douglas 
is not suggested for one position or another 
In another branch of the Government. 

The Court still functions, and It evidently 
maintains the pace that was set for it when 


Mr. Hughes several years ago Anally brought 
It abreast of its calendar. Yet the net effect 
of regarding the Court as a mere adjunct to 
the executive branch—an attitude inherent 
in the proposal to **reorgantz6'* it by packing 
It with new membera->cazmot be wholesome 
in the long run. It cannot but have an ef¬ 
fect upon the conduct of the business of the 
Court, for if members are constantly involved 
in other affairs they will not have time for the 
deliberation and the contemplation that are 
essential to sound Judgments. It also must 
Inevitably have an effect upon the Justices, 
for if they are constantly to be called from 
their Judicial tasks for other business they 
can hardly fall at last to consider the Judi¬ 
cial business as being of secondary impor¬ 
tance. And if a place on the bench is to be¬ 
come a mere temporary resting spot between 
other Jobs, the prestige that attaches to 
the position will decline, with the result that 
able men may no longer be attracted to It. 

Last of all, the effect on the public can 
scarcely fall to be unfortunate. The dignity 
and the austerity of the Court are part of its 
strength, and to diminish them seriously is to 
rob it of a vital element of its great role In 
national affairs. The resources of the Court 
are as much subject to the draft as anything 
else In a time of total war. but the process 
should not go so far as to imdermine the 
institution Itself. 


Difficulty of Meetiiic Draft Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article taken 
from the Lincoln Daily Star of Lincoln, 
Nebr., under the date line of October 10, 
which is a statement relating to the im¬ 
possibility, under some circumstances, of 
counties in Nebraska and elsewhere com¬ 
plying completely with the draft quotas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

BOMS COXJNTZXB CAK*T ICEXT DRAFT QUOTAS. 

CAPTAIN CHASE BATS 

Beatrice, Nebb., October 10.—Capt. Jackson 
B. Chaae, of State selective service headquar¬ 
ters. declared here yesterday, *Tt simply Isn't 
in the books that a county must meet its 
draft quotas regardless of whether or not it 
has sufficient real 1-A men available." 

Addressing a olvilian defense audience, 
Oaptain Chase said, "Unfortunately, some 
local boards have the idea that they must 
meet their quotas 'regardless,* classifying 
men Into 1-A for that purpose If neoessary.*’ 

In Nebraska, he said, this fallacy has been 
particularly unfortunate, because it is a fact 
that In many Nebraska counties the popula¬ 
tion of young men of 1~A type is subnormal, 
due to movement of such men to other areas 
to enter war work. Because the draft quotas 
are made up on the basis of total population, 
he asserted, this has resulted in abnormally 
high calls for many Nebraska counties. 

On the basis of total population through¬ 
out the county, Captain Chase said, the 
United States today would have an Army of 
more than 9,000,000 men if every county had 


furnished as many men, in proportion to Its 
available supply, as Gage County has fur¬ 
nished. 

"There are many Nebraska men in service 
now who should still be on the farm,” he de¬ 
clared. "It Is unfortunate that these men 
have permitted false pride to cause them to 
neglect to ask for deferment. We must re¬ 
member that the Army uniform is not the 
only insignia of patrlotiam." 


In Memory of LL Comdr. David Hurt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VZRGtNZA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a very beautiful 
poem written by Mr. Prank T. Witten, of 
Tazewell, Va., in memory of Lt. Comdr. 
David Hurt. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LT. COMDR. DAVID HURT 

"The red west holds thy dust 
Heroic Sailor Soul.” 

The morn Is up—^In serrate line 
Far flung along the skies, 

Their burnished peaks uplifted high, 

His native mountains rise. 

Below them spread rlch-swarded meads 
And fields the plowman tills; 

And—where In youth his feet have fared 
The Jeweled Tazewell hills. 

And here he saw the eagles soar— 

Gray symbols of the brave and free— 

And thus his searching soul was taught 
The living lore of liberty. 

Tls here that beauty's flower unfolds 
In upland glade and wooded dells; 

And here, withheld from mortal reach, 

The answer to all dreaming dwells. 

The air he breathed was wafted down 
From heights of rhododendron bloom; 

The irised fountains where he drank 
Were filtered In a mountain’s womb. 

Ufo minstrel yet has dared to heed 
The chaUenge of his harp’s command; 

Nor artist’s hand made bold to sketch 
The splendor of this wonderland. 

A greater glory rings these hills 
Than glows in Lanier’s raptured line; 

A nobler grace these mountains hold 
Than Botticelli’s touch divine. 

High fairyland of peak and pine— 

Place of his brave heart’s last desire— 

Hla daimtless breast for thee was torn 
In that far hell of steel and fire. 

The sun Is down—The moon Is up 
Beyond the moimtain walls, 

And over all the lovely scene 
A spectral radiance falls. 

The night winds whisper In the trees 
As if they understood 

That hlU and crag and vale and stream 
Were haUowed by his blood. 

•--Frank T. Witten, 

Tazewell, Va* 
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War Problems of the Farmer 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 

OF TENNESSSS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, wo all 
know that we cannot win this war with¬ 
out food. We cannot win the peace 
without food. We cannot exist, we can¬ 
not carry on the business of the country, 
we cannot maintain our armed forces, 
we cannot keep our allies in the fight 
without the bread, meat, dairy products, 
poultry, and eggs that have been coming 
in an unending stream from the farms of 
America. 

The amazing, the startling, fact is 
that we have neglected the needs of the 
farmer in this hour of crisis. We have 
stripped his home and his farm of labor. 
His help has been lured from the farm 
by the high wages paid by industry. 
His boys have been drafted and put in 
the armed forces. The farmers are pa¬ 
triotic. They are doing their part. 
They expected their boys to do their part, 
but they did not expect them all to be 
taken. 

In every mall letters are coming to 
me from farmers who are no longer able 
to carry on. They can get no help 

One writes me that he has spent a life¬ 
time building up a prize-winning Jersey 
herd. He has priced It for sale. He 
cannot get help to milk and care for his 
cows. Another writes me that his crops 
are rotting in the field. He can hire no 
help. 

Others are abandoning further efforts 
to put in and cultivate crops. They are 
out of heart. There Is a limit to their 
sti'ength and endurance. 

The statement that high-school boys 
are to be sent to help them enrages them. 
They know that boys and children from 
the cities cannot relieve the situation. 

I have repeatedly called these facts to 
the attention of the authorities. Yester¬ 
day in a conversation with Secretary of 
Agriculture Wlckard I received the first 
encouragement that has come to me. I 
believe he is awake to the danger that 
confronts the Nation. 

This situation must be relieved. The 
farmer must be assured a profit on the 
things he produces. He must be guar¬ 
anteed help on his farm. 

Heretofore, all the Government has 
done is to tell him and his wife to work 
harder, and to await the coming of school 
children to help him out. 

In an effort to save him from ruinous 
loss of this year's tobacco crop, I, along 
with other Congressmen from the burley 
tobacco States, succeeded in writing into 
the Price Control Act a provision that the 
price paid for burley tobacco this year 
should be on a parity with prices already 
paid for this year's tobacco crop in Flor¬ 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, and east¬ 
ern North Carolina. This will insure the 
tobacco growers of my district a consid¬ 
erably higher price than they received 
last year. It will mean several million 
dollars more to the tobacco growers of 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

I also helped to write into the Price 
Control Act a provision that will insure a 
market in the Knoxville packing houses 
for our livestock. This means that our 
livestock growers will not have to pay 
freight on their cattle, hogs, and lambs 
to markets in distant States. 

I also voted to guarantee to the farm¬ 
ers prices for their products that will 
give them a profit. 

I know the problems of the farmers. 
I own and operate a farm, and have first¬ 
hand knowledge of what the farmers are 
up against. We must help and not hin¬ 
der him. We must lighten his burdens, 
not increase them. 

Let me say to my farmer friends, you 
may be discouraged, but do not give up. 

Our country cannot win without your 
help. Farmers fought our war for inde¬ 
pendence. They have been in the front 
ranks always when our country has been 
in danger. No hardship you could pos¬ 
sibly suffer can compare to the horror 
of a German and Japanese victory. All 
we have would be gone; our homes would 
be violated, our loved ones outraged, and 
we would all be slaves. 

Every sacrifice you make, every pound 
of food your toil produces is a blow for 
victory. I know you will not fail your 
country. Your farm is a battlefield, and 
you, your wife, and your children are 
soldiers in your country's fight for liberty. 


A Democrat’s Opimon of the New Deal 
Farm Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Si)eaker, some of 
the farmers have been supporting the 
New Deal because they thought its poli¬ 
cies were more favorable to them than 
those of the Republican Party. Space 
prohibits a detailed statement of the atti¬ 
tudes of the two parties down through the 
years. Suffice it to say that Republicans 
always have sought to protect the farm¬ 
er's home market and to give him an 
export market. It has never advocated 
a policy of scarcity or the regimentation 
of the farmer, as have the new dealers. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Fulmer], Democratic chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
ought to, and undoubtedly does, know 
something of the results of the admin¬ 
istration’s farm policy. In the debate in 
the House on September 23,1942, among 
other things, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Fulmer! said: 

Mr. Fulmer. Now, in 1909-14—I want you 
to get this—this wonderful period, 30 percent 
of the farms were mortgaged. At this time, 
when everybody claims the farmers are so 
prosperous, and the President is asking them 
to use their surplus money to liquidate their 
faim debt, 43 percent of the farms are mort¬ 
gaged. According to Dr. Black, delinquent 


payments at this time on Commissioner and 
land-bank mortgage loans amount to over 15 
percent. 

Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Cholrman, wUl the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Fulmer. Lst me give you this addi¬ 
tional picture, and then I shall yield. Back 
In the really good old days, 65 percent of the 
farms were owned by farmers, while at this 
time the picture is the other way roimd, 65 
percent of our farmers are tenants or near 
tenants. 

Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Chairman, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Fulmer. I yield. 

Mr. Hoffman. Is the gentleman sure about 
those figures about the Increase In the num¬ 
ber of mortgaged farms and the increase in 
farm tenancy? 

Mr. Fulmer. That is right. 

From the foregoing it appears that, 
wlille before the New Deal came to power 
66 percent of the farmers owned their 
farms, now 65 percent of the farmers are 
tenants. To put it In another way: Since 
the New Deal has been in full charge, 
since It inaugurated Its program of the 
triple A, of the killing of pigs, of soil- 
conservation payments, and of aid to 
farmers, an additional 30 percent of the 
farmers have lost their farms and become 
tenants. If that policy continues and 
produces like results in the years to come, 
get out your pencil and a piece of paper 
and figure just how long it will be before 
all farmers are tenants. 


Report of the Agriculture Committee on 
Recent Hearings on Farm Production 
and Farm Labor, Findings and Recom¬ 
mendations 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to announce to the 
House that the Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture is submitting a report for the 
Record in connection with the recent 
hearings on the production and labor 
problems of the farmers of the country. 

During these hearings we had Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Wlckard, General 
Hershey of the Selective Service System, 
Donald Nelson of the War Production 
Board, and Paul McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission, appearing be¬ 
fore the committee. 

I believe this report will prove to be 
very interesting to the Members of the 
House, and I am hoping that they will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
reading same, copies of which will be 
submitted to the President. Secretary 
Wickard, and the heads of the various 
agencies connected v/ith our war effort. 

Our report following recent hearings 
on farm-labor situation, to the President, 
Secretary Wickard, Donald Nelson, Paul 
McNutt, Manpower Commission, General 
Hershey, Selective Service System, and 
the Congress: 

The Rouse Committee on Agriculture baa 
had under consideration the problem of farm 
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production. We were given the benefit of 
the views of the Secretary of Agrlciilture, the 
Director of the Selective Service System, the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, and 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion. The committee has also made a limited 
survey of farm conditions in every part of the 
Nation. 

THE SITUATION 

We find that, while the Nation has ample 
food and fiber supplies at the moment, it is 
very likely that within or before another 12 
months a critical shortage will exist as to 
many necessities of life. 

The present ample supplies are due to 

(1) the accumulation of surpluses during the 
last several years, (2) the wholehearted re¬ 
sponse of the farmers to requests for in¬ 
creased production In order to meet war 
needs, and (3) an exceptionally favorable 
growing and harvesting season. 

The present supplies will be rapidly con¬ 
sumed by our armed forces, by our civilian 
population, and by the enormous require¬ 
ments of our allies. Few people have any 
comprehension of the magnitude of ship¬ 
ments of food to our Allies or the shipments 
which will be required in the future. The 
demands for our armed forces and allies will 
Increase, rather than diminish. 

The farmers of the Nation are ready, 
willing, and anxious to produce to the utter 
limits of their capacity. We conctir in the 
statement of Mr. Donald Nelson that **the 
farmers of this Nation have done a Job not 
equalled by any other group.” 

But the mere willingness or desire of the 
farmers will not bring forth abundant crops. 
They must have ample trained help on their 
farms, ample tools to work with, and prices 
sufficient to at least cover the cost of produc¬ 
tion and living expenses. Today they face 
1943 with none of the three. 

Instead of ample help, the farmers are 
finding it necessary, on account of shortage 
of labor, to sell their farms, their livestock, 
and their dairy herds. Many crops are going 
to waste in the fields for lack of help and 
machinery to gather them. This shortage of 
labor on the farm has been brought about 
by (1) the inducement of high wages and 
short hours in industrial plants and on de¬ 
fense projects; (2) the drafting for military 
service of essential and trained farm workers 
and operators, even to the last man on the 
farm; ahd (3) to the voluntary enlistment of 
our farm boys, moved by their patriotic im¬ 
pulses and the glamor of military service. 

Instead of ample tools to work with, the 
farmers are told that farm implements and 
machinery will be rationed. Very little has 
been made available, and It now appears that 
limited repair parts are all they can hope for. 
On the other hand, a reasonable amount of 
labor-saving machinery and equipment would 
be most helpful in meeting the labor short¬ 
age. 

With regard to prices, while the farmer Is 
forced into a labor market in competition 
with high industrial wages, he is told that 
he will encounter unalterable opposition in 
trying to include this increased labor cost in 
the price of his commodity. Every item en¬ 
tering into the cost of production has in¬ 
creased by leaps and bounds, yet it seems that 
our urban population expects the farmer to 
continue to produce at pro-war prices. 

FINDINGS 

1. We recommend that directives be issued 
immediately to local draft boards to place in 
deferred classifications men essentially en¬ 
gaged in the production of vital food and 
fiber supplies. 

2. Our investigation discloses that the 
greatest exodus of workers from the farm 
has been caused by the inducement of high 
industrial wages. No one can expect a work¬ 
er to stay on the farm at a wage of $30 to 
$60 per month when he can receive as much 
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as $100 per week or more in an industrial 
plant or on a defense project. Ceilings on 
farm commodity prices prohibit any substan¬ 
tial Increase in farm wage rates. The Govern¬ 
ment pays the bill for industrial production 
and we observe that the War Labor Board 
is dally adjusting industrial wages upward. 
Either farm prices must be raised so the 
farmers can compete in this labor market or 
else industrial wages must be brought to the 
same comparative level of farm wages. 

3. We are convinced that the various agen¬ 
cies connected with the war effort have not 
shown proper appreciation of the importance 
of agriculture In winning the war. When 
requests have been made for materials for 
the manufacture of farm machinery, the 
reply has always been that such materials 
were needed for war production. The time 
has come when these agencies should recog¬ 
nize that necessary food and fiber is war pro¬ 
duction, and now that the shortage of labor 
has become so acute Immediate provision 
should be made for supplying the farmers 
of the Nation with necessary farm equip¬ 
ment. machinery, and repair parts. 

4. Our committee was astonished to learn 
that, up to date, there has been no compre¬ 
hensive survey of the manpower of this Na¬ 
tion and of the requirements to successfully 
carry on the war. We strongly recommend: 

(1) That a definite determination be made 
as to (a) the total number of armed forces 
which the manpower and Industry of this 
Nation can support and sustain, (b) the able- 
bodied manpower needed to support such 
armed forces and civilian population, and (c) 
the manpower available for such purposes; 

(2) That all needs be rated according to 
their respective importance for the winning 
of the war; 

(3) That an appropriate priority system be 
established for the allocation of the available 
supply of manpower. 

6. The farmers in every part of the Na¬ 
tion do not know how to plan for 1043 crops. 
Contracts must be made, material must be 
secured, fertilizers must be bought, seed 
must be ordered, months in advance. Utter 
confusion exists today on every farm, every 
ranch, every dairy. We appeal to the Presi¬ 
dent and the several administrative agen¬ 
cies to act and act now, so the farmers may 
know whether to plan and how to plan. 

6. Price ceilings can protect the consumer 
only BO long as there is something to price. 
They may easily and quickly bring about 
such shortages that supply will be many 
times more Important than price. We, 
therefore, recommend that minimum prices 
be fixed and ceilings be adjusted so as to en¬ 
courage abundant production. Very little 
rationing of farm commodities will be neces¬ 
sary if the producers are encouraged, and 
they should not be required to produce at a 
loss. 

It is hoped that the Price Administrator 
and the Director of Economic Stabilization 
will respect and carry out the intent of the 
Congress in establishing maximum ceiling 
prices, which prices should reflect at least 
the farm prices prevailing during the period 
specified by law. 

7. It is our definite conclusion that the 
hundreds of United States Employment of¬ 
fices spread across the Nation have contrib¬ 
uted a great deal toward the present critical 
farm labor shortage. They have acted as 
labor recruiting offices for industrial plants 
and defense projects. They have advertised 
the scale of high wages as an Inducement for 
recruits and have drawn hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of farmers and farm workers to the in¬ 
dustrial centers. They have not hesitated to 
cooperate with labor solicitors who have gone 
out on the farms to entice away the workers. 

8. We see little hope in replacing trained 
farm labor with city workers. Their lack of 
knowledge of agricultural production would. 


for the time being, hinder rather than help 
production, and the long hoius and little pay 
on the farm offer small inducements to the 
city dweller. 

0. Neither can we gain much encourage¬ 
ment from the suggestion of the mass migra¬ 
tion of large groups of the farm population— 
the Secretary of Agriculture has suggested 
2,000.000 families—^from the so-called sub- 
marginal areas to other sections of the Nation. 
The problem of transportation, housing, 
habits of life, and the love of home, school, 
church, and friends, would seem to present 
obstacles which would be insurmountable. 

10. Feats of courage and service beyond the 
requirements of duty are disclosed quite fre¬ 
quently and are promptly and very appropri¬ 
ately recognized by the award of medals. In¬ 
dustrial plants, managers, and workers are 
very properly given public commendation for 
some special feat of production. But there 
is no glamor on the farm. It would seem the 
farmer is expected, as a matter of course, to 
toil on from dawn till dark to provide the food 
and fiber to feed and clothe our armed forces, 
our civilian population, and our Allies. Is it 
any wonder that our young men seek the field 
of glory and glamour? Maybe a few million 
hungry stomachs will awaken the people and 
programmers to a better understanding and 
appreciation of those who till the soil. 


The Price Control Act 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» October IS, 1942 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, recent¬ 
ly there has been much reference to the 
so-called Wolcott amendment to the 
Price Control Act. Magazines, which 
have not been too careful of the truth, 
have charged that the amendment which 
I offered when the price-control bill was 
pending in the House, and which was 
adopted by the House, was Intended to 
replace Leon Henderson as Administra¬ 
tor by a five-man board and to eliminate 
the licensing feature of the bill, which 
is claimed in these magazine articles to 
be the real teeth in the bill. Many Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
being attacked by subversive elements for 
voting for the amendment. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
following letter which I have written in 
response to these attacks, for the purpose 
of correcting the erroneous conclusions 
arrived at by those who want to destroy 
our form of government. 

CONQXtESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House of Repxesentativbs, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1942. 

Dxah FEiend: The statement frequently 
made that the so-called Wolcott amendment 
to the price-control bill was Intended to re¬ 
place Leon Henderson by a five-man board Is 
decidedly untrue. It emanates from those 
whose purpose Is to destroy constitutional 
government and who do not hesitate to wal¬ 
low in the mire of dishonesty and half truths 
to accomplish their purpose. 

The statement that the so-called Wolcott 
amendment was intended to replace Leon 
Henderson with a five-man board was first 
made in substance in the New Republic mag¬ 
azine of some weeks ago. Because of th8 
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ziature of the magoasine, X have not dignified 
the falsity appearing therein by any public 
Btatemcnt. It was very apparent that the 
in:\:azlne Intended deliberately to mislead 
the people, and I did not think that any 
American would be gullible enough to accept 
without further explanation these state¬ 
ments which were so obviously colored to 
accomplish a nefarious purpose. 

The truth of the matter is that the amend¬ 
ment which I offered to the price-control bill 
did exactly the opposite to that claimed in 
the New Republic magazine and those who 
have copied from It. 

On November 26, 1941 (p. 9461, Congxxs- 
6IONAL Bkooxd) the Honorable Hxkrt Stea¬ 
gall, chairman of the Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency, offered an amendment to 
the price-control bill providing for the estab¬ 
lishment of a price-control board, composed 
of five members, to be appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident by and with the consent of the Senate. 
The amendment also provided for the strik¬ 
ing out of the bill language creating the 
Office of Administrator and substituting In 
heu thereof a five-man board. 

On the same day (p. 9462, Conobessional 
Record) 1 offered an amendment as a substi¬ 
tute for the Steagall amendment. My amend¬ 
ment provided that the President shall ap¬ 
point a Price Control Administrator, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. I provided 
further that the Administrator would receive 
a salary of $10,000 per year and might appoint 
such personnel as might from time to time be 
appropriated for by Congress. I provided that 
the Administrator might utilize all Federal. 
State, and local agencies, and so forth. I 
provided that he might appoint attorneys 
who might appear and represent the Adminis¬ 
trator in any case in any court. I provided 
that the Administrator should be authorized 
to make expenditures for personal services 
and for rent, lawbooks and books of references, 
and so forth, and provided that the Adminis¬ 
trator might issue such regulations and orders 
as he might deem necessary in order to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of this act. 
Then I proceeded in my amendment to create 
within the Price Control Administration, sep¬ 
arate and apart and distinct from the Price 
Administrator, a Board of Administrative Re¬ 
view to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. I provided 
that the Board “shall be completely free and 
Independent of the Price Control Administra¬ 
tor in the performance of all of its duties and 
functions** and then proceeded to give the 
Board the power by subcommittee or other¬ 
wise to review hardship cases resulting from 
the regulations of the Administrator. In 
other words, it was a poor man's court to 
which aggrieved persons might come for a 
speedy redress of any wrongs committed 
within the Office of Price Administration. 

This amendment was accepted by the 
House, rejected by the Senate, and at the 
present time aggrieved persons can only have 
their cases reviewed by expensive proceedings 
in a court of economic appeals and the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States and may 
be forced to come to Washington for this 
purpose. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that the 
statement that my amendment sought to re¬ 
place Mr. Henderson is untrue, that I de¬ 
liberately and in no uncertain Icmguage cre¬ 
ated his office. 

The Board of Administrative Review would 
have acted also as an Advisory Board to Mr. 
Henderson or whoever else was {^pointed Ad¬ 
ministrator. As a matter of fact, the set-up 
which we now have under Justice Byrnes, 
with an Bconomlc Stabilization Board as his 
advisory council, is almost identical to the 
machinery which I advocated in my amend¬ 
ment. 

My amendment would have eliminated the 
licensing feature. This was hailed In the 
New Republic article as the real teeth in the 
bill but the fact that it has never been used 
by the Price Administration, so far as licens¬ 


ing of marginal profits is oonoemed, as pro¬ 
vided for in the bill, indicates beyond any 
question of doubt that Mr. Henderson does 
not consider it the real teeth in the bill. 

The licensing provision of the bill has such 
power contained in it as to make the Price 
Administrator an economic czar with power 
to regulate margins of profit as well as prices 
and to effectively control the marketing 
policies of every little merchant in the United 
States. But I must reiterate that it is not 
considered effective by those administering 
the act because it has never been put into 
practice. 

In summary, my amendment was designed 
to preserve democratic processes whereby la¬ 
borers, farmers, and small businessmen with 
limited financial means, might seek protec¬ 
tion from czaristic bureaucracy. Surely no 
one who voted with the Administration, 
against my amendment, can be considered a 
friend cf constitutional government and the 
common people. 

With all good wishes, I am 
Very sincerely, 

Jesse P. Wolcott. 


Shall 18- and IS-Tear-OIda Be Drafted? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KNUTEHILL 

or WASHXWGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Daniel Marsh, president 
of Boston University: 

SHALL 18- AND 19-TBAB-CU4)B BE DRAITEDr 

(By Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University) 

(A symposium in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
September 6, 1942) 

You ask for my opinion on the drafting of 
18- and IQ-year-old young men for military, 
naval, and aeronautical service. At least 
three subsidiary questions are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The most intelligent answer can 
be made after weighing these questions. X 
mention them as follows: 

First, what will it do to these 18- and 19- 
year-olds? The answer is too obvious for 
lengthened discussion. They are stiU quite 
impressionable at that age. They are get¬ 
ting their Ideas of the sacred value of human 
life fixed in mind. Training for actual war¬ 
fare, and fighting on the field of battle, is 
bound to sear their souls. War is brutal 
and brutalizing, and anybody who pretends 
otherwise is not speaking the truth. 

Second, what wiU it mean to the country 
In the present emergency? The simple truth 
of the matter is that we are aH in a grim 
tug of war, and we cannot and dare not let go. 
There was a period when one could question 
In pure patriotism activities that pointed 
toward our entry into tbs war; but that day 
is forever past. It would be incomparably 
worse for us to lose this war now that we are 
In it than it would have been for us to have 
stayed out of It entirely. We must win. No 
matter what the cost Is, we must win. Any 
honest eetimatloh of the cost is terribly dis¬ 
quieting; but whatever the cost, we must win 
this war, now that we are in it. Therefore, 
the second question concerning this proposal 
to draft 16- and 19-year-oid boys is: Will 
such a course materially hasten the winning 
of the war? Army men say that it will. 
Some men say that young fellows who are 
mentally immature make better soldiers and 


air cadets than maturer men because they 
are more rash. Purthermore, we must not 
weaken our industries at home. To draft for 
the Army, or Navy, or Air Corps men who are 
needed in our industries and other fields of 
work at home is a self-defeating policy. 
Again, married men should not bo drafted as 
long as there are enough single men to meet 
the needs. AU of these considerations lead 
to an affirmative answer to the second aspect 
of the question which we are considering. 

Third, what will the drafting of 18- and 
19-year-old8 mean to the future of our coun¬ 
try? This war cannot last forever. Even if 
it is long drawn out, it is reasonable to be¬ 
lieve that it will be brought to an end during 
the natural lifetime of the present 18- and 
19-year-old youths. What will be the effect 
on the country down in that future when 
the war is over and the soldiers return home 
to become the citizenry of the Nation lor 
whose preservation they were drafted? The 
consideration here is not based exclusively on 
what war will have done to these young men. 
but it is based primarily upon their lack of 
educational opportunities. Here they are, 
young fellows Just out of high school. They 
have not yet had time to begin their lives. 
Even the most optimistic person will not pre¬ 
sume to say that they have attained mental 
maturity. Any future that grows out of such 
a situation is very foreboding, and certainly 
must point toward a negative answer to the 
question which we are considering. 

And now, having looked at these three sub¬ 
sidiary questions to our main question, we 
are prepared to make an answer. It is this. 
The war must be won. but only in order that 
the peace also may be won and our demo¬ 
cratic American way of life saved. Men can¬ 
not govern themselves unless they have a 
fair measure of Intelligence; for when a 
people undertake to do their own dictator¬ 
ship, they assume the responsibilities as well 
as the privileges of the function. A democ¬ 
racy forever stands in need of an intelligent 
and trained leadership. Therefore, I propose 
the following: 

Let the 18- and 19-year-old youths be 
drafted, but at the same time let those who 
are qualified to enter college and who desire 
to go to college be placed in the colleges 
and universities of this land, somewhat as 
men are now allowed to continue in college 
under the Naval V-1 program. That is, let 
the Government draft these young fellows 
and then let it put as many of them as are 
Intellectually fit into our colleges and uni¬ 
versities, and let the Government pay the 
bills for their education. Iiet these young 
men stay in college, some of them for 2 years 
and some of them for 4 years. Two gains will 
be won by such a course. Xn the first place, 
the Government will have these young men 
at its call. In the second place, while these 
young fellows are being trained they will 
also be receiving an education which will 
make them of more value to the Army and 
Navy and Air Servic* when they enter it, and 
will, at the same time, make them incom¬ 
parably more valuable as citizens when the 
war is over. 


Jewiih Army for tbo Dofente of tho 
Middlo Ernst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW L SOMERS 

or NXW TOBB 

XN THE HOUSE OP BBPBB8BNTATXVB8 

Thursday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. SOBIERS of New York. Mr. 
SpeakeTjt under leave to extend my re<< 
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marks In the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing address made by Louis Nizer, on 
the occasion of the Jewish army dinner 
tendered to Robert Roy Nathan, head of 
the Planning Board of the War Produc¬ 
tion Board, held at the Waldorf Astoria, 
September 29,1942: 

Mr. Chairman. Admiral Stirling. Mr. Robert 
Roy Nathan, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen. I can only teU you how grate¬ 
ful 1 am for the generous introduction of 
your chairman by assuring you that my 
appreciation is as great as his exaggeration. 

This is a very select audience, and it has 
been intimated that invitation for your 
presence was an honor conferred upon you. 
So it was. But candor being the order 
of the day, I may reveal to you how it is 
that you are really here. Perhaps I can 
explain it in terms of the Wall Street broker 
who sent out announcements to a large 
group of distinguished businessmen that 
he was putting them on his mailing list. 
Through an unfortunate typographical error 
of his secretary, the notice received the next 
morning by many Important executives 
read, “We are pleased to put you on our wall¬ 
ing list.” That is how you come to be here. 
You are on the “walling list" of the Com¬ 
mittee for the Jewish Army. 

It is fitting that this evening should have 
begun with humor. Freud was once asked 
to explain how the Jew, despite all of his 
persecution, could continue to laugh. His 
reply was that the question revealed con¬ 
fusion. It was because the Jew laughed 
that he was able to survive. 

You may be perplexed as to why it is 
necessary to have a movement to persuade 
the leaders of the United Nations that they 
should accept the services of 200,000 soldiers 
in Palestine for the defense of the Middle 
East. Palestine is 12,000 miles from the 
United States. Bottoms are precious. Re¬ 
cently Prime Minister Churchill stated that 
he had applied to the President to give him 
40 or 50 ships so that he could transport 
men there to replace the 80,000 men lost at 
Tobruk. Yet here we are meeting to devise 
plans to persuade the United Nations to 
accept the manpower offered to them—men 
who would fight heroically as only men can 
who defend their own homes. 

Certainly the proffer is not Ignored because 
the Middle East is unimportant. Let us 
consider first the purely military strategic 
phase of the situation. 

Tlie Middle East affords the only supply 
route to Russia besides the Arctic. 

The Middle East means the possession of 
the Mosul oil fields In Persia. 

The Middle East means a base for Amer¬ 
ican bombers to attack the Rumanian oil 
fields which supply the only crude oil to the 
Nazi machine. 

The Middle East means the possibility of a 
ferry command to carry supplies across Africa 
into India. 

The Middle East means control of the Mos¬ 
lem world. 

The Middle East means a base to land 
American troops which can either attack 
Italy or the Balkans or can support the 
southern flank of the Russian Army. 

Conversely, the loss of the Middle East 
would means the loss of Alexandria, the only 
great English naval base in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. That would mean the immediate 
loss of Malta and the control of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The loss of the Middle East would mean not 
only that the Persian oil fields would fall into 
Nazi hands, but what has been greatly over¬ 
looked, the Egyptian fields near Ras Ohareb 
which produce 667,000 metric tons of oil 
annually. 

The loss of the Middle East would mean 
that the Moslem world, which has been hos¬ 


tile to the United Nations, could express that 
hostility in practical terms by joining the 
Axis movement. It might mean the end of 
Turkey’s neutrality. 

The loss of the Middle East would mean 
that the huge stores of supplies and material 
which have been shipped there would in 
part or whole become the property of the 
Nazis. 

The loss of the Middle East would mean the 
easy exploitation of African resources by the 
Axis. 

It would mean the Joining of Japanese and 
Nazi forces and the exchange of war mate¬ 
rial to support one another. 

Thus, for a comparatively small price, since 
we are talking in terms of merely 100,000 
or 200,000 men. Hitler would gain the great¬ 
est prize of this war—a prize out of all pro¬ 
portion to the millions of men and the wealth 
of equipment he is throwing into the Russian 
campaign. 

The prize is great and its loss would be 
great. It might not be a fatal loss but would 
undoubtedly prolong the war for years with 
the consequent horrible loss of life and 
resources. 

At this critical Juncture of the global battle 
we offer 200,000 strong young Palestinian 
and stateless Jews, eager to fight under their 
own flag but completely \mder the direction 
of the United Nations' military leaders. 

When I say 200,000 men that is a very 
conservative estimate. There are 600,000 
Jews In Palestine. It is the youngest nation 
in the world. Forty-one percent of its popu¬ 
lation is between the ages of 18 and 35. In 
the United States 34 percent of the popula¬ 
tion is of that age, and in Great Britain 32 
percent. 

Thus there are 130,000 people in Palestine 
of the requisite youthful ages. Fifty thou¬ 
sand of these have had previous military 
training in the armies of the other countries 
from which they are now refugees. In addi¬ 
tion there are 903,000 Jews in the entire 
Middle East area from whom volunteers could 
be obtained and. of course, there are the 
stateless Jews in South Africa who are not 
eligible to Join the armed forces there but 
who could be counted upon to volimteer 
heavily for a Jewish army. 

In October 1939 the Jews of Palestine de¬ 
clared a voluntary registration for war serv¬ 
ices. One hundred and thirty-six thousand 
young men and women immediately regis¬ 
tered. These stalwart young men are not 
admitted into the combatant forces of the 
English Army today. England puts a limita¬ 
tion on their enlistment in proportion to 
Arab enlistment, and since there are few 
Arab enlistments they are not accepted. 

Furthermore they are treated like natives, 
which means that they receive lower pay, no 
protection for their families, and are even 
subjected to a sort of Jim Crow law in the 
Middle East applicable to natives. 

This is not the way to exploit the magnifi¬ 
cent spirit of a proud young people. 

What are the reasons given for the refusal 
to accept a Jewish army? The only reason 
is that given by the English Colonial Office 
that it would arouse the antagonism of the 
Arabs. Does that sound familiar to you? 
Do you remember when we were concerned 
about arousing the antagonism of the Japa¬ 
nese if we fortified Guam? Do you remem¬ 
ber when we dared not offend the sensibili¬ 
ties of the Japanese Empire by stopping the 
supply of oil and scrap iron with which they 
now kill our marines? This is the decadent 
appeasement policy of the pre-Munich era 
still alive. 

But there is a more practical answer. What 
Arab hostility are we shielding against? 
There has been no pan-Arabian movement 
for 500 years. The Arabs are split up into 
hostile tribes fighting each other on horse¬ 
back with spears. In modem mechanized 


warfare even if they were united, they would 
constitute no military force of any conse¬ 
quence. 

Furthermore, the Arabs have at all times 
been hostile and we gain nothing by appeas¬ 
ing them. The ex-Mufti of Jerusalem is now 
In Berlin with a Nazi guard of honor posted 
at his door. The Arabs were hostile in Syria 
which the English had to conquer. The Arabs 
staged a revolt in Iraq which the English had 
to put down. The Italians have slaughtered 
their own Arab population and yet have no 
difficulty in making friends with other Arab 
tribes. Indeed, the Egyptians have remained 
remarkably neutral with Rommel only 80 
miles away. 

The only dependable, imlfied, and aggres¬ 
sive group in the Middle East are the Jews. 
Must wo again commit the colossal error of 
turning away our friends and endeavoring 
futilely to appease our enemies? Let us make 
it profitable to be friendly and deal sternly 
with laggards whose neutrality is but the 
preparatio: for betrayal. Is it not time that 
the traditional orthodox Colonial Office view¬ 
point be examined in the light of the dynamic 
realities of today? If a Jewish army were 
formed, the Arabs might with envious imita¬ 
tion demand a unit for themselves. By all 
means let us grant such a request. Let us 
encourage the native population to fight by 
our sides for their freedom and ours. 

What other objections are made to the 
Jewish army? Some of them come from 
Jewish sources. We may say, in all frank¬ 
ness, that Jews are not united on this pro¬ 
gram. But that has no significance. I 
understand that the Free French Army has 
some dissidents in Vichy. There is a Freo 
Pole Army and a Free Czech Army. Even 
though these nations are no longer in ex¬ 
istence. we respect the valor of these fight¬ 
ing units. When peace comes they will have 
a standing and a dignity to speak for their 
peoples. 

What will be have? The libels that the 
war was caused because of the Jews, without 
any concrete symbol in the form of a resisting, 
heroic army to combat such falsehoods. 

Admiral Stirling has pointed out the apt 
analogy of General Pershing refusing to per¬ 
mit the use of American soldiers in France 
unless they fought as an American Army. 
Pershing said quite bluntly that when the 
war was over he wanted the American Army 
to receive credit for the part it had played. 
Should not the Jews, dying on all the battle¬ 
fields, likewise receive credit for their resist¬ 
ance rather than be pictured in the publlo 
mind as merely degraded victims of bar¬ 
barism? 

It is not generally known that the Jews 
have a glorious history as warriors. All the 
great military countries have at one time 
or other attacked them without success. Per¬ 
sia, Syria. Rome, Imperial Russia, and Im¬ 
perial Germany have all waged war against 
the Jews. The Jew has enlisted in other 
wars out of all proportion to his numbers. 
In the last World War French mobilization 
constituted 14.6 percent of the population. 
The Jews in the French Army represented 
22 percent of their eligible population. Their 
enlistments were higher in proportion to 
their number in Italy. England, and the 
United States. 

In this country 200,000 Jews served in the 
armed forces in the last World War. Two 
hundred of them received Distinguished 
Service Medals. Three received the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor—the highest award 
within the gift of the Nation. Only 90 men 
in the history of this country have ever re¬ 
ceived it; 1,100 awards for extreme valor were 
given to Jews In the Allied forces. 

This, then, is the answer to those, includ¬ 
ing sincere Jewish leaders, who oppose the 
Jewish army on the ground that they do non 
wish to segregate the Jews. They are too late. 
Hitler has segregated them. One reads about 
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them every day In the newepapm In tenna 
of humiliation and degradation* One reada 
about them In Ghettos treated as inferlora 
and subjected to torture. Why not read 
about them as valorous young men perform¬ 
ing deeds of heroism? If Palestine were In¬ 
vaded. a Jewl^ army would defend It with 
the Maccabeean courage of a desperate peo¬ 
ple. What respect we would have for Jews 
lighting and killing Nasis as the Russians are 
doing. What pride would be ours to read of a 
Jewish army under Allied commanders form¬ 
ing a unit In an Invasion force. The Jews 
in other United Nation armies will acquit 
themselves well. They owe loyalty only to 
their country. They are not stateless or 
Palestinian Jews and would not be eligible 
for the Jewish army. There Is no conflict of 
interest or loyalty any more than there la 
between American soldiers of Caech extrac¬ 
tion and the Free Cseoh army. 

That leads me to the moral Issue. The war 
Is 8 years old but Hitler declared war on the 
Jews 9 years ago. They were his first victims. 
The Jews then said to the world. **We warn 
you that this is not merely an attack upon 
Judaism—^it is an attack upon Christianity 
and all civilisation. Take guard. This is a 
storm signal.** 

What was the answer? We were told that 
of course there was great compassion for our 
position but after all the nations of the world 
could not interfere in the internal affairs of 
another country. ‘*What,** said some, •‘would 
you say if Hitler objected to the lynching of 
Negroes in the South?'* Our answer was, 
•'You must distinguish between sporadic mob 
violence and official governmental policy. 
There is no boundary line to the human 
heart. This is a governmental policy of bru¬ 
tality which will sweep across the world on 
pagan wheels." 

The tragic prophecy came true, in fore¬ 
seeing this, the Jews were not wiser than 
other peoples. Centuries of experience had 
conditioned them to recognize dark and evil 
forces. Now. after having been the victims 
for 0 years of Hitler's infamy, they want to 
fight back under their flag—as Jews—900,000 
young men, many of whom swam from 
freighters and tubs to the shores of Palestine 
In nothing but loin'cloths and who have 
been made strong by the sun and soil of that 
Holy Land of three religions want to die like 
men if they cannot live like men. 

These men have already performed a mir¬ 
acle. With their bare fingers they have trans¬ 
formed an arid waste land into a fertile, in¬ 
dustrial nation feeding and supplying the war 
effort in the Middle East. The food which 
they have grown on previous desert soil and 
the potash and minerals which they have 
developed are the mainstay of the agricul¬ 
tural and industrial aid to the United Nations 
In that battle area. 

There were many who said the Jews were 
merely middlemen—they were not fanners. 
Yet these chalutzim doctors, professors, 
chemists, have tolled inexhaustlvely in the 
broiling sun to free the land from rocks, 
stones, and swamps. They have sweated 
without pay to build a homeland. They have 
worked for an Ideal. They have sustained 
themselves spiritually by their historic 
achievement in building a land. Now they 
want to fight and to avenge the Indlglnlties 
poured on their people. They want to repay 
the Nazis for atrocities and sadism be3rond 
human belief. They want to repay them for 
Borosov, where thousands of Polish Jews— 
men. women, and children—^were lined up. 
made to dig their own trenches, and then 
sprayed with machine-gun biiUets, and where 
even the wounded were burled so that the 
graves heaved. 

They want to fight for democracy and for 
liberty. They must not be denied this right. 
It would be a violation of the Atlantic Charter 
and of all the principles for which we fight 
if they were denied that opportunity. 


We have read so much of human degrada¬ 
tion. Here Is a magnificent gesture—one 
that can fill the q^irlt and heart; one that 
can aid the sorely beset United Nations in the 
most perilous hour and In the moet endan¬ 
gered sector. 

We must think even now of the post-war 
period. Even now we must prepare the road 
so that a new Ku Klux Klan and a new anti- 
Semitic movement may not follow in the 
wake of eeonomlo disioeation after the war. 
Let the valor and heroism of the Jews, like 
that of the Free French, the Free Poles, the 
Free Czechs, write its own record of contri¬ 
bution to a better world. 

We must give them a chance to see to it 
that liberty, which was bom on Mt. Sinai, 
which was cradled In Bethlehem, which qpent 
its early sickly childhood in Boms, which 
went to school in England, whose Iron 
schoolmaster was France, and which spent its 
young manhood in America, shall live to¬ 
morrow all over the worldl 

*Ihat leads me directly to the guest of 
honor of this evening for he has given unique 
talents even as a young man to the harness¬ 
ing of our Ideals to practicability. 

I confess that it is somewhat difficult to 
Introduce Mr. Nathan. I know he is not a 
politician because he thinks there are two 
sides to every question, whereas a politician 
thinks there are two sides to every office—an 
inside and an outside. 

I know he is not a demogog because he 
does not concern himself with the art of 
extracting money from the rich and votes 
from the poor. 

I know he Is not a diplomat even though 
t am informed he always sees to It that you 
have hla way. 

I cant say he is a moderate unless I were 
to apply the definition once given of Cicero— 
that he Is a moderate of the most violent 
extraction. 

I cant say he Is tactful because he Is severe 
not only with subordinates but with su¬ 
periors. 

I can't say he Is a philosopher simply be¬ 
cause be believes that man is like a bicycle 
and if you don't ride him he falls. 

1 can't say he is a financier simply because 
be makes capital from his own and other 
people's mistakes. 

I do know that he is a brlUlant economist 
but I hope for this reason that he under¬ 
stands that knowledge is the only instru¬ 
ment of production which la not subject to 
the law of diminishing returns. I know he is 
an elastic thinker for the human mind is 
like a parachute—only functions when It 
Is open. 

Perhaps I can best describe his function 
In the terms of an inspired error which a 
school girl made in her geography class when 
she was asked to locate Washington. D. C. 
Bhe said, "Washington. D. €.. is hoimded on 
all Bides by the United States of America,'* 
and It seems to me that Washington. D. C., 
is hounded on all sides by the (^airman of 
the Planning Board of the War Production 
Board whom I now introduce to you. Mr. 
Robert Roy Nathan. 


The Prendent rad die Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS R. SMITH 

or rxNiiaTLVAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRB8ENTATTVS8 

Thurtday, October 15,1942 

BIr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. Ur, 
Speaker, on November 3,1342, the peoide 


will ^ect their Representativea In the 
Congress at the United States. 

The next Congress will not only play 
a vital part In the winning of the war. 
but it also will be called upon to write 
the peace. 

A military victory cannot be an end in 
Itself. That was the mistake in the year 
1919. The tragedy of America, and, in¬ 
deed, the probability of this war, began 
with the Congress of 1919. We found 
ourselves with a victory, but with a Presi¬ 
dent who could not act. because he had 
a hostile Congress, and a Congress that 
repudiated his war alms. 

Victory in itself does not mean peace. 
It can only mean the creation of a state 
of affairs in which peace can be achieved 
and maintained. The maintenance of 
peace must be a continuous process. 
Peace must forever renew Itself. We 
must be sure that when we have won the 
victory, we will not have to tell our chil¬ 
dren that we fought in vain—that we 
were betrayed by our elected Representa¬ 
tives in the Congress of the United 
States. 

This time the achievements of our 
fighting forces must not be thrown away 
by political cynicism, timidity. Incompe¬ 
tence. and shortsightedness. 

Intelligent judgment must be exer¬ 
cised by the people in the selection of 
their Congressmen to represent them for 
the next 2 years, during which time 
grave decisions must be made to Insure 
a speedy and decisive victory and a just 
and everlasting peace. 

I invite attention to my record in con¬ 
trast to that of my predecessor in Con¬ 
gress: 

XIT PIXDBCESSOR'S XXCOBO 

First. Contrary to the wishes of our 
military authorities, he voted against the 
fortification of Guam, which has fallen 
to Japan because of the failure to fortify 
this outpost 

Second. He voted against appropriat¬ 
ing money to the Army lor the purpose 
of building 1,283 airplanes. It was said, 
‘'they are not necessary or essential.*’ 

Third. He voted against authorizing 
the President to construct and operate 
railroads in Alaska. 

Fourth. Voted against the construc¬ 
tion of additional facilities in the Pan¬ 
ama Canal Zone. 

Fifth. Refused to aTn;>ropriate 11.000,- 
000 for the development of Fort Knox. 

Sixth. Voted to kill an appropriation 
of $25,000,000 for the production of 
aluminum for the manufacture of air¬ 
planes. Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
testified that we needed this aluminum 
to build airplanes. 

Seventh. Voted to prohibit the expor¬ 
tation of arms and ammunition to those 
countries which are now our allies. 

Eighth. Voted against conscription, 
which would have left us without an 
army to defend ourselves. 

iCT aacoBO 
Before pearl Harbor 

First. On January 22,1941, X voted for 
a bill authorizing additional shipbuild¬ 
ing and ordnance manufacturing facili¬ 
ties for the United States Navy. 

Second. CHi February 8, 1941,1 voted 
for the lease-lend MIL 
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Third. On March 19,1941,1 voted for 
an appropriation for the national defense 
to provide aid to the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

Fourth. On August 5, 1941,1 voted to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to requisition property required 
lor the defense of the United States. 

Fifth. On October 17, 1941,1 voted to 
repeal the ban on arming American 
ships, to provide protection for our 
American boys at sea. 

Sixth. On November 28, 1941, 1 voted 
to further the national defense and se¬ 
curity by checking speculative and ex¬ 
cessive price rises, price dislocation, and 
inflation. 

Then came Pearl Harbor—December 
7, 1941. 

MT BECORO 

After Pearl Harbor 

Seventh. Voted for all appropriations 
requested by our military authorities to 
properly and adequately equip our armed 
forces. 

Eighth. Voted for resolution to investi¬ 
gate acts of sabotage. 

Ninth. Voted to increase pay of sol¬ 
diers, sailors, and marines. 

Tenth. Have voted to delegate all nec¬ 
essary authority to the Commander in 
Chief for the effective conduct of the 
war. 

It is for the people to decide what type 
of representation they desire in the Con¬ 
gress. 

If the isolationist, do-nothing policy 
of my predecessor is desired, then the 
people should vote for my opponent. 

If the people prefer a vigorous prose¬ 
cution of the war to bring about a speedy 
and decisive victory, a peace to guar¬ 
antee a world of human freedom, a 
square deal for our boys in the armed 
forces, the prosecution of the disrupters 
of national unity and those who spread 
prejudice, bigotry, and dissension, then I 
solicit their support. 

It is for the people to decide when they 
cast their vote for their Representative 
in Congress on November 3,1942. 


Pay-As-You-Go Taxation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS USE 

or 80X7TB DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Mr. Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York: 

Pat-As-You-Qo Taxation—The Danoxx in 
Incomb-Tax Dbbt and Wbat Wx Can Do to 
Qxt Fbxb or It 

(By Beardsley Ruml, chairman. Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank or New York) 

The pay-as-you-go Income tax plan has had 
from the very beginning the hearty support 


of many oiScials of State and local govern¬ 
ments. These officials see in no uncertain 
terms the danger that will exist to the financ¬ 
ing of their own communities if a load of 
Federal income tax debt is permitted to carry 
on through the war and Into the period 
beyond the war. 

Few people realize how much money they 
owe the Government for Income tax. They 
seem to feel that since they have Just paid 
an instalment on September 15, and since the 
next payment Isn't due until December 15, 
for the time being at least they are not in 
debt for income tax. They are wrong. They 
are in debt now for the instalment stlU due 
this year, and, worse, they are in addition in 
debt for income tax on what they have 
already earned this year. Under our present 
system this debt wiU have to be paid next 
year whether they then have any income or 
not. 

If they die this amount will be taken from 
whatever estate they leave. If they lose their 
Jobs there wlU be a charge against what they 
have saved. If their earnings are leas, the 
full tax has to be met out of the lower earn¬ 
ings. Nothing can stop the march of the 
days, and when the due date comes they must 
pay the tax they owe on the income they have 
already had. It is a real debt, and practically 
all Income tax payers are actually in debt for 
about 1 year's fuU income tax. 

The present system is a bad system. It is 
a dangerous system for all of us, and It should 
and can be corrected. 

Income-tax debt is the meanest kind of 
debt there is because it only hurts people 
when they are in trouble. As long as our 
Incomes are the same, or better than they 
were last year, we can keep on paying that 
income-tax debt. 

But if anything happens to this year's 
Income, the income-tax debt remains and 
there is trouble. Men are called into the 
armed services; others go into Government 
work at lower pay; men and women are dis¬ 
placed from peacetime Industry by wartime 
dislocation—some suffer sickness and acci¬ 
dent others must retire because of advancing 
yeai’s. All of these find that now, with the 
new high tax rate, their income-tax debt is 
an intolerable problem, wiping out savings 
that have been accumulated over the years, 
and for tens of thousands that have 
already been injured millions of us are in 
danger because we are each subject to the 
same hazards and the same Inevitable loss 
of Income. 

The sooner the problem is solved, the easier 
It will be to solve. In 1940 there were 4,048,- 
610 Income-tax payers; in 1941 there were 
7,646,473; in 1942, 17,688,219. On the let of 
January 1943, under the revenue hill of 1942, 
there will be 26,000,000 taxpayers In debt to 
the Federal Government for tax on their 1942 
Income—^an increase of 22,850,000 since 1940. 
It is clear that the Government cannot con¬ 
tinue for long to be the creditor of some 
27,000.000 taxpayers and their families in debt 
for ircome tax, particularly when there Is no 
substantial question of revenue involved In 
skipping a year and getting the whole country 
on a current pay-as-you-go basis. 

Not only are the numbers of taxpayers much 
larger than they were, but the amount of 
debt for each taxpayer is much greater than 
Is commonly understood. Here are the fig¬ 
ures now in the new tax bill. Unless we get 
the pay-as-you-go plan, a man with a taxable 
net income, after exemptions, of $4,000 in 
1942 will owe the Government $820 on New 
Year's Day 1943. If his income as above 
was $5,009, his debt will be $1,080; and if 
$10,000, the Government will claim $2,620 
from him, even though his earnings are lower 
in 1943 or completely disappear. If he dies, 
these sums will be taken from whatever re¬ 
mains of bis estate. 

The income-tax debt on smaller incomes Is 
likewise startling. For example, a taxable net 


Income, after exemptions, of $2,500 leaves a 
debt for nex\, year of $4^ and even $1,000 
means $190 still to be paid. A stenographer 
who has been making $30 a week during 1942 
and who gets married in the early part of next 
year will carry to the altar an income-tax bill 
for $192.04; and if she happened to be a secre¬ 
tary getting $50 a week, the happy couple will 
start off being In debt to Uncle Sam for 
$386.40 on her account. 

If the pay-as-you-go plan is adopted, all 
these taxpayers will be income-tax-debt free, 
except for any necessary year-end adjustment. 
And they will stay on a current paid-up basis, 
since they will be paying income taxes on 
wbat they earn as they earn it. 

THREX-WAT PLAN 

The pay-as-you-go income-tax plan Is a 
three-way plan; It applies only to individuals 
and not to corporations. First of all, it is a 
plan that will relieve thousands of citizens 
from hardship and distress arising from In¬ 
come-tax debt, and that will bring peace of 
mind to millions more who are in income- 
tax-debt danger. 

Second, it Is a method for clearing the decks 
for an all-out war-financing program. If we 
can all be free of income-tax debt on the first 
of next year, we can start on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and stay there. If we need high with¬ 
holding taxes, we can have them; if we need 
to supplement voluntary savings with com¬ 
pulsory savings, we can do that, too. But 
whatever Is called for. It would be paid out of 
the current year's income as an assessment 
on the same year's Income. We would not 
bo paying for dead horses while we are fighting 
a war. 

In the third place, the pay-as-you-go 
Income-tax plan is the best kind of financial 
planning for the post-war period. Our poli¬ 
cies can then be forward looking, not back¬ 
ward looking. We will not be trying to col¬ 
lect Income taxes from people who are unem¬ 
ployed; we will not be debating whether we 
should collect taxes on 1041 incomes from 
men recently demobilized from the armed 
forces. We will not have a spending spree in 
the first little boomlet, financed on unpaid 
taxes, and then a tax-debt headache if in¬ 
comes Bliould drop off for a year or so. 

The answer to the problem Is to pay as we 
go, but the practical question arises—^how can 
we pay our taxes on current Income at the 
same time we are paying our taxes on last 
year's Income? The answer Is as simple as 
daylight saving. When we decided that it 
was In the national interest to save fuel and 
power by going to work an hour earlier in the 
morning, we simply turned all of our clocks 
ahead and went on with our business. 

This is what has been suggested to Con¬ 
gress as the answer to the personal income- 
tax problem: that we turn our tax clocks 
ahead 1 year. 

The Income taxes which we are paying this 
year are taxes on our 1941 Incomes, so what 
the plan means is that this year the taxes 
which we are paying out of our 1942 Income 
would be taxes on our i942 Income, and that 
at tho end of the year we would be paid up, 
or practically so. Then next year in 1943 we 
would be paying on 1943, and so on. 

If at the end of 1942 we have paid too much 
tax, we will get a credit. If we have not paid 
enough, we will make up the difference. This 
adjustment will be made in March of 19x3 
when we file our new income-tax return. So 
we shall be out of debt to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment on our income tax, and instead be on a 
continuing cash basis. 

In view of the lateness in adopting a tax 
program, I have suggested that for those tax¬ 
payers who have never filed an income-tax 
return the year 1942 ahould be skipped for 
them as a matter of practical necessity. 

You may ask how the Government can 
cancel the 1941 Income tax without losing a 
lot of money that Is badly needed for the war 
effort. The answer is this; Since we all go 
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•long paying our Income tax on our current 
Income, the Government wlU reoelve in IMS 
just aa much and perhapa even more revenue 
than under the present eystem. The Gov¬ 
ernment will ultimately lose the IMl tax, but 
this loss will not occur untU we either die or 
•top earning money, which means that the 
loss will be spread over the lifetime of the 
present income-tax-paying generation. 

The Treasury has never considered taxes 
receivable as an aseet, and so these taxes can 
be written off the balance sheet of the Gov¬ 
ernment without the change of a single 
penny. The Treasury has made the point 
that the plan would involve the cancelation 
of several blUlons of taxes and that this is no 
time to oanc^ taxes; but as the Treasury 
itself admits, the plan would not reduce tax 
receipts except over a period of many years, 
and so since actual revenue is the thing that 
coxmts now, mere bookkeeping entries are 
not important. 

The Treasury feels that a withholding tax 
is highly important in keeping taxpayers cur¬ 
rent. I, too, favor a withholding tax, because 
it makes it easier for people to keep on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. But if we want a withhold¬ 
ing tax, the pay-as-you-go plan la the only 
way to solve the problem of having a with¬ 
holding tax without having some amoimt of 
double taxation, that Is, of paying 2 years* 
taxes In one. If a withholding tax provision 
turns out to be either undesirable or im¬ 
practical. the pay-as-you-go plan stands on 
its own feet as a sound method of getting the 
country free of income-tax debt. 

The difficulty with the plan that seems to 
loom largest In the minds of some is the so- 
called windfall problem. I pointed out In my 
original statement that under any plan that 
gives equal treatment to all taxpayers there 
win he a certain number of windfall cases, 
cases of individuals who will benefit unduly 
because of the fact that for them 1041, or 
whatever year Is skipped, happened to be a 
year of unusually large income, larger than 
that of the years that preceded or that fol¬ 
lowed. Consequently, whatever year is select¬ 
ed. these persons would receive unintended 
benefits. 

In ansvrer. I have pointed out that no tax 
program will cut with the precision of a sur¬ 
geon's knife. Furthermore, these few indi¬ 
viduals could not have foreseen that this 
plan would be suggested or adopted, and 
therefore no deliberate manipulation of in¬ 
come for this purpose Is Involved. 

So far as ^hera Is Inequity, It resides in 
being too beneficial to some few taxpayers, 
but since the plan is beneficial to all and 
harmful to none, Inequity of this kind, 
thoxigh regrettable. Is an imperfection of a 
minor order as compared with the great good 
that will be achieved. 

I have no doubt that once a clear idea has 
been formed as to what windfall cases under 
the plan should be taken to be, that provi¬ 
sions can be drawn to catch many of them. 
I shall suggest certain provisions a little 
later on. But at best it might not be pos¬ 
sible to catch them all—^what then? 

There are some things that are worse than 
a few windfall cases. One would be not to 
adopt any pay-as-you-go plan at all. An¬ 
other would be to adopt a plan so compli¬ 
cated or BO imcertain In Its effect that the 
great good of pay-as-you-go would not be 
achieved. Another would be not to give 
equal treatment to all taxpayers under the 
plan lest the windfall cases receive undue 
benefits. 

Much as 1 dislike windfalls, even if they 
cannot be entirely eliminated, I am still for 
the plan. I cannot bring myself to the point 
of refusing to do good for millions simply 
because I will be doing too much good for a 
few that don't deserve it. 

I have made the following three suggestions 
for mintmissing the problem of "windfall" 
cases: 

(1) Do not cancel the IMl income tax on 
capital gains. A large part of the true "vdnd- 


fair problem comes from capital gains be¬ 
cause the year In which the gain Is taxed .Is 
the year in which the transaction happens to 
be closed. Capital gains are not Uks ordi¬ 
nary rsomring inooma, and can be properly 
separated out in the plan. 

(2) Provide a special death tax to recover 
what may be considered "windfalls" arising 
because of death in 1M2, or during some ap¬ 
propriate transition period. This tax should 
be steeply graduated and should take most of 
the higher-bracket income tax that would bo 
otherwise canceled, but it ahouid leave some 
balance of the canceled tax in the estate sub¬ 
ject to ordinary estate taxes only. 

<8) Take an average of IMO, IMl, and IMa 
in all oases where claim for credit exceeds 
$10,000, or some other suitable amount. The 
average of the 3 years will be a practical way 
of determining a fair normal Income for IMl, 
Instead of "windfall" income. The cancela¬ 
tion of IMl tax would apply to this average 
income only, and the balance of tax on actual 
IMl Income to the extent that it exceeded 
$10,000 would not be credited or refunded. 

The Treasury has proposed a modified plan 
which would apply to the full tax debt of 
some taxpayers and to only a part of the tax 
debt of the rest. Concretely, the Treasury 
proposed that the tax year of 1M2 rather than 
IMl be skipped, and then for only the lowest 
two brackets—that is 10 percent—and that 
the balance of the tax debt remaining should 
be paid over the next 2 or 3 years, this, in 
addition to current income taxes that will 
be payable in those years. The Treasury con¬ 
cedes that this would leave between 10 and 
20 percent of our taxpayers still owing the 
Government for taxes on their last year's 
Income. This group of 10 to 20 percent in¬ 
cludes practically all of administrative, tech¬ 
nical. and professional men and women who 
need freedom from income-tax debt danger 
as much as anyone else. The Treasury's pro¬ 
posal to change the year from IMl to 1942 
would eliminate from benefits of the plan 
the millions of men who have gone into the 
armed services and Into the Government this 
year. 

GIVXS W9UAL TBIAXlfXNT 

Quite apart Itom the question as to who is 
included or excluded, or for bow much, I 
personally favor as a matter of principle the 
over-all application of the pay-as-you-go plan 
for eliminating tax debt, giving all taxpayers 
eqtial treatment under the plan. 

These are my reasons: For those in the lower 
brackets the plan will obviously have far- 
reaching beneficial results, since unfortunate 
circmnstances of loss of income will not be 
doubly unfortunate because of last year's 
debt. 

For those in the middle brackets, it will 
eliminate oountless personal and family trag¬ 
edies, free many able citisens for public 
service, and step up the efllcienoy of Ameri¬ 
can industry by making possible the retire¬ 
ment and pensioning of executives who are 
holding on, largely to pay their Income tax, 
and never catching up. 

For those In the upper brackets, it will 
make much less practical difference than 
might appear. First, because, like anybody 
else, as loi^g as they have their income they 
continue to pay their taxes; and, second, 
when they die, what otherwise would have 
been paid by an individual as income tax on 
the previous year's income is subject to estate 
taxes in the highest brackets. 

But apart from the practical considerations, 
the reason I favor over-all application of the 
principle Is because It gives equal treatment 
to all taxpayers under the plan. In adopting 
pay-as-you-go, by skipping 1941, I believe 
we should treat aU citizens alike; as we turn 
the tax clock ahead for some, we should turn 
It ahead for all, and get the whole Nation out 
of income-tax debt by the beginning of 1943. 

Insofar as we want more equality of In¬ 
come and of wealth, we can have these 
through the progressive income tax and the 
progressive inheritance tax, but we Should 


not use this general Inoome-tsx reform— 
l^y-as-you-iQ—unequally to sooelerate in* 
directly the Impset at progressive taxatloii. 

The lack of force In the objections whiOh 
have been mads to the plan has been ap¬ 
parent to press and public alike and has 
been the subject of Nation-wide comment. 
The dislike of windfall oasee waa fait by 
aome, but X have euggeeted above three 
methoda that would elimlnata all of the 
most objectionable windfall eases. The 
principle of equM treatment to all taxpayers 
under the plan has been questioned, but by 
surprisingly few. Z have pointed out that, 
even if Congress desires to limit the applica¬ 
tion of this principle, we can still have a 
pay-as-you-go Inoome-tax plan, but it will 
leave part of our oitiaena with a ramaining 
Income-tax debt. The specific modified 
plans suggested by the Trmiiry have been 
grossly Inadequate so far as eliminating in¬ 
come-tax debt is ooncemed. 

ooNoaxss coMexDxas plan 

The pay-as-you-go plan was recommended 
unanimously Ity a subcommittee of the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee and was later re¬ 
jected by the full committee. The plan may 
be rejected over and over again but these 
rejectionB solve no problems. If the plan le 
killed in committee, it will be introduced on 
the floor of Congress. If it is killed on the 
floor before elections. It will reappear after 
elections. If it is kiUed in 1942, it wUl be 
revived in IMS. The plan stands on its own 
feet as a legislative measure, and can be 
enacted to start all of us on a i>ay-as-you-go 
basis for 1948 any time up until March 15, 
1948, the day the next inoome-tax declara¬ 
tion has to be made. 

I feel that the pay-ae-you-go income-tax 
plan In a form acceptable to Congress will 
certainly be adopted, because income-tax 
payers want to be free of Income-tax debt 
and they know It can be done without hurt¬ 
ing the Treasury and without paying 2 years* 
taxes In one. The taxpayers know that pay 
as you go solves the problem simply and 
fairly by skippmg an income-tax year. They 
know the whole trouble was caused by a 
basic defect in our Income-tax law, which 
has existed from the beginning: That of 
paying a tax on last year's income out of 
this year's receipts. The defect was not their 
fault, and they know it. They want It cor- 
racted this year and they want to be on a 
pay-as-you-go basis by the beginning ot 1948. 

As a nation of individuals we wUl be better 
able to meet the present and to attack what¬ 
ever the future has in store for us if we are 
paid up in our income tax. and, being out 
of income-tax debt we can pay as we go out 
of what we earn. 


The New Rcgiublic and the Union for 
Democratic Action 


REACARKB 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 

OF NSW JXaSET 

IN THE BOUBB OF RSFRBSlSfTATlVaB 

Thursday, October 1$, 1942 

Mr. THOMA8 of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 18 of this year the 
New Republic magazine, in ccdlaboratlon 
with the Union for Democratic Action, 
issued a special supplement entitled **A 
Congress To Win the War.'* HiIb was 
the keynote of tlie now fatnous purge 
campatyii of Members 6f Congress which 
the Communists and their dupes sought 
to bring about Shortly alter the issue 
of this special supplement the Special 
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Committee on Un-American Activities 
issued Report No. 2277, which exposed 
and discredited the phony organization 
known as the Union for Democratic 
Action. We all know now that their 
purge campaign has been a colossal flop, 
and little is now heard of the Union for 
Democratic Action, but their coconspira¬ 
tor, the New Republic, is not so faint¬ 
hearted and has Just issued a supple¬ 
ment to their October 5 issue entitled 
“A Voter’s Handbook.’* The first section 


of this sheet describes the debacle the 
United States would be in in the event 
of a Republican victory in the coming 
elections. The last section proceeds to 
instruct the voters on who to elect in 
order to win the war. 

I think it is pertinent that the purgees 
of this body should know the record of 
the controlling editors of the New Re¬ 
public, namely: Messrs. Bruce Bliven, 
Malcolm Cowley, and George Soule. You 
will recall that this Malcolm Cowley is 

BRUCE BLIVEN 


the same Individual who was discharged 
from his $8,000 a year Government posi¬ 
tion in the Office of Facts and Figures 
after the chairman of our committee. 
Mr. Dies, exposed him as a Commimlst 
on the floor of this House on January 15. 

*rherefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to Include in my remarks 
a partial list of the Communist affilia¬ 
tions of these three individuals as re¬ 
vealed by the records of the Dies com¬ 
mittee: 


Communist-front organization 

1 Association of the individual 

Authority 

Amorlcan Youth Congress. . _ 

1 Member, national advisory committee.......... 

Youngvillo, U. 8. A., p. 62. 

Daily Worker, Juno 17, 1937, p. 2. 

Dally Worker, Apr. 6,1937, p. 9. 

Dally Worker, July 26,1936, p. 2. 

Demand j)Rrdon for German Communists.... 


Frontier Films.. 

1 Mpmhor, n.dvini'iry Itonrd _ 

International Juridical Association... 

Signer ol statomeut. 

International Publishers... 

New Masses.... ... 

Writer... 

Contrlhiitor--__ 

('ataiog, p. 12. 

New Masses, Jan. 2,1934, p. 22. 
Letterhead, Oct. 3, 1936. 

Nonr)artIsnn Commitfoe for the Rccicction of Congressman Viio Marcantonio_ 


Protest against ban on Browder. 

,, , -- -- _ 

Signer ___-_ 

Dally Worker, Oet. 17, 1030 p. 1. 




MALCOLM COWLEY 


American Friends of the Soviet Union... 

American l4‘ftRuo AKainst War and Fascism. 

Anierlcan Lcapuc for Peace and Ucmocnicy, New York City Division. 

Do ... .. 

American League for Peace and Domoenwy, Fifth New Ycjrk City Confereneo. 

Tall for the support of the Communist Party, national elections and its candidates.. 

Citizens Committee for Arator.... 

Committee for 1. Amter’s candidacy. 

Communist Part y. 

loaitue of Professional Groups. 

New Hepiiblic.... 

Friends of the Soviet Union... 

Frontier Films. 

Gerson supporters. 

Golden Pook of American Friendship... 

International l4ibor Defense. 

I^SKue of American Writers.. 

League ol Professional Groups for Foster and Ford... 

Mother Bloor Banquet..... 

New York City Conference Against War and Fascism.. 

Open letter to President Roosevelt. 

Protest against ban on Browder speech. 

Bovict Russia Today. 


Chairman of I.cnin meeting.. 

Member, national executive committee. 

Member, advisory board. 

_do. 

Indorser..... 

Signer of call.... 

Member. 

_do. 

Literary editor. 

Signer oi statement supjwtlng Communist 
Party. 

Elections. 

Contributing editor, Soviet Russia Today. 

Member, advisory board. 

Signer ol letter... 

Signer... 

Siionsor, Christmas drive. 

vice president. 

Member.. 

Sponsor.. 

_do. 

Signer, protest against attack on right of Com* 
luunlst Party to use ballot. 


Speaker at discuiraiun at Mecca Tomplo, Mar. 19, 


Sunday Worker. 

Third American Writers’ Congress. 


1937. 

Contributor... 

Speaker, general delegates session.. 


Daily AVorker, Jon. 24,1938, p. 2, 
Letterhead, Aug. 22, 

LtMicrliead, dated Sept. 22, lfi:i8. 
liOttcrhead. Mar. 21, IWlO. 

Daily Worker, Mar. 4,1939, p. 2. 

Dally Worker, Sept. 14, 1932, p. 1, c. 2. 
New Masses, Nov. H, 1938, p. 25. 

Doily Worker, Oct. 21, 3936, p. 2. 

luaily Worker, Kov. f, K33, p. 2, 

T..eUorhead, Juno 28,1932. 

Dally Worker, Apr. 6,1937, p, 9. 

Dally Worker, Feb. 10,1938,!». 1. 
Soviet Russia Today, Nov. 1937, p. 70. 
Kqual Justice. Nov, 1988, p. 4. 
Letterhead, July 7,1930. 

Culture and the Crisis, p. 32. 

Program, Jan. 24, 1986, p. 9. 

Dally Worker, Jon. 11,1937, p. 2. 

Dolly Worker, July 23,1940, p. 1, c. 0, 

Dally Worker, Oct. 17,1036, p. 1. 

New Masses, Mar. 10,1937, p. ao. 

Daily Worker, Dec. 21.1935, p. 3. 
Progwm of the Third American 
Writers’ Congress. 


GEORGS SOULE 


American Friends of the Soviet Union.... 

Do...... 

American Youth Congress. 

Congres.s of Youth. 

Demand pardon for German Communists. 

Frontier Films. 

International Juridical Association. 

International Publishers. 


League of American Writers_ 

Do... 

New Masses letter to President. 
Boviet Russia Today. 


Speaker, 


Member, national advisory board. 
Signer of call.. 


A^mbcr, advisory board. 

Stener of stotomont.. 

Writer; Introduction to pamphlet by V. Chom- 
adanov, of the Young Communist League of 
the Soviet Union. 

Signer of statement. 

Signer of petition supporting Gerson.. 

Signer.. 

Contributor... 


Dally Worker, Jan. 29,1038, p. 8. 
Dally Worker, Feb. 2, 1938, p. 2. 
YoungvJlle, U. S. A., p. 64. 
Proceedings, July 1-6,1030, p. 2. 
Dally Worker, Juno 17, 1937, p. 2. 
Daily Worker, Apr. 6.1987, p. 9. 
Dally W^orker, July 25,1930, p. 2. 
Dolly Worker, Apr. 30,1936, p. 6. 


Dally W^orkor, Fept. 1,1936, p. 4. 
Dally W’orker, Mar. 10,1938, p. 1. 

New Ma.sses, Apr. 2, 1940, p. 21. 

Soviet Russia Today. Sept. 1930, p. 29. 


Draft Tills Surplus Manpower 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or MISSOURI 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» Octoiber 15,1942 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rsc- 
ORD. I include the following article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, from the Washington 
Tlmes-Herald of October 9,1942: 

mtATT THIS SURPLUS MANPOWER 

(By Frank O. 'Waldrop) 

In war, aaorlflce and privation are the com¬ 
mon .lot of the people. The Government 


makes all the war plans, decides all the war 
issues, and disposes of the people’s lives and 
property. 

The Government asks for and gets what¬ 
ever the people have that the Government 
wants for the war. 

It would seem, therefore, to be the duty of 
the Government to set the people a good ex¬ 
ample of wartime conduct, and to avoid any 
appearance of waste. 

Is it fair to ask that private citizens give 
away their extra possessions to the scrap 
campaign when the Government Itself is 
negligent and slow at surrendering scrap? 

Is it fair to demand the private citizen 
spend his every hour thinking of ways to 
lower his own standard of living when the 
Government Itself goes on behaving like a 
fool with money? 

Of aU shortage the clvU population must 
endure, the worst is the shortage of man¬ 
power. Take a look at the want ad section 


In this paper. Take a look at the news on 
page 1. any day. 

Short on soldiers. Short on sailors. Short 
on war plant workers. Short on farm labor. 
And shortest of all on workers’ in ordinary 
commerce and trade. 

But In one department there Is no short¬ 
age—In the civil branches of the United 
States Government. 

One way to Judge how luxuriously the 
Government is treating Itself is by looking 
at the employment figures. 

The latest of these just came to hand yes¬ 
terday afternoon, and disclosed that in Au¬ 
gust there were 265,372 Federal employees in 
Washington, exclusive of the military. Of 
these. 67,921 were in the War Department, 
40,073 in the Navy, and 31,800 in the war 
establishments such as War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administration, Cen¬ 
sorship, and Board of Economic Warfare, 
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Total aasSgned to the war effort. ISS.TM. 
That leavee 129.578 FeAeral emtdoyeea In 
nonwar werk. 

And coiild any of them he epared? Well, 
this writer has his own favorite test of gov- 
ermnental waste. That Is by measure of the 
hand-outs. Yee; they're still coming in by 
the armful. 

For years a messenger has ShulBed into this 
ollloe every few days with a hand-delivered 
message about the docket at the United 
States Ck>urt of Claims and Customs Appeals. 

Why? Nobody knows. But he keeps on 
coming. He is a symbol. 

Just the other day news came to the effect 
that the Office of Defense Transportation is 
adding 8,000 more people here so It can dis¬ 
tribute stickers to all the 6,000,000 trucks in 
the country. The stickers are to certify the 
trucks are necessary. 

In December 1941 the total number of 
persons employed by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment for all civilian work was 1,670,000. 
In the 6 months ending July 31.1942. another 
657.010 civilian employees had been added. 

Of this army totaling 2327,982 Federal 
pay rollers, hundreds of thousands could be 
released for useful work and the Government 
would suffer not at all, but only work more 
freely. 

Through the efforts of the Joint Commit¬ 
tee on Reduction of Noneesential Expendi¬ 
tures. Congress has been able to make a slight 
start in the right direction. 

Senator Haiwt F. Btxd, of Virginia, and 
Representative Robert L. DotroRTON. of 
North Carolina, have led the lights to put 
the committee's Ideas into effect. 

As a result, several useless bureaus have 
been lopped off, and economies effected—^but 
not nearly enough to make a real dent. 

We still have the alphabetical 8\ui;>lus— 
National Youth Administration, Work Proj¬ 
ects Administration, Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration, and all the rest. Btrd plans a 
hearing. Just after the elections, to show the 
uselessness of a National Youth Administra¬ 
tion In times like these. 

But why is a congressional Investigation 
necessary? Anybody with common sense can 
see the ridiculousness of the National Youth 
Administration and its "veteran youth'* in 
these times. 

Why doesn’t the Government set an exam¬ 
ple of wartime living? 

Why not come down off the luxurious 
scale of manpower waste to which it is ac¬ 
customed? 

Why not donate its extra employees to Paul 
McNutt, head of the Manpower Commission, 
to be used in relieving the terrible and 
growing shortage of farm workers? 

Why wait until Congress exposes the whole 
lazy gang and shows the people of America 
the weakness of the system running the 
country and everybody in it? 

Sacrifice is the watchword Government has 
ordered for all the people. 

When will the Government begin to sacri¬ 
fice. too? 


Equality of Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OE REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MXaSOXTRX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include an 
address by Edward A. 0*Neal. a member 
of the new Board of Bconomie Stabili¬ 
zation, headed by Mr. Justice Byrnes, de« 


Itvered at Des M<^es, Xowa, OctiAer 10, 
1042 . 

Mr. O’Neal said: 

It is always a Joy for me to come to Xowa. 
No matter bow often Z ocme, X never oeese 
to marvel over the agrlcttitural wealth that 
you, have here. Tboee ef you who have 
always lived here take your marvoiouily fer¬ 
tile BoU for granted. X know that you can’t 
possibly appreciate what you have, but t can 
appreciate it because I oome from a region 
where worn and eroded soil is one of our 
greatest probtems. If our fermere bad the 
sou you have here, they would think they 
were in Paradise. 

Z wonder if you realise that in this State 
you have nearly 25 percent of all of the top- 
grade land in the whole United Btatee. The 
Ziord has been good to Xowa, and you people 
have made the most of what you have. You 
produce a greater volume of farm oommoditlea 
than any other State. Your average farm in¬ 
come is the highest for any State. You have 
only 8 percent of the farm population of this 
country, but you receive 6A percent of the 
farm Income. 

Perhaps you wiU be able to appreciate a 
little more fully bow fortunate you are in 
Iowa when X teU you that farm income in 
Iowa last year amoimted to more, actually 
more, than the entire South received for 
cotton lint last year. Your farm income was 
greater than the total farm income of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
And every one of those States has more farm¬ 
ers than there are In Xowa. 

Iowa is the greatest corn-producing State. 
The aborigines rightly considered com as a 
gift of the gods, and It had a big place in their 
religious ceremonies. I can appreciate how 
they felt about com, because to me, who grew 
up on fat hack and turnip greens and com 
bread, com is almost sacred. It carries 
within its yellow grains, as Governor Oglesby 
of minola said, health and strength for ail 
the Nation. It has an economic significance 
today comparable to its religious significance 
to primitive tribes. It is the basic feed grain 
in the production of meat, milk, and poultry 
products. It Is the great fundamental in the 
farm production of the Com Belt, which each 
year produces half the agricultural wealth of 
the Nation. 

Your State has few large cities, and there¬ 
fore your economy is primarily and domi¬ 
nantly agrlcultxiral. Your people, as 1 have 
said, have made the most of their magnifi¬ 
cent heritage of natural wealth, and you have 
preserved a wholesome and notable agrarian 
philosophy. You represent the finest and 
best of our great sgriculUsral tradition. You 
have been in the forefront of the Farm Bu¬ 
reau movement from the beginning. Jim 
Howard. Ed Cunningham, John Goverdale, 
Charlie Hearst, and others in the early dajrs 
supplied much of the drive that built the 
organization; and today Francis Johnson. 
Allan Kline, V. B. Hamilton, and thslr asso¬ 
ciates are carrying on in the true Iowa tradi¬ 
tion. 

Your State has given us three Secretaries 
4a Agriculture, and all of them have left 
their imprint on the agriculture of the Na¬ 
tion. I well recall that In 1982 I made a 
trip to Hyde Park to do what X oould to pre¬ 
vent the appointment of an easterner to the 
position, and to urge that the dletixigulshed 
son of Iowa who is now Vice President be 
appointed instead. AU of agriculture owes 
a debt to Iowa for the leadership that it has 
produced. Iowa has never failed agriculture, 
and it has never failed the Nation In a crisis. 

Now. today, when our country is facing the 
greatest test it has ever faced, you ere out in 
front, doing more than your share. X am 
told that Iowa has sent more men to the 
Navy than any other State. Your boys are 
in the armed forces on every front, your girls 
are in the Bed Cross, and all who remain at 
home are working thair hearts out. You 
have aoeeptsd your fespontgibtHty aa thaieaCU 


ing farm State by producing this year the 
greatect volume at farm oommodltiee ever 
produced in history. You are doing your 
part, and more, to win this greatest of all 
wars tor the pressrvatlon of dtmooracy. 
Your actions eloquently proclaim the fact 
that you are supporting our Cornmander in 
Chief with ail your strength. Through your 
organization, you pledged your loyalty and 
support In words, and you are oanylng out 
that pledge in daily and long-oontinued toil. 

On Tuesday night in Chicago. Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard said frankly that 
England would long ago have laUen if the 
United States had not been able to supply 
our ellies with the most important munition 
of war—food. After this wsr has been won. 
we will not argue about what group or groups 
did the most to win It; hut we will know that 
without food for our armies and our Allies 
it oould not have been won. 

Inst week Donald Nelson, Chief of the War 
Production Board, told the Bouse Agricul¬ 
tural Committee that farmers have rendered 
outstanding service to the Nation in produc¬ 
ing the greatest volume of food and fiber ever 
produced in all history. He said: "I honestly 
believe the farmers have done more in the 
last year in the way of trying to do a good Job 
than any other group Z know of." 

Just now. we, as farmers, have only one 
great common atm, and that Is to win the war. 
We want to do our part, and we want all 
other groups to do their several parts In this 
great effort. We want to gear our efforts into 
the efforts of all other groups, to the end 
that a united nation will hurl into the strug¬ 
gle the last ounce of power we can generate 
to smash the Axis. All other considerations 
must be secondary. 

I am glad that our President made a trip 
around the country recently to find out for 
himself Just how deeply the people are in 
the war. From his own statements, it ap¬ 
pears that he foimd out plenty. He said 
in so many words that the morale of the 
people Is higher than the morale of the 
capital. The plain fact is that the people 
have been far ahead of the capital all the 
time, and that much of the bungling of the 
war effort has been due to the zeal of bureau¬ 
crats in Washington to utilize the war emer¬ 
gency as a means of promoting their own 
pet Boclal theories. To cover up their own 
incompetency, they have built up the myth 
of "complacency" on the part of the people. 

I feel certain that if President Roosevelt 
had made his trip before his Labor Day 
speech he would not have accused fanners 
of bringing on the danger of infiation. If he 
could have talked to some of the old men 
who have come out of retirement to take the 
place of younger men who have gone to war; 
if be could have talked to aome of the farm 
mothers who have seen their sons march 
off to war, leaving their parents to work 
longer hours and to carry heavier burdens 
than they have ever known before—then I 
don't believe the President would have told 
laboring people, on their national holiday, 
that farmers were the ones that have been 
most responsible for creating the danger of 
inflation. And at my friend Ed Babcock of 
New York said, if he oould have known that 
some of these farm mothers who have given 
their sons would cry themselves to sleep that 
night after hearing the President’s address, 
he would not have done it. 

Farmers have been the special targets of 
newspaper abuse during recent months. We 
have been pictured as greedy, grasping, and 
ungrateful citizens. Why? Because farm 
prices have gone up. Because farm ihcdme 
has gone up we have been charged with being 
theehief cause of inllatioh. ITie Farm Bureau 
has been singled out for special attack, be¬ 
cause it has been said that the Farm Bureau 
members ere land-huge—big "corporation 
farmeiz.*^ or "eominercial fafrttem." Our ene¬ 
mies say gUbty that the Farm Bureau mpre- 
eente amf the 88 peioeiit of the fatmeni who 
pcotooe 90 yatamt of the food and Sbit 
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produced in this country. Then, In the same 
breath they say that the little farmer on a 
patch of ground, the subsistence fanner, will 
be the one who must produce the additional 
food that /e must have to feed our Allies and 
win the war. During the hearings on the 
appropriation bill last winter we heard a lot 
of testimony by bureaucrats on this point. 
We were told that the subsistence farmer 
could produce 46 percent of the additional 
supplies of milk needed, 78 percent of the 
beans for canning, other high percentages of 
other things. That record makes interest¬ 
ing reading now, especially when we read that 
Secretary Wlckard early this week at Peoria 
recommended taking subsistence farmers off 
their farms and putting them to work in 
areas where more productive land is available. 

The Secretary Is worried, and all of us may 
well be worried too, over the problem of 
manpower on the farm next year. We will 
get by this year through long hours and hard 
work by old and young—men, women, and 
children. Two million men have left the 
farm this year, and Selective Service is ex¬ 
pected to take another million within a 
year. We have done our utmost, worked to 
the limit, this year; but next year. If we lose 
another million men, the utmost that those 
remaining can do will not be enough. Nature 
has been kind this year with favorable 
weather playing a big part In the attainment 
of record yields. We are producing more corn 
this year than any previous year except 1920, 
and growing It on less acreage. Next year 
may be a different story. Furthermore there 
will be less new farm machinery available 
next year. Tills Is particularly unfortunate 
because our farm Implements have had 
harder usage this year than ever before. In 
many cases wear and breakage have been 
excessive, due to use by inexperienced help. 
The effect of all these factors will doubtless 
be a considerable decrease In production next 
year. 

Farmers are going to put forth the last 
ounce of effort, but if our manpower and 
farm machinery are very much reduced then, 
I repeat, our best will not be enough to do 
the job that Is expected of us. The farmer 
will be helpless to do anything more about 
the problem. Already the press has carried 
stories of 10.000 farm sales in Kansas, which 
will mean that much land will lie Idle In 
that State next year. In Crawfordsvllle, Ind., 
the local paper on a single day carried adver¬ 
tisements of 17 separate farmers who were 
selling out. In Minnesota it Is estimated 
that 10,000 farm sales will be hold before the 
year Is out. In many cases Selective Service 
Is taking the farm operator into military 
service when there Is nobody left to run the 
farm except the wife, and she can*t do it be¬ 
cause she can’t get help. The story Is the 
same In all regions. It is one of our most 
threatening factors in the farm production 
picture, and farmers cannot overcome it 
without Government help. Farmers hesitate 
about asking for the assurance of labor 
through Government regimentation, but 
they positively know that definite steps must 
be taken soon to prevent serious curtailment 
of production next year. 

In discussing the new price-control bill I 
must call attention briefly to the record. The 
first price-control bill provided for farm price 
ceilings at 10 percent above parity. Secretary 
Wlckard and Price Administrator Henderson 
both endorsed this provision. There was gen¬ 
eral agreement that since prices could fiuctu- 
ate only below the ceiling that the ceiling 
must be somewhat above parity so that aver¬ 
age price for the season would be around 
parity levels. 

In our testimony on the bill we said, over 
and over again, that it would be impossible 
to control Inflation unless wages, as well as 
farm prices and industrial prices, were brought 
under control. In fact, we opposed the bill 
when it became apparent that the adminis¬ 
tration was determined to leave wages out of 


it. However, when we were assured by ad¬ 
ministration spokesmen that other ways 
would be found to control wages we with¬ 
drew our opposition. After it was passed we 
pointed out that the bill took care of farm 
prices to our satisfaction, but again we said 
definitely that the bill could not prevent in¬ 
flation unless it was supplemented with some 
means of keeping wages from getting out of 
hand. 

Experience proved that we were right. Wage 
raise followed wage raise, even in cases where 
wages were already extremely high. Over¬ 
time wage rates, time and a half for all hours 
in excess of 40 hours a week, and double time 
for Sunday work soon rolled the wage snow¬ 
ball up to huge proportions, and the admin¬ 
istration began to get scared. On Labor Day 
the President called upon Congress to stabilize 
farm prices, and he promised that If Congress 
would do that he would stabilize wages. In 
his speech the President mentioned a number 
of commodities as being dangerous because 
they were uncontrolled. On September 22, 
Congressman Paul Brown, of Georgia, said 
on the floor of the House: *'A tabulation of a 
Hat of 144 agricultural items on which parity 
prices have been computed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on August 
15, 1942, shows that 72 of these items, or 
exactly one-half of the total, are still below 
parity. Furthermore, out of the list of 20 
farm commodities which the President specifl- 
cally mentioned in his message as being un¬ 
controlled agricultural commodities. 16 out 
of the 20 were below parity on August 16, 
1942.’* 

In his testimony on the new bill. Price 
Administrator Henderson said that he was 
practically helpless to prevent farm prices 
from rising. It was pointed out to him that 
hogs were selling far above the celling level 
of 110 percent of parity. Senator Taft 
charged that ’’the Government long before 
could have fixed the price of pork products 
at less than they are today,** "That is cor¬ 
rect," replied Mr. Henderson. ''However, 
there are many administrative reasons for 
not doing It. • • • However, the Govern¬ 

ment’s own activities and the readjustments 
that have to be made • • • have run 
the hog price up to something above $15.** 

I give Mr. Henderson credit for one thing: 
He did not try to dodge the issue. He ad¬ 
mitted not only that the Government had 
not tried to impose a celling at 110 percent 
of parity but also that the Government had 
Itself driven the hog price above that level. 

Farmers rightly resented the charge that 
they were mainly responsible for inflation. 
As a matter of fact, farm Income Is not the 
big explosive factor in Inflation. Farm prices 
reached an index of 244 in World War 
No. 1, and hourly earnings of faotoiy workers 
reached 278. Now farm prices are only 154, 
while hourly earnings of factory workers are 
at 397. In other words, farm prices are about 
one-third less that in the other war period, 
while factory wages are about one-third above 
that period. 

Wages and salaries this year will total at 
least $75,000,000,000 while net farm income 
will be between ten and eleven billions. 
(Newspaper commentators like to quote the 
gross farm income of fifteen billions, but that 
isn’t fair because labor’a income is net, and to 
make the comparison fairly, the farm net 
income must be used). Let's make a com¬ 
parison. Our enemies object to using the 
1909-14 period as a base, so we will use a very 
recent period, 1936-39. Since that period, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports 
that the cost of living has gone up 17.4 
percent, while wages have increased 113 per¬ 
cent. In the lig^t of these figures, can any 
reasonable man assert that the cost of living 
Is more dangerously inflationary than the 
113 percent rise in wages? 

After much wrangling, the new price con¬ 
trol bill was passed on October 2, a day after 
the expiration of the time limit impoMd on 


Congress by the President. The "Big Four** 
national form organizations. Farm Bureau, 
Grange, Co-op Council, and the Milk Pro¬ 
ducers Association stood shoulder to shoiilder 
and battled as one all during the fight. The 
Farmers Union preferred to go along with 
the C. I. O. in opposition to what the farm 
groups were advocating. Never, since the 
early days of 1933, when the first A. A. A. 
legislation was passed, have 1 seen such unity 
in American agriculture. 

The fight was a bitter one, and It served 
a useful ptirpose in demonstrating the vast 
power that agriculture can muster when It 
unites Its forces on a major Issue. The main 
issue was the provision in the bill which re¬ 
quires that labor costs be taken into consid¬ 
eration in determining price ceilings. The 
necessity of this provision was clearly brought 
out In the hearings and the debate on the 
floors of both Houses. It quickly became 
apparent that the Nation next year will be 
facing a most acute manpower problem, and 
that farm commodities may be more valu¬ 
able in winning the war than Is all the gold 
that is burled in the Kentucky hills. The 
farm forces won on the farm labor issue, and 
we thought we had won on the issue of 
price floors at 90 percent of parity, but at 
the last minute the conference committee of 
the two Houses changed this provision, which 
had been approved by both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, to give the President the power to keep 
loan levels on feed grains (Including wheat) 
at 85 percent or to raise them to 90 percent. 
The President has already announced that 
corn and wheat loan levels will be left at 85 
percent of parity. That means that for the 
second time this year growers of wheat and 
corn have been discriminated against. It 
was entirely uncalled for, because present 
market prices for meat, dairy and poultry 
products are high enough to permit a 6-per¬ 
cent rise in cost of feed. 

The law directs the President to stabilize 
farm prices at the highest price paid from 
January 1 to September 15, 1942, or at 
parity, and to stabilize wage levels at the 
highest levels reached from January 1 to 
September 16, with neither increases nor de¬ 
creases permitted unless certified by the War 
Labor Board, and only to correct inequalities, 
eliminate substandard wages, or aid in the 
war effort. The War Labor Board’s jurisdic¬ 
tion is extended to all industries and all 
employees, instead of only those involved In 
labor disputes. 

One feature of the legislation is the author¬ 
ity to pay subsidies to producers in order to 
keep market prices down. Farmers rightly 
regard the payment of subsidies In this way 
as wrong in principle. A friend of mine in 
Canada, Mr. W. E. Haskins, secretary of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, summed 
up the arguments against subsidies very 
neatly as follows, in a recent letter to me 
regarding Canadian experience with sub¬ 
sidies: "There are two chief objections to 
the subsidy method. The first is that city 
people always regard the subsidy as a gift 
from themselves to the farmers. They forget 
that it comes out of general revenue and 
that farmers pay taxes too. We contend 
that the shoe Is on the other foot, and that 
the purpose of the subsidy is to enable the 
consumer to secure food at less than its 
fair price. It Is the consumer who is being 
subsidized, not the farmers. 

"The second objection is simply another 
way of stating the same idea. If. during the 
war, we maintain prices at a level below 
their proper value, then when the deflation 
comes • • • we start at the wrong point, 

and this is against our interest whether 
prices go up or down. The consumer ought 
to learn the true value of the food we pro¬ 
vide and expect to pay that value.” 

Farmers also properly object to the Inter¬ 
pretation of the law made by the President 
to take accoimt of Government payments In 
placing ceilings. Farmers believe that they 
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Should get parity in the marketplace now, 
of all times, when wage earners are better 
able to pay parity prices for their food than 
they have ever been. The Bureau of Agri« 
cultural Bconomics reports that food pur¬ 
chases take a smaller percent of the wage 
earner’s income now than at any time during 
the past 29 years. 

When the law was passed, I issued a state¬ 
ment in which I said that the President now 
had everything he asked Ciongreaa to give 
him to prevent inflation, that he had ap¬ 
pointed a man of his own choice to head the 
new Office of Economic Stabilissation, and 
that the responsibility was upon the Presi¬ 
dent himself. After 1 made that statement, 
the President has rather put me on the spot 
by appointing me as an agricultural mem¬ 
ber of the new Board of Economic Stabilisa¬ 
tion. headed by ICr. Justice Byrnes. In other 
words, I will have some of the responsibility 
for making the program effective. My ap¬ 
pointment will not change my opinion of the 
law. I say now as I did when it was passed, 
that the law, properly administered, can be 
a useful Instrument in curbing the inflation¬ 
ary spiral, but that a great deal depends on 
how it is interpreted and enforced. There 
are loopholes that could become extremely 
dangerpus in the hands of a poor adminis¬ 
trator. I say now that X will do evenrthing 
in my power. Insofar as I am able in an 
advisory capacity, to bring about proper in¬ 
terpretation and enforcement of the law. I 
certainly am going to advise. I say, too. that 
it will be my policy to consult with the lead¬ 
ers of the Grange, the Cooperative Council, 
and the Milk Producers Association regu¬ 
larly, and I hope the unity which we have 
achieved can be maintained. 

I am hopeful that Mr. Byrnes and the 
Board will carry out the spirit and Intent of 
the law, and I hope earnestly that everything 
possible will be done to ease the farm man¬ 
power situation. I know that the War Man¬ 
power Commission has the direct responsi¬ 
bility, but by giving proper consideration to 
wages as a factor in Imposing price ceilings, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization can do 
much to make it possible to bold key labor 
on the farm. This is one of our greatest 
problems in agriculture. President Roosevelt, 
In a letter to me some months ago. said: 
'‘Agricultural production is a matter of even 
greater concern now than when I wrote you 
in November. As a part of our production 
effort, food is still just as important as mu¬ 
nitions.’* I am glad that the President tinder- 
stands the situation, and I hope that others 
high in authority will achieve similar under¬ 
standing. 

Mr. Bymes and the new Board will have 
the heavy responsibility of making many de¬ 
cisions that will be of critical importance to 
the national economy. Other members of the 
Board are; Harold D. Smith, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget: Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury; Claude R. Wlckard, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Jesse Jones, Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce; Prances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor; Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board; William H. Davis, 
Chairman of the National War Labor Board; 
Leon Henderson, Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration; William Green and 
Philip Murray, representing labor; and James 
Patton, the other agricultural representative. 

We siiotild all realize that while it is all 
important to hold prices to a stable level, it' 
is just as important to attadr inflationary 
forces from the tax angle, too. The new in¬ 
come-tax rates tentatively approved by the 
Senate more nearly approach the recom¬ 
mendations of the Farm Bureau than any¬ 
thing heretofore proposed. But sooner or 
later additional revenue must be bad and 
probably it will*be raised through a sales 
tax or a withholding tax. Every individual 
should pay his fair alwe of the cost of the 
war, according to his ability to pay. Every 


public-opinion ptiU that has been taken 
shows unmistakably that the people want to 
pay their part. We should pay a much largsr 
part of the war cost as we go along, for the 
reason that it will be easier to pay It when 
the people have large incomee than it will 
when peace comee again. We would do well 
to prepare for additional taxes now, for most 
oertainly more tax money must be forthcom¬ 
ing soon; and the sooner additional tains are 
applied, the easier It will be to control infla¬ 
tion effectively. 

Some way simply must be foimd to tax the 
72 percent of the income of individuals that 
now is not reached by income taxes. If all 
of the Income of the 28 percent that pays 
income taxes were conflecated, it would not 
be enough. Senator Tarr said in a radio 
address recently: 

"Only twenty-six and one-half billion of 
Income out of ninety-five, or 28 percent, pays 
Income taxee. The total paid by 180,000,000 
people is two and one-half billion less than 
what we are collecting from business corpo¬ 
rations. About half of what we do get from 
individual incomes comes from those with 
incomes of more than $10,000 a year. We 
get more money from liquor and tobacco 
taxes than we do from the income of 90 per¬ 
cent of the people, those whose net income is 
$3,000 a year or less." 

I repeat, some way must be found to tax 
the 72 percent of the income that today does 
not pay income taxes. 

Now I must talk Farm Bureau for at least 
a few minutes. When I rode through this 
rich country yesterday afternoon I could not 
help hut go back in memory to 10 years ago. 
when the blight of dei»resBion had laid its 
heavy hand upon even the richest part of our 
agricultural empire. You in Iowa had the 
greatest wealth, also the greatest debts and 
highest expenses, hence you were most vul¬ 
nerable. It is not pleasant to think of farm 
foreclosures, but nevertheless it Is a whole¬ 
some thing for us to do so today, so that we 
can view things in the proper perspective. 
My plea to you is that you will not forget 
bow we got out of the terrible emergency that 
faced us in 1932 and 1933. 

You know as well as I do that we got out 
of it because organized agriculture wrote 
a bill that gave this Nation for the first 
time a national policy for agriculture. The 
farm program has been developed from a 
crude beginning in 1933 to the elaborate 
mechanism that it is today. I will not dis¬ 
cuss its administration today beyond saying 
that if everybody concerned with its ad¬ 
ministration could do as good a job as the 
community and county committees, one 
would have a hard time Bn}rthing 

to criticize. What I want to say to you, 
and what I hope you will remember, is that 
I fervently hope that $15 hogs will not cause 
Iowa farmers to forget $3 hogs in 1933. I 
hope you will remember, too, that farmers 
were able to meet the present emergency, 
and to meet it magnificently, because through 
the farm program they had been able to 
rehabilitate their industry since 1938 and 
put it in condition to meet any test. 

We should remember too, as Hiznrr Wal- 
XACE said in 1940, that farmers of this coun¬ 
try during the previous 10 years had lacked an 
average of $2,000,000,000 a year of receiv¬ 
ing parity. We subsidized consumers for 
10 years at a terrific rate, and now when 
half of our commodities reach parity price, 
the consumer brands us as profiteers. Per¬ 
haps the consumer should not be blamed 
too severely. There are thousands of young 
couples who started homemaking since 
1930 who have never until recently known 
what it is to pay prices for food which reflect 
fair prices to the producer. 1 am certain 
that all of the controversy about farm prices, 
in the press and over the radio, and in the 
Halls of Congress, has served a very useful 
purpose. I mean that Z believe the general 
public today has a better understanding of 


the importance of food in the national econ¬ 
omy than they ever had before, and they 
s^ better acquainted with some of the prob¬ 
lems of the farmer than they have ever 
been. 

And so I say again that my plea to you is 
that you heed the lessons of the past 10 years, 
and make up your minds thst you will fight 
agsinat sny and all opposition to preserve the 
princlplee of the national farm program. To 
accomplish that you will need to build your 
orgsnlaation bigger and stronger than it has 
ever been, and you will need to work at Farm 
Bureau as you have never woi^ed in the past. 

X have another appeal to make that is 
equally Important. Let's not forget the great 
agricultural institutions that have been eo 
close to us—the land-grant colleges, the Ex¬ 
tension Service, and ths experiment stations. 
Every one of you here has probably heard me 
apeak of my idea of "agriculture under one 
roor* in a county, with the county agent as 
the leader and counselor for all agriculture in 
that county. These Institutions and the 
county agent are close to the people, enjoy¬ 
ing the confidence and trust of the people, 
and we simply must maintain them so as to 
render a maximum service to agriculture. 
Those who are seeking to undermine these 
Institutions, if they were to have their way, 
would some day awake to the realization that 
in undermining the institutions they under¬ 
mined themselves and the causes they them¬ 
selves represent. 

As far as the Farm Bureau itself Is con¬ 
cerned, I say that you folks In Iowa and the 
entire Com Belt, being the natural leaders of 
the farm forces of the entire Nation, must 
realize the responsibility that such leadership 
entails. During my 20 years of experience in 
Farm Bureau work I have had the happy ex¬ 
perience of having had a part in the gradual 
welding of a powerful bond between the Com 
Belt and the South. 

It is profoundly important to the future 
welfare of agriculture that the unity we have 
achieved be continued and strengthened. 
When Congress votes on farm measures, it 
has always been a joy to me to sit in the 
gallery and see the Iowa delegation voting 
solidly, along with the entire Alabama delega¬ 
tion. And the thing that warms my heart 
particttlarly is the fact that seldom is there 
any partisanship in the vote. Fred Gxlcuxxbt 
aits on the opiMWite side from my own Ala¬ 
bama Congressman, but invariably they vote 
alike on farm measures because they are vot¬ 
ing for American agriculture. There is no 
sectionalism, no partisanship, in the votes. 
There have been many times, in fact, when 
the going has been tough in Washington, 
when I thanked God that you have a two- 
party system up here, even If we don’t have 
it in the South. 

Congress has taken a lot of abuse in recent 
months from many people, including some in 
high places in the Government. Farmers 
have not been spared either, because they 
have undertaken to advise with their legally 
elected representatives In Congress. I ask 
those who deal in villfloation and abuse to 
explain how we can have government by the 
people unless the people are permitted to 
advise with those who make the laws. I 
challenge all those attacks as attacks on 
democracy itself. Are people being asked to 
surrender their own constitutional rights and 
privileges? Who is there in Washington to 
represent the people, unless it is Congress 
itself? Isn’t that what they are elected for? 
If the people are to be excluded from having 
their say about the national policies of their 
country, then somebody is due lor a rude 
awakening when the people find out what 
has been done to them. I believe with 
William Jeffers, Administrator of the rubber 
program, that the people can’t be shoved, 
but love to ]^y the game as long as the 
rules are the same for all. It’s this thing 
of changing the rules in ths middle oC the 
game that the people don’t like. 
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Z flay to you Iowa farmers that the farm 
organizations today have a greater responal- 
blUty than they have ever had In history. 
Most of the county farm b^lreaus were or¬ 
ganized during the first World War for the 
speciflo purpose of increasing food produc¬ 
tion. Farmers responded and they plowed up 
40.000.000 additional acres of land in order 
to produce the food that was sorely needed. 
Then, when the war ended, the Government 
left them to struggle alone with the problems 
that grew out of the expansion of the farm 
economy to a wartime basis. The farmers 
had to do something about it, and the result 
was the organization of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to give farmers a voice at 
Washington in the shaping of national farm 
policies. Again farmers responded by back¬ 
ing up their organization in a long and bitter 
10-year light to have the rules of the game 
made fair to agriculture. Now. alter we have 
succeeded in large measure, we are being 
abused and vilified, and the public is told 
that farm bureau must be beaten Into sub¬ 
mission. Do these loud-mouthed critics of 
the farm bureau also hold that the labor 
organizations must also be smothered? Oh. 
no. The labor organizations are to be offi¬ 
cially recognized as the spokesmen of the 
laboring man so that all the social gains 
that labor has made in recent years can be 
continued and expanded. 

And the labor organizations are given the 
privilege of saying who can be employed in a 
defense plant, and anyone who wants work 
must pay tribute to the organization in 
Initiation fees and dues before be is per¬ 
mitted to help produce munitions. With 
farmers working 70 and 80 hours a week, the 
laboring man is not permitted to work be¬ 
yond 40 hours a week unless he la paid 
penalty wages for the overtime. In spite 
of the fact that this privileged labor can buy 
the family food with a smaller percentage 
of its Income than ever before, the farmer is 
told that the cost of food is too high. 

These are some of the challenges that are 
being hurled at the farmer. Will farmers 
accept the challenge and fight, or will they 
take it lying down? 

That is the issue today. 

Wo have pledged our all-out loyalty and 
allegiance to our Commander in Chief, and 
I am sure we renew that pledge today with 
all the earnestness of which we are capable. 
We offer up in sacrifice on the altar of free¬ 
dom our sons, our daughters, our toil, our 
blood, our suffering, and all that we hold 
dear. To win this war for freedom and 
democracy, we will give up everything that 
we possess; but there is one thing that we 
will not give up, and that is our rights under a 
democratic and constitutional government. 


The Joint Return Matter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of October 
12. 1942: 

THK JOINT-aXTTTRN MATTER 

The new Federal tax bill, as it goes to con¬ 
ference. still side-steps the extremely impor¬ 
tant matter of regularizing separate returns. 
It still gives married couples in community- 


property States a distinct advantage when 
the wife does not in fact earn any income. 

Under the biU a family In Wisconsin must 
file a Joint return if there is but one income. 
If husband and wife each have an Income, 
separate returns may be filed. In commu¬ 
nity-property States separate returns may be 
filed whether or not there is separate income— 
merely because these States presume that the 
wife earns half of any income received. 

Let’s see how this works out. Suppose we 
take a family with a $10,000 income. In 
Wisconsin, if all that Income is actually 
earned by the husband, there must be a Joint 
return, and the tax will be $1,306. If the 
husband and wife each earn half of the gross 
Income, separate returns may be filed, and 
the tax will be $966. The difference is thus 
$339. which is obviously a tidy sum. 

In the community property State, the tax 
would be $066, regardless of how the money 
was earned. In those States, therefore, fam¬ 
ilies with considerable incomes and with 
stay-at-home wives benefit markedly. 

It is a discrimination which should not be 
tolerated—a discrimination which was bad 
enough at any time but which is progres- 
elvoly worse as tax rates rise. 

It may be that Mr. Wisconsin, married and 
without dependents, should pay more or less 
than $1,305 on the $10,000 Income which he 
earns all by himself. But, whatever Mr. Wis¬ 
consin should pay under these conditions. 
Mr. California should also pay. Mr. Califor¬ 
nia should not get a special privilege merely 
because of the fact that his State’s concept 
of family Income is different from Wiscon¬ 
sin’s. 

Why 8 of the 48 States should be able to 
scare Congress into continuing this prefer¬ 
ential treatment is difficult to understand. 


Join the Navy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY L HAINES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 15,1942 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following radio ad¬ 
dress made by me in tribute to the United 
States Navy: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
may I have your attention for the next few 
minutes to bring a message to you of the 
most vital Importance? You and I are living 
in serious times, probably the most serious 
in all our national experience, and so it is 
of the most Importance that we be inter¬ 
ested in the things that concern us; yes, 
everyone of us. I want to speak to you about 
our great Navy. 

Let me preface what I have to say by quot¬ 
ing from a statement made by the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Knox, and I quote his exact 
words: “This is your war. Never in all his¬ 
tory has the call for defenders of freedom 
been so urgent as at this moment. Brave 
men are needed—stout-hearted men—men 
who would rather fight to stay free than live 
to be slaves. If that’s the way you feel about 
it, your place right now is with the Navy— 
your Navy. It is America’s first line of at¬ 
tack—shoulder to shoulder with red-blooded 
men of action who are determined to defeat 
the Axis, who are not only remembering 
Pearl Harbor, but are doing something about 
it. It’s your war as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the war¬ 


ships. all the fighting planes America can 
produce count for nothing without the men 
to man them. Skilled men who know their 
Jobs. Fighting men who want action. Pa¬ 
triots who love their country and serve it as 
true Americans should. 

’’There is a big Job to be done. There is a 
big opportunity for the men who do it." 

Those words spoken by our great Secretary 
of the Navy have my full and complete en¬ 
dorsement. as 1 feel confident they have of 
every man who hears my voice in this broad¬ 
cast. Yes; the Navy needs men—a million 
of them—men who are seeking careers In 
their youth. It Is the enlisted men who are 
the backbone of the Navy and the real heroes 
who ask for nothing greater than a chance 
to help win this war, as well as the opportu¬ 
nity to prove that they have got the stuff to 
do it. Men of the Navy are men of action, 
and right now my appeal to you is to heed the 
call of your great country to serve your flag 
and country without regard to grade or rank. 

What is required of citizens to get into the 
Navy? You must not be less than 17 years 
of age and not more than 50. You must be 
physically sound. To those who can qualify, 
a valuable career Is open to you In the Naval 
Reserve. The same is also true for men be¬ 
tween the ages of 17 and 31 years in the Regu¬ 
lar Navy. Recently the Navy made available 
to all who desire it a booklet entitled ’’Men 
Make the Navy—The Navy Makes Men.” This 
is an Illustrated booklet that has the answer 
to any question you may want to ask, and I 
would like to have a copy of this booklet get 
into the hands of every man interested. You 
can obtain a copy by writing to me or the 
Navy direct. In the three counties I have the 
honor to represent, in one recent month. 29 
men enlisted to serve their country In the 
Navy, and each succeeding month shows an 
increase. I would like to learn that many 
more men will decide to join up with them. 

It Is a healthy life—a life offering oppor¬ 
tunities to learn useful trades at a fair salary, 
and a service that offers rapid promotion to 
those who will apply themselves to work as 
they would In civilian life. 

The Navy needs trained specialists because 
of its technical work. These trained special¬ 
ists by reason of their technical work, I am 
told, are the backbone of the Navy. There 
are over 49 different clasBlflcatlons of trades, 
skills, or vocations for which men of Navy 
enlistment are accepted. All of these are 
highly trained according to ability, so that 
when 1 tell you that an opportunity for a 
lifetime career is available to you, I am not 
making an exaggerated statement. In the 
booklet I refer to is the answer to every 
question that comes to your mind, and so 
may I again impress upon you the Impor¬ 
tance of having a copy. Men very frequently 
ask me. ’'What kind of a job can I get in 
the Navy?” I am so glad the Navy has made 
this publication available in order that I may 
be helpful and answer these questions. 

You can go to tlie nearest recruiting sta¬ 
tion and get this information. One of thesa 
stations is at the post-office building In York, 
to which I refer you. but I would like tor 
you to have this booklet Just the came. 

Do you know that over 60 percent of the 
enlisted men In the Navy are petty officers, 
and let me say further that opportunities 
were never so great as right now to get in 
that distinguished group. If you like travel, 
the Navy can give it to you. They take you 
to many distant shores. Good food is one 
thing, too, that the Navy is noted for; yes, 
my friends, the Navy offers you advantages 
that are denied you back home. From the 
day you Join you earn while you learn, and 
there is an equal chance for every man. 

Your health is guarded much better than 
you would guard It, for from the day you get 
into the Navy you have expert medical and 
dental care so as to enable you to have a 
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deftn, healthy life, all of which means so 
much to the man ambitious to make for him¬ 
self a career, while at the same time senring 
his great country In time of national peril. 

I wish you wouia get a pencil and paper 
now and make note of what I have to sug¬ 
gest. My name Is known to many of you, 
but for those who may need this information, 
simply write to Ck)ngreeaman Habrt L. 
Hainis. You can address me at Washington, 
York, Gettysburg, or Chambersburg and the 
letter or postcard wlU reach me, or If you pre¬ 
fer, you can write United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment, Washington, D. O. Simply say, **Bend 
me the booklet entitled *Men Make the Navy.* ** 
Do this now, won't you? Never in the history 
of the country you love has there been a 
greater opportunity for loyal young Ameri¬ 
cans to serve their country, while at the same 
time building their own future, than right 
now. We are building the mightiest Navy 
the world has ever known. Planes, aircraft 
carriers, destroyers, cruisers, and battleships 
are being put into service with speed unprec¬ 
edented. All of this offers red-blooded 3 roung 
Americans opportunities unknown hereto¬ 
fore. The Navy needs you and your country 
needs the Navy. I hope that the response 
from the people 1 represent will equal that 
of any other section of the coimtry. 

May I also call your attention to advan¬ 
tages offered to red-blooded college men who 
want to win this war. This applies to fresh¬ 
men, sophomores, hlgh-school seniors about 
to enter college, and those who desire to fur¬ 
ther their education by working for it. The 
Navy has a booklet entitled *‘How Your Ck)l- 
lege Can Help You Be a Naval Oflioer.” It is 
an illustrated booklet giving much valuable 
information that will be very helpful to those 
who may be In this category. This booklet 
can also be supplied to you upon request. 

The Navy needs officers—^men who are 
picked because of their outstanding qualifi¬ 
cations. These officers will lead others, and 
they must be of exceptional caliber, mentally 
alert, physically fit, and thoroughly schooled. 
You can get this training right In the college 
or school you are attending, and there are 
several hundred accredited colleges and uni¬ 
versities In all parts of our country which 
are cooperating In a new oflloers’ training 
program set up by the Navy. To those of you 
in this group may I urge that you get this 
booklet and acquaint yourself with these op¬ 
portunities. There are so many things that 
I could say to you in reference to our fine 
Navy, but time will not permit me to say 
much more. However, I do want to point out 
to you that no group of men In our country 
has greater respect shown to them than the 
men wearing the uniform of the Navy. 1 see 
hundreds of them every day, and 1 cannot 
help but admit that they win my admiration 
more and more each time I see them, as they 
are a well-dressed, fine-appearing group of 
Americans who have won the admiration of 
all the world, the respect and thanks of a 
grateful people who as time goes on will 
bring honor and glory to the United States. 

I deeply appreciate the privilege of saying 
these few words to you, and I ask the full 
and complete cooperation of all the people I 
have the honor to represent. 


Why Gold and Not Siim? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8RNTATIVBS 

Thursday, October IS, 19i2 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of October 
12. 1942; 

WKT OOLD AND NOT SAVn? 

The War Production Board has decided to 
shut down all gold mines in the United States 
in order to make the miners and some of the 
machinery available for producing metals 
more useful In war, especially copper. This 
Is sound enough as far as it goes. We need 
no more gold. On the contrary, aince we 
fixed the high doUar value In 1034, the world’s 
gold has flooded to our Shores, gold produc¬ 
tion has Increased by Jumps to aU-tlme rec¬ 
ords. And we store it In a hole In the ground. 
Our real worry Is that we have been teach¬ 
ing the world to get along with much less 
of It. 

Some dislocation of Industry and disturb¬ 
ance of homes will be caused by this War 
Production Board order, and this Is regret¬ 
table. Senator Johnson of Colorado says the 
order will mean **a death blow to TeUer 
County.** But Teller Ocmnty suffered an out- 
rush of miners after the early Cripple Creek 
days and came back. Dislocation in the min¬ 
ing business has always been more violent 
than in most other industries. The damage 
to small business now going on far exceeds 
in the number of those affected that result¬ 
ing from closing gold mines. 

But—^if the principle is sound, why not 
apply it to silver mines? We have more 
silver than we can use—so much more that 
Gk>vernment, to save Its face, lease-lends 
monetary silver to industry for use as a 
substitute for copper and some other metals. 
The silver is to be returned after the war. 
Meanwhile, we continue to pay the fancy 
price of 71.1 cents an ounce, double the for¬ 
eign price of silver until very recently. We 
put a premium on working mines which give 
employment to a few thousands, while the 
chief benefit of the subsidy goes to a rela¬ 
tively few owners. 

Economists and Secretary Morgenthau 
himself have urged wiping the silver legisla¬ 
tion off the statute books and ending the 
hold-up of the National Treasury by the 
sliver bloc. But, **No,** says the silver bloc, 
*‘we won't permit It.** 

Is there possibly courage enough in Con¬ 
gress to do as a war measure what it has 
not been willing to do as an act of simple 
honesty? If it la sound to close gold mines, 
why not silver? 


Address of Hon. Robert Nelson Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAHONW. SUMNERS 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I am including herewith excerpts 
from an address recently delivered by 
Hon. Robert Nelson Anderson, president 
of the Federal Bar Association, at a din¬ 
ner honoring the members of the Con¬ 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges. This 
address Indicates a fine interest and a 
fine service by the members of the Fed¬ 
eral Bar Association and by its able presi¬ 
dent which is a good example for the 
country. 

The address follows: 

In addition to the common objective of 
bringing about an improvement In the ad¬ 
ministration of Justice, a further Important 


and serious objective has brought us together. 
Our Nation is in the throes of a titanic strug¬ 
gle to the end that the principles for which 
our forefathers fought and died shaU not 
perish from the earth. Bo this evening we 
have oast formalities aside and have whole¬ 
heartedly lent ourselvet to a consideration of 
the place that our Judicial system has played 
and will continue to play In the war effort. 

This is the second war dinner of our asso¬ 
ciation. At the first It was announced that 
in order to faclUtate our efforts toward the 
winning of the war, that the executive coun¬ 
cil had authorlssed the setting up of a com¬ 
mittee on war work, headed by a distin¬ 
guished member, Mr. Justice Justin Miller, 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, with Mr. Walter A. Bowers as 
vice chairman. Many Important members 
of our association have been added to this 
committee during the Interim, and its first 
printed report Is now before you. The 
breadth of the committee's activity Is indi¬ 
cated by the titles of its subcommittees, 
which are listed in the report. The tre¬ 
mendous Importance of Its work will be im¬ 
mediately apparent to you. 

I know that the committee on war work 
will have the complete and unqualified sup¬ 
port of each and every member of the as¬ 
sociation in bringing to pass the laudable 
objectives which It has set about to ac¬ 
complish. 

These critical times present a real chal¬ 
lenge to both the bench and the bar. As 
Governor O'Conor, of Maryland, told the 
Fourth Circuit Federal Judicial Conference 
last June. "It Is to the courts and to the 
legal profession that we must look primarily 
to insure that constitutional government 
will survive." We cannot place too much 
emphasis upon our great responsibilities In 
this connection. As John O'Reilly has said 
in his Pilgrim Fathers— 

"Here • • • on this soil 
Began the kingdom, not of kings, but men! 
Began the making of the world again; 
Where equal rights and equal bonds were 
set; 

Where all the people equal—franchised 
met; 

Where doom was writ of privilege and 
crown; 

Where human breath blew all the idols 
down; 

Where crests were nought, where vulture 
flags were furled. 

And common men began to own the world." 

We pledge ourselves that these things will 
not paM away. 


Letter of Hon, Tkonuit Riggs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 

DXLEOATX FBOaC ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I offer herewith 
for Insertion in the Record an incisive 
letter written by Hon. Thomas Riggs, as 
It appeared In the October 14 issue of the 
Evening Star. 

Oovemor Riggs has had a distinguished 
career. He participated in the survey of 
the boundary between Alaska and Can¬ 
ada from the southern extremity near 
54*40' to the Arctic Ocean, more than 
1,200 miles distant Later, he was ap¬ 
pointed by President Wilson as a member 
of the Alaska Railroad Commission, 
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charged with the responsibility of con* 
structlng the Alaska Railroad, which Is 
proving of such high value in the present 
war. Thereafter, he served with honor 
as Governor of Alaska. At the expira¬ 
tion of his term he returned to private 
life until appointed by President Roose¬ 
velt to his present position as Commis¬ 
sioner of the United States Section, Inter¬ 
national Boundary Commission—United 
States, Alaska, and Canada. 

The letter which follows is deserving 
of consideration and was evidently in¬ 
spired by the thought of his fine son now 
in military service overseas: 

To the Edztob of the Stab: 

High military and civilian officials say we 
are losing the war and la 3 ring the blame 
largely on the American people for not taking 
the war seriously. The people through Con¬ 
gress and the President are giving the mUi- 
tary everything asked for, so the problem of 
winning the war Is put squarely up to the 
Army and to the Navy. We the people are 
accepting Increased taxes, Increased costs of 
living. We subscribe to war charities. We 
are buying bonds. Our families are disrupt¬ 
ed. Husbands, sons, brothers, daughters, are 
scattered to the far corners of the earth. We 
are giving up nonessential activities. We are 
walking Instead of riding. We are voicing no 
complaints. But we are told that we are 
losing the war. It is not Congress, the ad¬ 
ministration, nor the people who were re¬ 
sponsible for the massed ships at Pearl Har¬ 
bor or massed planes at Honolulu and Manila. 
This was military carelessness. The profes¬ 
sionals should have realized the danger and 
the weakness of the Aleutians. To be sure, 
there are rare cases of disloyalty both in the 
ranks of capital and labor, but the over¬ 
whelming majority of Americans are willing 
to make any and all sacrifices, and are so 
doing. 

Yet we are scolded for civilian lassitude. 
That is not the way to build up national 
morale. One word of praise is worth 10 of 
censure. We should and must stay cheerful. 
We should know the worst as well as the best. 
We can take it. 

A fine effect It will have on my overseas 
soldier son to hear one of the highest officers 
of the Army announce that, *We are losing 
the war.** What a help this is to the defeat¬ 
ist and to those who oppose the war effort. 
Wonderful material for the broadcasts from 
Berlin and Tokyo, quoting the prophets of 
gloom. ‘‘America admits she is losing the war.’* 
Thank heaven the Commander in Chief has 
no such thoughts. 

When Britain had been beaten to her 
knees we heard no cry that they were losing 
the war. Instead, It was ’Thumbs up” and 
”V for victory.’* 

So ‘‘we are losing the war.” Tell that to 
the soldiers, the flyers, the sailors of the Navy 
and the mercantile marine, the nurses, the 
WAAC8, the WAVES, the WAPS, and—espe¬ 
cially tell it to the marines. 


WilUde at the Front 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E, RANKIN 

OF ifzasiaexFFZ 

IN THE KOUSB OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 16,1942 

Mr, RANKIN of MiasiSBippl. Mr. 
Speaker, America and her Allies can now 
breathe more easily. Wendell L. Willkie 


Is back at home and is no longer blunder¬ 
ing around in the diplomatic china i^op. 

The following article from the current 
isue of Collier’s Weekly, written from the 
Egyptian front, gives an account of Mr. 
Winkle's escapades in Egypt that reveals 
a character of conduct that, I dare say, 
has not been equaled since the days of 
Don Quixote: 

WiLLKIX AT THE PRONT 
(By Prank Oervasi) 

THE TURNING POINT OF THE WAR, AS ANNOUNCED 

BT OUR ROVING OBSERVER, RUNS INTO CENSCB 

TROITBLE ONE HOT AFTERNOON 

WendeU Willkle’s recent visit to the Middle 
East was the second of two memorable events 
during the last days of August and early 
September. The first, of course, was the 
defeat of Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 

This, among other things, caused stocks to 
rise on the Cairo Bourse. Some of the love¬ 
lies who had evacuated Alexandria returned 
to that city’s beaches, pubs, and parties. 

The victory over Rommel removed an im¬ 
mediate threat to Egypt and at least put 
our side in a position to resume the initia¬ 
tive—as they say in treatises on war. The 
enemy lost a considerable quantity of men 
and weapons. The myth of Rommel’s In- 
vincibUlty was destroyed in a brief hot battle 
which was over almost before anybody knew 
it had begun. It was as brief as it was hot 
and almost as destructive to the German 
war machine as a short circuit in a generator. 

There’s no tendency here, however, for the 
British to overestimate the damage done to 
the Afrika Korps or to underestimate Rom¬ 
mel’s abUity to recuperate. 

The two events—the victorious battle and 
Willkle’s arrival—coincided so closely that 
they became confused. The newspaper boys 
hardly had time to cover the first event be¬ 
fore it telescoped into the second, and they 
were very busy with the second. The blitz- 
visit was crammed with statements, inter¬ 
views, receptions, cocktail parties, appear¬ 
ances before still and movie cameras, radio 
talks, calls on diplomats and kings, confer¬ 
ences with politicians, soldiers, and more 
diplomats. 

Short as it was, the correspondents worked 
harder and longer during Willkie's visit than 
at any time while away from the fighting 
front. But he provided them with more fun 
than they'd had since coming to cover this 
singularly humorless war. The correspond¬ 
ents had become a bit jaded from pulling old 
school ties, deploring the hectic night life of 
Cairo, and covering retreats. Willkie shook 
up their livers. 

He sassed the censors, made formal diplo¬ 
matic calls in a lounge suit instead of the 
sacred striped pants and tall coat of tradition. 
He managed to impart to nearly everything 
he did an atmosphere of clambake. Censor¬ 
ship, motivated hy the sheer necessity for 
keeping Berlin In the dark as to Willkie’s 
views about political and military affairs in 
the Middle East, prevented details of his visit 
from becoming known. This article is an at¬ 
tempt to supply some of those missing details. 

In any other setting, the breezy politician 
might have seemed a heroic figure, remarkable 
for his frankness and sincerity. He might 
have wowed them at some multicourse din¬ 
ner of superpatriots back home. In the Mid¬ 
dle East, however, with its traditions of reti¬ 
cence, its compunctions of secrecy in political 
and military matters, Willkie’s act didn’t 
quite come off. He was usually out of charac¬ 
ter and seemed, most of the time a huge and 
handsome bull in a storetul of porcelain 
images. Every time he moved you wanted to 
warn him that he might break something. 

He did some good, but he also broke a few 
Images. The damage occurred despite the 
presence in his cruise crew of Joseph Barnes, 
soft-spoken former newspaperman who now 


is an official of the Office of War Information. 
Joe was the conscience of the party, a small 
voice which kept saying: ”Be careful. Wen¬ 
dell I Somebody might be trying to sell you 
a bill of goods. Watch what you say and re¬ 
member this is a British battlefield, and they 
are the bosses here.” 

He didn't prevent Willkie. however, from 
calling on His Majesty King Farouk of Egypt 
in an ordinary suit, or from having himself 
photographed in a sloppy bush shirt, baggy 
pants, and an outsize sun helmet, with Ger¬ 
man prisoners who stood rigidly at attention 
and regarded him with considerable coolness. 
Goebbels couldn’t have faked a better picture 
for his kind of propaganda. 

Also in Willkie’s party was Gardner Cowles, 
publisher of a picture magazine which pri¬ 
vately sponsored Willkie's last good-wlll-mle- 
sion dash to England. Cowles’ presence in 
Willkie’s entourage gave rise to rumors that 
Wendell’s trip to the Middle Bast was much 
less that of an emissary from President 
Roosevelt than of a politician making hay 
for a future election campaign. 

Willkie’s first plunge into Middle East af¬ 
fairs happened in the marbled ball of the 
Impressive headquarters of the United States 
forces in North Africa, formerly the home of 
a wealthy Egyptian family. The active and 
passive press, uniformed and un-uniformed, 
male and female, American and foreign, were 
there about 70 strong. Even the Times of 
London came; so did British and American 
censors. 

Willkie, in a summer-weight, single- 
breasted suit, his pants belt tight around his 
middle, his hair rumpled, and looking very 
much a man of the people in his white shirt 
and unremarkable necktie, sat on a chair 
before a table set on the first landing of a 
staircase that swept upward behind him. 
There was a shaft of light on his face from 
an open door. He reassured us that the Yan¬ 
kees were doing well, but he expressed con¬ 
cern about the Brooklyn Dodgers’ chances. 

WINNING WITH WILLKIE 

Then he turned prophet. He announced 
that, in his opinion. Hitler was ’way out on 
a limb and that the tide had turned against 
the enemy. Pressed for an explanation, Will¬ 
kie hedged. He admitted that, while the tide 
had turned, that tide still would take a long 
time to engulf the enemy. At the moment, 
the Germans were pounding at Stalingrad, 
the Japs were making things hot for us in 
New Guinea and the Solomons, and while we 
all knew we’d lick Hitler and Hirohito, the 
victory of which he talked so brightly seemed 
to us still far away. 

It wasn’t so much what Willkie said as the 
manner in which he said It. We got the 
Impression that the war was practically over; 
that Hitler was licked. Willkie generated an 
atmosphere of optimism that continued to 
brighten life in Cairo long after he left. But 
while there was reason for encouragement 
due to Rommel’s defeat, there still was dan¬ 
ger to EgiqJt and the Middle Bast. 

Later, at another press conference, Willkie, 
piling words on words, reached even greater 
heights of optimism. Someone asked him 
whether the folks at home realized the im¬ 
portance to the United Nations of holding the 
Middle East and, in a later phase of the war, 
of using it as a springboard for an attack 
against Europe and the Balkans. Here, 
Willkie struck a blow for democracy. Ho 
said he didn’t believe Americans did realize it. 

He explained that his mission was partly 
to bring the Middle East to the attention of 
the American people, and everybody cheered. 
A press veteran of many battles with censor¬ 
ship In eastern and central Europe then 
Inquired whether Willkie believed Americans 
were sufficiently well Informed about the 
situation* 

“No,” said Willkie. “Frankly, I don’t think 
so. I believe the oezuKjrs ought to permiti 
more news to get out.** 
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After that. Willkierwent to the deeert in 
n United States Army oatoh-as-oatoh-can 
uniform. He didn't make a very good-look* 
Ing soldier, but nobody would have xnlnded 
that, had he stuck to his strictly amateur 
role. He became an authority on the higher 
strategy after a few hours' visit to the battle 
front where a few bombs fell near enough 
for him to see the columns of dust they 
raised and to hear them burst. 

Reporters at the front met him In a large 
assembly tent which General Montgomery 
uses for staff conferences. It was hot, close* 
and quiet: 

The first question was: "Well, BCr. Willkle* 
how do you like our desert?" 

As though the question bad released a 
secret spring, WUlkle dived Into this speech: 
"The batUe which has Just been won Is per¬ 
haps one of the most decisive in history. It 
Is comparable to the Battle of the Nile when 
Nelson destroyed the French Fleet. Egypt is 
saved. The threat to the Nile Valley has been 
removed.” 

Correspondents, conditioned to understate¬ 
ments by vigilant censorship, gaped at Win¬ 
kle. They hadn't known there'd been a 
battle going on at all. They knew the enemy 
had attacked on August 80, but this was 
September 6. Here then was news—hot, per¬ 
ishable stuff. They rushed It through type¬ 
writers; dispatch riders took it to press bead- 
quarters—^but all in vain. Wlllkie had over¬ 
stated the importance of the battle. Egypt 
had been saved, but the salvation process had 
begun long before this new battle started, and 
still the threat to Egypt remained and would¬ 
n't be removed until Rommel's armies either 
were destroyed or chased out of Egypt and 
Libya. 

A SLIGHT OVSRSTATEMENT 

WiUkle had the censors on a spot. They 
were obliged to choose between pruning his 
utterance down to reasonable terms (thereby 
risking offending him) or allowing Berlin to 
get valuable propaganda material, because 
Berlin knew as well as the British that what 
had happened in the desert wasn't exactly 
comparable to Nelson's victory. 

If the British censors had allowed Willkle's 
statement to go out, Berlin could have as¬ 
sumed that the statement came directly from 
British officers who had conducted him to the 
front. And Goebbels would have had a great 
chuckle. 

The rest of the press conference went like 
this: A correspondent asked, "Were you 
bombed, Mr. Wlllkie?” 

"Well, yes, yea, I was bombed.” 

"Was It high-level bombing, Mr. Wlllkie?” 

"Yes; but you’ve got to expect that sort of 
thing." 

Men who’d been strafed, bombed, dive- 
bombed, shelled, and machine-gunned smiled 
to themselves. 

Wlllkie returned to his original themo— 
the importance of the British victory over the 
Afrlka Korps. 

"The past 2 days constitute the turning 
point of the war," be said. "I can't stress too 
strongly that it's due to the brilliant tactical 
generalship of General Montgomery. I want 
you fellows who write for the papers back 
home to stress particularly that General 
Montgomery is a lighting Irishman from South 
Ireland.” 

Montgomery is actually an Ulsterman. 

With that Wlllkie grabbed his sola topee, 
slammed it on his head with the ohlnstrap 
under the crown, so that it fitted none too 
well. The reporters wrote what Wlllkie had 
said, with prayers that General Montgomery* 
a tall, lathy, modest man of few words, 
wouldn't mind. One of the nuances of that 
conference, too, was Willkle's description of 
how victory was won in the desert. He was 
talking .at one point of the fact that it was 
"a United Nations' victory.” He said it had 
been won by Australians, Indians, New Zeal¬ 
anders, South Africans, Amerieans—"and, of 


oourse, Bngliebmen.** He added Eogllahmen 
as an afterthought, it eeemed. 

Thie eeemed taotleis in view of the feot that 
75 percent of the men who did the Jdb on the 
Afrlka KOrps were Englishmen. 

Willkle's next major publio appearance was 
bade in Cairo at a cock^ party in the South 
African dub, arranged by a Free Frenchman 
named Andrg Olamer and a Ghioago newe- 
paperman, Alec Small. Willkle's hsnohman, 
Cowles, went about asking correspondents 
whether the reporters out on the desert had 
sent in stories about Willkle's pronounce¬ 
ments there. He demonstrated oonsiderahle 
anxiety about the kind and amount of pub¬ 
licity that WilUde was getting. 

British press relations officers were at the 
party. One correspondent told WiUkle that 
his overzealous words on the desert had been 
severely censored by the British. Angry, 
WUlkle set his chin, leaned forward into a 
group of newspapermen, and said in the hear¬ 
ing of the British officers, "God damn it, boys, 
nobody's got the right to cem>or anything I 
sayl I'm a responsible person. Nobody's got 
any right to censor me—and I mean nobody." 

Then, raising his voice sUgbtly and ad¬ 
dressing himself to a monocled lieutenant 
colonel. Wlllkie went on, "You can teU that 
to anybody, and I mean anybody you like— 
I mean it." 

A correspondent saved the situation 
slightly by saying that was the way he felt 
about anything he said, too, whereupon 
everyone laughed nervously. WUlkle posed 
for several photographs, shook hands with 
people, and left. 

COOL aacxP T i OH m tdxxbt 

In Ankara, where they are sticklers for 
diplomatic protocol. President Inonu of Tur¬ 
key was oonvenlenUy away when WUlkle ar¬ 
rived there. There's an unbreakable rule in 
Turkey that all official receptions must be 
held in Ankara. Znonu's absence obviated 
meeting WUIkie, although we were given to 
understand in Cairo that Wendell carried a 
personal message to Inonu from Roosevelt, 
as he did for King Farouk, Chiang Kai-shek, 
and other heads of states. 

The Iranians dont lUte their loyalty to 
Great Britain questioned. Whoever briefed 
WUIkie for this flight into international 
affairs, however, neglected to tell him about 
that. When he reached Bagdad he com¬ 
mitted one of the major blunders of bis 
Journey. He saw General Nurl. 

Said Wlllkie, after his interview: *1 had a 
long and deep discussion with Premier Gen¬ 
eral Nuri. There's no doubt we've got a 
friend there—^bls heart's right in it." 

The implication read into this was that, 
abroad, there had been some doubt concern¬ 
ing NiHi's loyalty. 


The General Ran of Folks Condemn 
Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 

or ALABAlffA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, my rea¬ 
son for getting this time is to state that 
it la my sincere belief that the great ma¬ 
jority of the pe<H;ile of Alabama are op¬ 
posed to the requirement of a poll taac as 
a prerequisita to vote, either for men or 
for laws, and shaoe Xatood out and voted 
a sole vote from Alabama I have been 
receiving letters to stistidn that belief on 


my part. We are well able to handle any 
raoe proposition that may arise, and it 
is not wholesomo to work a hardship and 
often disfranohiaement on good white 
people, using the Negro as an excuse. 
Through a poll tax is not the proper way 
to approach subjects of that nature. 

From the liters I have received—* 
and they still continue to oomo in—^ 
place herewith the letter 1 got from Mr. 
John W. Peters, of Birmingham, Ala, It 
is a fairly representative letter. And 
here la the letter: 

BisMmoHAM, Ala., October i4, 1942, 
Hon. Lutkxb Patsicx, , 

House optoe Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DBABLurass: Although I do not know you 
vsry wsU in a personal way, I take the liberty 
in addressing you in this manner because, in 
my opinion, you have endeared yoiurself to 
a multitude of Americans of the State of 
Alabama by your courageous stand in favor 
of the abolition of the poU-tax law, not only 
in Alabama but in all America, realising, as 
you do, that this must be done if the South 
is ever to stand in its rightful place in true 
democracy. This position of leadership 
should have been assumed by the South long 
ago because most of the people here are 
native-born *and the descendants of many 
generations of Americans who in the past 
have given generously of their Uvea and sub¬ 
stance that we might be free in the full 
meaning of democracy. You. too, are giving 
as did they, and it will be remembered In like 
manner by all real Americans, regardless of 
race or creed; you have stood for the right 
and fought a good fight, while the others 
from your beloved State have feared to do 
right because of their fear of a minority 
composed of the overlords of poUUcs and 
business. 

Allow me to assure you that In commending 
you for your stand on this question 1 am not 
moved in doing it because of any personal 
selfish motive, as I am white, never belonged 
to any labor union, or ever interested in any 
kind of "ism" except real Americanism; at 
the same time, fuUy aware of the race prob¬ 
lem as it affects the South, 1 can never sub¬ 
scribe to the belief that it is in any way 
American to disfranchise approximately four- 
filths of the electorate, most of whom are 
poor but honest, because of the race question. 

It is my considered opinion that the Negro 
involved in the poU-tax question is simply a 
nigger Inserted in the woodpile by those in 
high places who find it more convenient and 
less expensive to control the vote and have 
things in Washington and locally done Just as 
they desire. 

For reasons you can readily understand. Z 
have not bothered voting or taking any 
Interest in poUtics in the past, but I wish 
to assure you that at any time In the future 
whenever you are a candidate for any office 
you can depend upon at least one vote, and 
I hope a sufficient number to elect. 

Youre very truly, 

John W. Pxtebs. 


¥»k Earagii 


EXTENSION OP REMARICS 
or 

HON. WiLUAM P. LAMBERTSON 

OF 

IN THS HOUSE OF BmtlSBNTATZVflS 

Frtday, October IS, 194Z 

Mr. LAMBmTBCm, Mr, Speaker, 
umler leave to extend my rmnarka in the 
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Record, I Include the following editorial 
by Westbrook Pegler: 

FAXE IKOUOK 

(By Westbrook Pegler) 

Nkw Tome, October ID.-^Poor old Thurman 
Arnold has been slapped down again in his 
pathetic effort to bring the New Deal party’s 
corrupt and antipublio political subsidiary— 
the union racket—^under some degree of gov* 
ernmental control under existing laws. This 
happened In Chicago where Judge John P. 
Barnes, of the United States District Court, 
threw out Thurman’s case against Jimmie 
Petrlllo and the American Federation of 
Musicians, under the precedent of the so- 
called carpenters’ case in which Justice Frank¬ 
furter, in the majority opinion, held that a 
union could do just about an:^hlng for Its 
own interest in a labor dispute. 

But up in Syracuse Thurman won a de¬ 
cision which might result in the jailing of 
nobody knows how many dirty parasites who 
for years have been extorting money all over 
the place from workers on Government 
projects. 

The decision in the Petrlllo case was Just 
what you might have expected. In fact, these 
dispatches said on August 3 any action against 
Petrlllo and his union would fail ^’because he 
is fully protected by the laws, the policies, and 
the decisions of the New Deal.** Jimmy had 
forbidden his subjects to make recordings for 
use on the radio and in Juke boxes, and Elmer 
Davis and Mr. Fly. of the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission, took on something awful 
about it. 

Well, there is no need to go into the thing. 
We don’t know whether Congress actually did 
Intend to grant to unions the right to commit 
offenses against the rights and property of 
Innocent individuals and firms and to operate 
stick-ups on the highways, but we do know 
that the Supreme Court has held this to be 
so. and that will be the law of our land until 
Congress defies the New Deal party and enacts 
corrective legislation in spite of White House 
opposition. To the credit of the lower House 
it must bo said again that it has passed two 
bills, but that both of them were smothered 
in committee in the Senate to oblige the 
White House and thus, of course, to favor the 
New Deal party’s ruthless, antipublic, and 
fabulously rich political subsidiary. 

In the Syracuse case Tom Clark, one of 
Thurman’s assistants, got Indictments against 
four low-grade New Deal union racketeers 
of the outfit conducted by William E. Ma¬ 
loney of Chicago, and Joe Fay, the dangerous 
thug who runs with the Frank Hague chapter 
of the New Deal party in New Jersey, and 
known as the International Union of Operat¬ 
ing Engineers. 

The defendants seem to have crossed up 
Thurman and Clark, however, by pleading 
guilty, whereupon they were fined $10,000 
each, which, of course, is just peanuts to men 
in these rackets. Their racket was the per¬ 
mit card, whereby men are forced to pay 
unions all over the country for the privilege 
of working on public jobs but are denied 
membership in the union for one reason or 
another. 

Having won their case without a contest, 
Thurman and Clark apparently can’t take 
it up to the Supreme Court for final decision, 
but for the time being they can have a field 
day because this stick-up has been common. 
However, the next set of defendants might 
decide to make a struggle and, on appeal, the 
Supreme Court might again decide against 
the people and in favor of the privileged 
racketeers of the party’s subsidiary. 

Of course, it is just as bad when a union 
extorts the money and does give the worker 
a nominal membership as a condition of per¬ 
mission to work on a job which lasts only 
a few weeks or months. After that his union 
membership is meaningless and Is allowed to 
lapse. Or when he is admitted to the union 
and allowed to work only until his initiation 


fee is paid and then fired to make room for 
a new sucker with fresh money for the 
treasury and, incidentally, for the political 
funds of the New Deal party. 

The Syracuse mobsters may have been told 
that they were out of line and couldn’t win 
on appeal, even if they did fight the case, 
becaixse they made a dumb mistake in refus¬ 
ing to let the suckers have nominal member¬ 
ship. Thurman and Clark might win all 
over the place in similar prosecutions for 
this reason. But the grafters might remedy 
that error in future cases by issuing such 
nominal membership. That might put them 
in the clear. 

You have to read a lot of law and opinions 
and debates to get a sure-footed understand¬ 
ing of the Petrlllo case, and nobody can ex¬ 
plain it to you in a few words. That Frank¬ 
furter decision in the carpenters’ case, which 
governed Judge Barnes in Chicago, is a devi¬ 
ous document which may not give you a clear 
understanding of his thoughts, but certainly 
leaves you In no doubt that unions have a 
right to do things to innoceht people that no 
other person or group would be allowed to do. 

And that will be the law xmtil Congress, 
particularly the Senate, decides to wrest back 
the Government of this country from the 
subgovernment of the party’s subsidiary. 


A Great Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 13,1942 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am pleased t(^ include the fol¬ 
lowing speech delivered by Hon. John 
W. Murphy, mayor of the city of New 
Haven, Conn., on Monday, October 12, 
1942, in presenting the name of Hon. 
James A. Shanlet to the Third District 
Democratic Convention for nomination 
to the position of United States Repre¬ 
sentative. 

My colleague and friend, Hon. James 
A. Shanley, Is one of the finest Members 
of the National House of Representa¬ 
tives; brilliant, serious, devoted to his 
duty, a gentleman at all times, and who 
commands the respect of all of his 
colleagues. 

The people of his district. I am con¬ 
fident, have a strong feeling of pride in 
the record Congressman James A. Shan¬ 
ley has made, his standing in the House, 
the fine character of public service he 
has rendered, and will manifest their 
respect of and confidence in him by a 
convincing victory on election day. He 
is truly a great Congressman. 

This is probably the most Important Dem¬ 
ocratic congressional convention that has 
been held during the lifetime of any here 
present, for, as we meet tonight, our country 
is actively engaged in the most terrible and 
far-flung war that this world has ever known. 
Millions of our men are serving with our 
armed forces on land, on sea, and In the air, 
many of them In combat zones. Because of 
these circumstances, it is vitally Important 
that the right men shaU be sent to the next 
Congress. 

Dating from the dastardly Japanese at¬ 
tack at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 


thousands of our civilians and fighters have 
been killed and many others wounded by our 
enemies. How many more are destined to 
go the same way only God knows, but with 
our freedom at stake, we know that the 
fight must and will go on, whatever the cost, 
until victory is ours and nazi-ism has been 
destroyed. 

We believe that so long as we remain as a 
nation imlted in purpose and in action, we 
cannot fail. Today we stand as one, and 
we shall continue to do so, for, as has been 
well said: “Our controversies, where they 
exist, arise from relatively minor difference 
of opinion as to the most effectual ways of 
accomplishing the result everybody wants 
achieved. Labor, farmers, businessmen, 
politicians have various opinions only as to 
how particular objectives may be reached." 

We pray for the continued good health of 
our Commander in Chief, the president of 
the United States, Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt, and that wc may continue to have the 
benefit of the leadership of that great 
American and humanitarian, who is our 
leader because of having been chosen as such 
by an overwhelming vote of the people. 

We will follow his leadership and the lead¬ 
ership of such others as may be duly ap¬ 
pointed or elected to carry on the war effort 
and we will scorn any who may arise and 
do or say anything to cause disunity or to 
delay the day of victory in their quest for 
political power or for excessive war profits. 
From now on. we shall live and we shall light 
for those who love us, and for those whom we 
love, and for those who love freedom sufii- 
ciently to be willing to fight and, if necessary, 
die for it. 

It is that type of American that 1 have the 
honor to offer you tonight as a candidate for 
nomination for the office of Congressman of 
the Third Congressional District of Connecti¬ 
cut, in the person of the present incumbent, 
who has served us in that office for the past 
8 years and who, after four trying congres¬ 
sional terms, returns to the electorate that 
honored him and stands before them as in 
the beginning of his political career, a gen¬ 
tleman, a scholar, a man of unblemished 
character, and a loyal American. He is one 
respected by his congressional colleagues as a 
man of unquestioned honesty and of the 
highest integrity. 

This being the United States of America, 
free speech is the right of every citizen; our 
Congressman has had his critics. Under our 
system of government that is not and should 
not be either surprising or disturbing. 

Our great President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, has probably been more frequently 
and more bitterly criticized than any other 
man who has held that high office. At times 
most of the so-called great newspapers of the 
United States have opposed his views, but the 
people continue to believe in him and to re¬ 
elect him. 

One has only to review Lincoln’s career to 
recall that he was often bitterly denounced, 
vllllfled, and laughed at. However, the world 
now knows and proclaims how right he was. 

In his much more modest field, our Con¬ 
gressman has been criticized by those who 
seemed to think that right anc’. correct think¬ 
ing was exclusive with them and that those 
who dissented from their views were not only 
in error, but un-American as well, thus dis¬ 
turbing the harmony and unity of our people. 

Speaking on the subject of spurious na¬ 
tional unity, the Catholic Transcript of 
Connecticut said editorially in part in its is¬ 
sue of July 16, 1042: ’“That there should be 
a debate was a natural thing in a democracy. 
It was In keeping with the character of the 
Nation and its history. Basically the people 
were agreed in love and loyalty to their coun¬ 
try. Special Interests may have counted with 
some In determining their stand in the crisis, 
but, lor the overwhelming majority it was 
concern for this Republic, this land of the 
free, which led freemen freely to discuss 
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vbat the United States p^ioy ebould be. 
The diversity of opinion led superfloial ob« 
servers to suppose thsit there was no fonda-* 
mental unity. They were wrong, as the na¬ 
tional attitude after Pearl Harbor attested. 

**Now eertaln persons who understand by 
national unity the s u pp r es si on of debate of 
crucial questions and the foisting on all of 
the far from mfalllble opinions of some, are 
trying to drive from public life all whose 
views do not, or did not, coincide entirely 
with their own. They evidently understand 
by national unity that perfect agreement Is 
possible, only in the totalitarian state where 
what must be held by everyone Is dictated 
from above, where freedom of speech or even 
thought Is outlawed, where one man does the 
ihlnldng for all. 

*"11118 Is spurious unity. It Is the antith¬ 
esis of the American theory as the founding 
fathers conceived It, and of the American 
practice as It has been worked out over a 
period of ISO years.** 

Our Congressman has ever been a true 
champion of oppressed and persecuted peo¬ 
ples. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
history of his own ancestors, who for cen¬ 
turies, were victims of religious persecution 
and he knows equally well whom are the per- 
■ecuted races today. Re stands four-square 
for their rights, as he always has and as he 
always win. He could not do otherwise, for 
in common with those of many other races, 
one with Irish blood In his veins fights as 
eagerly and at naturally for freedom as he 
breathes the fresh air given to all men from 
the bounteous hand of Ood. He stands with 
and never against lowly or peresecuted 
people. 

To say otherwise of Congressman Bhanijet Is 
to Blander him or to make statements baaed 
upon mlsimderstandlng or misinformation 
concerning his views or bis purposes. He 
loves liberty for all and has proved that he 
was ready and Is prepared to fight for It as 
all who want liberty should. He is a veteran 
of World War No. 1. He offered his services 
as a soldier in this war, but was advised by 
the Chief of Staff of the United States War 
Department to remain In Congress as is 
shown in the following letter: 

PicsMBga 27, 1041. 

Hon. James A. Sbaklbt, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

XiEAM Mb. Sbaklbt: Thank you for the un¬ 
conditional offer to serve the Army, con¬ 
tained in your letter of December 13, 1041. 

The service you are already rendering as a 
Member of the Congress la of such vital im¬ 
portance that I do not believe any aaalgn- 
ment the War Department might give you, 
at this time, would Justify removing you 
from your present field of activity. Your 
desire to serve with the armed forces has 
been recorded, and you may be assured that, 
when the needs of the Army Justify, I shall 
not hesitate to call upon you. 

Faithfully yours, 

Gsobce O. Mabshaix. 

Chief of Staff. 

Thus we offer as a candidate for your con¬ 
sideration a man who loves liberty, one who 
served In the last war to defend liberty, who 
offered bis services in this war, and a man 
who has had the courage and honesty to ex¬ 
press his views at all times in the Congress 
on all matters of vital importance coming 
before that body. I am firmly convinced 
that the people of hls constituency, Insofar 
as the great majority is concerned, approved 
of his position on these great matters and 
their vote on election day, should you again 
renominate him, will prove that to be true. 

Bom in New Haven, educated here in our 
public schools and Yale University, our Con¬ 
gressman served as an instructor in the New 
Haven High School, because of his love for 
the youth of our land and because of his 
■eal to serve them with such talents as he 
possessed. He worked for them and with 


them, not only In the olaasrooim but on 
the athletic fields m well: he did hls utmost 
to help our boya to become good dtlaane, 
strong in mind and body, and there am 
thousands in this city who know what an 
Important contribution he made in these 
matters. His love for and interest In all 
that Is best for youth eontlnuee to be of 
great Interest and oonoem to him. 

As a son of a workingman, and being 
familiar with the asplratlans, worries, and 
nepeasitlea of those who toil, our Oongreannan 
has used his best endeavors to Improve their 
conditions. He has always voted for meas¬ 
ures approved by those whom labor chose to 
represent them and that Is why labor beUcvcs 
In him, trusts him, and approves of hls oOclal 
record. 

Being himself a war veteran he has always 
known the viewpoint of hls comrades of the 
last war and has ever eought opportunity to 
serve them and to protect their Interests and 
those of their families. How many times he 
has served their membership the veterans 
know better than anyone else. I am sure 
that he will continue to receive and to merit 
their confidence. 

Our candidate has been on duty at all times 
serving every element of his constituency. 
Be has rendered personal services to thou¬ 
sands of our people during the 8 years that he 
has served In Washington. Of this, in many 
instances I have personal knowledge, 1 know 
that whenever called upon to serve this mu¬ 
nicipality in such matters of harbor develop¬ 
ment, housing, cooperation with business in¬ 
terests and many other Ixuitanoes, hls action 
has been prompt and elficient. I believe that 
he has served all of our people to the best of 
hls ability, without consideration of their 
race, religion, or color and without any regard 
for their station In life, and will continue to 
do eo when reelected. 

Because of hls humble origin, studious life, 
broad views, and Intellectiial attainments, 
plus his valuable and unusual experience on 
the important Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
1 feel that he Is unusually well qualified to 
represent our pasty, our district, and our 
coimtry in the Halls of Congress. He is a 
true American, a man of honesty, a man of 
courage, yea, more than that, when necessary, 
a grim man with guts, a man who will put 
winning the war above every other considera¬ 
tion, who will serve with charity and love 
for all hls fellow Americans and with malice 
toward none. I therefore offer for your con¬ 
sideration, as our congressional candidate, 
the Honorable Jambb A. Shamlbt, of New 
Haven. 

Americans, Throngli Research, Aid Our 
War EfFort on the Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

or WEST VIBOZMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPRBSENTATIVBa 

Friday, October 16,1942 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are aware that the all-out struggle in 
which we are engaged is a war of sur¬ 
vival which holds the promise of becom¬ 
ing more bitter before a decision is 
reached. People generally understand, 
X think, that this conflict is a survive or 
perish war, with no room for compro¬ 
mise. As civilians, and as citisens of the 
Nation which is our home and refuge, the 
No. I task that falls upon each of us 
is to support our armed forces in every 
possible manner. 


: This task of yours and mine has four 
principal aspects: mrst, materials, sec¬ 
ond, construction; third, manpower; and, 
fourth, trmumortation. These are the 
four shortages against which we, as civil¬ 
ians, must fight and over which we must 
achieve a dedstve dedslon before our 
military forces can achieve their victory 
on the battle line against our ruthless and 
resourceful enemies. These four short¬ 
ages are the fighting front for civilians 
and this battle must be won first by you 
and me in order to back up our airmen, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, who will do 
their part unfailingly in military action. 

I emphasize Just one of these four civil¬ 
ian battle fronts—the problem of mate¬ 
rials shortage. like the other three, it Is 
one which each of^us can help to solve, 
no matter what our station in life. The 
materials shortage is really a collection 
of a vast number of separate but related 
shortages, which range from the salvage 
of toothpaste tubes, scrap iron, used rub¬ 
ber, and many other items, in which 
nearly every one of us can lend a hand, 
to the highly technical problems of mate¬ 
rials production by synthetic means, in 
which a gifted scientist her^ and there, 
after long and difficult study, finally un¬ 
locks another door in Nature’s treasure 
house. 

The minerals beneath the surface of 
our land have often been mentioned as a 
source of great and lasting wealth. Men 
have sought for years by every means at 
their disposal to discover these mineral 
deposits and to devise ways to extract 
them from the ground. Of equal if not 
greater importance is the knowledge men 
carry in their minds of how to use these 
minerals. Savages were long familiar 
with coal and oil and other minerals, but 
they suffered from cold and hunger. 
They traveled or sent messages slowly 
on horseback or on foot, and they died 
in wholesale lots from the ravages of 
disease—not from the failure to discover 
the existence of minerals, not from a 
scarcity of materials, but from the lack 
of knowledge of how to use the natural 
wealth scattered abundantly about them. 
This is the tragedy that beset even our 
ancestors less than 150 years ago. It is 
no less the tragedy that besets us today. 

How to produce the products we want, 
at the time we need them, from the 
wealth of natural resources lying almost 
at our finger tips, is the crux of our ma¬ 
terials problem. Somewhat belatedly, 
perhaps, we realize the vital necessity of 
discovering that ’’know how*’ but steps 
are being taken to overcome our handi¬ 
cap. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 had hoped to speak 
these thoughts at dedication exercises to¬ 
day at Morgahtown on completion of the 
Mineral Industries Building at the State 
University. Legislative duties made that 
trip impossible. 

On the fighting fronts the capture of 
a strong enemy position or the sinking of 
his battleships or the destruction of his 
aircraft by our forces is a matter for na¬ 
tional acclaim. But on the scientiflo 
front, perhaps within the distance that 
my votee is how traveling, there may be 
won a more sigidllcant victory fay the 
discovery of methods to utilize avallsble 
minerals and put them to serving our 
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Immadfate needi and building aeourlty 
for the future. 

As c h a irm an of the Bubcommittee on 
Produetkm of Qaaoline from Coal and 
Other Products, of the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining, X have been pasdng 
fiarticular attention to the rapid develop-- 
ment in recent years of a variety of meth¬ 
ods that have been perfected for the pro¬ 
duction of gasoline, fuel oil, plastics, rub* 
ber, and other critical materials from coal 
and other products. Such a survey as we 
have been privileged to make is encourag¬ 
ing. Progress is being made. However, 
as I have advocated long before war 
gulf ed the world, research should be given 
still greater impetus than it has already 
received. Scientific progress and discov¬ 
ery is no less vital in peacetime than it 
is in w^lme. The stimulation science 
receives in wartime as an emergency 
measure will carry over into peacetime 
with developments in civil life that may 
far surpass its military achievements. 
The investment we make in any effort to 
learn more about how to use the minerals 
at our disposal cannot be other than a 
wise one since knowledge we may gain 
will serve us well, both in war and in 
peace. 

Finally, it is important to recognize 
how much our war effort is dependent 
upon science, and the development of our 
knowledge of the “how.” In our critical 
materials problem we turn to science. 
In transportation we turn to science for 
faster, more powerful locomotion. In 
manpower, we turn to science for im¬ 
provement in human elficlency as well as 
protection of health and life. In our 
construction problems, science is our 
powerful ally. 

I cannot too strongly urge that still 
greater effort be made to stimulate the 
search for the knowledge we must possess 
to win our civilian battles with the four 
shortages. The search must continue un¬ 
ceasingly and with renewed vigor. We 
must learn how to make what we regard 
today as useless materials into the weap¬ 
ons which will preserve our liberty, our 
culture, and our homes from destruction, 
and will in later years flow into peace¬ 
time products to increase our wealth and 
our happiness. 


The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or lIASBAC n O lTOB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 16,1642 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here¬ 
with an editorial written by Damon 
.Runyon vdiloh appeared in the New York 
Daily Mirror of October 16. In his 
artlole Mr. Runycm emphasizes the dan¬ 
gers and hawtda of merchant-marine 
jerviee. In recognition of these condl* 
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tlons, I introduced a bill, H. R. 7664, on 
October 6 to extend to members of the 
merchant marine the same rights, privi¬ 
leges. and benefits as are conferred on 
members of the armed forces. 

The editorial follows: 

SAMOll aUMTON'S TBS mOKTlE 81X11 

Whenever 1 read an Item telling of the 
Blnklng of a ixierohant ship or see a newsreel 
depiction of such a disaster, the thought 
comes to my mind that the unsung heroes 
of this war are the members of the merchant 
marine. They are the.gallant men who sail 
the seven seas in the vessels that carry sup¬ 
plies to the far-flung armies. 

They are the men who often die without 
benefit of mUitary or naval glory, their fate 
sometimes unknown for months, and then 
dismissed in a few brief new^per lines. 
They go down to death in remote waters, 
victims of the hyenas of the sea, with no 
chance to fight back, or they drift aimlessly 
for days and weeks in open boats suffering 
the most Incredible privations. 

I speak here not only of our own bold 
Americans but for the seamen of aU our 
Allies—the British, the Australians, the Nor¬ 
wegians, the Dutch, the South Americans, 
and aU the rest. They are the front-line 
soldiers of the sea, their weapons, their own 
skill and courage In taking the cargo boats 
through. Without them we could not hope 
to win the war. 

The world has never seen a greater demon¬ 
stration of fortitude than is now being pre¬ 
sented by the men of the merchant marine. 
In the last war theirs was a task desperate 
enough when the submarines and mines and 
the surface raiders of the Kaiser were the 
great hazards, but today these hazards have 
vastly increased. 

The subs of three enemy nations are always 
on the prowl In nearly all the waters of the 
earth in 10 times greater niunbers than be¬ 
fore, the surface menace is infinitely greater, 
and mines remain, and worst of all is the 
danger from the air. In the last war this was 
as nothing compared to the present. 

The wide-ranging enemy hawks are every¬ 
where constantly on the lookout for the slow- 
moving merchant vessels which, without con¬ 
voys, are easy prey from the air. and which, 
even with convoy, must go through hell fire 
under attack. The stories of the bravery of 
the men of the merchant marine in taking 
their ships to port that are coming out of 
this war are worthy of place with the sagas 
of the bravest souls in Valhalla. The im¬ 
perishable tale of Dunkirk Is pretty much of a 
tale of the merchant marine and the evacua¬ 
tion of Crete la largely to its credit. 

In other wars, the distances the merchant 
marine had to travel were comparatively 
short. Today, the cargo boats must carry 
their precious burdens to the most remote 
comers of the world, often unattended. The 
merchant marine is the life line of the armies 
and of vast civilian populations, too. Its roll 
of dead Is proportionately greater than that 
of the armies and navies of all the Allies, yet 
it carries on undaunted. 

In the cold deeps of the North Atlantic and 
in the warm waters of the Caribbean lie hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of the dead of the mer¬ 
chant marine, yet the living go on sailing 
their ships to their appointed destinations 
with high courage and matchless devotion 
to flag axid country. Against mountainous 
•sas, biinarda, and typhoons, against lurking 
death from sky and water, they sail on, a 
glorious band of patriotic men to whom no 
salute in mere words can be adequate. 

And yet as 1 look around me, I fail to see 
that anyttiing is being done ashore for these 
man m the way of pubfic attention such as 
Is glVM eddiers and eailare that'might let 


them know that they are appreciated. It 
seems to me that this is an omission that 
should be remedied. The men of the mer¬ 
chant marine have placed a halo of glory on 
their service in this war and they are en¬ 
titled to more recognition than they are now 
receiving. 


Natioiial Redamatioii At sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

or XDAKO 

IN THE HOUBB OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 16,1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I Include a news 
release by the Bureau of Reclamation 
which embodies two letters of great im¬ 
portance to the West and the Nation, 
which were read before the eleventh an¬ 
nual convention of the National Recla¬ 
mation Association at Denver, Colo., on 
October 15. 

The first is from President Roosevelt 
and reiterates the great Interest the Na¬ 
tion's Commander in Chief has shown in 
reclamation since he entered the White 
House on March 4,1933. The great work 
that Theodore Roosevelt, with the late 
Senator Newlands. of Nevada, inaugu¬ 
rated in the passage of the reclamation 
law of 1902, has been given its greatest 
Impetus during the 9 years Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been at the helm of this 
country. 

Ably supporting the President has been 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
under whose Department the Bureau of 
Reclamation operates so effectively un¬ 
der Commissioner John C. Page. Mr. 
Ickes, as Administrator of the Public 
Works Administration, with the Presi¬ 
dent's approval, started the great power 
program in the West through which the 
Nation was better prepared for war than 
it would have been otherwise. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, I can at¬ 
test to the deep interest both President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Ickes have 
shown in the reclamation program. It 
has been my privilege and my good for¬ 
tune to cooperate in advancing legislation 
that has carried out their views on rec¬ 
lamation and to support on the floor of 
the House the appropriations which have 
made possible the great progress recla¬ 
mation has made in the last 9 years. 

The news release and the letters, which 
speak for themselves, are as follows: 

Dbpabtmsnt or the Isttzbiob, 

Intobmation Sebvics, 

October 10, 1942. 

Letters from Presidexit Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt and Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes were laid before the eleventh annual 
convention of the National Reclamation As¬ 
sociation at Denver, Colo., Thursday, October 
15, by Abe Fortes, Under Secretary of the 
Interior. The letters were addressed to O. S. 
Warden, of Great Falls, Mont., president of 
the association. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S LETTEE 

TNe Wbxib House, 
Washington, October 7, 1942, 
Bon. O. 8. Warden. 

President, National Reclamation 

Association, Denver, Colo, 

Mt Dear Mr. Warden: This year, for the 
first time in Its history, the National Recla¬ 
mation Association is meeting with the Na¬ 
tion at war. 

For 10 years your organization has been 
fighting for the development of the arid third 
of oiir country by wise utilization of the 
West's precious water resources. You have 
had remarkable success in that fight in which 
I am proud to have been allied with you. 

Now, with the needs of the war program 
uppermost in mind, my message to you is to 
keep up the good fight. Never before have 
the West's laud and water resources meant 
so much to the Nation. Never before has 
there been greater need for their conserva¬ 
tion and protection; and, as the requirements 
of the war dictate, for their ef&cient utiliza¬ 
tion. 

Reclamation already has made great con¬ 
tributions to the war production program by 
expansion of its output of electric power to 
turn the wheels of war industry. It must 
continue that work and do more. As a 
greater output of western agriculture is re¬ 
quired in support of an all-out program of 
food production, reclamation must be ready 
to assist the West. The response in expand¬ 
ed output I realize will be in proportion to 
the labor and material available for irrigation 
construction. You are making. I know, the 
most of the facilities now in operation. 

Those two production programs, based on 
power and irrigation, go hand in hand in the 
West. They are vital in war. In peace they 
likewise will serve the Nation. They will 
stabilize the West, provide employment, and 
make possible farm homes for returning serv¬ 
ice men and war industrial workers. Your 
effort to advance these programs is a service 
to the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

SECRETARY ICKES’ L E TT ER 

The Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, October 6, 1942, 
Eon. O. S. Warden, 

President, National Reclamation 

Association, Denver, Colo. 

My Dear B/Ir. Warden; I appreciate this 
opportunity to reaffirm my interest in and 
concern for the work you of the National 
Reclamation Association are doing. The 
planning and construction of reclamation 
projects in the West are of great national 
Importance. The war has given reclama¬ 
tion a new opportunity to prove itself, and 
it has not failed. 

Your association can be proud of the part 
it has taken in assisting reclamation to adapt 
Itself to a program of maximum service to 
the Nation in its hour of peril. You pledged 
yourselves to do this in your No. 1 resolution 
adopted a year ago in the convention at 
Phoenix, and I congratulate you on your 
adherence to that pledge. 

A great deal has been accomplished in the 
last year. The association's cooperation has 
helped the Government set in motion the 
largest electric-power program ever blue¬ 
printed for consummation in a few years by 
any agency. Within a single year the Bureau 
of Reclamation has added nearly 500,000 kilo¬ 
watts of hydroelectric capacity—^a 50-percent 
Increase in its power output—to help trans¬ 
form raw materials into the weapons of war. 
More must be accomplished quickly in order 
that the needs of the Nation for power may 
be met. 

The West also should be prepared to meet 
possible food shortages which may threaten 
the national welfare in this emergency. 
Through the construction program, which 
Commissioner Page has prepared at my direc¬ 


tion, the Bureau of Reclamation, when pro¬ 
vided with funds and prioritiee for mate¬ 
rials, can accelerate irrigation developments 
to furnish supplemental water for existing 
croplands to increase their food output, 
and to bring new lands tmder cultivation. 

On top of this war work, through its cur¬ 
rent investigations, the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion will have a shelf of feasible projects 
ready for launching at the close of the war 
to cushion the impact of our transition to 
a peacetime economy. These projects will 
provide employment and settlement oppor¬ 
tunities for demobilized servicemen and 
war indiutry workers. 

I am sure that you members of the Na¬ 
tional Reclamation Association are behind 
this program wholeheartedly. Your coun¬ 
sel and guidance will be of material aid in 
its fulfillment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, 


North Dakota’s Stake in Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESSfffTATIVES 

Friday, October IS, 1942 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks. I am including a news release 
by the Bureau of Reclamation which in¬ 
cludes an address delivered by Hon. John 
C. Page, Commissioner of Reclamation, 
before the second annual convention of 
the North Dakota Reclamation Associa¬ 
tion at Mandan, N. Dak., on October 6. 

The North Dakota Reclamation Asso¬ 
ciation is an organization of public- 
spirited citizens who are pledged to bring 
the water-conservation problems of our 
State to the attention of our own citi¬ 
zens and to the agencies of the Na¬ 
tional Government, which have a pri¬ 
mary responsiiblity in providing reme¬ 
dies. The slogan of the association, 
'"Don’t forget the drought.” is especially 
Impressive in these days of improved 
rainfall in North Dakota, for we must not 
overlook the disastrous effects of the 
drought of the 1930’s. If another drought 
were to come along, our State’s contribu¬ 
tion to the prosecution of the war would 
be seriously hampered. 

Commissioner Page has proposed a 
real start toward a permanent solution 
of the drought problem in western North 
Dakota. He sees a Missouri River com¬ 
pact which would permit North Dakota 
to use its share of the waters of this 
stream for Irrigation as a real step. I 
not only favor North Dakota taking the 
leadership in the development of this 
compact, but I urge that Immediate steps 
be taken to achieve this end. In Wash¬ 
ington I will see that legislation author¬ 
izing the States to draw up the agree¬ 
ment is Introduced and enacted into law. 

The investigations of the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the unused water re¬ 
sources of North Dakota and the manner 
in which they can be utilized for irriga¬ 
tion, which I have urged that agency to 
expedite. Indicate the possibilities of 


reclamation developments in the State. 
I urge that the way be cleared for the 
prompt construction of all feasible 
projects. 

The Buford-Trenton project In Wil¬ 
liams County, for the construction of 
which I have pressed, is nearing com¬ 
pletion. It will be an important factor 
in stabilizing the population and agrl- 
eultural conditions in that semiarid area. 

The news release embodying Commis¬ 
sioner Page’s address is as follows: 
Proposes Missouri River Compact To Aid in 
Combating Drought 

To aid In combating recurring drought In 
the Great Plains, Commissioner of Reclama¬ 
tion John C. Page today urged a Missouri 
River compact to govern the use for Irriga¬ 
tion of the waters of that stream. Speaking 
before the second annual convention of the 
North Dakota Reclamation Association at 
Mandan, N. Dak., Commissioner Page warned 
that drought would critically affect North 
Dakota's contribution of foodstuffs vital to 
the prosecution of the war. 

North Dakota. Montana, and South Dakota 
should take the lead in developing the com¬ 
pact. Mr. Page said. The Interstate agree¬ 
ment would govern the use and regulation 
of the stream and its tributaries for power, 
flood control, and navigation, as well as irri¬ 
gation. When the compact is approved by 
the Congress, a system of multiple-purpose 
.projects would be developed for protection 
In the event of a long war. In a post-war 
construction program these projects would 
provide employment and settlement opportu¬ 
nities for returning service men and war 
industrial workers. 

Commissioner Page emphasized that the 
States of the upper Missouri and its tribu¬ 
taries are concerned with water conservation 
for irrigation and power. Downstream the 
States are interested in flood control and 
navigation. Among the States which would 
be parties to a Missouri River compact are 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Missouri, as well as North Dakota, Mon¬ 
tana, and South Dakota. 

Irrigation. Commissioner Page asserted, af¬ 
forded the only means of combatting drought 
such as wrecked the agriculture of the Great 
Plains in the last decade. While climatlo 
conditions have Improved in the Great Plains 
with heavier rainfall, full recovery of the 
range and cultivated dry farm areas has been 
retarded by ravages of the drought. 

More than 4,500.000 of the irrigated acres in 
the West are now receiving water from Fed¬ 
eral Reclamation projects. Many of these and 
multiple-purpose projects like Boulder Dam 
and Grand Coulee Dam are producing power 
for war industries and conserving water for 
augmenting municipal supplies for military 
centers and industrial operations. War in¬ 
dustries in the West are located principally 
in or near Irrigated developments which pro¬ 
vide more than 70 percent of the food sup¬ 
plies for the civilian and military population 
in the arid and semiarid regions west of the 
one hundredth meridian. 

Commissioner Page's address, as prepared 
for delivery at Mandan, Is as follows: 

'’north DAKOTA’S STAKE IK RECLAMATION 

"This second meeting of the North Dakota 
Reclamation Aasociatloh reaffirms the con¬ 
cern 4>f the people of North Dakota in long- 
range planning for irrigation. 1 say ’long 
range* because that is the kind of planning 
it takee to bring reclamation projects into 
being. 

”iiMt year, when I attended your conven¬ 
tion at Minot, I was Impreaaed with your 
slogan, 'Don’t forget the drought.’ X thought 
then and 1 feel Just as strongly today that 
you people of the northern great plaint do 
well to remain alert to the disaatroiu years 
of the great drought of the last decade. 
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we are to avoid the heartbreak!, the 
economic waste of uprooted famUic!, and the 
iuooeeding crop losaea of dry-land fknnera. 
we must not only plan but must put Into 
execution effective methods of combAing the 
drought. Positive action is required. You 
people want prevention of future oatastrq;>he. 
not relief from it after another dry cycle has 
paralysed these border States between the 
humid East and the semlarld West. 

**Z>esplte the improved climatic conditions 
of recent years. Kortb X>akota agriculture has 
not yet recovered. The State has fewer farms 
by several thousand than it had in 19S0. The 
population which fled your farms has not 
returned. Your contribution to the war food 
needs, extensive as it has been. Is hampered 
by the aftermath of the drought. 

**The Bureau of Reclamation is deeply con¬ 
cerned with srour problem. It Is charged 
by law with responsibility for promoting the 
oonservatlon and wise utilization of the 
waters of the Oreat Plains and other west¬ 
ern areas. Our engineers are studying ways 
and means by which this can be done to 
best advanta^ in North Dakota, so the 
waters of your streams can be used to make 
up the deflciencies of low rainfall in the 
western and central counties of this State. 

**The Missouri River and Its tributaries are 
the major source of supply for any extensive 
irrigation developments in the Dakotas and 
eastern Montana. Of course, the Missouri 
River flows through a number of other States. 
Also, reclamation undertakings such as those 
under study will have a profound effect on 
the general welfare of the whole Nation. 
Therefore, the disposition of the waters of 
the Upper Missouri is of vital concern to the 
Federal Government as well as to North Da¬ 
kota. Montana, and South Dakota. 

**The time Is propitious for the water- 
minded leaders of these three States, to¬ 
gether with the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government, to take the leadership in 
the solution of this problem. A Missouri 
River compact, including also other States 
involved, would pave the way for an equitable 
distribution and control of the waters of 
that great stream. 

*The best use to which the Missouri River 
can be put from above Fort Peck to Yankton 
should be a major goal. If promptly carried 
out. the study might well produce a program 
of multiple-purpose projects vdilch could be 
made ready for post-war developments In 
which construction jobs and irrigated farm 
settlement opportunities for returning serv¬ 
icemen and industrial workers would be of 
importance. 

**The interest of the States of the Upper 
Missouri is primarily in irrigation with 
double use made of water for power at fea¬ 
sible sites. Wyoming and other States In 
which tributaries of the Missouri rise also 
have a stake in the solution. Downstream, 
the States are concerned with navigation 
and flood control. The responsibility of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and other agencies 
of the Federal Government outs across one 
or more of these features. The Interests of 
all must be considered in any oompact that 
may be developed. 

*Tt will not be news to you that the crea¬ 
tion of a Reolamatton Association in this 
State last year was not the first formal 
effort in North Dakota to organlas In behalf 
of irrigation. I refer to the meeting in this 
same month, 39 years ago, of the first North 
Dakota Irrigation Congress, held at Bismarck. 
X have read the proceedings of that first 
irrigation oongreas with keen Intereet, and 
I And Uiat the basic facts advanced theh in 
support of irrigation in North Dafeotg are 
just ss tenable today. The need for inl« 
gaM Mnd to oomplcanent graalng land even 
Id thOM earlier ds^ was reoogniaed. It was 
stated clearly by a Stark county stocOcman^ 
T. S. Uhdetiifll. in a letter to WttUam tl. 
BTowd of Maddbh^ llie Sewbtarjir of the Fbst 


Irrigation Congress. Let me quote a portion 
of Mr. Underhill's testimony: 

'''While sheep and cattle are still in evi¬ 
dence. and the leading product, the industry 
is not so satisfactory as formefly: the great 
niunbers of flocks and herds and cultivated 
acree contribute to exhaust the natural re¬ 
source-—the native grass e s a nd prevents 
full development and the fattening of stock 
to a profitable point. Consequently, to 
maintain this Industry we require an assured 
increased production from the soil. It Is 
proven that in no way can this be so surely 
accomplished as by application of water. 
The limited experlmenta In irrigation in this 
district have given sufficient tangible re¬ 
sults—in the growth of fodder crops— 
through the driest of seasons.* 

**The need now is not only for Irrigated 
land to conqilement range, but also to pro¬ 
vide cash crops under a balanced system of 
conservation farming. Sugar beets, potatoes 
and seed crops can be made profitable on a 
much larger acreage under Irrigation. 

"At the time the First Irrigation Congress 
met. the irrigation program of the Federal 
Government was just 1 year old. The mag¬ 
nitude of the responsibiaty assumed by the 
Government was Interpreted by J. H. Worst, 
then president of your State Agricult\iral 
College. President Worst said. In addressing 
the Irrigation Congress: 

**T approach this project of Irrigation a 
great deal as a man approaches a subject that 
he cannot live to see fully consummated. 
* * * When our fathers planned and 
founded this great government of ours, they 
had certain preliminary work to do. battles 
to fight, obstacles to overcome. * * * We 
are growing, still « • • and in the next 10 
years, if this question of irrigation is found 
feasible in the estimation of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the irrigation work is 
started, still in 00 or 100 years from now the 
work will not be finished.* 

"Nearly 40 years have elapsed since Presi¬ 
dent Worst spoke. In that time Federal 
reclamation has made substantial progress. 
More than 40 projects now in operation in 10 
States provide irrigation water for 4AOO,000 
acres of land. Including areas that receive 
supplemental supplies. Ibese irrigated lands 
are making valuable contributions to the war 
food needs of the Nation. 

"Great multiple-purpose projects like 
Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee Dam now 
generating power for war industries also will 
serve Irrigation by storing waters that will be 
put to double use. 

"But In the West as a whole we have not 
reached the half-way mark In our irrigation 
program. Completion of projects under con¬ 
struction or authorized call for the Bureau 
to serve more than 12.000,000 acres. Of these 
about 6,000,000 acres will be new land brought 
into cultivation. The remaining 7,000,000 
acres will he areas now inadequately irri¬ 
gated by other systems and faced with retro¬ 
gression to ^e desert. 

"Through the foresight of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Becretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Xckes, with the support of 
the Congress, the foundation was laid for 
the current reclamation construction pro¬ 
gram and for the extensive investigations of 
western water resources which will make 
possible still further Irrigation expansion in 
the West. 

**Wherever reclamation projects have 
brought water to thirsty soils, taxable values 
luve been greatly increased. In your sister 
State of Montana la an illustration of the m- 
ereased taxable values that result from the 
transformation of dry lands into productive 
farms with assured water supplies. In five 
oountlst in Montana the a si ssisd value per 
am of irrigated land a ver ag ed 988 j 68 oom- 
pared with 96A1 per acre tUlable dry 
lands^ Irrigated land eontribatea six times 
*s mubh to tax vsluss as adjacent dry land. 


Crop yields imder Irrigation are two to three 
times as great as the national average of 
agricultural land. 

"Significance attaches to the fact that 
many of the new war Industries in the West 
have been located in or near Irrigated areas. 
Here water has been found for industrial 
and domestic purposes, food supplies are 
assured, and the population centered about 
these oases have provided war workers. 

**In North Dakota a start has been made 
toward irrigation through Federal reclama¬ 
tion of the lower Yellowstone project In 
McKenzie County and the Buford-Trenton 
project in Williams County. The acreage Is 
not large, but a start has been made. Fur¬ 
ther progresa, in a major degree, is up to 
you men and women of the North Dakota 
Reclamation Association. 

"The time element should not be disturb¬ 
ing. Remember that as far back as the 
1870*s—^0 years ago—the farmers of the San 
Joaquin Valley In California were urging 
that the surplus waters of the Sacramento 
River be transferred to their area to make up 
a deficiency in rainfall. Yet the Central 
Valley project was not authorized until 1986 
and Is still under construction. In 1908. 
there was a movement to harness the lower 
Colorado River for flood control and irriga¬ 
tion. Twenty years later Boulder Dam was 
authorized. A score of years, perhaps more, 
went into the prellmizuuy phasea of the Co¬ 
lumbia River development, which resulted in 
the completion ot Grand Coulee Dam this 
year, and the irrigation system Is not yet 
under way. 

"Before modem Irrigation projects are 
built, much more than oiir conviction of their 
feasibility is required. The repayable costs 
of the projects must be returned to the Fed¬ 
eral Treasury, through the combined efforts 
of all beneficiaries, direct and indirect. Be¬ 
fore a project can be authorized, it must be 
demonstrated to the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior and to the Preeident that the repayable 
coets charged to irrigation and power can be 
recovered. In most multiple-purpose proj¬ 
ects, power revenues assist in repaying irri¬ 
gation costs. 

'*In the case of small projects authorized 
under the water conservation and utiliza¬ 
tion program, the costs ordinarily repayable 
by irrigation have been reduced materially 
by contributions of labor by the Work Proj¬ 
ects Administration or the Civilian Conser¬ 
vation Corps. The Buford-TTenton project, 
now nearing completion near Williston, is 
being oonstruoted under this program. 

*1 would be less than frank If I did not 
tell you that the projects which the Bureau 
of Reclamation has finder investigation in 
North Dakota are high-cost projects. That is 
not peculiar to North Dakota. All reclama¬ 
tion projects in the West are. comparable to 
earlier works, high-cost undertakings. The 
days of easy, low-oost stream diversion are 
past. To provide a firm supply of water re¬ 
quires construction of expensive storage 
works, pumping plants, siphons, and canals. 

"TTie cost of a large project like the Mis¬ 
souri Souris, in which all North Dakotans 
are enthusiastically concerned, will be very 
high. Preliminary estimates Indicate that, 
if the project Is authorized, at least $16,000,000 
will have to be paid by local taxation of 
direct and indirect beneficiaries in addition 
to the coets assigned to irrigators and power 
consumers. 

"That kind of taxation is now new. Prece¬ 
dent has been established. An example of 
this new philosophy of Irrigation finance is 
fbund in the Oolorado-Blg *rhomp8on project 
in Colorado, where a part of the $26,000,000 
of the coet of the works is scheduled to be 
repaid by an ad valorem tax levied against 
the assessed valuation of all property in the 
northern Colorado conservancy district. By 
this public-spirited cooperation it is possible 
to bring water from the western slope of the 
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Rookies through the Continental Divide by 
means ot a l3-mlle tunnel. It will produce 
power on both the western and eastern slopes 
and provide supplemental water for 615.000 
acres of land in the South Platte Basin of 
Colorado. 

**The Missouri Souris project also has navi¬ 
gation implications. Fort Peck Dam. below 
which water from the Missouri would be di¬ 
verted to serve this project, was constructed 
by the Army engineers as a navigation project. 
Power development and irrigation are inci¬ 
dental. 

‘^Montana, North Dakota, and South Da¬ 
kota. with vast potential irrigation areas, 
are concerned in the use of the waters of the 
upper Missouri. This fact leads me to empha¬ 
sise that any comprehensive plan for irriga¬ 
tion development from this soxirce rests on 
a cooperative imderstanding among the 
States and the Federal Oovernment. 

‘‘Projects which may be imcovered by basin- 
wide studies of the Cannonball. Knife, and 
Heart River areas may not be affected by the 
navigation requirements of the Missouri. 
Neither may these requirements necessarily 
bar the small pumping developments pro¬ 
posed in the Goodall. Seneschall. Wesson, 
and WlUiston areas. But an interstate com¬ 
pact approved by the Congress governing the 
uses of the waters of the Missouri would 
clarify the atmosphere. 

“The steam electric plant proposed by the 
Bureau for construction at Bismarck would 
meet war demands for power. It would also 
serve to firm the hydro output at the dams 
constructed under a comprehensive plan for 
the development of irrigation on the Mis¬ 
souri in North Dakota. 

“Existing conditions are not conducive to 
the Inauguration at this time of new irriga¬ 
tion projects, and there is little probability 
that the irrigation projects now under in¬ 
vestigation in North Dakota can be built 
until the war is over. Let us examine the 
facts as they probably will have to be faced. 

“The criteria that will be weighed in post¬ 
war building must, it seems to me. include 
two major factors. First is the provision for 
employment in those areas where the need 
is most acute, and second is the need for 
permanent farm homes where they can be 
self-sustaining for retinned servicemen and 
displaced war workers 

“North Dakota has potential projects which 
no doubt covild meet those requirements. 
Your continued vigorous support of projects 
now under investigation will be a factor in 
the competition for post-war building. 

“The big Job of making the peace secure 
will Include, as a major phase, the growing 
of food to feed a hungry world. Then the 
demands for production of food will not be 
qualified by shortages of materials required 
for construction. Cessation of manufacture 
of armaments will release productive capac¬ 
ity of the heavy industries for the type of 
machinery and equipment needed in build¬ 
ing dams and canals. Factories that have 
been pouring out the implements of war will 
need orders for the durable goods of peace¬ 
time economy. Irrigation and power projects 
will be built. 

“The construction program of the Bureau 
of Reclamation today is geared to the war. 
In the Interest of winning this greatest of all 
wars, we have accelerated power production to 
meet the war needs. This work has all been 
on multiple-purpose projects which will ben¬ 
efit irrigation directly or indirectly. Con¬ 
struction of irrigation facilities has been ad¬ 
vanced BO far as possible with the mirtimnm 
use of critical materials and where labor has 
been available. 

“The wartime objectives of the Bureau are 
these: 

“First. Power to overcome the supremacy 
of the Axis Nations In electric energy for the 
production of airplanes, warships, and muni¬ 
tions. and for other vital services. 

“Second. Water for military centers, indus¬ 
trial and municipal purposes. 


“Third. Food, forage, and fiber to meet the 
war needs in the Great Plains. Mountain, and 
Pacific States through assurance of irrigation 
water for established producing areas and for 
new land which can be quickly brought into 
production, 

“Without interference with Its war activi¬ 
ties the Bureau is pressing Its investigations 
of irrigation developments which can be in¬ 
cluded in a shelf of feasible projects to be 
ready for speedy launching when peace comes. 
In all. more than 200 projects are under in¬ 
vestigation. Including those I have mentioned 
in North Dakota. 

“The extension of the Buford-Trenton 
project in Williams County, recently approved 
by the President, from an irrigable acreage of 
13,400 acres to 14,800 acres, indicates recogni¬ 
tion of the value of this type of project in 
maintaining established agrlctUturfid com¬ 
munities. It has provided work of a perma¬ 
nent character for Work Projects Administra¬ 
tion labor and will anchor many families who 
otherwise might be forced to leave your State. 
It is an example of a type of project under 
the water conservation and utllixatlon pro¬ 
gram which will doubtless find an important 
part in the post-war program. 

“Every project that will conserve water, 
provide permanent settlement opportimlties 
for worthy families. Increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction, and add to the wealth of the com¬ 
munity deserves your consideration and sup¬ 
port. 

“I stress again the requirement for con¬ 
tinuous, organised effort on the part of the 
people of North Dakota, if the irrigation proj¬ 
ects under investigation are to materlaliae. 
These projects, mriltiple-purpose in scope, 
must look to assessments upon indirect ben¬ 
eficiaries, if they are to be Justified. To 
build projects of the magnitude of the Mis- 
sourl-Souris requires exhaustive examination 
of each segment of the total undertaking. 

“I want to assure you that the Bureau of 
Reclamation Is fully aware of the need for 
stabilising agriculture in North Dakota 
through efficient, economic use of its water 
resources. The lessons learned from the 
drought need not be taught again. A mere 
glance at a chart of rainfall records in the 
Great Plains will remind us that, without 
irrigation, years of drought and suffering will 
visit North Dakota again Just as surely as 
they came in the past. Nature varies the 
pattern of her behavior only superficially. 
To equalize her cyclic fluctuations is the Job 
that the Bureau of Reclamation, with your 
help, will accomplish. 

“North Dakota has a vital stake in Recla¬ 
mation. The Interstate study of the Mis¬ 
souri River I urge is a major step toward its 
realization.“ 


Nayjr Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 16,1942 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, October 27 will be Navy Day, 
and it is most appropriate that it should 
be observed this year because of the war 
In which we are engaged and the im¬ 
portant part that the Navy is playing and 
will continue to play until victory is won. 

Under leave granted, 1 submit here¬ 
with a statement by Mr, Roy Miller, of 
Corpus Christ!, Tex., vice president. 
Navy I^eague of the United States, and 


Texas State chairman for Navy Day, con¬ 
cerning Navy Day. 

This is a very fine tribute to the Navy 
and a forceful presentation of the need 
and importance of observing Navy Day 
this year, and I am sure will be of in¬ 
terest to the American people. 

The statement follows: 

For the first time since its inception 
20 years ago, we observe a Navy Day on Octo¬ 
ber 27. with a Nation and a Navy at war. 
Most appropriately Navy Day annually oc¬ 
curs on the birthday of a great American, 
the late Theodore Roosevelt, who deservedly 
will always be known as the father ot the 
modern American Navy. 

Since its organization, the Navy League of 
the United States has been the voice of the 
American people urging the creation and 
maintenance of a Navy large and powerful 
enough to insure and guarantee our security 
and freedom. Mindful of our peaceful pur¬ 
pose and our traditional policy of nonagres- 
sion, we sought neither superiority nor pres¬ 
tige but only parity and equality with other 
great powers. Subject to and controlled al¬ 
ways by public sentiment—the sole master 
of a free people—our responsible representa¬ 
tives in the Government respected and main¬ 
tained this policy with due regard to our 
agreements and commitments to other 
nations. 

The sudden, though not unexpected out¬ 
break of hostilities in Europe naturally found 
us unprepared. However, sensing the cer¬ 
tainty of our ultimate involvement because 
of the Issues at stake, the Congress, in re¬ 
sponse to a practically unanimous public de¬ 
mand. Immediately authorized expenditures 
to insure the building of the world's most 
powerful Navy. At the time Navy Day was 
observed a year ago, the Congress had author¬ 
ized the enormous expenditure of $7,234.- 
262,178 to build the greatest array of fight¬ 
ing ships rinder one flag the world has ever 
seen. Included in this stupendous program 
were 32 battleships, 18 aircraft carriers, 91 
cruisers, 364 destroyers, and 186 submarines— 
a total of 691 vessels of war. Since then the 
program has been substantially enlarged. 

An official report recently released by Chair¬ 
man Vinson, of the House Naval Affairs Com¬ 
mittee. and prepared in cooperation with the 
Navy Department reveals with what remark¬ 
able speed this ambitious program is being 
executed. The volume of naval ship con¬ 
struction has increased 360 percent. Ship¬ 
building for the Navy is going on in 226 
yards. Nearly half a million workmen arc 
employed. Ships are being completed far 
ahead of schedule. On June 30 last (the end 
of the fiscal year). 3,230 naval vessels, in¬ 
cluding combat, auxiliary, and patrol ships 
and mine sweepers were under construction 
for our Navy, and 218 more were being built 
for our allies. In addition, 11.669 small ves¬ 
sels were being built. 

The Navy’s great air arm, officially char¬ 
acterized as unexcelled in performance, 
striking power, and efficiency, is being en¬ 
larged and augmented to amazing propor¬ 
tions. The carrier program, the extent of 
which cannot be revealed, is designed to give 
the naval air arm imprecedented striking 
power. During the last fiscal year. 4.805 air¬ 
craft were added to this vital part of the 
Navy's power, and plant expansion is rapidly 
building up to an output of Just under 2,000 
planes a month. Pilot training facilities have 
been multiplied manyfold, as witness the 
great training station at Corpus Ohristl, prob¬ 
ably the largest aviation establishment of 
any kind in the world. 

We have Just and ample cause to be proud 
of our great and glorious Navy, man for man. 
ship for ship, on the sea. uqder the sea, and 
in the air, the strongest, the moat powerful, 
and the most efficient in the world. There 
will be no more Pearl Harbors, whether con¬ 
ceived in ruthless, cowardly treachery or di- 



